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CHAPTER  L 


T  PUBPOSE  to  write  (he  Wtttory  of  England 
-'-  from  the  aocewion  of  King  James  the  Second 
down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of 
men  sdll  living.  I  shall  recount  the  errors  which, 
in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and 
priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stuart  I  shall  trace 
the  coarse  of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the 
long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their 
Parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of 
tibe  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
» shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  vtfAy  during 
many  troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  how,  under  that 
settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security 
of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with 
a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
vixon  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity 
c(  which  the  annals  of  human  afiairs  had  fur- 
nished no  example;  how  our  country,  from  a  state 
of  igoooiinious  vas^lage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her 
opulence  and  her  martial  glory  grew  together; 
how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  iaitb,  was  gra- 
dually established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  mar- 
veb  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any  Ibrmer  age 
would  have  seemed  incredible;  how  a  giganiio 
oommeice  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  maritime  power,  an- 
cientor  modem,  sinks  into  insignificance;  how  Scot- 
land, after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united 
10  England,  not  merely  by  legal  Bonds,  but  hy  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  interest  and  affection;  how,  in 
America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became  far 
mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Fifth;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adven- 
turers founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid  and 
more  durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record 
disasters  mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  na- 
tional crimes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than 
any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  what  we 
)U5tly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  with- 
out alloy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which 
effectually  secured  our  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abases  from  which  absolute  monarchies 
are  exempt  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of  unwise 
neglect^  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension 
of  trade  prodnced,  together  with  immense  good, 
some  evils  fiom  which  poor  and  rude  societies 
are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed 
by  just  retribotion:  how  imprudence  and  obsti 


nacy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the  North  Ameci* 
can  colonies  to  the  parent  state;  how  Ireland, 
cursed  by  the  domination  of  race^over  race,  and 
of  religion  over  religion,  remained,  indeed,  a 
lyember  of  the  empire,  but  a  withe rwi  and  dis- 
torted member,  adding  no  strength  to  the  body 
politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by  all  who 
feared  or  envied  the  greamess  of  England. 

Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myseU)  the  general 
effect  of  this  checkered  narrative  will  be  to  excite 
thankfulness  in  all  religious  minds,  and  hope  in 
the  breasts  of  all  patriots ;  for  the  history  of  our 
country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  yearf 
is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and 
of  intellectual  improvement  Those  who  com- 
pare the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imagina 
fion,  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay;  but  no 
man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will 
be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponduig  view 
of  the  present 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  &11  of 
administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of 
debates  in  Parliament  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise 
of  religious  sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste, 
to  portray  the  manners  of  successive  generations, 
and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu- 
tions which  haye  taken  place  in  dress,  furniture, 
repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheer- 
fully bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  be- 
low tlie  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  true  picture  of  the  Ufa  pf  their  ancestors. 

The  events  whibh  I  propose  to  relate  form  only 
a  single  act  of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  ex- 
tending through  ages,  and  must  be  very  imper- 
fectly understooil  unless  the  plot  of  the  preceding 
acts  be  wellkaown.  I  shall  therefore  introduce 
my  narrative  by  a  iiighj,  sketch  of  the  history  of 
our  country  from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
very  rapidly  over  maiiy  centuries,  but  I  shall 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
contest  which  the  administration  of  King  James 
the  Second  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.* 


•  In  fhit  and  In  the  next  ohapter  I  have  mj  ssldom 
fhoofht  It  UMMMvy  to  eNs  MthorlttM,  tat  la  thssa«lHi»« 
tMs  I  have  aoiUHiilMl  •?«!•  niaattfy,  sr  niwlTMSwIto 
natoriftls;  sad  ths  t»t»  wbioh  I  iaentk>n  are»  Ibr  tbe most 
part,  snch  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read  In  Snifllsh  his- 
tory, if  Bdt  slrndy  afiprlied  of  then,  wUl  st  toMt  kno» 
where  to  look  IbrevliloMe  of  liiMs.  Inthosateea«onteha|^ 
ten  I  shall  orefally  indkate  the  ■onicee  of  B>y  information  , 


HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND. 


Nothing  in  the  earty  ezbtonoe  of  Britmn  indi- 
eated  the  greatness  which  she  was  destined  to 
attain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  first  they  became 
known  to  the  Tyrian*  mariners,  were  little  snpe- 
rior  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
was  subjugated  by  ^e  Roman  arms,  but  she  re- 
ceived only  a  &int  tinotare  of  Boman  arts  and 
tetters.    Of  the  western  provinces  which  obeye4 


cent  remains  of  Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are 
to  be  ibund  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British  birth 
is  reckoned  among  the  mastaxa  of-  Latian  poetry 
and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  ^hat  the  island- 
ers were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with  the 


deep  in  the  water ;  but  their  &rms  were  invisiUi 
to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  aa 
able  historian,  the  contemporary  of  Belisarius,  of 
Simplicius,  and  of  Tribonian,  gravely  related  in 
the  rich  and  polite  Constantinople,  touching  tha 
country  in  which  the  founder  of  Constantinopla 
had  assumed  the  imperial  purpla  Concerning 
all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  wa 


ftM  Cffisars,  she  yifwm  tli»-  la^t  that  VKaa-gpiiqiiered,  <  haye  com^iviiHis  infoRnation. .  It  is  only  in  Britain 
and  the  first  that  \vti8  flung  ivvlayi  >  Hfo  (olgnifl-i*  ti^t  an  ^«  ^t  Abfe  eon^Utely  separates  two 


ages  of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and 
^rasimund,  Qovis,  Fredegonda,and  Brunechild, 
are  historical  men  and  women.  But  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and  Mo^- 
died,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existenoa 


tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.    From  the  Atlantic  |  insybe  questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Latin  hais^  during   be  class^  with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus. 


many- centimes,  been  predominant  It  drove  out 
the  Ueltic ;  it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  Geirman; 
and  it  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages.  In  our  island 
ihe  Latin  appears  never  to  have  superseded  the 
old  Gallic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  grouiHl 
gainst  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilization  which 
the  Britons  had  derived  ftom  their  southern  mas- 
ters, was  e&ced  by  the  calamities  of  the  fiilh 
century.  In  the  continental  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissolved,  the. con- 

2uerors  learned  much  from  the  conquered  race. 
a  Britain  the  conquered  race  became  as  barba- 
rous as  the  conquerors. 

All  the  chiefs  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties 
in  the  continental  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire—Alaric,  Theodoric,  Clo vis,  Alboin— were 
aealous  Christians.  The  followers  of  Ida  and 
Cerdic,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  to  their  settle- 
ments in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the  Elbe. 
While  the  German  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris, 
Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ravenna  listened  with  reve- 
rence to  the  instructions  of  bishops,  adored  the 
relics  of  martyrs,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  disputes 
touching  the  Nicene  theology,  the  rulers  of  Wes- 
sex  and  Mercia  were  still  performing  savage  rites 
in  the  temples  of  Odin  and  Zemebock. 

The  continental  kingdoms  whieh  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some 
intercourse  with  diose  eastern  provinces,  where 
the  ancient,  civilization,  though  slowly  fiiding 
away  under  the  influence  of  misgovernment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians,  where - 
the  court  still  exhibited  the  splendour  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine,  where  ^e  public  buildings 
were  still  adorned. with  the  sculptures  of  Polycle- 
tus  and  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  and  where  labo- 
rious pedants,  themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense, 
and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Plato.  From  this  commtmton  Britain  was  cutoff. 
Her  shores  were^  to  the  polished  race  which 
dwelt  by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a  mysterious 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  lonlans  of  the 
age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla 
and  the  city  of  the  Leestrygonian  cannibals.  There 
was  one  province  of  our  island  in  which,  as  Pro- 
copius  had  been  told,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
could  inhi^e  it  aad  live.  .  To  this  desolata  region 
the  spirits  <s£  the  d^paitMl  wave  £wried  over  ton 
the  land  «f  the  Fnuiks  at-  nidnight  A  airange 
race  of  flshenxien  performed  the  ghastly  office. 
The  speech  o^  the  dead  was  distinctly  hmmd  by 
their  wiaight  »ad#  ito  keel  sink 


At  length  the.  darkness  begins  to  {veak  j  ai^ 
the  counuy  which  had  been  lodt  to  view  as  Bri- 
tain reappears  as  England.  The  conversion  c» 
the  Anglo^xons  to  Christianity  was  the  first  of  A 
long  series  of  salutary  revolutions.  It  is  trua 
that  the  Church  had  been  deeply  corrupted  bot& 
by  that  superstition  and  by  that  philosophy  against 
which  she  had  long  contended,  and  over  which 
she  had  at  last  triumphed.  She  had  given  a  top 
easy  admission  to  doctrines  borrowed  from  th# 
ancient  Schools,  and  to  rites  bonowed  from  tha 
ancient  ftmples.  Roman  policy  and  Gothic  ig}- 
norance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  ascetioisn^ 
had  contributed  to  deprave  her.  Yet  she  retained 
enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and  benevolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many  ii> 
tellects  and  to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things 
also,  which  at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded 
as  among  her  chief  blemishes,  were,  in  the  s^ 
ventli  century,  and  long .  afterward,  among  her 
chief  merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that 
which  in  an  age  of  good  government  is  an  evil, 
may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad  government,  be  n 
blessing.  It  is  better  that  mankind  should  ba 
governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered,  and 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  than  by  iffiesi- 
craft ;  but  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed 
by  priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a 
prelafe  .as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a  warrior  as 
Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled 
by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to  rejoic* 
when  a  class,  of  which  the  influeuce  is  intellect 
tual  and  morel,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power ;  but  mental  power, 
evea  when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better 
power  than  that  which  consists  merely  in  corpo- 
real strength.  We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chro- 
nicles of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the  height  of 
greatness,  were  smitten  with  remo/se,  who  ab- 
horred the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they 
had  purchased  by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  alone  for  their  oi^ 
fences  by  cruel  penances  and  incessant  prayers* 
These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter  expressions 
of  contempt  from  some  writers  who,  while  they 
boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow- 
minded  as  any  monk  of  tlie  Dark  Ages,  and 
whose  habit  was  to  apply  to  all  events  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  world  the  standard  received  in  tha 
Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet 
surely  a  system  which,  however  deformed  by 
superstition,  introduced  stroi)^  moral  restraints 
into  communities  previoGsly  governed  only  by 
vigour  of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of  spirit,  t 
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ipiem  whioh  tenglit  IIm  iieroesi  uid  mightiett 
(uler  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest  bondman,  a 
responsible  beings  xnig^t  have  seemed  to  deserve 
a  more  respectfid  mention  from  philosophers  and 
philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  oon* 
fiRmpt  with  whicl^  in  the  last  centurf,  it  was 
fashionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages,  the  sanc- 
tuariesj  the  cnvades,  and  the  monastic  inetitu- 
tiona  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when  men 
were  scarcely  ever  indoced  to  tmvel  by  liberal 
^urioeity,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better 
that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit 
.Italy  and  the  £last  as  a  pilgrim,  than  tliat  he 
sbould  never  see  any  thing  but  those  squalid 
cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amid  which  he  was 
bom.  In  times  when  life  and  when  female 
hooonr  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants 
and  nuuauders,  it  was  better  that  the  pre- 
cinct of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an 
irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
fiige  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness. 
In  times  when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  form- 
ing extensive  political  combinations,  it  was  better 
that  the  Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and 
united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by'  one,  be  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  What- 
ever reproBch  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been 
justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  re- 
ligious orders,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in  an  age 
of  ignorance  and  violence,  there  should  be  quiet 
cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
oouM  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and 
coo  tern  plative  namres  could  And  an  asylum,  in 
which  one  brother  could  employ  himself  in  trans- 
cribing th^  JEneid  of  Virgil,  and  another  in  me- 
ditating the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar- 
tyrology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who 
had  a  turn  £»  natural  philosophy  might  make 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  plants  and  mi- 
nerals. Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered 
here  and  there  among  ftie  huts  of  a  miserable 
peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristo- 
cracy, £uropean  society  would  have  consistet^l 
merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prdy. 
The  Church  has  many  times  been  compared  by 
divines  to  that  ark  of  Which  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more 
.perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone 
xode,  amid  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge 
beneath  whk;h  all  the  great  works  of  ancient 
power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  hearing  within 
her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and 
more  glorioos  civilization  was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the 
pope  was,  in  the  I>ark  Ages,  productive  of  fiir 
more  good  than  evil  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  common- 
wealth. What  the  Olympian  chariot  course  and 
the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities, 
irom  Trebizond  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and  her 
bishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com- 
munion, from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus 
grew  up  sentiments  of 'enlarged  benevt>lenoe. 
Kaces  separated  from  each  other  by  seas  and 
^  mountains,  acknowledged  a  ihUemal  tie  and  a 
eommon  code  of  publ^  law.  Even  in  war,  the 
.  croelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitigated 
\f  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  ranqnished 
•nemies  wera  all  members  of  ona  great  fedb* 
ni6oo. 


Into  this  ftderation  ike  Angh>-SKBoa«  were  vow 
admitted.  A  regular  oommnnieation  was  op^aad 
between  our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  ia 
which  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and  poUsy 
w-ere  yet  discernible.  Many  noble  monnmenti 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  or  d^aced,  still 
retained  their  pristine  magnificence ;  and  travel 
lers,  to  whom  Livy  and  Sallust  were  utiintelligi* 
ble,  might  gain  from  the  Roman  aqueducts  aund 
temples  some  faint  notfen  of  Roman  history. 
The  dome  of  Agrippa,  still  glittering  with  bronae; 
the  mausolenm  of  Adrian,  not  yet  deprived  of  tta 
columns  and  statues ;  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the  Me^ 
cian  and  Northumbrian  pilgrims  some  part  of  the 
story  of  that  great  civilized  world  which  had 
passed  away.  The  islanders  returned,  with  awe 
deeply  impressed  on  their  half-opened  minds,  and 
told  the  wondering  inhabitants  of  the  hovels  Of 
London  and  York,  that,  near  the  grave  of  Saint 
Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had  piled  up 
buildings  wliich  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the 
judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in  the  traio 
of  Ch  ristian  ity .  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  were  assiduously  smdied  in  the 
Anglo^axon  monasteries.  The  names  of  Bede^ 
of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  surnamed  Erigena,  wer» 
justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such  was 
the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  ceti- 
tury,  began  the  last  great  descent  of  the  northen 
barbarians. 

During  several  generations  Denmark  and  Scan 
dinavia  continued  to  pour  fbrth  innumerable  pi 
rates,  distinguiiihed  by  strength,  by  valour,  by 
merciless  fbrocity,  and  by  hatred  of  the  Christiaii 
name.  No  country  suffered  so  much  from  these 
invaders  as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to  the 
ports  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  was  any  part  of 
our  island  so  ihr  distant  fVom  the  sea  as  to  be 
secure  fVom  attack.  The  same  atrocities  whioh 
had  attended  the  victory  of  the  Saxon  over  die 
Celt  were  now,  alter  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered 
by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civilizap 
tion,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this  bhnr, 
and  sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  «f 
adventurers  firom  the  Baltic  established  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  shore^  spread  gradually 
westward,  and,  supported  by  constant  re-enibrce- 
ments  fVom  beyond  the  sea,  aspired  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  fierce  Teutonks  breeds  lasted  during  mx 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  paramoviiL 
Cruel  massacres  Ibllowed  by  erael  retribution, 
provinces  wasted,  convents  pinndered,  and  oities 
razed  to  the  ground,  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  those  evil  days.  At  length  the 
North  ceased  to  send  forth  a  constant  stream  of 
fresh  depredators,  and  fhim  that  time  the  mtttnal 
aversion  of  the  races  began  to  subside.  Inter- 
marriage became  fVequent  Tlie  Danes  learned 
the  religion  of  the  Saxoqs,  and  Ans  one  causa 
of  deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The  Daaiilk 
and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  viride 
spread  language,  were  blended  together.  B«t 
the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was  bf 
no  means  efihced,  when  an  evem  took  plaoe 
which  prostrated  txnh,  in  eomrnoo  slavery  aad 
degradaiton,  at  the  feet  of  a  third  people. 

The  Normans  were  then  die  foremost  raoe  of 
Christendom.  Their  Takmr  and  ferocity  had 
made  them  oonspieaoiif  among  die  rovers  whoai 
ScandhMVia  had  tent  fordi  «i  ravage  Westem 
Europe.    Their  tciUwwe  long  the  tenor  of  boH 
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eoasts  of  the  Channel  Their  arms  were  re- 
peatedly carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Carlo* 
vingian  empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of 
the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne  ceded  to  the 
strangers  li  fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble 
river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which  was  their 
fiivourite  element  In  that  province  they  finuided 
a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extended  its  in- 
fluence ^over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of 
Brittany  and  Maine.  Without  faiying  aside  that 
dauntless  valour  which  bad  been  the  terror  of 
every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found 
in  the  country  where  they  settled.  Their  courage 
secured  their  territory  against  foreign  invasion. 
They  established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long 
been  unknown  in  the  Frank  empira  They  em- 
braced  Christianity,  and  with  Chiistianity  they 
learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to 
teach.  They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and 
adopted  the  French  tongue,  in  which  the  lAtin 
was  the  predominant  element.  They  speedily 
raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  uxl  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
Tliey  found  it  a  barbarous  jargon ;  they  fixed  it 
in  writing;  and  they  employed  it  in  legislation, 
in  poetry,  aojd  in  romance.  They  renounced 
that  brutal  iutemperance  to  which  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  great  Grerman  fiunily  were  too 
much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  die  Norman 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  vora- 
city and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish 
neighbours.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence, not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads 
of  strong  drink,  but  in  lai^ge  and  stately  edifices^ 
rich  armour,  gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well- 
ordered  tournaments,  banquets*  delicate  rather 
than  abundant^  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
thfeir  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating 
power.  That  ohivalrous  spirit  which  has  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  politics, 
morals,  and  manners  of  all  the  European  nations, 
was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  among  the 
Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  distinguished 
by  their  gracefiil  bearing  and  insinuating  address. 
They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in 
»egotiation,  and  by  a  natural  eloquence  which 
they  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of 
one  of  their  historians  that  the  Nonnan  gentlemen 
were  orators  fVom  the  cradle.  But  their  chief 
fiime  was  derived  from  their  military  exploits. 
Eveiy  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Bead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  disci- 
pline and  valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the 
bead  of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts 
of  Connaught.  Another  founded  the  monarchy 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  emperors  both 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  arms. 
A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  in- 
vested by  his  fellow-soldien  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Antioch }  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose 
namc^  lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  cele- 
brated through  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and 
most  geiieious  of  the  champions  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early 
began  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of 
£ngland.  Before  the  Conquest,  English  princes 
received  their  education  in  Normandy.  English 
sees  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Nor- 
mans.   Norman-French  was  ihmiliarly  spoken  in 


the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  court  of  Romfa 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  ther 
Confessor  what  the  court  of  Versailles  loiig  after- 
ward was  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which 
followed  it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy 
on  the  English  throne,  bvtt  gave  up  the  whole 
population  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Nor- 
man race.  The  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  na- 
tion has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  c^m 
plete.  The  country  was  portioned  out  among  the 
captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  insti- 
tutions, closely  connected  with  the  institution  of 
property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  op- 
press the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel'  penal 
code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the  privileges, 
and  even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet 
the  subject  race,  though  beaten  down  and  trodden 
under  foot,  still  made  its  sling  felt  Some  bold 
men,  the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads, 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  there,  in 
defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest  laws,  waged 
a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors.  As- 
sassination was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence. 
Many  Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace.  The  corpses  of  many  were  found 
bearing  the  marks  of  violence.  Death  by  tortura 
was  denounced  against  the  murderers,  and  strict 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  generally  in  vain, 
for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  screen 
them.  It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to  lay 
a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  person 
of  French  extraction  should  be  found  slain ;  and 
this  regulation  was  followed  up  by  another  regu- 
lation, providing  that  every  person  who  was 
found  slain  should  be  supposed  to  be  a  French- 
man, unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a  Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed 
the  Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English 
history.  The  French  kings  of  England  rose,  in- 
deed, to  an  eminence  which  was  the  wonder  and 
dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.  They  con 
quered  Ireland.  They  received  the  homage  of 
Scotland.  By  their  valour,  by  their  policy,  hf 
their  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances,  they  becaih^ 
far  more  powerful  on  the  Continent  than  thei 
liege  lords,  the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  wel 
as  Europe,  was  dazzled  by  their  power  and  gloz^ 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  unwillitk| 
admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  defence  of  Joppa 
and  the  victorious  march  to  Ascalonj  and  Ar& 
bian  motliers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet 
At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  was  about  to  end,  as  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  lines  had  ended,  and  that  a  single 
great  monarchy  would  spread  from  tlie  Orkneys 
to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strong  an  association  is 
established  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness 
of  a  sovereign  and  the  greamess  of  the  nation 
which  he  rules,  that  almost  every  historian  of 
England  has  expatiated  with  a  sentiment  of  ex- 
ultation on  the  power  and  splendour  of  her  fo- 
reign masters,  and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
power  and  splendotir  as  a  calamity  to  our  nountiy. 
This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national 
pride  on  the  greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Raniillies  with 
patriotic  regret  and  shame.  The  Conqueror  and 
his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation  were  not 
Englishmen ;  most  of  them  were  bom  in  France ; 
they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  Sa 
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f^unce;  iheb  ordinary  speech  "wna  French; 
almost  every  high  office  in  theit  gift  was  filled 
by  a  Freaehman ;  every  acquisition  which  they 
Bsade  on  the  Continent  estranged  them  more  and 
more  from  the  population  of  our  island.  One  of 
die  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempted  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing 
an  English  princess ;  but,  by  many  of  his  hafonS) 
this  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  be^ 
tween  a  white  planter  and  a  Quadroon  girl  would 
now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.  In  history  he  is 
known  by  the  honourable  surname  of  Beauclero; 
but,  in  his  own  time,  his  own  connnTmen  called 
him  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  contemptuous  alln^ 
non  to  his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under  dieir 
government,  it  is  probable  that  England  would 
never  have  had  an  independent  existence.  Her 
princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates,  would  have  been 
men  differing  in  race  and  language  fVom  the 
artisans  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  reve> 
nues  of  her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
spent  in  festivities  and  diversions  on  the  banks  of 
ie  Seine.  The  noble  langnage  of  Milton  and  Burke 
would  have  remained  a  mstic  dialect,  without  a 
hteratnre,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography, 
and  would  have  been  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  the  use  of  boors.  Ko  man  of  English  extraction 
would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  become 
ittg  in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities 
to  an  event  which  her  historians  have  generelly 
represented  as  disastrous.  Her  interest  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  her  mlers,  that 
she  had  ik>  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  mislbr- 
tunes.  The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her 
six  first  French  kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salva- 
tk>n.  Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of 
his  iather,  of  Henry  Beanclerc,  or  of  die  Con- 
queror, nay,  had  he  even  possessed  the  martiiU 
eoorage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the 
Sjng  of  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  incapa- 
ble as  all  the  other  successors  of  Hugh  Cbpet  had 
been,  the  bouse  of  Plantagenet  must  have  risen 
10  unrivalled  ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at 
this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first  time  since 
die  death  of  Charlemagne,  was  governed  by  a 
prince  of  great  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  England,  which,  smoe  die  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, bad  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen, 
always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion 
•f  a  triflor  and  a  coward.  From  that  moment 
her  prospects  brightened.  John  Mras  driven  from 
Kormandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled 
to  make  their  election  between  tlie  island  and  the 
•ontiaent  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people 
whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  despised, 
they  gradually  came  to  regard  England  as  ifaeir 
country,  and  the  English  as  their  countrymen. 
The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  fbund  that 
ihey  had  common  interests  and  common  enemies. 
Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the 
fevour  shown  by  the  court  to  the  natives  of 
Poitou  and  Aqultabie.  The  great-grandsons  of 
fikose  who  had  fimght  under  William  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  Ibught  under 
Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  reconeilia- 
hon  was  the  Great  Charter,  won  by  their  united 
exertions,  and  framed  for  their  cotnmon  benefit 
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nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events  is 
the  history  of  wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained 
by  various  tribes,  which,  indeed,  all  dwelt  on 
English  iproundy  but  which  regarded  each  other 
with  avevsion,  suoh  as  has  soaroeiy  ever  existed 
between  oommunities  separated  by  physical 
barriers;  for  even  the  mutual  animosity  of  coui»- 
tries  at  war  with  each  other  is  languid  when 
compared  widi  the  animosity  cf  nations  whichi 
morally  eepaiatady .  ate  yet  locally  intermingled. 
In  no  oountry  has  thaeamity  of  race  been  carried 
fhrther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  that 
enmity  been  more  completely  efifaced.  The 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  the  hostile  ele- 
ments were  melted  down  into  one  homogeneous 
mast  are  not  accurately  known  to  us.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  when  John  became  king,  the  distino- 
don  between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
his  grandson  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the 
t^e  of  Rksfaard  the  First,  the  ordinary  impreca- 
tion of  a  Norman  gentleman  was,  **  May  I  be- 
oome  an  Englishman  T  His  ordinary  form  of 
indignant  denial  was,  ^Bo  you  take  me  for  an 
Englishman  V*  The  descendant  of  such  a  gentle- 
man, a  hundred  years  later,  was  proud  of  the 
ESnglish  name. 

The  souices  of  the  noblest  rivers,  which  spread 
fertility  over  continents,  and  bear  richly-laden 
fleets  to  the  sea,  axe  to  be  sought  in  wild  and 
barren  momtain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid  down  in 
maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travellers.  To 
such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our 
annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of 
our  fireiedom,  our  proaperityi  and  our  glory.  Then 
it  was  that  ihOi  great  English  people  was  formed, 
that  the  national  chaiaoter  began  to  exhibit  those 
peculiarities  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,'and 
that  our  iathe^s  became  emphatk»Jly  islanders; 
islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position,  but 
in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners. 
Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  Con- 
stitution which  has  ever  since,  through  all 
changes,  preserved  its  identity ;  that  Constimtion 
of  which  all  the  other  firee  constitutions  in  the 
world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under 
whioh  any  great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  dur- 
ing many  ages.  Then  it  was  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  arehetype  of  ail  the  representative 
assemblies -which  now  meet,  either  in  the  Old  or 
in  die  New  World,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it 
was  that  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival 
of  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it  was  that 
the  courage  of  those  sailors  who  manned  the  rude 
berks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made  the  flag  of 
England  terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  that 
the  most  anoient  colleges  which  suil  exist  at  both 
the  great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded. 
Then  Vrae  formed  that  language,  less  musical,  in- 
deed, than  the  languages  of  the  South,  but  in 
force,  in  richness^  in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest 
purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
orator,  inferior  to  diat  of  Greece  alone.  Then, 
too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble 
literature,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable 
of  the  many  gkiries  of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  oenniry  the  nmnlgama- 
tion  of  the  raoee  ^^as  all  but  complete;  ami  it  was 
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claimed  the  right  of  begs^ng  and  hotmwing. 
They  therefore  sometimes  begged  in  ft-tone  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  cdmmand,  and 


•(HTietimes  borrowed  with  small  thought  of  re-«  his  rule,  vere  but  too  ready  to  believe  thdH  whc^, 


paying.  But  the  Ikct  that  it  was  thought  neoet- 
saty  to  disguise  these  exactions  under  the  liainee 
of  benevolences  and  loans  sufficiently  pny^ed  that 
the  authority  of  the  great  oonstitutionBl  rule  was 
imiversally  recognised. 

The  principle  that  the  King  Of  England  was 
bound  to  conduct  the  administration  aocording  to 
law,  and  that,  if  he  did  any  thing  afpAuist  law,  his 
advisers  and  agents  were  answerable,  was  estab- 
lished ^t  a  very  early  period,  as  the  severe  jadg> 
ments  pronounced  and  executed  tm  mftny  foyal 
fiivourites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  oer- 
tain  that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  oAen 
violated  by  the  Plantagenets,  end  that  the  ir\jured 
parties  were  often  unable  to  obtain  rsdress.  Ao- 
cording  to  law,  no  Englishman  could  be  arrested 
6t  detained  in  confinement  merely  by  the  man- 
date of  tHb  sovereign.  In  ftict,  persons  obnokious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned 
without  any  other  authority  than"  a  rojral  order. 
According  to  law,  torture,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Boman  jurisprudence,  could  not,  in  any  circnm- 
stances,  be  inflicted  on  an  English  subject 
Nevertheless,  during  the  troubles  of  ^e  fifteenth 
century,  a  rack  was  introduced  into  the  Tower, 
and  was  occasionally  used  under  tbe  plea  of 
poUtical  necessity.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  infer  from  such  irregularities  ^at  the  English 
monarchs  were,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
absolute.  Wo  live  in  a  highly  civilized  society, 
in  which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffused  by 
means  of  the  press  and  of  the  post-office,  that  any 
gross  act  of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of 
onr  island  is,  in  a  few  hours,  discussed  by  millions. 
If  an  English  sovereign  were  now  to  imn\ure  a 
sulu'ect  in  defiance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpns^ 
or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  tbe  torture,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by  the  news, 
in  the  Middle  Ages*  tlie  state  of  society  was 
widely  different  Rarely  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty did  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  A  man  might  be 
illegally  confined  during  many  months  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and  no  whimper  of 
die  transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is-  higrhly 
probable  that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  before  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had 
the  least  suspicion  that  it  was  ever  employed. 
Nor  were  our  aiicestors  by  any  means  so  much 
alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  maintainfing- 
great  general  niles.  We  have  been  taught  by 
long  experience  that  we  cannot,  without  danger, 
iufier  any  breach  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  therefore  now  nniversally  held  that 
a  government  which  unnecessarily  dxceedt  its 
powers  ought  to  be  visited  with  severe  porliamem- 
aiy  censure,  and  that  a  government  which  tinder 
the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency,  and  with"  pure 
mtentions,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  ought,  with* 
but  delay^  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  pet  of 
indemnity.  But  such  were  not  the  Ibelings  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen* 
turies.  They  were  little  disposed  t6  contend  for 
a  principle  merely  as  a  principle,  or  to  cry  out 
against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt  to 
be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  of 
the  aidministration  was  mild  and  popular,  they 
m^i^  willing  to  allow  soma  latitude  to  their 
sovereign.    H,  fox  ends  genenUy  aoknowledged 


to  be  ^oed,  be  exerted  a  vigour  beyond  the  kfT; 
they  noi  only  forgave,  font  applauded  him\  MdU 
whMe  they  mijoyed  security  a&d  prosperity  undeA 


ever  had  incanrred  his  displeasure  bad  deserved- 
it  Bdft  to  this  ittdolgeiiQe  there  was  a  limit  j  soil 
was  that  king  wise  who  prssumed  far  on  Uh» 
fi)|beataiice  of  the  English  people.  They  migjht 
sometimes  allow  him  lo.  overstep  ifae  oonstitutioiii^ 
Hae,  bat  HMf-alBO  idained  the  privilege  of  owtt^, 
stepping  that  line  themselves,  whenever  his  ez; » 
ctoeehifiettis  were -so  serious  as  to  exoile  alanfev. 
If,  not  content  with  oocasionally  oppressing  iodi* 
vidvals,  he  darM  to  oppress  great  masses,  bis 
siifallects  promptly*  appealed  to  the  laws,  and,  that 
appeal  ftiling,  appealed  as  promptly  to  tha  God* 
of  battles. 

They  might,  indeed,  saMy  tolerate  a  king  m  a 
ibw  excesses!,  isr  they  had  in  Nserve  a  ohedi^ 
which  soon  brought  the  flstoest  aad  pxoudea^ 
king  to  reason,  the  cheek  of  pfcytfcal  ibice.  It  i» 
diffloolt  Ibr  an  Engtishman  of  the  ninetseodv 
centnry  to  image  to  himself  tbe  ftcility  and 
rapidi^  with  whksh,  four  hundied^  years  ago^  this 
check  was  applied.  The  people  have  long  un» 
learned  the  vse  of  arms.  The  art  of  war  has- 
beenr  carried  to  a  perfootion.miknown  toour  ibra- 
lathers,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  art  is  confined, 
to  a  partieolarelass.  A  hundred  thousand  troopi^ 
well  disciplined  and  commanded,  will  ke^  dDWO* 
millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  A  few  reg»^ 
ments  of  household  ttoops  are  sufficient  to  overs 
awe  aH  the  disoontomted  spMts  of  a  large  capitai^ 
In  the  mean  time,-  the  ^fihet  of  the  eonetaat  pn>t 
gress  of  wealth  has  been  to  anake  iiuwirreoiiOD 
fhr  more  tenible  to  thniking  men  than  naaladmin 
istration.  bnraense  sams  have  been  taupeoded  on 
works  which!,  if  a  rebellion  broke  eat,  might 
perish  in  a  few  hours.  The  mass  of  movabia 
wealth  collected  in  the  ahops  and  warehouses  of 
London  alone  exoeeds  five  hundred  Ibid  that 
whicli  die  whole  island  eontained  in  the  days'  of - 
the  Plantagenets,  and  if  the  government  wer% 
subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  movable 
wealth  would  be  eacpoaed  to  imminent  riskof« 
spoliation  -and  destmotion.  Sdll  greater  wooH 
be  the  risk  to  publio  credit,  on  which  thoosaads  oC 
fiunilies  directly  depend  for  subsistence^  and  witb 
which  the  credit  of  the  whole  eonunercial  work!, 
is  Inseparably  connected.  It  is  no  exaggeratloa 
to  say  that  a  civU  war  of  a  week  on  £ngUsli 
ground  would  now  produce  disasters  whioh 
would  be  felt  fr6m  this  Hoangbo  to  the  MiisQurif 
and  of  which  the  tmoes  would  be  discernible  a;^ 
the  distance  of  a  oentuty.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  a  cura 
more  desperate  liian  almost  any  malady  wUch 
can  afflict  the  statCL  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  fog 
political  distempers;  a  remedy  whkh  utis  al* 
ways  at  hand,  and  which,  though  doubtless  shazp 
at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill 
efieots.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in 
a  popular  cause,  an  irregalar  army  could  be  a» 
sembled  in  a  day.  Regular  army  there  was  none. 
Every  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldiership^ 
and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tinctures 
The  national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  fiooks 
and  herds,  in  the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  people.  All 
die  furniture,  the  stock  of  shops,  the  machinetj 
which  could  be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of  less 
value  than  die  pyop^r^  whioh  some  single  pa^ 
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iJa0ii  bow  oontain.  SuuinflwturM  wot^  sudt^ 
credit  sfanost  unknown.  Society}  therefbref  re- 
covtfred  ftdm  &e  shook  a$  sottn  as  the  actual  coor 
diet  was  over.  The  calamities  of  eivil  war  were 
ofinflned  to  the  slaughter  on  the  fiekl  of  battle, 
mod  to  a  few  sabseqnem  executionfl  and  conflsca- 
tlona.  In  a  week  dte  peasant  was  dhiinf  hit 
team  and  the  esqmre  Hjring  his  hawks  oTer  the 
field  of  Towion  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  eztraoi^ 
iSimy  event  had  intemipted  Ihe  vegulac  ooorse 
of  fannoan  life. 

A  himdred  and  sixty  years  haye  now  elapsed 
^nce  die  English  people  have  b^  foroe  aubveited 
a  govemment:  During  the  hundred  and  sixty 
yeoiB  which  preceded  the  anion  of  the  Roses,  nine 
Idngs  reigned  in  England.  Six  of  ^ese  nine 
kings  were  deposed ;  Are  lost  their  lives  as  well 
as  iheir  crowns.  It  is  evident,  thMelbre,  that  any 
eompaiison  between  our  ancient  add  oar  modern 
poiify  must  lead  to  most  erroneous  coneiusioos, 
unlets  large  aUowance  be  made  lor  the  effect  of 
that  restraint  which  reaistanoe  and  the  ibar  of  le- 
dsnoice  constantly  imposed  on  the  Phmtagenets. 
As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a  most  im- 
portant security  which-  we  want,  (hey  might  safely 
dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we  justly 
attach  the  highest  importsnce.  As  we  cannot, 
^idnnt  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  die  imagina^ 
l&m  recoils^  employ  physical  fbroe  as  a  check  on 
misgovernmentj  it  is  evidently  our  wisdom  to 
keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  highest  «9tate  of  efficiency,  to  watoh 
^AAl  jealopsy  the  first  beginnings  of  encroach* 
meat,  and  never  to  su^r  irregularities,  even 
^ten  harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents. 
Ibar  huiKlred  years  ago  such  minute  vigilance 
nd^  s^em  unnecessary.  A  nation  of  hardy 
aiehers  and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk  to 
Hm  liberties,  connive  at  some  illegal  acts  «q  the 
pert  of  *  prince  whose  geneml  administration 
was  good,  and  whose  thicNae  was  not  defeaded 
by  a  single  company  of  regular  soldiers. 

Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  appear  when 
eompared  with  those  elaborate  constitutions  of 
whirii  the  last  seventy  years  have  been  ihiitfiil, 
the  English  long  enjoyed  a  large  measara  of  firee> 
dam  and  happiness.  Though  during  die  feeble 
migB  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  state  was  torn  &rst 
by  fiKXioBS,  and  at  length  by  civil  war;  though 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  prinoe  of  dissolute  and 
impetions  character;  though  Rkihard  the  Third 
haa  generally  been  represemed  as  a  monster  of 
depravity;  though  the  exactions  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  caused  great  repining,  it  is  certain  that 
our  ancestors,  imdor  those  kingS|  were  Jhr  better 
governed  than  the  Belgians  under  Philip  iur- 
named  the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that  Loois 
who  was  styled  the  fhtber  of  his  people.  Even 
while  die  wars  of  the  Roses  were  actually  rag^ 
big,  Our  couhtry  appears  to  have  been  in  a  hap* 
pier  condition  than  the  neighbouring  realm*  dur* 
ing  years  of  prolbund  peaee.  Gomines  was  one 
6€  Ae  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time. 
He  had  seen  all  the  richest  and  most  higfalyr 
tivifisad  parts  of  die  Continent  He  had  Uvm  in 
the  opalent  towns  of  Flanders,  die  Manchesters 
and  laverpools  of  the  fifteenth  oenmiy.  He  had 
visited  Florence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnifl- 
eenee  of  Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  not  yet  bumbled 
by  Ae  confederates  of  Cambray.  This  eminent 
man  deliberately  pronounced  EIngland  to  be  the 
beat  '*^  veraed  ooontry  of  which  he  had  any 


knoarledge.  Her  Constitntian  he  emphatically 
designated  as  a  just  and  holy  thing,  which,  while 
it  protected  the  people,  really  strengthened  the 
bands  of  a  prinoe  who  respected  it  In  no  other 
country,  he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured 
iWmi  wrong.  The  calamities  produced  by  our 
intestine  wars  seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  ta 
the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men,  and  to  leave  uo 
traces  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
elsewhere^  no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated 
cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  dio  efficiency  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative  that  England 
was  advantageously  distinguished  from  most  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  A  peculiarity  equally 
important  though  less  noticed,  was  the  rebition 
in  which  the  nobility  stood  here  to  the  comtnon- 
alty.  There  was  a  strong  hereditary  aristocracy ; 
but  it  was,  of  all  hereditary  ariatocracies,  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invi- 
dious character  of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving members  fiom  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending-  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple. Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman. 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly- 
maile  knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by. 
fiiHganfft  and  tbriA  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a  battle  or  a 
siega  It  was  regarded  as  no  disparagement  for 
the  dauc^ter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal  duke,  to 
espouse  a  distinguished  commoner.  Thus  Sir 
John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole 
married  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  ot 
George,  duke  of  Cbirence.  Good  blood  was  iw 
deed  held  in  high  respect;  but  between  good 
bb)od  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there  wa^ 
most  ibrtunately  ibr  our  country,  no  necessary 
connection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as 
old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  in  it  There  were  new  men  who  bore  the 
highest  tides.  There  were  untitled  men  well 
known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who  had 
broken  the  Sa^n  mnks  at  Hastings  and  scaled 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohunfl^ 
Mowbrays,  Be  Yeres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  with  no  higher  addition  than  that 
of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges  beyond 
those  enjoyed  by  every  former  and  shop-keeper. 
There  was,  therefbre,  here  no  line  like  that  which 
in  some  other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from 
the  plebeian.  The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  X9 
murmur  at  dignides  to  which  his  own  children 
might  rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to 
insult  a  class  into  which  his  own  children  muat 
descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  links 
whieh  connected  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty 
became  closer  and  more  numerous  than  ever. 
The  MLtent  of  the  destruction  which  had  fallen  en 
the  old  aristocracy  may  be  infbrred  thm  a  single 
circumstance.  In  the  year  1451  Henry  the  Sixth 
summdned  fiAy-three  temporal  lords  to  Parlii^ 
ment  The  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  thejParliament  of  1485  were  only 
twenty-nine,  andof  these  twenty-nine  several  had 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  During 
the  ibllowing  century  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
were  largely  recruited  firom  among  the  gentry, 
The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  sahitary  intermiJiture  <% 
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cbsset.  The  knight  of  the  flhire  was  the  cpn- 
necting  link  between  the  baron  and  the  shop- 
keeper. On  the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the 
goldsmiths,  drapers,  and  grocers  who  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  commercial  towns, 
•at  also  members  who,  in  any  other  country, 
would  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to 
bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  ho- 
uonrable  descent  through  manygenemtions.  Some 
of  them  were  younger  sons  and  brothers  of  greet 
lords.  Others  could  boast  even  of  royal  blood. 
At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  of  Bedford, 
called  in  oourtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  fa- 
ther, oflkred  himself  as  candidate  ibr  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  example  wbb 
followed  by  others.  Seeited  in  that  house,  the 
heirs  pf  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  be- 
came as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the 
humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled. 
Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  most 
democratic  in  the  world ;  a  peculiarity  which  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has 
produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  tiie  Seventh,  of  his 
■On,  and  of  his  grand-children,  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Personal  character  may  in  some  degree  explain 
the  difference,  for  courage  and  force  of  will  were 
common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  They  exercised  their  power  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  always 
with  vigour,  often  with  violence,  sometimes  with 
cruelty.  They,  in  imitation  of  the  dynasty  which 
had, preceded  them,  occasionally  invaded  the 
righljp  of  individuals,  occasionally  exacted  taxes 
onder  the  name  of  loans  and  g^lb,  occasionally 
dispensed  with  penal  statutes,  and,  though  they 
never  presumed  to  enact  any  permanent  law  by 
their  own  authority,  occasionally  took  npon  them- 
selves, when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  to  meet 
temporary  exigencies  by  temporary  edicts.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  ibr  the  Tudora  to  carry 
oppression  beyond  a  certain  l>plnt;  for  they  had 
no  armed  force,  and  they  were  surroondod  by  nn 
armed  people.  The  palace  was  gnarded  by  a 
few  domestics,  whom  the  array  of  a  tingle  ahire, 
or  of  a  single  ward  of  London,  cdnld  with  ease 
have  t)verpowered.  These  haughty  princes  were 
therefbre  under  a  restraint  stronger  than  any 
which  mere  laws  can  impose-^under  a  restraint 
which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from  tome- 
times  treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and 
even  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but  which  efEtctu* 
ally  secured  the  nation  against  general  and  long- 
continued  oppression.  They  might  safely  be 
tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  ccort,  but  it  was 
necessary  Ibr  them  to  watch  with  constant  anxiety 
the  temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the  Ei^th, 
Ibr  example,  enconntered  no  opposition  when  he 
wished  to  send  Buckingham  and  Surrey,  Anne 
Boleyn  ond  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  aeaffold ;  but 
when,  without  the  consent  of  IVu'liament,  he  de- 
manded of  his  subjects  a  contribution  amouMing 
i6  one  sixth  of  their  goods,  1%  soon  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  refract.  The  cry  of  hundreds  of  thoo- 
eands  was  that  they  were  English  and  not  French, 
freemen  and  not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  com- 
Riisfioners  fled  for  their  lives.  In  8uffi>lk  four 
thousand  men  appeared  In  arras.  The  king^s 
lleuteiianta  m  thiat  ootmty  Toinly  exerted  liiem- 


selves  to  raise  an  army.  ^Those  who  did  LOtita 
the  insurrection  declared  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  their  brethren  in  such  a  qiianeL 
Henry,  proud  and  self-willed  as  he  waa,  ihnxtl^ 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict  K'ith  the  vooMd 
spirit  or  the  nation.  He  had  before  his  eyes  the 
ihte  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Porafiet  He  nOt  only  cancelled 
his  illegal  conunissions ;  he  not  only  granted  m 
general  pardon  to  all  the  nateontents,  but  he  pulh 
licly  and  solemnly  apologised  for  his -infraction of 
tke  laws. 

His  oondoet,  on  this  occasion,  well  illuftiatM 
the  whole  policy  of  his  house.  The  tempcT  of 
the  princes  of  that  line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit 
high;  but  they  understood  the  temper  of  the  n»> 
tion  which  they  governed,  and  never  once,  Hkn 
some  of  theif  predecessors,  and  some  of  their  sne- 
cessors,  carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point  Tba 
discretion  of  the  Tudora  was  such,  that  their 
power,  thoiigh  it  was  often  resisted,  was  never 
subverted.  The  reign  of  every  one  of  them  was 
disturbed  by  formidable  discontents ;  but  the  go- 
vernment never  failed  either  to  soothe  the  muti- 
neers, or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Some- 
times, by  timely  concesswns,  it>Bucceeded  in  aver^ 
ing  civil  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm, 
and  called  for  help  on  the  nation.  The  nation 
obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and 
enabled  him  to  qneU  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  tbcr 
age  of  Elizabeth,  England  grew  and  flourishad 
under  a  poM^  which  contained  the  gem^  of  our 
present  instimtions,  and  .which,  though  not  very 
exactly  defined  or  very  exactly  observed,  wa« 
yet  e^ctually  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
despotism,  by  the  awe  in  which  the  govenooia 
stood  of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  governed* 

Bat  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particalar 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  same  causes 
which  produce  a  division  of  labour  in  the  peooe- 
fill  arts,  most  «t  length  make  war  a  distinoC 
science  and  a  distinct  trade.  A  time  arrives 
when  the  use  of  arms  begins  to  occupy  the  en- 
tire attention  of  a  separate  class.  Itsoon  i^pears 
that  peasants  and  bnzghers,  however  brave,  eve 
unable  to  stand  their  groimd  against  veteran  sol- 
diets,  whose  whole  lUe  Is  a  preparatkm  for  the 
day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced  by. 
long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  move* 
ments  have  all  the  jMrecision  of  clockwork.  It  ia 
lelt  that  the  defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  be 
safely  intrusted  to  warriora  taken  from  the  plough 
or  the  loom  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  If  anj 
state  form  a  great  regular  army,  <he  borderiDg 
Slailes'  mnst  imitate  the  examjile,  or  must  submit 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  fiut,  where  a  great  rsguUtf 
atmy  exists,  limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  WM  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  Tbo 
soirereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from  what  bad 
been  the  chief  restnim  on  his  power,  and  he  in* 
evitably  becomes  absolute,  unless  he  is  suloocted 
to  checks  such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  a  so* 
ciety  where  all  axe  soldiers  occasionally,  and  natm 
permanently. 

Wi^  the  danger  came  alao  the  means  of  ee» 
capa  hk  the  monarchies  of  the  Kiddie  Ai^e 
the  power  of  the  sword  belonged  to  the  prince, 
but  the  power  of  the  purse  belonged  to  ilie  u^ 
tion ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  it  mada 
the  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more  foriiiid»» 
ble  to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of  the  iiatmi 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  prince.    Hie  l«a» 
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iKltay  Hfrmmos  woQild  no  longer  auffloe,  even 
fat  the  earpenses  of  cWil  goTernment.  It  waa 
Utterly  impoeaible  thst,  without  a  regular  and  ex- 
mnTe  system  of  taxatioD,  he  ooold  keep  in  oon* 
■mt  efficiency  a  great  body  of  diacipUned  troops. 
The  policy  which  the  pnliamentaxy  acsembliee 
flf  Eorope  ought  to  have  adopted  was  to  take 
tiieSr  fxana  firmly  on  their  constitutional  zight  to 
giTe  or  withhold  money,  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
fiinds  for  the  support  of  armies,  till  ample  securi- 
tiee  had  been  provided  against  despotism. 

This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  ooantry 
•hme^  In  the  neighboiiring  kingdons  great  mili- 
tary  eetablishments  were  fiimied }  no  new  safe- 
Ipards  for  public  liberty  wore  devised  ;  and  the 
toDoeqat^toe  was,  that  the  old  parliamentary  in- 
adtutioDS  everywhere  ceased  to  exist  In  France, 
wheie  they  had  always  been  feeble,  they  lan- 
guished, and  at  length  died  of  mare  weakness, 
in  Spain,  where  they  had  been  as  strong  as  in 
rnj  part  of  Europe,  they  struggled  fiercely  fi>r 
hfe^  bm  straggled  too  late.  The  mechanics  of 
Toledo  and  Yalladolid  vainly  defended  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Castxlian  Cortes  against  the  vete- 
na  battalions  of  Cbaiies  the  Fifth.  As  vainly, 
In  the  next  generation,  did  the  citieens  of  Sara- 
patm  stand  up  against  JPhilip  the  Second  lor  the 
old  eonstitution  of  Aragon.  One  after  another, 
the  great  national  councils  of  the  continental  mo- 
naiohiea— cooneils  onoe  scarcely  less  proud  and 
powerfiil  thatt  those  which  sat  aft  Westminster — 
ttuk  into  utter  insignificanea  If  they  met,  they 
nut  merely  as  our  Convocation  now  meets,  to  go 
Ihioiigh  some  venerable  form. 

In  England  events  took  a  difi^ent  course. 
This  siagalar  felicity  she  owed  chieflv  to  her  in- 
salar  situation.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiileenth 
oeotmy  great  military  estab&hments  were  indis- 
psnssble  to  tiie  dignityr  and  even  to  the  safety  of 
-Ae  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  If  eitbei 
of  tboee  two  powers  had  disarmed,  it  would 
.  BOOB  have  been  compelled  to  sabrait  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  other.  Bat  En^nd,  proteeted  by  the 
sea  against  invasion,  and  rarely  engaged  in  war- 
lika  operations  on  the  Continent,  was  not  as  yet 
tmder  the  necessity  of  employing  regular  troops. 
The  sixteenth  century,  die  seventeenth  century, 
Ixmd  her  still  without  a  standing  army.  At  the 
oommoicement  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  po- 
Ktioal  science  had  made  oonsiderable  progress. 
*  The  Am  of  the  Spaniah  Cortes  and  of  the  French 
tetss^Geoeral  had  given  solemn  warning  to  our 
Hritaaients ;  and  our  Pfeurliainents  fully  aware 
'Of  the  nature  and  magnitnde  of  the  danger, 
adopted,  in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which, 
after  a  contest  protracted  through  three  genera- 
lams,  was  at  length  suoceisful. 

Ahnost  every  writer  v^ho  haa  treated  of  that 
omtest  has  been  desirous  to  show  that  Ms  own 
ptity  was  the  party  which  was  struggling  to  pre- 
serve the  old  Constitution  nnaltexed.  The  tiixth, 
hoarever,  is,  that  the  old  Coustitation  could  not 
he  pieaerved  anahered.  A  law,  beyond  the  oon- 
'  list  «f  hmnan  wisdom,  had  deoreed  that  there 
shtRdd  no  longer  be  governments  of  ^lat  peeulaar 
«tasi  which,  in  the  ibarfeenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
taries^  had  been  common  throng^ioutEttiope.  The 
<lot^iaa,  tfaereflnn,  was  not  whether  our  polity 
^MMdd  undergo  a  change,  but  what  the  nature  of 
thechsnge  ahonld  be.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
Ml  taighty  fixce  had  distnrbed  the  old  eqmli- 
'lirioiD,  and  had  turned  one  limited  nonamhy 
ift«r  aBMher  int»  an  abaotate  monMchy.    What 


had  happened  elsewhere  ironld  assuredly  hav« 
happened  here,  unless  the  balance  had  been  re* 
dressed  by  a  great  transfer  of  power  from  the 
crown  to  the  Parliament  Our  princes  wer« 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means  of  coer 
cion  suoh  as  no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever 
possessed.  Hiey  must  inevitably  have  become 
despots,  unless  they  had  been,  at  the  same  tiroi^ 
placed  under  restraints  to  which  no  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  ther«ft>re,  that,  had  none  but 
polidcal  causes  been  at  work,  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  would  not  have  passed  away  without  a 
fierce  conflict  between  our  kings  and  their  Parli»> 
ments.  But  other  causes  of  perhaps  greater 
potency  contributed  to  produce  the  same  efieot 
While  the  government  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its 
highest  vigour,  took  place  an  event  which  has 
coloured  the  destinies  of  all  Christian  nations,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
Twice  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  mind  of 
Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  domination  of 
Rome.  The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  energy  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  the  zeal  of  the  yoong  orders  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Crusadevs 
whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on  an  unwarlika 
population,  crushed  the  Albigensian  churohesi 
The  second  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  England, 
and  spread  to  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  Coo- 
stance,  by  removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorders 
which  had  given  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  tha 
princes  of  Europe,  by  unsparingly  uring  fire  and 
sword  against  the  heretics,  succeeded  in  arresting 
and  turning  back  the  movement  Nor  is  this 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a  Pro- 
testant, it  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  sfde  of 
the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards ;  yet  an  en- 
lightened and  temperate  Protestant  will  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  success,  either  of 
the  Albigensians  or  of  the  Lollards,  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church  df  Rome  was, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Church  had 
been  overthrown,  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  vacant  space  would  have 
been  occupied  by  some  system  more  corrupt  stiU. 
There  was  then,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  very  little  knowledge,  and  that  little  was 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man  in  five  hun* 
dred  could  have  spelled  his  way  through  a  psaloL 
Book»  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of  printij^g 
was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in 
beauty  and  clearness  to  those  whkh  every  cottager 
may  now  command,  sold  for  prices  which  many 
priests  could  not  afibrd  to  give.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  that  the  laity  should  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spiritual 
yoke,  they  would  have  put  on  another,  and  tliat 
the  power  lately  exercised  by  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Churoh  of  Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  Ihr 
worse  olass  of  teachers.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  comparatively  a  time  of  light;  yet  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a  oonsiderable  number  of 
those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  tha 
first  confident  and  piausible  guide  who  ofiered 
himself,  and  wer^  soon  led  into  errors  far  mora 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  renounced. 
Thus  Matthias  and  Slniperdoling,  apostles  of  lust, 
robbery,  and  nrarder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule 
gr^t  oities.  In  a  darker  age  such  false  prophets 
might  have  founded  empireSi  and  ChiistianilBr 
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ihigbt  hurt  been  distorted  into  t  eniel  and  ikMo* 
lious  mpentition,  more  nomoiia^  not  only  than 
fopery^  but  even  than  Ishuoim* 

About  a  hundred  yeare  after  the  tinag  of  the 
Gbnncil  of  Constanoe)  that  great  ehange  einpbati* 
tally  eaUed  the  Reibrmation  began.  The  ftilness 
M"  time  was  now  come.  The  elergy  weie  no 
ibnger  the  sole  or  the  chief  deposiieriM  of  knew* 
ledge.  The  invention  of  printiag  had  fhmtihed 
the  assailants  of  theChmoh  with  aangfaty  t^eai>on 
which  had  been  wanting  to  their  piedeeesebrt. 
The  sindy  of  die  ancient  writers,  die  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  the  modem  tan^saages, 
Ihe  unpreoedented  activity  wfaioh  was'  dieplafed 
in  every  department  of  literature,  -the  politioai 
Mate  of  Europe,  the  vioee  of  jhe  Hoanaii  coufft,  the 
^eacaotions  of  the  Roman  chaneeiyi  the  jaalouey 
with  which  die  weaitii  aad  privileges  of  the 
eleiigy  were  naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Ittdian  aMendenoy  was 
aamrally  regarded  by  men  bom  on  our  tide  of  the 
Alps,  all  diese  things  gave  to  the  teaobeis  of  the 
new  dieology  an  advantage  which  diey  perftctly 
understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  inflaenoe  6f  the 
Cfauroh  of  Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  was^  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  nay  yet,  with  pex^ 
Act  consistency,  regard  the  Sefcnnation  as  an 
inestimable  blessing.  The  foading-etruigs  whioh 
preserve  and  uphold  the  inflmt,  would  impede 
die  fhll-grown  man ;  and  so  the  very  means  by 
which  the  human  mind  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, supported  and  propeUed,  may,  in  another 
•tage,  be  mere  hinderances.  There  is  a  point  in 
the  Kfe  both  of  an  individual  and  of.  a  society,  at 
which  submission  and  fiudi,  snoh  as  at  a  ister 
period  would  be  justly  called  eervility  and  ereda- 
Kty,  are  usefltl  qualities.  The  ohiM  who  teaeha- 
bly  and  undoubtingly  listens  to  the  instnictions  of 
his  elders  is  likely  to  improve  rapidly;  but  the 
man  who  should  receive  with  ofaHdlike  docility 
every  assertion  and  dogma  uttered  by  another 
man  no  wiser  than  himself  would  become  ooa- 
temptible.  It  is  the  same  with  oommimitieB. 
The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was 
passed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  eleigy.  The 
aeoendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  k>ng  the 
ascendency  which  naturally  and  properly  belongs 
10  intellectual  superiority.  The  priests,  with  all 
their  ihults,  were  by  Air  die  wisest  portion  of 
sooiety.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  good 
/  that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The 
•neroaohments  of  die  eoclesiastkad  power  on  the 
province  of  the  civil  power  prodnoed  tnuch  more 
happiness  than  misery,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  only  class  that 
had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  public  law, 
and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
savage  chiefs,  who  could  not  read  dieir  own 
grants  and  edicts.  But  a  change  to^  place. 
Knowledge  gradually  spread  among  hiymen. 
At  the  oommencearient  of  the  sixteenth  century 
ihany  of  them  were  in  every  intelleotnal  attain- 
ment  fblly  equal  to  the  most  enli^tened  of  their 
epiritual  pastors.  Thenceibrwaid  that  dominion 
which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  had  been,  in  spite 
Of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate  and  a  salutary 
guardianship,  became  an  vaojottt  and  nosions 
tynnny. 

From  die  thne  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival 
Of  letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  ^  Rdttie 
had  been  genetally  ftLvonrahle  t»  leieiaei^  to  elvi* 


Itaation,  and  to  good  goveroment:  hot dada^^ 
huA  three  oenturies,  .to  stunt  the  growth  of  th# 
human  mind  has  been  her  chief  olgect.  Throng 
oat  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been 
made. in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  he|^ 
and  has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  piopoitifla 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  iedile 
pioivinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  beeA 
sunk  in  povertyi^in  political  servitude,  and  ift 
intellectual  torpoTi  while  Protestant  countries^ 
onoe  proverbial  ibr  sterility  and  baibansni,  have 
been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  g""AAn% 
and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  statea* 
mea»  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  know^ 
ing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturaUy  are,  and 
what,  fimr  handxed  yean  ago,  they  actually  wam^ 
shall  now  ocanpare  the  country  round  Roma  with 
the  oottotry  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  ttk 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendeiwy  of  papal 
dominatkm.  llie  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  fliat 
among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degra- 
dation; theeIevadonofHoUaiid,inspiteofmaiiy 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  positioa  such  as  no 
commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teaoh 
the  nvoB  lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany 
fjpom  a  Roman  Catfaoiio  to  a  Protestant  pirinoi> 
pality,  in  Switaeiland  &om  a  Roman  Cadiolks  to 
a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  ftom  a  Roman 
OathoUo  to  a  Protestant  oounty,  finds  that  he  has 
passed  fiom  a  lower  to  a  higher  gmde  of  civile 
xation.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantio  the 
same  law  prevaUs.  The  Protestants  of  the  United 
States  have  left  far  behind  them  the  Roman  C»> 
tholios  of  Mezieo,  Peru^  and  BiaziL  The  Romaa 
Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  whilo 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprisa'  The 
French  have  doubtless  showm  an  energy  and  an 
intelligence  whiohy  even  when  misdiiected,  have 
justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  peqpla 
Bnt  this  apparent  exception,  when  eisn^iaed, 
will  be  fiaind  to  confirm  the  rule;  for  in  nocouno 
t«y  that  is  oalled  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Cathotic  Chttich,  during  several  genemtionfl»  poe» 
sessed  so  little  authority  m  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owea 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholio  religion  or  to  tho 
Refimnation*  For  the  amalgamation  of  races 
and  for  the  aboUtion  of  vilianage,  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influenoe  whioh  the  priesthood  in 
the  Middle  Ages  exeroised  over  the  laity.  For 
pohtioaA  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  fiur  all  the 
blessitogs  whioh  pelitioal  and  iaiellectiial  fieedem 
have  brought  in  their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  great  rebellion  of  die  latty  against  the 
priesthood. 

the  stmgf  la  between  die  old  and  die  new 
theology  in  our  ooimtry  wae  longi  and  the  event 
sometimes  seemed  doubtlaL  There  were  two 
extreme  paitiesi  prepared  to  act  with  violence  or 
tosuller  with  smbbom  resolatkiik  Between thcM 
Jay,  during  a  considereble  time,  a  middle  paKlf^ 
which  blended,  very  illogioaUy,  bnt  by  no  meana 
nnnatnrally,  leseoas  learned  in  the  nursery  widi 
die  tormons  of  the  amdem  evangelists,  and, 
while  clingtaiir  ^tk  Ibndnese  to  old  obeervanoes^ 
yet  detested  abnies  with  which  those  observaneee 
were  closely  eomieeted.  Hen  in  tmoh  a  fiamo 
of  odnd  were  willing  to  ob^  ahnoet  with  thank' 
fhhiess,  the  direotkmsof  an  able  ruler  who  spaved 
^em  the  trouble  of  judging  Sox  themselves  «n^ 
a  inn  and  owmiianding  voioo-  whvm  ih0 
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r  ef  coMilut8wy»  told  At^m  tio^t»'wi>nlui> 
md  wlnf  to  beliemD.  It  is  not  9tnta^  therofiav^ 
tettheTbdofs  should  Iibtb  beew  able  to  exai^ 
flbeagreat  mIfaifinBe  on  eoolesi^stieal  aflhin;  mr 
{»  it  strange  tbvt  th«ir  inflaence  shonidf  itnp  tha 
most  poit,  have  been  eseieited  'Witli  a  tisw  to 
ttttir  own  iuterest. 

.  Bfeniy  the  £agbth  attempted  to  eoiwlitiita  an 
Anglican  Chnxch  differing  from  the  Ronrum  Cm- 
inlie  Chnreh  on  the  point  of  the  sapremttciy,  and 
on  that  point  alone.  His  socsoess  in  this  attempt 
%a8  extrafitdinary.  The  ibroe  of  bis  eiiaTaaierv 
fte  ttngularif  fiivoonble  sitnalioa  in  which  he 
Mood  with  respeet  to  iofreign  powers,  the  iinniease 
weaHh  which  the  spoUatvon  of  Ae  abbeys  placed 
ttt  his  disposal,  and  the  Suppprt  of  that  elass 
which  stili  halted  between  tw6  opinions,  enabled- 
htm  to  bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme  parties} 
to  bom  as  heretics  those  who  avowed  the  tenets 
tf  Lniiier,  and  to  hang  as  tiailors  those  who 
owned  ^e  authority  of  the  pope.  But  Heasy^ 
system  died  with  him.  Had*  his  life  been  pro- 
longed,  he  wonld  haTO  iband  it  diffioolt  to  maim 
ttin  a  position  assailed  with  equal  ihry  by  all 
who  were  aeakms  either  for  the  new  or  Hot  the 
old  opimona  The  ministers  who  held  the  royal 
pteiogatiTes  in  trust  ibr  his  infiunt  son  eonld  not 
Tenure  to  persist  in  so  hasafdons  a  poHcy,  nor 
oonld  Efizabedi  venture  to  return  to  it  it  was 
Beepssaiy  to  make  a  choice.  The  goverocnent 
mnst  either  sobnit  to  Borne,  or  must  <diiain  the 
ftid  of  the  Protestants.  The  government  and  the 
Fvotestants  had  only  one  thing  in  common,  hsrtred 
of  the  papal  power.  The  English  re&imars 
were  eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  tha 
Goocinent.  They  unaniraonsly  oondemned  as 
anticfaristian  numerous  dogmas  and  praetiees  to 
which  Hemy  had  stnbbomly  adhered,  and  which 
Ehzaheth  relndsntly  abandoned.  Many  Mt  a 
•tvoog  repngnanee  even  to  diiugs  indifferent, 
whidft  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  rimal  of 
tha  mystical  Babylon.  Thus,  Bsbop  Hooper,  who 
died  manfully  at  Gloneester  Ibr  his  reUg^n,  long 
lefhaed  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestmenti.  Bishop 
Kidley,  a  martj^  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled 
down  the  ancient  dtars  of  his  diooese,  and  or- 
dered tiie  Encharist  to  be  administered  in  Ihe 
middle  of  chuiehes,  at  tables  which  the  papists 
tnevarently  termed  oyster-boards.  Rshop  Jewel 
proammeed  the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  diess, 
a  ftol's  coat,  a  relio  of  the  Amorites,  and  pro- 
loised  tfiat  he  would  spare  no  laboai  to  extir- 
pate such  degmding  absnrditfea.  Archbishop 
Uiixtdal  long  hesitated  about  aeoefiting  a  mitre 
from  dialike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mum- 
mery of  consecration..  Bishop  Parkbnrst  uttered 
a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  abaolnte  pattern  of  a  Christian  community. 
Bbhop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop 
ihonid  be  abandoned  to  the  papists,  and  that  the 
dtfef  officers  of  die  purified  Church  should  be 
tailed  soperintendents.  When  it  is  considered 
tet  mme  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  ex- 
tofetne  secticm  of  the  Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be 
donbted  tha^  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would 
have  been  earned  en  as  unsparingly  in  England 
laittBoodand 

BM,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
tfi#  Psototturts,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the 
pwnwiflnitef  the  government  Mueh  was  there- 
to^ gtvcft  op  on  both  sides;  aunumwifsfiSsotady 


and  the  frtii  ef  that  «don  was  tha  Quireh  q| 
England.. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution,  and 
to  the  stMRg  passkxift  whieb  it  has  called  focth  ir. 
the  minds  bodi  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  am  m 
be  amibutad  many  of  the  most  important  evenito 
wbieh  have,  Htnce  the  Reformation,  taken  plnoa 
ia  oar  county;  aor  can  the  secular  history  of 
England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  wa 
scvdy  it-  in  eonstant  connection  with  the  hisioiy 
of  her  eoBleiiastioal  poliQr. 

The  man  whotooh  the  chief  part  in  setthog  thf 
oohditioBs  of  the  aUianoe  which  produced  tha 
AngUcan  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer.  He 
tras  the  representative  of  both  the  parties,  whichi 
at  that  tittM,  i|eeded  each  other's  assistance,  fia 
was  at  onee  a  divine  and  a  ttatesman.  In  hif 
ohaTBBter  of  divine  ha  was  perfectly  ready  to  g* 
as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  oi 
Scottish  Mferamr.  hk  his  character  of  stateamaa 
he  was  desirous  to  piaserwe  that  organization 
which  had,  during  many  ages,  admirably  serve4 
the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  might 
be  expectf^d  now  to  serve  equally  well  tha  poar 
poses  of  the  English  kin^  and  of  their  mioistsrSi 
His  temper  and  his  nndsrstending  eminently 
fitted  him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his  pto» 
fossions,  unsompulous  in  his  dealings,  sealoug 
for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  and  % 
time^erver  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  » 
lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  ooalition  betweea 
the  religious  and  the  worldly  enemies  of  popeiTV 

To  this  day,  the  constimtion,  the  doctrines,  aiid 
ihe  8ervk;es  of  the  Church  remin  the  viaibW 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprang 
She  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
churches  af  Rome  and  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal 
confessions  and  diaoourses,  composed  Jby  Protest 
ants,  set  'forth'  priooiples  of  theology  in  whk:^ 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  % 
word  to  disapprove.  Her  prayers  and  thaidcsr 
givingi^  derived  firom  the  ancient  Liturgies,  ara 
very  generally  such  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardjp 
nal  Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in  them,  A 
oontroveraialist  who  puts  an  Arminiaa  sense  oa 
her  aitioles  and  homilies  will  be  pronounced  by 
candid  men  to  be  as  unreasoimble  as  a  control 
versialist  who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  bapf 
tismal  regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  lot 

The  Churoh  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy  waa 
of  divine  instimtion,  and  that  certain  supernatural 
gmoes  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  through  &£ty  geaeration% 
from  dm  eleven  who  received  their  commissiom 
o»  the  Galilean  Mount  to  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Trent  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a  very 
dififerent  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pr^ 
scribed  in  Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  An- 
glican Church  took  a  middle  course.  They  r^ 
mined  episcopacy,  but  they  did  not  declare  it  to 
be  an  institution  essential  to  tha  welfare  of  a 
Christian  socie^,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacM- 
ments.  Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed  hit 
oonviction  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was 
no  distinctk>n  between  bishops  and  priests»  and 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether  umia> 
oassary. 

AiWMig  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  pnblia 
worship  iSv  to  a  groat  extent,  left  to  die  fniniHwri 
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Their  pmyeca.  thereibre,  urs  not  exactly  the  tame 
lit  any  two  aasembUes  on  the  Mine  day»  at  on 
imy  two  days  in  the  same  aasembly.  In  one 
pttziflh  they  are  fervent,  eloquent»  and  foil  of 
meaning ;  in  the  next  pariah  Ihey  may  be  languid 
^erabeiird.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
C^inroh,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many 
generations,  daily  chanted  the  same  ancient  con- 
fessions, supplications,  and  thankflgiyings,  in  India 
and  Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The  ser- 
vice, being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible  only 
to  the  learned ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation may  be  said  to  assist  as  speotators  sa- 
tiier  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the  Church 
of  England  took  a  middle  couree.  She  copied 
the  Roman  Catholio  forms  of  prayer,  but  trans- 
lated them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited 
llie  illiterate  multimde  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of 
the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy 
Biay  be  traced.  Uttterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubetantiation,  and  condemning  a^  idolatrous 
iJl  adoration  paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,- she  yet,  ro  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan,  re- 
quired her  children  to  leceive  the  memorials-  of 
divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees^ 
Disearding  many  rich  vestments  which  surrounded 
the  altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she  yet  retained,  to 
the  horror  of  weak  minds,  the  robe  .of  white 
linen,  which  typified  the  purity  which  belonged 
if>  her  as  tlie  mystical  spouse  of  Christ  Discard- 
ing a  crowd  of  pantomimic  gestures  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted  for  in- 
telligible words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
teeiants  by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from 
tfie  font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman 
Catholio  addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
aaints,  among  whom  were  numbered  many  men 
of  doubtful,  and  some  of  hateful  character.  The 
Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  saint  even  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom 
JesuB  loved.  The  Church  of  Ei^land,  though 
■be  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
•till  set  apart  daysf^r  the  commemoration  of 

^  some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
tlie  fhith.  She  retained  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion as  edifying  rites,  but  she  degraded  them  from 
the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrifl  was  no  part  of 
he^  system ;  yet  she  gently  invited  the  dying  peni- 
tent to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empow- 
ered her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul 
by  an  absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  religion.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  she  appeals  more  to  the  understanding,  and 
less  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  appeals  less  to  the , 
understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  im- 
agination, than  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scat- 
iand,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
•  Notfainff,  however,  so  strongly  distingiushed  the 
Church  of  England  from  other  churches  as  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  monarchy.  The 
king  was  her  head.  The  limits  of  the  authority 
which  he  possessed,  as  such,  were  not  traced, 
and,  indeeil,  have  never  yet  been  traced,  with 
preebion.  The  laws  which  declared  him  su- 
-  preme  in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely 
and  in  general  terms.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
•ertaining  the  sense  of  those  laws,  we  examine 
the  books  and  lives  of  thoee  who  founded  the 
English  church,  our  perplexity  will  be  increased; 

•  for  the  founders  ot  the  English  Church  wrote  and 
«sted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermenta- 


tion, and  of  constant  action  and  reaction*  Thff 
therefore  often  contradicted  each  other,  and  som^ 
times  contradicted  themselves.  That  the  king 
was,  imder  Christ,  sole  be^d  of  the  Church,  was 
a  doctrine  which  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed; 
but  those  words  had  very  different  significations 
in  different  mouths,  and  in  the  same  mouth  at 
different  coiijunctitfes.  Sometimes  an  authority 
which  would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  was  a» 
cribed  to  the  sovereign;  then  it  dwindled  down 
to  an  authority  little  more  than  that  which  had 
been  claimed  by  many  ancient  English  princes 
whoihad  been  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favourite 
counsellors  meant  by  the  supremacy  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  1^  than  the  whole  power  of  the 
4ceys.  The  king  was  to  be  the  pope  of  his  king- 
dom, the  vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholio 
verily,  the  channel  of  sacramental  graces.  He 
arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dog- 
matically what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what 
was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  and  imposing  eonfes- 
sions  of  faith,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
his  people.  He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from 
him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer 
the  episcopal  character,  and  to  take  it  away.  He 
actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  commissions 
by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who  were  ie 
exercise  their  functioos  during  his  royal  pleasure. 
According  to  this  system,  as  expounded  by  Crao- 
mer,  the  king  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temr 
poral  chief  of  tlie  nation. '  In  both  capacities  his 
highness  must  have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointea 
civil  oflScers  to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  reve- 
nue8»  and  to  dispense  justice  in  his  name,  so  b* 
appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It  was 
unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition 
of  hands.  The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cranmer,  given  in  the  plainest  words— might,  ij^ 
virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  make  a 
priest,  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  no  ordinar 
tion  whatever.  These  opinions  Cranmer  follofred 
out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  He  held 
that  his  own  spiritual  functions,  like  the  seculat 
functions  of  the  chancellor  and  Ueasurer,  were 
at  once  determined  by.  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
When  Henry  died,  therefore,  the  archbishop  ana 
his  suffragans  took  out  fresh  commissions^  etor 
powering  them  to  ordain  and  to  perform  other 
spiritual  functions  till  the  new  sovereign  should 
think  fit  to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  ob- 
jected that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  altoge* 
tlier  distinct  from  temporal  power,  haid  bee|i 
given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  tlie  theologians 
of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  society.*  When  it  was  objected 
that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persons 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and 
shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it  was  answered  thai 
King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the  very  shep 
herd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed,  and 
to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied. 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Pro 
testants  as  well  as  to  Catholics  \  and  the  scandal 

•  8m  a  vtiy  evrioas  paper  irUofa  Stiype  bsUrrai  te  Is 
In  Gsttflaet'ii  hsadwrittng.  JBoelesiastissl  MsawrisH 
Book  X^  ohaj^  xrii. 
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Wm  grcatlf  increase  when  the  Bupremacy, 
which  Muy  had  resigned  back  to  the  pope,  was 
again  annexed  to  the  crown  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrons  that  a  woman 
should  be  the  chief  bishop  of  a  church  in  which 
an  aposde  had  fbrbidden  her  even  to  let  her 
▼oice  be  heard.  The  queen,  therefore,  fbrnid  it 
necessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal 
dmracter  which  her  father  had  assumed,  and 
which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had  been  insepara- 
bly joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  func» 
tion.  When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith 
was  revised  in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  somewhat  dlflerent  from 
^t  which  had  been  Ikshionable  at  the  court  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  God  had  immediately  committed  to 
ChristiBn  princes  the  whole  cure  of  all  Iheir  sub- 
jects, as  well  concerning  the  administration  of 
God's  word  fbr  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning 
the  ministration  of  things  political .♦^  The  thirty- 
eeTenth  article  of  religion,  firamed  under  Eliza- 
hedi,  declares  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the 
ministering  of  God^s  word  does  not  belong  to 
princes.  The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the 
Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent  Sho  was  intrusted  by  Parliament  "with 
die  office  of  restraining  and  punishing  heresy  and 
every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  delegate  her  authority  to  commissioners. 
The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministera 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in.tlie  eleventh  century,  set  all 
Europe  on  fire.  Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil 
magistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
spirimal  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  our  own  time,  resigned  their  livings 
by  hundreds.  The  Church  of  England  had  no 
nch  scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her 
prelates  were  appointed.  By  the  royal  authority 
alone  her  convocations  were  summoned,  regu- 
lated, prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Without  the 
royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of 
the  artioles  of  her  fiiith  was,  that  without  the 
loyal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  law- 
ftdly  assemble.  From  all  her  judicamres  an  ap- 
peal lay,  in  the  last  resort,  lo  the  sovereign,  even 
when  (he  question  was  whether  an  opinion  ought 
to  be  accounted  heretical,  or  whether  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid.  Nor 
did  the  Cfaurah  grudge  this  extensive  power  to 
our  princes.  By  them  she  had  been  called  into 
existence,  nursed  through  a  feeble  infancy, 
guarded  from  papists  on  one  side,  and  iVom  Pu- 
ritans on  the  other,  protected  flrom  Parliaments 
which  bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avehgecl  on 
literary  asnulants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to  an- 
swer. Thus  gratitude,  hope,  fear,  common  attach- 
ments, common  enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne. 
All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were  monarchi- 
cal Loyalty  became  a  point  of  professional 
hoTOur  among  her  clergy,  the 'peculiar  badge 
which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  Calvinists 
And  from  i>apista.  Both  the  Calvinists  and  the 
papists,  widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects, 
legarded  with  extreme  jealotisy  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  temporal  power  on  the  domain  of 
the  spiritual  power.     Both  Calvinists  and  papists 

•  Th^te  are  Cruimer's  own  irorda.    8oe  the  Appendix  to 
Burner •  Hiiiory  of  the  Belbniatioii,  Part  I,  Book  Uh, 
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nrnintained  that  rabjects  mSgfai  jasiiflably  dmw 
Ae  sword  against  ungodly  rulers,  bi  Francs 
Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the  Ninth;  papists 
resisted  Henry  the  Fourth;  both  papists  and  Cal- 
vinists resisted  Henry  the  Tlurd.  In  ScoUsod 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the  north  of  the 
Trent  papists  took  arms  against  Elizabeth.  Tk% 
Churoh  of  England  meanwhile  condemned  both 
Calvinists  and  papists,  and  londly  boasted  that  no 
duty  was  more  oonsu&ntly  or  earnestly  inculcated 
by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  princes. 

The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  Irom 
^is  close  alliance  with  the  Estabiislied  Cbanh 
were  great;  but  they  were  not  without  serious 
drawbacks.  The  compromise  arrangeii  by  Cxan- 
mer  had  from  the  first  been  considered  by  a 
large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  schomo  tor  serving 
two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  with  the  worship  of  Baal.  In  iho 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  scrur^les  of  this 
party  had  repeatedly  thrown  great  diilicnlties  in 
the  way  of  the  government.  When  Elisabeth 
came  to  the  tlirone,  those  dilKculiies  wore  much 
increased.  Violence  naturally  engenders  vio» 
lence.  The  spirit  ^f  Protesmnti.im  was  there* 
fore,  far  fiercer  and  more  intolerant  after  tha 
cruelties  of  Mary  than  before  them.  Many  per- 
sons who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  new 
opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days,  taken  refuga 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  had  been 
hospimbly  received  by  their  brethren  in  the  fiuth, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Stras- 
burg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  and  had  been,  during 
some  years,  accustomed  to  a  more  simple  woi 
ship,  and  to  a  more  democratical  form  of  ohwreh 
government  than  England  had  yet  seen.  These 
men  returned  to  their  country,  convinced  that  the 
reform  which  had  been  eiiectod  under  King  Ed« 
ward  had  been  for  less  searching  and  extensive 
than  the  interests  of  pure  rcHKion  required.  But 
it  was  in  vain  diat  they  attempted  to  obtain  amy 
concession  ftom  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system, 
wherever  it  differed  from  her  brother  s,  seemed 
to  them  to  differ  for  the  ^orse.  They  were  little 
disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any  kif 
man  authority.  They  had  recently,  in  reliance 
on  their  ovm  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  up 
against  a  church  strong  in  immemorial  antiquity 
and  catholic  consent  It  was  by  no  common  sz« 
ertion  of  intellectual  energy  that  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  tliat  gorgeous  and  imperial  super* 
stition,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that,  imme* 
diately  after  such  an  emancipation,  they  Wonld 
patiently  submit  to  a  new  spiritual  tyranny.  Long  * 
accustomed,  when  the  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to 
bow  down  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  before 
a  present  (Sod,  they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass 
as  an  idolatrous  mummery.  Long  accustomed  te 
regard  tlie  pope  as  the  successor  of  tlie  chief  of 
the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  earth 
and  heaven,  tliey  had  learned  to  regarrl  him  as 
the  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immediately 
transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican ;  that  they 
would  submit  their  private  judgment  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  church  ibtinded  on  private  judgment 
alone;  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from 
teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal  faith  of  Westeru 
Christendom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indignft* 
tion  which  must  have  been  felt  by  bold  and  !» 
quisitive  spirits,  glorying  in  newly-acquired  f 
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dmn,  when  an  institQtion  younger  by  many  years 
tban  themeeivca— an  institution  which  liad,  under 
liieir  own  eyes,  gradually  reoeiyed  its  ibrm  from 
tb3  passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  began  to 
mimic  the  lofty  style  of  Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  coavinced,  it 
was  determined  that  tbey  should  be  persecuted. 
Porseeution  produced  its  natural  effects  on  them. 
It  found  them  a  sect:  it  made  them  a  ieclion. 
To  their  hatred  of  the  Church  was  now  added 
hatred  of  the  crown.  The  two  seutimenu  were 
intermingled,  and  each  imbittered  the  other.  The 
opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation  of 
ruler  and  subject  were  widely  different  from 
those  which  were  inculcated  in  the  homilies. 
His  favourite  divines  had,  both  by  precept  and 
by  example,  encouraged  resistance  to  tyrants  and 
persecutors.  His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
JkloLnrous  and  cruel  princes.  Hia  notions,  too, 
xespecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took  a 
tinge  from  his  notions  respecting  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms  which 
were  popularly  thrown  on  episcopacy  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  turned  against  roy- 
alty; and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  to  prove  that  spiritual  power  waa  best 
lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  temporal  power  was  best  lodged  in  a 
Parliament. 

.  Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established  Church 
*ta8,  from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from  pas- 
sion, zealous  for  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puri- 
tan was,  from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from 
passion,  hostile  to  them.  The  powvr  of  the  dis- 
ocntemed  sectaries  was  great.  They  were  found 
in  every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
the  small  proprietors  in  tlie  country.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to  return  a  ma- 
iority  of  the  House  of  Commons  -,  and  doubtless, 
had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  liberty  to  fix  their 
attention  entirely  on  domestic  questions,  the  strife 
between  the  crown  an^  the  Parliament  would 
instantly  have  commenced.  But  that  was  no 
season  for  internal  dissensions.  It  might,  indeed, 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  firmest  union  among 
all  the  orders  of  the  state  could  avert  the  common 
danger  by  which  all  were  threatened.  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  and  reibrmed  Europe  were 
struggling  ibr  death  or  life.  France,  divided 
against  herself,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  of 
any  account  in  Christendom.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and,  while  persecuting  Presbyterians  at  home, 
extended  a  powerful  protection  to  Presbyterian 
ehurches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  whose  armies 
repeatedly  marched  to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  in  alarm. 
It  long  seemed  probable  that  Englishmen  would 
have  to  fight  desperately  on  English  ground  for 
their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were  they 
ever  for  a  moment  free  from  apprehensions  of 
■dme  great  treason  at  home;  for  in  that  age  it 
•tad  become  a  point  of  conscience  and  of  honour 

*Th«  Puiitaa  bintorian,  Nesle,  after  oensaring  ths 
crucltT  vith  whkh  she  txvatod  the  sect  to  whJoh  he  be- 
longed, oooeludes  thus :  "  However,  notwithstanding  all 
thflM  blemishea,  Queen  Eliiabeth  itandi  upon  record  as  » 
wise  and  politic  prinoen,  for  deliyering  her  kingdom  from 
Ite  diflcnlties  in  whirb  it  was  involved  at  her  aooeMkni, 


with  many  men  of  genorous  natures  to  jmouAo# 
their  country  to  their  religion,  A  succession  cS- 
dark  plots,  ibrmed  by  Roman  Catholics  againot 
the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  existence  of  th« 
nation,  kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  Whatevtw 
might  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain 
that,  to  speak  humanly,  the  faxe  of  the  realm  and 
of  all  refi>rmed  churches  was  staked  on  the  booi»* 
rity  of  her  person  and  on  the  success  of  her  ad«iK 
nistration.  To  strengthen  her  hands  was,  thare» 
fore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Prote»tant{ 
and  that  duty  was  well  perlbrmed.  The  Puri* 
tans,  even  in  the  deptlis  of  the  prisons  to  which 
she  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  sim» 
lated  fervour,  that  she  might  be  kept  from  tbo 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  that  rebellion  might  bo 
put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might 
be  victorious  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the  most 
stubborn  of  the  stubborn  sect,  immediately  aAer 
one  of  his  hands  had  been  lopped  off  by  tho 
executioner  for  an  offenca  into  which  he  had  boon 
hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  waved  his  hat 
with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  biro,  and 
shouted,  *'God  save  the  Queen  T'  The  senti-, 
ment  with  which  these  men  regarded  her  haa 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Noncoaform- 
ists,  rigorously  as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  « 
body,  always  venerated  her  memory.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  therefore^ 
the  Puritans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
sometimes  mutinous,  felt  no  disposition  to  array 
themselves  in  systematic  Opposition  to  the  govern^ 
ment  But  when  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  United  Provinooa  «> 
the  Spanish  power,  the  firm  establishment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  th« 
state  and  the  Chuioh  against  all  danger  from 
abroad,  an  obstinate  straggle,  destined  to  last 
during  several  generations,  instantly  began  at 
home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  opr 
position  which  had,  during  forty  years,  been 
silently  gathering  and  husbanding  suength,  fought 
its  first  great  battle  and  won  its  first  victory.  The 
ground  was  well  chosen.  The  English  sovereigns 
had  always  been  intrusted  with  the  supreme  di» 
rection  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and 
measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  portSb 
The  line  which  bounded  their  authority  ovex 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn. 
They  therefore,  as  usual,  encroached  on  the  pro< 
vince  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legisla^ 
ture.  The  enoroachmem  was,  as  usuf  1,  patiently 
borne,  till  it  became  serious.  But  .at  length  the 
queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patonts  of  mo* 
nopoly  by  scores.  There  was  aoarcely  a  iamily 
in  the  realm  which  did  not  feel  itself  aggrieved 
by  the  oppression  .and  extortion  which  this  abuse 
namrally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  salt- 
petre, lead,  starch,  yarn,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could 
be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  pricesL  The  House 
of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determined 
mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  courtly  minority 
blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the  acts  of  the 
queen's  highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and 

for  preeerring  the  Protestant  Befortnatlon  againBt  the  po- 
tent attempts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  King  of  Spate 
abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Soots  and  her  popish  sul^tSAt 
home.  She  was  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  Uved^ 
and  will  be  the  admiration  of  posterity."— i/u(<»i  qf  tkg 
PwrUani,  Fart  I.,  ehap.  viii 
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,  and  wu  eohoed  by  fb%  tolM  of  the 
yrtMtm  natioiL  Tho  ooaok  of  the  chief  mkiiiter 
of  die  ciown  wiu  Bamxiiided  by  en  indif^iuuit 
populace^  who  curaed  the  monopolies,  and  ex* 
diliBad  that  the  prerogative  dioold  not  be  suf- 
fiMed  ID  touch  the  old  Ubertiee  of  England  There 
seemed  lor  a  moment  to  be  some  danger  that  the 
tong  and  glorkms  reign  of  Elisabeth  would  have 
■  shameliil  and  disastroiie  end.  She,  however, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  temper,  deolined 
the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  refom- 
iag  party,  redressed  the  grievance,  thanked  the 
OboHttons,  in  touching  and  dignified  language,  fbr 
teir  tender  care  of  the  geneml  weal,  brought 
back  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left 
to  her  suoceasore  a  memombie  example  of  the 
wa^  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to  deal  with 
public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  means 
of  resisting. 

£i  the  year  1603  die  great  qoeen  died.  That 
year  is,  on  many  aoeounts,  one  of  the  most  ii 
portam  epochs  in  our  history.  It  was  then  that 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  became  parts  of  the 
nme  empire  with  England.  Both  Scotland  and 
iMiand,  indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Hantagenets,  bnt  neither  country  had  been  pa- 
tient nnder  the  yoke.  Scotland  had,  with  heroic 
eoeigy,  vindicated  her  independence— had,  ftom 
tile  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  been  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  in  a  manner  which  rather  gratifled 
than  wounded  her  national  pride.  Ireland  had 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  been 
M»  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  but  she  had 
struggled  agadnst  them  long  and  fiercely.  During 
die  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  eanturies  the  English 
power  in  that  island  was  constantly  declining, 
end,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Sevendi,  had  sunk 
tt>  the  lowest  point  The  Irish  dominions  of  that 
prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Lonth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  Kildare, 
tad  of  a  fsrw  sea-ports  scattered  along  the  coast 
A  large  poirtion  even  of  Leinster  was  not  yet  di- 
vided  into  counties.  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Con- 
naught  were  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns,  partly 
Cehs  and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had 
iffgotten  dieir  origin,  and  had  adopted  the  Celtic 
language  and  manners.  Bnt,  during  the  sixteendi 
eentury,  the  English  power  had  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  half-eavage  chieftains  who  reigned 
beyond  the  pale  had  yielded  one  after  another  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length,  a  fbw 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  con- 
quest, which  had  been  begun  more  than  fbor 
hondred  years  befbre  by  Strongbow,  was  com- 
pleted by  Monn^y.  Scarcely  bad  James  the 
First  moonted  the  English  throne,  when  the  last 
(n>annell  and  O'Neill,  who  have  held  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  kissed  his  hand  at  White- 
halL  Thenceforward  his  writs  mn  and  his  judges 
heM  assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
English  law  superseded  the  enstoms  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly 
eqaat  to  each  other,  and  were  together  nearly 
eqiuri  to  England,  bat  were  mnch  less  thickly 
peopled  than  England,  and  were  very  fhr  behind 
£ngland  in  wealth  and  civilization.  Scotland  had 
beoi  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  and,  in 
Ibe  midst  of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Celtic  tril  c^  which  were  thinly  soatierad 


over  the  Hebrides  and  oifer  the  tnoantainocM 
parts  of  the  northern  shiresy  was  of  the  same 
blood  widi  the  population  of  England,  and  spoke 
a  tongue  whioh  did  not  differ  from  the  purest 
English  more  than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire 
and  Lancashire  difiered  fW>m  each  other.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population,  with  Ae 
exception  of  the  small  English  colony  near  the 
coast,  was  Celtie,  and  still  kept  die  Celtic  speech 
and  nfanners. 

In  nemral  courage  and  intelligenoe,  both  the 
nations  winch  now  became  connected  with  Eng^ 
land  ranked  high.  In  perseverance,  in  self-oom^ 
mand,  in  fbrethought,  in  all  the  qualitios  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots  have  never 
been  surpassed.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distinguished  by  qualities  which  tend  ts 
make  men  interesting  rather  than  prosperous. 
They  were  an  ardent  and  impetuous  race,  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  to  fury  or  to  love. 
Alone  among  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  they 
had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity,  the  namral  turn 
fbr  acting  and  rhetoric  which  are  indigenous  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  mental 
cultivation  Scotland  had  an  indisputable  8upe> 
riority.  Though  that  kingdom  was  then  the 
poorest  in  Christendom,  it  'already  vied  in  every 
branch  of  learning  with  the  most  fhvoured  conn 
tries.  Scotsmen  whose  dwellings  and  whose 
food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders 
of  our  time,  wrote  Latin  verse  Mrith  more  than 
the  delicacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in 
science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown 
of  GaKleo.  Ireland  could  boast  of  no  Buchanan 
>r  Napier.  The  genius  with  which  her  aborigir 
nal  inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  showed 
itself,  as  yet,  only  in  ballads,  which,  wild  and 
rugged  as  they  were,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye 
of  Spenser  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  pure  gold 
of  poetry. 

Scothind,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  mo- 
narchy,  preserved  all  her  dignity.  Having  during 
many  generations  courageously  withstood  the 
English  arms,  she  was  ilbw  joined  to  her  stronger 
neighbour  on  die  most  honourable  terms.  She 
gave  a  king  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  re 
tained  her  own  Constitution  and  laws.  Her  trl 
bunals  and  Parliaments  remained  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  the  tribunals  and  Parliaments  which 
sat  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scot- 
land was  in  Scottish  hands,  fbr  no  Englishman 
had  any  motive  to  emigrate  northward,  and  to 
contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious 
of  all  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  togethei 
in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scot 
Qsh  adventurers  poured  southward,  and  obtained 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  a  prosperity  which  excited 
much  envy,  but  which  was,  in  general,  only  the 
just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry.  Never- 
theless, Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate 
ordained  fbr  every  country  which  is  connected 
but  not  incorpomted,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  inde 
pendent  kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  a 
century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects,  as  a  sub 
ject  province. 

Ireland  was  nndisguisedly  governed  as  a  de 
pendency  won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national 
institutions  had  perished.  The  English  colonists 
submitted  to  the  dictation  ot  the  mother  country, 
without  whose  support  they  could  not  exist,  and 
indenmified  thetxiselves  by  trampling  on  the  pecw 
pie  among  whom  tiiey  had  setUed.    The  Paili» 
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ment  which  met  at  Dnbtin  could  pass  no  law 
which  had  not  previocisiy  been  approved  by  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  aufhority  of  the 
English  legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The 
executive  administration  was  intrusted  to  men 
taken  either  from  England  or  from  the  English 
pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded  as  foreigners, 
and  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Ceitie  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scotland, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant 
In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  movement  of  the 
popular  mind  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
been  so  rapid  and  violent  The  reformers  had 
vanquished,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  their  idola> 
trons  sovereign.  They  would  not  endure  even 
BDch  a  compromise  as  had  been  effected  in  Eng- 
land. They  had  established  tiie  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship,  and  they  made 
tittle  distinction  between  popeiy  and  prelacy, 
the  mass  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Un- 
fortunately for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom  she 
sent  to  govern  a  fairer  inheritance  had  been  so 
much  annoyed  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  her 
theologians  had  asserted  against  him  the  privi- 
leges of  the  synod  and  the  pnlpit,  that  he  hated 
^e  ecclesiastical  polit^  to  which  she  was  fondly 
attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  hia  efieminate  na- 
ture to  hate  any  thing,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted 
ibe  English  throne  than  he  began  to  show  an  in- 
tolerant zeal  for  the  government  and  ritual  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  northern 
Europe  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. This  is  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cnmstonce'  that  they  were  some  centuries  behind 
Aeir  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But  other  causes 
had  cooperated.  The  Reformation  had  been  a 
national  as  well  as  a  moral  revolt  It  had  been 
not  only  an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against  the 
clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  great  German  race  against  an  alien  domi- 
nation. It  is  a  most  signiflcant  circumstance,  that 
no  large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teu- 
tonic has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and  that,  wher- 
ever a  language  derived  from  tiiat  of  ancient 
Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modem  Rome  to 
this  day  prevails.  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
had  taken  a  peculiar  direction.  The  object  of 
their  animosity  was  not  Rome,  but  England ;  and 
they  had  especial  reason  to  abhor  those  English 
sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
schism,  Heniy  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  During 
the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of  Mile- 
sian princes  maintained  against  the  Tudors,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  national  enthusiasm  be- 
came inseparably  blended  in  the  minds  of  the 
vanquished  race.  The  new*  feud  of  Protestant 
and  papist  inflamed  the  old.  feud  of  Scuoon  and 
^  Celt  The  English  conquerors,  meatrwhile,  neg- 
lected all  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  No 
pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation 
with  instructors  capable  of  making  themselves 
understood.  No  translation  of  the  Bible  was  put 
forth  m  the  Erse  language.  The  government 
contented  itself  with  setting  up  a  vast  hierarchy 
of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and  rectors, 
who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were 
paid  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  Church  loved  and 
severed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scotland 
Kid  of  Ireland  which  might  well  excite  tlie  pain- 
ftii  apprehension  of  a  far-sighted  statesman.    As 


yet,  however,  there  was  the  appeaxmaee  of  tmn* 
quiliity.  For  the  first  time  all  tlie  British  islet 
wegre  peaceably  united  under  one  aeepae. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England 
among  European  nations  ought,  from  this  epoch, 
to  have  greatly  increased.  The  territory  which 
her  new  king  governed  was  in  extent  nearly 
double  that  which  Elizabeth  had  inherited.  Hit 
empire  was  also  the  most  complete  within  itseU^ 
and  the  most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets  and  Tu- 
dors had  been  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of 
defending  themselves  against  Scotland  while  they 
were  engaged  in  continental  war.  The  long  con- 
flict in  Ireland  had. been  a  severe  and  perpetual 
drain  on  their  resouroesw  Yet  even  under  such 
disadvantages  those  sovereigns  had  been  highiiy 
considered  tluoughout  Christendom.  It  might, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Iceland  combined  would  foon 
a  state  second  to  none  that  then  existed. 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely  disap- 
pointed. On  the  day  of  the  accession  of  Jamea 
the  First  oor  country  descended  from  the  rank 
which  she  had  hitlierto  held,  and  began  to  ba 
regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  ordei. 
During  many  years  the  great  British  monacehy, 
under  four  successive  princes  of  the  house  oif 
Stuart,  was  scaieeiy  a  more  impcniant  membeir 
of  the  European  system  than  the  little  kiofcdom 
of  Scotland  had  previoualy  been.  This,  howevei^ 
is  little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  tlie  Firs^  aa 
of  John,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  his  administratioa 
had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probudily 
have  been  fktal  to  our  counUy,  and  that  we  owa 
more  to  his  weaknesses  and  meannesses  than  to 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sove- 
reigns. He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  me* 
ment  The  time  was  fiut  ftpproeching  when 
either  the  king  must  became  absolute,  or  the  Fai^ 
liament  must  control  the  whole  executive  admi- 
nistratioQ.  Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourltii 
like  Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like  Gustavus  Adol 
phtts,  a  valiant,  active,  and  politic  ruler ;  had  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of 
Europe ;  had  he  gained  great  victories  over  Tilly 
and  Spinola;  had  he  adorned  Westminster  with 
the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monasteries  and  Flemish 
cathedrals ;  had  he  hung  Austrian  and  Castilian 
banners  in  Saint  Piaul's,  and  had  he  found  him- 
self; after  great  achievements,  at  the  head  of  fifry 
thousand  troops,  breve,  well  disciplined,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Par* 
liament  would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  name.  Happily,  he  was  not  a  man  to  play 
such  a  part  He  began  his  administratioa  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  raged  du- 
ring many  years  between  inland  and  SpaiOi 
and  firom  that  time  he  shunned  hostilitiea  with  a 
caution  which  was  proof  against  the  insults  of 
his  neighboun  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjeotsw 
Not  till  the  last  year  of  his  life  could  the  influ- 
ence of  his  son,  his  favourite,  his  Parliamenti  afad 
his  people  combined,  induce  him  to  strike  one 
feeble  bk>w  in  defence  of  his  family  and  of  hit 
religion.  It  was  well  for  those  whom  he  go- 
verned that  he  in  this  matter  disregarded  their 
wishes.  The  effect  of  his  pacific  policy  was,  that 
in  his  time  no  regular  troops  were  needed ;  and 
that,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Grermany  swarmed  wifli  mercenary  soldiers^  the 
defence  of  our  island  was  still  confided  to  th 
militia. 
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As  die  Idog  bad  no  «taadliig  mnay,  and  did  not 
•▼en  attempt  ta  Ibrm  one,  it  would  have  been 
«rise  in  him  to  ayoid  any  conflict  with  hit  peopla 
fot  aoeh  was  his  indiseiretion,  that  while  he  alto- 
^ther  neglected  the  means  which  alone  oooid 
make  him  really  absolute,  he  oonslantly  put  foi- 
ward,  in  the  most  oflensive  ferns,  claims  of  which 
nene  of  his  predeoesson  had  ever  dxeamed.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  those  stiange  theories  whiofa 
FUmer  afterward  fbxmed  into  a  system,  and 
whieh  becaaae  the  bad^eof  the  most  violent  elass 
of  Tories  and  High-eharehroen,  first  emerged 
imo  notiee.  It  was  gravely  maintmned  that  the 
Supreme  Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy,  as 
opposed  to  other  Ibrms  «f  government,  with  pe- 
euHar  ft  wur ;  that  the  role  of  snocessicm  in  order 
of  primogenitnre  was  a  divine  instimtion,  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian,  and  even  to  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensatioQ ;  that  no  hmnan  poweE»  not  even  that 
«f  the  whole  legtalatore— no  length  of  adverse 
possession,  though  it  ocfiradad  to  ten  centuries, 
eovid  depiirva  the  legitimate  prinoe  of  his  rights ; 
tbat  his  uutbonty  was  necessarily  alwajrs  deapo- 
tiof  that  the  laws  by  which,  in  Sngland  and  in 
0ther  eooQtriesv  the  prerogative  was  limited)  were 
to  be  regazded  merely  as  ooneeasions  which  the 
aofareign  had  freely  made  and  might  at  his  plea- 
tare  reennaa^  and  that  anyireaty  into  whioh  a 
ting  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely  a 
deetaration  of  his  preeent  intentions,  and  not  a 
eontract  of  which  the>  perfemaaoe  oouhi  be  de- 
manded. It  is  evident  that  diis  theory,  though 
faitended  co  strengthen  the  feundatioos  of  govern- 
ment, altogether  unsettles  thena.  Did  the  divine 
and  immaiable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  fe- 
males or  exclude. them?  On  either  supposition, 
half  the  advereigns  of  finoope  most  be  usurpers, 
reigamg  in  defianee  of  the  oommanda  of  Heaven, 
and  might  be  justly  dispoesessed  by  the  rightful 
heir&  These  absurd  dootrioes  reeeived  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  dd  Tesiameat )  for  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  diat  the  ehosen  people  were 
blamed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and 
that  they  were  aAerward  eoounanded  to  with- 
draw their  allegianoe  ftom  him^  Their  whole 
history,  far  fiom  fii'vouring  the  notion  that  primo- 
gecdmre  is  of  divine  institution,  would  rather 
seem  to  indicate  diat  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  espeeial  ptoteelion  of  Heaven.  Isaao  was 
not  die  eldest  son  of  Afaiafaam,  nor  Jacob  of 
Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jaoobv  nor  David  of  Jesse, 
nor  Soloown  of  David.  Indeed,  the  order  of 
seniority  among  children  is  s^dom  strictly  re- 
gaided  in  oeuntries  where  polygamy  is  practised. 
Neither  did  the  system  ot  Filmer  receive  any 
oottBtenance  ftom  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  wfaksh  describe  government  as  an  or- 
dinance of  God,  for  the  gevecnment  under  whioh 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  mtbs  not 
an  heredifliTy  monordiy.  The  Boraan  emperors 
were  republican  magSstraaes,  named  by  the  Se- 
nate. None  of  them  pretended  to  rule  by  right 
of  birth ;  and,  in  foot,  both  Tiberius,  to  whom 
Christ  commanded  that  tribute  should  be  given, 
and  Neio^  whom  Paul  direoted  the  Romans  to 
obey,  were,  aoeording  to  the  palriarohaJl  theory 
of  government,  usurpers.  In  the  Middle  Agev 
Ae. doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
woold  have  been  regarded  as  heretical,  for  it 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  high  pre- 
tenrioos  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a  doc- 
^oe  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England.     The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion  had 


stioqgly,  and,  indeed,  too  strongly,  inculcatecl  sul> 
mission  to  constituted  auihority,  but  had  znade  no 
distinction  between  hereditary  and  elective  m» 
narchies,  or  between  monarch] ."^s  and  republics. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  James  would, 
fiom  perfional  motives,  have  regarded  the  patri 
archal  theory  of  government  witli  aversion. 
William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen,  John, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Fiilh,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Rdchard  the  Tliird,  and  Henry  the  Seventh, 
had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of  de- 
scent A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  legitimacy 
both  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  impossible 
that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
could  have  been  lawfully  married  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm  had 
pronounced  that  neither  was  so.  The  Tudors,  far 
from  considering  the  law  of  succession  as  a  divine 
end  unchangeable  institution,  were  consuuitly  tam- 
pering with  it.  Heniy  the  Eighth  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  giving  him  power  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  royal  ihmily  of  Scotland.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  assumed  a 
similar  power,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
most  eminent  Reformers.  Elizabeth,  conscioui 
that  her  own  title  was  open  to  grave  objection, 
and  unwilUng  to  admit  even  a  reversionary  right 
in  her  rival  and  enemy  the  Queon  of  Scots,  in- 
duced the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting  that 
whoever  should  .  deny  the  competency  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer 
death  as  a  traitor.  But  the  situation  of  James 
was  widely  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  Far 
inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  popularity,  re- 
garded by  the  English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  King  of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted 
heir  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in  inculcat- 
ing the  superstitious  notion  tliat  birth  confers 
rights  anterior  to  law  and  unalterable  by  law.  It 
was  a  notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  intel- 
lect and  temper.  It  soon  found  many  advocates 
among  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour,  and  made 
rapid  progress  among  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republi- 
can spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  the  claims  of  the 
monarch  took  a  monstrous  form,  which  would 
have  diaguated  the  proudest  and  most  arbitraiy 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what 
he  called  kingcraft}  and  yet  it  is  hardly. possible 
even  to  imagine  a  course  more  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  rules  of  kingcmft  than  that  which  he 
followed.  The  policy  of  wise  rulers  has  always 
been  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  popular  forms. 
It  was  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon  esta- 
hUshed  absolute  monarchies,  while  the  pubUc 
regarded  them  merely  as  eminent  citizens  in- 
vested with  temporary  magistracies.  The  policy 
of  James  was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  He 
enraged  and  alarmed  his  Parliament  by  con- 
stantly telling  them  that  they  held  their  privi- 
leges merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they 
had  no  more  business  to  inquire  what  he  might 
lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully 
do.  Yet  he  quailed  before  them,  abandoned  mi- 
nister after  minister  to  their  vengeance,  and  suP 
fared  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly  o|>- 
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jiosed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the 
indignation  excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn 
excited  by  his  concessions  went  on  growing  to- 
gether. By  his  fondness  for  worthless  tninions, 
and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  their 
tyranny  and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  con- 
stantly alive.  His  cowardice,  his  childishness, 
his  pedantry,  his  ungainly  person  and  manners, 
his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  ol^ect  of  de- 
rision. Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments 
tlicre  was  something  eminently  unkingty.  Thus, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the 
venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne  had 
long  been  fenced,  were  gradually  losing  their 
strength.  During  two  hundred  years,  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  ruled  England,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth, 
had  been  strong-minded,  high-spirited,  courage- 
ous, and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had 
possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  It 
was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their 
Parliaments,  royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  stammering,  slobbering,  shedding  unmanly 
tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking  in 
the  style  alternately  of  a  bufibon  and  of  a  peda- 
gogue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  by 
which,  from  the  days  of  Eklward  the  Sixth,  the 
Protestant  body  had  been  distracted,  had  become 
more  formidable  than  ever.  The  interval  which 
had  separated  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  interval  which  separated  the 
third  generation  of  Puritans  fhnn  Laud  and  Ham- 
mond. While  the  recollection  orMar)r*s  cruelties 
was  still  fresh ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
party  still  inspired  apprehension;  while  Spain 
still  retained  ascendency  and  aspired  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  all  the  Relbrmed  sects  knew 
that  they  had  a  strong  oommon  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which 
they  felt  toward  each  other  was  languid  when 
compared  with  the  ajiimosity  which  they  all  felt 
toward  Rome.  Conformists  and  Noneonlbrmists 
had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal  laws  of  ex- 
treme severity  against  the  papists.  But  when 
more  than  half  a  cenmry  of  undisturbed  posses- 
sion had  given  confidence  to  the  Established 
Church  J  when  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  had  be^ 
oome  heartily  Protestant ;  when  England  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  ^vorld ;  when  there  was  no 
danger  that  popery  would  bo  fbrood  by  foreign 
arms  on  the  nation;  when  the  last  confessors 
who  had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed  away, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  feeUng  of  the  AngKoan 
clergy.  Their  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline  was  consideiably  miti- 
gated. Their  dislike  of  the  Pniitans,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  daily.  The  cnntfoversies  which 
had,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the  Protestant 
party,  took  such  a  form  as  made  reconciliation 
hopeless,  and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
importance  were  added  to  the  old  sabjeots  of 
dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Chorch  had  re- 
tailed episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a 
ixmvenient  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  had  not  de- 
clared that  form  of  church  government  to  be  of 
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divine  institution.  We  have  itlready  seen 
low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  the 
office  of  a  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Eliasabetli, 
Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitgilt,  and  other  eminent  do»> 
tors,  defended  prelacy  as  innocent,  as  useful,  ■• 
what  the  state  might  lawfully  establish,  as  what, 
when  established  by  the  state,  was  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  every  citiEen.  But  they  never  denied 
that  a  Christian  community  without  a  biahofv 
might  be  a  pure  church.  On  the  contrary,  the^ 
regarded  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  thf 
same  household  of  thith  with  themselves.  English 
men  in  England  were  indeed  bound  to  eokmnr 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  as  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
and  of  the  coroner,  but  the  obligation  was  puzely 
local.  An  English  churchman,  nay,  even  anEnglirii 
prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without 
scruple  to  the  established  religion  of  Holland. 
Abroad,  the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  which  Elisa- 
beth and  James  perteooted  at  home,  and  care> 
fully  abstained  fiom  decorating  their  private 
chapels  after  the  Angtioen  feshion,  lest  scandsl 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren.  It  wmt 
even  held  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  ent» 
ded  to  place  and  voioe  in  (scumenioal  oouneil^ 
When  the  States-6ene;ral  orthe  United  Piovinoea 
convoked  at  Doit  a  synod  of  doctors  not  episoo- 
pally  ordained,  an  English  bishop  and  an  Englisli 
dean,  commissioned  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  sat  with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them, 
and  voted  with  them  on  the  gravest  questioos  of 
theology.*  Nay,  many  English  benefices  were 
held  by  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent;  nor  was  reordination  by  a  bishop  ia  soeh  . 
cases  then  thought  necessary,  or  even  biwful. 

But  a  new  race  of  divines  was  already  riaiof 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  their  view  the 
episcopal  office  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  m 
Christian  society  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the  most 
solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To  that  oflioe  be* 
longed  certain  high  end  sacred  privileges,  wbidi 
no  human  power  could  give  or  take  away.  A 
church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as 
without  the  apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Chuioh  of 
Rome,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  cormptionf^ 
had  retained  the  apostolical  orders,  was  nearer  to 
primitive  purity  ^an  those  reformed  societiat 
which  had  rashly  set  up,  in  oppoeitioQ  to  the 
divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elia^ 
beth,  the  defonden  of  the  Anglican  ritual  bad 
generally  contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
it  might  be  used  widiottt  sin,  and  that,  therefore, 
none  but «  perverse  and  nndutiful  sublect  would 
redise  to  use  it  when  ei^joiaed  to  do  so  by  the 
magistrate.  Now,  however,  that  rising  paitjr, 
whksh  olairaad  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  e  oe- 
lestial  origin,  began  to  ascribe  'to  her  services  • 
new  dignity  and  importaneei  It  was  hinted  that, 
if  the  established  worship  had  any  &ult,  that  lanlt 
was  extreme  simpUotty,  and  that  the  Reformevs 
had,  ia  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
abolished  many  ancient  ceremonies  which  might 
with  advantage  have  been  retained.  Days  and 
phices  were  agadn  h^d  in  myalerious  veneratiQiL 


aaoMd  Ibr  oaa  of  the  aashtaats  of  that  hononrablt,  gr»v% 
and  TOTeroad  ■Meting.''  ToHlglMharetainontUshuaiiUly 
will  setai  not  a  Uttls  oat  of  pla«a. 
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Sbom  ptBOMtB  wbicli  had  long  bean  disused,  and 
which  wen  oomrnonly  regarded  as  superstitious 
moBUBeiies,  were  reyived.  Paintings  and  carv- 
ings, which  had  escaped  the  fory  of  the  first  ge- 
neration of  Protestants,  became  the  oligects  of  a 
napeet  such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  die  old  Church  had 
been  more  detested  by  the  Relbrmers  than  the 
hononr'paid  to  celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Rome  on  this  subject  had  been  propheti- 
cally condemned  by  the  Apostle  Patal  as  a  doc- 
trine  of  devils;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the 
crimes  and  flcaaidals  which  seemed  to  prove  the 
justice  of  this  awful  dennaeiation.  Luther  bad 
evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest  manner 
Iff  espousing  a  nnn.  Some  of  the  most  iUustrious 
bishops  and  priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  had  leA  wives  and  children. 
Now,  however,  it  began  to  be  romoured  that  the 
oM  Bonastie  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church 
of  Eagland ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  pre- 
jndioe  against  married  priests;  that  even  laymen, 
who  called  themselves  Protestants,  had  made 
resoiations  of  celibaoy  which  almost  amounted  to 
vows;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  Established  re- 
ligioo  bad  setup  a  nunnery,  in  which  the  Psalnu 
were  efaanted  at  midnight  by  a  company  of  vir^ 
gins  dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all:  a  olass  of  questions,  as  to 
which  the  fbuaders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  first  generation  of  Puritans  had  differed  little 
or  not  at  ali,  began  to  furnish  matter  lor  fierce 
dispotssL  The  oontrovetaies  which  had  divided 
the  Protestant  body  in  its  infimcy  had  related  al- 
most exclusively^  to  church  government  and  to 
cefeuKMaea.  There  had  been  no  serious  quarrel 
between  the  contending  parties  on  points  |^f  meta- 
pbysieai  thc»ology.  The  doctrines  hekl  by  the 
cbiefr  of  the  hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  faith, 
giaee,  predeetination,  and  election,  were  those 
which  are  popularly  called  OaWinistia  Toward 
the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  fhvonrite  pre- 
late, Archbishop  Whitgifl,  drew  up,  in  concert 
widi  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  theologiana 
the  cdeUlmed  instrument  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lambeth  Articles.  In  that  instrument  the 
most  BtartHng  of  the  Calvinistio  doctrines  are 
affirmed  with  a  distinctness  which  would  shock 
many  whoi,  in  our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists. 
One  dergyman,  who  took  the  opposhe  side,  and 
spoke  hurshly  of  Oilvin,  was  arraigned  for  his 
prssimiptkm  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
escaped  puiishment  only  by  expressing  bis  finn 
belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and  final  per- 
sevetanoe,  and  his  sorrow  Anr  dia  ofience  which 
ha  had  g^wwa  to  piena  men  by  reflecting  on  the 
great  French  Reformer.  The  school  of  divinity 
of  which  Hooker  was  the  chief,  occupies  a  mid- 
dle place  between  the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the 
school  of  Land;  and  Hooker  has,  in  modem 
timasr  been  claimed  by  the  Arminlansas  an  ally; 
yst  Hoober  prononneed  Chlvin  to  have  been  a 
man  soperior  in  wisdom  to  any  other- divine  that 
Franoe  had  prodooed ;  a  man  to  whom  thousands 
wwe  fuaebted  ibr  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
bat  wIk>  was  hinMolf  indebted  to  God  alone. 
When  the  Avminian  controversy  arose  in  Hol- 
Engtish  gevemment  and  the  English 
to  the  Galvinistio 


*  ^ekaid's  life  of  Vsrrar.  TIm  Armlnlaa  Nanoery,  m 
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party:  nor  is  the  English  name  altogether  t9% 
from  tlie  stain  which  1ms  been  leA  on  that  party 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  and  the  judicial 
murder  of  ^arneveldt 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  sy 
nod,  that  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  which  was 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Calvinistio  church  govern* 
ment  and  to  the  Calvinistio  worship  had  begun  to 
regard  with  dislike  the  Calvinistic  metaphysics; 
and  this  feeling  was  very  naturally  strengthened 
by  the  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty  of 
the  party  which  was  prevalent  at  Dort  The 
Aiminian  doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logi- 
cal than  that  of  the  early  Reformers,  but  mora 
agreeable  to  the  popular  notions  of  tlie  divine 
justice  and  benevolence,  spread  fast  and  wide. 
The  infeotion  soon  reached  the  court  Opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no 
clergyman  could  have  avowed  without  imminent 
risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the 
best  title  to  preferment.  A  divine  of  that  age 
who  was  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentleman 
what  the  Arminians  held,  answered,  with  as 
much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy  qnitted, 
in  one  direction,  the  position  which  they  had  ori- 
ginally ocoupied,  a  section  of  the  Puritan  body 
departed,  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite^ 
from  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fathers. 
The  persecution  whksh  the  separatists  had  under* 
gone  bad  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been 
tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into  savage- 
ness  and  stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  op- 
pressed  seots,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive 
feehngs  for  emotions  of  piety;  encoumged  in 
themselves,  by  reading  and  meditation,  a  dispoai- 
tion  to  brood  over  their  wrongs ;  and,  when  they 
had  worked  themselves  up  into  hating  their  ene> 
mies,  imagined  they  were  only  hating  the  ene- 
mies of  Heavent  In  the  New  Testament  there 
was  little  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted 
by  the  most  disingenuous  exposition,  could  seem 
to  countenance  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  pas- 
sions. Bm  the  Old  Testament  containe<l  die  his* 
tory  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  unity  and  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and 
specially  commanded  by  him  to  do  many  tliinga 
which,  if  done  without  his  special  command, 
would  have  been  atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a 
history  it  vras  not  diffioult  for  fierce  and  gloomy 
spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distorted  tf 
suit  their  wishea.  The  extreme  Puritans,  thera^ 
fbre,  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a  pre* 
ference  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly 
avow  even  to  themselves,  but  which  showed  it- 
self in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits.  Thoy  paid 
to  the  Hebrew  language  a  respect  which  they 
refiised  to  that  tongue  in  which  the  discourses  of 
Jetus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  have  come  down 
to  ua  They  baptieed  their  children  by  the 
names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  warriors.  In  defiance  of  the  ex- 
press and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  Aey  turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which 
the  Cburoh  had,  finom  the  primitive  times,  conir 
memorated  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a 
Jewish  Sabbath.  They  sought  for  priticiples  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece- 
dents to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts  and  dJi- 
coiinea  ran  much  on  acts  which  were  assuredly 
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ftot  recorded  as  examples  for  our  imitation. 
9?he  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captiYe  kijig ; 
tiie  rebel  general  who  gaye  the  blood  of  a  queen 
to  the  dogs;  the  matron  wbo«  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hos- 
pitality, drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of  the 
fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and 
who  was  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  her  tent, 
were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians  suffering 
vnder  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates. 
Iforals  and  manners  were  subjeeted  to  a  code 
resembling  that  of  the  synagogue  when  the  sy- 
nagogue was  in  its  worst  state.  The  dress, 
the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusementa  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on 
principles  resembling  those  of  Uie  Pharisees, 
who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad 
phylacteries,  taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was  a  sin 
io  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a 
friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to 
play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch 
uto  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the 
fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these -^  rules 
which  would  have  appeared  insupportable  to 
the  free  and  Joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intel- 
lect of  Zuingle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than 
monastic  gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  great  Reformers  had  been  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  to  which  they  had 
been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their 
vneoess,  were  regarded  by  the  new.  school  of 
Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion. 
Some  precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching 
the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  of  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal 
ef  the  organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  mxisic 
&f  Ben  Jonson's  masks  was  dissolute.  Half  the 
iine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous,  and 
the  other  hiJf  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan 
Iras  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait, 
hia  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of 
his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the 
nasal  twang  with  which  he  Bpoke»  and,  above 
ftU,  by  his  peculiar  dialect  He  employed,  on 
•very  occasion,  the  imagery  and  style  of  Scrip- 
ture. Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphoors  borrowed 
from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age 
and  counlsry,  and  applied  to  the  common  con- 
eerns  of  English  life,  were  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not 
without  cause,  the  derision  both  of  prelatasts 
and  libertines, 

Thus  the  poliUcal  and  religious  schism  which 
had  ori^ated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth'  cen- 
tury, constantly  widening.  Theories  tending  to 
Turkish  depotism  were  in  fashion  at  Whitehall. 
Theories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in  fa- 
vour with  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  violent  prelatists,  who  were,  to  a 
man,  xealous  for  prerogative,  and  the  violent 
Puritans,  who  were,  to  a  man,  i ealous  for  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each  other 
with  animosity  more  intense  than  that  which,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  had  existed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state, 
the  country,  after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at 
length  engaged  in  a  war  which  required  strenu- 


ous exertions.  This  war  hastened  the  approadh 
of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  king  should  have  a  large  mill* 
tory  force.  He  could  not  have  such  a  force 
without  money.  He  could  not  legally  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  he  must  either  admi- 
nister the  government  in  conformity  with  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  ven- 
ture on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land  as  had  been  unknown  during  several 
centuries.  The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudorf 
had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  supplied  a  defi* 
cienoy  in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
forced  loan ;  but  these  expedients  weie  always 
of  a  temporary  nature.  To  meet  the  regular 
charge  of  a  long  war  by  regular  taxation,  im* 
posed  without  the  ocmseut  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighdi 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take.  It 
seesMd,  therefore,  that  the  decisive  hour  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  either  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  senates 
of  the  Continent^  or  obtain  supreme  ascendsnoy 
in  the  state. 

Just  at  this  ooiguncture  James  died.  Charles 
the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  far  better  understanding, 
a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keener  and  firmer 
temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  inherited  his 
father's  political  theories,  and  was  much  mom 
disposed  than  his  fatdier  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  lealons 
Episcopalian.  He  was,  moreover,  what  his 
father  had  never  been,  a  sealous  Arminian,  and, 
though  no  papist,  liked  a  papist  much  better  than 
a  Pt^ton.  It  would  be  U2]Just  to  deny  that 
Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  goed^  and 
even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke, 
not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  pro- 
fessor, but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and 
w^-educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  Uteris 
ture  and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  digni- 
fied though  not  gracious,  his  domestio  life  with- 
out blemirii.  Paithlessness  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his 
memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  in- 
curable propensity  to  durk  and  ctooked  ways. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  wh&eh, 
on  occasions  of  little  moment,  was  sufficienUy 
sensitiye,  should  never  have  reproached  him 
with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  fgcmt 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  pn  princi- 
ple. He  seems  to  have  learned  from  tlie  theo- 
logians whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between 
him  and  hie  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  mutual  contract;  that  he  oouild 
not,  even  if  he  would,  itivest  himself  of  his  dss- 
potie  authority;  and  that,  in  every  premiss 
which  he  made,  there  was  on  implied  Mse»v»- 
tion  that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in'  case 
of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  neoessify  he  was 
the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  tlmt  hasardous  fame  on 
which  were  staked  the  destinies  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  played  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  keenness,  bilt  with  admirable 
dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance.  €hreat 
statesmen,  who  looked  far  bdiind  them  and  fai 
before  them,  were  at  the  head  of  that  assembly. 
They  were  resolved  to  place  the  king  in  sue  n 
situation  that  he  must  either  conduot  the 
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■dbiiitnliaii  in  tnionu^  idih  tlw  wishee  of 
Jus  Pwliament»  or  make  oniragaoos  atUoiu  oa 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  &e  Constitution. 
fJw J  aeoordingly  doled  out  rappUes  to  him  very 
•panngiy.  He  found  that  he  muei  goTern  either 
in  haxmimy  with  the  Houae  of  Oommons,  or  in 
dfifianoe  of  all  law.  His  ehoiee  was  soon  made. 
He  diflsolTed  his  first  Parliament,  and  lened 
taxes  by  his  own  authority.  He  convoked  a 
teeond  ParUament,  and  found  It  more  intracta- 
Ue  than  the  first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dissolution,  raised  fresh  taxes  with- 
«ni  any  show  of  legal  right,  and  threw  the  ohie& 
«f  the  Opposition  into  prison.  At  the  same 
timay  a  new  grieyance,  which  the  peculiar  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  the  English  nation  made  in- 
«iq»portah]y  painful,  and  which  seemed  to  all 
.disccarning  men  to  be  of  fearful  augury,  excited 
^enttral  discontent  and  alarm.  Companies  of  sol- 
diers were  billited  on  the  people,  and  martial 
jaw  was,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  the  an- 
jBient  juiiaprudence  of  the  realm. 

The  king  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon 
MreeLved  that  the  opposiUon  wee  stronger  and 
fiercer  than  oyer.  He  now  determined  on  a 
idiSBge  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  in- 
fiexihle  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
rnona,  he,  after  much  altercation  and  numy 
eraslona,  agreed  to  a  compromise,  which,  if  he 
hadlaithfttlly  adhered  to  it,  would  haye  ayerted 
A  long  aeries  of  calamities.  The  Parliament 
granted  an  ample  supply.  The  king  ratified,  in 
the  aoat  solemn  manner,  that  celebrated  law 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter 
of  the  libertaes  of  Jfingland.  By  ratifying  that 
law,  he  beund  himself  neyer  again  to  raise 
awney  without  the  consent  of  the  houses,  never 
again  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due 
oovirse  of  law,  and  never  again  to  suliject  his 
peopte  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martiaL 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was, 
after  many  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  great 
aety  was  a  day  of  joy  and  hope.  The  Commons, 
who  crowded  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
hrc^  forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon  as 
tho  elerk  had  pronounced  the  ancient  form  oi 
WQvda  by  which  our  princes  have,  during  many 
ages,  signified  their  asscmt  to  the  wishes  of  the 
eetetea  4^  the  reahn.  Those  acclamations  were 
re-e^oed  by  the  voice  of  the  capital  and  of 
tha  nation;  but  within  three  weeks  it  became 
manifeat  Uiat  Charles  had  no  intention  of  ob- 
acraog  the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered. 
3%e  SD^ply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  was  colleoted.  The  pTomise  by  which 
that  supply  had  been  obtained  was  broken. 
'A  yiokmt.  contest  followed.  The  Parliament 
ma  dIsaolyHed  with  every  mark  of  royal  displea- 
sOTSu  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  imprisoned;  and  one  of  them.  Sir 
Jolui  £Uot,  after  years  of  suffering,  died  in  con- 
inesient. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise, 
-by  Ins  ^wn  authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carry- 
ini^  om  war.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  make 
Made  with  hisneighboursyand  thenceforth  gave 
Ida  whole  mind  to  British  politios. 


wnKMrfonw  of  Wwrtwcrth  i 


4e  bMS  ea^  4«M«t  I  have  Hdd  In  thft  tttxt 
all  the  piMngCT  which  hate  led  mo  to  the  oonclasion  at 
vliieh  T  laive  mrrired  would  be  hupossible ;  nor  would  It 
be««tyl«Makeab«ttorfde«|iinilhMi  taM  alvMdjbeen 


Now  commenced  a  naw  era.  Maoj  English 
kings  had  occasionally  committed  unconstita* 
tional  acts,  but  none  had  ever  systematically 
attempted  to  make  himself  a  despot,  snd  ts 
reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such  was 
the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  ts 
himself.  Prom  March,  1G29,  to  Apnl,  1640^ 
the  houses  were  not  oonvoked.  Never  in  ouf 
history  had  there  been  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  Parliament  and  Parliament* 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval  of  even 
half  that  length.  This  fact  alone  is  sujB&cisnt 
to  refute  those  who  represent  Charles  as  having 
merely  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Plantik- 
genete  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king^s 
most  strenuous  supporters,  that,  during  this 
part  of  his  reigiy  the  provisions  of  the  Petition 
of  Right  were  violated  by  him,  not  oceasionallyi 
but  constantly,  and  on  systcon ;  that  a  large 
port  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without  any 
legal  authority ;  and  that  pers(ms  obnoxious  to 
the  government  languished  for  years  in  prison^ 
without  being  ever  called  upon  to  plead  before 
any  tribunal. 

Por  these  things  history  must  hold  the  king 
himself  chiefly  responsible.  From  the  time  of 
his  third  Parliament  he  was  his  own  prime  mi- 
nister. Soveral  persons,  however,  whose  ten^ 
per  and  talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  the  head  of  different  departments  of  the 
administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created 
Lord  Wentworth  and  Barl  of  Strafford,  a  mtm 
of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  but 
of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  the  coun- 
sellor most  trusted  in  political  and  military 
affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinr 
guisheU  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  felt 
toward  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  pecu- 
liar malignity  which  h^,  in  all  ages,  been  oha** 
racteristic  of  apostates.  He  perfectly  under* 
stood  the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy 
of  the  party  to  which  he  hod  lately  belonged, 
and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply-meditated 
scheme,  which  very  nearly  confounded  even  the 
able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this 
scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondence,  hs 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough.  Hie 
object  was  to  do  in  England  all,  and  more  that 
all,  that  Bichelieu  was  doing  in  France;  ts 
make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on 
the  Continent ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the  per^ 
sonol  liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dispor 
sal  of  the  crown ;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law 
of  oU  independent  authority,  even  in  ordinary 
questions  of  civil  right  between  man  SAd.man, 
and  to  punish  with  merciless  rigour  all  who 
murmured  at  the  aots  of  the  govemm^it,  or 
who  applied  even  in  the  most  decent  and  regu- 
lar manner  to  any  tribunal  for  relief  against 
those  acts.* 

This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  ia 
what  manner  alone  this  end  could  be  attained* 
There  is,  in  truth,  about  all  his  notions  a  clear- 
ness, coherence,  and  precision  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  pursuing  an  object  peniicious  ta  his 

nuide  1^  Mr.  Hallam.  I  may,  howetvr,  dlrtotth*  att»a- 
tion  of  the  nadw  pwrtioulArlj  to  the  ▼cry  »1>I«  papef 
which  Wentworth  drew  np  rospecting  tho  aCEgdrs  of  tba 
Palathiato.    The  date  is  March  SI,  1637. 
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f  onntry  and  to  bis  Idsd,  would  hftve  Jostfy  e&r 
titled  him'  to  high  admiration.  He  B«w  that 
there  was  one  instmment,  and  only  one»  by 
which  his  Tast  and  daring  projects  oonld  be 
carried  into  execution.  That  instrument  was  a 
standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  sneh  an 
army,  i]^erefore,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of 
his  strong  mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was 
viceroy,  he  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
military  despotism  not  only  over  the  aboriginal 
peculation,  but  also  over  the  English  colonists, 
and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  isliuid,  the 
king  was  .as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  could  be.''^ 

The  ecclesiastical. administration  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  principally  directed  by  William 
Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the 
prelates  of  tbe  Anglican  Church,  Land  had  de- 
parted farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  tiheology  was  more  remote  than  eyen  thsjt 
of  the  Dutch  Arminians  from  the  theology  of 
the  Galvinists.  His  passion  for  ceremonies,  his 
roTerence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and  sacred  places, 
his  ill-concealed  disUke  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  dis- 
interested seal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  reference  of  the  laity, 
would  havje  made  him  an  object  of  ayersion  to 
the  Puritans,  eyen  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and 
gentle  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small.  He 
was  by  nature  rash,  irritable,  quick  to  feel  for 
his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error, 
common  in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his 
own  peevish  and  malignant  moods  for  emotions 
of  pious  seal.  Under  his  direction  eyery  cor- 
ner of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant 
uid  minute  inspection.  .  Eyery  little  congrega- 
tion of  separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken 
up.  Eyen  the  deyotions  of  private  families 
could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spiea. 
Such  fear  did  his  rigour  inspire,  tbat  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Church,  which  festered  in  innu- 
merable bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under 
an  outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very 
eve  of  troubles  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order, 
the  bishops  of  several  extennve  dioceses  were 
able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a  single  Dissen- 
ter was  to  be  found  within  their  jttrMdietion.t 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
subject  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticiJ 
^anny  of  that  period.  The  judges  of  the 
common  law,  .holding  their  situations  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  kin^,  were  scandalously  ob- 
sequious. Yet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they 
were  less  ready  and,  efficient  instruments  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  a  class  of  courts,  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence  by 
the  nation.  Foremost  among  these  courts  in 
power  and  in  infamy  were  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission,  the  former  a  politi- 
cal, the  latter  a  religious  inquisition.  Neither 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Constitution  of  En^and. 
The  Star  Chamber  had  been  remodelled,  and 
the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Tudors. 
The  power  which  these  boards  had  possessed 

•T1k«m  sre  Ventworth'a  own  woi^    gee  hSs  letter  to 
Laud,  dftiad  Dea  IS,  1614. 
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before  the  accession  of  Charles  had  been  eiHatf^ 
sive  and  formidable,  but  was  small  indeed  when 
oompared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  pri» 
mate,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  Parliantent; 
they  displayed  a  rapacity,  a  violenoe,  a  maUgnant 
energy,  whieh  bad  been  unknown  to  any  former 
age.  The  government  was  able,  through  tbeb 
instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  aai4 
mutilate  without  restraint.  A  separate  ceua«  1 
whi^  sat  at  York,  under  the  presidency  af 
Wentworth,  was  armed,  in  defiaoiee  of  law,  by  a 
pure  act  of  prerogative,  with  almost  boundlese 
power  over  the  northern  oovnties.  All  these 
tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  autlforiiy  ef 
Westminster  Hall,  and  daily  committed  ezcessee 
which  the  most  distinguished  Royalists  hsve 
warmly  condemned.  We  are  infimned  by  Cla- 
rendon  that  there  was  hatrdly  a  man  of  note  ia 
the  realm  who  had  not  personal  experience  of 
the  harshness  and  greediness  df  the  Star  Chan^ 
ber;  that  the  High  Commiasion  had  so  een^ 
ducted  itself  that  it  had  aearee  a  friend  left  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  tyranny  ef  the  Govin^ 
oil  of  York  had  made  the  Oreat  Charter  ft 
dead  letter  to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  govemmeBt  of  England  was  now,  in  a& 
points  but  one,  aa  despotie  as  that  of  Franoe. 
But  that  one  point  wan  alMmpovtant.  There 
wae  still  no  stancting  army.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  aecniity  that  the  whole  fabric  of  tyran- 
ny might  not  be  subverted  in  a  single  day. 
And,  if  taxes  were  littposed  by  the  royal  antiKH 
rity  for  the  support  of  an  army,  it  was  possible 
that  there  woidd  be  an  immediate  aad  isresist- 
ible  explosion.  This  was  the  diffioulty  whieh 
mere  than  any  other  perplexed  Wentworth. 
The  Lord-keep^  Finch,  in  concert  with  other 
lawyers  who  were  employed  by  the  govemmeo^ 
recommended  an  expedient,  which  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  ancient  princes  of  Engliind,  mm 
they  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
near  Scotland  to  arm  and  array  themselves  for 
the  defence  of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called 
on  the  maritime  counties  to  fiirnish  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  In  the  room  of  shipa 
money  had  sometimes  been  accepted.  ThiscM 
practiee  it  was  now  determined,  after  a  long  itt* 
terval,  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  Far- 
mer princes  had  raised  ship-money  only  in  tiuM 
of  war ;  it  was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  prcH 
found  peace.  Former  prinoes,  even  in  the  meet 
perilous  ware,  had  raised  ship-money  enly 
along  the  coasts ;  it  was  now  exacted  from  thue 
inland  shires.  Former  prinoes  had  raised  sMpi- 
money  only  for  the  maritime  defenoe  of  ihm 
country  ^  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the  adnaifl- 
aions  of  the  Royalists  themselves,  with  the  ob- 
ject, not  of  maintaining  a  navy,  but  of  frumiflb- 
ing  the  king  with  aappUes,  whieh  might  b« 
increased  at  his  discretion  to  any  amount,  mi4 
expended  at  his  discretion  for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed. 
John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well*b^m  gen- 
tleman of  Buckinghamshire,  highly  considered 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  bad  the  oou- 
rage  to  step  forward  to  confront  the  whol« 
power  of  the  government,  aad  take  en  himself 
the  cost  and  the  risk  of  cUsputing  the  preroga- 
tive to  which  the  king  laid  claim.  The  ca09 
was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber*     So   streog   were    the 
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ifc«  psetCBflioBB  of  Hm  erown,  thttt,  de* 
■taiid  MrrUe  aa  the  judges  wore,  the 
mM^ij  egaiiut  Hunpden  vm  the  omalleot 
^ofloUile.  StiU  there  was  a  migority.  The  in* 
tnrpareten  of  the  law  had  inranounoed  thai  one 
great  aad  prodiMtive4ax  might  be  imposed  hy 
the  royal  aathoritj.  Wentworth  justly  oboerred 
ftkat  it  was  impossible  to  Tindioate  their  judg- 
noit  except  by  reasoDS  direoUy  leading  to  a 
ooMlasion  which  they  had  not  Tontnred  to 
tew.  If  money  might  legally  be  raised  with- 
sot  the  coBsent  of  ParliaiMnt  Ibr  the  suppeii 
of  a  iieet»  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  money 
might,  withottt  ooosent  of  ParUasMnt,  be  legally 
zaised  for  the  sapportof  aa  army. 

The  deeirfon  of  the  judges  inereased  the  irrir 
tatiim  of  the  people.  A  oentury  earlier,  irri- 
taiioa  less  serious  would  hsTo  produced  a 
general  riaiik|^  But  discontent  <fid  not  now  so 
xea£ly,  as  in  former  ages,  take  the  form  of 
lebeDion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily 
sdrandng  im  wealth  and  in  otvilisation.  Since 
the  great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against 
Wiiahfifth,  Bermity  years  had  elapsed;  and 
ittzing  Ihos*  seventy  years  there  had  been  no 
dvil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  English  nation,  hid  so  long  a  period 
passed  withoat  intestine  hostilities.  Men  had 
booome  aocantoBMd  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceM 
iadnstry,  and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  hesi- 
tsted  long  before  they  dnew  the  sword. 

This  was  the  eoqjuneture  at  which  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 
Ihe  opponents  of  the  govemmeni  began  to  de- 
spair of  the  destiny  of  their  country;  and  many 
looked  to  the  American  wildemess  as  the  only 
asylum  in  which  they  could  enjoy  dril  and  spi- 
ritnal  fireedom.  There,  a  few  resolute  Puritans, 
who,  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  feared 
■dtte  the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor  the  hardships 
sf  unoiTilixed  life,  neither  the  fangs  of  savage 
beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men, 
had  bulk,  .Amid  the  primeval  forest,  villages 
whioh  are  now  great  and  opulent  cities,  but 
which  hnve,  through  every  chanee,  retained 
some  trace  of  the  dbaraeter  derived  from  th«r 
IJMmders.  The  government  regaorded  these  in- 
twat  colonies  with  aversion,  and  attempted  rio- 
kbtly  to  step  the  stream  of  emigration,  but 
ODuld  not  prevent  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land from  being  largely  reondted  by  stout- 
hesrted  and  God-fearing  men  ttom  every  part 
of  tiie  ^d  Bngland.  And  now  Wentworth 
MTBlted  in  the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A 
hw  years  might  probably  suffioe  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  derign.  If  strict  economy  were 
observed— -if  all  coltisiiyns  with  fbreign  powers 
were  carefMly  avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown 
would  be  cleared  off:  there  would  be  f^ds 
availahle  for  the  support  of  a  large  military 
fovee,  and  that  force  would  soon  break  the  re- 
fnictnj  spirit  of  the  nation. 

k%  thin  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  sud- 
denly <5hanged  the  whole  fkoe  of  public  affairs. 
Had  the  king  been  wise,  he  Would  have  pur- 
sued a  oaiitious  and  soothing  policy  toward 
Scotland  till  he  was  master  in  the  south ;'  for 
Scotland  was  of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  risk  that  a  spark  might 
predace  a  flame,  and  that  a  flame  migjht  become 
a  eouflagration.  Constitutional  opposition,  in- 
deed, such  as  he  had  encountered  at  Westmin- 
ils»,  he  had  not  to  i^prehend  at  £dinbQr[^ 


The  PiMPliament  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  n 
.very  different  body  from  that  which  bore  the 
same  name  in  Sngland.  It  was  Ill-constituted ; 
it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  never  im- 
posed any  eerions  restraint  on  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  three  estates  sat  in  one  house. 
The  oommissioners  of  the  burghs  Vere  con- 
sidered merely  as  retainers  of  the  great  nobles. 
No  act  could  be  introduced  till  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  committee 
which  was  really,  though  not  In  form,  noml- 
neted  by  the  erown.  But,  though  the  Scottish 
Parliament  was  obsequious,  the  Scottish  people 
had  always  been  singularly  turbulent  and  un- 
governable. They  had  butchered  their  first 
James  in  his  bed-chamber;  they  had  repeatedly 
arrayed  themsrives  in  arms  against  James  the 
Second ;  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  their  disobedience  had  broken 
the  heart  of  James  the  Fifth ;  they  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Mary ;  they  had  led  her  son 
captive ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intract- 
able as  ever.  Their  habits  were  rude  and 
martiaL  All  along  the  southern  border,  and 
all  along  the  line  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  predatory 
war.  In  every  part  of  the  oountry  men  were 
accustomed  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the 
strong  hand.  'Whatever  loyalty  thrtiation  had 
anciently  felt  to  the  royal  house,  had  cooled 
during  the  long  absence  of  two  sovereigns.  The 
supreme  influence  over  the  pubUc  mind  was  di- 
rided  between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the 
lords  of  the  soil  and  the  preachen ;  lords  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often  im- 
pelled the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the  old 
Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  inherited  the 
republican  opinioas  and  the  uuconquerablo 
spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  population  had  been  wounded. 
All  orders  of  men  complained  that  their  coun- 
try— ^that  country  which  had.  With  so  much 
glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the 
ablest  and  bravest  Plantagenets— had,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  her  native  princes,  be- 
come, in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Csl- 
vinistio  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  with  a  hatred  which  mig^t  justiy  be 
called  ferocious ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  like  the  Church  of  Bome,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend 
the  Anglican  system  over  the  whole  island,  and 
had  already,  with  this  riew,  made  several 
changes  highly  distasteAil  to  every  Presbyterian. 
One  innovation,  however,  the  most  hasardous 
of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cognisable  by 
the  senses  of  the  common  people,  had  not  yet 
been  attempted.  The  publio  worship  of  God 
was  still  conducted  in  the  manner  acceptablo 
to  the  nation.  Now,  however,  Charles  and 
Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots  the 
English  Liturgy,  or  rather,  a  liturgy  whiol^ 
wherever  it  differed  from  that  of  England,  dif- 
fered, in  the  Judgment  of  all  rigid  ProtesUnts, 
for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more 
oriounal  contempt  of  public  feding»  our  oountiy 
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owes  hse  freedom.  The  ftrat  perfJunouuioe  of 
the  foreign  oeremoniee  produced  a  riot.  The 
riot  rapid^  became  a  revolution.  Ainbition> 
patriotism,  fanatioiem  were  mingled  in  one 
headlong  torrent.  The  whole  nation  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  England  was,  indeed,  as  ai^eared 
Bome  years  later,  sufficient  to  coerce  Scotland ; 
but  a  large  part  of  the  English  people  sym- 
pathized with  the  religious  feeUngs  of  the  msur- 
gents,  and  many  Englishmen,  who  had  no 
scruple  about  antiphonies  and  genuflexions, 
altars  and  sw^Uces,  aaw  with  pleasure  the  pro- 
gress of  a  rebellion  which  seemed  likely  to  ooa- 
found  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to 
make  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  whioh  had  produced 
these  effeeta  Wentworth  is  not  responsible^ 
It  had,  in  fact,  thrown  all  his  plans  into  confri- 
slon.  To  counsel  submission,  however,  was  not 
in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword;  but  the 
king's  military  means  and  military  talents  were 
unequal  to  the  task.  To  impose  fresh  taxes  on 
England,  in  defiance  of  law,  would,  at  this  con- 
juncture, have  been  madness.  No  resource 
•was  left  but  a  Parliament,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1640  a  Parliament  was  coiToked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humour 
by  the  product  of  seeing  constitutional  gorem- 
ment  restored  and  grievances  redressed.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  more  temperate 
and  more  respectful  to  thet^urone  than  any 
which  had  sat  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
The  moderation  of  this  assembly  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  the  most  distinguished  Royal- 
ists, and  seems  to  have  caused  no  small  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition ;  but  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of 
Gharles--^  practice  equally  impoliUo  and  un- 
generou8-~*to  refuse  iJl  compliance  with  the 
desires  ai  his  people  till  those  desires  were 
expressed  in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  grievances  under  which  the 
country  had  sui£ered  during  eleven  years,  the 
king  dissolved  the  Parliament  with  every  mark 
of  ^pleasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short-lived 
assembly  and  the  meeting  of  that  ever-raemora- 
Ue  body,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months,  during 
which  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 
thsm  ever  on  the  nation,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rose  up  more  angrily  than  ever  against 
the  yoke.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  questioned  by  the  privy  council  touching 
their  parliamentary  conduct,  f^d.  thrown  into 
prison  for  refusing  to  reply.  8hip-money  was 
levied  with  increased  rigor.  The  lord-mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened 
with  imprisonment  for  remissness  in  collecting 
the-  payments.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  by  force. 
Money  for  their  support  was  exacted  from  their 
oountiefb  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
illegal,  said  which  had  recently  been  declared 
illegal  even  by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age, 
.  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  Uie 
month  of  May,  1640. 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  event  of 
the  king's  military  operations  against  the  Boots. 

'  •  8m  bb  letter  to  the  Sari  of  Korthvinberland,  dated 
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Among  his  troops  there  were  little  of  xhat  feel- 
ing wiuch  separates  professional  soldiers  from 
the  mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them  te 
their  leaders.  His  army,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  recruits  who  regretted  the  plough 
from  which  they  had  been  violently  taken,  and 
who  were  imbued  with  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  were  more  formidable  to  their  chiefs 
than  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots,  encouraged  by 
the  heads  of  the  English  opposition,  and  feebly 
resisted  by  the  English  troops,  marched  across 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  encamped  on  Uie 
borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  murmurs 
of  discontent  sweUed  into  an  uproar,  by  which 
aU  spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  But  the 
voice  of  Strafford  was  sUll  for  Thorough ;  and 
he,  even  in  this  extremity,  showed  a  nature  so 
cru^  and  despotic  that  his  own  soldiers  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient  which,  as 
the  king  flattered  himself,  mi^t  save  him  from 
the  misery  of  facing  another  House  of  Com* 
mens.  To  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  less 
averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to  him ;  and, 
though  the  temporal  peers  were  generally  dis- 
satisfied with  his  adimnistration,  they  were,  as 
a  class,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  in  the  stability  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, that  they  were  not  likely  to  call  for 
extensive  reforms.  Departing  from  the  unin- 
terrupted practice  of  centuries,  he  called  a 
great  council  consisting  of  peers  alone.  But 
the  l(HrdB  were  too  prudent  to  assume  the  un- 
constitutional functions  with  which  ihe  wished 
to  invest  them.  Without  money,  without  credit, 
without  authority  even  in  his  own  camp,  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The 
houses  were  convoked,  and  the  electionB  proved 
that,  since  the  spring,  the  distrust  and  hatred 
with  which  the  government  was  regarded  had 
made  fearflil  progress. 

In  November,  1640,  met  that  renowned  Par- 
liament which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  dis- 
asters, is  justly  entitled  to  the  reverence  and 
gratitute  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
exgoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  im- 
portant division  of  opinion  appeared  in  the 
houses.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion had,  through  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional,  that 
even  those  dasses  of  which  the  inclinations  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  order  and  authority 
were  eager  to  promote  popular  reforms,  and  to 
bring  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to  justice. '  It 
was  enacted  that  no  interval  of  more  than  three 
years  should  ever  elapse  between  Parliament 
and  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under  the 
great  seal  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time, 
the  returning  officers  should,  without  such  writs, 
call  the  constituent  bodies  together  for  the 
choice  of  representatives.  The  Star  Chamber, 
the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York  were 
swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel 
mutilations,  had  been  confined  in  remote  dun- 
geons, regained  their  liberty.  On  the  chief  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  the  vengeance  of  the  na- 
tion was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The  lord- 
keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were 
impeached.  Finch  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower.    Strafford  waf 
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im|>eaeli^,  and  at  length  put  to  death  by  aot 
of  attainder.  On  the  same  day  on  whieh  tlus 
set  passed,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a  law  by 
Yhich  he  bonnd  himself  not  to  adjourn,  pro- 
rogue, or  dissolre  the  existing  Parliament  with- 
out its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assidaons  toil,  the 
houses,  in  September,  1641,  adjourned  fc»r  a 
^rt  Tacation,  and  the  kingTlsited  Bootland. 
He  wi&  difBcnlty  pacified  that  kingdom  by  con- 
senting not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  eccle- 
siastieal  reform,  but  eren  to  pass,  with  a  Tsiy 
bad  grace,  an  aot  declaring  that  episcopacy  was 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of-  the  English  Parliament  iMted 
six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  tiie  houses  met 
aguu  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
omr  lustory.  From  that  day  dates  the  corpo- 
rate existence  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
hare  ercr  since  alternately  goTcmed  the  coun- 
try. In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction 
which  then  became  obvious  bad  always  existed, 
and  always  must  exist;  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
(firerraties  of  temper,  of  understanding,  and  of 
Interest,  which  are  found  in  all  societies,  and 
wiiich  will  be  found  tilt  the  human  mind  ceases 
to  be  drawn  in  opposite  cHrections  by  t^e  charm 
of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
Rienee,  in  surgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga- 
tion  and  agriculture,  nay,  even  In  -mathematics, 
we  find  this  distinction.  Eyerywhere  there  is  a 
elass  of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  what- 
ever is  andent,  and  who,  even  when  oouTlnoed 
h/  oTcrpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would 
be  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with  many  misgiv- 
higs  and  forebodings.  We  ftnd  also  everywhere 
another  olass  of  men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in 
9peculation,  always  pressing  forward,  quick  to 
discern  the  imperfections  of  whatever  exists, 
dispoaed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  incon*' 
veniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  dis- 
posed to  giro  every  change  credit  for  being  an 
improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  olasses 
there  is  something  to  approTC,  but  of  both  the 
best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far  from  the 
contmon  fVontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one 
class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and 
reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first 
Parliaments  might  have  been  discerned  a  body 
of  nkembers  anxious  to  preserve  and  a  body 
eager  to  reform ;  but,  while  tiie  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  short,  these  bodies  did  not  take 
definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  themselves 
under  recognised  leaders,  or  assume  distin- 
gmshing  names,  badges,  and  warsnies.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  Long  Parliament^  the 
indignation  excited  by  many  years  of  lawless 
oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that  the 
House  of  Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse 
after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  If 
a  small  minority  of  the  representative  body 
wished  to  retain  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Commission,  that  minority,  overawed  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical  superi- 
ority of  the  Reformers,  contented  itself  with 
secretly  regretting  institations  which  could  not, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  be  openly  defended. 
At  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it  conve- 
ment  to  antedate  the  separation  between  them- 
Idvee  and  their  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the 


act  which  restrained  the  khig  fV^m  dissotvinc' 
or  proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Trienniu 
Act,  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  to  the  factioB  whioh 
afterward  made  war  on  the  king.  Rut  no  art>« 
fice  could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of 
those  strong  measures  was  actively  promoted 
by  the  men  who  were  afterward  foremost  among 
the  Cavaliers.  No  -Republican  spoke  of  the 
long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more  severely 
than  Colepepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
in  favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  made  by 
IHgby.  The  impeachment  of  tiie  lord-keeper 
was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be  kept  dose  prisoner 
was  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde. 
Not  till  the  law  attainting  Strafford  was  pro» 
posed  did  the  signs  ef  disunion  become  visible. 
Even  against  that  law,  a  law  which  notMng  but 
extreme  necessity  could  justify,  only  about  sixty 
members  ef  the  House  of -Commons  voted.  It 
is  certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority,' 
and  that  Falkland  not  only  voted  with  the  ma«- 
jority,  but  spoke  strongly  for  the  bUl.  Even 
the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about  inflict- 
ing death  by  a  retrospectiTO  enactment  thought  - 
it  necessary  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  Strafford's  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great 
schism  was  latent ;  and  when,  in  October,  1(>41, 
the  Parliament  reassembled  after  a  short  recens, 
two  hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same  with 
those  which,  under  different  names,  have  ever 
since  contended,  and  are  stiU  contending,  for 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  con- 
fronting each  other.  Ihiring  some  years  they 
were  designated  as  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 
They  were  subsequently  called  Tories  and 
Whigs;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appella* 
tions  are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would '  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lam-* 
peon  or  a  panegyric  on  either  of  these  renowned 
factions;  for  no  man  not  utterly  destitute  of 
^dgment  and  candour  will  deny  that  there  aie 
many  deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to  which  he 
is  opposed  may  jostiy  boast  of  many  ilhistrious 
names,  of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many 
great  serrices  rendered  to  the  state.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  both  parties  have  often  seriously 
erred,  England  could  have  spared  neither.  If, 
in  her  institutions,  fV'eedom  and  order,  the  ad- 
vantages arising  f^om  imovation  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  prescription,  have  been  oom- 
bined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may 
attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous 
conflicts  and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival 
oonfederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confederacy  seal* 
ous  fbr  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confer 
deraoy  tealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  great  sections  of  English 
politicians  has  always  been  a  difference  rather 
of  degree  tiian  of  principle.  There  were  cer- 
tain limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  which 
wOlre  TCry  rarely  overstepped.  A  few  enthu* 
siasts  on  one  side  were  readrto  lay  all  our  lawt 
and  franchises  at  the  feet  of  our  Idngs.  A  few 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were  bent  on  par* 
suing,  through  endless  civil  troubles,  their  dar- 
ling phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown  were 
averse  to  despotism,  and  the  great  majority  of 
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Uic  cbanpioBS  of  pGp«lir  rights  w«r«  a,yetM  to 
umehy.  Twice  in  the  eourae  of  tbe  seTen- 
tMnth  ocii«ux7  the  two  parties  suspended  tfaoir 
dIssensiiAS  sad  united  their  streri^  in  a  oom* 
men  cause.  Their  ftrst  coalition  restored  here- 
ditary monarchy,  their  second  coalition  rescued 
ttostitutional  Areedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two  parties 
hare  nerer  been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that 
they  have  nerrer,  taken  together,  made  up  a  ma- 
imty  of  the  nation.  Between  them  has  always 
been  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  steadfttstly 
adhered  to  eitiier,  which  has  sometimes  re- 
mained inertiy  ikentral,  and  has  sometimes  oe- 
dilated  to  and  firo.  That  mass  has  more  thsn 
onee  passed  in  a  few  years  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  has 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was  tired  of 
supporting  the  same  men,  sometimes  because  it 
was  dismayed  by  Hs  own  excesses,  sometimes 
because  it  had  expected  impossibilities  and 
had  been  disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has 
leaned  with  its  whole  wei^t  in  either  direc^ 
tion,  resistance  has,  fbr  the  time,  been  impos- 
sible. 

When  the  riyal  parties  ihrst  appeared  in  a 
distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally 
matched.  On  the  aide  of  the  goTsmment  was 
a  large  miegority  of  the  nobles,  and  of  those 
opulent  and  welKdesoended  gentiemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name. 
These,  wiUi  the  dependants  whose  support  they 
could  commsnd,  were  no  small  power  in  the 
state.  On  the  same  side  were  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  both  tiie  unlTersities,  and  all 
tiiose  laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
episcopal  goremment  and  to  the  Anglican 
ritual.  These  rei^ectable  classes  found  them- 
selves in  tiie  company  of  some  allies  much  less 
decorous  than  themselves.  Tb»  Puritan  auste- 
rity drove  to  the  king's  faction  all  who  made 
pleasure  their  business,  who  affected  gallantry, 
splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts. 
With  these  went  i^  who  live  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter  and  comic 
poet  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew ;  for  these  artists  well  knew  that  they 
might  thriye  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  des- 
potism, but  must  starve  under  Uie  rigid  rule  of 
the  precisians.  In  the  same  interest  were  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  a  man.  The  queen,  a 
daughter  of  France,  was  of  their  own  faith. 
Her  husband  was  known  to  be  strongly  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  not  a  littie  in  awe  of  her. 
Though  undoubtedly  »  Protestant  on  convie- 
tion,  he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  old 
religion  with  no  HI  will,  and  would,  gladly  have 
granted  them  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he 
was  disposed  to  concede  to  the  Presbyterians. 
If  the  Opposition  obtained  the  mastery,  it  was 
probable  that  the  sanffuinary  laws  enacted 
against  papists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  sererely  enforced.  The  Boman  Catholics 
were  therefore  induced  by  the  strongest  m<^ 
iirtB  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court  They 
in  general  acted  with  a  caution  which  brought 
on  them  the  reproach  of  cowardice  and  luke- 
warnmess;  but  it  is  probable  tiiat,  in  main- 
taining great  reserve,  they  consulted  the  king's 
interest  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for 
his  service  that  they  should  be  conspicuous 
among  his  friends. 

The  main  strengtii  of  the  Opposition  lay 


among  the  small  freeholders  in  the  eomitni, 
and  among  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a  for- 
midable minority  of  the  aristocracy ;  a  minor- 
ity which  included  the  rich  and  powerful  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stam- 
ford, and  Essex,  and  ssTeral  other  lords  of 
great  wealtii  and  influence*  In  the  same  ranks 
was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Non* 
conformists,  and  most  of  those  membetrs  of 
the  Established  Church  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Calvinistio  opinions,  which,  forty  years  before, 
had  been  generally  held  by  the  prelates  and 
clergy.  The  municipal  corporations  took,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Opposition  preponderated,  but 
not  very  decidedly. 

Neil^er  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for 
the  measures  which  it  was  disposed  to  adopt. 
The  reasonings  of  the  most  enlightened  Boyal^ 
ists  may  be  summed  up  thus:  "  It  is  true  that 
great  abuses  have  existed,  but  they  have  been 
redressed ;  it  is  true  that  precious  rights  have 
been  invaded,  but  they  have  been  vindicated 
and  surrounded  with  new  securities.  The  sit- 
tings of  the  estates  of  tiie  realm  have  been,  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  intwmitted  during  eleven  yeM*s, 
but  it  has  now  been  provided  that  hencefortii 
three  years  shall  never  elapse  without  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Hi^  Commission, 
the  Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plundered 
us,  but  those  hateful  courts  have  n6w  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  lord-lievitenant  aimed  at  establishing 
military  despotism,  but  he  has  answered  for 
his  treason  with  his  head ;  the  primate  tainted 
our  worship  with  popish  rites,  and  punished 
our  scruples  with  popish  cruelty,  but  he  is 
awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment  of  his 
peers;  the  lord-keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  by 
which  the  property  of  every  man  in  England 
was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  but  he 
has  been  disgraoed,  ruined,  and  compelled  to 
take  refrige  in  a  foreign  land :  the  ministers  of 
tyranny  have  expiated  their  crimes,  the  victims 
of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their 
sufferings.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  persevere  in  that  course 
which  was  justifiable  and  necessary  when  we 
first  met,  a^er  a  long  interval,  and  found  the 
whole  atoinistration  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy. 
It  was  not  in  our  power  to  overturn  the  bad 
institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our  country 
vritiiout  shocks  which  have  loosened  the  foun- 
dations of  government ;  now  that  those  institu- 
tions have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  prop  the 
edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  dntj  to  batter* 
Hencefortii  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  look  with 
Jealousy  on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives  with 
which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed 
the  sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  ef  whom 
the  excellent  Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  It  was  contended  on  the  other  sidsj 
with  not  less  force,  by  men  of  not  less  ability 
and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  ei\)oyed  Was  rather  appa- 
rent than  real,  and  that  the  arbitrary  projects 
of  the  court  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the 
vigilance  of  the  Commons  was  relaxed.    Trut 
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H  WW  Buoh  WM  Ut»  rwiBoning  of  Fjm,  of  Htl" 
Hi,  and  of  Hampdeii— 4iMt  mMiy  good  laws  had 
beeb  paoaed;  ba^  if  good  laws  had  boon  iuffi- 
mtmt  to  reatrain  tho  king,  his  oabjooto  would 
httfo  had  littia  roaooa  oTor  to  ooxnplain  of  hia 
admiaiataralion.  T^  rooeat  Btatatas  wore  siira- 
^  not  ^  more  aulhorUj  Ihan  the  Groat  Charier 
or  the  Petition  of  Bight ;  yet  neither  the  Great 
Caiartcr,  hallowed  hj  the  TeneratioiL  of  four 
enteiiee,  nor  the  Petition  of  Right,  sanotionedv 
after  mature  refleotioii  and  tw  Taloable  oonsi- 
deration,  by  Gharlee  himself,  had  been  found 
cffsctoal  fbr  the  poroteetion  of  the  peoplei  If 
«Me  tha  oheek  of  fear  wwre  withdrawn,  if  onoe 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slum- 
ber, all  the  seourtties  for  English  freedom  re- 
solTod  themselres  into  a  single  one,  the  royal 
wwd;  aad  it  had  been  proved  by  a  long  and 
eerere  ei^erience  that  tlM  royal  word  oould  not 
betraeted. 

The  two  partiea  were  staU  regarding  eaeh 
ether  with  eaatioua  hostility,  and  had  not  yet 
measured  their  strength,  when  news  arrived 
whiah  inflamed  the  passions  and  oonfirmed  the 
epiniona  of  both.  The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster, 
who*  ai  the  timeof  the  aceession  of  James,  had, 
after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the  royal 
authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation 
o£  dependenee.  They  had  ooaspired  against  the 
En^mh  govemment,  aad  had  boon  attfunted  of 
treason.  Their  immense  domains  had  been  for- 
Ibited  to  the  erown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled 
by  thousands  of  Kngliah  and  Seotch  emigrants. 
The  new  settlers  were,  in  oiviliiation  and  intel- 
ligenee,  far  superior  to  the  aatiTo  population, 
and  somet&mee  abused  their  superiohty.  The 
animosity  produoed  by  differenoe  of  race  was 
iaereased  by  differenoe  of  religion.  Under  the 
inm  rule  of  Wentworth  soaroely  a  murmur  was 
heard;  but  when  that  strong  pressure  was 
withdrawn,  when  Scotland  had  set  the  example 
ef  saeeeaeful  resistance,  when  England  was  die- 
traetad  by  internal  quarrels,  the  smothered 
rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearful 
nolenee.  On  a  sadden,  the  aboriginal  popula* 
tiom  rose  on  the  oolonists.  A  war,  to  whidi 
nalioaal  and  theologioal  hatred  gave  a  charao- 
ter  of  peculiar  ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and 
q»read  to  the  neighbouring  prorincee.  The 
Castle  of  Dublin  was  soarc^  thought  secure. 
Era-y  poat  brought  to  Iiondon  exaggerated  ao> 
eeunia  of  outrages,  which,  without  any  exagge- 
ralioB,  were  suffklent  to  nmre  pity  and  horror. 
These  evil  tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  seal 
ef  both  the  great  parties  which  were  marshalled 
agaiaat  eaeh  other  at  Westminster.  The  Boy- 
aUsta  maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
tveiy  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at  such 
a  crisas,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  soto- 
leign.  To  the  O]^x>0^^^&  i^  seemed  that  there 
were  now  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  thwart* 
ing  and  restraining  hiuL  That  the  Common* 
WMlth  was  in  danger  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
reaaea  for  i^ring  large  powers  to  a  trustworthy 
■agietrate,  but  it  was  a  good  reason  for  taking 
away  powers  from  a  magistrate  who  was  at 
heart  a  public  enemy.  To  raise  a  great  army 
had  always  been  the  king's  first  ol\Ject.  A  great 
army  mmst  now  be  raiaed.  It  was  to  be  feared 
tha^  union  some  new  securities  were  derised, 
the  forces  levied  £6r  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
would  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
Kei  was  this  alL    A  horrible  an^i^iony 


m^vst  indeed,  b«t  net  altogethar  unaaturai^ 
had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was  sa 
avowed  Eeman  Cathie ;  the  king  was  not  re- 
garded by  Uie  Puritans,  whom  he  had  merci- 
lessly pme^ttted,  as  a  sincere  Protestant;  and 
so  notorious  was  his  dupUolty,  that  there  was 
no  treachery  of  which  his  sul]|jects  might  not» 
with  some  show  of  reason,  belieTe  him  capable. 
It  was  soon  whispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster  was  >part  of  a  vast 
work  of  darkness  which  had  been  planned  al 
WhitehaU. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great 
parliamentary  oonfliot  between  the  parties  which 
haTO  ever  since  contended,  aad  are  still  eon* 
tending,  for  the  goTemment  of  the  nation,  took 
place  on  the  twenty^seoond  of  November,  1641. 
It  was  moYod  by  the  Opposition  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  re* 
monstrance,  enumerating  the  fa^ts  of  his  ad* 
ministration  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
expressing  the  distrust  with  which  his  poUey 
was  still  regarded  by  his  people.  That  assem- 
bly, which  a  few  months  before  had  been  unani* 
mous  in  calling  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  was 
now  dirided  into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions 
of  nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot  debate 
of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance  was  carried 
by  only  eleyen  votes. 

The  result  of  this  straggle  was  highly  favoitt- 
able  to  the  ConserratiTe  party.  It  oould  not 
be  doubted  that  only  some  great  indiscretion 
could  prevent  them  from  shortly  obtaining  the 
predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Uppea 
House  was  already  their  own.  Notlung  was 
wanting  to  insure  their  success  but  that  the 
king  should,  in  all  his  condnot,  show  respect 
for  the  laws  and  scrupulous  good  faith  toward 
his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  premised  welL  He  had« 
it  seemed,  at  last  discovered  that  an  entire 
change  of  qrstem  was  necessary,  and  had  wisely 
made  up  his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determination  to  go* 
vem  in  harmony  with  the  Commons,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  call  to  his  counsels  men  in  whose 
talents  sad  character  the  Commons  might  place 
confidence.  Kor  was  the  selection  ill  made. 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colep^per,  all  throe  dis- 
tinguished by  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in 
reforming  abuses  and  in  punishing  evil  nnuia- 
ters,  were  invited  to  become  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown,  and  were  solemnly  as- 
sured by  Charles  that  he  would  take  no  step  in 
any  way  affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia* 
ment  without  their  prlrity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promisv.  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  reaction  which  was  already  in  progress 
would  very  soon  have  become  quite  as  strong 
as  the  most  respeotable  Royalists  would  have 
desired.  Already  the  violent  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  thrir  party,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety, 
and  to  talk  of  selling  their  estate?  and  emigra^ 
ing  to  America.  That  the  fair  prospects  which 
had  begun  to  open  before  the  king  were  sud- 
denly overcast,  that  his  life  was  darkened  by 
adversity,  and  at  length  shortened  by  violence^ 
is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  faithlessness  and 
contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested  both 
the  parties  into  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  dirided.    Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  in  both 
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tIkOBe  partied  tii«  Ioto  of  liberty  and  the  lov«  of 
order  were  mingled,  thongli  in  different  propor- 
tions. The  adyisers  whom  neeeenty  had  com<^ 
pelled  Charles  to  call  ronnd  him  were  by  no 
means  men  after  bis  own  heart.  They  had 
joined  in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abridging 
his  power,  and  in  pnnishing  his  instmments. 
They  were  now,  indeed,  prepared  to  defend  by 
strictly  legal  means  his  strictly  legal  preroga- 
tires,  bnt  they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  thought  of  reriring  Wentworth's  pro- 
jects of  Thorough.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
fhe  king's  opinion,  traitors  who  diifered  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from 
Fym  and  Hampden.  « 

He,  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  pro- 
mised the  chiefs  of  the  Oonfttitutional  Royalists 
that  no  step  of  importance  should  be  taken 
without  their  knowledge,  formed  a  resolution 
tiie  most  momentous  of  his  whole  life,  carefully 
eoncealed  that  resolution  from  them,  and  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  manner  which  overwhehned  them 
with  shame  and  dismay.  He  sent  the  attorney 
general  to  impeach  Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Not  content  with  fh^a  flagrant  violation  of  tiie 
Oreat  Charter  and  of  the  uninrtermpted  practice 
of  centuries,  he  went  in  person,  accompanied 
by  armed  men,  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition within  the  walls  of  Parliament 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused  members 
.  had  left  the  house  a  short  time  before  Charles 
entered  it.  A  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of 
freling,  both  in  die  Parliament  and  in  the  coun- 
try, followed.  The  most  favourable  view  that 
has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  by  his  most  partiiS  advocates  is, 
that  he  had  weaklv  suffered  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  tiie  evil  coun- 
sels of  his  wife  and  of  his  courtiers.  But  the 
general  voice  loudly  charged  him  with  far 
deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  moment  at  which 
his  sulgects,  alter  a  long  estrangement  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  were  returning  to  him 
with  feelings  of  confldence  and  affection,  he  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all  their  dearest  rights, 
at  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  at  the  very 
principle  of  trial  hy  Jury.  He  had  shown  that 
he  considered  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  de* 
signs  as  a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  blood. 
He  had  broken  faith,  not  only  with  his  great 
council  and  with  his  people,  but  with  his  own 
adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  for  an  un- 
foreseen accident,  would  probablv  .have  pro- 
duced a  bloody  conflict  round  the  speaker's 
chair.  Those  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the 
Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only  their  power 
and  popularity,  but  their  lands  aiid  their  necks 
were  staked  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  flagging  seal 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  court  revived  in  an 
instant.  During  the  night  which  followed  the 
outrage  the  whole  city  of  London  was  in  arms. 
In  a  few  hours  the  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
were  covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen,  spur- 
ring hard  to  Westminster,  with  the  badges  of 
the  Parliamentary  cause  in  their  hats.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  became  at 
once  irresistible,  and  carried,  by  more  than  two 
votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprecedented  vio- 
lence. Strong  bodies  of  the  trsin-bands,  regu- 
larly relieved,  mounted  guard  round  Westmin- 


ster Hall.  The  gates  of  the  knag's  palace  i 
daily  besieged  by  a  fyirious  multitude,  whost 
taunts  and  execrations  were  heard  even  in  th# 
presence  chamber,  und  who  could  scarcely  b* 
kept  out  of  the  royal  apartments  by  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  household.  Had  Charles  remained 
much  longer  in  his  stonny  capital,  it  is  probabla 
that  the  Commons  would  have  found  a  plea  for- 
making  him,  under  outward  forms  of  respect,  a 
state  prisoner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  th« 
day  of  a  terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had- 
arrived.  A  n^otiation  began  which  occ«q>ied 
many  months.  Accusations  and  recriminationi 
passed  backward  and  forward  between  the  eoB* 
tending  parties.  All  accommodation  had  be* 
come  impossible.  The  sure  punishment  whldi 
waits  on  haMtual  perfidy  had  at  length  over* 
taken  the  king.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  hm 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  invoked  Hefr* 
ven  to  wiiness  the  sincerity  of  his  prefessicms. 
The  distrust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treatiea. 
They  were  centinced  that  they  could  be  safd 
only  when  he  was  utterly  helpless.  Their  d^ 
mand,  therefore,  was,  that  he  should  surrender, 
not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he  had  usurped 
in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  his  own  re* 
cent  promises,  but  also  other  prerogatives  which 
the  English  kings  had  possessed  from  time  im« 
memorial,  and  coAtinue  to  possess  at  the  present 
day.  No  minister  must  be  appointed,  no  peer 
created  without  the  oonsent  of  the  houses. 
Above  all,  the  sovereign  must  resign  that  su- 
preme military  authority  which,  from  time  be* 
yond  all  memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal 
office. 

That  Charie^fpuld  comply  with  such  d^ 
mands,  while  h#had  any  means  of  resistance, 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  yet  it  will  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  houses  could  safely  hav« 
exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  en^ 
barrassing  position.  The  great  majority  of  th# 
nation  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  mo« 
narchy.  Those  who  held  republican  opinioiis 
were  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture  to  spesJl 
out  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish 
kingly  government;  yet  it  was  plain  that  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  king.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  in  those  who  knew^ 
by  recent  proof,  that  he  was  bent  on  destroying 
them,  to  content  themselves  with  presenting  to 
him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  receiving 
from  him  fresh  promises  similer  to  those  which 
he  had  repeatedly  made  and  broken.  Nothing 
but  the  want  of  an  army  had  prevented  him 
from  entirdy  subverting  the  old  Constitittion  of 
the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary  to  levy  » 
great  regular  army  for  the  eonquest  of  Ireland, 
and  it  would  therefore  have  been  mere  insanltj 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  that  plenitude  oi 
military  authority  whioh  his  ancestors  had  e»> 
joyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation  in  whieh 
England  then  was,  when  the  kingly  oifiee  im 
rec^ffded  with  love  and  veneration,  but  the  per- 
son who  fills  that  office  is  hated  and  distrusted, 
it  should  seem  that  the  coarse  which  ought  to 
be  taken  is  obvious.  The  d^^ty  of  the  offioo 
diould  be  preserved ;  the  person  should  be  dia* 
carded.  Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1899  and 
in  1680.  Had  there  been,  in  1642,  any  m%» 
ooeupying  a  position  iimilav  io  that  nUA 
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tnaj  of  LanoMter  oeempled  at  the  time  of  tke 
depoBitioii  of  Riohard  the  Second,  and  irhioh 
tlie  Pri&ce  of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  James  the  Second,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  hoiiBee  would  haye  changed  the 
djnaaij,  and  would  have  made  no  formal 
change  in  the  Constitution.  The  new  king, 
called  to  the  throne  by  their  choice,  and  de- 
pendent on  their  support,  would  hare  been 
ander  the  necessity  of  goToming  in  conformity 
with  their  wishes  and  opinions.  But  there  was 
no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  Parliament* 
•17  party;  and,  though  that  party  contained 
many  men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of  emi- 
nent ability,  there  was  none  who  towered  so 
ooiiBpicaously  above  the  rest  that  he  could  be 
proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there 
was  to  be  a  king,  and  a8«o  new  king  was  to  be 
found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal  titie 
to  Cfharles.  Only  one  course,  therefore,  was 
1^  and  that  wcs  to  di^oin  the  regal  titie  from 
Ifce  regal  prerogatives. 

The  change  which  the  houses  proposed  to 
make  in  our  institutions,  though  it  seems  exor- 
bitant when  distinotly  set  forth  and  digested 
into  articles  of  capitulation,  really  amounts  to 
Uttie  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the  next 
generation,  was  effected  by  the  Bevolution.  It 
is  trae  that  at  the  Revolution  the  sovereign 
was  not  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  of  nam- 
ing his  ministers,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
ance  the  Beyolution  no  ministry  has  been  able 
to  remain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
trae  that  the  sovereign  still  possesses  the  power 
of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  importsut 
power  of  the  sword,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  sovereign 
has,  ever  sinoe  the  Revolution,  Been  guided  by 
•dviflera  who  possess  the  confidence  of  tiie  repre- 
Kntatives  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders 
of  the  Bovndhead  party  in  1642,  and  tiie  states- 
men who,  about  half  a  century  later,  effected 
the  Revolution,  had  exactiy  the  same  object  in 
view.  That  object  was  to  terminate  the  con- 
test between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament^  by 
giving  to  the  Parliament  a  supreme  control 
over  the  executive  administration.  The  states- 
men of  the  Revolution  effected  this  indirectiy 
by  cltanglTig  the  dyna^y.  The  Roundheads  of 
1642,  being  unable  to  change  the  dynasty,  were 
eorapeUed  to  take  a  direct  course  toward  their 


We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands 
of  the  Opposition,  importing,  as  they  did,  a 
oomplete  and  formal  transfer  to  the  Parliament 
of  powers  which  had  always  bol<mged  to  the 
crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great  party, 
of  whieh  the  characteristics  are  respect  for 
censtitvled  authority  and  dread  of  violent  in- 
novatiion.  That  party  had  recentiy  been  in  the 
hope  W  obUtining,  by  peaceable  means,  the 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  that 
hope  had  been  blighted.  The  duplicity  of 
(Carles  had  made  his  old  enemies  irreconcila- 
ble, had  driven  badi  into  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
affected a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  were  in 
the  Tory  act  oi  coming  over  to  his  side,  and 
ha'i  so  cruelly  mortified  his  best  friends  that 
thej  had  for  a  time  stood  aloof,  in  silent  shame 
smI  resentment  Now,  however,  the  Constitu- 
tioixnl  Royalists  were  forced  to  make  their 
cleiee  betwe«i  two  dangers,  and  they  thought 
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it  their  duty  rather  to  rally  round  a  princa 
whose  past  conduct  they  condemned,  and  whose 
word  inspired  them  with  littie  confidence,  than 
to  suffer  the  regal  office  to  be  degraded,  and 
the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  entirely  remodelled. 
With  such  feeUngs,  many  men,  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
king. 

In  August,  1642,  the  sword  was  at  length 
drawn,  and  soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of  the 
kingdom,  two  hostile  factions  appeared  in  arms 
against  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  contending  parties  was  at  first  the  more 
formidable.  The  houses  commanded  London 
and  the  counties  round  London,  the  fleet,  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  most  of  the  lai'ge 
towns  and  sea-ports.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal almost  all  the  military  stores  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  oa 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  on 
some  important  products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  king  was  ill  provide  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.  The  taxes  which  he  laid  on  the 
rui'al  districts  occupied  by  his  troops  produced, 
it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which 
the  Parliament  drew  from  the  city  of  London 
alone.  -  He  relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents. 
Many  of  these  mortgaged  their  land,  pawned 
their  jewels,  and  broke  up  their  silver  chargers 
and  christening  bowls  in  order  to  assist  him. 
But  experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  volun- 
tary liberality  of  individuals,  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  is  a  poor  financial  re- 
source when  compared  with  severe  and  method- 
ical taxation,  which  presses  on  the  willing  and 
unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which, 
if  he  had  used  it  well,  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  stores  and  money, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  his  mismanage- 
ment, gave  him,  during  some  months,  a  superi- 
ority in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Parliament. 
Both  armies,  it  is  true,  were  almost  entirfly 
composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was  great. 
The  Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire- 
lings whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to 
enUst.  Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden's  regiment 
was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of 
tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of  place.  The 
royal  army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in 
great  port  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent, 
accustomed  to  consider  dishonour  as  more  ter- 
rible than  death,  accustomed  to  fencing,  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding,  and  to  manly 
and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well  called 
the  image  of  war.  Such  gentiemen,  mounted 
on  their  favourite  horses,  and  commanding  Uttie 
bands,  composed  of  their  younger  brothers, 
grooms,  game-keepers,  and  huntsmen,  were, 
from  the  very  first  day  on  which  they  took  the 
field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit  in 
a  skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obe- 
dience, the  mechanical  precision  of  movement, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  regular  soldier, 
these  gallant  volunteers  never  attained.  But 
they  were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as  undis- 
ciplined as  themselves,  and  fhr  less  active, 
atiiletie,  and  daring.    Vor  a  time,  therefore* 
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Che  CaTaliers  were  gnoeessfdl  in  almost  every 
encotmter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in  the 
ehoice  of  a  general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  made  him  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant members  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 
Ho  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent  with  credit, 
and,  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  mili- 
tary reputation  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
Bat  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief.  He  bad  little  en- 
ergy and  no  originality.  The  methodical  tac- 
tics which  he  had. learned  in  the  war  of  the 
Palatinate  did  not  saye  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  surprised  and  baffled  by  such  a  captain 
as  Rupert,  who  could  claim  no  higher  fame  than 
that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the  chief  com- 
missions under  Essex  qualified  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  him.  For  this,  indeed,  the 
houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  In  a  country 
which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  living,  made  war  on  a  great  scale  by 
land,  generals  of  tried  skill  and  yalour  were  not 
to  be  found.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  trust  untried  men,  and  the 
preference  was  naturally  given  to  men  distin- 
guished either  by  their  station,  or  by  the  abili- 
ties which  the^  had  displayed  in  Parliament. 
In  scarcely  a  single  instance,  however,  was  the 
selection  fortunate.  Neither  the  grandees  nor 
the  orators  proved  good  soldiers.  The  Earl  of 
Stamford,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  England, 
was  routed  by  the  Royalists  at  Stratton.  Na- 
thaniel Fienncs,  inferior  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  talents  for  civil  business,  disgraced 
himself  by  the  pusillanimous  surrender  of  Bris- 
tol. Indeed,  of  all  the  statesmen  who  at  this 
juncture  accepted  high  military  commands, 
Hampden  alone  appears  to  have  carried  into 
■  the  camp  the  capacity  and  strength  of  mind 
which  had  made  him  eminent  in  politics. 

^hen  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advan- 
tage was  decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They 
were  victorious  both  in  the  western  and  in  the 
Docthcm  counties.  They  had  wrested  Bristol, 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Par- 
liament. They  had  won  several  battles,  and 
had  not  sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignomi- 
nious defeat.  Among  the  Roundheads  adversity 
had  begun  to  produce  dissension  and  discontent 
The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes 
by  plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the 
royal  army,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  oiti- 
sens  at  their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  peers^who  had  hitherto  remained 
at  Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford ;  nor 
•an  it  be  doubted,  that,  if  the  operations  of  the 
Cavaliers  had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by 
a  sagacious  and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would 
soon  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall. 

But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment 
to  pass  away,  and  it  never  returned.  In  Au- 
gust, 1643,  he  sat  down  before  the  ci^  of  Glou- 
cester. That  city  was  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  garrison  with  a  determination 
such  as  had  not,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  been  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  The  emulation  of  London  was  ex- 
cited. The  train- bands  of  the  city  volunteered 
to  march  wherever  their  services  might  be  re- 
quired   A  groat  force  W8«  speedily  collected* 


and  began  to  move  westward.  The  siege  of 
Gloucester  was  raised.  The  Royalists  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheartened:  the 
spirit  of  the  Parliamentary  pariy  revived;  and 
the  apostate  lords  who  had  lately  fled  ftrom 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  back  from  Ox* 
ford  to  Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class  of  symp- 
toms began  to  appear  in  tlie  distempered  boay 
politic.  There  had  been,  from  the  first,  in  the 
Farllamentary  party,  some  men  whose  minds 
were  set  on  objects  from  which  the  majority  of 
that  party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
These  men  were,  in  religion,  Independents. 
They  conceived  that  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion had,  under  Christ,  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
things  spiritual ;  that  appeals  to  provincial  and 
national  synods  were  scarcely  less  unscriptural 
than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches  or  to  the 
Vatican;  and  that  popery,  prelacy,  and  Pres- 
byterianism  were  merely  three  forms  of  one 
great  apostasy.  In  politics  they  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  their  time.  Root  and  Branch  men, 
or  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  of  our  own  time. 
Radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a 
commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English 
polity.  At  first  they  had  been  inconisiderabla 
both  in  numbers  and  in  weight ;  but,  before  the 
war  had  lasted  two  years,  they  became,  not, 
indeed,  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerful  fao- 
tion  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  had  been  removed  by  death, 
and  others  had  forfeited  the  public  confidence 
Pym  had  been  borne,  with  princely  honours,  to 
a  grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden 
had  fallen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly  en- 
deavouring, by  his  heroic  example,  to  inspire 
his  followers  with  courage  to  face  tlo  fiery  ca- 
valry of  Rupert  Bedford  had  been  untrue  to 
the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to  be 
lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had 
shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
military  operations.  At  such  a  conjuncture  it 
was  that  the  Independent  party,  ardent,  reso- 
lute, and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise  its 
head  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Parliament 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  CromwelL 
Bred  to  peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  a  soldier,  than  he  discerned,  ¥rith  the 
keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were  unable  to 
perceive.  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength 
of  the  Royalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  alone 
that  strength  could  be  overpowered.  He  saw 
that  it  was  neoessary  to  reconstruct  the  army 
of  the  Parliament  He  saw,  also,  that  ther« 
were  abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the 
purpose;  materials  less  showy,  hideed,  but 
more  solid,  than  those  of  which  the  gaUant 
squadrons  of  the  king  were  composed.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were  not 
mere  mercenaries ;  for  recruits  of  decent  sta- 
tion and  grave  character,  fearing  God  and  zeal- 
ous for  public  liberty.  With  such  men  he  filled 
his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected  them 
to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  England,  ho  administered  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  stimulants 
of  fearful  potency. 
The  evenU  of  the  year  1644  ftilly  proTed  th« 
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mpenority  of  Iiis  al)iHtie&  In  tbe  soath,  where 
Essex  held  the  commuid,  the  Parliamentary 
Ibrees  underwent  a  snccession  of  shamefiil  dis-* 
asters,  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor  fully  compensated  for  all  that  had  been  lost 
elsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a  more  serious 
blow  to  the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  at  Westminster ;  for 
It  was  notorious  that  the  day,  disgracefully 
lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  retrieved 
by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
Talour  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Self-denying  Or> 
dinance  and  the  new  model  of  the  army.  Un- 
der decorous  pretexts,  and  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
hign  posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
condact  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  very  differ- 
ent hands.  Furfkx,  a  brave  soldier,  but  of 
mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper,  was 
the  nominal  lord>general  of  the  forces,  but  Crom- 
well was  their  real  head. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole 
army  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  had 
organized  his  own  regiment.  As  soon  as  this 
process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter 
natural  courage  equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm 
stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  as 
was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became 
a  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well were  men  of  a  different  breed  from  the 
soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  place  tlie 
first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  remodelled  army  of  the  houses.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Roundheads  was  complete  and  deci- 
sive. It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in 
rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months  the  au- 
thority of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the 
Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did 
not  much  exalt  their  national  character,  deli- 
vered up  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful, 
the  houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death,  had 
interdicted,  within  the  sphere  of  their  author- 
ity, the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  had  required 
aU  men  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instrument 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
work  of  innovation  and  revenge  was  pushed  on 
with  still  greater  ardour.  The  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  kingdom  was  remodelled.  Most 
of  the  old  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  bene- 
fices. Fines,  often  of  ruinous  amount,  were  laid 
on  the  Royalists,  already  impoverished  by  large 
aids  furnished  to  the  king.  Many  estates  were 
confiscated.  Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found 
It  exiKsdient  to  purchase,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
the  protection  of  eminent  members  of  the  vic- 
torious party.  Large  domains  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapters, 
were  seized,  and  either  granted  away  or  put  up 
to  aucUon.  In  consequence  of  these  spolia- 
tions, a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money  was  scarce, 
as  the  market  was  glutted>  as  the  title  was  in- 
secure, and  as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful 
bidders  prevented  free  competition,  the  prices 
were  often  merely  nominal.  Thus  many  old 
and  honourable  fianilies  disappeared  and  were 
heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new  men  rose  ra- 
pidly to  affluence. 


But,  while  the  houses  w«re  employing  th^ 
authority  thus,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  theif 
hands.  It  had  been  obtained  byealUuff  into 
existence  a  power  which  could  not  be  conffolled. 
In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve  months 
after  the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  Eng- 
land was,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
really  governed  by  the  sword.  Never  before 
that  time  or  since  that  time  was  the  civil  power 
in  our  country  subjected  to* military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the 
state  was  an  army  very  different- from  any  that 
has  since  been  seen  among  us.  At  present  the 
pay  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  can 
seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of  English 
labourers  from  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost 
impassable  separates  him  from  the  commis- 
sioned officer.  The  great  majority  of  thost 
who  rise  high  In  the  service  rise  by  purchase. 
So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  England,  that  every  man  who 
enlists  in  the  line  must  expect  to  pass  many 
years  in  exile,  and  some  years  in  climates  un- 
favourable to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  Ei»- 
ropean  race.  The  army  of  the  Ltrng  Parlia- 
ment was  raised  for  home  service.  The  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  wns  much  above  the  wages 
earned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  he  distinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and 
courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high  com- 
mands. The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed 
of  persons  superior  in  station  and  education  to 
the  multitude.  These  persons,  sober,  moral, 
diligent,  and  accustomed  to  reflect,  had  been 
induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  pressure 
of  want,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license, 
not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  offioers,  but  by 
religious  and  political  zeal,  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  distinction  and  promotion.  The  boast 
of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  their 
solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  been 
forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chielbr 
for  the  sake  of  lucre ;  that  they  were  no  jani- 
zaries, but  freebom  Enelishmen,  who  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  and 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  which  they  had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury 
to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties 
which,  if  allowed  to  any  other  troops,  would 
have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline.  In 
general,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves 
into  political  clubs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass 
resolutions  on  hi^h  questions  of  state,  wouil 
soon  break  loose  from  all  control,  would  cease 
to  form  an  army,  and  would  become  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor  would  it  be 
safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment 
religious  meetings,  at  which  a  corporal  versed 
in  Scripture  should  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
less  gifted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding 
major.  But  such  was  the  intelligence,  the 
gravity,  and  the  self-command  of  the  warriors 
whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in  their  camp 
a  political  organization  and  a  religious  organi- 
zation could  exist  without  destroying  military 
organization.  The  same  men  who,  off  duty, 
were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field-preachers, 
were  distinguished  hj  steadiness,  by  the  spirit 
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»f  order,  and  bj  prompt  obedionce  on  irateh, 
«n  drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible. 
The  sBibbom  eourage  charaoteristio  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  was,  by  the  system  of  Cromwell,  at 
once  regulated  and  stimulated.    Other  leaders 

^ihave  maintained  order  as  striet ;  other  leaders 
have  inspired  their  followers  with  a  teal  as 
ardent ;  but  in  his  camp  aione  the  most  rigid 
discipline  was  ibnnd  in  company  with  Uie 
fiercest  enthusiasm.  His  troops  moTcd  to  yio- 
tory  with  the  precision«of  machines,  while  burn- 
ing with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders. 
JProm  the  time  when  the  army  was  remodelled 
to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded,  it  neyer 
fiound,  either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the 
Continent,  an  enemy  who  oould  stand  its  onset. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the 
Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties, sometimes  contending  against  threefold 
•dds,  not  only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but 
BCTcr  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  piecos 
whaterer  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at 
lotgth  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a 
day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched  against 
•the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with 
disdainfU  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  slmut  of  stem  exultation  with  which  his 
English  alliee  adyanced  to  the  combat»  and 
«zpre8sed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Crom- 
woll's  pikemen  to  r^oice  greatly  when  they  be- 
held the  enemy;  and  the  banished  CaviJiers 
felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  when  they 
saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  outnum- 
bered by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive 
before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of 
Bpain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable 
by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army 
of  Cromwell  from  other  armies  was  the  austere 
morality  and  the  fear  of  God  which  pervaded 
all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
zealous  Royalists  that,  in  that  singular  camp, 

.  no  oath  was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling 
was  seen,  and  that,  during  the  long  dominion 
of  the  soldiery,  the  property  of  the  peaceable 
citizen  and  the  honour  of  woman  were  held 
sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed,  they 
were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from 

-  those  of  which  a  victorious  army  is  generally 
guilty.  So  servant^girl  complained  of  the 
rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ;  not  an  ounce 
of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the  gold- 
smiths; but  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window 
on  which  the  yir|dn  and  Child  were  painted, 
produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement 
which  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
officers  to  quell.  One  pf  Cromwell's  chief  dif- 
ficulties was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and  dra- 
goons from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits 
of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  were  not  savoury ;  and  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of 
.the  hatred  with  which  those  stem  spirits  re- 
garded every  vestige  of  popery. 

To  keep  down  the  EngUsh  people  was  no  light 
task  even  for  that  army.  No  sooner  was  the  first 
pressure  of  military  tyranny  felt,  than  the  na- 
tion, unbroken  to  such  serritude,  began  to 
struggle  fiercely.  Insurrections  broke  out  even 
In  those  counties  which,  during  the  recent  war. 


had  been  the  most  submissiye  to  the  Pariiament.' 
Indeed,  the  Parliament  itself  abhorred  its  old 
defenders  more  than  its  old  enemies,  and  waa 
desirous  to  come  to  tenns  of  accommodation 
with  Charles  at  the  expense  of  the  troops.  In 
Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  a  coalition  w&« 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  a  large  bod| 
of  Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doctrines  ol 
the  Independents  with  detestation.  At  length 
the  storm  burst  There  were  risings  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Walea.  The  fleet  in 
the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  colours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern 
coast  A  great  Scottish  force  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  advanced  into  Lancashire.  It  might 
-well  be  suspected  that  these  movements  were 
oontemplated  with  secret  complacency  by  a 
minority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so 
shaken  off.  While  Fairfax  suppressed  the  ris* 
ings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Oliver 
routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and,  leaving  their 
castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
Hb  troops  were  few  when  compared  irith  the 
invaders;  but  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
counting  his  enemies.  The  Scottish  army  was 
utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in  the  Scottish 
government  followed.  An  adminiatration,  ho»- 
tile  to  the  king,  was  farmed  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
Cromwell,  more  than  ever  the  darling  of  his 
soldiers,  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  allude,  and  which  was  not  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  began  to 
take  a  distinct  form.  The  austere  warriors 
who  ruled  the  nation  had,  during  some  months, 
meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  captive 
king.  When  and  how  the  scheme  originated ; 
whether  it  spread  from  the  general  to  the  ranks, 
or  from  the  ranks  to  the  general ;  whether  it  la 
to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using  fanaticism  as  a 
tool,  or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  with 
headlong  impulse,  are  questions  which,  even  at 
this  day,  cannot  be  snswered  with  perfect  con* 
fidence.  It  seems,  however,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
bable that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  really 
forced  to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  another  great  occasion  a  few  years  later,  he 
sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  incli- 
nations to  the  wishes  of  the  army;  for  the 
power  which  he  had  called  into  existence  waa 
a  pow^  which  even  he  could  not  always  con- 
trol ;  and,  that  he  might  orxlinarUy  command, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  sometimes  obey. 
He  publicly  protested  that  he  was  no  mover  in 
the  matter ;  that  the  fir^t  steps  had  been  taken 
without  his  pririty;  that  he  could  not  adviae 
the  Parliament  to  strike  the  blow,  but  that  he 
submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  tha 
purposes  of  Providence.  It  has  been  the  fash- 
ion to  consider  these  professions  as  instances  of 
the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly  imputed  to  hixn. 
But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypocrite 
will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fooL  They 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  show  that  he  had  some 
purpose  to  serve  by  secretly  stimulating  the 
army  to  take  that  course  which  he  did  not  ven- 
ture openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never,  by  his  re- 
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i^eeteble  cnemiM,   nrpreMnted   as  wantonly 
irael  or  liiplaeably   yindiotita,   would    haTa 
taken  dM  most  important  step  of  his  Ufa  under 
tbe  iniiienoa  of  mere  maleTolenoa.    He  was  far 
t|o  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when  he  consentad 
to  shfld  tiiat  august  blood,  that  ha  was  doing 
1  deed  whick  w«8  inexpiable,  and  which  wonld 
moTe  the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Roy* 
distS)  bat  at  nine-tenths  of  those  who   had 
Etood  by  the  Parliament.     Whatever  yisions 
bay  hiTS  delnded  othMS,  he  was  assuredly 
AreanuBg  neither  of  a  republio  on  the  antique 
pattenii  nofr  of  the  ndUeiviial  reigpi  of  the 
saints.    If  he  already  aspired  to  be  Umself  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was  plain  that 
Charles  the  First  was  a  less  formidable  oom- 
petitor  than  Charles  the  Second  would  be.     At 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  Oharlee  the  Pint, 
the  loyalty  of  eyery  Gayalier  would  be  trans- 
ftrred,  unimpaired,    to  Charles   the  Second. 
Charles  the  First  was  a  captiye;  Charles  the 
Second  would  be  at  liberty.    Charles  the  First 
was  an  object  of  ^spicion  and  dislike  to  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  slaying  him;   Charles  the  Second 
would  exdte  all  l&e  interest  which  belongs  to 
distressed  youth  and  innooeace.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  beHeye  that  considerations  so  obvious 
and  so  is^ortant  escaped  the  most  profound 
politidMi  of  that  age.   The  truth  is,  that  Crom- 
well had,  at  one  tine,  meant  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  Pariiament,  and  to 
reorganize  the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,   under  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name.    In  tliis  design  he  persisted  till  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory  tem- 
per of  his  soldiers  and  by  the  incurable  dupli- 
eity  of  the  king.     A  party  in  the  camp  began 
to  clamour  for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was 
for  treating  witJi  Agag.     Conspiracies  were 
fomed.    Threaits  of  impeachment  were  loudly 
ottered.    A  mutiny  broke  out,  which  all  the 
Tigour  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly 
qnell ;  and  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
Bererity  and  kindness,  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
mg  order,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree   difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors  who  regarded -the 
fallen  tyrant  as  their  foe  and  as  the  foe  of  their 
God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  more  evident 
tban  ever  that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown '  upon  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  vices  which  diificulties  and 
perplexities  gefnerally  bring  out  in  the  strongest 
light  Cunning  is  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak.  A  prince,  therefore,  who  is  habitually 
a  decdver  when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not 
fikely  to  learn  frankness  in  the  midst  of  em- 
barrassments and  distresses.  Charles  was  not 
only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most  unlucky 
dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to 
whom  so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were 
brought  home  by  undeniable  evidence.  He 
pubfidy  recognised  the  houses  at  Westminster 
is  a  legal  Parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
made  a  private  minute  in  council  declaring  the 
recognition  null.  He  publicly  disclaimed  all 
tiioueht  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his 
people :  he  privately  solicited  aid  firom  France, 
from  Denmark,  and  ftom  Lorraine.  He  pub- 
licly denied  that  he  employed  papists  t  at  the 
tame  time,  he  privately  sent  to  his  generals 


dftreetions  to  employ  every  papist  that  would 
serve.  He  publicly  took  the  sacrament  at  Ox- 
ford as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would  even  con- 
nire  at  popery :  he  privately  assured  his  wife 
that  he  intended  to  tolerate  popery  in  England, 
and  he  authorized  Lord  G-lamorgan  to  promisa 
that  popery  should  be  established  in  Ireland* 
Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  at  hii 
agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the 
royal  handwriting,  reprimands  intended  to  be 
read  by  others,  and  eulogies  which  were  to  be 
seen  only  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, had  insincerity  now  tainted  the  king's 
whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends 
could  not  reiVain  from  complaining  to  each 
other,  with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his 
crooked  politics.  His  defeats,  they  said,  gave 
them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since  be  had 
been  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the  vic- 
torious party  which  had  not  been  the  object  both 
of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machinations;  but 
never  was  he  more  unfortunate  than  when  he 
attempted  at  onoe  to  circle  and  to  undermine 
Cromwell,  a  man  not  easily  to  be  either  cajoled 
or  undermined. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would 
put  to  hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the 
attachment  of  his  army,  his  own  greatness,  nay, 
his  own  life,  in  an  attempt,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince  whom 
no  engagement  could  bind.  With  many  strug^ 
gles  and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without 
many  prayers,  the  decision  was  made.  Charles 
was  left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints  re- 
solved that,  in  defiance  of  the  old  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  the  king  should  expiate  his  crimes 
with  his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a  death 
like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second.  But  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason.  Those  who 
had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight  stab- 
bers.  What  th(!y  did  they  did  in  order  that  it 
might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  it  mieht  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. They  eiyoyed  keenly  the  very  scandal 
which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient  Constitu- 
tion and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were 
directly  opposed  to  regicide,  made  regicide 
seem  strangely  fascinating  to  a  party  bent  on 
effecting  a  complete  political  and  social  revolu- 
tion. Si  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in 
pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  this  necessity  was  rather  agree- 
able than  painfril  to  them.  The  Commons 
passed  a  vote  tending  to  accommodation  with 
the  king.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  majority 
by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  Their  house  was  instantly  closed.  No 
court,  known  to  the  law,  would  take  cfi  itself 
the  office  of  Judging  the  fountain  of  Justice.  A 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  created.  That  tri« 
bunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a  traitor, 
a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  and  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  shoulders  before  thousands 
of  spectators,  in  front  of  the  bonqueting-holl  of 
his  own  palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  thos^ 

ScUtical  and  religious   zealots,  to  whom  this 
(  ed  is  to  be  ascribed,  bad  committed,  not  only* 
a  crime,  but  an  error.    They  had  given  to  a 
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priziGe,  hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly  bj 
his  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  on  a 
great  theatre,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations  and 
aU  ages,  some  qualities  vhich  irresistibly  oall 
forth  the  admiration  and  love  of  mankind,  the 
high  spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  patience 
aiKl , meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian;  nay, 
they  had  so  contrived  their  revenge,  that  the 
very  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  aeries  of 
attacks  on  the  liberties  of  England,  now  seemed 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  oauae  of  those  very  liber- 
ties. 'No  demagogue  ever  produced  such  an 
impression  9n  the  public  mind  as  the  captive 
king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  aU  hia 
regal  dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  daunt- 
less courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
his  oppressed  people,  manfHilly  refused  to  plead 
before  a  court  unknown  to  the  law,  appealed 
from  military  violence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  purged  of  its  most  respect* 
able  members,  and  the  House  of  Lords  deprived 
of  its  legislative  functions,  and  told  his  weeping 
hearers  that  he  was  defending  not  only  his  own 
cause,  but  theirs.  His  long  misgovemment, 
his  ixmumerable  perfidies,  were  forgotten.  His 
memory  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  m&joril^ 
of  his  subjects  associated  with  those  free  insti- 
tutions which  he  had,  during  many  years,  la« 
boured  to  destroy;  for  those  free  institutions 
had  perished  with  him,  and,  amid  the  mournful 
silence'  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms,  had 
been  defended  by  his  voice  alone.  From  that 
day  began  a  reaction  in  favour  of  monarchy 
and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which  never 
ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in 
gU  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king 
teemed  to  have  derived  new  energy  from  that 
sacrament  of  blood  by  whidi  they  had  bound 
themselves  closely  together,  and  separated  them- 
selves for  ever  from  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  England  was  declared  a  com- 
monwealth. The  House  of  Commons,  reduced 
to  a  small  ntunber  of  members,  was  nominally 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  fact,  the 
army  and  its  great  chief  governed  every  thing. 
Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had  kept  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  had  broken  with 
almost  every  other  class  of  his  fellow-citisens. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses 
he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  had  appeared  arrayed  against 
each  other,  were  combined  against  him ;  ^  the 
Cavaliers,  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  Round- 
heads, the  Angbcan  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Yet  such  was  his  genius 
and  resolution  that  he  was  able  to  overpower 
and  crush  every  thing  that  crossed  his  path,  to 
make  himself  more  absolute  master  of  his  coun- 
try than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  been, 
and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and  re- 
spected than  she  had  been  during  many  gene- 
rations under  tlie  rule  of  her  legitimate  kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle ;  but 
the  two  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  go- 
verned by  the  Stuarts  were  hosUle  to  the  new 
republic.  The  Independent  party  was  equally 
odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both  these 
countries,  lately  in  rebellion  against  Charles 


the  First,  now  acknowledged  th«  authority  af 
Charles  the  Second. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigour  and 
ability  of  Cromw«U.  In  a  few  months  he  sub- 
jugated Ireland  as  Ireland  had  never  been  sub« 
jugated  during  the  five  centuries  of  slaughtet 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  first 
Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
that  conflict  of  races  and  religions  which  had 
so  long  distracted  the  islaftd,  by  making  the 
English  and  Protestant  population  decidedly 
pr^ominant  For  this  end  he  gave  the  rein 
to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  waged 
war  resembling  that  whi/sh  Israel  waged  on  the 
Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  so  that  great  oities  were  left  witli- 
out  inhabitants,  drove  many  thousands  to  the 
Continent*  shipped  off  many  thousands  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  suppUed  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  of  the  Calvinistic  faith. 
Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron  rule>  the  con- 
quered country  began  to  wear  an  outward  face 
of  prosperity.  Districts  which  had  recently 
been  as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  set- 
tlers of  Connecticut  were  contending  with  the 
red  men,  were  in  a  few  years  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  New  build- 
ings, roads,  and  plantations  were  everywhere 
seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast ;  and  soon 
the  English  land-owners  began  to  complain  that 
they  were  met  in  every  market  by  the  products 
of  Lreland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting  lawat 

From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  waa 
now  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality, 
lord  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, turned  to  Scotland.  The  young  king 
was  there*  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant ;  and,  in  return  for  these  eoneessions,  the 
austere  Puritans  who  bore  sway  at  Edinburgh 
had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under  their  inapeo* 
tion  and  control,  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
oourt  in  the  long^deserted  halls  of  Holyrood. 
This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration.  la 
two  great  battles  Cromwell  annihilated  th0  mi- 
litary force  of  Scotland.  Charles  fled  for  hij 
life,  and,  with  extreme  difficulty,  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
3tuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  pro* 
found  submission.  Of  that  independence,  so 
manftiUy  defended  against  the  mightiest  and 
ablest  of  the  Plantagenets,  no  vestige  was  lefL 
The  English  Parliament  made  laws  for  Scot- 
land. The  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scot- 
land. Even  that  stubborn  Ch«r(^  which  has 
held  its  own  a^piinst  so  many  govemmenta» 
scarce  dared  to  utter  an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  sem* 
blanee  of  harmony  between  the  warriora  who 
subjugated  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  sat  at  Westminster ;  but  tke  alliance 
which  had  been  cemented  by  dangier  was  dis- 
solved by  victory.  rThe  Parliament  forgot  that 
it  was  but  the  creature  of  the  army.  The  army 
was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  few 
members  who  made  up  what  was  contemptu- 
ously called  the  Rump  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  had  no  more  olaim  than  the  military  chiefii 
to  be  esteemed  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion. The  dispute  was  somi  brought  to  a  deei 
Bive  issue.     CromweU  filled  the  house  mtk 
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■nned  men.  The  spMkvr  wns  pulled  out  of  his 
chair,  the  maoe  taken  from  the  tiible,  the  room 
eleared,  and  the  door  locked.  The  nation, 
which  loved  neither  of  the  contending  pnrtiee, 
bat  vhich  was  fortM,  in  Its  own  despite,  to 
respect  the  capacity  and  resolution  of  the  ge- 
aersl,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with  com« 

King,  Lords,  and  Conmonfl  had  now,  hn  torn, 
been  Tsnqvrished  and  destroyed,  and  Cromwell 
teemed  to  be  left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of 
iQ  three.  Tet  were  certain  limitations  still 
imposed  on  him  by  the  very  army  to  which  he 
owed  his  immense  authority.  That  singular 
body  of  men  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  tealons  Republicans.  In  the  act  of  enslaTing 
their  country,  they  had  deceived  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  emancipating  her. 
The  book  which  they  most  venerated  Aimished 
(hem  with  a  precedent  which  was  frequently  in 
Aeir  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the  ignorant 
sad  ungratefVil  nation  mnrmured  against  its 
deHveren :  even  so  had  another  chosen  nation 
norraured  against  the  leader  who  brought  it, 
by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the  house  of 
bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
sey.  Tet  hod  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren 
in  spite  of  themselves ;  nor  had  he  shrunk  frem 
nakmg  terrible  examples  of  those  who  con- 
temned the  proffered  freedom,  and  pined  for 
the  flesh>pot9,  the  task-masters,  and  the  idola- 
tries of  Egypt.  The  object  of  the  warlike  saints 
▼ho  surrounded  Cromwell  was  the  settlement 
of  a  free  and  pious  commonwealth.  For  that 
end  they  were  ready  to  employ,  without  scruple, 
soy  means,  however  violent  and  lawless.  It 
was  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  by 
their  aid  a  monarchy  absolute  in  effect ;  but  it 
was  probable  that  their  aid  would  be  at  onoe 
withdrawn  firena  a  ruler  who,  even  under  strict 
coBstitutional  yestraints,  should  venture  to  as- 
sume the  regal  name  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  dif- 
ferent He  was  not  what  he  Had  been;  ner 
would  it  be  Just  to  oonsider  the  change  which 
his  views  had  Tindergone  as  the  effbct  merely  of 
selfish  ambition. '  When  he  came  up  to  the  Long 
Psrfiament,  he  brought  with  him  firom  his  rur^ 
retreat  little  knowledge  of  books,  no  experience 
of  great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by  the  long 
granny  of  the  goivemment  and  of  the  l^erarehy. 
ne  bod,  during  tiie  thirteen  years  wMeh  fol- 
lowed, gone  through  a  political  edweation  of  no 
osmmon  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief  actor  in  a 
saccession  of  revolutions.  He  had  been  long 
the  soul,  and  a*  last  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
had  eonnranded  armies,  won  battles,  negotiated 
treaties,  subdued,  pacified,  and  regulated  Idag- 
doms.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
his  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as  in  the 
days  when  his  mind  was  principally  occupied 
\sf  his  fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the 
matest  events  which  diversified  the  course  of 
his  life  were  a  cattle  fair,  or  a  prayer-meeting 
St  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some  schemes  of 
innovation  for  which  he  had  once  been  senlous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  were  op- 
poacd  to  the  general  feeiing  of  the  country,  and 
that,  iff  he  persevered  in  those  scheniee,  he  had 
notUi^  before  him  but  constant  troubles,  which 
must  be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
tword.  He  tiierefore  wished  to  restore,  in  all 
tBsentials,  that  aiKiei.t  Constitution  vUoh  the 


majority  of  the  people  hod  always  lovedi  and 
for  which  they  now  p(ned.  The  course  after* 
ward  taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to  CromweU. 
The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  separated  tlie 
great  regicide  fbrever  from  the  house  of  Stuart. 
What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount  the 
ancient  English  throne,  and  roign  according  to 
the  ancient  English  polity.  If  he  couU  effect 
this,  he  might  hope  that  the  wounds  of  the  lace- 
rated state  would  heal  tnst  Oreat  numbers  of 
honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally  round 
him.  Those  Royalists  whose  attachment  was 
rather  to  institutions  than  to  persons,  to  the 
khagly  office  than  to  King  Charles  the  First  or 
King  Charles  the  Second,  would  soon  kiss  the 
Imnd  of  King  Oliver.  The  peers,  who  now  re- 
mained sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  woukl, 
when  summoned  to  their  house  by  the  writ  of 
a  king  in  possession,  gladly  resume  their  ancient 
functions.  Northumberland  and  Bedford,  Man- 
chester and  Fembreke,  would  be  proud  to  bear 
the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  sceptre  and  the 
globe,  before  the  restorer  of'  aristocracy*  A 
sentiment  of  loyalty  would  gradually  bind  the 
people  to  the  new  dynasty;  ond,  on  the  decease 
of  the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  the  royal  dignity 
might  deeeend  with  general  acquiescence  to  hk 
po.sterity. 

The  ablest  Royalists  were  of  opinion  that 
these  views  were  correct,  and  that,  if  CromweU 
had  been  permitted  to  follow  |iisown  judgment, 
the  exiled  line  would  never  have  been  restored. 
But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend. 
The  name  of  king  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  them  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  see  the 
admininistration  in  the  hands  of  any  single  per- 
son. The  great  majority,  however,  were  dis- 
posed to  support  th^  generalv  as  elective  first 
magistrate  of  a  commonwealth,  against  all  fao- 
tions  which  might  resist  his  authority;  but  they 
would  not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the 
regal  title,  or  that  the  dignity,  which  was  the 
just  reward  of  his  personal  merit,  should  be 
declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  Constitution  of  the  old 
monarchy  as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his 
elevation  to  power  might  not  Seem  to  be  his 
own  mere  act,  he  conviS^ed  a  oouncil,  opmposed 
portly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he  could 
depend,  and  partiy  of  persons  whose  opposition 
he  might  safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he 
called  a  Parliament,  and  which  tho  populace 
nicknamed^  from  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
members,  Barebones's  Parliament,  after  expos- 
ing itself  during  a  short  time  to  the  public  con* 
tempty  surrendered  back  to  the  general  the 
powers  whi<^  it  had  received  from  him,  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  frame  a  pUn  of  govern- 
ment 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  old  Engfisfa  Constitution; 
but,  in  a  few  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to  pro- 
ceed lather,  and  to  restore  almost  every  part 
of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and 
forms.  The  titie  of  king  was  not  revived,  but 
the  kingly  prerogatives  were  intrusted  to  a  lord 
high  protector.  The  sovereign  was  called,  not 
His  Majesty,  but  His  Highness.  He  was  not 
crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  solemnly  enthroned,  gi£t  with  a  sword 
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•f  stftte,  clad  in  a  robe  of  purple,  and  presented 
with  a  rich  Bible,  in  Westminster  Hall.  His 
office  was  not  declared  hereditary,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  name  his  successor,  and  none  could 
doubt  that  he  would  name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  new  polity.  In  constituting  this  body, 
the  Protector  showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public 
spirit  which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  Yiecs  of  the  old  representa- 
tiTe  system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
they  afterward  became,  had  already  been  re- 
marked by  far-sighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed 
that  system  on  the  same  prin^ples  on  which 
^fr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  at- 
tempted to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was  at 
length  reformed  in  our  own  times.  Small  bo- 
roughs were  disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly 
than  in  1832,  and  the  number  of  county  mem- 
bers was  greatly  increased.  Very  few  unrepre- 
sented towns  had  yet  grown  into  importance. 
Of  those  towns  the  most  considerable  ^ere  Man> 
Chester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatlyes 
were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  made 
to  the  number  of  the  members  for  the  capital. 
The  elective  franchise  was  placed  on'  sueh  a 
footing,  that  every  man  of  substance,  whether 
possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land'or  not,  had 
a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A 
few  Scotchmen,  and  a  fbw  of  the  English  colo- 
nists settled  in  Ireland,,  were  summoned  to  the 
assembly  wMch  was  to  legislate,  at  Westminster, 
for  every  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy 
task.  Democracy  does  not  require  the  support 
of  prescription.  Monarchy  has  often  stood 
without  that  support.  But  a  patrician  order  is 
the  work  of  time.  Oliver  found  already  exist- 
ing a  nobiUty,  opulent,  highly  considered,  and 
as  popular  with  the  commonalty  as  any  nobiUty 
has  ever  been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England, 
commanded  the  peers  to  meet  him  in  Parlia- 
ment according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  realm, 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  obeyed 
the  call.  This  he  could  not  do ;  and  it  was  to 
BO  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of  illus- 
trious families  seats  in  his  new  senate.  They 
concaved  that  they  could  not  accept  a  nomina- 
tion to  an  upstart  assembly  without  renouncing 
their  birthright  and  betraying  their  order. 
The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  the  Upper  House  with  new  men, 
who,  during  the  late  stining  times,  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous.  This  was  the  least 
happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry  with  him 
for  instituting  a  privileged  class.  The  multi- 
tude, which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for  the 
great  historical  names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in  which 
lucky  draynien  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to 
which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and 
from  which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who 
were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 

How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  constituted, 
however,  was  practically  of  little  moment ;  for 
be  possessed  Uie  means  of  conducting  the  ad- 
ministration without  tl^eir  support,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to 
substitute  the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that  of 
the  sword  *  but  he  soon  found  that,  hated  as  he 
was  both  by  Boyidists  and  Presbyterians,  he 


could  be  safe  only  by  being  absolute.  The  first 
House  of  Commons  which  the  people  elected  by 
his  command  questioned  his  authority,  and  was 
dissolved  without  having  passed  a  single  act 
His  second  House  ,of  Commons,  though  it  re- 
cognised him  as  Protector,  and  would  gladlj 
have  made  him  king,  obstinately  refused  to  ao« 
knowledge  his  new  lords.  He  had  no  course 
left  but  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  "Qod," 
he  exclaimed,  at  parting,  '*  be  judge  betweea 
you  and  me!" 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  admi- 
nistration in  nowise  relaxed  by  these  dissen- 
sions. Those  soldiers  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  him 
when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as 
any  English  king  has  ever  attempted.  The 
government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  re- 
public, was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated 
only  by  the  wisdom,  the  sober-mindedness,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  despot  The  country 
was  divided  into  military  districts ;  those  dis- 
tricts were  placed  under  the  command  of  major 
generals.  Every  insurreotionajry  movement  was 
promptly  put  down  and  punished.  The  fear 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  so  strong 
steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit 
both  of  Cavaliers  and  LeveUers.  The  loyal 
gentry  deolared  that  they  were  still  as  rea^y 
as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old  govwn- 
ment  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the 
sUl^test  hope  of  success;  but  to  rush  at  the 
head  of  their  serving^men  and  tenants  on  the 
pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a  hundred  bat- 
tles and  sieges  would  be  a  frantic  waste. of  in- 
nocent and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royalists 
and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resist- 
ance, began  to  revolve  dark  sohemes  of  assas- 
sination; but  the  Protector's  intelligence  was 
good:  his  vigiUmce  was  unremitting;  and, 
whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of  his 
trusty  body-guards  enoompassed  him  thick  on 
every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapa- 
cious prince,  the  nation  might  have  found 
courage  in  despair,  and  might  have  made  a 
convu&ive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military 
domination ;  but  the  grievances  which  the  coun- 
,try  suffered,  though  such  as  excited  serious 
'discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as  impel 
great  masses  of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  th& 
fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families 
against  fearfal  odds.  The  taxation,  though 
heavier  thaa  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts^ 
was  not  heavy  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  states  and  with  the  resources  of 
En^and.  Property  was  secure.  Even  tha 
Cavalier,  who  refrained  from  giving  disturb- 
ance to  the  new  settlemeut,  enjoyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The 
laws  were  violated  only  in  cases  where  the 
safety  of  the  Protector's  person  and  govern- 
ment were  coneemed.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered between  man  and  man  with  an  exactness 
and  purity  not  before  known.  Under  no  Eng- 
lish government  sinoe  the  Reformation  had 
there  been  so  little  religious  persecution.  Tha 
unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  were 
held  to  be  scareely  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tiah  charity;  but  the  clergy  of  the  fallen  Aiir- 
gUcan  Church  were  suffered  to  celebrate  theiv 
worship  on  condit&oir  that  they  would  abstain 
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from  preaehiiig  alioal  potities.  Bwen  the  JWs, 
whose  public  wonhip  li*d,  erw  snee  the  thir- 
tBOttth  century,  been  interdicted,  were,  ia  spite 
of  the  strong  opposition  of  jeeloiu  treden  and 
ftaeticel  theolo^ans,  permitted  to  build  a  tyna- 
gogue  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  sane 
time  extorted  the  ungracious  approbation  of 
tboee  who  most  detested  him.  The  CaTaliers 
•raid  Boarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that  one 
wiio  bad  done  so  mnch  to  raise  the  fiiiine  of  the 
Bstion  had  been  a  legitimate  king;  and  the 
BepnbUeans  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant 
soffered  none  bat  himself  to  wrong  liia  country, 
Slid  thit,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he 
had  it  least  giren  her  g^ry  in  exchange.  After 
half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been 
ef  scaroely  more  weight  in  Boropean  politios 
tliaa  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the 
most  fbrmidablo  power  in  the  world,  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  tiie  United  Provinees,  avenged 
the  common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the 
pirates  of  Barbary,  Tanquished  the  Spaniards 
by  land  and  aea,  seised  one  of  the  finest  West 
India  islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  ooast 
a  fortress  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for 
the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the 
ecean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
intN^t.  All  the  Reformed  ohundies  scattered 
ever  £oman  Oatholio  kingdoms  acknowledged 
Cromwell  as  their  guardian.  The  Huguenots 
vt  Languedoo — the  shepherds  who,  in  the  ham« 
lets  of  the  Alps,  profiBSsed  a  Ftotestaatism 
elder  than  that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured  ftxim 
eppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great 
name.  The  pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach 
humani^  and  moderation  to  popish  prinoes ; 
fer  a  Toiee  which  seldom  threatened  in  rain  had 
declared  that,  unless  fMromr  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  Qod,  the  Snglish  guns  ^ould  be 
heard  m  the  Castie  of  Sunt  Angelo.  In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  whidi  Cromwell  had,  for  his 
ewn  sake  sad  that  ef  Ms  £Hnily»  so  much  rea* 
ion  to  demre  as  a  general  religious  war  in  Eu- 
nrpe.  Li  such  a  war  he  mnst  have  been  the 
esptun  of  the  Protestant  amies.  The  heart 
of  &|^d  would  hare  been  with  him.  His 
victories  would  have  been  hailed  with  a  unani- 
ftoiis  enthusiasm  unknown  in  tiie  country  since 
the  rout  of  the  Annada»  and  would  have  effiftced 
the  stun  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the 
general  Toiee  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his 
■pleadid  flame.  Unhappily  fer  htm,  he  had  no 
epportonity  of  displaying  his  admirable  mill- 
taty  talents  except  against  the  hyiabitaats  of 
the  British  Isles. 

While  he  lired,  his  power  stood  firm,  an  olject 
ef  mingled  aTsrsion,  admiration,  and  dread  to 
his  sul^eets.  Few,  indeed,  loved  his  govern- 
meat;  but  tiiosewho  hated  it  most  hated  it 
less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse 
goremment,  it  mfght,  perhaps,  have  been  over^ 
flirown  in  spite  of  att  its  strength.  Had  it 
been  a  weaker  government,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  overt&own  in  spite  of  all  its  merits. 
Bat  H  had  moderation  enough  to  abstain  from 
tiiofle  oppressions  which  drive  men  mad ;  and  it 
had  sforce  and  teergy  which  none  batmen  driren 
msd  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  apparently 
vith  little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a  time 
fortunte  for  his  renown,  and  that,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  it  would  prebaUy  have  dosed 


amid  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was,  to  the  last,  honoured  by  his  soldiers^ 
obeyed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
islsAds,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers; 
that  he  was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigni 
of  England  with  f^iner^  pomp  such  as  Londoft 
had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he  was  suo- 
C€||ided  by  his  son  Richard  as  quietiy  as  any  king 
had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months  the  admimetratioa  of 
Richard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  be 
firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  state.  In 
truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  adTsntageeus  than  that  of  his  father. 
The  young  man  had  made  no  enemy.  His 
hands  were  unstained  by  civil  blood.  The  C»* 
valiers  themselves  allowed  him  to  be  an  honest* 
good-natured  gentiesaan.  The  IVesbyterian 
party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  late  I^otector, 
but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Pro- 
teotor  with  favour.  That  party  had  always 
be«i  desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of  the 
realm  restored  with  some  clearer  defiuitiona 
and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty, 
but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restora* 
tion  of  th^  old  family.  Richard  was  the  V617 
man  for  politioians  of  this  description.  His 
humanil^,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the 
medioerity  of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons 
wiser  than  himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to 
be  the  head  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he 
would,  undw  the  direction  of  able  advisers, 
effect  what  his  father  had  attempted  in  vain* 
A  Parliament  was  calledt  and  the  writs  were 
directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  bo- 
roughs which  had  recently  been  disfranchised 
regained  their  lost  privilege;  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased  to  return  membors ; 
and  the  couhty  of  York  was  again  limited  to 
two  knights.  It  may  seem  strange  to  a  genera- 
tion which  has  been  excited  almost  to  nuadness 
by  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  that 
great  shires  and  towns  should  have  submitted 
with  patience,  and  even  with  complacency,  to 
this  change;  but  though  reflecting  men  could, 
even  in  ^t  age,  discern  the  vices  of  the  old 
representative  system,  and  foresee  that  those 
vices  would,  sooner  or  later,  produce  serious 
practieal  evil,  the  practical  evil  had  not  yet 
been  much  felt.  Oliver's  representative  sys* 
tern,  en  the  other  hand,  though  construeted  on 
the  soundest  prinoiples,  was  not  popular.  Both 
the  events  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  effects 
which  it  had  produced,  pr^uiiiccd  men  against 
it.  It  had  sprung  from  military  violence.  It 
had  been  flruitftU  of  nothing  but  disputes.  Tha 
whole  nation  was  siek  of  government  by  tha 
sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  laWi 
The  restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies 
and  abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  sword,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a  strong  op- 
position, consisting  partiy  of  avowed  Republi- 
cans and  partly  of  concealed  Royalists;  but  a 
large  and  steady  majority  appeared  to  be  fi»- 
vourable  to  the  plan  of  reviving  the  old  civil 
Constitution  under  a  new  dynasty.  Richard 
was  solemnly  recognised  as  first  magistrate 
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The  Commons 'not  only  consented  to  transact 
business  -with  Olirer's  lords ;  but  passed  a  rote 
ftcknovledging  the  right  of  those  nobles,  who 
had  in  the  late  troubles  taken  the  side  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment wiUiout  any  new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice 
Bichard  acted  had  been  suecessAil.  Almost  all 
the  parte  of  the  government  were  now  consti- 
tuted as  they  had  been  constituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Protector 
and  the  Parliament  been  suffered  to  proceed  un- 
disturbed, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order 
of  things  similar  to  that  which  was  afterward  es- 
tablished under  the  house  of  Hanover  would  have 
been  established  under  the  hoxise  of  Cromwell. 
But  there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more  than 
sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament 
together.  Over  the  soldiers  Bichard  had  no 
authority  except  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  great  name  which  he  had  inherited.  He 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had  never 
even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits 
were  pacific.  Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  religious  subjects  approved  by  the  mili- 
ta^  saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man,  he 
evinced  by  proofs  more  satisfactory  than  deep 
groans  or  long  sermons,  by  humility  and  sua- 
vity when  he  was  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
BeBS,by  cheerftil  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs 
and  misfortunes ;  but  the  cant  then  common  in 
every  guard-room  gave  him  a  disgust  which  he 
iiad  not  always  the  prudence  to  conceal.  The 
officers  who  had  the  principal  influence  among 
the  troops  stationed  near  London  were  not  his 
friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by 
v«lour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  but  destitute 
of  the  wisdom  and  civil  courage  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  their  deceased  leader.  Some  of 
them  were  honest,  but  fanatical  Independents 
a.nd  RepubUcans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was 
the  representative.  Others  were  impatient  to 
be' what  Oliver  had  been.  His  rapid  elevation, 
his  prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration  in 
the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequies  in  the 
Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imag^ation.  They 
were  as  well  bom  as  he,  and  as  well  educated : 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not 
as  worthy  to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued  the  ob- 
jects of  tJieir  vrild  ambition,  not,  like  him,  with 
patience,  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determina- 
tion, but  with  reslieesness  and  irresolution 
characteristic  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among 
these  feeble  copies  of  a  great  original  the  most 
eonspicuous  was  Lkmbert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  tiie 
officers  began  to  conspire  against  their  new 
master.  The  good  understanding  which  ex- 
isted between  1dm  and  his  Parliament  hastened 
the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.  Both  the  religious  and  the 
professional  feelings  of  the  army  were  deeply 
wounded.  It  seemed  that  the  Independents 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
that  the  men  of  the  sword  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A  ooaUtion  was  formed 
between  the  military  m&lecontents  and  tiie  Re- 

?iublloan  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
t  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Richard  could 
have  triumphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if  he 
had  inherited  his  father's  dear  Judgment  and 
Iron  courage.    It  ia  oertain  that  simplicity  and 


rseekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities  whielh 
the  conjuncture  required.  He  fell  ingloriously, 
and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  used  by  th« 
army  as  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  Parliament,  and  was  then  coin 
temptuously  thrown  aside.  The  officers  grati- 
fied their  Republican  allies  by  declaring  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  had  been  illegal, 
and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  resume  its 
functions.  The  old  speaker  and  a  quorum  of 
the  old  members  came  together,  and  were  pro- 
claimed, amid  the  scarcely  stifled  derision  and 
execration  of  the  whole  nation,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  It  was  at  the  same  tim« 
expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  no  firsi 
magistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  revived, 
revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  ^amy;. 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and  began 
to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  closed  by  military 
violence,  atui  a  provisional  government,  named 
by  the  officors,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and  tha 
strong  apprehension  of  still  greater  evils  clos* 
at  hand,  had  at  length  produced  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbyteriana. 
Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  *been  disposed 
to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  that  the  whole  porter 
became  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
house.  There  was* no  longer  any  reasonable 
hope  that  the  old  Constitution  could  be  re-es- 
tablished under  a  new  dynasty.  One  choice 
only  was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  The 
banished  family  had  committed  great  ftiults, 
but  it  had  dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and  had 
undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  ft 
salutary  training  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
It  was  probable  tiiat  Charles  the  Second  would 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  Charles  "the  First. 
But,  be  this  as  it  might,  tjie  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  were  such  that,  in  order 
to  avert  them,  some  opinions  might  well  be 
compromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  in- 
curnsd.  It  seemed  but  too  likely  that  Bngland 
would  fall  under  the  most  odious  and  degrading 
of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  a  government 
uniting  all  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  evilf 
of  anarchy.  Any  thing  was  preferable  to  the 
yoke  of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  inglori- 
ous tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  deys  of 
Barbary,  by  military  revolutions  recurring  at 
short  intervals.  Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be 
the  first  of  these  rulers ;  but  within  a  year  Lam- 
bert might  pve  plaoe  to  Besborough,  and  Dea- 
borough  to  Harrison.  Aa  often  as  the  truncheon 
was  transferred  finom  one  feeble  hand  to  «b- 
other,  the  nation  would  be  pillaged  for  the  ptir^ 
pose  of  bestowing  a  firesh  donative  on  the 
troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  obstinately  stood 
aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  lost ; 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  Presbyterians  and  Royalists, 
it  could  be  saved ;  for  the  dread  of  that  inviiv* 
cible  army  was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island;  and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred 
disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can  effeel 
against  discipline,  were  even  more  completelj 
cowed  than  the  Roundheads. 
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VdaU  tbe  iioldieca  ranamed  tmiUd,  all  the 
nlots  utd  rifliogs  of  the  maleconteats  irere  inef- 
^taal.  Bat  a  lew  days  after  the  second  expul- 
sion of  the  Kump  oame  tidings  which  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  either  to 
mosarchj  or  to  liberty.     That  mighty  force 
which  bad,  during  many  years,  acted  as  ^ne 
mOf  and  which,  while  so  acting,  had  been 
foond  irresistible,  was  at  length  divided  against 
itaelt     The  army  of  Scotland  had  done  good 
serrice  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency.     It  had  borne  no 
pert  in  the  late  reyolutions,  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling    the  indignation 
irlddi  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  Sanube 
and  the  Euphrates  felt  when  they  learned  that 
the  empire  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  pr»- 
torias  guards.     It  was  intolerable  that  certain 
regimsats  should,  merely  because  they  happen- 
ed to  be  quartered  near  Westminster,  take  on 
tbemselTes  to  make  and  unmake  sereral  goTern- 
ments  in  the  coarse  of  half  a  year.     If  it  were 
fit  that  the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the 
Midlers,  those  soldiers  who  upheld  the  English 
ascendency  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as 
veil  entitled  to  a  Toice  as  those  who  garrisoned 
the  Tower  of  London.     There  appears  to  have 
been  less  fanaticism  among  the  troops  stationed 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ; 
sad  their  genextkl«  George  Monk,  was  himself 
the  Teiy  opposite  of  a  zealot*    He  had,  at  the 
oommencemeDt  of  the  citII  war,  borne  arms  for 
the  kiuf;,  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads, had  then  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
Parliament,  and,  with  yery  slender  pretensions 
to  saintdhip,  had  raised  himself  to  high  com- 
mands by  hia  courage  and  professional  skill. 
He  had  been  a  useful  serrant  to  both  the  Pro- 
tectors, had  quietly  acquiesced  when  the  offi- 
eers  at  Westminster  pulled  doioi  Richard  and 
restored  the  Long  Parliament^  and  would  per" 
baps  haTe  aeqmesoed  as  quietly  in  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament^  if  the  pro- 
Tisional  goremment  had  abstained  from  giving 
him  cause  of  offence  and  apprehension ;  for  his 
nature  was  oautious  and  somewhat  sluggish; 
aw  was  he  at  all  disposed  to  hasard  sure  and 
moderate  advantages  for  the  ohanoe  of  obtain- 
lig  even  the  most  splendid  suoeees.    He  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the  new  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth  lesa  by  the  hope  thaib,  if 
he  overthrew  them,  he  should  become  great, 
than  by  the  fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them, 
he  should  not  even  be  secure.     Whatever  were 
his  motives,  he  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  civil  power,  reftised  to  acknow- 
ledge the  usurped  authority  of  the  provisional 
government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
veterans,  marohed  into  England. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explo- 
non.  The  peoi^e  everywhere  reftised  to  pay 
taxes.  The  apprentices  of  the  city  assembled 
]sf  thousands  and  dameured  for  a  free  Parlia- 
nsnl  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  de* 
dared  against  the  tyranny  of  the  soldiers.  The 
•ohUers,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  one 
eaBuaanding  mind,  separated  into  faotione. 
Erery  regiment,  afraid  lest  it  should  be  left 
aikeae  a  mark  for  the  vengeanee  of  the  op- 
pressed natlcm,  hastened  to  make  a  separate 
peaee.  Lambert,  who  had  hastened  northward 
to  encounter  the  army  of  Scotland,  was  aban- 
doned by  his  troops,  and  became  a  prisoner. 


Baring  thirteen  years  the  eivil  powei  hai,  ia 
every  conflict,  been  oompellcd  to  yield  to  tht 
military  power.  The  military  power  now  hum- . 
bled  itself  before  the  civil  power.  The  Rump, 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  still  the  only 
body  in  the  country  which  had  any  show  of  legid 
authority,  returned  again  to  the  house  trim 
which  it  had  been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 
In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing  to* 
ward  London.  Wherever  he  oame,  the  gentiy 
flocked  round  him,  imploring  him  to  use  hm 
power  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and 
liberty  to  the  distracted  nation.  The  general, 
cold-blooded,  taciturn,  sealous  for  no  polity 
and  for  no  rcdigion,  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve.  What  were  at  this  time  his  plans,  and 
whether  he  had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted* 
His  great  object,  apparently,  was  to  keep  him- 
self; as  long  as  possible,  free  to  choose  between, 
several  lines  of  action.  Such,  indeed,  is  com- 
monly the  policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him, 
distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than  by  far* 
sightedness.  It  was  probably  not  till  he  had 
been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  made  up 
his  mind.  The  cry  of  the  whole  people  was 
for  a  free  Parliament ;  and  there  could  be  na 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free  would  in- 
stantly restore  the  exiled  family.  The  Rump 
and  the  soldiers  were  still  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  but  the  Rump  was  universally  de» 
tested  and  despised.  The  power  of  the  soldiers 
was  indeed  still  formidable,  but  had  been  great- 
ly diminished  by  discord.  They  had  no  hea<t 
They  had  reoentiy  been,  in  many  parts  of  tha 
country,  arrayed  against  each  other.  On  ths 
very  day  before  Monk  reached  London,  there 
was  a  flght  in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry 
and  the  infiantry.  A  united  army  had  long  kepi 
down  a  divided  nation ;  but  the  nation  was  no V 
united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  the  dissimulation  or 
irresolution  of  Monk  kept  all  parties  in  a  stats 
of  painfU  suspense.  At  length  he  broks 
silence,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  waa  known,  ths 
whole  nation  was  wild  with  delight.  Wherever 
he  appeared,  thousands  thronged  round  him« 
shouting  and  blessing  his  name.  The  bells  of 
all  England  rang  joyously ;  the  gutters  ran  with 
ale ;  and,  night  after  night,  the  sky  five  miles 
round  London  was  reddened  by  innumerabls 
bonfires.  Those  Presbyterian  members  of  th« 
House  of  Commons  who  had  many  years  befor* 
been  expelled  by  the  army,  returned  to  their 
seat6,  and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by 
great  multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster  HaU 
and  Palace  Tard.  The  Independent  leaders  nn 
longer  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets^ 
and  were  scarcely  safe  vrithin  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made  for  the 
government;  writs  were  issued  for  a  general 
election ;  and  then  that  memorable  ParUamenl 
which  had,  during  twenty  eventfril  years,  ex- 
perienced every  variety  of  fortune,  which  had 
triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had  been 
enslaved  and  degraded  by  its  servants,  which 
had  been  twice  ^ected  and  twice  reBtore<i 
solemnly  decreed  its  own  dissolution. 

The  resmlt  of  the  elections  was  such  as  mighi 
have  been  expeoted  from  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  consisted,  vrith  fenr 
exceptions,  of  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  famlp 
ly.    The  Presbyterians  formed  the  majority. 
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Tbftt  thei^  irould  be  a  resteration  now  seemed 
almost  certaiii,  but  whether  there  would  be  * 
peaceable  restoration  was  matter  of  painfdl 
ioabt.  The  soldiers  were  in  a  gloomy  and  Bad- 
inage mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  king.  They 
bated  the  name  of  Stuart  They  hated  Presby- 
terianism  much,  and  prelacy  more.  They  saw 
with  Mtter  indignation  that  the  dose  of  their 
long  domination  was  ^proaehing,  and  that  a 
life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was  before 
them.  They  attributed  their  ill  fortune  to  the 
weakness  of  some  generals,  and  to  the  treason 
of  others.  One  hour  of  their  belored  Oliver 
might  eyen  now  restore  the  glory  which  had 
departed.  Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left  withr 
out  any  chief  in  whom  they  eould  confide,  they 
were  yet  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing 
to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of  httj  thou- 
aand  ^ghting  men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seen.  Monk,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  were  well  aware  that  the  crisis  was  most 
perilous.  They  employed  erery  art  to  soothe 
and  to  diyide  the  discontented  warriors.  At  the 
same  time,  Tigorous  preparation  was  made  for 
a  conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quar- 
tered in  London,  was  kept  in  good  humour  by 
Mbes,  praises,  and  j^omises.  The  wealthy 
eitizens  grudged  nothing  to  a  red-coat,  and 
were,  indeed,  so  Uberal  of  their  best  wine,  that 
warlike  saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a  con- 
dition not  very  honourable  either  to  their  re- 
ligious or  to  their  military  character.  Some 
xeflraetory  regiments  Monk  ventured  to  disband. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
teade  by  the  provisioniJ  government,  with  the 
strenuous  aid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry 
and  magistracy,  to  organise  the  militia.  In 
every  county  the  train-bands  were  held  ready 
to  march ;  and  this  force  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand  citizens, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  passed  in  review, 
and  showed  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope  that, 
in  case  of  need,  they  would  fight  manftUly  for 
iheir  shops  and  firesides.  The  fleet  was  heartily 
with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring  time-^-a  time 
of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion 
waa  that  England  would  be  delivered,  but  not 
without  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  and 
that  the  class  which  had  so  long  ruled  by  the 
•word  -woiuld  perish  by  the  sword. 


Happily,  the  dangers  of  a  eonflictwere  anort- 
ed.  There  was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  extrena 
periL  Lambert  escaped  firom  his  confinement^ 
and  called  his  comrades  to  arms.  The  flame 
of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled,  but  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  troddoft 
out  t^efbre  it  had  time  to  spread.  The  luckless 
imitator  of  Cromwell  was  again  a  prisone*. 
The  failure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  soldiers,  and  they  sullenly  resigned  Uiem- 
selves  to  their  ftite. 

The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been 
called  without  the  royal  writ,  is  more  acotH 
rately  described  as  a  Convention,  met  at  West- 
minster. The  lords  repaired  to  the  hall  l^m 
which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven  years, 
been  excluded  by  force.  Both  houses  instantiy 
invited  the  king  to  return  to  his  country.  Ho 
was  proclaimed  with  pomp  never  before  known. 
A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  firom  Holland  to 
the  coast  of  Kent  When  he  landed,  the  Clift 
of  Dover  were  covered  by  thousands  of  gaiers* 
among  whom  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who 
was  not  weeping  with  delight  The  journey  to 
London  was  a  continued  triumph.  The  whole 
road  from  Rochester  was  bordered  by  booths 
and  tents,  and  looked  like  an  interminable  fate. 
Everywhere  flags  were  flying,  bells  and  music 
soimding,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to  the 
health  of  him  whose  return  w&s-the  return  of 
peace,  of  law,  and  of  i^edom.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy,  one  spot  presented  a 
dark  and  threatening  aspect  On  Blaokheath 
the  army  was  drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sove- 
reign. He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  Ms 
hand  graciously  to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and 
minors.  But  all  his  courtesy  was  vain.  The 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  were  sad  and  low- 
ering; and,  had  they  given  way  to  their  feelings, 
the  festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  moumfUl  and 
bloody  end.  But  there  was  no  concert  among 
them.  I)i8oord  and  defection  had  left  them  no 
confidence  in  their  ohiefiB  or  in  ea<A  other.  The 
wh<^  array  of  the  city  of  London  was  under 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  nulitia  had  as- 
sembled from  various  parts  of  the  realm,  under 
the  oommand  of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentiemen, 
to  wetoome  the  king.  That  great  day  dosed  in 
peace,  and  the  restored  wanderer  reposed  si^ 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTEE  n. 


fFHE  history  of  England  during  the  seven- 
•^  teenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  l^ted  monarehy  constituted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  into  a 
limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advaaeed 
state  of  society  in  which  the  public  charges  can 
no  longer  be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown, 
and  in  which  the  public  defence  can  no  longer 
be  intrusted  to  a  feudal  militia.  We  have  seen 
that  the  politicians  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
liOiig  Parliament  made,  in  1642,  a  great  effort 
to  accomplish  this  dumge^  by  tranrferring,  di- 
rectiy  and  formally,>to  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  oommand  of  the 
army,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 


executive  adminlstratioB.  This  scheme  waa^ 
perhiq[>s,  the  best  that  could  then  be  contrived, 
but  it  was  completely  disooncerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  houses  triumphedt 
it  is  true,  but  not  till  after  such  a  struggle  as 
made  it  neoessary  fior  them  to  call  into  exist- 
once  a  power  which  they  could  not  control,  and 
which  soon  began  to  domineer  over  all  orders 
snd  aU  parties.  For  a  time,  the  evils  insepa- 
rable from  military  government  were,  in  some 
degree,  mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and  magnani- 
mity of  the  great  man  wlio  held  the  supreme 
command ;  but  when  the  sword  which  he  had 
wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but  with  energy 
always  guided  by  good  sense  and  generally 
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laniiered  by  good-matm,  li*d  paaaed  to  oa^ 
tuna  who  possessed  neither  his  abilities  nor  his 
lirtMs,  it  seemed  too  probable  that  order  and 
liberty  would  perish  in  one  xgnominions  ruin. 

That  rain  was  happily  ayerted.  It  has  been 
too  mach  the  praotiee  of  writers  sealons  for 
freedom  to  represent  the  Restoration  as  a  dis- 
astrous event,  and  to  condemn  the  foUy  or 
bssenees  of  that  ConYontion  which  recalled  the 
rojsl  family  without  exacting  new  securities 
sgftinst  maJadministration.  Those  who  hold 
ti^  Isngnage  do  not  comprehend  the  real  na- 
ture of  3ie  crisis  which  followed  the  deposition 
of  IKchajd  CromwelL  England  was  in  immi- 
neat  danger  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  soecession  of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled 
down  bj  military  caprice.  To  dellTor  the  coun- 
iry  from  the  domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the 
lint  object  of  erery  enlightened  patriot;  but  it 
was  air  object  which,  while  the  soldiers  were 
united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  expect 
to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared. General  was  opposed  to  general,  army 
to  army.  On  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
ono  auspicioQs  moment  depended  the  future 
destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that 
Boment  welL  They  forgot  old  iiyuries,  waired 
petty  scruples,  a^oumed  to  a  more  oonrenient 
season  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our 
institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  Gava- 
liers  and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, in  firm  union,  for  the  old  laws  of  the 
land  against  military  despotism.  The  exact 
partiUon  of  power  among  lung,  lords,  and  com- 
mons might  w^  be  postponed  tUl  it  had  been 
decided  whether  England  should  be  goTcmed 
by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  cuirassiers 
and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the  Con- 
▼entiott  taken  a  diiferent  course ;  had  they  held 
long  debates  on  the  principles  of  ^oTemment; 
had  they  drawn  up  a  new  Constitution  and  sent 
It  to  Charles ;  had  conferences  been  opened ; 
had  couriers  been  passing  and  repassing  during 
some  weeks  between  Westminster  and  the  Ne- 
th^lands,  with  projects  and  counter-prcjects, 
rsplies  by  Hjde  and  r^oinders  by  Prynne,  the 
eoalition  on  which  the  public  safety  depended 
would  have  been  dissolved ;  tiie  Presbyterians 
and  Royalists  would  certainly  harequMTeUed; 
the  military  factioufl  might  possibly  have  been 
reconciled,  and  themi^udging  friends  of  liberty 
might  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  worse 
thim  that  of  the  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity which  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the 
general  consent  of  both  the  great  parties,  re- 
established. It  was  again  exactly  what  it  had 
been  when  Charles  the  First,  eighteen  years 
before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  All  those 
acts  ef  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  received 
the  royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  fail 
force.  One  firosh  concession — a  concession  in 
whioh  the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply  in- 
tensted  than  the  Roundheads-^was  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  restored  king.  The  military 
tenure  of  land  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defence ;  but,  in  the  course 
ef  ages,  whatever  was  usefol  in  the  institution 
had  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but  cere- 
monies and  grievances.  A  landed  proprietor 
who  held  an  estate  under  the  crown  by  kni^t 
serrioe— and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil 
^  England  was  held— had  to  pay  a  large  fine 


on  eonung  to  his  pfoperty.  He  ccohl  not 
alienate  one  acre  vrithout  purchasing  a  licensSk 
When  he  died,  if  his  domains  descended  to  an 
infant,  Uie  sovereign  was  guardian,  and  was 
not  only  entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents 
during  the  minority,  but.  could  require  the 
ward,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  marry  anT 
person  of  suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait  whicii 
attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the  court  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servif- 
Uty  and  flattery,  a  royid  letter  to  an  heiress. 
These  ^uses  had  perished  with  the  monarchy. 
That  they  should  not  rerive  with  it  was  the 
wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the  king^ 
dom.  They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished 
by  statute ;  and  no  relic  of  the  ancient  tenures 
in  chivalry  was  suffered  to  remain,  except  those 
honorary  services  which  are  stUl,  at  a  corona- 
tion, rendered  to  the  person  of  the  soTereign 
by  some  lords  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world ;  and 
experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
thm  change  would  produce  much  misery  and 
crime-— that  the  discharged  veterans  wo\Ud  be 
seen  begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven 
by  hunger  to  pillage.  But  no  suoh  result  fol- 
lowed. In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  a 
trace  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army 
in  the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  the  oommunity.  The  Royalists  them- 
selves confessed  that,  in  every  department  of 
honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pros- 
pered beyond  other  men ;  that  nou6  was  charged 
vrith  any  theft  or  robbery ;  that  none  was  heard 
to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  m^son, 
or  a  wagoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence 
and  sobriety,  he  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
Oliver's  old  soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away,  but 
it  had  left  deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the 
public  mind.  The  name  of  a  standing  army 
was  long  held  in  abhorrence ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  CayaUers  than  among  the  Roundheads.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that,  when  our  country  was,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the  sword,  the 
sword  was  In  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew  ihe  king 
and  demolished  the  Church.  Had  a  prince, 
with  a  title  as  good  as  that  of  Charles,  com- 
manded an  army  as  good  as  that  of  Cromwell, 
there  would  have  been  little  hope  indeed  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily,  that  instru- 
ment, by  which  alone  the  monarchy  could  be 
made  absolute,  became  an  object  of  peculiar 
horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchical  party, 
and  long  continued  to  be  inseparably  associated 
in  the  imagination  of  Royalists  and  prelatists 
with  regicide  and  field-preaching.  A  centunr 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  Tories  stiU 
continued  to  clamour  agunst  every  augmenta- 
tion of  the  regular  solcQery,  and  to  sound  the 
praise  of  a  nationsl  militia.  So  late  as  the 
year  1786,  a  minister  who  enjoyed  no  commt>n 
measure  of  their  confidence  fbund  it  impossible 
to  overcome  their  aversion  to  his  scheme  of  for- 
tif^g  the  ceast;  nor  did  they  ever  look  vrith 
entire  complacency  on  the  standing  army,  tiU 
the  French  Revolution  gare  a  new  direction  to 
their  apprehensions. 
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The  coalition  whicb  had  restored  the  Icing 
terminated  with  the  danger  from  Trhich  it  haa 
sprang,  and  two  hostile  parties  again  appeared 
ready  for  conflict.  Both,  indeed,  were  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment  on 
some  unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment, 
objects  of  almost  universal  hatred.  Cromwell 
was  no  more ;  and  those  who  had  fled  before 
him  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  digging  up,  hanging, 
(quartering,  and  burning  ttic  remains  of  the 
greatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England. 
Other  objects  of  vengeance — ^few  indeed,  yet 
too  many — were  found  among  the  Republican 
chiefs.  Soon,  however,  the  conquerors,  glutted 
with  the  blood  of  the  regicides,  turned  against 
each  other.  The  Roun(uieads,  while  admitting 
the  virtues  of  the  late  king,  and  while  con- 
demning the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an 
illegal  tribunal,  yet  maintained  that  his  admi- 
nistration had  been,  in  many  things,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  that  the  houses  had  taken  arms 
against  him  from  good  motives  and  on  strong 
grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  con- 
ceived, had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer 
who  exalted  the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who 
condemned  all  opposition  to  regal  encroach- 
ments, and  who  reviled,  not  only  Cromwell  and 
Harrison,  but  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  traitors. 
If  the  king  wished  for  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
reign,  he  must  confide  in  those  wno,  though 
they  had  drawn  the  sword  in  defence  of  the 
invaded  privileges  of  Parliament,  had  yet  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in 
order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the 
chief  part  in  bringing  back  the  royal  family. 

The  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. During  eighteen  years  they  had, 
through  all '  vicissitudes,  been  faith{\il  to  the 
crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph  ? 
Was  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  the  disloyal  subject  who  had  fought  against 
his  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  adhered  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  who  had  never  con- 
curred in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  till  it 
appeared  that  nothing  else  could  save  the  na- 
tion from  the  tyranny  of  the  army?  Grant 
that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  recent  services, 
fairly  earned  his  pardon;  yet  were  his  services, 
rendered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with  men  who 
had  no  need  of  the  royal  clemency?  with  men 
who  had,  in  every  part  of  their  lives,  merited 
the  royal  gratitude  ?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  ruined  defenders  of  the  throne  ? 
Was  it  not  enough  that  his  head  and  his  patd- 
monial  estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to  jus- 
tice, were  secure,  and  that  he  shared  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  nation  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild 
government  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  foe  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men  whose 
only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
observed  their  oath  of  allegiance^  And  what 
interest  had  the  king  in  gorging  his  old  ene- 
mies with  prey  torn  from  his  old  friends  ?  "What 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  men  who  had  op- 
posed their  sovereign,  made  war  on  him,  impri- 
soned him,  and  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hang- 


ing down  their  heads  in  shame  and  contrition, 
vindicated  all  that  they  had  done,  and  seemeq 
to  think  that  they  had  given  an  illustrious  proof 
of  loyalty  by  just  stopping  short  of  regicide  ? 
It  was  true  that  they  had  lately  assisted  to  se^ 
up  the  throne,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they 
had  previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they 
still  avowed  principles  which  might  impel  them 
to  pull  it  down  again.  Undoubtedly  it  might 
be  fit  that  marks  of  royal  approbation  should 
be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who  had  been 
eminently  usefUl ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  justice 
and  gratitude,  enjoined  the  king  to  give  the 
highest  place  in  his  regard  to  those  who,  from 
first  to  last,  through  good  and  evil,  had  stood 
by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the  Cavaliers 
very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that 
they  had  suffered,  and  preference  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  favours  of  the  crown.  Some 
violent  members  of  the  party  went  further,  and 
clamoured  for  large  categories  of  proscription. 
The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated 
by  a  religious  feud.  The  king  found  the  Church 
in  a  singular  state.  A  short  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his  father  had 
given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Falkland,  which  deprived  the  bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  epis- 
copacy and  the  Liturgy  had  never  been  abolish- 
ed by  law.  The  Long  Parliament,  however,  had 
passed  ordinances  which  had  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  Church  government  and  in  public 
worship.  The  new  system  was,  in  principle^ 
scarcely  less  Erastian  than  that  which  it  dis- 
placed. The  houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the 
counsels  of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  detei^ 
mined  to  keep  the  spiritual  power  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  temporal  power.  They  had 
refused  to  declare  tiiat  any  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  was  of  divine  origin ;  and  they  had 
provided  that,  from  all  the  Church  courts,  an 
appeal  should  lie  in  the  last  resort  to  Parliament* 
With  this  highly  important  reservation,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hierarchy 
closely  resembling  tliat  wliich  now  exists  in 
Scotland.  The  authority  of  councils,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  regular  gradation,  was 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  bishops  and 
archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the 
Presbyterian  Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the 
new  regulations  been  framed,  when  the  Inde- 
pendents rose  to  supreme  influence  in  the  state. 
The  Independents  had  no  disposition  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  touching  classical,  provincial,  and 
national  synods:  Those  ordinances,  therefore, 
were  never  carried  into  full  execution.  '  The 
Presbyterian  system  was  fully  established  no- 
where but  in  Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In 
the  other  fifty  counties,  almost  every  parish, 
seems  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  In  some  districts,  indeed, 
the  ministers  formed  themselves  into  voluntary 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  counsel ;  but  these  associations  had  no  co- 
ercive power.  The  patrons  of  livings,  being 
now  checked  by  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery, 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide  the  cure 
of  souls  to  the  most  scandalous  of  mankind,  but 
for  the  arbitrary  Intervention  of  Oliver.  He 
established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board  of 
commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  of  these 
persons  were  Independent  divines;  but  a  few 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  a  few  laymen  had 
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fttts.  The  eertifieate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the 
place  both  of  institution  and  of  induction,  and 
witnout  such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold 
a  benefice.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  despotic  acts  ever  done  by  any  English 
mler;  yet,  as  it  was  generally  felt  that,  without 
wme  snch  precaution,  the  country  would  be 
9Temm  by  ignorant  and  drunken  reprobates, 
bearing  the  name  and  receiving  the  pay  of 
ministers,  some  highly  respectable  persons,  who 
were  not,  in  general,  friendly  to  Cromwell,  al- 
lowed Ihat,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been  a 
public  benefactor.  The  presentees  whom  the 
triers  hftd  approved  took  possession  of  the  rec- 
tories, ealtivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the 
tithes,  prayed  without  book  or  surplice,  and 
administered  the  Eucharist  to  communicants 
seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  in  inextricable  confusion.  Episcopacy 
was  the  form  of  govemment  prescribed  by  the 
old  law  of  the  land,  which  was  still  unrepealed. 
The  form  of  goTemment  prescribed  by  parlia- 
mentary ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But 
neither  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary  or- 
dinance was  practically  in  force.  The  Church 
actnally  established  may  be  .described  as  an  ir- 
regular body  made  up  of  a  few  presbyteries  and 
of  many  independent  congregations,  which  were 
all  held  dowQ  and  held  toge&er  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  government. 

Of  &oee  who  had  been  active  in  bringing 
back  the  king,  many  were  zealous  for  synods 
ind  for  the  Directory,  and  many  were  desirous 
to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the  religious  dis- 
tensions which  had  long  agitated  England. 
Between  Ae  bigoted  followers  of  Laud  and  the 
bigoted  followers  of  Calvin  there  could  be  nei- 
ther peace  nor  truce ;  but  it  did  not  seem  im- 
possible to  effect  an  accommodation  between 
the  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of 
Usher  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  the 
school  of  Baxter.  The  moderate  Episcopalians 
would  admit  that  a  bishop  might  lawfully  be 
assisted  by  a  council.  The  moderate  Presby- 
terians would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  as- 
sembly might  lawfully  have  a  permanent  presi- 
dent, and  that  this  president  might  lawfully  be 
ealled  a  bishop.  There  might  be  a  revised 
Liturgy  which  should  not  exclude  extempora- 
neous prayer,  a  baptismal  service  in  which  the 
sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion,  a  communion  service  at  which  the 
futhfod  might  sit  if  their  consciences  forbade 
them  to  kneel.  But  to  no  such  plan  could  the 
great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience. 
The  reli^ous  members  of  that  party  were  con- 
icientlonsly  attached  to  the  whole  system  of 
tiirir  Church.  She  had  been  dear  to  their 
tturdcred  king.  She  had  consoled  them  in  de- 
feat and  penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whis- 
pered in  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season 
of  trial,  had  such  a  charm  for  them  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  part  with  a  single  response. 
Other  Boyalists,  who  made  little  pretence  to 
piety,  yet  loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because 
riw  was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued  a 
prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the 
comfort' which  it  conveyed  to  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  the  vexation  which  it  gave  to  the 
Boundheads,  and  wore  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  purchase  union  by  concession,  that 


they  objected  to  concession  chiefly  because  U 
tended  to  produce  union. 

Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural* 
and  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The  Puritans,  in 
the  day  of  their  power,  had  undoubtedly  given 
cruel  provocation.  They  ought  to  have  learned, 
if  from  nothing  else,  yet  frj)m  their  own  di»* 
contents,  Arom  their  own  struggles,  from  their 
own  victory,  from  the  fall  of  Uiat  proud  hi^ 
rarohy  by  which  they  had  been  so  heavily  op- 
pressed, that  in  England,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  drill  the  minds  of  men  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  system  of  theology.  They 
proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and  as  meddling 
as  ever  Laud  had  been.  They  interdicted,  un- 
der heavy  penalties,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  churches,  but  even 
in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  to 
read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those 
beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  grieili 
of  forty  generations  of  Christians,  ^vere 
punishments  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic  mode 
of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable  charac- 
ter were  not  only  ejected  from  their  benefices 
by  thousands,  but  were  frequently  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  a  fanatical  rabble.  Churches 
and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and  curiooa 
remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced. 
The  Parliament  resolved  that  all  pictures  in 
the  royal  collection  which  contained  represen- 
tations of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother  should 
be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  painting. 
Nymphs  and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels, 
were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to 
be  made  decent  Against  the  lighter  vices  the 
ruling  faction  waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  tem- 
pered by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.  Sharp 
laws  were  passed  against  betting.  It  was  en- 
acted that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
even  where  neither  violence  nor  seduction  was 
imputed,  where  no  public  scandal  was  given, 
where  no  conjugal  right  was  violated,  was 
made  a  misdemeanor.  Publio  amusements, 
from  the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the  . 
mansions  of  the  sreat  down  to  the  wrestling 
matches  and  grinning  matches  on  village 
greens,  were  vigorously  attacked.  One  ordi- 
nance directed  that  all  the  May-poles  in  Eng- 
land should  forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another 
proscribed  aU  theatrical  diversions.  The  play- 
houses were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators 
fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  taiL 
Rope-danding,  puppet-shows,  bowls,  horse- 
racing,  were  regarded  with  no^  friendly  eye; 
but  bear-baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  of 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most 
strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  austere  sec^ 
taries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  antipa- 
thy to  this  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  feeling  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  Induced 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  beasts  against  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  men.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because 
It  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed,  he 
generally  contrived  to  ei^oy  the  double  plea- 
sure of  tormenting  both  spectators  and  bear.* 


*  How  Uttl*  oommnion  for  Om  bear  had  to  do  with  the 
matter  i»  sniBdentJy  proTed  by  the  fiaUowlng  cztncl  tnm 
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Perhaps  no  single  circnmstance  more  strongly 
Illustrates  the  temper  of  the  precisians  than 
their  conduct  respecting  Christmas  Dav.  Christ- 
mas had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  sea- 
son of  joy  and  domestic  affection,  the  season 
when  families  assembled,  when  children  came 
home  firom  school,  irhen  quarrels  were  made 
vp,  when  carols  were  heard  in  erery  street, 
When  every  house  was  decorated  with  ever- 
greens, and  every  table  was  loaded  with  good 
eheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly 
destitute  of  kindness  were  enlarged  and'  soft- 
ened. At  that  season  the  poor  were  admitted 
to  partake  largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At 
tiiat  season  the  interval  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  master  and  servant,  was  less  marked 
than  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  there 
is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some  excess ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holi- 
day was  kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
festival.  The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in 
1644,  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should 
be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men 
should  pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great 
national  sin  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
•0  often  committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  mistletoe,  eating  hf^'B  head,  and 
drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples. 
Ko  public  act  of  that  time  seems  to  have  irri- 
tated the  common  people  more.  On  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots 
broke  out  in  many  places.  The  constables  were 
resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted,  the  houses 
of  noted  zealots  attacked,  and  the  proscribed 
•ervice  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans, 
both  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Oliver, 
indeed,  was  little  disposed  to  be  either  a  per- 
secutor or  a  meddler;  but  Oliver,  the  head  of 
a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  alto- 
gether according  to  his  own  inclinations.  Even 
under  his  administratien  many  magistrates, 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  made  themselves 
as  odious  as  Sir  Hudibras,  interfered  with  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  Neighbourhood,  dispersed 
festive  meetings,  and  put  fiddlers^in  the  stocks. 
Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  every  village  where  they  appeared 
there  was  an  end  of  dancing,  bell-ringing,  and 
hockey.  In  London  they  several  times  inter- 
rupted theatrical  performances,  at  which  the 
Protector  had  the  judgment  and  good-nature  to 
connive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a 
tyranny  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress, 
ms  dialect,  his  strange  scruples,  had  been,  ever 

a  paper  entitled  **  A  perfect  Ditimal  of  tome  ^uMges  of 
Parliament,  and  fhim  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  from 
Monday,  .Tuly  24th,  to  Monday,  July  81st,  1643.**  *<Upon 
the  qtinen'9  coming;  firom  Holland,  she  brought  irith  her, 
besides  a  company  of  sayage-Iike  ndBaos^  a  company  of 
faTage  bears,  to  what  purpose  you  may  Judge  by  the  se* 
quel.  Those  hears  were  left  about  Kewark,  and  were 
brought  Into  country  towns  constantly  on  the  Lord's  Day 
to  be  baited,  such  Is  the  religion  those  here  related  would 
tattle  among  u.« ;  and,  if  any  went  ahout  to  hinder  or  but 
speak  against  their  damnable  profhnations,  thoy  were  pre- 
aently  notod  as  Roundheads  and  Poritajui^  and  sure  to  be 
filundered  for  it  But  aomo  of  Colonel  Oromwell's  forces 
coming  by  accident '  -     ''•^  Ingham  tovn,  in  BuUand,  on 


since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favourite  subjeeti  * 
with  mockers.  But  these  peculiarities  appeared 
far  more  grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  a 
great  empire  than  in  obscure  and  persecuted 
congregations.  The  cant  which  had  noyed 
laughter  when  it  was  heard  on  the  stage  from 
Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy,  was  still  more  laughable  when  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  generals  iind  counsellors 
of  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  during  the 
civil  troubles  several  sects  had  sprang  into 
existence,  whose  eccentricities  surpassed  any 
thing  that  had  before  been  seen  in  England.  A 
mad  tailor,  named  Ludowick  Muggleton,  wan- 
dered from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  tippling  ale, 
and  denouncing  eternal  torments  aeainst  those 
who  refused  to  believe,  on  his  testimony,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high,  and 
that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles  ftom  the 
earth.*  George  Fox  had  raised  a  tempest  of 
derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single  per- 
son by  a  plural  pronoun,  and*  that  it  was  aa 
idolatrous  homage  to  Janus  and  Woden  to  talk 
about  January  and  Wednesday.  His  doctrine, 
a  few  years  later»  was  embraced  by  some  end- 
ncnt  men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public  esti- 
mation; but,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  Quakers  were  popularly  regarded  as  the 
most  despicable  of  fanatics.  By  the  Puritans 
they  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  wera 
persecuted  to  the  death  in  New  England.  Never- 
theless, the  public,  which  seldom  makes  nice 
distinctions,  often  confounded  the  Puritan  with 
the  Quaker.  Both  were  schismatics."  Both 
hated  episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both  had 
wliat  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about  dress,^ 
diversions,  and  postures.  Widely  as  the  two* 
differed  in  opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed 
together  as  canting  schismatics ;  and  whatever 
was  ridiculous  or  odious  in  either,  increased 
the  scorn  and  aversion  which  the  multitude  felt 
for  both. 

Before  the  ei^  wars,  even  those  who  most 
disliked  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  Puri* 
tan  were  forced  to  admit  that  his  moral  conduct 
was  generally,  in  essentials,  blameless ;  but  thia 
praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, no  longer  deserved.  The  general  fate 
of  sects  is  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity while  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it  aa 
soon  as  they  become  powerfHil ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolla 
himself  in  a  proscribed  body  from  any  but  con- 
scientious motives.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  ia 
composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sin- 
cere persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that 
can  be  enforced  within  a  religious  society  is  a 
very  feeble  instrument  of  purification  when 
compared  with  a  little  sharp  persecution  firom 
without.    We  may  be  certain  that  very  few  per- 


the  Lord's  I>ay,  Ibund  these  bears  playing  there  in  ih% 
usual  manner,  and,  in  the  height  of  their*  sport,  caused 
them  to  be  seised  unon,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot"  This  wi»  • 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  Oolonel  IMAe,  whvi 
Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered  the  beasts  in  the  bear  garden  oi 
Southwark  to  be  killed.  He  Is  represented  by  a  loyal  sa 
tirist  as  defending  the  act  thus :  **  The  first  thing  that  Is 
upon  my  spirits  Is  the  killing  of  the  bmr^  for  which  th% 
people  hate  me,  and  call  me  all  the  names  In  the  rainbow. 
But  did  not  David  kill  a  bearr  Did  not  the  Lord-depu^ 
Ireton  kill  a  brar!  Did  not  another  lord  of  ours  kill  1It« 
bears ?**— iku« S^aeech and  dyivfi  WMUi^Thamat  J^iOe. 

•  See  Penn's  New  Witnasses  prored  Old  Heretifls,  ui4 
Mui^leton's  works,  |xus^m. 
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tODB,  not  serionslj  impressed  by  religious  con- 
victions, applied  for  baptism  'while  Diocletian 
^ras  Texing  the  Church,  or  joined  themselves  to 
^otestant  congregations  at  the  risk  of  being 
humed  by  Bonner.  Bat  when  a  sect  becomes 
powerful,  -when  its  faTonr  is  the  road  to  riches 
and  dignities,  worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd 
fnto  it,  talk  its  language,  conform  strictly  to  its 
ritual,  mimic  its  peculiarities,  and  frequently 
go  beyond  its  honest  members  in  all  the  out- 
irard  indications  of  zeal.  No  discernment,  no 
Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  false  brethren. 
The  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow  together. 
Boon  the  world  begins  to  find  out  that  the  godlv 
are  not  better  than  other  men,  and  argues,  with 
feome  Justice,  that.  If  not  better,  they  must  be 
inueh  worse.  In  no  long  time  all  thos&  signs 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  a  saint  are  regarded  as  charaoteristio  of  a 
knare. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Nonconformists. 
5lie7  had  been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had 
kept  them  a  pure  body.  They  became  supreme 
in  the  state.  No  man  could  hope  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  command  but  by  their  favour. 
Their  favour  was  to  be  gained  only  by  exchange 
!ng  with  them  th«  signs  and  pass-words  of 
^iritaal  fraternity.  One  of  the  first  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  Barebones's  Parliament,  the 
iaost  intensely  Puritanical  of  all  our  political 
assemblies,  was  that  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  public  service  till  the  House 
should 4ie  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.  What 
were  then  considered  as  the  signs  of  real  godli- 
ness, the  sad-coloured  dress,  the  sour  look,  the 
Straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine,  the  speech  in- 
terspaced with  quaint  texts,  the  abhorrence  of 
Qomedles,  cards,  and  hawking,  were  easily 
oonnterfeited  by  men  to  whom  all  religions  were 
the  same.  The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
ibeniEelTes  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of 
men  of  the  world,  but  of  the  very  worst  sort  of 
men  of  the  world ;  for  the  most  notorious  liber- 
tine who  had  fought  under  the  royal  standard 
xnight  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when  compared 
with  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  alhiput 
Bweet  experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures, 
Kred  in  the  constant  practice  of  fraud,  rapacity, 
and  secret  debauchery.  The  nation,  with  a 
rashness  which  we  may  justly  regret,  but  at 
which,  we  cannot  wonder,  formed  its  estimate 
of  tiie  whole  party  from  Uiese  hypocrites.  The 
theology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of  the  I^uri- 
tan,  were  thus  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  darkest  and  meanest  rices.  As  soon 
ms  the  Bestoration  had  made  U  safe  to  avow 
emnity  to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  state,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  oomer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  often  swollen  by  the  voices  of 
those  very  dissemblers  whose rillany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  which,  after  a 
long  contest,  had  for  a  moment  concurred  in 
restoring  the  royal  house,  were,  both  in  politics 
sad  in  religion,  again  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to  the 
Rojalists.  The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
the  excesses  of  the  Btar  Chamber  and  of  the 
High  (commission,  the  great  sendees  which  the 
Loni'  "Parliament  had,  during  the  first  year  of 
Us  existence,  rendered  to  the  state,  had  faded 


from  the  minds  of  men.  The  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the 
Bump,  the  riolence  of  the  army,  were  remem- 
bered with  loathing;  and  the  muMtude  was 
inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  withstood  the  late 
king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent disasters. 

The  House  of  Comqions,  having  been  elected 
while  the  Presbyterians  wore  dominant,  by  no 
means  represented  the  general  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  check 
the  intolerant  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers.  On^ 
member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all  who 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the  I^rst 
were  as  much  traitors  as  those  who  out  off  his 
head,  was  called  to  order,  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The  general 
wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly  was  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  moderate  Puritans ;  but  to  such  a  settle^ 
ment  both  the  court  and  the  nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  mork 
loved  by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predeces* 
sors  had  ever  been.     The  calamities  of  his 
house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,^  his  own 
long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made 
him  an  object  of  tender  interest.     His  return 
had  delivered  the  country  from  an  intolerable 
bondage.    Recalled  by  Uie  voice  of  both  the 
contending  factions,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
arbitrate  between  them ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.     He  hod  re- 
ceived from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy 
temper.     His  education  had  been  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  develope  his  understand* 
ing,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  cverj 
public  and  private  rirtue.     He   had  passed 
through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  sees 
both  sides  of  human  nature.     He  had,  while 
very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to 
a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.     He  had, 
at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  theit 
highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  efferves- 
cence of  boyish  passions  should  have  subsided, 
been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a 
crown.     He  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experi- 
ence how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  .and  ingrati- 
tude may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demeanor 
of  courtiers.     He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  huts  of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul 
When  wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would  be- 
tray him,  when  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  serv- 
ing-men had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.    Prom  such  a  school  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  young  man 
who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  quali- 
ties would  have  come  forth  a  great  and  good 
king.    Charles  came  forth  from  that  school  wit]| 
social  habits,  with  polite  and  engaging  manners, 
and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversation^ 
addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments,  incapable  of  self-denial  and  of  exertion, 
without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human 
attachment,   without   desire   of  renown,   and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach.     According  to 
him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought.     But  some 
people  hagded  more  about  their  price  than 
others ;  and  when  this  haggling  was  rery  obsti- 
nate and  very  skilful,  it  was  called  by  soa 


so 
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fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  vhich  clever 
men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilitieB  wae 
called  integrity.  The  chief  trick  bj  which 
liandsome  women  kept  up  the  prioe  of  their 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  lore  of  God, 
the  loye  of  country,  the  Iotc  of  family,  the  love 
ef  fHends,  were  phrasee  of  the  same  sort,  de- 
licate and  conyenient  synonyms  for  the  Iotc 
of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles 
naturally  cared  yery  little  what  they  thought 
H>f  him.  Honour  and  shame  were  scarcely  more 
to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to  the  bhnd. 
His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  com> 
mended,  but  seems,  when  yiewed  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no 
oommendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below 
^.  flattery  as  well  as  abgye  it.  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One  who 
does  not  yalue  real  glory  will  not  yalue  its 
oounterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  t^at,  ill 
as  he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became 
a  misanthrope.  He  saw  little  in  men  but  what 
iras  hatefal.  Tet  he  did  not  hate  them;  nay, 
he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to 
hear  their  complaints.  This,  however,  is  a  sort 
of  humanity  which,  though  amiable  and  lauda* 
ble  in  a  private  men  whose  power  to  help  or 
hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in 

Srinces  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
(ore  than  one  well-disposed  n^er  has  given  up 
whole  provinces  to  rapine  and  oppression 
merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none  but  happy 
faces  round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own 
walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the  few  who 
have  access  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
whom  he  will  never  see.  The  facility  of 
Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a 
siave  without  being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men 
and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  whose  hearts 
he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  destitute  of 
affection  for  him  and  undeserving  of  his  confi- 
dence, could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titles, 
l^aces,  domains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons. 
He  bestowed  much;  yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  beneficence. 
He  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it  was  pain- 
tul  to  him  to  refuse.  The  -consequence  was,  that 
his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  de- 
served it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked 
best,  but  to  the  most  shameless  and  importu- 
nate suitor  who  could  obtain  an  audience* 

The  motives  which  governed  the  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  differed  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his 
successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
«f  government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. 
He  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested 
business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really 
directing  the  administration,  Such  was  his 
aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of 
affairsj  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended  him 
when  he  sat  in  council  could  not  refrain  from 
sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks  and  at  his 
eh|ldish  impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  re- 
venge had  any  share  in  determining  hia  course, 
for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  ser- 
vices and  ii^uries  left  eu<^  faint  and  transitory 


impressions.    He.  jinshed  merely  to  be  a  king 
such  as  Louis  the  Fifteenth  or  France  after* 
ward  was;    a  king  who  could  draw  without 
limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of 
his  private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth 
and  honours  persons  capable  of  assisting  him 
to  kill  the  time,  and  who,  even  when  the  stats 
was  broi^^ht  by  maladministration  to  the  depths 
of  humiliation  and  to  the  hriuY,  of  ruin,  could 
still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieus 
of  his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse  to  see  and  hear 
whatever  might  disturb  his  luxurious  reposci    . 
For  these  ends^i  and  for  these  ends  alone,  he 
wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could 
be  obtained,  without  risk  or  trouble.     In  the 
religious  disputes  which  divided  his  Protestant, 
subjects  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  interested, 
for  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of  con- 
tented suspense  between  infidelity  and  popery* 
But,  ihou^  his  conscience  was  neutral  ia  the 
quarrel    between  the  Episcopalians    and  the 
Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no  means  so* 
His  favourite  vices  were    precisely  those  to 
which  the  Puritans  were  least  indulgent    He 
could  not  get  through  one  day  without  the  help 
of  diversions  which  the  Puritans  regarded  aa 
sinful.    As  a  man  eminently  well  bred,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  moved 
to  contemptuous  mirth  by  the  Puritan  oddities. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  reason  to  dislike  the 
rigid  sect    He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  pas- 
sions are  most  impetuous,  and  when  levity  is 
most  pardonable,  spent  some  months  in  Scot- 
land, a  king  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  stdte  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbyterians^ 
Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform  to 
their  worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant^ 
they  had  watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured 
him  on  all  his  youthful  follies.     He  had  been 
compelled  to  give  reluctant  attendance  at  end- 
less prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think 
himself  fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently 
reminded  from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  frailties^ 
of  his  father's  tyranny,  and  of  his  mother^s 
idolatry.     Indeed,  he  had  been  so  miserable 
during  this  part  of  his  life,  that  the  defeat 
which  made  him  again  a  wanderer  might  be 
regarded  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  as  a  ca^ 
lamity.     Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings 
as  these,  Charles  ^as  desirous  to  depress  tho 
party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  Tork, 
took  the  same  side.  Though  a  libertine,  James 
was  diligent,  methodical,  and  fond  of  authority 
and  business.  His  understanding  was  singu- 
larly slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obsti- 
nate, harsh,  and  unforglvijig.  That  such  a 
prince  should  have  looked  with  no  good  will  on 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  on  the 
party  which  was  peculiarly  sealous  for  those 
mstitutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet 
the  duke  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  but  he  had  already  shovm 
inclinationB  which  had  seriously  alarmed  good 
Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time 
the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  of  governing 
was  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  realm, 
who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The 
respect  which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as  a 
writer  must  not  bUnd  us  to  the  feults  which  he 
committed  as  a  statesman.  Some  of  those 
faults,  however,  are  explained  and  excused  by 
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Ihe  uiiforttuiftte  position  in  which  he  stood. 
He  had,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament^  been  honoarahly  dlfltinguished  among 
Uie  senators  who  laboured  to  redreas  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation.     One  of  the  most  odious 
of  those  grieyances,  the  Council  of  York,  had 
been  remored  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  ex- 
ertions.   When  the  great  schism  took  place, 
Then  the  reforming  party  and  the  eonservatiye 
pcrtj  first,  appear^  marshalled  against  each 
other,  he,  with  many  wise  and  good  men,  took 
the  oonserratiYe  side.    He  thenceforward  fol- 
loved  the  fbrtunes  of  tiie  court,  enjoyed  as 
large  a  share  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the 
First  as  the  reserred  nature  and  tortuous  policy 
of  that  prince  aOpwed  to  any  minister^  and 
sabseqaeatly  shared  the  exile  and  directed  the 
political  eonduct  of  Charles  the  Second.     At 
the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister. 
In  a  few  months  it  was  announced  ^at  he  was 
elosely  related  by  affinity  to  the  royal  house. 
His  dsnghter  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage, 
Dnchess  of  York.      His  grandchildren  mi^t 
p^haps  wear  the  crown.    He  was  raised  by 
this  ilhistrioua  connection  oyer  the  heads  of 
the  old  nobility  of  the  land,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  sQpposed  to  be  all-powerftil.      In  some 
respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  this  great  place. 
Ko  man  wrote  %bler  state  papers.     No  man 
spoke  with  ,more  weight  and  dignity  in  council 
and  in  PaHiament    No  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  general  maxims  of  statecraft. 
Ko  man   obsetred  ^e  yarieties  of  character 
with  a  more  discriminating  eye.      It  must  be 
added  that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and 
religions  obligation,  a  sincere  revetence  for  the 
laws  of  his  cotmtry,  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  honour  smd  interest  of  the  crown.    But 
Ms  temper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impatient 
of  opposition.     Above  all,  he  had  been  long  an 
exile ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  hare 
completely  disqualified  Mm  for  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.    It  Is  scarcely  possible  that 
a  poHtidan  who  had  been  compelled  by  civil 
troubles  to  go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can 
be  fit,  on  the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  his 
native  land,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  govsm- 
ment     Clarendon  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.    He  had  left  England  with  a  mind  heated 
by  a  fierce  conflict  which  had  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  Ids  party  and  of  his  own  fortunes. 
From  1646  to  1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea, 
looking  on  all  that  passed  at  home  from  a  great 
distance,  and  through  a  false  medium.     His 
notions  of  pnblic  affairs  were  necessarily  do* 
Tired  from  the  reports  of  plotters,  many  of 
whom  were  mined  and  desperate  men.    Events 
naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and 
^ory  of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
tended  to  hasten  the  hour  of  his  own  return. 
Bis  wisfa-~a  wish  which  he  has  not  disguised — 
was,  ^lat,  tin  his  countrymen  brought  back  the 
old  line,  they  might  never  exjoy  quiet  or  fk^e- 
dom.     At  length  he  returned;  and,  without 
having  a  single  week  to  look  about  him,  to  mix 
with  society,  to  note  the  ohasges  which  four^ 
teen  eventfel  years  had  produced  in  the  na- 
tional eharaeter  and  feelings,  he  was  at  onee 
set  to  rule  Hie  state.    In  such  oiroumstanees, 
a  minister  of  the  greatest  tact  and  doeiHty 
woiild  probftbly  h»re  &Uen  into  swioos  fBOtvn, 


But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  the  oha* 
racter  of  Clarendon.  To  him  England  was 
sUll  the  England  of  his  youth;  and  he  stonily 
frowned  down  every  theory  and  every  praotiec 
which  had  sprung  up  during  his  own  exile. 
l%ottgh  he  was  far  firom  meditating  any  atta^ 
on  the  ancient  and  undoubted  power  of  tha 
House  of  Commons,  he  saw  with  extreme  un*> 
easiness  the  growth  of  that  power.  The  royal 
prerogative,  for  which  he  had  long  suffered, 
and  by  whioh  he  had  at  length  been  raised  to 
wealth  and  dignity,  was  saored  in  his  eyes. 
The  Roundheads  he  regarded  both  with  poli- 
tical and  with  personal  aversion.  *To  the  An* 
gtiean  Church  he  had  always  been  strongly 
attached,  and  had  repeatedly,  where  her  in- 
terests were  concerned,  separated  himself  with 
re^t  from  his  dearest  friends.  His  seal  for 
episcopacy  and  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  now  more  ardent  than  ever,  and  was  min- 
gled with  a  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritanfl, 
which  did  him  little  honour  either  as  a  states^ 
man  or  as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
reoalled  the  royal  family  was  sitting,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  the  re^establiahment  of  the 
old  eeolesiastioal  system.  Not  oaly  were  the 
intentions  of  the  court  strictly  concealed,  but 
assurances  which  quieted  the  minds  of  the  m<^ 
derate  Presbyterians  were  given  by  the  king  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  He  had  promiMd, 
before  his  restoration,  that  he  would  grani 
liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now 
repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a  promise  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  compromise  betwreen  the  oontendina 
sects.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spirituu 
jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops  and  synods. 
The  Liturgy  should  be  revised  by  a  body  of 
learned  divines,  one  h|k]f  of  whom  should  be 
Presbyterians.  The  question  respecting  the 
surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  setr- 
tled  in  a  way  which  would  set  tender  con* 
scienees  at  ease.  When  the  king  had  thus  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  those  whom  he  most 
feared,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  He  had 
already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by  which  an 
amnesty  was  granted,  with  few  exceptions,  tp 
all  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  been 
guilty  of  political  offences;  and  he. had  ob- 
tained from  the  Commons  a  grant  for  life  of 
taxes,  the  annual  produee  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum,  together  with  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  tiie  crown,  was  then  amply  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  government  in  time  of 
peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a  standing 
army.  The  nation  was  siok  of  the  very  name; 
and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  foroe  would 
have  incensed  and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election. 
The  people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm. 
The  capital  was  excited  by  preparations  for  ths 
most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever  been 
known.  The  result  was,  that  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives was  returned  such  as  England  had 
never  yet  seen.  A  large  proportion  of  the  suo- 
ceesftil  candidates  were  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  crown  and  the  Church,  and  whose  minds 
had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries  and  in* 
suits  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads. 
When  tike  uemb«nmet»  tho  passions  whioh  aoi* 
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mated  each  indiTidoally  acquired  new  strength 
from  sympathj.  The  House  of  Commona  waa, 
duricg  some  years,  more  sealoua  for  royalty, 
than  tiie  king,  more  zealous  for  episeopaoy  than 
the  bidiops.  Charles  a^d  Clarendon  were  al- 
most terrified  at  the  completeness  of  their  own 
auceess.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situation 
not  unuke  that  in  which  Lonia  the  ^Kghteenth 
and  the  Duke  of  Biohelieu  were  placed  while 
the  Chamber  of  1815  was  sitting.  Eyen  if  the 
king  had  been  deairona  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  it 
would  have'  been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  It 
was,  indeed,  only  by  the  strong  exertion  of  his 
influence  that  he  could  prevent  the  victorious 
Cavaliers  from  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
j(  and  retaliating  without  mercy  all  that  they  had 
•offered. 

The  Conmions  began  by  resolving  that  every 
member  should,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  old  liturgy,  and  that  the  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  An 
•et  waa  passed,  whidi  not  only  acknowledged 
the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  solely  in  the  king, 
but  declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever 
oould  the  two  houses  be  justified  in  withstand- 
ing him  by  force.  Another  act  was  passed 
wMoh  required  every  officer  of  a  oorporation  to 
•wear  that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  au- 
thority to  be  in  all  cases  unlawfU.  A  few  hot- 
headed men  wished  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  at  onoe  annul  all  the  statutes  passed  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  should  restore  the 
Star  Chunber  and  the  High  Commission ;  but 
the  reaction,  violent  as  it  waa,  did  not  proceed 
quite  to  this  length.  It  still  continued  to  be 
the  law  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  every 
three  years;  but  the  stringent  clauses  which 
directed  the  returning  officers  to  proceed  to 
election  at  the  proper  time,  even  without  the 
toyal  writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  were 
restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House*  The 
^d  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy  were 
vevived  without  any  modification  which  had  any 
tendency  to  conciliate  even  the  most  Teasonable 
Presbyterians.  Episcopal  ordinaUon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  Church  preferment.  About  two 
thousand  ministera  of  religion,  whose  conscience 
did  not  suffar  them  to  conform,  were  driven 
from  their  benefices  in  one  day.  The  dominant 
party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufferers  that  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
had  turned  out  a  still  greater  number  of  Eoyal- 
ist  divinea.  The  reproach  was  but  too  well 
founded;  but  the  Long  Pariiament  had  at  least 
allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ^ected  a  provi- 
sion sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving;  and 
ithia  example  'the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with 
animosity,  had  not  the  justice  and  humanity  to 
foHow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Noncon- 
formists ;  statutes  for  which  precedents  might 
too  eaaily  be  found  in  the  Puritan  legislation, 
but  to  which  the  king  could  not  give  Us  assent 
without  a  breach  of  promise  publicly  made,  in 
the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on 
whom  his  fate  dq>ended.  The  Presbyterians, 
in  extreme  distress  and  terror,  fled  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  recent  services 
and  the  royal  faith  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
plighted.    The  king  wayfirtd.    He  could  not 


deny  his  own  hand  and  seal.  He  could  not  bal 
be  eonsdoue  that  he  owed  knuch  to  the  petition- 
ers. He  was  little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  mr 
portnnate  solicitation.  His  temper  was  not 
that  of  «  persecutor.  He  disliked  the  Purit^ana 
indeed ;  bat  in  him  dislike  was  a  languid  feel- 
ing, very  little  resembling  the  energetio  hatred 
which  had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.  Ha 
was,  moreover,  partial  to  the  Roman  CatUoUo 
religion ;  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  impoa- 
sible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  the  professors 
of  that  religion  wiUiout  extending  the  same  in- 
dulgence to  Protestant  Bissenters.  He  there- 
fore made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intole- 
rant zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  thaA 
house  waa  under  the  influence  of  far  deeper 
convictions  and  far  stronger  passions  than  his 
own.  After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and 
passed,. with  the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of 
odious  acts  against  the  separatists.  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of 
worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might 
convict  without  a  jury,  and  might,  fos  the  thurd 
offence,  pass  sentence  of  transportation  beyond 
sea  for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty  it 
was  provided  that. the  <^ender  should  not  bo 
transported  to  New  England,  where  he  was 
likely  to  find  sympathising  friends.  If  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capitajl 
punishment.  A  new  and  most  unreasonable 
test  waa  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  benefices  for  nonconformity,  and 
all  who  refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited  from 
coming  witliin  five  miles  of  any  town  which  was 
governed  by  a  corporation,  of  any  town  which 
was  represented  in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town 
where  they  had  themselves  resided  as  ministers* 
The  magistrates  by  whom  these  rigorous  sta- 
tutes iirere  to  be  enforced  were  in  general  men 
inflamed  by  party  spirit  and  by  the  remenv- 
brance  of  wrongs  which  they  had  themselves 
suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
jaUs  were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  Dissent 
ers,  and  among  the  sufferers  were  some  of  whose 
genius  and  virtue  any  Christian  society  might 
well  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungrateful 
for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the 
government  From  the  first  day  of  her  exist- 
ence she  had  been  attached  to  monarchy ;  but, 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed 
the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority 
and  hereditary  right  passed  all  bounds.  She 
had  suffered  with  the  house  of  Stuart.  She 
had  been  restored  with  that  house.  She  was 
connected  with  it  by  common  interests,  friend- 
ships, and  enmities.  It  seemed  impossible  thai 
a  day  could  ever  come  when  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  the  children  of  her  august  martyr 
would  be  sundered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in 
which  she  gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly  magnified 
in  fulsome  praise  that  prerogative  which  was 
constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to  aggran- 
dize her,  and  reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  the 
depravity  of  those  whom  oppression,  from  which 
she  was  exempt,  had  goaded  to  rebellion.  Her 
favourite  theme  was  &e  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance. That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any 
qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences.  Her  disciples  were  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  in  no  oonoeivable  case,  not  evsn 
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{f  ISngland  were  oursed  with  %  Mng  resembling 
Basins  or  Pfa&laris,  who»in  defiance  of  law,  and 
irithont  the  pretence  of  Justice,  should  daily 
doom  hundreds  of  innocent  Tictitns  to  tortiire 
tad  death,  would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm 
mited  be  justified  in  withstanding  Us  tyranny 
by  phyacal  force.  Happily,  the  principles  of 
Jntman  nature  afford  abundant  security  that 
saeh  theories  inll  neyer  be  more  than  theories. 
The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  reiy  men  who 
had  most  loudly  and  most  sincerely  professed 
this  extniTagant  loyalty  were,  in  almost  every 
county  of  England,  arrayed  in  anns  against 
the  throne. 

Property  all  oxer  the  kingdoih  was  now  again 
ehan^g  hands.  The  national  sales,  not  haying 
been  etmfirmed  by  Parliament,  were  regarded 
by  the  tribunals  as  nullities.  The  soTereign, 
the  bishops,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the  Royal- 
ist nobility  and  gentry,  re-entered  on  their  con- 
fiscated estates,  and  ejected  even  purchasers 
irtio  had  grren  ftiir  prices.  The  losses  which 
the  CaTaGers  bad  sustained  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  re- 
paired, but  in  part  only.  All  actions  for  mesne 
profits  were  effectually  barred  by  the  general 
amnesty;  and^e  numerous  Royalists  who,  in 
order  to  discharge  fines  imposed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  order  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
poirerftil  Roundheads,  had  sold  land  for  much 
less  than  the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  In  progress,  a 
change  still  more  important  took  place  in  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  community.  Those 
passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and, 
U  gratified  at  all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth, 
broke  forth  with,  ungovernable  violence  as  soon 
as  the  check  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to 
friYoIous  amusements  and  to  criminal  plea- 
seres  with  the  greediness  which  long  and  en- 
forced abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little 
restraint  was  imposed  by  public  opinioii;  for 
the  nation,  nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of 
all  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smarting 
from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers  austere  in 
fife  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time 
with  complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices. 
Stni  less  restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govem- 
inent  Indeed,  there  was  no  excess  which  was 
Bot  encouraged  by  the  ostentatious  profligacy 
of  the  ^ng  and  of  his  favourite  courtiers.  A 
few  counsellors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were 
now  no  longer  young,  retained  the  decorous 
gravity  whi<m  had  been  thirty  years  before  in 
lashion  at  Whitehall.  Such  were  Clarendon 
himself,  and  his  fViends,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  and  James 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  having  through 
many  vicissitudes  struggled  galldntly  for  the 
royal  cause  in  Ireland,  now  governed  tiiat  king- 
dom as  lord  lieutenant;  but  neither  the  memory 
of  the  services  of  these  men,  nor  their  great 
power  in  the  state,  could  protect  them  from  the 
sarcasms  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  ob- 
solete virtue.  The  praise  of  politeness  and 
Tivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtained  except 
by  some  violation  of  decorum.  Talents  great 
and  various  assisted  to  spread  the  contagion. 
Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form 
well  smted  to  please  a  generation  equally  de- 
Voted  to  monarchy  and  to  vice.    Thomas  Hobbes 


had,  in  language  more  precise  and  lumino«fl 
than  has  ever  been  employed  by  any  other  meta- 
physical writer,  maintained  that  the  will  ol 
the  prince  was  tiie  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  every  subject  ought  to  be  ready  U> 
profess  popery,  Mohammedanism,  or  paganism^ 
at  the  royal  command.  Thousands,  who  were 
incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  valu- 
able in  his  metaphysioal  speculations,  eagerly 
welcomed  a  theory  which,  while  it  exalted  the 
kingly  ofiSce,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality, and  degraded  religion  into  a  mere  affair 
of  state.  Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  es- 
sential part  of  the  character  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man. AH  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  were 
deeply  tainted  by  the  prevailihg  licentiousness. 
Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pander  of  every  low 
desire.  Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and 
error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  formidable  shafts 
against  innocence  and  truth.  The  restored 
Church  contended  indeed  against  the  prevail- 
ing immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with 
half  a  heart.  It  was  necessary  to  the  decorum 
of  her  character  that  she  should  admonish  her 
erring  children;  but  her  admonitions  were 
given  in  a  somewhat  perfanctory  manner.  Her 
attention  was  elsewhere  engaged.  Her  wholo 
soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  Puritans, 
and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Ceef  ar 
the  things  which  were  Ctesar's.  She  had  been 
pillaged  and  oppressed  by  the  party  which 
preached  an  austere  morality.  She  had  been 
restored  to  opulence  and  honour  by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mii*th  and  fkshion  were  dis- 
posed to  shape  their  lives  according  to  her  pre- 
cepts, they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  knee-deep 
in  blood  for  her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for 
every  line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of  her 
vestments.  If  the  debauched  Cavalier  haunted 
brothels  and  eambling-houses,  he  at  least 
avoided  conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke  with- 
out uttering  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made 
some  amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter 
and  Howe  to  jail  for  preaching  and  praying. 
Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time,  made  war  on 
schism  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  had  little 
leisure  to  make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherlcy  was,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips  ia 
female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progresp  languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  and  a  most  instructive  fact, 
that  the  years  during  which  the  political  power 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  lenith 
were  precisely  the  years  during  which  national 
virtue  was  at  the  lowest  point. 

Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  eseaped  the 
infection  of  fiie  prevailing  immorality;  but 
those  persons  who  made  politics  their  business 
were  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  part  of  the  cor- 
rupt society ;  for  they  were  exposed  not  only 
to  the  same  noxious  influences  which  aff'ected 
the  nation  generally,  but  also  to  a  taint  of  a 
peculiar  and  of  a  most  malignant  kind.  Their 
character  had  been  formed  amid  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  thoy  had  seen  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of  their  country 
repeatedly  changed.  They  had  seen  an  Epis- 
copal Church  persecuting  Puritans,  a  Puritan 
Church  persecuting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Epis- 
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eopal  Church  persecutrng  Puritans  agaizL  They 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  abolished  and 
restored.  They  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament 
thrice  supreme  in  the  state  and  thrice  dis- 
solved amid  the  curses  and  laughter  of  millions. 
They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty  rapidly  rising  to 
the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  hurled  down  from  the  chair  of  state 
without  a  struggle.  They  had  seen  a  new  re- 
ptesentatiye  system  deyised,  tried,  and  aban- 
doned. They  had  seen  a  new  House  of  Lords 
created'  and  scattered.  They  had  seen  great 
masses  of  property  yiolently  transferred  from 
Cavaliers  to  EouncUieads,  and  from  Roundheads 
back  to  Cavaliers.  During,  these  events,  no 
man  could  foe  a  stirring  and  thriving  politician 
who  was  not  prepared  to  change  with  every 
change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  person  could  long  keep  the  character 
either  of  a  steady  Koyalist  or  of  a  steady  Re- 
publican. One  who,  in  such  an  age,  is  deter- 
mined to  attain  civil  greatness,  must  renounce 
aU  thought  of  consistency.  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation, 
he  must  be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indica- 
tions of  a  coming  reaction.  He  must  seiae  the 
exact  moment  for  deserting  a  falling  cause. 
Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction  while  it 
was  uppermost,  he  must  suddenly  extricate 
himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin; 
must  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter 
on  a  new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  associates.  His  situation 
naturally  developes  in  him  to  the  highest  degree 
a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class 
of  vices.  He  becomes  -quick  of  observation  and 
fertile  of  resource.  He  catches  without  effort 
the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party  with  which  he 
chances  to  mingle.  He  discerns  the  signs  of  the 
times  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  multitude 
appears  miraculous;  with  a  sagacity  resem- 
bling that  with  which  a  veteran  police  officer 
pursues  the  faintest  indications  of  crime,  or 
with  which  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows  a  track 
through  the  woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find, 
in  a  statesman  so  trained,  integrity,  constancy, 
or  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family  of 
Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  doctrine,  no 
Sbeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old 
institutions  swept  away,  that  he  has  no  reve- 
rence for  prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many 
new  institutions  from  which  much  had  been 
expected  produce  mere  disappointment,  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  improvement  He  sneers  alike 
at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  state  which  he  could  not,  without 
a  scruple  or  a  blush,  join  in  defending  or  in 
destroy!^.  Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends 
seems  to  him  mere  dulness  and  wrong-head- 
edness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science 
of  which  the  object  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, but  as  an  exciting  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill,  at  which  a  dexterous  and  lucky 
player  may  win  an  estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead 
to*  the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition, 
which,  in  good  times  and  in  good  minds,  is 
half  a  virtue,  now,  disjoined  from  every  elevated 
and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish 
cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice. 
Among  those  politicians  who,  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 


were  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties  in  th« 
state,  very  few  can  be  named  whose  reputauon 
is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age,  would  ht 
called  gross   perfidy  and  corruption.      It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  most 
unprincipled  public  men  who  have  taken  part 
in  affairs  witlun  our  memory  would,  if  tried  by 
the  standard  which  was  in  fashion  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  scrupulous  and  disinterested. 
While  these  political,  religious,  and  moral 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  thtt 
royal  authority  had  been  without  difficulty  re- 
established in.  every  other  part  of  the  British 
islands.      In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  th« 
Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with  delight,  for  il 
was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of  national  in- 
dependence;   and  true  it'  was  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  appear- 
ance, taken  away ;  that  the  estates  again  met 
in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh;  and  that  the 
senators  of  the  College*  of  Justice  administered 
the  Scottish  law  according  to  the  old  forms. 
Yet  was  the  independence  of  the  little  kingdom 
necessarily  rather  nominal  than  real;  for,  as 
long  as  the  king  had  England  on  his  side,  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffection  in 
his  other  dominions.     He  was  now  in  such  a 
situation  that  ho  could   renew   iixe   attempt 
which  had  proved   destructive  to  his  father 
without    any    danger    of    his    father's    fate, 
Charles  the  Eirst  had  tried  to  force  his  own 
religion  by  his  regal  power  on  the  Scots  at  a 
moment  when  both  his  religion  and  his  regal 
power  were  unpopular  in  England,  and  he  had 
not  only  failed,  but  had  raised  troubles  which 
had  ultimately  .cost  him  his  crown  and  his  head. 
Times  had  now  changed :  England  was  zealous 
for  monarchy  and  prelacy ;  and  therefore  the 
scheme  which  in  the  preceding  generation  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent,  might  be 
resumed  with  little  risk  to  the  throne.     The 
government   resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical 
church  in  Scotland.     The   design  was  disap- 
proved by  every  Scotchman  whose  judgment 
was  entitled  to  respect.     Some  Scottish  states- 
men who  were  zealous  for  the  king's  preroga- 
tive had  been  bred  Presbyterians.      Though 
little  troubled  with  scruples,  they  retained  a 
preference  for  the  religion  of  their  childhood ; 
and  they  well  knew  how  strong  a  hold  that  re- 
ligion had  on  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 
They  remonstrated   strongly;  but  when  they 
found  that  they  remonstrated  in  vain,  they  had 
not  virtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposition 
which  would  have  given  offence  to  their  master, 
and  several  of  them  stooped  to  the  wickedness 
and  baseness  of  persecuting  what  in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity.     The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered 
any  serious  opposition   even  to  kings  much 
weaker  than  Charles  then  was.     Episcopaoyy 
therefore,  was  established  by  law.     As  to  the 
form  of  worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to 
tlie  clergy      In  some   churches   the   English 
Liturgy  was  used;  in  others  the  ministers  se- 
lected from  that  Liturgy  such  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to  be  least  offen- 
sive to  the  people ;  but,  in  general,  the  Dox- 
ology  was  sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship, 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  recited  when  bap* 
tism  was  administered.    By  the  great  body  .^ 
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Ike  Scottiih  iiation  the  new  ohurch  was  detested 
both  as  superstitioiis  and  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
yiiih  the  cormptlons  of  Kome,  and  aa  a  mark 
of  the  predominance  of  England.  Tliere  was, 
iowcYer,  no  general  insurreotion.  The  country 
was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty-two  years 
before*  Disastrous  war  and  alien  doinination 
had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  aria- 
tocraey,  which  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the 
middle  class  and  by  the  populace,  had  putit- 
gelf'atthe  head  of  the  movement  against  Charles 
the  First*  but  proved  obsequious  to  Charles  the 
Second.  From  the  English  Puritans  no  aid  was 
now  to  be  expected.  They  were  a  feeble  party, 
proscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefbre,  sul- 
lenly submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings  of 
ooBscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  the 
^iscopal  clergy,  or  of  l*rcsbyterian  divines 
who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the  govern- 
ment a  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Indulgence.  But  there  were,  particularly 
in  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce  and  reso- 
lute men,  who  held  that  the  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate.  These  peo- 
ple, in  defiajice  of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting 
to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion.  The 
Indulgence  they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial  re- 
paration of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  magis-' 
trate  on  the  Church,  but  as  a  new  wrong,  the 
more  odious  because  it  was  disguised  under 
the  sppearance  of  a  benefit.  Persecution,  they 
said,  could  only  kill  the  body,  but  the  black 
Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul.  Driven 
from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and 
mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they 
without  scrapie  repelled  force  by  force.'  At 
every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  robcUion.  They 
were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished ; 
but  neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue 
their  spirit.  Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
tortured  till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  im- 
prisoned by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores,  ex- 
posed at  one  time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the 
mercy  of  bands  of  marauders  from  the  High- 
lands, they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so 
savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppres- 
sor could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their 
despair. 

Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  state  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not 
less  distracted.  In  that  island  existed  feuds, 
compared  with  wliich  the  hottest  animosities  of 
English  politicians  were  lukewarm.  The  en- 
mity between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish 
fioundheads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer 
enmity  which  raged  between  the  English  and 
the  Celtic  races.  The  interval  between  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  seemed  to 
ranish  when  compared  with  the  interval  which 
separated  both  from  the  papist.  During  the 
late  civil  troubles  one-half  of  the  Irish  soil  had 
been  transferred  from  the  vanquished  nation  to 
the  victors.  To  the  favour  of  the  crown  few 
dther  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  occupants  had 
any  pretensions.  The  despoilers  and  the  de- 
spoiled had,  for  the  most  part,  been  rebels 
alike.  The  government  was  soon  perplexed 
and  wearied  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  mu- 
taal  accusations  of  the  two  incensed  factions. 


Those  colonists  among  whom  CromweU  had 
portioned  out  the  conquered  territory,  and 
whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwell* 
ians,  represented  that  the  abQriginal  inhiibii- 
ants  were  deadly  enemies  of  tlie  English  nation 
under  every  d3masty,  and  of  the'  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  every  form.  They  described  and 
exaggerated  the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced 
the  insurrection  of  Ulster ;  they  urged  the  king 
to  follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of  the 
Protector ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  hint 
that  th^re  would  never  be  peace  in  Ireland  (ill 
the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extirpated.  Xhe« 
Roman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offenoe  aa 
they  best  might,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  Ian* 
guage  on  the  severity  of  their  punishment, 
which^  in  truth,  had  not  been  lenient.  They 
implored  Charles  not  to  oonfound  the  innoeent 
with  the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that  many 
of  the  guilty  bad  atoned  for  their  fault  by  re* 
turning  to  their  allegiance,  apd  by  defending  . 
his  rights  against  the  murderers  of  his  father. 
The  court,  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  pai^- 
ties,  neither  of  which  it  had  any  reason  to  lOve, 
at  length  relieved  itself  from  trouble  by  dic- 
tating a  compromise.  That  cruel,  but  most 
complete  and  energetic  system,  by  which,  Oli- 
ver had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thorough^ 
English,  was  abandoned.  The  Cromwellianfl 
were  induced  to  relinquish  a  third  part  of  their 
acquisitions.  The  land  thus  surrendered  was 
capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favour.  But  great  num^ 
bers  who  protested  that  they  were  innocent  of 
all  disloyalty,  and  Some  persons  who  boasted 
that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally  displayed, 
obtained  neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  outcries 
against  the  ii^ustice  and  ingratitude  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  Bn|^ 
land,  ceaSed  to  be  popular.  The  Royalists  bad 
begun  to  quarrel  with  the  court  and  with  each 
other;  and  the  party  Which  had  been  van- 
quished,' trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
annihilated,  but  which  had  still  retained  a 
strong  principle  of  life,  again  raised  its  head, 
and  renewed  the  interminable  war. 

Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  return  of  the  king 
and  the  termination  of  the  military  tyranny 
had  been  hailed  could  not  have  been  perma- 
nent ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such 
fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  followed  by 
remissions.  The  manner  in  which  the  court 
abused  its  victory  made  the  remission  speedy 
and  complete.  Every  moderate  man  was 
shocked  by  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy 
with  which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated. 
The  penal  laws  had  effectually  purged  4Jie  op« 
pressed  party  of  those  insincere  members 
whose  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and  had  made  it 
again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  The 
Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
sequestrator,  had  been  detested.  The  Puritan, 
betrayed  and  evil-entreated,  deserted  by  all  the 
time-servers  who,  in  his  prosperity,  had  claimed 
brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  from  his  home, 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  his  con- 
science, yet  still  firm  in  his  resolution  to  obey 
Qod  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite  of  some 
unpleasant  recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and 
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rei^4}t  to  vell'Ccmstitiited  mind8^  These  feel- 
ings became  stronger  ythen  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  court  was  not  disposed  to  treat  papists 
with  the  same  rigour  which  had  been  shown  to 
Presbyterians.  A  Tague  suspicion  that  the 
king  and  the  duke  were  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  many  minds.  Many,  too,  who 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  of  the  Commonwealthi 
began  to  be  still  more  disgusted  by  the  open 
profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen 
preciseness  of  Praise  God  Bar^^bones  might  not 
be  preferable  to  tho  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit, 
complained  that  the  goTcrnment  treated  the 
most  serious  matters  as  t]:ifie8,  and  made  trifles 
its  serious  business.  A  king  might  be  par- 
doned for  amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit, 
and  beauty;  but  it  was  intolerable  that  he 
should  sink  into  a  mere  saunterer  and  volup- 
tuary; that  the  gravest  affairs  of  state  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  the  public  service  should 
be  starved  and  the  finances  deranged  in  order 
that  harlots  and  parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in  these 
oomplaints,  and  added  many  sharp  reflections 
on  the  king's  ingratitude.  His  whole  revenue, 
kideed,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward  them 
all  in  proportion  to  their  own  consciousness  of 
desert ;  for  to  every  distressed  gentleman  who 
bad  fought  under  Bupert  or  Derby,  his  own 
•errioes  seemed  eminently  meritorious,  and  his 
own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every  one 
had  flattered  himself  that,  whatever  became 
of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely  recompensed 
for  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  civil  trou- 
bles, and  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
would  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  own 
dilapidated  fortunes.  None  of  these  expectants 
•ould  restrain  his  indignation  when  he  found 
that  he  was  as  poor  jinder  the  king  as  he  had 
been  under  the  Bump  or  the  Protector.  The 
negligence  and  extravagance  of  the  court  ex- 
cited the  bitter  indignation  of  these  loyal  vete- 
rans. They  justly  said  that  one  half  of  what 
the  king  8-)uandered  on  concubines  and  buffoons 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old 
Cavaliers,  who,  after  cutting  down  tlicir  oaks 
and  melting  their  plate  to  help  his  father,  now 
waildered  about  in  threadbare  suits,  and  did 
ftot  know  where  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  fall  of  rents  took 
place.  The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor 
was  diminished  by  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  rose  from 
every  shire  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  dis- 
tress the  government  was,  as  usual,  held  ac- 
countable. The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench 
their  expenses  ^^r  a  period,  saw  with  indigna- 
tion the  inorea^ng  splendour  and  profusion  of 
'Whitehall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the 
belief  that  the  money  which  ought  to  have 
supported  their  households  had,  by  some  inex- 
plicable process,  gone  to  the  favourites  of  the 
kinz. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such  a  tem- 
per that  every  public  act  excited  discontent. 
Charles  had  taken  to  vrife  Catharine,  princess 
of  Portugal.  The  marriage  was  generally  dis- 
liked, and  the  murmurs  became  loud  when  it 


appeared  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  hteff. 
any  legitimate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  won  by 
Oliver  from  Spain,  was  sold  to  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, king  of  France.  This  excited  general 
indignation.  Englishmen  were  already  begin- 
ning to  observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress 
of  3ie  French  power,  and  to  regard  the  house 
of  Bourbon  wiUi  the  same  feelings  with  which 
their  grandfathers  had  regarded  the  house  of 
Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at  such  a 
time,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  strength  of 
a  monarchy  already  too  formidable?  Dunkirk 
was,  moreover,  prized  by  the  people,  not  merely 
as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low 
Countries,  but  also  as  a  trophy  of  English  valour. 
It  was  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  what  Calais 
had  been  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  what 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended, 
throiigh  disastrous  and  perilous  years,  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  mighty  coalition,  is 
to  ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy  might  havB 
had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government.  But  it.  was  notbrioua 
that  the  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  court  in  vie© 
and  folly.  It  seemed  insupportable  that  a 
sovereign,  prof\ise  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  pleasures,  should  be  nig- 
gardly in  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and 
honour  of' the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when 
it  was  found  that,  while  Dunkirk  was  aban- 
doned on  the  plea  of  economy,  the  fortress  of 
Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen 
Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  charge.  That  place  was  associated 
with  no  recollections  gratifying  to  the  national 
pride.  It  could  in  no  way  promote  the  national 
interest.  It  involved  the  country  in  an  inglo- 
rious, unprofitable,  and  interminable  war  witb 
tribes  of  half-savage  Mussulmans,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfavourable 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  English  race. 

But  the  murmurs  excited  by  these  errorB 
were  faint  when  compared  with  the  clamours 
which  soon  broke  forth.  The  government  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  United  Provinces.  The 
House  of  Commons  readily  voted  sums  unex- 
ampled in  (ur  history ;  sums  exceeding  those 
which  had  f  tipported  the  fleets  and  armies  of  ^ 
Cromwell  at  the  time  when  his  power  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  the 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority,  that 
this  liberality  proved  worse  than  useless.  The 
sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  contend 
against  the  great  men  who  then  directed  the 
arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a  statesman  as 
De  Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  De  Ruyter, 
made  fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  muti- 
nied from  very  hunger,  while  the  dock-yards 
were  unguarded,  while  the  ships  were  leaky  and 
without  rigging.  It  was  at  length  determined 
to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive  war ;  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  was 
a  task  too  hard  for  that  administration.  The 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned 
the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  Chatham.  It 
was  said  that,  on  the  very  day  of  that  great 
humiliation,  the  king  feasted  with  the  ladies  of 
his  seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting 
a  moth  about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at 
lengthy  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memorj 
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4f  OIiTV.  Everywhere  rAea  magniftdd  hit 
nloor,  genius,  and  pfttrioUBm.  Everywhere 
it  was  remembered  how.  when  he  ruled,  all 
foreign  powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of 
England;  how  the  States-Qeneral,  now  ao 
kinghty,  had  crouched  at  hia  feet ;  and  how, 
when  it  waa  known  that  he  was  no  more.  Am- 
iterdam  was  lighted  up  &b  for  a  great  deliver- 
anoe,  aid  children  ran  along  the  oiuials  shouting 
for  joy  that  the  Devil  was  dead.  Even  Royal- 
ists eiclaimed  that  the  state  could  be  saved 
only  by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  arms.  Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel 
the  miseries  of  a  blockade.  Fuel  was  scaroely 
to  be  procured.  Tilbury  Fort,  the  place  where 
£liiabeth  had,  with  manly  spirit,  hurled  foul 
■com  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by  the 
invaders.  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of 
London.  In  the  council  It  was  seriously  pro- 
posed that,  if  the  enemy  advanced,  the  Tower 
should  be  abandoned.  Great  multitudes  of 
MQple  assembled  in  the  streets,  crying  out  that 
Englard  was  bouxht  and  sold.  The  houses 
snd  carriages  of  the  ministers  were  attacked 
by  the  populacer  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
gOTerrment  would  have  to  deal  at  once  with  an 
iansion  and  with  an  inshrrection.  The  ex- 
treme danger,  it  is  true,  soon  passed  by.  A 
treatj  was  concluded,  very  diiferent  firom  those 
which  Oliver  had  been  in  the  habit  of  signing ; 
and  the  nation  was  once  more  at  peace,  but 
was  in  a  mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen 
than  in  the  days  of  ship-money. 

The  discontent  engendered  by  maladminis- 
traticn  was  heightened  by  calamities  which  the 
best  administration  could  not  have  averted. 
Whilt  the  ignominious  war  with  Holland  was 
fsgmg,  London  suffered  two  great  disasters, 
inch  as  never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  be- 
fell (ne  eity.  A  pestilence,  surpassing  in  hor- 
ror sny  that  daring  three  centuries  had  visited 
die  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings ;  and 
learsely  had  the^  dead  oa|i  eeased  to  go  its 
noads,  when  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  conflagration  of 
SoBe  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the 
liver  to  the  purlieus  of  Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election  while  the 
Bitien  was  smarting  under  so  many  disgraces 
ittd  misfortunes,  it  i«  probable  that  the  Round- 
hetds  would  have  regained  ascendency  in  the 
lUte;  but  the  Parliament  was  still  the  Cava- 
lier ParHament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of 
loyalty  which  had  followed  the  Restoration. 
Nerertheleas,  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
English  Legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now 
oonsent  to  be  merely  what  the  Legislature  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the  Puri- 
tans, who  predominated  in  the  >representative 
body,  had  been  constantiy,  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  tiie  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching  on  the 
pnmnee  of  the  executive  government  The 
pntlemcn  who,  after  the  Restoration,  filled  the 
lower  House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puri- 
tan name,  were  well  pleased  to  inherit  the 
fruits  of  the  Puritan  policy.  They  wore,  in- 
deed, most  willing  to  employ  the  power  which 
they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
Bahiag  tiieir  kiag  mighty  and  h^noured^  both 


at  hom«  and  abroad ;  but  with  the  power  itself 
they  were  resolved  not  to  part  The  great 
English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  eon* 
trol  of  the  executive  administration  from  the 
crovm  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  through 
the  whole  long  existence  of  this  Parliament^ 
proceeding  noiselessly,  but  rapidly  and  steadily. 
Charles,  kept  poor  by  his  follies  and  tices, 
wanted  monev.  The  Commons  alone  could 
legally  grant  him  money.  They  could  not  b« 
prevented  from  putting  their  own  price  on  their 
grants  The  price  which  thoy  put  on  their 
grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  every  one  of  the  king's  preroga> 
tivea,  to  wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws 
which  he  disliked,  to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dio* 
tate  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  and  ^evA  tO 
direct  the  administration  of  war.  To  Uic  royal 
office  and  the  royal  person  %ej  loudly  and 
sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment 
But  to  Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance,  and 
they  fell  on  him  as  furiously  as  their  predeces- 
sors had  fallen  on  Strafford.  The  minister's 
virtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to  his  ruin. 
He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administri^ 
tion,  and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even 
for  those  acts  which  he  had  strongly,  but 
vainly,  opposed  in  council  He  was  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied  them,  as 
an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with  much 
more  than  Laud's  understanding.  He  had  on 
all  occasions  maintained  that  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity ought  to  be  strictly  observed;  and  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  though  highly  honourabld 
to  him,  made  him  hateful  to  all  those  Royalist* 
who  wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes  by 
suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages  and  mesnft 
profits.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attri- 
buted to  him  the  downfall  of  their  Church. 
The  papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  tha 
loss  of  their  lends.  As  father  of  the  Duchesa 
of  Tork,  he  had  an  obvious  motive  for  wishing 
that  there  might  be  a  barren  queen,  and  h9 
was  therefore  suspected  of  having  purposely 
recommended  one.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  waa 
Justiy  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Hol- 
land he  was,  with  less  Justice,  held  accountable. 
Hia  hot  temper;  his  arrogant  deportment;  thft 
indelicate  eagerness  with  which  he  grasped  at 
riches ;  the  ostentation  with  which  be  squan- 
dered them;  his  picture  gallery,  filled  with 
master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  which  had  onct 
been  the  property  of  ruined  Cavaliers;  his 
palace,  which  reared  its  long  and  stately  front 
right  opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of  our 
kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and  some 
undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  in  the  Thames,  it  was  against  the  chancel- 
lor that  the  rage  of  the  popolace  was  chiefly 
directed.  His  windows  were  broken,  the  trees 
of  his  garden  out  down,  and  a  gibbet  set  up 
before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he  more 
detested  than  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  that  house,  if  it  continued 
to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the  state ; 
when  the  management  of  that  house  would  ha 
the  most  important  department  of  politics ;  and 
when,  without  the  help  of  men  possessing  the 
ear  of  that  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  government  He  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  conaidering  the  Parliament  as  a  body 
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in  no  respect  differing  from  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  sitting  when,  forty  years  be- 
fore, he  first  began  to  study  law  at  the  Temple. 
He  did  not  wish  to  deprire  the  Legislature  of 
tiiose  powers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but  the  new  de* 
velopment  of  those  powers,  though  a  develop- 
ment natural,  inevitable,  and  to  be  prevented 
only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powers  them- 
Belves,  disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the  great  seiS 
to  a  writ  for  raising  ship-money,  or  to*  give  his 
Toice  in  council  for  committing  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  words 
gpoken  in  debate ;  but  when  the  Commons  be- 
gan to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money  voted 
for  the  war  had  been  wasted,  and  to  eiamine 
into  the  maladministration  of  the  navy,  he 
flamed  with  indisnation.  Subh  inquiry,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  wit  of  their  province.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  House. was  a  most  loyal  assem- 
bly ;  that  it  had  done  good  service  to  the  crown ; 
and  that  its  intentions  were  excellent;  but, 
both  in  public  and  in  the  closet,  he  on  every 
occasion  expressed  his  concern  that  gentlemen" 
so  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  un- 
advisedly encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit 
from  the  members  of  the  liong  Parliament,  they 
yet,  be  said,  imitated  that  Parliament  in  med- 
dlixig  with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  conntry,  he  maintained,  wonld  never  be 
well  governed  till  the  knights  of  shires  and  the 
burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  in  the  days  of  EUtabeth.  All 
-the  plans  which  men  more  Observant  than  him- 
self of  the  signs  of  that  time  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
between  the  court  and  the  Commons,  he  dis- 
dainfully r^ecied  as  crude  projects,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  old  polity  of  Bngland.  Toward 
the  young  orators,  who  were  rising  to  distinc- 
tion and  authority  in  the  Lower  House,  his 
deportment  was  ungracious;  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most 
serious  faults  was  an  inordinate  contempt  for 
youth,  and  this  contempt  was  the  more*  unjusti- 
fiable, because  his  own  experience  in  English 
politics  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his 
age ;  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  abroad,  that  he  knew  less  of  the  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  on  his  return  than 
many  who  might  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Com- 
mons; for  very  different  reasons  ho  was  equally 
disliked  by  the  court.  His  morals  as  well  as 
his  politics  were  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Even  when  he  was  a  young  law  student,  living ' 
much  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his  natural 
gravity  and  his  religious  principles  had  to  a 
great  extent  preserved  him  from  the  contagion 
of  fashionable  debauchery ;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  liLely,  in  advanced  years  and  in  declin- 
ing health;  to  turn  libertine.  On  the  vices  of 
the  yiung  and  gay  he  looked  with  an  aversion 
almost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which 
he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries. 
He  missed  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn 
of  the  mimK^s,  revellers,  and  courtesans  who 
Crowded  thepaiaoe;  and  the  admonitioiis  which  { 


he  addressed  to  the  king  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  stall  nMire» 
very  long,  ficaroely  any  voice  was  raised  vi 
favour  of  a  minister  loaded  with  the  doable 
odium  of  tkvltB  which  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people,  aad  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  im* 
portuned  tibie  sovereign.  Southatmpton  was  no 
more.  Oimond  performed  the  duties  of  frisnd* 
ship  manfully  and  fkithfullyy  but  in  vain.  The 
chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The  king 
took  the  seal  from  him;  the  Commons  im- 
peached him;  his  head  was  not  safe;  be  fled 
from  the  country-;  ■  an  act  was  passed  which 
doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile;  and  those  who 
had  assailed  and  undermined  him  began  to 
struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice'  of  Clarendon  in  some  degree 
took  off  the  edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  re* 
venge ;  yet  was  the  anger  excited  by  the  pro- 
fusion and  negligence  of  the  government,  andhy 
the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war,  by  no  means 
extinguished.  The  eounsallors  of  Charles,  with 
tho  fate  of  the  ohancellor  before  their  eyes,  were 
anxious  for  their  own  safety.  They  accordr 
ingly  advised  their  master  to  soothe  the  irrita- 
tion which  prevailed  both  in  the  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country,  and,  for  -that  end,  to 
take  a  step  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  pnidenoe  and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  great  English  Revolution  begms 
to  be  complicated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
politics.  The  power  of  Spain  had,  during  many 
years,  been  declining.  She  still,  it  is  true,  held 
in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  <Sioilies, 
Belgium,  and  Franche  Comt^.  In  America  her 
dominions  still  spread,  on  both  aides  of  the 
equator,  far  beyond  the  limits-  of  the  torrid 
sone.  But  this  great  body  had  been  snuttan 
with  palsy,  and  was  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
molestation  to  other  states,  but  could  not,  with- 
out assistance,  repel  aggression.  France  was 
now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe. '  Her  resources  have, 'since  those  days, 
absolutely  increased,  but  have  not  increased  00 
fast  aa  the  resources  of  England.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  th«  empire  of  Russia,  now  a  mo- 
narchy of  the  first  class,  was  as  entirely  out  of 
the  system  of  European  politics  as  Abyssima  or 
Siam ;  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony; and  Uiat  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
had  not  then  begun  to  exist.  The  weight  of 
France^  therefore,  ILhough  still  very  consider- 
able, has  relatively  diminished.  Her  territory 
was  not,  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  present,  but  it  was 
large,  compact,  fertile,  well  placed  both  fbr  at- 
tack and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  happy  olir 
mate,  arid  inhabited,  by  a  brave,  active,  and 
ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed 
the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  The  great  fiefs 
which,  three  hundred  yoars  before,  had  been, 
in  all  but  name,  independent  principalities,  had 
been  annexed  to  the  orown.  Only  a  few  old 
men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  resistance  which  the  Hu- 
guenots, the  nobles,  and  tiie  Parliaments  had 
offered  to  the  Idn^^y  power,  had  been  put  down 
by  the  two  great  cardinals  who  had  ruled  the 
nation  duri^t  forty  years.    The  govcr^meni 
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vaa  now  a  despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  deal- 
Jkigs  iritli  the  npper  classes,  a  mild  and  gene- 
roiUB  despotism,  tempered  bj  oourteoiis  manners 
tad  ehiYalronB  sentiments.  The  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  soverugn  vere,  for  that  age, 
traly  foimidable.  His  roTenue,  raised,  it  is 
tme,  hj  a  seTere  and  unequal  taxation  which 
pressed  beaTily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
ftr  exeeeded  that  of  anj  other  potentate.  His 
anaj,  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded 
bj  the  greatest  generals  tJhen  living,  already 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops 
had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  Uie  downfall 
«f  the  Roman  empire.  Of  maritime  powers 
France  was  not  the  first;  but,  though  e^e  had 
rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a  superior. 
Bach  was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty 
jears  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  no  enemy 
coold  singly  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great 
ODsUtiQns,  in  which  half  Christendom  was  united 
•gainst  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king 
added  to  the  respect  inspired  by  the  power  and 
fasportance  of  his  kingdom.  No  sovereign  has 
ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  state 
with  more  dignity  and  grace.  He  was  his  own 
prime  minister,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  arduous  situation  with  an  ability  and  an 
indnstry  which  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
from  one  who  had  in  infancy  succeeded  to  a 
crown,  and  who  had  been  surrounded  by  flat- 
terera  before  he  could  speak.  He  had  shown, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable  to  a 
prince:  the  talent  of  (loosing  his  servants  well, 
•ad  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
flhief  part  of  the  credit  of  their  acts.  In  his 
dealings  with,  foreign  powers  he  had  some  gene- 
rosity, but  no  justice.  .  To  unhappy  allies  who 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope 
hut  in  his  compassion,  he  extended  his  protec- 
tion with  a  romantic  disinterestedness,  which 
Memed  better  suited  to  a  knight-errant  than  to 
a  statesman;  but  he  broke  through  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or 
ibame,  whenever  they  interfered  with  his  i9t:e- 
rest,  or  with  what  he  called  his  glory.  His 
perfidy  and  Tiolence,  however,  excited  less  en- 
mity than  the  insolence  with  which  he  constantly 
reminded  his  neighbours  of  his  own  greatness 
and  of  their  littleness.  He  dfd  not  at  this  time 
profess  the  austere  devotion  which,  at  a  later 
pmod,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect  of  a  mo- 
nastery. On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  licentious, 
though  by  no  means  as  frivolous  and  indolent, 
as  h^B  brother  of  England.  But  he  was  a  sin- 
oere Roman  Catholic;  and  both  his  conscience 
and  his  Tanity  impelled  him  to  use  his  power 
iat  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  true 
Ikith,  after  the  example  of  his  renowned  prede- 
eessors,  Qotis,  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis. 
•  Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious 
alarm  on  the  growing  power  of  France.  This 
feeling,  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable,  was 
ningled  with  other  feelings  less  praiseworthy, 
franda  was  our  old  enemy.  U  was  against 
France  that  tiie  most  glorious  battles  recorded 
hi  our  annals  had  been  fought.  The  conquest 
«f  France  had  been  twice  effected  by  the  Plan- 
tageaets.  The  loss  of  France  had  been  long 
remembered  as  a  great  national  disaster.  The 
title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by  our 
aovanigns     The  lilies  of  France  still  appeared 


mingled  with  our  own  lions,  on  tho  shield  of  tb« 
house  of  Stuart.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended  the  ani- 
mosity of  which  France  had  anciently  been  the 
object ;  J»ut  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  given 
place  to  contemptuous  compassion,  and  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France  had  been  the  most  gene- 
rally unpopular  act  of  the  restored  king*  At- 
tachment to  France  had  been  prominent  among 
the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to  Claren- 
don. Even  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed 
itself.  Vf  hen  a  brawl  took  place  in  the  streets 
of  Westminster  between  the  retinues  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  embassies,  the  populace, 
though  forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old  antipathy 
was  not  extinct 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged  in  a 
more  serious  contest.  One  of  the  cliief  objects 
of  the  policy  of  Loiiis  throughout  his  life  woa 
to  extend  his  dominions  toward  the  Rhine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  and 
he  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  conquest.  The 
United  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress 
of  his  arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity,  and 
glory.  Tho  Batavian  territory,  conquered  from 
the  waves,  and  defended  against  them  by  human 
art,  was  in  extent  little  superior  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  But  all  that  naiTow  space 
was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which  new 
wealth  was  every  day  created,  and  in  which 
vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded.  The 
aspect  of  Holland,  the  rich  cultivation,  the  in- 
numerable canals,  the  ever- whirling  Diills,  tho 
endless  fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession 
of  great  towns,  the  ports  bi-istling  with  thou- 
sands of  masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions, 
the  trim  villas,  the  richly-furnished  apartments, 
the  picture  galleries,  the  summer  houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  Enclish  travellers  in 
that  ago  an  efi'ect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on  a  Nor- 
wegian or  a  Canadian.  The  States-General  had 
been  compelled  to  humble  themselves  before 
Cromwell ;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  had 
taken  their  revenge,  had  waged  war  with  suc- 
cess against  Charles,  and  had  concluded  peace 
on  honourable  terms.  Rich,  however,,  as  the 
republic  was,  and  highly  considered  in  Europe^ 
she  was  no  matph  for  the  power  of  Louis.  She 
apprehended,  not  without  good  cause,  that  his 
kingdom  might  soon  be  extended  to  her  frontiers ; 
and  she  might  well  dread  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  monarch  so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so  un- 
scrupulous. Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  devise  any 
expedient  which  might  avert  the  danger.  The 
Butch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  T?a8 
to  be  expected.  Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Louis,  and  the  emperor  himself 
was  embarrassed  by  the  discontents  of  Hungary, 
England  was  separated  from  the  United  Pro- 
vinces by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
cently inflicted  and  endured;  and  her  policy 
had,  since  tho  Restoration,  been  so  devoid  of 
wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it  was  scarcely  possibltf 
to  expect  from  her  any  valuable  assistance. 

But  die  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the  growing 
ill-humour  of  the  Parliament  determined  tho  af 
visers  of  Charles  to  adopt  on  a  sudden  u  policy 
which  amazed  and  delighted  tho  nation. 
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llie  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  one  of  the  most  expert  diploma- 
tists and  most  pleasing  writers  of  the  age,  had 
already  represented  to  his  court  that  it  was 
both  desirable  and'  practicable  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements with  the  States-General  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  tlie  progress  of  France.  For 
ft  time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted,  but  it 
was  now  thought  expedient  to  act  on  them.  He 
«ras  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  States- 
General.  He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
eame  to  an  understanding  with  John  De  Witt, 
then  the  chief  minister  of  Holland.  Sweden, 
small  as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty  years 
before,  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Oustavus 
Adolphus  to  a  high  rank  among  European  pow- 
ers, and  had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natural 
position.  She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occa- 
sion with  England  and  the  States.  Thus  was 
formed  that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Louis  showed  signs  of  vexation  and 
resentment,  but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw 
on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confederacy 
in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He  consented, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  his  armies  had  occupied.  Peace 
was  restored  to  Europe ;  and  the  English  goYern- 
ment,  lately  an  object  of  general  contempt, 
WHS,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign 
powers  with  respect  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  the  Protector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  AUianoe  was  popular  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  gratified  alike  national 
fCnimosity  and  national  pride.  It  put  a  limit  to 
the  encroachments  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbour.  It  bound  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  union.  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  rejoiced  in  common;  but  the  joy 
of  the  Iloundhead  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Cavalier,  for  England  had  now  allied  her- 
self strictly  with  a  country  republican  in  govern- 
ment and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a 
country  ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
House  of  Commons  loudly  applauded  the  treaty, 
and  some  unconrtly  grumblers  described  it  as 
the  only  good  thing  &at  had  been  done  since 
the  king  came  in.. 

The  king,  hpwever,  cared  little  for  tlie  appro- 
bation of  his"  Parliament  or  his  people.  The 
Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  quieting  discontents  which 
had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious.  The  in- 
dependence, the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
had  begun  to  find  constitutional  restraints  gall- 
ing. Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment a  strong  connection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  country  party.  That  party  included  all 
the  public  men  who  leaned  toward  Puritanism 
and  Republicanism,  and  man^  who,  though  at- 
tached to  the  Established  Church  and  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  had  been  driven  into  opposition 
by  dread  of  popery,  by  dread  of  France,  and 
by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness, 
and  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of 
this  band  of  politicians  was  constantly  grow- 
ing. Every  year  some  of  those  meinbers  who 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  during  the 
loyal  excitement  of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the 
TOcant  scats  were  generally  filled  by  persons 
l«ss  tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  himself 
•  king  while  an  assembly  of  subjects  could  call 


for  his  accounts  before  paying  his  debts,  and  * 
could  insist  on  knowfiig  which  of  his  mistressei 
or  boon  companions  liad  intercepted  the  money 
destined  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the 
fleet.  Though  not  very  studious  of  fame,  he 
was  galled  by  the  taunts  which  were  somatimee 
uttered  in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons,  and 
on  one  occasion  attempted  to  restrain  the  f^e* 
dom  of  speech  by  disgraceful  means.  Sir  John 
Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any 
former  reign  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  committed  to  tJie 
Tower.  A  different  course  was  now  taken.  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the  nose 
of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  instead 
of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such 
a  tempest,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  passing  an  act 
which  attainted  the  instruments  of  his  revenge, 
and  which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardon* 
ing  them.  ^ 

But,  impatiexit  as  he  was  of  constitutional 
restraints,  how  was  he  to  emancipate  himself 
firom  them  7  He  could  make  himself  despotie 
only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing  army,  and 
such  m  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  re- 
venues did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  somm 
regular  troops ;  bat  these  troops,  though  mt*> 
merous  enough  to  excite  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension  in  the  House  of  Connnons  and  in 
the  country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to 
protect  Whitehall  and  Uie  Tower  against  ft 
rising  of  the  mob  of  London.  Such  risings 
were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  dwell 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oliver's  old 
troops. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipatinjr 
himself  fW>m  the  control  of  Parliament,  ana 
since,  in  such  an  enterprise,  he  could  not  hope 
for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  followed  that  he 
must  look  for  it  abroad.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  of  establishing  absolute  monarehy 
in  Sngland.  Such  an  ally  would  undoubtedly 
expect  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude  for  suck 
a  service.  Charles  must  descend  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  vassal,  atid  must  make  peace  and 
war  according  to  the  directions  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protected  him.  His  relation  to 
Louis  would  closely  resemble  that  in  which  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King  of  Oude  noif 
stand  to  the  British  government.  Those  princes 
are  bound  to  ai(^  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilitioe,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have 
no  diplomatic  relations  but  such  as  the  East 
India  Company  shall  sanction.  The  Company^ 
in  return,  guaranties  them  against  insurrec- 
tion. As  long  as  they  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they^ 
are  permitted  to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to 
fill  their  palaces  with  beautiful  women,  to  besot 
themselves  in  the  company  of  their  favourite 
revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any 
subject  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.  Such 
a  life  would  be  insupportable  to  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  powerful  understanding;  but  to 
Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to  any 
strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  destitute  alike 
of  all  patriotism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  prospect  had  nothing  lupleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  ITork  should  have  concurred 
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At  flie  dengn  of  degrtdhig  thai  crown  which  it 
WIS  pii>babld  that  ho  would  hixnoolf  oao  day 
WMtfi  may  seem  mora  oxtraordinary ;  for  his 
Batore  was  haughty  and  imperioaa,  and,  in* 
deed,  ho  eontiirood  to  tfao  YOiy  last  to  show,  by 
•eeasioBal  starta  and  strngglea,  hia  impationoo 
ef  the  French  yoko^  But  ho  waa  almost  as 
maeh  debased-  by  8vpor8titio&  as  his  brother  b^ 
faidoioBeo  and  Tioo.  Jamos  was  now  a  Roman 
Cathotic  Religions  bigotry  had  become  the 
ddidBant  sentiment  of  his  ntxrow  and  stmbborn 
Kind,  and  had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  Ioto 
of  ride,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly 
be  distiinguiahod  from  eaeh  other*  It  seemed 
highly  improbablo  that,  without  foreign  aid,  he 
woald  obtain  ascendency  or  oven  toleration  for 
his  ewn  ilatli ;  and  he  waa  in  a  temper  to  see 
notfalDg  humiliating  in  any  step,  howoyer  un- 
priaeely  or  unmanly,  whidi' might  promote  the 
mterests  of  the  tme  Choreh. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  dor* 
faig  several  months.  Ihe  ohief  agent  between 
the  English  and  French  courts  was  the  beauti- 
ftal,  graceful,  and  intelligent  Henrietta,  duchess 
ef  (h4eaas,  sister  of  Charles,  sister-in-law  of 
Iioois,  and  n  fkyoorite  with  botii.  The  King  of 
England  offered  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  to  dissolve  the  Trhile  Allianoe,  and 
to  Join  with  France  against  Holland,  if  France 
wonld  engage  to  lead  him  such  ndlitary  and 
peeoniary  aid  as  might  make  him  indepwident 
ef  his  Parliament  Lonis  at  first  affected  to 
Teceiye  theae  propositions  coolly,  and  at  lenglh 
agreed  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
coalenring  a  great  favour;  but,  in  truth,  the 
course  which  he  had  resolved  to  take  was  one 
by  which  ho  might  gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It  seems  certain  that  ho  never  seriously 
thought  of  eetablishing  despotism  and  pefery 
ia  Inland  by  force  of  arms.  He  must  have 
been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
in  the  highest  de^ee  arduous  and  hazardous ; 
that  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  ener- 
gies ef  France  during  many  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  more 
promising  sehemee  of  aggrandisement,  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart.  He  would,  indeed, 
willingly  haTo  acquired  the  merit  and  the  glory 
of  doing  a  great  service  on  reasonable  terme  to 
the  Ghurdi  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But  he 
was  little  disposed  to  imitate  his  ancestors, 
who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oenturies, 
had  led  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  to  die  in 
Byiia  and  B^ypt;  and  he  well  knew  that  a 
crusade  against  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  less  perilous  than  the  expeditions 
la  which  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Seventh  and 
9t  Lows  the  Ninth  had  perished.  He  had  no 
motive  for  -wishing  tiie  Btuarts  to  be  absolute. 
He  did  not  recard  the  EngKah'  Gonstitntion  with 
foelings  at  all  resembling  those  which  have  in 
kter  times  induced  princes  to  make  war  on  the 
free  institutions  of  neighbouring  nations*  At 
present,  a  great  party  sealoua  for  popular  go- 
ircnment  has  ramifications  in  every  civilized 
oountry.  Any  ImpoKant  adyantage  gained  any- 
viKre  by  tiiatputy  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
■goal  for  general  commotion.  It  is  not  won- 
derftil  that  governments  threatened  by  a  eom- 
Boa  danger  ahoald  oombine  for  the  purpose  of 
Bratual  ittsuraaoe ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury 1.0  such  danger  existed.  Between  the 
pubtie  Buad  of  Sn^Und  and  the  public  mind  of 


France  there  was  a  great  gulf.  Our  institu* 
tions  and  our  factions  were  as  little  understood 
at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  the  French  Academy  had  an  EngliBh  volume 
in  his  library,  or  knew  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or 
Butler  even  by  name.  A  few  Huguenots,  who 
had  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  an* 
cestors,  might  perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling 
with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  English 
Roundheads ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  ceased  to 
be  formidable.  The  French,  as  a  body,  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  their  king  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles  against  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  not  only  without  admira* 
tion  or  sympathy,  but  with  strong  disapproba- 
tion and  disgust  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
great  error  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Louis  to 
apprehensions  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in 
our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Allianoe  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and 
Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the 
court  of  Whitehall  were  most  welcome  to  him. 
He  already  meditated  gigantic  designs,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  Europe  in  constant  fer- 
mentation during  more  than  forty  years.  Ha 
wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
annex  Belgium,  Franohe  Comt6,  and  Lorraine 
to  liis  dominions.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  £ing 
of  Spain  was  a  sickly  child.  It  was  likely  that 
he  would  die  vrithout  issue.  His  eldest  sister 
was  Queen  of  France.  A  day  would  almost 
certainly  come,  and  might  come  very  soon, 
when  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  lay  claim  to 
that  vast  empire  on  which  the  suu  never  set 
The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  oner 
head  would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  Conti- 
nental coalition ;  but  for  any  Continental  coali- 
tion France,  single-handed,  was  a  match.  En^ 
land  could  turn  the  scale.  On  the  course  which, 
in  such  a  crisis,  England  might  pursue,  the 
destinies  of  the  world  would  depend;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  the  English  Parliament  and  , 
nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the  policy 
whioh  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  be  more  gratifying  to 
Louis  than  to  learn  that  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and  were  will- 
ing to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  sub- 
serviency. He  determined  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity, and  laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to 
whioh,  without  deviation,  he  adhered,  till  the 
Rerolution  of  1688  disconcerted  all  his  politics 
He  professed  himself  desirous  to  promote  the 
designs  of  the  English  court.  He  promised 
large  aid.  He  from  time  to  Ume  doled  out  such 
aid  as  might  serve  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as 
he  could  withbut  risk  or  inconvenience  spare. 
In  this  way,  at  an  expense  very  much  less  than 
that  which  he  incurred  in  building  and  deco* 
rating  YersaiUes  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
making  Snglaad,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
ahaost  as  insignificant  a  member  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  Saa 
Marino.  « 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  keep  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  was  oomrposed  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ooniliot, 
and  to  set  irreconcilable  enmity  between  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and  those  who 
had  the  pow«r  of  the  sword.    With  this  view 
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he  bribed  and  stimulated  both  parties  in  turn, 
pensioned  at  once  the  ministera  of  the  crown 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  encouraged 
the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious  encroach- 
ments of  the  Parliament,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Parliament  intimations  of  the  arbiUnry  designs 
of  the  court 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ascendency  ia 
the  English  councils  deserves  especial  notice. 
Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and 
whose  airs  and  prattle  amused  his  leisure.  In- 
deed, a  husband  would  be  justly  derided  who 
should  bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and 
spotless  virtue  one  half  of  what  the  Ring  of 
England  bore  Arom  concubines  who,  while  they 
owed  every  thing  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his 
courtiers  almost  before  his  fkoe.  He  had  pa- 
tiently endured  the  termagant  passions  of  Bar- 
bara Palmer  and  the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor 
Qwynn.  Louis  thought  that  the  most  useful 
envoy  who  could  be  sent  to  London  would  be  a 
handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty  Frenchwoman. 
Such  a  woman  was  Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Qnerouaille,  whom  our  rud^  ancestors  called 
Madam  Carwell.  -  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Ihichess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  ob- 
tained a  dominion  which  ended  only  with  the 
life  of  Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of  the  alliance 
between  the  crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Dover  in  May, 
1670,  just  ten  years  after  the  day  on  which 
Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amid  the 
acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding 
people. 
By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make 
<  public  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholio  reli- 
gion, to  join  Ms  arms  to  those  of  Louis  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of 
England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy,  and  promised 
that,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at  his  own 
charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  aus- 
pices. Six  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  the  charming  princess,  whose  influence 
over  her  brother  and  brother-in-law  had  been 
BO'  pernicious  to  her  country,  *was  no  more. 
Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions, 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to  inter- 
rupt the  newly-formed  friendship  between  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  but  in  a  short 
time  fresh  assurances  of  undiminished  good- 
will were  exchanged  between  the  confederates. 
The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  appr^end 
danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  oare  about  it,  was 
impatient  to  see  the  article  touching  the  Ro- 
man Catholio  religion  carried  into  immediate 
execution ;  but  Louis  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  tiiere 
would-  be  such  an  explosion  in  England  as 
would  probably  frustrate  those  parts  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Charies  should  still 
call  himself  a  Protestant,  and  Bbould  stilly  at  i 


high  festivals,  receive  the  saoraaient  acooHfaif 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  royal  chapel* 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York, 
daughter  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Clarendoik 
She  had  been,  during  some  years,  a  concealed 
Roman  Catholic*  She  left  two  daughters^ 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  auocessively  queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants 
by  the  positive  command  of  the  king,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  profess  himself 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  chil- 
dren who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his  erown 
were,  by  his  permission,  brought  up  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

^e  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this 
time  were  men  whose  names  have  justly  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety.  We  must  take 
heed,  however,  that  we  do  not  load  their  me- 
mory with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the 
king  himself  is  chiefly  answerable.  He  held 
conferences  on  it  with  the  French  agents ;  he 
wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  was  the  person  who  first  suggested 
the  most  disgraceftil  articles  which  it  contained; 
and  he  carefully  concealed  some  of  those  arti- 
cles from  the  majority  of  his  cabinet,  or,  as  U 
was  popularly  ciUled,  his  cabal. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curioos 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  po^er  now 
possessed  by  the  cabinet  From  an  early  pe- 
riod the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted  bj 
a  privy  council,  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  During 
several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the 
gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs  of  state;  but 
by  Vegrees  its  character  changed.  It  became 
too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rank 
of  privy  counsellor  was  often  bestowed  as  an  * 
honorary  distinction  on  penlons  to  whom  no- 
thing was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was 
never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small 
knot  of  leading  nunisterp.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early  pointed 
out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  m^ 
gacity,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  interior  council  began  to  attract  gene- 
ral notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  cabinet  an 
an  unconstitutiopial  and  dangerous  board.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  constantiy  became  more  and  more 
important  It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief 
executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded, 
during  several  generations,  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  Yet^  strange  to  say,  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law. 
The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  genUemen  who 
compose  it  are  never  officially  announced  to  the 
pubUo.  No  record  w  kept  of  its  meetings  am^ 
resolutions,  nor  has  *te  existence  ever  been 
recognised  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 

It  happMied  by  a  whimsical  coincidence 
that  in  1671,  the  cabinet  cimsisted  of  five  per* 
sons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made 
up  the  word  Cabal:  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buck- 
ingham, Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

Sir  Tliomas  CUfford  was  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  had  greatiy  distinguished 
himself  in  tiie  House  of  Commons.  Of  the 
meabers  of  the  Cebal  he  wes  the  most  re^ 
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ipMliblv;  for,  irilb  ft  ihry  wad  impfexio n  tem- 
per, he  hid  a  strong  though  a  lamentably  per- 
Tcrted  BQBM  of  ^ty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  Seore* 
tarj  of  State,  had,  since  he  came  to  manhood, 
resMled  principally  on  the  Gontinmt,  and  had 
leuned  that  coamopolitsn  indlfierenoe  to  con- 
itiliitionfl  and  rdigions  which  is  often  observa- 
ble In  persona  whose  life  has  betti  passed,  in 
rsgrsnt  (fiplomacy.  If  there  was  any  form  of 
goTerament  which  he-  liked,  it  was  that  of 
fraoce;  if  th^^  waffmny  obnrch  for  which  he 
tdi  a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Borne.  He 
h^  some  taient  fbr  conTersatioB,  and  some 
talent,  also,  for  transacting  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
1668  of  olBee.  He  had  learned,  during  a  life 
paised  in  travelling  and  negotiating,  tJke  art  of 
aceomiaodatiing  his  language  and  deportment 
to  theaoctety  in  which  he  fonnd  himself.  His 
viTseity  in  the  closet  amnsed  the  king;  his 
grarifty  in  debates  and  eoaferences  imposed  on 
the  paUic ;  and  he  had  saoceeded  in  attaching 
to  himself,  partly  by  eerrices  and  partly  hy 
hopes,  a  eonsiderable  namber  of  personal  re- 
tainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were 
men  in  whom  the  immoraHty  which  was  epi- 
ieaaa  among  the  politicians  of  that  age  ap- 
peared in  its  most  malhmaBt  type,  but  ra- 
rionfily  modified  by  great  dlTersities  of  temper 
ind  understanding.  Buckingham  was  a  sated 
man  of  pleasure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition 
68  to  a  pastime.  As  he  had  tried  to  amuse 
luBiself  with  architecture  and  music,  with  writ- 
iBg  farces  and  with  seeking  for  the  philoso- 
pheT'e  stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself 
vith  a  secret  negotiation  and  a  Dutch  war. 
He  had  already,  rather  from  fickleness  and 
loTe  of  noYelty  than  from  any  deep  design, 
been  faithless  to  every  party.  At  one  time 
be  had  ranked  among  the  OavalierB.  At  an- 
other time  warrants  had  been  out  against  him 
for  maintmning  a  trea8<)nable  correspondence 
with  the  remains  of  the  .Republican  party  in 
the  city:  He  was  now  again  a  courtier,  and 
was  eager  to  irin-  the  fhTour  of  the  king  by 
Berriees  from  which  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  wh6  had  feught  and  suifiBred  for  the  royal 
hoose  would  have  resiled  with  horror. 

Aihley,  with  a  far  stronger  head,  and  with  a 
ftf  fiercer  and  more  earnest  limbitiou,  had 
been  eqfually  Tersatile;  but  Ashley's  rersatiUty 
was  the  efi^ct,  not  of  levity,  but  of  deliberate 
telflshneeft.  He  had  seized  and  betrayed  a 
meeemum  of  governments ;  but  he  had  ■  timed 
all  his  treacheries  so  well  thflit,  through  all  re- 
Tolutions,  his  fortuned  had .  constantly  been 
rising.  The  multitude,  struck  with  admiration 
by  a  prosperity  which,  wiiile  every  thing  eUe 
was  constantly  changing,  remained  unchanged 
able,  attributed  to  him  a  prescience  almost  mi- 
meulous,  aud  likened  him  tvthe  Hebrew  states- 
m«n  of  whom  it  is  written  .that  his  counsel 
was  as  if  a  maa  had  inquired  of  the  oraele  of 
God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and 
anger,  was  perhaps,  under  the  outward  showef 
boisterous  frankness,  the  most  dishonest  man  in 
the  whole  Cabal.  He  had  been  conspicuous 
among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1688,  and  leal- 
oiB  for  the  Covenant.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  deeply  concerned  in  tiie  sale  of  Charles  the 
lint  to  the  E^tsh  Parli«a«Bt»  and  was  there- 


fore, in  the  esttmatloa  of  good  CavaUera^  • 
traitor,  if  possible,  of  a  worse  description  than 
those  who  had  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
He  often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity  of  the 
days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He 
was  now  the  ohief  instrument  employed  by  the 
court  in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  his 
reluctant  countrymen;  nor  did  he,  in  that 
cause,  shrink  from  the  .unsparing  use  of  the 
sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot.  Yet  those 
who  knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had 
made  no  change  in  his  real  sentiments ;  that 
he  still  hated  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  of  government  to  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale  were,  it  was  not  thought  safe  tc 
intrust  to  them  the  king's  intention  of  declar- 
ing himself  a  Roman  Catholia  A  false  treaty,  ' 
in  whiq}i  the  article  eonceming  religion  waa 
omitted,  was  shown  to  them.  ^  The  names  and 
seals  of  Clifford  and  Arlington  are  affixed  to 
the  genuine  treaty.  Both  ^ese  statesmen  had 
a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality 
whijBh  the  brave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfully,  avowed,  but  which  the 
colder  and  meaner  Arlington  concealed,  till  the 
near  approach  of  death  scared  him  into  sin* 
cerity.  The  three  other  cabinet  ministers^ 
however,  were  not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  suspected  more  than  waa 
distinctly  avowed  to  them.  They  were  cer- 
tainly privy  to  all  the  political  engagement! 
ooAtra<£ted  with  France,  and  were  not  ashamed 
to  receive  large  gratifications  from  Louie. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Commons  supplier  which  might  be  employed 
in  executing  the  aecvet  treaty.  The  Cabal* 
holding  power  at  a  time  when  our  government 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  itsdf  two 
different  kinds  of  vices,  belonging  t#  two  differ* 
ent  ages  and  to  two  different  systems.  As  thos^ 
five  evil  oeunsellora  were  among  the  last  Enfflish 
statesmen  who  seriously  thought  of  destroyins 
the  Parliament,  so  they  were  the  first  English 
statesmen  who  attempted  extensively  to  corrupt 
it  We  find  in  their  policy  at  once  the  latest 
traoe  of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  ear- 
lieet  trace  of  the  methodical  bribery  which  waa 
afterward  practised  by  Walpole.  They  soon 
perceived,  however,  that,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of  CavalierSi 
and  though  plaoes  and  French  gold  had  beea 
lavished  on  the  members,  there  was  no  chance 
ihat  even  the  least  odious  part  of  tlie  8chem%  ^ 
arranged  at  Dover  would  be  supported  by  a 
mi^rity.  It  was  necessary  to  have  reoours^ 
to  fraud.  The  king  accordingly  professed  great 
zeal  for  the  prinolploB  of  the  Triple  AlUanoe^ 
and  pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  in  eheck,  it  would  be  neoeesaiy 
to  augment  the  fleet.  The  Commons  fell  intt> 
the  snare,  and  voted  a  grant  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  Parliament  was  in- 
stantly prorogued ;  and  the  court,  thus  eman*' 
eipated  from  control,  prooeeded  to  the  execii« 
tion  of  the  great  design. 

The  financial  difilculties  were  serious.  ▲ 
war  with  Holland  oould  be  carried  on  only  at 
enormous  cost  The  ordinary  revenue  was  not 
more  than  suffieieat  to  support  the  government 
in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  out  of  whioh  the  Commons  had  Juife 
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been  trickei  would  not  defray  the  naval  and 
Biilitary  charge  of  a  single  year  of  hostilities. 
After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to 
recommend  benevolences  or  ahip-money.  In 
this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
flagitious  breach  of  public  faith.  The  gold- 
smiths of  London  were  then  not  only  dealers 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government.  In  return  for  these 
advances  they  received  asmgnments  on  the 
revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  interest  as  the 
taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sahd  pounds  had  been  in  this  way  intrusted  to 
the  honour  of  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders  must  con- 
tent tbemselves  with  interest  They  were  con- 
tequently  unable  to  meet  their  own  engage- 
ments. The  E^Mfrange  was  in  an  uproar  ; 
several  great  mCrcantile  housed  broke;  and 
dismay  and  distress  spread  through  all  society. 
Meanwhile,  r^pid  strides  were  made  toward 
despotism.  Proclamations,  dispensing  -^ith 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  enjoining  what  only 
Parliament  could  lawfully  enjoin,  appeared  in 
rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts  the  most 
important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
By  this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  were  at  once  set  aside  by 
royal  authority ;  and,  that  the  real  object  of 
Ihe  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  also 
suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  D&- 
elaration  of  Indulgence,  war  was  proclaimed 
against  the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  the 
I^tch  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour, 
but  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by 
irresistible  force.  A  great  French  army  passed 
the  BJiine.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  its 
gates.  Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
&d^ation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The 
flres  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  firom  the 
(op  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam.  The  re- 
public, thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without,  was 
torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers.  There  were 
numerous  self-elected  town  councils,  each  of 
which  exercised,  within  its  own  spi^ere,  many 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  oounoils 
sent  delegates  to  the  provindal  states,  and  the 
provincial  states  again  seat  delegates  to  the 
states-General.  A  hereditary  first  magistrate 
was  no  essetitial  part  of  this  polity.  Never- 
iheless,  one  family,  singularly  fertile  of  great 
nen,  had  gradually  obtained  a  large  and  some- 
what indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of 
tho  name,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  ttemora;ble 
insurrection  against  Spain.  His  son  Maurice 
had  been  captain-general  and  first  minister  of 
the  States ;  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and  pub- 
lie  services,  and  by  some  treacherous  and  cruel 
actions,  raised  himself  to  kingly  power,  and 
had  lequeathed  a  great  part  of  that  power  to 
Ids  family.  The  influence  of  the  stadtholdere 
Iras  a^  object  f  f  extreme  jealousy  to  the  mu- 
nioipal  oligarchy.  But  the  army,  and  that 
great  1  ody  of  citizens  which  was  excluded  ftrom 
iU  share  in  the  govemmeaty  looked  on  the  bur- 


gomasters and  deputies  with  a  dislike 
bling  the  dislike  with  which  the  legions  and 
the  common  people  of  Rome  regarded  th« 
senate,  and  were  as  zealous  for  the  house  of 
Orange  as  the  legions  and  the  common  people 
of  Rome  for  the  house  of  Cesar.  The  stadt- 
holder  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth, disposed  of  all  military  commands,  had 
a  large  share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and  was 
surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  oligarchical  party.  His  life 
had  terminated  in  the  year  1650,  amid  great 
civil  troubles.  Hov  died  childless ;  the  adh^ 
r^ts  of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  titte 
without  a  head,  and  the  powers  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised were  divided  between  the  town  couneili^ 
the  provincial  states,  and  the  States-GeneraL 

But,  a  few  days  after  William*s  death,  his 
widow  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Firsts 
king  of  Great  Britain,  gave  birth  to  a  son^ 
destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  to  Sie  highest  point,  to  save 
the  United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  establish  the  English 
Constitution  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from 
his  birUi  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
the  party  now  supreme  in  Holland,  and  of 
loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of  his  linsu 
He  enjoyed  high  consideration  as  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe,  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  of  the  German  empire,  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood  rbyal  of  England,  and,  above  all* 
as  the  descendant  of  the  founders  of  Bataviaa 
liberty;  but  the  high  office  which  had  once 
been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family  re- 
mained in  abeyance,  and  the  intention  of  the 
aristooratical  party  was  that  there  should  never 
be  another'  stadtholder.  The  want  of  a  firsA 
magistrate  was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  hy 
the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Province  of  Hol- 
land, John  De  Witt,  whose  abilities,  firmness, 
and  integrity  had  raised  him  to  unrivalled  au- 
thority in  Uie  councils  of  the  municipal  oli- 
garchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete 
change.  The  suffering  pud  terrified  people 
raged  fiercely  against  the  government.  In 
their  madness  they  attacked  the  bravest  cajy- 
tains  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distressed 
Commonwealth.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted  by 
the  rabble.  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  before 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  States-General  at 
the  Hag^e.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  but  who,  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  another  lamentable  occasion 
twenty  years  later,  extended  to  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief  of  the 
government  without  a  rival.  Young  as  he  was, 
his  ardcQt  and  unconquerable  spirit,  though 
disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,,  soon 
roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed  country- 
men. It  was  in  vain  that  both  his  uncle  and 
the  French  king  attempted  by  splendid  offers 
to  seduce  him  Arom  the  cause  of  the  republicu 
To  the  States-General  he  spoke  a  high  and  in- 
spiriting language.  He  even  ventured  to  sugp- 
gest  a  scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique 
heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  aecomplished« 
would  have  been  th^  noblest  subject  for  epie 
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J  tliat  18  to  hi  fonni  isk  the  whole  oomMW 
of  modern  history.  He  told  the  deputies  tnat, 
eTOb  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
which  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
horied  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Hollanders  might  surTive  Holland.  Liherty 
and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
from  Europe,  might  take  refbge  in  the  far^est 
Isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the 
republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  might  com- 
mence a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
might  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amid 
the  sugar-canes  and  nutmeg-trees,  the  Ex- 
change of  a  wealthier  Ameterdavi,  and  the 
schools  of  a  more  learned  Leydeh.  The  na- 
tional spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  allies  were  firmly  rejected.  The 
<£ke8  were  opened.  The  whole  country  was 
one  great  lake,  from  which  the  cities,  with 
their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands. 
'The  invaders  were  forced  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Louis,  who,  though  he  sometimes  thought  it 
necessary  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
greatly  preferred  a  palace  to  a  camjp,  had 
already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of 
pcets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly- 
planted  alleys  of  Versailles.  ^ 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of 
the  maritime  war  had  been  doubtful ;  by  land 
the  United  Provinces  had  obtained  a  respite ; 
and  a  respite,  though  short,  was  of  infinite 
importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of 
Ix>uis,  both  the  branches  of  the  great  house  of 
Austria  sprang  to  arms.  Spain  and  Holland, 
divided  by  the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs  and 
humiliations,  were  reconciled  by  the  nearness 
of  the  common  danger.  From  every  part  of 
Germany  troops  poured  toward  the  Rhine.  The 
English  government  had  already  expended  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
12ie  public  creditor.  Ko  loan  could  be  expected 
fVom  the  city.  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  by 
tiie  royal  authority  would  have  at  once  pro- 
duced a  rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to 
maintain  a  contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in 
no  condition  to  furmsh  the  means  of  coercing 
the  people  of  England.  It  was  necessary  to 
conToke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses 
reassembled  after  a  recess  of  near  two  years. 
CTifTord,  now  a  peer  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  king 
chiefly  relied  as  parliamentary  managers.  The 
conntry  party  instantly  began  to  attack  the 
policy  of  the  Cabal ;  but  the  attack  was  made, 
not  in  the  way  of  storm,  but  by  slow  and  scien- 
tific approaches.  The  Commons  at  first  held 
ont  hopes  that  they  would  give  support  to  the 
king's  foreign  policy,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
purchase  that  support  by  abandoning  his  whole 
system  of  domestic  policy.  Their  ftrst  olject 
was  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indnlgence.  Of  all  the  many  unpopular 
steps  taken  by  the  government,  the  most  un- 
popular was  the  publishing  of  this  declaration. 
The  most  opposite  sentiments  had  been  shocked 
by  an  act  so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  de- 
spotic. All  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and   all    the  friends  of  civil  freedom,  found 


thenuelveB  on  the  same  aide,  and  those  two 
classes  made  up  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  n^ 
tion.  The  zealous  churchman  exclaimed  against 
the  favour  which  had  been  shown  both  to  tho 
papist  and  to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan,  though 
he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  perse- 
cnaon  by  which  he  had  been  harassec^  felt 
little  gratitude  for  a  toleration  which  he  was  to 
share  with  antichrist.  And  aU  Englishmen 
who  value^l  liberty  and  law,  saw  with  uneasi- 
nes*  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had 
made  into  tiie  province  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the  con- 
stitutional question  was  then  not  quite  free  from 
obscurity.  Our  ancient  kings  had  undoubtkUy 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  suspendhoA 
the  c^eration  of  pena^  laws.  The  tribunals  had 
recognised  that  right.  ParHamenta  had  sui^ 
fered  it  to  pass  unchallonged.  That  some  such 
right  was  inherent  in  the  crovm,  few  e'ven  of 
the  country  party  ventured,  in  the  face  of  pro* 
cedent  and  authority,  to  deny ;  yet  it  was  clear 
that,  if  this  prerogative  were  without  limit,  tho 
English  government  could  scarcely  be  distin* 
guished  from  a  pure  despotism.  That  there 
was  a  limit  was  rally  admitted  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  Whether  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dolgenee  lay  within  or  without  the  limit  was 
the  question,  and  neither  party  could  succeed 
in  tracing  any  line  which  would  bear  examlni^ 
tion.  Some  opponents  of  the  government  com- 
plained that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  less 
than  forty  statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well 
as  one  t  There  was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  king  might  constitutionally 
dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with  good  laws. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  distinction  it  Is  nee<lr 
less  to  expose.  The  doctrine  which  seems  to 
have  been  generally  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
confined  to  seoular  matters,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend to  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  tho 
established  religion.  Yet,  as  the  king  was  su- 
preme head  of  ^e  Church,  it  should  seem  that, 
if  he  possessed  the  dispensing  power  at  all,  ho 
might  well  possess  tiiat  power  where  tho 
Church  was  concerned.  When  the  courtiers 
on  the  other  side  attempted  to  point  out  tho 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were  not 
more  successful  than  the  Opposition  had  been.* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dispensing  power  wao 
a  great  anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly  in- 
consistent in  theory  with  the  principles  of  mixed 
government,  but  it  had  grown  up  in  times  when 
people  troubled  themselves  little  about  theories* 
It  had  not  been  yerj  grossly  abused  in  prsctieo. 
It  had  therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  kind  of  prescription.  At  length 
it  was  employ odf  after  a  long  interval,  in  an  eir» 
lightened  age,  and  at  an  important  ooojunetnroi 
to  an  extent  never  before  known,  and  for  a 
purpose  generally  abhorred.  It  was  instantly 
subjected  t^  a  severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  not 
indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  alto* 
gether  unconstitutional;  but  they  began  to  per* 
ceive  that  it  was  at  direot  variance  with  tho 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  woolc^  if  left 
unchecked,  turn  the  English  government  from 
a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

•  The  most  ranslble  thing  Bald  In  the  House  of  CbmmoiuH 
on  this  snhjmt,  carae  from  Sir  William  Corentry:  "Ous 
anMstort  wvw  did  draw  a  ttne  to  elx«aniiorib«  preng»> 
tlvvioKllilittrtF.'' 
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Under  tlie  inilixene«  of  sueli  ftpprelienfiloiui, 
the  Commons  denied  the  king's  right  to  dispense, 
not,  indeed,  with  all  penal  statntes,  bnt  with 
penal  fitatntes  in  matters  ecclesiastica],  and 
gaTe  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  unless  he 
VKiouneed  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  sup- 
ply for  the  Dutch  war.  He  for  a  moment 
tfhowed  some  inclination  to  put  tvery  thing  to 
hazard ;  but  he  was  strongly  adnsed  by  Louis 
^  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  wait  for  better 
times,  when  the  French  armies,  now  employed 
in  an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent,  might 
l)e  available  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  d^s- 
eontent  in  England.  Lot  the  Cabal  itself  the 
signs  of  disunion  and- treachery  began  to  ap- 
pear. ShiLftesbury,  with  his  proyerbial  saga- 
city, saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand, 
and  that  all  things  were  tending  toward  a  cri- 
sis resembling  that  of  1640.  Ue  was  deter- 
Biined  that  such  a  crisis  should  not  find  him  in 
the  situation  of  Strafford.  He  therefore  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged^  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal, 
file  king,  thus  deserted  by  Ms  ally  and  by  his 
ehancellor,  yielded,  ctfhcelled  the  Declaration, 
and  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent 

Even  this  concession  was  insnftcient.  The 
Commons,  not  content  with  having  forced  their 
sovereign  to  annul  the  Indulgence,  next  extorted 
his  unwilling  consent  to  a  celebrated  law,  which 
oontinued  in  force  down  to  the  reign  of  Ceorge 
the  Fourth.  This  law,  known  as  tiie  Test  Act, 
provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy, should  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive 
the  sacrament  accordiirg  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  preamble  expressed 
hostility  only  to  the  papists,  but  the  enacting 
eUuses-were  scarcely  more  unfavourable  to  the 
papists  than  to  the  most  rigid  class  of  Puritans. 
The  Puritans,  however,  terrified  at  the  evident 
leaning  of  the  court  toward  popery,  and  encou- 
raged by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  been  effectu- 
ally disarmed,  relief  would  be  extended  to  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists,  made  little  opposition ; 
tkor  could  the  king,  who  was  in  extreme  want 
of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his  assent.  The 
act  was  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  con- 
sequently under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the 
great  place  of  lord  high  admiral 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  declared 
against  the  Dutch  war;  but,  when  the  king 
had,  in  return  for  money  cautiously  doled  out, 
relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic  policy, 
they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy. 
They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  Arom  his  eoundls  forever,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
•f  impeaching  Arlington.  In  a  short  time  the 
Cabal  was  no  more.  Clifford,  who;  alone  of  the 
five,  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  ho- 
nest man,  reftised  to  take  the  new  test,  laid 
•  down  his  white  staff,  and  retired  to  his  country 
seat.  Arlington  quitted  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  employment 
in  the  royal  household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham made  their  peace  with  the  Opposition, 
and  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stormy  demo- 
srasy  of  the  city.  LaaderdaAs,  however,  still 
soatinued  to  bs  mmistsr  to  Sootoh  sAan, 


with  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not 
interfere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the  king  tv 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  expressly  de- 
clared that  no  more  supplies %hou1d  be  granted 
for  the  war,  unless  it  should  appear  that  the 
enemy  obstinately  reftised  to  consent  to  reason- 
able terms.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  poet- 
pone  to  a  more  convenient  season  all  thought 
of  executing  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole 
the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  to  the  policy 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Temple,  who,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Cabal,  had  lived  in  secla- 
sion  among  his  books  and  flower-beds,  was  ca*^^d 
forth  from  his  hermitage.  By  his  instrumvSit- 
ality,  A  separate  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Unitecl  Provinces;  and  he  again  became  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  where  his  presence  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  ni 
his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  in* 
trusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  a  Torkshirs 
baronet,  who  had,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shown  eminent  talents  for  business  and  debate. 
Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Danby.  He  was  not  a  man 
whose  character,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard 
of  morality,  would  appear  to  m^t  approbation. 
He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honourii,  corrupt 
himself,  and  a  corrupter  of  others.  The  Cabal 
had  bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  brilnng  Par- 
liaments, an  art  still  rude,  and  giving  little 
promise  of  the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  was 
brought  in  the  following  century.  He  improved 
greatly  on  the  plan  of  Uie  first  inventors^  They 
had  merely  purchased  orators ;  but  every  man 
who  had  a  vote  might  sell  himself  to  Danby. 
Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not 
without  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant;  nor  did  he,  in  hisNiolicitude  for  his 
own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was  de- 
sirous, indeed,  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  but  tha 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  exalt  it  were 
widely  different  from  those  which  had  bean 
contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clifford.  The 
thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
principality,  never  entered  into  his  mind.  His 
plan  was  to  rally  round  the'  monarchy  those 
classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of  tka 
monarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  which  had  been  disgusted  by 
tiie  recent  crimes  and  errors  of  the  court.  Wi^ 
the  help  of  the  old  Cavalier  interest,  of  the  no- 
bles, of  the  country  gentlemen,  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  universities,  it  might,  he  conceived, 
be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not^  indeed,  an 
absolute  sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  scarcely  less 
powerfrd  than  Elixabeth  had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  fonaod 
the  design  of  securing  to  the  Cavalier  party  the 
exclusive  possession  of  all  political  power,  both 
executive  and  legislative.  In  the  year  1676, 
aocorcUngly,  a  bSl  was  offered  to  the  Lords, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  an/ 
office,  or  should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  first  declaring  on  oath  that  he 
considered  resistance  to  the  kingly  power  as  in 
all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never  en- 
deavour to  alter  the  govemmsnt  either  in  Cfavofa 
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IT  Stete.  Doriag  wvtnl  ireda,  ike  debftle*, 
diTiflions,  and  protests  caused  by  this  proposi- 
tion kept  the  eountry  in  a  state  of  exeiteme&t. 
The  opposition  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  headed 
by  two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buckinf^ 
htm  and  Shafteebory,  was  beyond  all  precedent 
vehement  and  pertinacious,  and  at  length  proTed 
snoeessfal.  The  bill  was  not  indeed  r^ected, 
hut  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length  suf- 
fered to  drop. 

80  arbitrary  and  so  exoluslTe  was  Danby's 
wheme  of  domestic  policy.  His  opinions  touch- 
ing foreign  poMoy  did  him  more  honour.  They 
were,  m  truth,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Cabtd,  and  differed  Uttle  *firom  those  of  the 
eoantiy  party.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  de- 
graded Dtnaticn  into  which  England  was  re- 
dneed,  and  Tehemently  declared  that  his  dear- 
est wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French  into  a  proper 
respect  for  her.  80  little  did  he  disguise  his 
feelings,  that,  at  a  great  bcmqnet  where  the  most 
iUostrious  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Oinrch  were  assembled,  he  not  rery  decorously 
mied  his  glass  to  the  conftisicm  of  all  who  were 
against  a  war  with  France.  He  would,  indeed, 
moat  gladly,  have  seen  his  country  united  with 
tiie  powers  which  were  then  combined  against 
Louis,  and  iras  for  that  end  bent  on  placing 
Temple,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at 
the  head  of  the  department  which  directed 
foreign  affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime 
minister  was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential 
letters  he  complained  that  the  infatuation  of 
his  master  pr^rented  England  from  taking  her 
proper  place  among  European  nations.  Charles 
was  insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold ;  he  had  by 
no  means  relinquiriied  the  hope  that  he  might, 
at  some  fcitare  day,  be  able  to  estabUsh  absolute 
monarchy  by  the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and 
for  both  reasons  he  wished  to  maintain  a  good 
nnderstandiiis  with  the  court  of  VersuUes. 

Thus  the  soTereign  leaned  toward  one  system 
of  foreign  poHtics,  and  the  minister  toward  a 
syitem  diametrically  opposite.  Neither  the 
sorereign  nor  the  minister,  indeed,  was  of  a 
temper  to  pi&rsue  any  object  with  underiating 
constancy.  Each  occasionally  yielded  to  the 
impcrtnaity  of  the  other,  and  their  jarring 
incUnatlons  and  mutual  concessions  gaTo  to 
tibe  whole  adnunistration  a  strangely  oaprieious 
chtrader.  Charles  sometimes,  from  lerity  and 
indolence,  suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Lottis  resented  as  mortal  i^uries.  Danby,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  great 
place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which 
eauaed  him  Utter  pain  and  shame-  The  king 
was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Lady  ftf  arr,  eldest  daughter  and  presump- 
tive heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William 
of  Oraago^  the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and 
tile  her^ttary  champion  of  the  Reformation ; 
nay,  the  brare  Eari  of  Oesery,  son  of  Ormond, 
was  sent  to  assist  the  Puteh  with  aosM  British 
troops^  who,  ooa  the  most  bloody  day  of  the 
whole  war,  algnany  Tindicated  the  Bational  re^ 
potaticm  for  stnbbom  oonrage.  The  tressurtr, 
«■  the  other  hand,  was  induced,  not  only  to 
soudve  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  transac- 
tions which  took  place  between  his  master  and 
the  court  of  YersaiUes,  but  to  beoomo— v^will- 
fagly,  indeed,  and  UDgrMionly*Hui  agent  in 


Meanwhile,  the  oovntry  puxiy  was  drhen  If 
two  strong  feelings  in  two  opposite  direetioac 
The  popular  leaders  were  afraid  of  the  greatassi 
of  Louis,  who  was  not  onlymakiag  head  againit 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Continental  alliane^ 
but  was  eren  gaining  ground.  Yet  they  wers 
afraid  to  intrust  their  own  king  with  the  mesM 
of  curbing  France,  lest  those  means  ahonhl  hs 
used  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England.  Tht 
conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfSectly  legitimate,  made  the  pa> 
licy  of  the  Opposition  seem  as  ece^tric  tmi 
fickle  as  that  of  the  court*  The  Oommeos 
called  for  a  war -with  France,  till  tiie  kin& 
pressed  by  Danby  to  comply  with  their  wish» 
seemed  disposed  to  yield,  and  began  to  raise 
an  army;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  tht 
recruiting  had  commenced,  their  drsadof  LoWi 
gSTc  place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  ts 
fear  tiiat  the  new  leries  might  be  employed  «i 
a  serrice  in  which  Charles  took  much  more  in- 
terest than  in  the  defenoe  of  Flanders.  Th^ 
therefore  refused  supplies,  and  clamoured  ftr 
disbanding  as  loudly  as  tlie^  Just  before  eU^ 
moured  for  aiming.  Those  historians  who  hsM 
scTcrely  reprehended  this  ineonsisteney  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  ihr 
the  embarrassing  situation  of  subjects  wiio  hatv 
reason  to  beliere  that  their  prince  is  eonspiiing 
with  a  foreign  and  hoetale  power  against  their 
liberties.  To  refiise  him  military  resources  is 
to  leave  the  state  defenoeless;  yet  to  give  UIm 
military  resources  may  be  only  to  arm  him 
against  the  state.  Under  such  oircumstanoiL 
Tacillation  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  or 
dishonesty  or  cTcn  of  weakness.     > 

These  jealousiee  were  studiously  fomented  by 
the  Fr«Mh  king.  He  had  long  kept  Eni^ana 
passiTs  by  promising  to  sup^rt  the  throns 
against  the  Parliament  Be  now,  alarmed  at 
finding  that  the  patriotic  connschi  of  Danby 
seemed  lik^y  to  prerail  in  the  dosst,  began  ts 
inflame  the  Parliament  against  the  threoa. 
Between  Louis  and  the  country  party  there 
was  one  thinf^  and  one  only,  in  comBu>n,  pro- 
found distrust  of  Charles.  Could  the  oonntix 
party  have  been  certain  that  tiMir  soTereigA 
meant  only  to  make  war  on  France,  they  woi2d 
hare  been  eager  to  support  him.  Could  Louis 
hsTC  been  certain  that  the  now  leries  were  in- 
tended only  to  make  war  on  the  Constitution  of 
England,  he  would  haTc  made  no  attempt  to' 
stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness  and  fu^ 
lessness  of  Charles  were  such  that  the  Freneh 
government  and  the  English  Opposition,  agroo- 
ing  in  nothing  else,  agreed  hi  dbbelicTing  hig 
protestfitions,  and  were  equally  desirous  to 
keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army.  Conara- 
nications  were  opened  between  Bsrillon,  tho 
ambassador  of  Louis,  and  those  Sngiish  poli- 
ticians who  had  always  professed,  and  who,  In- 
deed, sincerely  fhlt,  the  greatest  dread  and 
dislike  of  the  French  sscendency.  The  most 
upright  member  of  the  country  party,  WilMam 
Lord  BusseD,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  did 
not  scruple  to  concert  with  a  fbreign  mission 
schemes  for  embarrassfaig  his  own  sorereign* 
niis  was  the  whole  extent  of  Russell's  offenca. 
His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised  hifll 
above  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind;  but 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  beliere  that  scmo 
of  his  associates  were  less  scrupulous.  It  would 
bo  unjust  to  in^mts  » thMB  tho«zMi«  iMBid- 
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meM  of  takiag  bxibafl  to  ugiire  their  ooimtry. 
On  the  contnry,  they  mea.nt  to  seryo  her ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  that  they  ivere 
Biean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign 
prince  pay  them  for  senring  her.  Among  those 
who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrading 
flharge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con- 
ddered  as  the  personification  of  public  spirit, 
And  who,  in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and  in- 
teUeotuid  faults,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a 
liero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the 
list  of  the  pensioners  of  France ;  yet  it  is  some 
flonsolation  to  .reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a  public 
JBan  would.be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty 

•  sod  of  shame  who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a 

•  temptation  which  conquered  the  firtue  and  the 
pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  effect  of  .these  intrigues  was,  that  Eng- 
'land,  though  she  occasionally  took  a  menacing 
attitude,  remained  inactiTO  till  the.  Continental 
'  war,  having  lasted  nearly  seven  years,  was  ter- 
-  minated,  in  1078,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
The  United  Proyinces,  which  in  1672  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  obtained  ho- 
Aourable  and  advantageoue  terms.    This  nar- 
row escape  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ability 
'  and  courage  of  the  young  stadtholder.  His  fame 
was  great  throughout  Europe,  and  especially 
•mong  the  Engli^  who  regarded  him  as  one 
of  thor  own  priiVBes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the 
.  hoaband  of  t^ir  future  queen.  France  retained 
.  many  important  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  great   province  of   Franche  Comt^. 
-  .  Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne  by  the  decay- 
ing monarchy  of  Spain. 

A  few  months  after  the  termination  of  hos- 

^ties  on  the  Continent  came  a  great  crisis  in 

:  Snglish  politics*    Toward  such  a  crisis  things 

had  been  tending  during  eighteen  years.    The 

vliole  stock  of  popularity,  great  as  it  was,  with 

•  which  the  king  had  commenced  his  administrar 
taon,  had  long  been  expended.  To  loyal  enthu- 
oasm  had    socceedea   profound    disaffection. 

•  The  public  mind  had  now  measured  back  again 
the  space  over  which  it  had  passed  between 

•  1640  and.l660»  and  was  once  more  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  when  the  Long  Paxiiament 
met 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded 
of  many  feelings.    One  of  these  was  wounded 
national  pride.    That  generation  had  seen  Eng- 
land, during  a  few  years,  allied  on  equal  terms 
»  with  France,  victorious  over  Holland  and  Spain, 
.  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror  of  Rome,  the 
t  head  of  the  Protestant  interest.    Her  resources 
had  not  diminished;  and  it  might  have  been 
.  expected  that  she  would  have  been  at  least  as 
highly  considered  in  Europe  under  a  legitimate 
■   king,  strong  in  the  affection  and  willmg  obe- 

•  dience  of  his  subjects,  as  she  had  been  under 
a  usurper  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy 
were  required  to  keep  down  a  mutinous  people ; 
yet  she  had,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility 
and  meanness  of  her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that 
any  German  or  Italian  principality  which 
brought  Ave  thousand  men  into  the  field  was  a 

,  mora  important  member  of  the  commonwealth 

'  cfnattons. 

With  the  bitter  sense  of  national  humiliation 
waa  nungled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty.  Ru- 
mours, indistinct  indeed,  but  perhaps  the  more 
•lantiing  by  re&floa  of  their  IndistinotneMS,.  im- 


puted to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against 
all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  It 
had  even  been  whispered  that  this  design  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  arms.  The  thought  of  svich  interven- 
tion made  the  blood,  even  of  the  Cavaliers,  boil 
in  their  veins.  Some,  who  had  always  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  its  full 
extent,  were  now  heard  to  mutter  that  there 
was  one  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  If  a  foreign 
force  were  brought  over  to  coerce  the  nation, 
they  would  not  answor  for  their  own  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for 
public  liberty  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  as  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  That  hatred  had  become  one  of  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and  was  as 
strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as  in  those 
who  were  Protestants  from  conviction.  The 
cruelties  of  Mary *s  reign— nnruelties  which,  even 
in  the  most  accurate  and  so^er  narrative,  ex- 
cite just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither 
accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the  popular 
-martyrologies — the  conspiracies  against  Eliza- 
beth, and,  above  all,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a  deep  and  bit- 
ter feeling,  which  was  kept  up  by  annual  com- 
memorations, in'ayers,  bonfiires,  and  proces- 
sions. It  shoidd  be  added  that  those^classes 
which  were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attach- 
ment to  the  throne,  Uie  clergy  and  the  landed 
gentry,  had  peculiar  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  aversion.  The  clergy 
trembled  for  their  benefices,  the  latlded  gentry 
for  their  abbeys  and  great  tithes.  AVhUe  the 
memory  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  wa^  stUl 
recent,  hatred  of  popery  had  in  some  degree 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism ;  but,  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had 
abated,  and  the  hatred  of  popery  had  increased. 
The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were 
accurately  known  to  very  few ;  but  some  hinta 
had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  a  great  blow  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  suspected 
by  many  of  a  leaning  toward  Rome.  His  bro* 
ther  and  heir  presumptive  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  CathoHc.  The  first  Duchess  of 
York  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  had 
then,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  taken  to  wife  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Slodena,  another  Roman  Catholic.  If 
there  should  be  sons  by  this  marriage,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be  bred. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of 
princes,  hostile  to  the  established  faith,  might 
sit  on  the  English  throne.  The  Constitution 
had  recentlv  been  violated  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  penal 
laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of  England 
had,  during  many  years,  been  chiefly  governed, 
was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Reformed  churches.  Under  bucH 
circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  com- 
mon people  should  have  been  inclined  to  ap- 
prehend a  return  of  the  times  of  her  whom  they 
called  Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  waa  in  such  a  temper  tha^ 
the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a  flame.  Xt. 
this  coj^uncture,  fire  was  set  in  two  places  a% 
once  to  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter^ 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 
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The  Freudi  eouii,  irMch  knew  Danbj  to  be 
lis  mortal  enemy,  artfully  contriyed  to  ruin 
1dm  by  making  him  pass  for  its  friend.  Louis, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Montague,  a 
ftithless  and  shameless  man,  who  had  resided 
la  France  as  minister  from  England,  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  proofs  that  the 
treasurer  had  been  concerned  in  an  application 
made  by  the  court  of  Whitehall  to  the  court  of 
Yemilles  for  a  sum  of  money.    This  discovery 

rduced  its  natural  effect.  The  treasurer  was, 
tmth,  exposed  to  the  yengeance  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  on  account  of  his  delinquencies,  but 
on  account  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had 
been  an  accomplice  in  a  criminal  tiransaction, 
but  because  he  had  been  a  most  unwilling  and 
unserviceable  accomplice.  But  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, greatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his  contem- 
poraries were  ignorant.  In  their  view  he  was 
the  broker  who  had  sold  England  to  France. 
It  seemed  clear  that  his  greatness  was  at  an 
end,  and  doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be 
saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  dis- 
eovery  slight  when  compared  with  the  commo- 
tion which  arose  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  a  great  popish  plot  had  been  detected. 
Que  Titns  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had,  by  his  disorderly  life  and  hetero- 
dox doctrine,  drawn  on  him  the  censure  of  his 
q)iritual  saperiors,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since  led  an  in- 
famous and  vagrant  life.  He  had  once  pro- 
fessed )iimself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had 
passed  some  time  on  the  Continent  in  English 
eolleges  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In  those  semi- 
naries he  had  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the 
true  Church.  From  hints  thus  furnished  ho 
eoBstnicted  a  hideous  romance,  resembling  ra- 
ther the  dream  of  a  sick  man  than  any  trans- 
setion  which  ever  took  place  in  the  real  world. 
The  pope,  ho  said,  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  the  Jesuits.,  The  Jesuits 
bad,  by  eommisoons  under  the  great  seal  of 
tbeir  society,  appointed  Catholic  clergymen, 
fioblemen,  and  gentlemen  to  all  the  highest 
offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  papists  had 
burned  down  London  once.  They  had  tried  to 
bun  it  down  again.  They  were  at  that  mo- 
Aent  planning  a  scheme  for  setting  fi?«  to  all 
the  shipping  in  the  Thames.  They  were  to  rise 
at  the  signal  and  massaere  all  their  Protestant 
-  neighbours.  A  French  army  was  at  the  same 
time  to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  leading  states- 
men and  divines  of  England  were  to  be  mur- 
dered. Three  or  four  schemes  had  been  formed 
for  assassinating  the  king.  He  was  to  be 
stabbed.  He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his  medi- 
cine. He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver  bullets. 
The  public  mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that 
these  lies  readily  found  credit  with  the  vulgar ; 
and  two  events  which  speedily  took  place  led 
even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the 
tale,  thongh  evidently  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated, might  have  some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy  and  not  Tery 
honest  Koman  Catholic '  intriguer,  had  been 
among  the  persons  accused.  Search  was  made 
for  his  papers.  It  was  found  that  he  had  just 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  a  few 
vbich  had  escaped  contained  some  passages 


which,  to  minds  strongly  prepossesseJ,  might 
seem  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Gates.  Those 
passages  indeed,  when  candidly  eonstnied,  a,p» 
pear  to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affurs,  the  predileetions 
of  Charles,  the  still  stronger  predilections  of 
James,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the 
French  and  English  courts,  might  naturally  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  But 
the  country  was  not  then  inclined  to  construe 
the  letters  of  papists  candidly;  and  it  wai 
urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  papers 
wbich«had  been  passed  over  as'  unimportAnt' 
were  filled  with  matter  so  suspicious,  some 
great  mystery  of  iniquity  must  have  been  con- 
tained in  those  docnmcnts  which  had  been  care- 
fully committed  to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir  Ed- 
mondsbury  Godfrey,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  had  taken  the  depositions  of  Oates 
against  Coleman,  had  disappeared.  Search  was 
made,  and  Godfrey's  corpse  was  found  in  a  fleld 
near  London.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  died  by 
violence.  It  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  not 
been  set  upon  by  robbers.  His  Aite  Is  to  this 
day  a  secret  Some  think  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand  j  some,  that  he  Was  slain  by  a 
private  enemy.  The  most  improbable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  h^  was  murdered  by  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  court,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  the 
story  of  the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that  some  hot* 
headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven  to  phrensy  by 
the  lies  of  Gates  and  by  -the  insults  of  the 
multitude,  and  not  nicely  disttnguishing  be- 
tween the  perjured  accuser  and  the  Innocent 
magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge  of  which  "the 
history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples.  If  this  were  so,  the  a?«ittssin 
must  have  afterwards  bitterly  execrated  his 
own  wickedness  and  folly.  The  capital  and  the 
whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
tlving  of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew. 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searching 
houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  jails  were 
filled  with  papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of 
a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  train-bands 
were  under  arms  all  night.  Preparations  were 
made  for  barricading  the  great  thoroughfares. 
Patrols  marched  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Cannon  were  planted  round  "Whitehall.  No 
citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with  lead  to 
brain  the  popish  assassins.  The  corpse  of  the 
murdered  magistrate  was  exhibited  during  se- 
veral days  to  the  gaze  of  great  multitudes,  and 
was  then  committed  to  the  grave  with  strange 
and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated  rather 
fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow 
or  religious  hope.  The  houses  insisted  that  a 
guard  should  be  placed  in  the  vaults  over  which 
5iey  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a  se- 
cond gunpowder  plot.  All  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Gath  of  Supremacy 
had  been  exacted  from  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Some  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oRth  that 
they  could  take  it  without  scruple.  A  more 
stringent  test  was  now  added,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  were  for  the  first  time  excluded 
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from  fhdr  seats  in  ParHament.  The  Dote  of 
fori  was  dnyen  ftrom  the  Priry  Coancil.  Strong 
res  lations  were  adopted  against  the  queen. 
1%e  Commons  threw  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  into  prison  for  haying  countersigned  oom- 
■lissions  directed  to  eentlemen  who  were  not 
good  Ihrotestants.  Thej  impeached  the  lord 
treasurer  of  high  treason ;  nay,  they  so  far  for^ 
got  the  doctrine  which,  while  the  memory  of 
Sie  civil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly 
professed,  that  they  even  attempted  to  wrest 
the  command  of  the  militia  out  of  the  king's 
huiik.  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years 
of  yusgOTemment  brought  the  most  loyal  Par- 
liament that  had  ever  met  in  England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that 
extremity,  the  king  should  have  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  for  the  people  were  more 
excited  than  their  representatives.  *  The  Lower 
House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a  larger 
number  of  Cavaliers  than  were'  likely  to  find 
■eats  again.  But  it  was  thought  that  a  disso- 
lution would  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  lord  treasurer ;  a  prosecution  which  might 
probably  bring  to  ^ght  all  the  guilty  mysteries 
of  the  French  alliance,  and  might  thus  cause 
extreme  personal  annoyance  and  embarrass- 
ment to  Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January, 
1679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  1661, 
^'  was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issf  ed  for  a  gene- 
ral election. 

During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the 
whole  country  was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond 
example.  Unprecedented  sums  were  expended. 
New  tactics  were  employed.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something 
extraordinary,  that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great 
charge  for  tiie  conveyance  of  electors.  The 
practice  of  splitting  freeholds  for  the  purpose 
"  of  multiplying  votes  dates  from  this  memorable 
struggle.  Dissenting  preachers,  who  had  long 
hidden  themselves  in  quiet  nooks  from  perse- 
cution, now  emerged  from  their  retreats,  and 
rode  from  village  to  village  for  the  purpose  of 
rekindliUig  the  zeal  of  the  scattered  people  of 
Ood.  The  tide  ran  strong  against  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  new  members  came  up  to 
Westminster  in  a  mood  little  differing  from  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent  Strafford 
and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought 
to  be,  in  the  midst  of  political  commotions,  sure 
places  of  refiige  for  the  innocent  of  every  party, 
were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions  and  fouler 
eorruptions  than  were  to  be  found  even  on  the 
hustings.  The  tale  of  Gates,  though  it  had 
sufficed  to  convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not, 
until  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  suffice  to  de- 
stroy the  humblest  of  those  whom  he  had  ac- 
eused;  for,  by  the  old  law  of  Engliind,  two 
iritnesses  are  necessary  to  establish  a  charge 
of  treason.  But  the  success  of  the  first  impos- 
tor produced  its  natural  consequences.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and 
obscurity  to  opulence,  to  power  which  made 
him  the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  to 
notoriety  such  as  has  fof  low  and  bad  minds  all 
the  attj4ctions  of  glory.  He  was  not  long  with- 
out coadjutors  and  rivals.  A  wretch  named 
Carstairs,  who  had  earned  a  living  in  Scotland 

f  going  disguised  to  conventicles  and  then  in- 
*Dg  against  the  fMreaohers,  led  the  way. 


Bedlce,  a  noted  swindler,  followed ;  and  soem 
from  all  the  brothels,  gambling-houses,  aA<i 
sponging-houses  of  London,  false  witnessee 
poured  forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Romav 
Catholics.  One  came  witii  a  story  about  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  were  to  mus" 
ter  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and 
to  sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been  pro« 
mised  canonization  and  tve  hundred  pounds  to 
murder  the  king.  A  third  had  stepped  into  an 
eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  had  there 
heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker  vow,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to 
kill  the  heretical  tyrant  Gates,  that  he  mi^t 
not  be  eclipsed  by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a 
large  supplement  to  his  original  narrative.  Se 
had  the  portentous  impudence  to  affirm,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind  a 
door  which  was  ajar,  and  had  there  overheard 
the  queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
her  consent  to  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band. The  vulgar  believed,  and  the  highest 
magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  sucn  fio- 
tions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm 
were  corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  party  encouraged  the  prevailing 
delusion.  The  most  respectable  among  them, 
indeed,  were  themselves  so  fkir  deluded  as  to 
believe  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham  doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole 
was  a  romance;  but  it  was  a  romance  which 
served  their  turn,  and  to  their  seared  con* 
sciences  the  death  of  an  innocent  man  gave  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  frelings  then  common 
throughout  the  nation,  and  were  encouraged 
by  the  bench  to  indulge  those  feelings  without 
restraint.  The  multitude  applauded  Gates  and 
his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted  the  wit- 
nes^^  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  aocused, 
and  bnouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced.  It  was  in  yain  that  the  suf- 
ferers appealed  to  the  respectability  of  their 
past  lives ; .  for  the  public  mind  was  possessed 
with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot 
against  a  Protestant  government.  It  was  in 
yain  that,  just  before  the  cart  passed  from 
under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  affirmed  theiv 
innocence ;  for  the  generll  opinion  was,  that  « 
good  papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  ser* 
viceable  to  his  Church  as  not  only  excusablei 
but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the 
forms  of  justice,  the  new  Parliament  met ;  and 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  predominant  party, 
that  even  men  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
amid  revolutions — ^men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the  fire 
members,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lorde^ 
the  execution  of  the  king — stood  aghast  at  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs.  The  impeachment  of 
Danby  was  resumed.  He  pleaded  the  royal 
pardon;  but  the  Commons  treated  the  plea 
with  contempt,  and  insisted  that  the  trial 
should  proceed.  Danby,  however,  was  not  their 
chief  object  They  were  convinced  tiiat  tLe 
only  effectual  way  of  securing  the  Kberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation  was  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had 
insisted  that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom 
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lUuMd  the  (•fiUMe  to  Bidnflfli»  thovld  rttin 
tor  «  time  to  Brnnels ;  bat.tluB  ooneession  did 
»ot  SMin  to  kare  produced  any  fSftTonrable 
ifiMt.  The  Eovndhead  party  wae  now  de* 
«ded]jr  prepoaderant.  Toward  that  party 
lesaed  auUions  who  had,  at  the  time  o^  the 
lleetoratioa,  leaned  toward  the  side  of  prero- 
fitire.  Of  the  old  Cayalieni,  many  partici- 
pated in  the  preyailing  fear  of  popery,  and 
naay,  bitterly  reeenting  the  Logratitade  of  the 
priooe  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  so  much, 
looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as  he  had 
looked  on  theirs.  Eyen  the  Anglican  clergy, 
Wfftified  and  alarmed  by  the  •  apostasy  of  the 
Poke  of  York,  so  far  countenanced  the  Opposi- 
tion 18  to  join  cordially  in  the  outcry  against 
the  Roman  CathoUes. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  had  recourse  to 
Sir  William  Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men 
of  that  age.  Temple  had  preseryed  the  fairest 
cbarteter.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  his 
work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
poHtios  of  the  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  ad- 
ninistration  directed  affairs^  lived  in  strict 
priyacy.  He  had  quitted  his  retreat  at  the 
call  of  Dcnbj,  ha<^  made  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Mary  to  her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Thus  he  had  the  credit  of  eyery  one  of  the  few 
good  thini^  which  had  been  done  by  the  go- 
vernment since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  nume- 
rals crimes  and  blunders  of  the  last  eighteen 
years,  none  could  be  imputed  to  him.  His  pri- 
vate life,  though  not  austere,  was  decorous ; 
his  manners  were  popular ;  and  he  was  not  to 
be  eorrupted  either  by  titles  or  by  money, 
fioaething,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  respectable  statesman.  The  tem- 
perature of  his  patriotism  waa^  lukewarm.  He 
prised. his  ease  and  his  personal  dignity  too 
Boch,  and  nhrank  from  responsibility  with  a 
pusiUanimoua  fear.  Nor,  mde^  had  his  habits 
itted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
domestic  tactions.  He  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  without  having  sat  in  the  English  Parlia- 
aent;  and  his  official  experience  had  been 
ahnost  entirely  acquired  at  foreign  courts. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
aalista  in  Surope ;  but  the  talents  and  accom- 
pliahmenta  of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  qualify  a  politician  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  con- 
riderable  ingenuity.  Though  not  a  profound 
philoeopher,  he  had  thought  more  than  most 
bnsy  men  of  the  world  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  tra- 
vel He  seems  to  have  discerned  more  clearly 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  one  cause  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  government  was 
beset  The  character  of  the  English  poUty 
was  gradually  changing.  The  Parliament  was 
akvwly,  bat  constantly,  gaining  ground  en  the 
prerogative.  The  line  between  the  legislative 
sad  executive  powers  was  in  theory  as  strongly 
marked  aa  ever,  but  in  practice  was  daily  be- 
eonuag  fainter  and  fainter.  The  theory  of  the 
Genstitution  was,  that  the  king  might  name  his 
own  ministers;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
had  driven  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and  Danby 
vely  from  the  direction  of  afiairs.  The 


theory  of  the  Constitiitioa  was,  that  the  king 
iJone  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  had  forced  him  to 
mi^e  peace  with  Holland,  and  had  all  but 
forced  him  to  make  war  with  France.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the  king 
was  the  sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  pardon  offenders;  vet  he 
was  so  much  in  dread  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  ven* 
ture  to  rescue  from  the  gallows  men  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent  victims  ci 
perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to  sa^ 
cure  to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  constitu* 
tional  powers,  and  yet  to  prevent  it,  if  possi- 
ble, from  encroaching  further  on  the  province 
of  the  executive  administration.  'With  this 
view,  he  determined  to  interpose  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  Parliament  a  body  which 
might  break  tile  shock  of  their  collision.  There 
was  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honourable,  and 
recognised  by  the  law,  which,  he  though^ 
might  be  so  remodelled  as  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. He  determined  to  give  to  the  Pnv/ 
Council  a  new  character  and  office  in  the  go- 
vernment The  number  of  counsellors  he  fixed 
at  thirty.  Fifteen  of  them  w^re  to  be  the 
chief  ministers  of  state,  of  law,  and  of  reli- 
gion. The  ^ther  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample  fortune  and 
high  character.  There  was  to  be  no  interior 
cabinet  All  the  thirty  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  every  political  secret,  and  summoned  to 
every  meeting ;  and  the  king  was  to  declare 
that  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  be  guided  by 
their  advice.    . 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  thia 
contrivance,  he  could  at  once  secure  the  nation 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  the 
crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Par- 
liament It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly  in^ro* 
bable  that  schemes  such  as  had  been  formed 
by  the  Cabal  would  be  even  propounded  for 
discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  thirty 
eminent  men^  fifteen  of  whom  were  bound  by 
no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Commons, 
content  with  the  guarantee  against  misgovem- 
uent  which  such  a  council  furnished,  would 
confine  themselves  more  than  they  had  of  late 
done  to  their  strictly  legislative  functions,  and 
would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 
«  This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  un- 
worthy of  the  abilities  of  its  author,  was  in 
principle  vicious.  The  new  board  was  half  a 
cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and,  like  almost 
every  other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical  or 
political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two  purposes  . 
altogether  different,  failed  of  accomplishing 
either.  It  was  too  large  and  too  divided  to  be 
a  good  administrative  body.  It  was  too  closely 
connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good  check- 
ing body.  It  contained  just  enough  of  popular 
ingredients  to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state, 
unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  delicate  negotiations,  and  for  the 
administration  of  war ;  yet  were  these  popular 
ingredients  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure  the 
nation  against  misgovei'ument.  The  plan,  there  - 
fore,  even  if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could 
Maroely  hare  succeeded;  and  it  was  not  fairiy 
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tried.  The  Ung  was  fleUe  and  perfidions ;  the 
Parliament  was  excited  and  unreasonable ;  and 
the  materials  pat  of  which  the  new  conneil  was 
made,  though  perhaps  the  best  whieh  that  age 
afforded,  were  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  system  was, 
however,  hailed  with  general  delight,  for  the 
people  were  in  a  temper  to  think  anj  change 
an  improTement  They  were  also  pleased  by 
some  of  the  new  nominations.  Shaftesbury, 
now  their  favourite,  was  appointed  Lord  Presi- 
dent. Russell  and  some  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  country  party  were  sworn  of 
the  council.  But  in  a  few  days  aU  was  again 
in  confusion.  The  inconyeniences  of  having  so 
numerous  a  cabinet  were  such  that  Temple 
himself  consented  to  infringe  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  to 
become  one  of  a  small  knot  which  really  di- 
rected every  thing.  With  him  were  joined 
three  other  ministers,  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of 
Essex,  George  Savile,  viscount  Halifax,  and 
Eobert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  first  Commissioner 
•f  the  Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  solid  though  not  brilliant  parts, 
and  of  grave  and  melancholy  character;  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  tiie  country  party, 
and  that  he  was  at  this  ^me  honestly  desirous 
to  effect,  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  state,  a  re- 
conciliation between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Qalifax 
was,  in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was  fer- 
tile, subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished,  lumi- 
nous, and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the 
lilver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  Uie  delight  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overfiowed 
with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit  His  political 
tracts  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their  lite- 
rary merit,  and  fully  entitle  Mm  to  a  place 
among  English  classics.  To  the  weij^t  derived 
f^om  talents  so  great  and  various,  Ixe  united  all 
the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample 
possessions.  Tet  he  was  less  successful  in 
,poUticB  than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  advan- 
tages. Lideed,  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  make  his  writings  valuable  frequently 
impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life ;  for  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who 
bears  a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they 
appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With  such 
a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long  continue  to 
act  cordially  with  any  body  of  men.  All  the 
prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations  of  both  the 

great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn.  He 
espised  the  mean  arts  and  unreasonable  cla- 
mours of  demagogues.  He  despised  still  more 
the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience,  fie  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigo- 
try of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of  the 
Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable  to  comprehend 
how  any  man  should  object  to  saints*  days  and 
surplices,  and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  tem- 
per he  was  what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  Con- 
servative. In  theory  he  was  a  Republican. 
Even  when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain 
for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a  time 
with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  in- 
tellect was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  In- 
deed, his  jests  upon  hereditary  m'onardiy  were 


sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  become  ii 
member  of  th«  Calf's  Head  Club  than  a  privy 
councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he  was 
so  far  f^om  being  a  sealot  that  he  was  called  by 
the  uncharitable  an  atheist;  but  this  imputa- 
tion he  vehemently  repelled;  and  in  truth, 
though  he  sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the  way 
in  whieh  he  exerted  his  rare  powers  both  of 
argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  sub* 
jects,  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  Tm- 
susceptible  of  religious  impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom 
the  two  great  parties  contemptuously  called 
Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this 
nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour, 
and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity 
of  the  a;^pellation.  Every  thing  good,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate  zone 
trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen. 
The  English  Church  trims  between  the  Anabap- 
tist  ma£iess  and  the  papist  lethargy.  The  Eng- 
lish Constitution  trims  between  Turkish  des- 
potism  and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing 
but  a  just  temper  between  propensities,  any 
one  of  which,  if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes 
vice ;  nay,  Uie  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  at- 
tributes, none  of  which  could  preponderate  with* 
out  disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
order  of  the  world.*  Thus  Halifax  was  a  trim* 
mer  on  principle.  He  was  also  a  trimmer  by 
the  consUtution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his 
heart.  His  understanding  was  keen,  skeptical^ 
inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  oljeo- 
tions ;  his  taste  refined ;  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous exquisite ;  his  temper  placid  and  forgiy^ 
ing,  but  fastidious^  and  by  no  means  prone 
either  to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. Such  a  man  could  not  long  be  constant 
to  any  band  of  political  allies.  He  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd 
of  renegades ;  for  though,  like  them,  he  passed 
from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  in 
the '  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  those  who  fly  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which  they  have  deserted  with  an  animoi^ty 
far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His 
place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the 
community,  and  he  never  wandered  far  beyond 
the  frontier  of  either.  The  party  to  which  h« 
at  any  moment  belonged  was  the  party  which, 
at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it  was 
the  party  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had 
the  nearest  view.  He  was,  therefore,  always 
severe  upon  his  violent  associates,  and  was 
always  in  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate 
opponents.  Every  faction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  triumph,  incurred  his 
censure,  and  every  faction,  when  vanquished 
and  persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To 
his  lasting  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate  has 
left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and  on 
the  Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  op«- 
position,  and  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the 
royal  displeasure,  which  was  indeed  so  strong 

•  Tt  vni  be  icen  that  I  Miere  Halifax  to  hare  l)eeii  the 
author,  or  at  least  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  '*GharaiotaK 
of  a  Trimmer,'*  wblrh,  fbr  a  time,  vent  under  the  BMns 
of  hit  kInBinan,  Sir  William  Goyentrj. 
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flat  l^e  wa3  not  admitted  into  the  conncil  of  the 
i^rtj  withont  much  difficultj  and  long  alterca- 
tioiL    As  soon,  howeTer,  as  he  had  obtained 
a  footing  at  conrt,  the  charms  of  his  manner 
and  of  Ms  conversation  made  him  a  fayouritc. 
He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  Tiolence  of  the 
pabfic  (fiscontent.     He  thought  that  liberty  was 
for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and  legiti- 
mate authority  -were  in  danger.     He,  therefore, 
10  was  his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker 
side.    Perhaps  his  conversion  was  not  wholly 
disinterested;  for  study  and  reflection,  though 
they  had  emancipated  him  from  many  vulgar 
pr^udices,  had  left  him  a  slave  to  vulgar  de- 
sires.   Bloney  he  did  not  want,  and  there  is  no 
oyidence  that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means 
which,  in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  consi- 
dered as  dishonourable;  but  rank  and  power 
had  itrong  attractions  for  him.     He  pretended, 
indeed,  that  he  considered  titles   and  great 
offices  as  baits  which  could  allure  none  but 
fools,  that  lie  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pa- 
geantry, and  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall 
to  the  quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient 
hall  at  RuiTord ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little 
at  variance  with  his  professions.     In  truth,  he 
wished  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  cour- 
tiers and  of  philosophers,  to  be  admired  for  at- 
taining high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  admired  for  despising  them. 

Sunderland  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  this 
nan  the  political  immorality  of  his  age  was 
personified  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Nature 
Lad  given  him  a  keen  understanding,  a  restless 
and  mischievous  temper,  a  cold  heart,  and  an 
abject  spirit.  His  mind  had  undergone  a  train- 
ing by  which  all  his  vices  had  been  nursed  up 
to  the  rankest  maturity.  At  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  ho  had  passed  several  years  in  diplo- 
matic posts  abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some 
time,  minister  in  France.  Every  calling  has  its 
peculiar  temptations. .  There  is  no  ii^ustice  in 
saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a  class,  have  al- 
ways been  more  distinguished  by  their  address, 
by  the  art  with  which  they  win  the  confidence 
d  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  catch  the  tone  of  every 
society  into  which  they  are  admitted,  than  by 
generous  enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude ;  and 
9ie  relations  between  Charles  and  Louis  were 
neh  that  no  English  nobleman  could  long  reside 
in  France  as  envoy,  and  retain  any  patriotic  or 
honourable  sentiment.  Sunderland  came  forth 
from  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been 
hrtmg^t  up,  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free 
from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  princi- 
ples. He  was,  by  hereditary  connection,  a  Ca- 
vaher;  bat  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had  nothing 
in  common.  They  were  zealous  for  monarchy, 
nd  condemned  in  theory  all  resistance ;  yet  they 
ha^  sturdy  English  hearts,  which  would  never 
have  aidnred  real  despotism.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  languid,  speculative  Uking  for  Re- 
pohliean  institutions,  which  was  compatible  with 
perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the  most  ser- 
Tile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Like  many 
other  aceompUshed  flatterers  and  negotiators, 
he  was  far  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  reading 
the  characters  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses 
of  individuals,  than  in  the  art  of  discerning  the 
feelings  of  great  masses  and  of  foreseeing  the 
aporoach  of  great  revolutions.    He  was  adroit 


in  intrigue;  and  it  was  difficult  even  for  shrewd 
and  experienced  men,  who  had  been  amply  fore- 
warned of  his  perfidy,  to  withstand  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  hli 
professions  of  attachment ;  but  he  was  so  Intent 
on  observing  and  courting  particular  personSy 
that  ho  forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  most  momentous  events  of  his  tmie. 
Every  important  movement  and  rebound  of  the 
public  mind  took  him  by  surprise;  and  th« 
world,  unable  to  understand  how  so  clever  a 
man  could  be  blind  to  what  was  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  the  politicians  of  the  coffec-houseSi 
sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what  werci 
in  truth,  mere  blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his 
eminent  abilities  displayed  themselves.  In  th« 
royal  closet  or  in  a  very  small  circle  he  exer- 
cised great  influence,  but  at  the  council  boar4 
he  was  taciturn,  and  In  the  House  of  Lords  h# 
never  opened  liis  lips. 

The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown 
soon  found  that  their  position  was  embarrass- 
ing and  invidious.  The  other  members  of  thQ 
council  murmured  at  a  distinction  inconsistent 
with  the  king's  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook 
themselves  to  strenuous  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  agitation,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  late  changes,  speedily  became 
more  violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion  which  they 
could  devise,  provided  only  that  thcr  would  not 
touch  the  order  of  succession.  They  would 
hear  of  no  compromise.  They  would  have  tht 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  king,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  publicly  promised  to  take  no  stop  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  new  council,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords  without  mentioning  hifl 
intention  in  council,  and  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  his- 
tory, for  on  that  day  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respect- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had 
been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  but  it  had 
been  inefficacious  for  want  of  a  stringent  system 
of  procedure.  What  was  needed  was  not  a 
new  right,  but  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy; 
and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
supplied.  The  king  would  gladly  have  refused 
his  consent  to  that  measure,  but  he  was  about 
to  appeal  fVom  his  Parliament  to  his  people  on 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  he  could 
not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  reject 
a  bill  which  was  in  tne  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  Tngland  be- 
came for  a  short  time  firee.  In  old  times  print- 
ers had  been  strictly  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in  spite 
of  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  expostulation 
of  Milton,  established  and  maintamed  a  censor- 
ship. Soon  after  the  Restoration,  an  act  had 
been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  of 
unlicensed  books ;  and  it  had  been  provided 
that  this  act  should  continue  in  force  till  tht 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  ParliamenK 
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IM  momeBt  had  now  anived ;  and  the  king, 
In  the  very  act  of  dismissing  the  housea,  eman- 
cipated the  presB. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  came  a  dissolu- 
tion and  another  general  election.  The  seal 
and  strength  of  the  Opposition  were  at  the 
height  The  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
louder  than  ever ;  and  with  this  cry  was  min- 
gled another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the 
multitude,  but  which  was  heard  with  regret 
and  alarm  by  all  judicious  friends  of  freedom. 
Not  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Yot)l,  an 
ayowed  papist,  but  those  of  his  two  daughters^ 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  assailed. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  eldest 
/  natural  son  of  the  king  had  been  bom  in  wed- 
lock, and  was  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent, 
had  fallen  in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters, 
a  Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  of  weak  un- 
derstanding and  dissolute  manners.  She  be- 
eame  hia  mistress,  and  presented  him  with  a 
son.  A  suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his 
doubts ;  for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any.  Charles, 
however,  readily  took  her  word,  and  poured 
forth  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy  waa 
then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as 
leemed  hardly  to  belong  to  that  easy,  but  cool 
and  careless  nature.  Soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  young  favourite,  who  had  learned  in 
France  the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appearance  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  at- 
tended by  pages,  and  permitted  to  ei\)oy  several 
distinctions  which  had  till  then  been  confined 
to  princes  of  the  blood  royaL  He  was  married, 
while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott, 
heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buocleuch.  He 
took  her  name,  and  received  with  her  hand 
possession  of  her  ample  domains.  The  estate 
which  he  acquired  by  this  match  was  popularly 
ortimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Titles,  and  favours  more  substantial 
than  title^  were  lavished  on  him.  He  was 
made  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke  of 
Buocleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre 
aouth  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
tity  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  the 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  en- 
gaging, his  temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite 
and  affable.  Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  ho  was  known 
to  have  been  privy  to  ^he  shameful  attack  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  the  country  party.  Even  austere 
moralists  owned  that,  in  such  a  court,  strict 
ooi^iugal  fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
firom  one  who,  while,  a  child,  had  been  married 
to  another  cMld.  Even  patriots  were  willing 
to  excuse  a  headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with 
immoderate  vengeance  an  insult  offered  to  his 
father ;  and  soon  the  stain  left  by  loose  amours 
and  midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by  honourable 
exploits.  When  Charles  and  Louis  united  their 
forces  against  Holland,  Monmouth  commanded 
the  English  auxiliaries  who  were  sont  to  the 
Continent,  and  approved  himself  a  gidlant  sol- 
dier and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.  On  his 
Mtuxn  he  found  himself  the  most  popular  man 


in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  withheld  tt<m 
him  but  the  crown;  nor  did  even  the  crown 
seem  to  be  absolutely  beyond  his  reach.  The 
distinction  which  had  most  iigudiciously  been 
made  between  him  and  the  hi^est  nobles  had 
produced  evil  consequences.  When  a  boy,  he 
had  been  invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  died,  he  had  mourned  for  them  in  the 
long  purple  cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert,  was 
permitted  to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself  as 
a  legitimate  j>rince  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his 
pleasures  and  regardless  of  his  dignity.  It 
could  hardly  be  thought  incredible  that  he 
should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the  form 
of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  fasci- 
nated him,  and  who  was  not  to  be  won  on  easier 
terms.  While  Monmouth  was  still  a  child,  and 
while  the  Duke  of  York  still  passed  for  a  Pro* 
testant,  it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  that  the  king  had  made  Lucy 
Walters  his  wife,  and  that,  if  every  one  had  hia 
right,  her  son  would  be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much 
was  said  of  a  certain  black  box,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the  contract 
of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had  returned 
from  the  £>w  Countries  with  a  high  character 
for  valour  and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
York  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  a  Church. . 
detested  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
this  idle  story  became  important.  For  it  there 
waa  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Against  it 
there  was  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king, 
made  before  his  council,  and  by  his  order  com- 
municated to  his  people;  but  the  multitude, 
always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  ia 
eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the 
black  box.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  acted 
on  this  occasion  as  they  acted  with  respect  to 
the  more  odious  fable  of  Gates,  and  counte- 
nanced a  story  which  they  must  have  despised. 
The  Interest  which  the  populace  took  in  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
true  relig^ion,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  .Bri- 
dsh  throne,  was  kept  up  by  every  artifice. 
When  Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at  mid- 
night, the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  proclaim  the  joyful  event  through 
Uie  streets  of  the  city;  the  people  left  their 
beds;  bonfires  were  lighted;  the  windows  were 
illuminated ;  the  churches  were  opened ;  and  si 
merry  peal  rose  firom  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
not  less  pomp,  and  with  far  more  enthusiasm^ 
than  had  been  displayed  when  kings  had  made 
progresses  through  the  realm.  He  was  escorted 
from  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  cavalcades  of 
armed  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Cities  poured 
forth  their  whole  population  to  receive  him. 
Electors  thronged  round  him,  to  assure  him 
that  their  votes  were  at  his  disposal.  To  such 
a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that  he 
not  only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  ihe  lions 
of  England  and  the  lilies  of  France  without  the 
baton  sinister  under  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  heraldry,  they  were  debruised  in  token 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  but  ventured  to  touch 
for  the  king's  evil.    At  the  same  time,  he  neg- 
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Mlcd  no  ark  of  oonAaieeiiiioii  Ij  wbklb.  the 
lore  of  the  nmltitade  couid  be  oonoUtated.  He 
itood  godfatiier  t)  tiie  ddldren  of  the  peManfcry, 
nfaigled  ]£  erery  mstio  sport,  wreetled,  plftyed 
•I  qumrter-staff,  and  won  footrraoeeiA  his  boots 
aguiiBt  fleet  rxumera  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curioits  circttmstanoe  that,  at  two  of 
the  greatest  conjnnctiires  in  our  history,  the 
ehiefb  of  the  Protestant  party  should  haTO  com- 
mitted  the  same  error,  and  shonld  by  that  error 
haTe  greatly  endangered  their  country  and  their 
religion.  At  the  death  of  *Edward  the  Sixth 
they  set  np  the  Lady  Jane,  witiiout  any  show 
of  birtiiright,  in  opposition,  nolT  <mly  to  theii* 
enemy  Mary,  but  also  to  Blizabeth,  the  trae 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reformation.  Thus 
the  most  respectable  Protestants,  with  Elisa- 
beth at  their  head,  were  forced -to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  papists.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part 
of  the  Opposition,  by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a 
claimant  of  the  crown,  attacked  the  rights,  not 
only  of  James,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as 
Ai  implacable  enemy  of  their  faith  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  who  were  eminently  marked  out,  both 
by  situation  and  by  personal  qualities,  as  the 
defenders  of  all  free  goTemments  and  of  all 
Reformed  churches. 

In  a  few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  became 
manifest.  At  present  the  popularity  of  Mon- 
mouth constitnted  a  great  part  of  the  strength 
of  Ute  Opposition,  ^e  elections  went  against 
the  court ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
houses  drew  near ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  king  should  determine  on  some  line  of  con- 
duct. Those  who  adTised  him  discerned  the 
ftrst  faint  signs  of  a  change  in  public  feeling, 
and  hoped  &at,  by  merely  postponing  the  con- 
flict, he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  rictory. 
He,  therefore,  without  eren  asking  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  the  thirty,  resoWed  to  prorogue 
the  new  Parliament  before  it  entered  on  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  the  Ihike  of  York, 
who  had  returned  from  Brussels,  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  goyemment  was  now  aTow- 
edly  abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten.  The 
Privy  Council  flgnin  became  what  it  had  been. 
Shaftesbury  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  politics  resigned  their  seats.  Temple 
himself,  as  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  re- 
tired to  his  garden  and  his  library.  Essex 
quitted  the  board  of  Treasury,  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Opposition ;  but  Halifax,  dismasted 
and  alarmed  by  the  yiolence  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates, and  Sunderland,  -^ho  nerer  quitted  place 
while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the  Idng's 
service. 

Id  consequence  of  the  resfgnatiouB  which  took 
pla  !e  at  this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness 
wai  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Two 
•ta  teamen,  who  subsequentiy  rose  to  the  high- 
Mt  eminence  which  a  British  suhject  can  reach, 
so(4i  b^an  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  pub- 
fie  attention.  These  were  JLawrenoe  Hyde  and 
8i>(ney  Oodolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the' second  son  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the 
flrst  Duchess  of  Tork.  He  had  excellent  parts, 
which  had  been  improred  by  parliamentai^  and 
iiplowatlffi  experience;  but  the  infirmities  of 


hia  temper  detracted  nneh  firon  thft  elhotl** 

strength  of  hia  abilities.  Negotiator  and  covr* 
tier  as  he  was,  he  never  learned  the  art  of  go* 
Tcming  or  of  conoeaUng  his  emotions.    When 

Srosperous,  heicas  insolent  and  boastful ;  when 
e  sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised  mortifica- 
tion doubled  the  triumph  of  his  enemies ;  yery 
slight proyocations  soffioed  to  kindle  his  anger; 
and  when  he  was  angry,  he  said  bitter  things 
which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  pacified,  bnt 
which  others  remembered  many  years.  His 
quickness  and  penetration  would  haye  made 
him  a  oonsummate  man  of  business  but  for  hia 
self-sufficiency  and  impatience.  His  writings 
proye  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
orator,  but  his  irritability  preyented  him  from 
doing  himself  justice  in  debate ;  for  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion; 
and,  from  the  moment  when  he  went  into  a 
passion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  opponents  far 
inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  poUticians  of  that 
generation,  he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and 
rancorous  party  man,  a  Cayalier  of  the  old 
school,  a  zealous  champion  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  BepubUoans  and 
Nonconformists.  He  had,  oonsequentiy,  a  great 
body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy  espe* 
cially  looked  on  him  as  their  own  man,  and 
extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some  need;  for  he 
drank  deep ;  and  when  he  was  in  a  rage — ^and 
he  yeiy  often  was  in  a  rag»~he  swore  like  a 
porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury.  It 
is  to  be  obeeryed  that  the  plaoe  of  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  had  not  then  the  importance  and 
dignity  which  now  belong  to  it.  When  there 
was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great  officer  was 
generally  prime  minister ;  but  when  the  white 
staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  commissioner 
did  not  rapk  so  high  as  a  secretary  of  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole  that  the  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  executiye  goyemment. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and 
the  self-possession  of  a  yeteran  courtier.  Ha 
was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and  profoundly 
yersed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Eyery  goyem- 
ment, therefore,  fotmd  him  a  useful  senrant; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  hia 
character  which  could  preyent  him  from  serring 
any  goyemment.  <*  Sidney  Godolphin,"  said 
Charles,  "is  neyer  in  the  way,  and  never  out 
of  the  way."  This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to 
explain  Qodolphin's  extraordinary  success  in 
life. 

He  acted  at  different  times  with  both  the 
great  political  parties,  but  he  neyer  shared  in 
tiie  passions  of  either.  Like  most  men  of  cau<* 
tious  tempers  and  prosperous  fortunes,  he  had 
a  strong  disposition  to  support  whateyer  ex« 
isted.  He  disked  reyolutions;  and,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  disliked  reyolutions* 
he  dislik^  oounter-reyolutions.  His  deports 
ment  was  remarkably  graye  and  reseryed,  but 
his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  friyolous ;  and 
most  of  the  time  which  he  could  saye  from  i>ub* 
lie  business  was  spent  in  racing,  card-playing, 
and  cock-fighting.  He  now  sat  below  Boche»- 
ter  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  distinguished 
himself  there  by  assiduify  and  intelligenoa. 
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Before  tlie  neir  ParHament  vas  suffered  to 
meet  for  despatch  of  business,  a  whole  year 
•lapsed ;  an  eventful  year,  which  has  left  last^ 
ing  traces  in  our  manners  and  language.  Nerer 
before  had  political  controversy  been  carried 
on  with  so  much  freedt)m;  never  before  had 
political  clubs  existed  with  so  elaborate  an  or- 
ganization or  so  foiTnidable  an  influence.  The 
one  question  of  the  exclusion  occupied  the  pub- 
lic mind.  All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of  the 
realm  took  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one  side 
it  was  maintained  that  the  Constitution  and 
religion  of  the  state  would  never  be  secure 
under  a  popish  king;  on  the  other,  that  the 
right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  turn 
was  derived  from  God,  and  could  not  be  an- 
nulled, even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Every  county,  every  town, 
every  family,  was  in  agitation.  The  civilities 
and  hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  were  inter- 
rupted. The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were 
divided  into  angry  parties;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  zealous 
adherents  on  all  the  for^s  of  Westminster  and 
Eton.  The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the 
oontending  factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  the  zealous  Protestants.  Pen- 
sioned poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epi- 
logues with  eulogies  on  the  king  and  the  duke. 
The  malecontents  besieged  the  Uirone  with  pe- 
titions, demanding  that  Parliament  might  be 
forthwith  convened.  The  Loyalists  sent  up 
addresses,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
all  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign. 
The  citizens  of  London  assembled  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  burn  the  pope  in  effigy.  The 
government  posted  cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and 
placed  ordnance  round  Whitehall.  In  that  year 
our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two  words.  Mob 
and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season 
of  tumult  and  imposture.*  Opponents  of  the 
court  were  called  Birminghams,  petitioners, 
and  exclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  king's 
Bide  were  Anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and 
tantivies.  These  appellations  soon  became  ob- 
solete ;  but  at  this  time  were  first  heard  two 
lucknames,  which,  though  originally  given  in 
insult,  were  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which 
are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread  as 
widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  literature.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  one  of  thest  cicknamea 
was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovem- 
ment  had  called  into  existence  bands  of  despe- 
rate men,  whose  ferocity  was  heightened  by 
religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  some  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppres- 
sion, had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  government,  had  ob- 
tained some  advantages  against  the  king's 
forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down  tiU  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  head  of  some  troops  from  Eng^ 
land,  had  routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 
These  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the 
rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were  vul- 
garly called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of 
Whig  was  fastened  on  the  PresbytcriAn  zealots 
ff  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  Eng- 
Ush  politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  op- 
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pose  the  court,' and  to  tresH  Proteetant  VoaMii* 
formists  with  indulgence.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to  popisli 
outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  after* 
ward  known  as  Whiteboys.  Those  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was 
therefore  given  to  £n|^shmen  who  refused  to 
c(mcur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prinoa 
from  the  throne.  - 

The  rage  of  tJie  hostile  factions  would  hava 
been  sufliciently  violent  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself;  but  it  was  studiously  exai^erated  by 
the  common  enemy  of  both.  '  Louis  still  conr 
tinned  to  bribe  and  to  flatter  both  oourt  and 
Opposition.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm ; 
he  exhorted  James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scot- 
land ;  he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not  to  flinch,  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  protection  of 
France. 

Through  all  this  agitation,  a  discerning  ey« 
might  have  perceived  that  the  public  oplnioa 
was  gradually  changing.  The  persecuiioB  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  went  on,^but  convicrioiia 
were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new 
brood  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain 
named  Dangerfield  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts;  but  the  stories  of  these 
men,  though  better  constructed  than  that  of 
Oates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were  no  longer 
so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic  which 
had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey;  and 
judges  who,  while  the  popular  phrensy  was  at 
the  height,  had  been  its  most  obsequious  in- 
struments, now  ventured  to  express  some  part 
of  what  they  had  from  the  first  thought. 

At  length,  in  October,  1680,  the  Parliament 
met.  The  Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in 
the  Commons  that  the  Excludon  Bill  went 
through  all  its  stages  there  without  difficulty. 
The  king  scarcely  knew  on  what  members  of  his 
own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had  been 
true  to  his  Tory  opinions,  and  had  steadilj 
supported  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy; 
but  Godolphin,  anxious  for  quiet,  and  believ 
ing  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only  by  con- 
cession, wished  the  bill  to  pass.  Sunderland, 
ever  false  and  ever  short-sighted,  unable  to 
discern  the  signs  of  approaching  reaction,  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  party  which  he  be* 
lieved  to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote 
against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouthi 
implored  her  royal  lover  not  to  rush  headlong 
to  destruction.  If  there  were  any  point  on 
which  he  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of 
honour,  it  was  the  question  of  the  succession; 
but  during  some  days  it  seemed  that  he  would 
submit.  He  wavered,  asked  what  sum  the  Com* 
mons  would  give  him  if  he  yielded,  and  suf* 
fered  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  lead* 
ing  Whigs;  but  a  deep  mutual  distrust,  which, 
had  been  many  years  growing,  and  which  had 
been  careftdly  nursed  by  the  arts  of  France, 
made  a  treaty  impossible.  Neither  side  would 
place  confidence  in  the  other.  The  whole  na- 
tion now  looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to  tho 
House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  waa 
large.  The  king  himself  was  present  Tho 
debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally  fu* 
rious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommela 
of  swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the  re- 
colleclion  of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  Hcnty 
the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second.  Shaftes* 
bury  and  Essex  were  Joined  by  the  treacherouQ 
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SmM^nA;  bat  tk»  fleniiif  of  Hftlifaz  bore 
do^  all  of^posiUon.  D«sert«d  by  lus  most 
important  ooileaga«et  and  oppoaed  to  a  crowd 
ti  abl«  antagonists,  be  defeoded  tbe  cause  of 
tiia  Duke  of  York  in  a  saccessloji  of  speecbes, 
which,  manj  years  later,  were  remembered  as 
master^pieoes  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of  elo- 
^oenoe.  It  is  seldom  ibat  oratory  obanges 
.Totes;  yet  tbe  attestation  of  contemporaries 
hsTes  no  doubt  that,  on  tbis  occasion,  Totes 
were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Halifax.  Tbe 
bishops,  true  to  tbeir  iioctrines,  supported  tbe 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  tbe  bill  was 
y^eeted  by  a  great  minority.* 

The  party  wbicb  preponderated  in  tbe  House 
of  Gbouaens,  bitterly  mortified  by  tbis  defeat, 
found  some  consolation  in  shedding  tbe  blood 
of  Roman  Catholics.  William  Howard,  vis- 
count Stafford,  one  of  tbe  unbappy  men  who 
had  been  accused  of  a  share  in  tbe  plot,  was 
brought  before  tbe  bar  of  bis  peers,  and  on  tbe 
testimony  of  Oates  and  of  two  other  false  wit- 
Be8ses»  Dugdale  and  lurberrille,  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death. 
But  Uie  circumstances  of  bis  trial  and  execu- 
tion ought  to  bave  eiven  a  useful  warning  to 
the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  mi- 
nority of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  the 
prisoner  not  guilty.  Tbe  multitude,  whicb  a 
few  montbs  before  bad  receiyed  the  dying  de- 
olarations  of  Oates's  victims  witb  mockery  and 
execrations)  now  loudly  expressed  a  belief  that 
Stafford  was  a  murdered  man.  When  be  witb 
his  last  breath  protested  bis  innocence,  tbe  cry 
was,  ''God  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  believe 
you,  my  lord."  A  judicious  observer  might 
^  easily  have  predicted  that  tbe  blood  then  sbed 
'  would  shortly  bave  blood. 

The  king  determined  to  try  ence  more  tbe 
experiment  of  a  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1681.  Since  the  days  of  tbe  Plantagenets  tbe 
houses  bad  constantly  sat  at  Westminster,  ex- 
cept when  ibe  plague  was  raging  in  tbe  capital ; 
but  so  extraordinary  a  cozguncture  seemed  to 
,  require  extraordinary  precautions.  If  tbe  Par- 
liament were  held  in  its  usual  place  of  assem- 
bling, tbe  House  of  Commons  migbt  declare 
itself  permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on  tbe 
magistratea  and  citizens  of  London.  The  train- 
bands might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they 
had  risen  forty  years  before  to  defend  Pym  and 
Hampden.  Tbe  guards  migbt  be  overpowered, 
the  place  forced,  tbe  king  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
hands  of  his  mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford 
thoe  was  no  such  danger.  The  University  was 
devoted  to  the  crown,  and  tbe  gentry  of  tbe 
neighbourhood  were  generally  Tories.  Here, 
therefore,  the  Opposition  bad  more  reason  than 
the  king  to  apprehend  violence. 

Tbe  elections  were  sharply  contested.  Tbe 
Whigs  still  composed  a  migority  of  tbe*  House 
tf  Commons;  but  it  was  plain  that  tbe  Tory 


*  A  pmt  wIk>  wm  praesBt  hss  ilttcwllttrt  Ite  aOtal  of 
tUmx*m  omtoiy  in  wovda  vbJch  I  wiU  q«iot«,  teoNua, 
tbossh  tbej  hAT«  b«en  long  In  print,  they  are  probably 
known  to  lew  even  of  the  most  cortoui  and  diligent  read- 
•a  of  luSahyfy  *— • 

*Qf  powerful  •imipmam  and  gnoat  paria  ware  tbe  dnke'i 
aDoaieB  who  lid  Mseri  the  bill ;  hut  a  noble  lord  appeared 
•Caiiut  \t,  who,  that  Jay,  in  all  the  force  of  speech,  in  re»- 
ton,  in  argnittvtttB  of  what  ahonM  coneem  the  pnhlle  or 
fhe  private  iotweate  of  men,  In  honour,  In  oonadenoe,  in 
'  tHate,  did  outdo  Wswalf  and  evezy  other  man;  and, in 


spirit  was  fast  rising  throughout  tbe  countiy. 
It  should  seem  that  Uie  sagacious  and  versatile 
Shaftesbury  ought  to  bave  foreseen  the  coming 
change,  and  to  have  consented  to  tbe  compro* 
xnise  which  the  court  offered ;  but  he  appearg 
to  bave  utterly  forgotten  bis  old  tactics.  In- 
stead of  making  dispositions  which,  in  tbe  worst 
event,  would  have  secured  his  retreat,  be  tools 
up  a  position  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  either  conquer  or  perish.  Pei'baps  bis 
bead,  strong  as  it  was,  bad  been  turned  by 
popularity,  by  success,  and  by  the  excitement 
of  conflict,  rerbaps  he  had  spurred  his  party 
till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was  really 
hurried  on  headlong  by  those  whom  be  seemed 
to  guide. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  Tbe  meeting  at 
Oxford  resembled  rather  that  of  a  Polish  I>iet 
Uian  that  of  an  English  Parliament.  Tbe  Whig 
members  were  escorted  by  great  numbers  of 
tbeir  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and  serving- 
men,  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  witb  tbe 
royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  bave  produced  ft 
civil  war ;  but  neither  side  dared  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  The  king  again  offered  to  consent 
to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill :  tbe  Com- 
mons were  determined  to  accept  nothing  but 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  In  a  few  days  the  Parlia- 
ment was  again  dissolved. 

The  king  bad  triumphed.  The  reaction, 
which  had  begun  some  months  before  the  meet- 
ing of  tbe  houses  at  Oxford,  now  went  rapidly 
on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still  hostile  to 
popery;  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole 
history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that  tbeir  Protest- 
ant seal  bad  hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been 
induced  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour  for  tbt 
blood  of  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-Christians. 
The  most  loyal,  indeefl,  could  not  deny  that  the 
administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly 
blamable ;  but  men  who  had  i^t  the  full  in- 
formation whicb  we  possess  touAing  bis  deal- 
ings with  France,  and  who  were  disgusted  by 
the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the  large 
concessions  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
he  had  made  to  his  Parliaments,  and  the  still 
larger  concessions  which  he  had  declared  him- 
self willing  to  make.  He  had  consented  to  the 
laws  which  excluded  Koman  Catholics  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  all  civil  and  military  offices.  He  had 
passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  If  securities 
yet  stronger  bad  not  been  prorided  against  tbe 
dangers  to  wbicb  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Koman  Oa- 
tiiolic  sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Charles, 
who  had  invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such 
securities,  but  with  those  Whigs  who  bad  re- 
fused to  bear  of  any  substitute  for  tbe  Exclti- 
sion  Bill.  One  thinz  only  bad  tbe  king  denied 
to  his  people.    He  bad  refused  to  take  away 


ana^  Ilia  eondaek  and  hie  parte  wen  both  vietorlone,  ead 

Shim  all  the  wit  and  aaUoe  of  that  par^  were  over* 
rown." 

This  paeeage  to  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Henry,  eail  of 
Peterhoroag^  in  a  vohnne  entitled  <*  8uoa|nct  Qenealoglea 
by  Jlobert  Halrtead,"  id.,  1686.  The  name  of  HaleteaS  Is 
fictitioue.  The  real  authors  were  the  Earl  of  Peterho* 
rough  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The  booX  to  extremely 
vare.  Onl  j  tweaty-fcnr  eoplee  were  printed,  two  of  whiea 
are  now  in  the  Britieh  Hneeum.  Of  these  two,  one  belonged 
to  Qeoiige  the  Fourth,  and  U^  other  to  Mr.  QrenvUliw 
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Ms  brother's  birthright.  And  wss  there  not 
good  reason  te  believe  that  this  refusal  was 
prompted  by  laudable  feelings  ?  What  selfish 
motlTe  could  faction  itself  impute  to  the  rojal 
mind  ?  The  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  king!s  prerogatives,  or  diminish  his 
income.  Indeed,  by  passing  it,  he  might  easily 
hare  Obtained  an  ample  addition  to  his  own 
reyenue.  And  what  was  it  to  him  who  ruled 
after  him  ?  *  Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilec- 
tions, they  were  known  to  be  rather  in  favour 
of  the  Buke  of  Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the 
king!s  conduct,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  that, 
careless  as  was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  were 
his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  oooasion,  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And,  if  so,  would 
the  nation  compel  him  to  do  what  he  thought 
oriminar  and  disgraceM  ?  To  apply,  even  by 
Btrictly  constitutionnJ  means,  a  violent  pressure 
to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  xealous  Royalists 
ungenerous  and  undutiftil.  But  strictly  con- 
stitutional means  were  not  the  only  means 
which  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  employ. 
Signs  were  already  discernible  which  poir- 
tended  the  approach  of  civil  war.'  Men  who 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  acquired  an  odious  notoriety,  had 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  they  had  hidden  themselves  from 
the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and 
bnsy  faces  everywhere,  and  appeared  to  anti- 
cipate a  second  reign  of  the  saints.  -  Another 
Naseby,  another  High  Court  of  Justice,  another 
Commonwealth,  another  usurper  on  the  throne, 
the  Lords  again  ejected  from  their  haU  bv  vio- 
lence, the  universities  again  purged,  the  Church 
again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans 
again  dominant — ^to  such  results  did  the  des- 
perate policy  of  the  Opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Animated  by  such  fetiings,  the  majority  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally 
round  the  t|^ne.  The  situation  of  the  king 
bore,  at  this^me,  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the  grand 
remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reac- 
tion of  1641  had  not  been  suffered  to  run  its 
course.  Charles  the  First,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  people,  long  estranged,  were  return- 
ing to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  reconcilia- 
tion, had,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  realm,  forfeited  their 
oonfidonce  for  ever.  Had  Charles  the  Second 
taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrested  the 
Whig  leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  im- 
peached them  of  high  treason  before  a  tribunal 
which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  speedily  have 
regained  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced,  at  this 
srisia,  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  for  hU  ends, 
was.  singularly  judicious.  He  determined  to 
•onform  to  the  law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  vigorous  and  unsparing  use  of  the  law 
against  his  adversaries.  He  was  not  bound  to 
eonvoke  a  Parliament  till  three  years  should 
have  elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed  for 
money.  The  produce  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  settled  on  him  for  life  exceeded  the  esti- 
inace.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  could  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up 
the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tanker ; 
iftd  he  might  hope  for  peonniary  aid  from 


France..  He  had,  therefbre,  ample  time  and 
means  for  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Opposi- 
tion under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The 
judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure;  tht 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sherifb ;  and,  fn 
almost  all  the  counties  of  Bngland,  the  sheriAi 
were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses,  of  tlm 
same  class  with  those  who  had  recently  sworn 
away  the  Uves  of  papists,  were  ready  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  Whigs. 

The  first  ^victim  was  College,  a  noisy  and 
violent  demagogue  of  mean  birth  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  by  trade  a  joiner,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail.* 
He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  the  Parliament 
sat  there,-  and  was  accused  of  having  planned 
a  rising  and  attack  on  the  king's  guards.  Eri- 
dence  was  given  against  him  by  Ihtgdale  and 
Turberville,  the  same  infamous  men  who  had,  a 
few  months  earlier,  borne  false  witness  against 
Stafford.  In  the  sight  of  a  jury  'of  country 
squires  no  exdusionist  was  likely  to  find  favour. 
College  was  convicted.  The  verdict  was  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd  which  filled  the  court-hou8« 
of  Oxford  with  a  roar  of  exultation,  as  barba- 
rous as  that  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  raising  when  innocent  papists 
were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution 
yrds  the  beginning  of  a  new  Judicial  massacre, 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  in  irinch  he  had 
himself  borne  a  share.  • 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first 
victory,  now  aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a 
very  different  class.  It  was  resolved  that 
Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life.  Eridence  was  collected  which,  it  wa« 
thought,  would  support  a  charge  of  treason ; 
but  the  facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  proT«- 
were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Lon- 
don. The  sheriffs  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named  m 
Whig  grand  jury,  which  threw  out  the  biU. 
This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those  who 
advised  the  king,  suggested  to  them  a  new  and 
daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of  the  capi- 
tal was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  an- 
nulled. It  was  pretended,  therefore,  that  th« 
city  of  London  had  by  some  irregularities  for- 
feited its  municipal  privileges;  and  proceed- 
ings were  Instituted  against  the  corporation  ia 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same  time, 
those  laws  which  had,  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, been  enacted  against  Nonconformists,  and 
which  l^ad  remained  dormant  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over  A# 
kingdom  with  extreme  rigour. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  subdued. 
Though  in  evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  nume- 
rous and  poweriVil  party;  and,  as  they  m'a»- 
tered  strong  in  the  large  towns,  and  especiaUj 
in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  real  force. 
Animated  by  the  recollection  of  past  triumphs, 
and  by  the  sense  of  present  oppression,  thej- 
ovenated  both  their  strength  and  their  wrongs. 
It  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and  overwhelming  case  which  can  alone  Justiff 
so  violent  a  rem^ly  as  resistanoe  to  an  erta 
bHshed  government    Whatever  they  mi^t  ra^- 
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peet»  ihvf  ooiaM  not  prove  that  their  soTereign 
bed  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  against 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England.  What 
vas  apparent  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
tppeal  to  the  sword.  If  the  Exclusion  Bill  had 
Deen  thrown  out,  it  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  eoeval  witL  the 
CooBtitotion.  If  the  king  had  dissol  ved  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  rirtue  of  a 
prerogatiTe  which  had  neyer  been  questioned. 
If  the  eonrt  had,  sinee  the  dissolution,  taken  some 
harsh  measures,  still  those  measures  were  in 
strict  eonformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
with  the  recent  practice  of  the  malecontents 
themselves.  If  the  king  had  prosecuted  his  op- 
ponentB,  1m  had  prosecuted  them  according  to 
the  proper  forms  and  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nals. J3i»  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown 
was  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence 
OB  which  the  noblest  blood  of  England  had 
lately  been  shed  by  the  Opposition.  The  treat- 
ment wkich  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect 
from  judges,  advocates,  sheriffs,  juries,  and 
apeetators,  waa  no  worse  than  Uie  treatment 
which  had  lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs 
good  enough  for  an  accused  papist  If  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  of  London  were  attacked,  they 
were  attacked,  not  by  military  violence  or  by 
any  disputable  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminster 
Hall.  No  law  was  suspended.  No  tax  was 
imposed  by  royal  authority.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  respected.  Even  the  Test  Act 
was  enforced.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  could 
not  bring  home  t^  the  king  that  species  of  mis- 
government  which  alone  could  justify  insurreo- 
tion;  and,  even  had  his  misgovemment  been 
more  flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrection  would 
still  have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
eertain  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  1682  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  Roundheads  forty  years  before.  Those 
who  took  up  arms  against  Charles  the  First 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a  Parliament 
which  had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
eoold  not,  without  its  own  consent,  be  legally 
dissolved.  The  opponents  of  Charles  the  Si- 
cond  were  private  men.  Almost  all  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted 
CharJ£s  the  First.  AU  the  military  and  naval 
resoforees  of  the  kingdom  were  at  the  disposal 
oC  Charles  the  Second.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nadoa  against  Charles  the  First.  But  those 
who  were  disposed  to  levy  war  against  Charles 
the  Seecmd  were  certainly  a  minority.  It  could 
not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  that,  if 
mktj  attempted  a  risine,  they  would  fail.  Still 
less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  failure  would 
aggravate  every  evil  of  which  they  compliuned. 
The  tme  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit 
wiUi  paticnee  to  adversity  which  was  the  natu- 
ral oonsequence  and  the  just  punishment  of 
their  emrs ;  to  wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of 
pohlle  Ceeliiig  which  must  inevitably  come ;  to 
observe  the  law>  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
pvotectioB,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
nagatoTT,  which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence. 
XUbappdy,  they  took  a  very  different  course. 
IhHerupuloas  and  hotrheaded  chiefs  of  the  party 
fcrmed  and  discussed  schemes  of  resistance, 
■ad  were  heard,  if  not  with  approhatioa,  yet 


with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by  much  bett^ 
men  than  themselves.  It  was  proposed  thai 
there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  ia 
London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Bristol,  and  at  New- 
castle. Communications  were  opened  with  ths 
discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who 
were  suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  Eng- 
land, in  the  worst  times,  had  never  known. 
While  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thus  re- 
volved plans  of  open  rebellion,  but  were  still 
restriuned  by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any 
decisive  step,  a  design  of  a  very  different  kind 
was  meditated  by  some  of  their  accomplices. 
To  fierce  spirits,  unrestrained  by  principle,  or 
maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  way- 
lay and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother  was 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  EaglancL 
A  place  and  time  were  named ;  .and  the  details 
of  the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if 
not  definitively  arranged.  This  scheme  was 
known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with 
especial  care  from  the  upright  and  humans 
Russell,  and  from  Monmouth,  who,  though  not 
a  man  of  delicate  conscience,  would  have  re- 
coiled with  horror  from  the  guUt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within  the  other* 
The  object  of  the  great  Whig  plot  was  to  raise 
the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government* 
The  lesser  plot,  commonly  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  in  which  only  a  few  deeperats 
men  were  concerned,  had  for  its  object  ths 
assassination  of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Cowardly 
traitors  hastened  to  save  themselves  by  divulg- 
ing all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had  passed  hi  ' 
the  deliberations  of  the  party.  That  only  a 
small  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resist- 
ance had  admitted  into  .t^eir  minds  the  thought 
of  assassination,  is  fully  established ;  but,  as 
the.two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  government  to  confound 
them  together.  The  just  indignation  excited 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  extended  for  a  time 
to  the  whole  Whig  body.  The  king  was  now  at 
liberty  to  exact  full  vengeance  for  years  of 
restraint  and  humiliation.  Shaftesbury,  in- 
deed, had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  manifold 
perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He  had  seen  that 
the  ruia  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died 
there,  undes  the  generous  protection  of  a  go- 
vernment which  he  -had  cruelly  wronged.  Mon- 
mouth threw  himself  at  his  fathiar's  feet  and 
found  mercy,  but  soon  gave  new  offence,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  into  voluntary  exilsb 
Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower. 
RusseU,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offence  falling  within  the  definition  of  hi^ 
treason,  and  Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal 
evidence  could  be  produced^  were  beheaded  in 
defiance  of  law  and  justice.  RusseU  died  with 
ths  fortitade  of  a  Christian,  Sidney  with  ths 
fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  Some  active  politicians 
of  meaner  rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Mau/ 
quitted  the  country.  Numerous  prosecutions 
for  misprision  of  treason,  for  libel,  and  for  eon- 
spiracy,  were  instituted.  Convictions  were  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and 
rigorous  punishments  were  inflicted  by  courtly 
Ji;2lgss.    With  these  eriminal  proceedings  wsn 
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Joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely  less  formida- 
Dle,  Actions  were  brought  a^inst  persons 
yrho  had  defamed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  da- 
mages tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  without  difficulty  obtained.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Flushed  with  this  great  victory,  the 
government  proceeded  to  attack  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  corporations  which  were  governed 
by  Whig  officers,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  returning  Whig  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Borouzh  after  borough  was  compelled 
to  surrender  its  privileges,  and  new  charters 
were  granted  which  gave  the  ascendency  every- 
where to  the  Tories. 

These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible, 
had  yet  the  semblance  of  legality.  They  were 
also  accompanied  by  y  act  intending  to  quiet 
the  uneasiness  with  which  many  loyal  men 
looked  forwax^  to  the  accession  of  a  popish 
sovereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York  by  his  firsfrwife,  was  mar- 
ried to  George,  a  prince  of  the  orthodox  house 
of  Denmark.  The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy 
might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  effectually  secured  if^ith- 
out  any  violation  of  the  order  of  succession. 
The  king  and  his  heir  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age.  Both  were  approaching  the  decline  of 
life.  The  king's  health  was  good.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  James,  if  he  ever  came 
to  the  throne,  would  have  but  a  short  reign. 
Beyond  his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect of  a  long  series  of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished  party,  for  the 
temper  of  judges  and  juries  was  such  that  no 
writer  whom  the  government  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The  dread 
of  punishment,  therefore,  did  all  that  a  censor- 
ship could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits 
resounded  with  harangues  against  the  sin  of 
rebellion.  The  treatises  in  which  Pilmer  main- 
tained that  hereditary  despotism  was  the  form 
of  government  ordained  by  God,  and  that 
limited  monarchy  was  a  pernicious  absurdity, 
had  recently  appeared,  and  had  been  favourably 
received  by  a  large  section  of  Uie  Tory  party. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Russell  was  put  to  death,  adopted  by  a 
solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and 
ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Mil- 
ton, and  Baxter  to  bo  publicly  burned  in  the 
court  of  the  .schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  king  at  length  ven- 
tured to  overstep  the  bounds  which  he  had 
during  some  years  observed,  and  to  violate  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  was,  that  not 
more  than  three  years  should  pass  between  the 
disjaolving  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking 
of  another ;  but,  when  three  years  had  elapsed 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which 
sat  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were  issued  for  an  elec- 
tion. This  infraction  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  king  had 
little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  counties  were  gene- 
rally on  his  side ;  and  many  boroughs  in  which 
the  Whigs  had  lately  held  sway  had  been  so  re- 
modelled that  they  were  certain  to  tetum  none 
but  courtiers. 


In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  nolate^] 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  lork.  That 
prince  was,  partly  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  sternness  and 
harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular,  that  it 
had  been  thought  necessai^  to  keep  him  out  of 
sight  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Par- 
liament, lest  his  public  appearance  should  give 
an  advantage  to  the  party  which  was  struggling 
to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  govern  Scotland,  where 
the  savage  old  tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking 
into  the  grave.  Even  Lauderdale  was  now  out- 
done. The  administration  of  James  was  marked 
by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous  punishments,  and 
by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  of  which  even  that 
age  ftimished  no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy 
Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoner^  to  the 
question ;  but  the  sight  was  so  dreadful,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  boots  appeared,  even  the  most 
servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers  hastened  ont 
of  the  chamber.  'The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted  ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  order  that  the  members 
should  keep  their  seats  on  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked,  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  th« 
worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contem- 
plate without  pity  and  horror.  He  not  only 
came  to  council  when  the  torture  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, but  watched  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers 
with  that  sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in 
science.  Thus  he  employed  himself  at  Edin- 
burgh till  the  event  of  the  conflict  between  the 
court  and  the  Whigs  was  no  longer  doubtfuL 
He  then  returned  to  England ;  but  he  was  still 
excluded  by  the  Test  Act  from  all  public  em- 
ployment; nor  did  the  king  at  first  think  it  safe 
to  violate  a  statute  which  the  great  migority  of 
his  most  loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  securities  of  their  religion  and  of  their 
civil  rights.  When,  however,  it  appeared,  from 
a  succession  of  trials,  that  the  nation  had  pci- 
tience  to  endure  almost  any  thing  that  the  go- 
vernment had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured 
to  dispense  with  the  law  in  his  brother's  favour. 
The  duke  again  took  his  seat  in  the  councily 
and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval  affairs. 

^hese  breaches  of  the  Constitution  excite<% 
it  is  true,  some  murmurs  among  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  were  not  unanimously  approved 
even  by  the  king's  ministers.     Halifax,  in  pa'* 
ticular,  now  a  marquess  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
had,  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had 
by  hie  help  gained  the  ascendant,  begun  to  turn 
Whig.     As  soon  as  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out,  he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lorda 
to  make  provision  against  the  danger  to  whicli, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
the  nation  might  be  exposed.   He  now  saw  with, 
alarm  the  violence  of  that  reaction  which  was, 
in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work.     He  did 
not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.    He  detested  the  French  allianoe;    He 
disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  Parlii^ 
menta.     He  regretted  the  severity  with  whicli 
the  Tanquished  party  was  treated.     He  who, 
when  the  Whigs  were  predominant,  had  ren- 
tured  to  pronotmce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ven- 
tured, when  they  were  vanquished  and  helpless, 
to  intercede  for  Bussell.    At  one  of  the  last 
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ooimdls  vliich  Oharlefi  held,  a  remarkable  scene 
took  place.  The  charter  of  Massachosetta  had 
been  forfeited.  A  qaestion  arose  how,  for  the 
ftatnre,  the  colonj  should  be  govemed.  The 
generiJ  opinion  of  the  board  was  that  the  whole 
power,  legislatiYe  as  well  as  ezeeutiYe,  should 
abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax  took  the  opposite 
fide,  and  argued  with  great  energy  against  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  representative 
goTemment  It  was  in  yain,  he  said,  to  think 
that  a  population,  sprung  from  the  English 
ftock,  and  animated  by  English  feelings,  would 
long  bear  to  be  deprived  of  English  institutions, 
life,  he  exclaim^,  would  not  be  worth  having 
in  a  country  where  liberty  and  property  were 
at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.  The 
Bake  of  York  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  Ian* 
gaage,  and  represented  to  his  brother  the  dan- 
ger of  retaining  in  office  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions  of 
Uarvell  and  Sidn^. 

Some  modem  writers  have  blamed  Halifax 
for  continuing  in  the  ministry  while  he  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  were  conducted.  But  this 
censure  is  unjust.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it,  wai^  then  unknown.*  The  thing  it- 
lelf  did  not  exist,  for  it  belongs  to  an  age  in 
which  parliamentary  government  is  ftilly  esta- 
blished. At  present  &e  chief  servants  of  the 
crown  form  one  body.  They  are  understood  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  each 
other,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main  principles  on 
which  &e  executive  administration  ought  to  be 
conducted.  If  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
arises  among  them>  it  is  easily  compromised ; 
but  if  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on  a  vital 
point,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
his  office,  he  is  held  .responsible  even  for  steps 
which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues 
from  taking.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
heads  of  the  veurious  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion were  bound  together  in  no  such  partner- 
ship. Each  of  them  was  aooountable  for  his 
own  acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own 
official  seal,  for  the  documents  which  he  signed, 
for  the  eounsal  which  he  gave  to  the  king.  No 
statesman  was  held  answerable  for  what  he  had 
not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to  do.  If 
he  took  oare  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was 
wrong,  and  if,  when  e  ^usulted,  he  recommend- 
ed what  was  right,  he  was  blameless.  It  would 
have  been  thought  strange  sorupulosity  in  him  to 
^uit  his  post  because  his  advice  as  to  matters  not 
itrietly  within  his  own  department  was  not  taken 
bj  his  maeter ;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiral- 
ty, for  example,  because  the  finances  were  in 
disorder,  or  the  Board  of  Treasury  because  the 
foreign  relationcr  of  the  kingdom  were  in  an  un- 
^  Bstia&etory  state.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no 
Beans  unusual  to  see  in  high  office,  at  the  same 
tioie,  men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one  an- 
other 80  widely  as  ever  Pulteney  differed  from 
Walpole,  or  Vox  ttom  Pitt 

The  moderate  and  eonstitational  oounsels  of 
Halifax  were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by 
Frtneia  Nortii,  Lord  Guildford,  who  had  lately 
been  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  cha- 
laeter  of  Guildford  has  been  drawn  at  full 
length  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a  most  in- 
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tolerant  Tory,  a  most  affected  and  pedantio 
writer,  but  a  vigilant  observer  of  all  tbose  mi- 
nute circumstances  whieh  throw  light  on  the 
dispositions  of  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
biographer,  though  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  &e  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and  though 
he  was  evidently  anxious  to  produce  a  most  flat- 
tering likeness,  was  yet  unable  to  portray  the 
lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  the  most  ignoble 
of  mankind ;  yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford  wa« 
clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency  in  let* 
ters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  faults 
were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  female  beau- 
ty, nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine ;  yet  neither 
wine  nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious 
and  frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest  youth, 
into  one  fit  of  indisore^  generosity.  Though  of 
noble  descent,  he  rose  ■  his  profession  by  paying 
ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possessed  influ- 
ence in  the  courts.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
the  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  and,  as  such,  was  party  to 
some  of  the  foulest  judicial  murders  recorded 
in  our  history.  He  had  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive from  the  first  that  Gates  and  Bedloe  were 
impostors,'  but  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
were  greatly  excited;  the  government  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure ;  and  North  was  a  maa 
not  to  risk  a  good  place  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Accordingly,  while  he  was  ia 
secret  drawing  up  a  recitation  of  the  whole  ro- 
mance of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  declared  in  publio 
that  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  m  the 
sun  in  heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  brow- 
beat, from  the  seat  of  judgment,  the  unfortu- 
nate Roman  Catholics  who  were  arraigned 
before  him  for  their  lives.  He  had  at  length 
reached  the  highest  post  in  the  law;  but  a 
lawyer  who,  after  many  years  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional labour,  engages  in  politics  for  the  first 
time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  seldom  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  statesman,  and  Guild- 
ford was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  that 
he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  his  colleagues 
on  foreign  affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating 
to  his  own  profession,  his  opinion  had  less 
weight  at  the  council  board  than  that  of  any 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seal.  Such 
as  his  influence  was,  however,  he  used  it,  as  fibr 
as  he  dared,  on  the  side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Lawrence 
Hyde,  who  had  recently  been  created  Earl  of 
Rochester.  Of  all  Tories,  Rochester  was  the 
most  intolerant  and  uncompromising.  The 
moderate  members  of  his  party  complained 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Treasury, 
while  he  was  first  commissioner  there,  went  to 
noisy  lealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion 
was  that  they  were  always  drinking  confttsion 
to  Whiggery,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  bum  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duke  of  York,  pleased 
with  a  spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his  own, 
supported  his  brother-in-law  passionately  and 
obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  sur- 
mount and  supplant  each  other  kept  the  court 
in  incessant  agitation.  Halifax  pressed  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to  grant  a  gene- 
ral amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Tork  of  all 
sh&re  in  the  g</vernment,  to  recall  Monmouth 
from  banishment^  to  break  with  Louis,  and  te 
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form  a  close  onion  with  Holland  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Puke  of  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  a 
Parliament,  regarded  the  Tanquished  Whigs 
with  nndiminiBhed  hatred,  still  flattered  him- 
self that  the  design  formed  nearly  fifteen  years 
before  at  Dover  might  be  accomplished,  daily 
represented  to  his  brother  the  impropriety  of 
iuifering  one  who  was  at  heart  a  Republican 
to  hold  the  privy  seal,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  lord 
treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  struggling,  Go- 
dolphin,  cautious,  silent,  and  laborious,  observ- 
ed a  neutrality  l>etween  them.  Sunderland, 
with  his  usual  restless  perfidy,  intrigued  against 
Ihem  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  office 
in  disgrace  for  having  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  but  had  made  his  peace  hj  em- 
ploying the  good  offices  o#ihe  Puchess  of  Porta- 
mouth,  and  by  cringing  to  the  Puke  of  York, 
and  was  once  more  secretary  of  state. 

Nor  was  Louis  negligent  or  inactive.  Bvery 
thing  at  that  moment  favoured  his  designs.  He 
bad  nothing  to  apprehend  firom  the  German 
•mpire,  which  was  then  contending  against  the 
^Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could  not,  un- 
•upported,  venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  indidge  his  ambition  and 
insolence^  without  restraint  He  seised  Dizmude 
and  Courtray.  He  bombarded  Luxomburg,  He 
axacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submissions.  The  power  of  France 
at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  ever 
before  or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten 
oenturies  which  separated  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not 
easy  to  say  where  her  acquiations  would  stop, 
if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  vas- 
ialage.  The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ,was  therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  reconciliation  of  English 
parties.  For  this  end,  bribes,  promises,  and 
menaces  were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
was  sometimeB  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsi- 
dy, and  sometimes*  Mghtened  by  being  told 
that,  if  he  convoked  the  houses,  the  se<»:et  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  Dover  should  be  pub- 
lished. Several  privy  councillors  were  bought ; 
and  attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
Tain.    When  he  had  been  found  incorruptible, 

*  Lord  pTMtoii,  who  mm  %nroy  »t  Fnia,  wrote  tlMoee 
to  Hftlilkz  as  follows :  "I  find  that  your  lordship  lies  still 
under  the  same  mls/brtnne  of  being  no  IkTonnte  to  this 
•onrt;  and  Monsieur  Barillon  dare  not  do  yoa  the  honoar 
to  shine  apon  yon,  sin«e  his  master  frowneth.  They  know 
Tsry  well  your  lordship's  qnaliflcatlons,  which  make  them 
Ibar,  and,  oonsequently,  hate  you;  and  be  assozw^  mj  ; 


all  the  art  and  influence  of  the  Freach  embassy 
were  employed  to  drive  him  from  office ;  but  his 
poUshed  wit  and  his  various  acoomplishments 
had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master,  thai 
the  design  failed.* 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on  tha 
defensive.  He  openly  accused  Rochester  ni 
malversation.  An  inquiry  took  place.  It  ap* 
peared  that  forty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  he  was  not  only  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  hopes  of  the  white  staff,  but  waa 
removed  from  the  direction  of  the  finances  to 
the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative  and  im- 
portant post  of  lord  president  ''I  have  seen 
people  kicked  down  stairs  before,"  said  Halifax, 
"but  my  Lord  Rochester  is  the  first  person 
that  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs."  Godolphin, 
now  a  peer,  became  first  commissioner  of  tha 
Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued.  Tba 
event  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  Oharles^i 
and  Charles  could  not  come  to  a  decision.  In 
his  perplexity,  he  promised  everything  to  every- 
body. He  would  stand  by  France ;  he  would 
break  with  France ;  he  would  never  meet  an* 
other  Parliament;  he  would  order  writs  for  » 
Parliament  to  be  issued  without  delay.  He  as- 
sured the  Duke  of  York  that  Halifax  should  be 
dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax  that  the 
duke  should  be  sent  to  Scotland.  In  public  he 
affected  implacable  resentment  against  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  private  conveyed  to  Monmouth 
assurances  of  imalterable  affection.  How  long» 
if  the  king's  life  had  been  protracted,  his  hesi- 
tation might  have  lasted,  and  what  would  have 
been  his  resolve,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Early  in  the  year  1G85,  while  hostile  partiea 
were  anxiously  awaiting  his  determination,  he 
died,  and  a  new  scene  opened.  In  a  few  months 
the  excesses  of  the  government  obliterated  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  Opposition.  The 
violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig  party 
prostrate  was  followed  by  a  still  more^  violent 
reacUon  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken  indicated  that  the  great  conflict 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Parliament  was  about  to  b# 
brought  to  a  final  issue. 


lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  yon  to  Rufford,  it  shaQ 
be  employed  for  that  end.  Two  things,  T  hear,  they  par- 
tIculariT  ol^eot  against  yon,  yonr  eecroer,  and  yonr  oeiiif 
tnoapable  of  belag  eormptsd.  Against  these  two  things  X 
know  they  have  deoUved."  The  date  of  the  letter  is  0^ 
tober  6^  N.  &,  168S. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


I  INTEND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  descrip* 
tioQ  of  tho  state  in  'whioh  England  was  at 
the  time  when  the  crown  passed  from  Charles 
fhe  Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a  description, 
composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  materials, 
most  necessarily  be  Tery  imperfect.  Tet  it 
msy,  perhaps,  correct  some  false  notions  which 
would  render  the  subsequent  narratiye  onintel- 
figible  or  nninstnictiTe. 

If  we  would  stvdy  with  profit  the  history  of 
oar  ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our 
goard  sgainst  that  delusion  which  the  well- 
known  names  of  families,  places,  and  offices 
natonlly  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  coimtry  of  whioh  we  read  was  a  very  differ- 
ent ooantry  firom  that  in  which  we  live.  In 
every  experimental  science  there  is  a  tendency 
towuil  perfection.  •  In  every  human  being 
there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  condition. 
These  two  principles  have  often  sufficed,  even 
irhen  counteracted  by  great  public  calamities 
ft&d  by  bad  institutions,  to  carry  civilization 
rapidly  forward.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no 
ordinary  misgovemment,  will  do  so  much  to 
bake  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant 
effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to 
make  a  nation  prosperous.  It  has  often  beon 
finmd  that  profose  expenditure,  heavy  taxation, 
sbanrd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  tribu- 
ne, disastrous  wars,  seditions,  persecutions, 
e^nflagrations,  inundations,  have  not  been  able 
to  destroy  eapital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of 
private  citizens  have  been  able  to  create  it  It 
can  eanly  be  proved  that,  in  our  own  land,  the 
national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six  cen- 
turies, been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing; 
that  it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than 
mider  the  Flantagenets ;  that  it  was  greater 
under  the  Stuarts  than  under  the  Tudors ;  that, 
in  spite  of  battles,  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it 
was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than 
on  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met; 
Aat,  in  spite  of  maladministralaon,  of  extra  ra- 
ganee,  of  public  bankruptcy,  of  two  costly  and 
imsucoessful  wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the 
fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  resto- 
ratibn.  This  progress,  having  continued  dur- 
ing many  ages,  became  at  length,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  portentously 
rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  dttring  the  nineteenth, 
with  accelerated  velocity.  In  consequence 
partly  of  our  geographical  and  partly  of  our 
noral  position,  we  have,  during  several  genera- 
tions, been  exempt  from  evils  which  have  else- 
where impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  industry.  While  every  part  of  the 
continent,  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a 
trophy.  While  revolutions  have  taken  place 
aQ  around  us,  our  government  has  never  once 
been  subverted  by  violence.  During  a  hundred 
years  there  has  been  in  our  island  no  tumult  of 
nffident  importance  to  be  called  an  insurreo- 
tioB.  The  law  has  never  been  borne  down  either 
by  popular  fmy  or  ^j  regal  tyranny.    Public 


credit  has  been  held  sacred.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  pure.  Even  in  timefl 
which  might  by  Englishmen  be  jostly  called 
evil  times,  we  have  eigoyed  what  almost  every 
other  nation  in  tho  world  would  have  considered 
as  an  ample  measure  of  civil  and  religious  free* 
dom.  Every  man  has  felt  entire  confidence 
that  the  state  would  protect  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligenoe 
and  hoarded  by  his  self-denial  Under  th« 
benignant  influence  of  peace  and  liberfcyy 
soience  has  flourished,  and  has  been  applied  to 
practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before 
known.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  change  te 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  furnishes 
no  parallel  has  taken  place  in  our  country. 
Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by  some  magl« 
cal  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not 
know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  build- 
ing in  ton  thousand.  The  oountrv  gentleman 
would  not  recognise  his  own  fields.  The  in- 
habitant of  the  town  would  not  recognise  hia 
own  street.  Every  thing  has  been  changed  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive 
and  durable  works  of  human  art.  We  might 
find  out  Snowdon  and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar 
Clififs  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might  find  out 
here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or  a  castle 
which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses;  but. 
with  such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would 
be  strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  which  are  now  rich  corn  land  and  mea» 
dow,  intersected  by  green  hedge-rows,  and 
dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats^ 
would  appear'as  moors  overgrown  with  furz<^ 
or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We  should 
see  straggling  huts  built  of  wood  and  covered 
with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manufacturing 
towns  and  sea-ports  renowned  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world.  The  capital  itself  would 
shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  exceeding  those 
of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the 
garb  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  furniture 
and  the  equipages,  the  interior  of  the  shope 
and  dwellings.  Such  a  change  in  the  state  of 
a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  an  historian,  as  any  change  of  the 
dynasty  or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of 
a  community  at  a  given  time  must  be  to  asoer* 
tain  of  how  many  persons  that  community  then 
oonsisted.  Unfortunately,  the  population  of 
England  in  1685  cannot  be  itscertained  with 
perfect  accuracy;  for  no  groat  state  had  then 
adopted  the  wise  course  of  periodically  number- 
ing the  people.  All  men  were  left  to  coigecture 
for  themselves;  and,  as  they  generally  co^jeo* 
tured  without  examining  fact^  and  under  th* 
influenoe  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices) 
their  (piesses  were  often  ludicrously  absurd. 
Even  intelligent  Londoners  otdinarily  talked  of 
London  as  containing  several  millions  of  souls. 
It  was  eonfidentiy  asserted  by  many  that  during 
the  thirty-five  years  whioh  had  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Resto- 
ration, the  population  of  the  city  had  increased 
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by  two  millionB.*  Bven  wliile  the  rayages  of 
the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still  had  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  «f  inhabitants. f  Some  persons, 
disgusted  by  these  exaggerations,  ran  violently 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  Isaac  Vossius, 
ft  man  of  undoubted  parts  and  learning,  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  there  were  only  two  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland, 
ftnd  Ireland  taken  together.]; 

"We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means 
of  crrrecting  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some 
minds  were  hurried  by  national  vanity,  and 
others  by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox.  There  are 
oxtant  three  computations  which  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other;  they  proceed  on  dif- 
ferent principles ;  and  yet  there  is  little  differ-^ 
ence  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the 
year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald, 
a  political  arithmetician  of  great  acuteness  and 
judgment.  The  basis  of  his  calculations  was 
the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690  by  the 
officers  who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth 
money.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
was,  that  the  population  of  England  was  nearly 
live  millions  and  a  half.} 

About  the. same  time,  King  William  the  Third 
iraa  desirous  to  ascertain  the  comparatiye 
gtrength  of  the  religious  sects  into  which  the 
community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  was  in^ 
Btituted,  and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  number  of  his  English  sub- 
jects must  have  been  about  five  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  II 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an 
actuary  of  eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient 
parochial  registers  to  all  the  tests  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  statistical  science  ena- 
bled him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was,  that^at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  England  was  a  little  under  five  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  souls. ^ 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  con- 
oert  by  different  persons  from  different  sets  of 
materials,  the  highest,  which  is  that  of  King, 
does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is  that  of  Fin- 
laison,  by  one-twelfth.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  confidence  pronounce  that,  when  James  the 
Second  reigned,  England  contained  between  five 
million  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  On  the  very  highest  supposition, 
the  then  had  less  than  one-third  of  her  present 
population,  and  less  than  three  times  the  popu- 
Ution  which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic 
oapital. 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in 
overy  part  of  tlie  kingdom,,  but  generally  much 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
ghires.     In  truth,  a  large  part  of  the  country 


•  Obserrations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  by  Gftptain 
John  araunt,  (gir  WiUlam  Petty,)  ch&p.  ix.  m 

f  **  She  doth  oomprebend 

Fnll  flft«en  hniidred  tboiwand  which  do  tpend 
Their  dny«  wilhin."— Great  SrUaWt  JtenUf,  1671. 

X  iNutc  VoasluB,  ]>e  Mftgnitudino  Urblum  Sfnartim,  1085. 
ToMlas,  as  we  learn  from  St  Svrcmond,  talked  on  this 
•ul^eot  oftener  and  longer  tban  fanhkmable  circles  oared 
to  listen. 

I  King's  Natural  and  PoliUeal  Obsenratlons,  1896.  This 
>«iaable  treatise,  which  ought  to  be  read  as  the  anthor 
Wvoto  it,  and  not  as  garbled  by  DaTenaal,  will  be  fimiid 
la  MBw  editions  of  Ghalmen's  Estimate. 


beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  eeiw 
tury,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Physical  and 
moral  causes  had  concurred  to  prevent  civiliza- 
tion from  spreading  to  that  region.  The  air 
was  inclement ;  the  soil  was  generally  such  ao 
required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract 
which  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  which, 
even  when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was  con- 
stantly desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish  marau- 
ders. Before  the  union  of  the  two  British 
crowns,  and  long  after  that  union,  there  was  aa 
great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  North- 
umberland as  there  now  is  between  Massachu- 
setts and  the  settlem^ts  of  those  sauatters 
who,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admi- 
nister a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the  dag- 
ger. In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  wero 
still  distinctly  perceptible,  many  miles  south 
of  the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in 
the  lawless  manners  of  the  people.  There  was 
still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose  call- 
ing was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away 
whole  herds  of  cattle.  It  was  found  necessary, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  enact  laws  of  great 
severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages. 
The  magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cum— - 
berland  were  authorized  to  raise  bands  of  armed 
men  for  the  defence  of  property  and  order ;  and 
provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
these  levies  by  local  taxation.**  The  parishes 
were  required  to  keep  blood-hounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old 
men  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  could  well  remember  the  time 
when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  common  -Af  yet, 
even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats 
among  the  hills  and  morasses,  for  the  geogra- 
phy of  that  wild  country  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  Even  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  from  Borrowdalo 
to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept 
by  the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably, 
in  their  youth,  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice by  that  road.  J  J  The  seats  of  the  gentry 
and  Uie  larger  farm-houses  were  fortified. 
Oxen  were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  over- 
hanging battlements  of  the  residence,  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peel.  The  in- 
mates slept  with  arms  at  their  sides.  Hugo 
stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to 
crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who  might  ven- 
ture to  assail  the  little  garrison.  No  traveller 
ventured  into  that  country  without  making  his 
will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with  the  whole 
body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serv- 
ing men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriffs.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  provisions;   for  the  country 

I  l>alrymple*s  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  I.  The  prae- 
tioo  of  reckoning  the  population  by  sects  was  long  fashloo- 
ablo.  GnlliTer  says  <^  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  <*iie 
laughed  at  my  odd  arithmeUo,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it« 
in  reckoidng  the  numbers  of  our  people  by  a  computation 
drawn  fh>m  the  several  sects  among  ns  in  religion  and 

politics."  : 

%  Pre&oe  to  the  Population  Returns  of  1SZ\. 

—  Statutes  14  Oar.  H.,  c  22;  18  A  19  Car.  II.,  o.  8;  20  A 
30  Car.  11,  c  2. 

ft  Nicolson  and  Bonnie,  Disoonrse  on  the  Andent  Statt 
of  the  Border,  1777. 

^  Grab's  Journal  of  a  Tour  t&  the  Lakes,  Oct.  3^  1760. 
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iras  t  wflderness  which  afforded  no  supplies. 
The  spot  where  the  oaTaiDade  halted  to  dine, 
nnder  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  irregular  vigour  with  which  criminal  jus- 
tice vas  administered  shocked  observers  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts. 
Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  convicted  house-breakers  and 
cattle-stealers  vriih  the  promptitude  of  a  couri- 
inartial  in  a  mutiny;  and  the  convicts  were  hur- 
ried by  scores  to  the  gallovrs.*  Within  the  me- 
mory of  some  who  are  still  li^ng,  the  sportsman 
who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne,  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar 
Castle  peopled  by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage 
Uum  the  Indians  of  California,  and  heard  with 
siirprise  the  half-naked  women  chanting  a  wild 
mesBore,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks 
danced  a  war-dance,  f 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  esta- 
blished on  the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace 
came  industry  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Mean- 
while it  was  discovered  that  the  regions  north 
of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  a 
Booree  of  vrealth  far  more  precious  than  the 
gold-mines  of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almost  every 
ttanufkcture  might,  be  most  profitably  earried 
on.  A  conatant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to 
roll  northward.  It  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
1841  that  the  ancient  arohiepiscopa)  province 
of  York  contained  two-sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  province  was  believed  to  contain  only 
one-seventh  of  the  population.  {  In  Lanca- 
shire the  number  ox  inhabitants  appears  to 
have  inereaaed  nin^old,  while  in  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Northamptonshire  it  has  hardly  dou- 
bled.} 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence and  precision  than  of  the  population. 
The  revenue  of  England  onder  Charles  the 
Second  was  small  when  compared  with  the  re- 
sources which  she  even  then  possessed,  or  with 
tiie  sums  which  were  raised  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Provinees,  and  was  hardly  one- 
fiflh  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the 
excise,  which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  produced  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie  very  heavy 
on  the  nation.    The  tax  on  chimneys,  though 


•  9arth't  Uft  of  Guildford.    HntehlnMU'i  History  of 
CnmberlftiML  p«rish  of  Brunpton. 
t  See  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  Journal,  Oct  7, 1827,  ba  his  Lift 
I  hj  Mr.  LockharL 

t  Itelrymple,  Appendix  to  Part  IT.,  Beok  I.    The  rs- 
tnaa  of  the  hearth  Boney  lead  to  nearly  the  same  oon- 
[  di^ott.    The  hearths  in  the  provlnoe  of  Tork  were  not  a 

'  Mith  of  the  hearths  of  England. 

i  I  do  not,  of  coarse,  pretend  to  strict  eccnracy  here ; 

rat  I  helieT«  that  vhoercr  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 

puPB  the  last  returns  of  hearth  money  in  the  reign  of 

,  wlUfam  the  Third  with  the  census  of  1841,  will  come  to  a 

concliii4o«  not  rery  difiuent  from  mine. 

I  Thm  are,  in  the  P^slan  JAhrtaj^  some  halltds  of  Chat 
»B»  CO  the  chiMney  money.    I  will  gire  a  specimen  or  two : 

*Tbe  mood  old  dames,  wbencTer  they  the  chimney  Titan  eapled, 
Unto  their  nook*  Uiey  taste  away,  their  pots  and  pipktns  hide. 
Thetv  is  Bot  one  old  dame  bi  ten,  and  search  the  nation  throngfa, 
Bet  JC  yoa  talk  of  Alauiey  mm,  wiU  spare  a  oone  or  two." 


less  productive,  raised  far  lomder  murmurs 
The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is, 
indeed,  almost  always  out  of  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  which  th^^  bring  into  the 
Exchequer;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was, 
even  among  direct  imposts,  peculiarly  odious, 
for  it  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domi* 
ciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  ahe  English 
have  always  been  impatient  to  a  degree  which 
the  people  of  other  countries  can  but  faintiy 
conceive.  The  poorer  householders  were  fre- 
quently unable  to  pay  their  hearth  money  to 
the  day.  When  this  happened,  their  furniture 
was  distrained  without  mercy ;  for  the  tax  was 
farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  credit- 
ors, proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The 
collectors  were  loudly  accused  of  performing 
their  unpopular  duty  with  harshness  and  inso- 
lence. It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  chil- 
dren began  to  wail,  and  the  did  women  ran  to 
hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the  single  bed 
of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  been  carried 
away  and  sold.  The  net  annual  receipt  from 
this  tax  was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  || 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of  income 
which  have  been  mentioned  we  add  the  royal 
domains,  then  far  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  not 
yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures  and 
the  fines,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  annual 
revenue  of  the  crown  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Of  the  Post-office,  more  will  hereafter  be  said. 
The  profits  of  that  establishment  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king's  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to 
have  been,  charged  with  the  payment  of  about 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  interest  of 
the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in  the  Exchoquer 
by  the  Cabal.  While  Danby  was  at  the  head 
of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  their 
dividends,  though  not  with  the  strict  punctu- 
ality of  modern  times ;  but  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  at  the  Treasury  had  been  less  ex- 
pert, or  less  solicitous  to  maintain  public  faith. 
Sinc9  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over  the 
Whigs,  not  a  farthing  had  been  paid,  and  no 
redress  was  granted  to  the  suflferers  till  a  new 
dynasty  had  established  a  new  system.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  island  by 
William  the  Third.  From  a  period  of  imme- 
morial antiquity  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
every  English  government  to  contract  debts. 


Again: 

"  IJke  planderlnff  loldlers  they'd  entpr  the  door, 
And  mnke  a  dlKtresa  on  the  gnoda  of  the  poor, 
While  rrlKhtad  poor  children  distractedly  cried : 
This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride." 

Tn  the  British  Mtmenm  there  are  doprgerel  rerses  «ra^ 
posed  on  the  same  sulyeot  and  in  the  same  spirit  :~- 

*'Or  It  throQirh  pererty,  It  be  not  paM, 
For  cnieJty  to  tear  away  the  single  bed, 
On  which  the  poor  man  rests  his  weary  head, 
At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread.'* 

I  take  this  opportnnitr,  the  flrnt  which  orcnrs,  of  m. 
knowledging  moot  gratenilly  the  kind  and  liberal  mannet 
in  which  the  5I."v««ter  and  Vice-Master  of  Magdalen**  Co*- 
lei;e.  Cambridge,  gare  me  aeoess  to  the  Taluablti  collections 
of  Pepys. 
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What  the  Berolvtion  introduced  was  the  prae^ 
tice  :f  honestly  paying  them.* 

Bj  plundering  the  pnbUc  creditor,  it  was 
iMsaible  io  m&\s^  an  income  of  abont  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  vith  some  occa- 
sional help  from  France,  support  the  necessary 
charges  of  the  goyernment  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  Ihe  court;  for  that  load  whiqh 
pressed  most  heanly  on  the  finances  of  the 

Eeat  continental  states  was  here  scarcely  felt. 
France,  Gennany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
ftrmies,  such,  as  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip 
the  Second  had  neyer  employed  in  time  of  war, 
were  kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions 
and  raYoHns  were  eyerywhere  rising,  construct* 
ed  on  principles  unknown  to  Parma  or  Spinola. 
Stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accu- 
mulated, such  as  eyen  Richelieu,  whom  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker 
of  prodigies,  would  haye  pronounced  fabulous. 
Ko  man  could  journey  many  leagues  in  those 
countries  without  hearing  the  drums  of  a  regi- 
ment on  march,  or  being  challenged  by  the  sen- 
tinels on  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.  In 
our  island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to 
Uye  long  and  to  trayel  far  without  being  once 
reminded,  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound,  that 
the  defence  of  nations  had  become  a  science 
and  a  calling.  The  m^ority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  under  twenty-fiye  years  of  age  had 

Srobably  neyer  seen  a  company  of  regular  sol- 
iefs.  Of  the  cities  which,  in  the  civil  war, 
had  yaliantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scarce 
ene  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 
The  gates  stood  open  night  and  day.  The 
ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts  had  been  suf- 
fered to  faU  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  only 
that  the  townsfolk  might  haye  a  pleasant  walk 
on.  summer  eyenings.  ,  Of  the  old  baronial 
keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  can- 
non of  Fairfax  and  Oromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps 
of  ruin,  oyergrown  with  iyy.  Those  which 
remained  had  lost  their  martial  character,  and 
were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  moats  were  turned  into  preseryes  of  carp 
and  pike.  The  mounds  were  planted  with  fra- 
grant shrubs,  through  which  spiral  walks  ran 
np  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mirrors 
And  painting8.f  There  were  still  to  be  seen, 
on  the  capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many 
inland  hills,  tall  posts  surmounted  by  barrels. 
Once  these  barrels  had  been  filled  with  pitch. 
Watchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in  seasons 
of  danger ;  and,  within  a  few  hours  after  a 
Spanish  sidl  had  been  discoyered  in  the  Chan- 
nel, or  after  a  thousand  Scottish  moss-troopers 
had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the  signal  fires  were 
blazing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole  counties  were 
rising  in  arms.  But  many  years  had  now 
•lapsed  since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted, 
and  they  were  regarded  rather  as  curious  relics 
of  ancient  manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  J 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised  was 


«  Vj  chief  authorities  for  this  flaaneial  statement  will 
be  found  in  the  Oftmmoai*  Joonials,  lUrch  1  and  Blareh 

t  See,  for  example,  the  pletur*  of  the  numnd  at  Hmriho- 
Toogh,  in  Stnkelj's  Itlneraram  Curiosum. 

t  OhamberlaTne's  State  of  Bng land,  1684. 

|18  *  14 Oar.  II.,e.8;  UCto.U.,  e.4.  Cbamberlajnfl»s 
•tate  of  England,  1684. 

I  Drydeutln  hit  Cyvaoa  and  Iphifenia,  ezpreend,  irith 
hi*  Of nal  keenneai  aiad  tneigy,  tiM  nntinientB  whloh  had 


the  militia.  That  force  had  been  remodelietf 
by  two  acts  of  Parliament  passed  shortly  after 
the  Restoration.  Byery  man  who  possessed 
fiye  hundred  pounds  a  year  deriyed  from  land, 
or  six  thousand  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
bound  to  proTide,  equip,  and  pay,  at  his  own 
charge,  one  horseman.  Eyeiy  man  who  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year  deriyed  from  land,  or  six 
hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged 
in  like  manner,  with  one  plkeman  or  musketeer. 
Smaller  jplroprietors  were  joined  together  in  a 
kind  of  society,  for  which  our  language  does 
not  afford  a  special  name,  but  which  an  Athe- 
nian would  haye  called  a  Synteleia ;  and  each 
society  was  required  to  ftirnish,  according  to 
its  means,  a  horse  soldier,  or  a  foot  soldier. 
The  whole  number  of  cayalry  and  infantry  thus 
maintained  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men.J 

The  king  was,  by  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
the  realm,  and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  ao- 
knowledgment  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
the  sole  captain  general  of  this  large  force.  The 
lords  lieutenant  and  their  deputies  held  the 
command  under  him,  and  appointed  meetings 
for  drilling  and  inspection.  The  time  occupi^ 
by  such  meetings,  howeyer,  was  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  were  authorized  to  inflict  slight  penaltiea 
for  breaches  of  discipline.  Of  the  ordinary  cost 
no  part  was  paid  by  the  crown ;  but  when  the 
train-bands  were  called  out  agaiost  an  enemy, 
their  subsistence  became  a  charge  on  the  gene- 
ral reyenue  of  the  state,  and  they  were  subject 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who'  looked  on'  the  militia 
with  no  friendly  eye.  Men  who  had  trayelled 
much  on  the  Continent,  who  had  maryelled  at 
the  stem  precision  with  which  eyery  sentinel 
moyed  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which 
poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to  chaso 
the  Ottoman  from  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who 
had  been  dazzled  by  ue  well-ordered  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  of  Louis,  sneered  much  at 
the  way  in  which  the  peasants  of  Deyonshire 
and  Yorkshire  marched  and  wheeled,  shouldered 
muskets  and  ported  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked  with 
ayersion  on  a  force  which  could  not,  ynthout 
extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liber- 
ties and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.  H 
Enlightened  patriots,  when  they  contrasted 
these  rude  leries  with  the  battalions  which,  in 
time  of  war,  a  few  hours  might  bring  to  the 
coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  dangerous  a3  it  might  be  to  keep  up 
a  permanent  military  establishment,  it  might 
be  more  dangerous  still  to  stake  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  country  on  the  result  of  a 
contest  between  ploughmen  officered  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  yeteran  warriors  led  by  mar- 
shals of  France.    In  Parliament,  howeyer,  it 


been  fhshlonable  among  the  arfCf^hants  of  James  the 
Second: 

*•  The  wmntry  lines  aronnd  with  loud  ahurms, 

And  raw  tn  flelds  the  rode  mmtla  swamu ; 

Months  without  hand*,  malnta^'d  at  vast  expenee^ 

In  peace  a  charge^  Id  war  a  wdn  defenoe. 

Stout  once  a  month  they  nuunch,  a  blusterlnt  band. 

And  ever,  but  tn  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

TMa  was  the  morn  when,  iMulnK  on  the  gnard. 

Drawn  up  In  rank  and  Ale,  they  itood  prepared 

Of  aermlng  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 

Iten  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  nr  the  day  ** 
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WIS  necessary  to  express  snoh  opinions  with 
some  reserve,  for  the  militia  Was  an  institution 
eminently  popular.  Every  reflection  thrown  on 
it  excited  the  indignation  of  hotfa  the  great  par- 
ties in  the  state,  and  especially  of  that  party 
which  was  distingtdshed  hy  peculiar  setJ  for 
monarchy  and  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
srray  of  the  counties  was  commanded  almost 
exclusively  hy  Toiy  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
They  were  proud  of  their  military  rank,  and 
oonsidered  an  insult  offered  to  the  service  to 
which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves. 
They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that  whatever 
was  said  against  a  militia  was  said  in  favour  of 
a  standing  army,  and  the  name  of  standing 
army  was  hatefUl  to  them.  One  such  army  had 
held  dominion  in  England,  and  under  that  do- 
ininion  the  king  had  been  murdered,  the  nobfiity 
degraded,  the  landed  gentry  plundered,  the 
Church  persecuted.  There  was  scarce  a  rural 
grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of  wrongs 
and  insults  suffered  by  himself  or  by  his  father 
at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers. 
One  old  Cavalier  had  seen  half  his  manor-house 
blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of  another  had 
been  hewn  down.  A  third  could  never  go  into 
his  parish  church  without  being  reminded,  by 
the  defaced. scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of 
his  ancestry,  that  Oliver^s  red-coats  had  once 
stabled  theiT  horses  there.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  very  Royalists  who  were  most 
ready  to  fight  for  the  king  themselves,  were  the 
last  persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask  for 
the  means  of  hiring  regular  troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months  after 
his  restoration,  begun  to  form  a  small  standing 
army.  He  felt  that,  without  some  better  pro- 
tection than  that  of  the  train-bands  and  beef- 
eaters, his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be 
eecnre,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city  swarming 
with  warlike  Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  just 
been  disbanded.  He,  therefore,  careless  and 
profuse  as  he  was,  contrived  to  spare  from  his 
pleasures  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  body  of 
guards.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and  of 
public  wealth  his  revenues  increased,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  Commons, 
to  make  gradual  additions  to  his  regular  forces. 
One  considerable  addition  was  made  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  his  reign.  The 
cofiHy,  useless,  and  pestilential  settlement  of 
Tanker  was  abandoned  to  the  barbarians  who 
dwelt  around  it,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  re^ments  of  foot, 
was  brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  thus  formed  by  Charles  the 
Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned 
army  which  has,  in  the  present  century,  marched 
triamphant  into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton 
and  Candahar.  The  Life  Guards,  who  now  form 
two  regiments,  were  then  distributed  into  three 
troops,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
carabineers,  exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps, 
to  which  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
was  confided,  had  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Sven  the  privatce  were  desi^ated  as  gentlemen 
of  tiie  guard.  Many  of  them  were  of  good  fa- 
milies, and  had  held  commissions  in  the  civil 
var.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than  that  of 
the  rooet  favoured  regiment  of  our  time,  and 
would  in  that  age  have  been  thought  a  respect-  j 
able  provision  for  the  younger  son  pf  a  country  { 


gentleman.  Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  hoiif- 
ings,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coati 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold  laoe* 
made  a  splendid  appearance  in  Sl  James's 
Park,  A  small  body  of  grenadier  dragoons, 
who  came  Arom  a  lower  clau  and  received  lower 
pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  Another  body 
of  ^household  cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue 
coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the  Blues,  wai 
generally  quartered  in  th^  neighbourhood  of 
the  capitaL  Near  the  capital  lay  also  the  corpa 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regiment 
0t  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only  regi* 
ment  of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment. 
It  had  recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry 
who  had  returned  f^om  Tangier.  A  single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of  any  re* 
giment,  was  statieaed  near  Berwick,  for  th« 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border.  For  this  species  of  ser- 
vice the  dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly qualified.  He  has  since  become  a  mere 
horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
he  was  accurately  described  by  Montecuouli  ai 
a  foot  soldier,  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order 
to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  whera 
militaiy  service  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments, which  were  then,  as  now,  called  the  first 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  They  generally  did  duty  near  >yhite- 
hall  and  St.  James's  Palace.  As  there  were 
then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered  on  private 
families,  they  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  West* 
minster  and  tiie  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  On« 
of  these,  the  Admiral's  Regiment,  was  espe- 
cially destined  to  service  on  board  of  tiie  fleet* 
The  remaining  four  still  rank  as  the  first  four 
regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  repre- 
sented two  bands  which  had  long  sustained  on 
the  Continent  the  fame  of  English  valou^.  The 
first,  or  Royal  Regiment,  had,  under  the  great 
Qustavus,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third  regimenti 
distinguished  by  flesh-coloured  facings,  ft'om 
which  it  dedved  the  well-known  name  of  the 
Buffs,  ha<|,  tmder  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought 
not  less  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Both  these  gallant  brigades  had  at 
length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled 
from  foreign  service  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
had  been  placed  on  the  English  establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second 
and  fourth  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  just  re- 
turned from  Tangier,  bringing  with  them  crud 
and  licentious  habits,  contracted  in  a  long 
course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few  com- 
panies of  infantry  which  had  not  been  regi- 
mented lay  in*  garrison  at  Tilbury  Fort,  at 
Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and  at  some  other 
important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike  had  been 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
most  of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  large  intermixture  of  pike- 
men.  Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  pecu- 
liarly belonged  to  the  other  class.    Every  foot 
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soldier  had  ftt  hie  Bide  a  sword  for  close  fight. 
The  dragoon  was  armed  like  a  musketeer,  and 
was  also  provided  with  a  weapon  which  had, 
during  many  years,  been  gradually  coming  into 
«se,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a  dag^ 
ger,.  but  which,  from  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, has  been  known  among  us  by  the  French 
name  of  bayonet.  The  bayonet  seems  not  to 
have  been  so  formidable  an  instrument  of  de- 
Btruotion  as  it  has  since  become,  for  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  m  action 
much  time  was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed 
his  bayonet  iu  order  to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again 
in  order  to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  Eng> 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686  con- 
sisted, all  ranks  included,  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand foot,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds 
»  year,  loss  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  mili- 
tiU7  establishment  of  France  then  cost  in  time 
of  peace.  The  daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
Life  Guards  was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  Uie  Dragoons 
eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence, 
and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was 
lax,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
common  law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  courts- 
martial,  and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject; 
nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask 
even  the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  mutiny 
bill.  A  soldier,  Uierefore,  by  knocking  down 
his  eolonel,  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  de- 
serting his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty 
at  all.  Military  punishments  were  doubtiess 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  pubhc  notice, 
or  to  produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was  not 
▼ery  likely  to  enslave  five  millions  of  English- 
men. It  would,  indeed,  have  been  hardly  able 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  London  if  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents; nor  could  the  king  expect  that,  if  a 
rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  help  from  his  other  dominions;  for, 
though  both  Scotland  and  Lreland  supported 
separate  military  establishments,  those  esta- 
blishments were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep 
down  the  Puritan  malecontents  of  &e  former 
kingdom,  and  the  popish  malecontents  of  the 
latter.  The  government  had,  however,  an  im- 
portant military  resource  which  must  not  be  left 
tmnoticed.  There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
Provinces  six  fine  regiments,-  formerly  com^ 
manded  by  the  brave  Ossory»  Of  these  regi- 
ments three  had  been  raised  in  England  and 
three  in  Scotland.  Their  native  prinoe  had  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
if  he  needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or 
domestic  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him,  and 

*  Most  of  tbe  materials  vbich  I  hare  aspd  for  this  ae- 
amiDt  of  tlio  n*{?ular  army  will  be  found  in  tho  Historical 
Becords  of  KogimenLs,  published  by  command  of  King 
tV'illiam  the  Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  «<IUu- 
tukt  general.  See^  aleo^  ChaiaberUjme's  State  of  Sngland, 


were  kept  under  an  excellent  disciplSne,  to 
which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject 
them.* 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the 
nation  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  main- 
tain a  formidable  standing  army,  no  similar 
impediment  prevented  him  firom  making  Eng- 
land the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step 
tending  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force 
which,  while  it  was  the  best  protection  of  the 
island  against  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest  exploits 
achieved  within  the  memory  of  that  generation 
by  English  soldiers  had  been  achieved  in  war 
against  English  princes.  The  victories  of  ouf 
sailors  had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and  had 
averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our  own  solL 
By  at  least  half  the  nation  the  battle  of  Kaseby 
was  remembered  with  horror,  and  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  with  pride  checkered  by  many  painful 
feelings ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and 
Spaniards,  were  recollected  with  unmixed  ex- 
ultation by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the  Resto- 
ration*  tho  Commons,  even  when  most  discon- 
tented and  most  parsimonious,  had  always  been 
bouhtiful  even  to  profusion  where  the  interest 
of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It  had  been  re|»'e* 
sented  to  them,  while  Danby  was  minister,  that 
many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old 
and  unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House  was 
at  that  time  in  no  giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near 
six  hxmdred  thousand  pounds  had  been  granted 
for  the  building  of  thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been 
made  fruitiess  by  the  vices  of  the  government. 
The  list  of  the  king's  ships,  it  is  true,  looked 
well.  There  were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen 
second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed,  were 
less  than  the  third  rates  of  our  time ;  and  the 
third  rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large 
frigates.  This  force,  however,  if  it  had  been 
efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable.. 
But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When  the  reign 
of  Charles  terminated,  his  navy  had  sunk  inta 
degradation  and  decay,  such  as  would  be 
almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  certified  to  us 
by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond  exception. 
Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admi- 
ralty,  drew  up,  in  the  year  1684,  a  memorial 
on  the  state  of  his  department  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Charles.  A  few  months  later,  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty, 
having  visited  England  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  ascertaining  her  maritime  strength,  laid  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  before  Louis.  The  two 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bonrepaux 
declared  that  he  found  every  thing  in  disorder 
and  in  miserable  condition;  that  the  superi- 
ority  of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged 
with  shame  and  envy  at  Whitehall;  and  that 
the  state  of  our  shipping  and  dock-yards  wa3 
of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should 
not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe. f    Pepys 

1684;  Abridgment  of  the  English  MiliUry  Diaeiplintt, 
printed  by  especial  command,  1685 ;  ExercfBe  of  Foot,  by 
their  raA)e«tI«^  command,  1690« 

1 1  refer  to  a  despatch  of  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  date<l 
Veb.  ^,,  lose.    It  iraa  traxucribed  for  Mr.  Fox  from  tlm 
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bformed  his  master  that  the  naral  administra- 
tioB  waa  a  prodigy  of  wastefulness,  corruption, 
^orance,  and  indolence;  that  no  estimate 
eoald  be  trusted;  that  no  contract  was  per- 
lonned;  that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  ves* 
kIs  which  the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament 
had  enabled  the  goTemment  to  build,  and  which 
had  nerer  been  out  of  harbour,  had  been 
made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they  were 
jDore  unfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls  which 
bad  been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch 
and  Spanish  broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men- 
of-war,  indeed,  were  bo  rotten,  that,  unless 
speedily  repaired,  they  would  go  down  at  their 
moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little 
punctoality  that  they  were  glad  to  find  some 
usarer  who  would  purchase  their  tickets  at 
forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  commanders 
who  had  not  powerful  friends  at  court  were 
9ven  worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom 
large  arrears  wepe  due,  after  rainly  importun- 
ing the  gOYernment  during  many  years,  had 
fied  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  eom* 
nanded  by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the 
tea.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  abuse  intro- 
duced by  the  government  of  Charles.  No  state, 
ancient  or  modern,  had,  before  that  time,  made 
a  complete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services.  In  the  great  civilized  nations 
rf  the  Old  World,  Cimon  and  Lysander,  Pom- 
pey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as 
veil  as  by  land.  Nor  had  the  impulse  which 
nantical  science  received  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  produced  any  material  improve- 
Bent  in  the  division  of  labour.  *At  Plodden  the 
right  wing  of  the  victorious  army  was  led  by 
tLe  Admiral  of  England.  At  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
eoBtoar  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled 
by  the  Admiral  of  France.  Neither  John  of 
Anstxia,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whose  direction  the 
iiurine  of  England  was  intrusted  when  the 
Spanish  invaders  were  approaching  our  shores, 
had  received  the  education  of  a  sailor.  Baleigh, 
lughly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had 
Berred  during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France, 
tiie  Netherlands,  and  Ireland.  Blake  had  dis- 
tbgnished  himself  by  his  skilful  and  valiant 
defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled 
ibe  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  same  system  had  been 
followed.  Qreat  fleets  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  direction  of  Rupert  and  Monk;  Rupert, 
who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and  daring 
esTalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted 
his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  moved  the  mirth 
sf  hi^  crew  by  calling  out,  «*  Wheel  to  the  left !" 
But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  per- 
etiye  that  tho  rapid  improvement,  both  of  the 
krt  of  war  and  of  the  art  of  navigation,  made  it 
Meessaiy  to  draw  a  line  between  two  profes- 
RoDs  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded. 
£ther  the  command  of  a  regiment  or  the  corn- 
Band  of  a  ship  was  now  a  matter  quite  suffi- 
cient to  oecnpy  the  attention  of  a  single  mind, 
la  the  year  1 672,  the  French  government  de- 
termmnl  to  educate  young  men  of  good  family 
from  a  very  e&rly  age  specially  for  the  sea  ser- 


ftteefa  an^Tw  dnrlni;  the  peao*  of  Amienii,  uid,  with 
tat  other  ouierialB  brought  together  by  that  great  man, 
fM  btrurted  to  me  hr  the  kindnew  of  the  Iat«  Lady  Hol- 
Md  ani  of  the  pnw&t  Lead  libllaaiL    I  oaghl  to  add 


vice ;  bat  the  English  government,  Instead  of 
following  this  excellent  example,  not  only  con* 
tinned  to  distribute  high  naval  commands  among 
landsmen,  but  selected  for  such  commands  lands- 
men who,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have 
been  put  in  any  important  trust  Any  lad 
of  noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  king's  mistresses  would  speak  a  word, 
might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  with  it 
the  honour  of  the  countrv  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  hi« 
care.  It  mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  taken  a  voyage  except  on  the  Thames ;  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a  breeie ;  that  he- 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  latitude  and 
longitude.  No  previous  training  was  thought 
necessary ;  or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a 
short  trip  in  a  man  of  war,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  no  discipline,  where  he  was  treated 
with  marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in 
a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  If,  in  th» 
intervals  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling, 
he  succeeded  in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few 
technical  phrases  and  the  names  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take 
chargo  of  a  three-decker.  This  is  no  imaginary 
description.  In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volun- 
teered to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Putch.  He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting  himself, 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  society  of  some 
young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned 
home  to  take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
After  this  he  was  never  on  the  water  till  the  year 
1672,  when  he  again  joined  the  fleet,  and  was 
almost  immediately  appointed  captain  of  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the 
navy.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
been  three  months  afloat  As  soon  as  he  came 
back  from  sea  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  naval  commands  of  the  highest 
importance  were  then  given,  and  a  favourable 
specimen ;  for  Mulgrave,  though  he  wanted  ex- 
perience, wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage. 
Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not 
only  were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were  intel- 
lectually and  morally  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
good  officers,  and  whose  only  recommendation 
was  that  they  had  been  mined  by  folly  and  vice. 
The  chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into  the 
service  was  the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and 
other  valuable  commodities  Arom  port  to  port ; 
for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  then  so  much  infested  by  pirates  from 
Barbary,  that  merchants  were  not  willing  to 
trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody  but  that 
of  a  man-of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some- 
times cleared  several  thousands  of  pounds  by  a 
short  voyage;  and  for  this  lucrative  business 
he  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  honour  of  his  flag,  made  meaa 
submissions  to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the 
most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors,  lay  in 
port  when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  SiUIee 
rover,  or  ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  his 
instructions  directed  him  to  repair  to  Lisbon : 
and  all  this  he  did  with  impunity.     The  same 


that,  ett^Q  in  the  midst  of  the  trouhlee  which  haro  lately 
agitated  Paris,  I  have  found  no  difikcnlty  in  obtkininj^ 
from  the  liberality  of  the  flinctiotiaries  there,  extraeit 
supplying  BoukQ  chaama  in  Mr.  Fox's  c<Jk«*ioik 
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interest  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  he  was  unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No 
admiral,  bearded  by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute 
minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do'  more  than 
mutter  something  about  a  court-martial.  If 
any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than 
bis  fellows,  he  soon  found  that  he  lost  money 
without  acquiring  honour.  One  captain,  who, 
by  strictly  obeying  the  of  ders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  haye  been  worth 
four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was  told  by 
Charlesi  with  ignoble  leyity,  that  he  was  a 
great  fool  for  his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  pieoe 
throughout.  As  the  courtly  captain  despised 
the  Admiralty,  he  was,  in  turn,  despised  by  his 
crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  he  was 
inferior  in  seamanship  to  erery  foremast  man 
on  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sail- 
ors, ftimiliar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to 
a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and  wares 
than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between 
Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court  To  trust 
such  a  novice  with  the  working  of  a  ship  was 
eiidently  impossible.  The  direction  of  the  na- 
vigation was  therefore  taken  from  the  captain 
and  giyen  to  the  master ;  but  this  partition  of 
authority  produced  innumerable  inconyeni- 
•nces.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not  be,  drawn  with  precision. 
There  was,  therefbre,  constant  wrangUng.  The 
ai^taSn,  confident  in  proportion  to  his  igno- 
rance, treated  the  master  with  lordly  contempt. 
The  master,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
obliging the  powerAil,  too  often,  after  a  struggle, 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and  it  was 
well  if  the  loss  of  th^  ship  and  crew  was  not  the 
eonsequenoe.  In  general,  the  least  mischiey- 
ons  of  the  aristocratical  captains  were  those 
who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the  direc- 
tion of  their  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  mak- 
ing money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in  which 
these  men  liyed  was  so  ostentatious  and  yolup- 
tnous,  that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they 
■eldom  became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a 
gala  at  Versailles,  ate  otf  plate,  drank  the  rich- 
est wines,  and  kept  harem^  on  board,  while 
hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crews, 
and  while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the 
port-holes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those 
who  were  then  called  genilemen  captains.  Min- 
gled with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily  for 
our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description ;  men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked 
and  fought  their  way  from  the  lowest  offices  of 
the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  these  officers  was  Sir 
Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as 
a  cabin-boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against 
the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew,  weeping  and 
vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave.  From 
him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a 


*  If  ▼  information  renpeetlng  th«  oondltton  of  th«i  nvrj  ftt 
tkl«  ttme  is  chieflj  derived  from  Pepys.  His  report,  pr»* 
lented  to  Charles  the  fleitond  In  May,  1684,  has  neTor,  I 
belieTo,  been  printed.  The  mannseript  is  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  College  is  also  a  yaln- 
aUe  manuscript  containing  a  detailed  aeoonnt  of  the  mar 
Biflrne  ostabUshments  of  the  oountiy  in  Deoemberi  1684. 


line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  eabio* 
boy  was  Sir  John  NiCrborough,  and  the  csbin- 
boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  daunt* 
less  courage  of  this  class  of  men  England  owes 
a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  such 
resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  mala^ 
ministration,  and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of 
more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were  pr(^ 
tected  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  upheld 
during  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years ;  but 
to  a  landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were 
called,  seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  rac& 
All  their  knowledge  was  professional,  and  their 
professional  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than 
scientific  Off  their  own  element  they  were  as 
simple  as  children.  Their  deportment  was  un- 
couth. There  was  a  roughness  in  their  very  good 
nature ;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was  not  mada 
up  of  nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  madt 
up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Such  were  the  chiefii 
in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  those  sturdy 
warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age^ 
drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commodore  Trui- 
nion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in 
the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval 
officer  such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  out 
times,  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners.  There  were  gentlemen 
and  there  were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  the  seamen  were  not  gentle- 
men, and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  accord* 
ing  to  the  most  exact  estimates  which  h:^v4i 
come  down  to  us,  have  been  kept  in  an  officieoi 
state  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  but  ex- 
pended, as  we  have  seen,  to  very  little  purpose^ 
The  cost  of  the  French  marine  was  nearly  th« 
same ;  the  cost  of  the  Dutch  marine  consider- 
ably more.*  -^— 

The  charge  of  the  EngUsh  ordnance  in  tha 
seventeenth  century  was,  as  compared  with 
other  military  and  naval  charges,  much  smaller 
than  at  present.  At  most  of  the  garrisons  there 
were  gunners,  and  here  and  there,  at  an  im- 
portant post,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But 
there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade 
of  sappers  and  miners,  no  college  in  which 
young  soldiers  could  learn  the  scientific  part  of 
war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  fieldpieces  was 
extreme.  When,  a  few  years  later,  William 
marched  from  Devonshire  to  London,  the  appsir- 
ratus  which  he  brought  with  him,  though  sucli 
as  had  long  been  in  constant  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  such  aa  would  now  be  regarded  aft 
Woolwich  as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in  car 
ancestors  an  admiration  resembling  that  which 
the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian 
arquebuses.  The  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in. 
the  English  forts  and  arsenals  was  boastfully 
mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  somethixi^ 


J*9pyt?B  "Memoire  relating  tc  the  State  of  the  "Rajtl  "Sm-wy 
for  Ten  Yean,  determiQed  December,  1688,**  and  his  dkmry 
and  oorrespondenoe  during  his  mission  to  Tangier,  are  in 

Srint  T  hare  made  large  use  of  them.  See,  also,  61»e^ 
eld's  Memoirs,  Teonge's  Diary,  Aubrey^  life  of  MonlCa 
the  Lifu  of  Sir  Clondeeley  Shovel,  1706,  Oommoii*^  Jou^ 
aali,  Uaich  1  and  Uarah  90^  168f 
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l%lch  miglit  ireQ  Impress  neighbouring  nations 
irith  awe.  It  amonnted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  barrels,  about  a  tw^th  of  the  quan- 
fitj  vhlch  it  is  now  thought  necessary  to  have 
in  store.  The  expenditure  under  the  head  o( 
Ordnance  was  on  an  arerage  a  little  above  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  whole  effectiTe  charge  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  The  non-effective  charge, 
whidx  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our  public  bur- 
dens, ean  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who  were 
not  employed  in  the  public  service,  drew  half 
pay.  No  lieutenant  wad  on  the  list,  nor  any 
captain  who  had  not  commanded  a  ship  of  the 
first  or  second  rate.  As  the  country  then  pos- 
sessed only  seventeen  ships  of  the  first  and 
•eeond  rate  that  had  ever  been  at  sea,  and  as  a 
htrge  proportion  of  the  persons  who  had  com- 
manded such  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore, 
the  expenditure  under  this  head  must  have 
been  small  indeed.f  In  the  army,  half  pay  was 
l^ven  merely  as  a  special  and  temporary  allow- 
ance to  a  small  number  of  officers  belonging  to 
two  regiments,  which  were  peculiarly  situated.  { 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been  founded.  Chel- 
•ea  Hospital  was  building ;  but  the  cost  of  that 
institution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  pri- 
Tate  subscription.  The  king  promised  to  con- 
tribute only  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  archi- 
tectural expenses,  and  five  thousand  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  invalids.}  It  was  no 
part  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  out-pen- 
Boners.  The  whole  non-effective  charge,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  ten 
thoug^d  pounds  a  year.  It  now  exceeds  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a 
small  portion  was  defrayed  by  the  crown.  The 
gn»t  majority  of  the  functionaries  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  administer  justice  and  preserve 
order  either  gave  their  services  to  the  public 
gratuitously,  or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner 
which  caused  no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state.  The  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen  of 
the  towns,  the  country  gentlemen  who  were  In 
the  eonmdssion  of  the  peace,  the  head-boroughs, 
bailiffs,  and  petty  constables,  cost  the  king  no- 
thing. The  superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly 
supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  courts  had  been 
put  on  the  most  economical  footing.  The  only 
diplomatic  agent  who  had  the  title  of  ambas- 
sador resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  partly 
supported  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  England  had  only  an 
envoy;  and  she  had  not  even  an  envoy  at  the 

•Cbftiaberlajiia^a  State  of  Bnglftiid,.  1684.  Oommona* 
Jo«ml«,  Hftreb  1  and  March  20,  iwf.  In  183S  It  was 
ietermined,  ait»r  foil  inquiry,  that  a  hundred  and  se- 
v«BC7  fbonADd  barrels  of  gunpowder  should  oonstantly 
be  kept  hi  store ;  and  this  rale  is  still  obserred. 

t  It  appeal*,  ftom  the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
§ms  oflcers  were  allowed  half  pay  in  1668,  captains  of  first 
— " --^  i  not  till  1W4, 


IWTnnt  in  the  WarOflloe  Kiieordi^  dated  March  96; 

-   9  Vfdyn^  Diary,  Jan.  S7, 1682.  I  have  seen  a  privy  seal 
«riad  May  17, 1683,  which  oonflrms  Bvelyn's  testimony. 

I  Jaaoaas  the  Second  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  yet  in  his  reign  the  diplomane  expenditure  was 
WtOB  man  than  £aiV0OO  a  year.  See  the  Oommops'  Jonr« 
asls,Manh90,168}.   Ghamherlayno's  Stat*  of  Xnglaiid, 


Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Banish  oonrts.  The 
whole  expense  under  this  head  eannot,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
have  much.exceeded  twenty  thousand  pounds.] 
In  this  frugality  there  was  nothing  laudable* 
Charles  was,  as  usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  munificent  in  &e  wrong  place.  The 
public  service  was  starved  that  courtiers  might 
be  pampered.  The  expense  of  the  navy,  of  the 
ordnance,  of  pensions  to  needy  old  officers,  of 
missions  to  foreign  courts,  must  seem  small  In^ 
deed  to  the  present  generation ;  but  the  per- 
sonsl  favourites  of  the  sovereign,  his  ministerst 
and  the  creatures  of  those  ministers,  were 
gorged  with  public  money.  Their  salaries  and 
pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and 
professional  men  of  that  age,  will  appear  enor- 
mous. The  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom 
then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two 
thousand  a  year.f  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
before  his  extravagance  had  impaired  his  great 
property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  a 
year.**  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  whe 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services 
with  immense  grants  of  crown  land,  and  who 
had  been  notorious  both  for  covetousness  and  . 
for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thousand  a  year  of 
real  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
which  probably  yieldf^d  seven  per  cent.f  f  Theso 
three  dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  thip 
richest  subjects  in  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have  had  five  thou- 
sand a  year. II  The  average  income  of  a  tem- 
poral peer  was  estimated,  by  the  best-informed 
persons,  at  about  three  thousand  a  year,  the 
average  income  of  a  baronet  at  nine  hundred  m 
year,  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament at  less  than  eight  hundred  a  year,]}  A 
thousand  a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue 
for  a  barrister.  Two  thousand  a  year  was 
hardly  to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  ling's  Bench^ 
except  by  the  crown  lawyers.  ||||  It  is  evident^ 
therefore,  that  an  official  man  would  have  been 
well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  sti- 
pend. In  fact,  however,  the  stipends  of  the 
higher  class  of  official  men  were  as  large  as  at 
present,  and  not  seldom  larger.  The  lord  trea- 
surer, for  example,  had  eight  thousand  a  year; 
and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  eaoh. 
The  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  a  poundage, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  a  year,  on  all 
the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  had  five  thousand  a 
year,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  twelve 
hundred  a  year  eaoh,  the  lords  of  the  bed- 


f  Carte's  Ufd  of  Ormond.     . 

••  Pcpys's  Diary,  Feb.  14,  IflS}. 

ff  See  the  report  of  the  Bath  and  Montague  ease,  whl^ 
was  decided  by  Lord-keeper  Somers  in  December,  1603. 

jl  During  three  quarters  of  a  year,  beginning  Trom  Chrisb* 
mas,  1689,  the  rerenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  r»> 
oeived  by  an  offloer  appointed  by  the  erown.  That  offloer*! 
accounts  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Iiansdowna 
MSS.  885.)  The  gross  revenue  fbr  the  three  quarters  was 
not  quite  Ibur  tibousand  pounds,  and  the  diflferenoe  bo- 
tween  the  gross  and  the  net  reyenue  was  evidently  soma- 
thingoonsiderable. 

{{King's  Natural  ai»3  Political  Conclusions.  Darenant 
on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Sir  W.  Temple  njn,  "  The  r»> 
venue  of  a  House  of  Commons  haTe  seldom  exceeded  fbur 
hundred  thousand  pounds.*'— ifemo^rs,  Third  J^trt. 

H  Langton's  ConversatioDa  with  Ghiaf  Justbo  Hale^  IOTA 
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•hamber  a  fhonsand  a  year  «ach.*  The  regu- 
lar salary,  hoivever,  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age.  From 
the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter 
and  gauger,  what  would  now  be  called  gross 
corruption  was  practised  without  disguise  and 
without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commissions, 
pardons,  were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  every  clerk 
in  every  department  imitated,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  the  evil  example. 

During  the  last  century,  no  prime  minister, 
however  powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office, 
and  several  prime  ministers  have  impaired  their 
private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  public  cha- 
racter.. In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  might 
easily,  and  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to 
support  a  dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
income  of  the  prime  minister,  during  his  tenure 
<Jf  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  sub- 
ject The  place  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year.f  The  gains  of  the  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, of  Arlington,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Dan- 
by,  were  enormous.  The  sumptuous  palace  to 
which  the  populace  of  London  gave  Uie  name 
of  Dunkirk  House,  the  stately  pavilions,  the 
fish-ponds,  the  deer-park,  and  the  orangery  of 
Euston,  the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries,  were 
among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  Uie  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth. 
This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous violence  with  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations,  and 
dangers,  they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandal- 
ous compliances  to  which  they  stooped  in  order 
to  retain  it.  £ven  in  our  own  age,  great  as  is 
the  power  of  opinion,  and  high  as  is  the  stand- 
ard of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk  of 
a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  if  the  place  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State  were  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Hap- 
pily for  our  country,  the  emoluments  of  the 
highest  class  of  functionaries  have  not  only 
not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  general  growth 
of  our  opulence,  but  have  positively  dimi- 
nished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  England  by 
taxation  has,  in  a  time  not  exceeding  two  long 
lives,  been  multiplied  thirty-fold,  is  strange, 
and  may  at  first  sight  seem  appalling.  But 
those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  may  perhaps  be  reassured  when 
they  have  considered  the  increase  of  the  public 
resources.  In  the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry;  yet 
agriculture  was  in  what  would  now  be  consi- 
dered as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed 


•  GhAmberlayne'a  SUte  of  England,  1684. 

f  See  the  Travels  of  the  Orand-duke  Oosma 

I  Kinur*'  Nat.  and  PoUt  Coodnciona.  Davenant  on  the 
BManoe  of  Trade. 

{  See  the  lUneramm  AnglUs,  1875,  by  John  Ogllby, 
CoAmographer  Boyal.  In  some  of  his  maps  the  roads 
through  enclosed  country  are  marked  by  line^  and  the 
roads  through  anendoeed  country  "bj  dots.    Tho  propor^ 


by  the  best  political  arithmeticians  of  that  agt 
to  amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  kingdom.];  The  remainder  was  believed  to 
consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  com- 
putations are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road* 
books  .and  maps  of  the  seventeenUi  century. 
From  those  books  and  maps,  it  is  clear  that 
many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an  end- 
less succession  of  orchards,  hay-fields,  and 
bean-fields,  then  ran  through  nothinA  but 
heath,  swamp,  and  warren.}  In  the  drawings 
of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age  for  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge-row  is  to 
be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with 
cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain,  n 
At  Bnfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five-and-twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields. 
Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wan- 
dered there  by  thousands.^  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  wild  animals  of  large  size  were 
then  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.  The 
last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  pre- 
served for  the  royal  diversion,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  ravage  the  cultivated  land  with  their 
tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  exasperated 
rustics  during  the  license  of  the  civil  war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had 
been  slain  in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But 
many  breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare,  both  of  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  were  still  common.  The 
fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  counties,  held  almost 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  nuisance.  Oliver  St  John 
told  the  Long  Parliament  that  Strafford  was  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whom 
some  law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who 
was  to  be  snared  by  any  means,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  without  pity.  This  illustration 
would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  if  addressed 
to  country  gentlemen  of  our  time;  but  in -81 
John's  days  there  were  not  seldom  great  mas- 
sacres of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered :  traps 
were  set;  nets  were  spread;  no  quarter  was 
given ;  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was  con- 
sidered as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  red  deer  were  the  n 
as  common  in  Gloucestershire  and  Hampshii  i 
as  they  now  are  among  the  Grampian  Hills. 
On  one  occasion.  Queen  Anne,  on  her  way  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than  &y% 
hundred.  The  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark 
and  tortuous  hole  on  the  side  of  every  hill 
where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild- 
cats were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing; 
round  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury 
and  Needwood.  The  yellow-breasted  martin 
was  still  pursued  in  Cranbourne  Chase  for  hia 
fiir,  reputed  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable. 
Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  wings,  preyed  on 


tion  of  unenclosed  cocntry  seems  to  have  heen  very  gremtL 
Prom  Abingdon  to  Olouoester,  for  example,  a  distant  of 
tcftij  or  fifty  miles^  there  was  not  a  single  endosnre,  aiMl 
scarcely  one  enclosure  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

I  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interpsUng  drawings  sa« 
In  the  noUo  collection  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  tlM 
British  Museum. 

f  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  1^  167ft. 
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ish  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the 
downsy  from  the  British  Channel  to  Torkshire, 
huge  bustards  strayed  in  troops  of  Hftj  or 
■ixtj,  and  irere  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire ircre  corered  during  some  months  of 
tfrery  year  by  immense  donds  of  cranes.  Some 
of  these  races  the  progress  of  cultivation  has 
extirpated.  Of  others,  the  nunAers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at 
*  specimen  as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  Polar 
bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can  no- 
irhere  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the  Sta^ 
tiite  Book.  The  number  of  enclosure  acts 
passed  since  King  George  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area 
enclosed  under  the  authority  of  those  acts  ex- 
ceeds, on  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 
pquare  miles.  How  many  square  miles  which 
formerly  lay  waste  haye,  during  the  same  pe- 
riody  b^n  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the  pro- 

Erietors,  without  any  application  to  ti^e  Legis- 
tture,  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  a  fourth  part  of  England 
has  been,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
«entary,  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at 
tiie  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
were  the  best  cultiyated,  the  farming,  though 
greatly  improved  since  the  civil  war,  was  not 
audi  as  would  now  be  thought  skilfUl.  To  this 
day  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  pub- 
Be  authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil. 
The  historian  must  therefore  follow,  with  some 
mis^rings,  the  guidance  of  those  writers  on 
statistics  whose  reputation  for  diligence  and 
fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present  an  average 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  is 
supposed  considerably  to  exceed  thirty  millions 
of  quarters.  The  crop  of  wheat  would  be 
thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve  mil- 
lions of  quarters.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion made  in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory  King, 
the  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans  Uien  annually  grown  in  the  kingdom 
wa9  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of  quar- 
ters. Tfie  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated 
only  on  the  strongest  clay  and  consumed  only 
by  those  who  were  in  easy  circumstances,  he 
estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters. 
Charles  Davenant,  an  acute  and  well-informed, 
though  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous  politi- 
eiaa,  differed  fW>m  Ejfng  as  to  some  of  the  items 
of  the  account,  but  came  to  nearly  the  same 
general  conclusions.f 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly 
understood.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  some 
vegetables  lately  introduced  into  our  island, 
particularly  the  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nutri- 
Bent  in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen ;  but  it  was 
aet  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  man- 
ner.   It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  easy  to 


•9m  Whtt**!  Selborne;  Bell'f  Hiiitory  of  BriUsh  Quad- 
taped*;  OeaUemAB'f  Seereation,  1086;  Aabrey'i  Nata- 
nl  mdarr  ©f  Wiltahira,  1«85;  Morton's  History  of  North- 
iBptowAlre,  1712;  Wllloughby's  Ornithology,  by  Ray, 
1478;  lAtham's  General  Bynopslt  of  Birds;  and  Sir 
Thninai  Kowne'a  Aeeoont  of  Birds  fband  in  Norfolk. 

f  Kiai{*s  Xatorml  and  Politieal  Oonclualooji:  Davanant 
m  the  Balaam  of  Tnde. 

X  See  tbe  Al]iiaiuosofl084  aod  1085. 


keep  them  alive  during  the  season  when  th« 
grass  is  scanty.  They  were  killed  in  great  num* 
bers,  and  salted  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather;  and,  during  several  months,  even  the 
gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food* 
except  game  and  river  fish,  which  were  conse- 
quently  much  more  important  articles  in  house- 
keeping than  at  present.  It  appears  from  the 
Norihumberland  Household  Book  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat  was 
never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on 
a  great  earl,  except  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  But  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  an  improvement  had 
taken  place ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that 
families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provisions, 
then  called  Martinmas  beef.^ 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  dimi- 
nutive when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen 
which  are  now  driven  to  our  markets,  g  Our 
native  horses,  though  serviceable,  were  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices.  They 
were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest 
of  those  who  computed  the  national  wealth,  at 
not  more  than  fifty  shillings  each.  Foreign 
breeds  were  greatly  preferred,  Spanish  jen- 
nets were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and 
were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and 
war.  The  coaches  of  the  aristocracy  were 
drawn  by  gray  Flemish  Ares,  which  trotted, 
as  it  was  thought.  With  a  peculiar  grace,  and  en-  * 
dured  better  than  any  cattle  reared  in  our  island 
the  work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage 
over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London.  Neither  • 
the  modem  dray-horse  nor  the  modern  race- 
horse was  then  known.  At  a  much  later  period, 
the  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which 
all  foreigners  now  class  among  the  chief  won- 
ders of  London,  were  brought  from  the  marshes 
of  Walcheren ;  the  ancestors  of  Gfailders  and 
Eclipse  from  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already, 
however,  there  was  among  our  nobility  and 
gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs 
by  an  infVision  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt; 
and,  with  this  view,  a  considerable  number  of 
barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into  the  oountry. 
Two  men  whose  authority  on  such  subjects  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Sir  John  Fen?nek,  pronounced  that  the  meanest  . 
hack  ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce 
a  finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected  ftom 
the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed.  They  would 
not  readily  have  believed  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  princes  and  nobles  of  neighbour-  * 
ing  lands  would  be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses 
from  England  as  ever  the  English  had  been  to 
obtain  horses  ftom  Barbary.|| 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce^ 
though  great,  seems  small  when  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  mineral  wealth.  In  1686, 
the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before,  attracted  the  Tyriaa 

{  See  Mr.  M'CulIocb's  Statlrtieal  Aeoonnt  of  the  British 
Empire,  Part  III.,  chap.  L,  sec  8. 

I  King  and  Davenant  as  before;  The  Dnke  of  Newcastle 
on  Uorsemanshlp ;  Gentleman's  Recreation,  168A.  The 
**  dappled  Flanders  maras"  were  marka  of  greatness  in  the 
time  of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  vnlRar  proverb,  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  bett4*r 
horse,  originated,  I  suspect  in  the  prefurenoe  genenilly 
giTen  to  the  gray  maros  of  Flanders  ovor  the  finest  ooacl» 
hmsea  Of  BnglaiuL 
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sails  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still 
one  of  the  xnost  yaluable  subterranean  produc- 
tions of  the  island.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth  was  found  to  be,  some 
years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  probably 
about  a  third  of  vhat  it  now  is.  *  But  the  yeins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  the  same  region  were,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neg- 
lected, nor  did  any  land-owner  take  them  into 
the  account  in  estimating  the  yalue  of  his  pro- 
perty. Cornwall  and  Wales  at  present  yield 
vmually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper, 
worth  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  that 
is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  Sie  an- 
nual produce  of  all  English  mines  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  the  seventeenth  century,  f  The  fiivt 
bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  diseoTored  not  long 
after  the  ReBtoration  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  worked  in  that  age.  The 
nit  whioh  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
brine-pits  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The 
.  pans  in  which  tbe  manufacture  was  carried  on 
'  exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench;  and,  when  the 
eraporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which 
was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  £ood. 
Pbysioians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmo- 
nary complaints  which  were  common  among  the 
English  to  this  unwholesome  condiment  It 
was,  therefore,  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  and  there  was  a  regular  and 
considerable  importdfion  from  France.  At  pre* 
sent  our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our 
own  immense  demand,  but  send  annually  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  salt  to 
«<,^foreign  countries.  { 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  iron  works.  Such  works  had  long 
existed  in  our  island,  but  had  not  prospered, 
and  had  been  regarded  with  no  favourable  eye 
by  the  government  and  by  the  public.  It  was 
not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for  smelt-. 
ing  the  ore ;  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  wood 
excited  the  alarm  of  politicians.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Blisabeth  th^re  had  been  loud  com- 
plaints that  whole  forests  were  cut  down  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  fdmaces,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
turers trom  burning  timber.  The  manufacture 
consequently  languished.  At  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  great  part  of  the 
iron  which  was  used  in  the  country  was  im- 
ported from  abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity 
oast  here  annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  tons.  At  present  the  trade  is 
thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state  if  lesft  than 
^  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  are  produced  in  a 
year.J 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than 
iron  itself,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal, 
though  very  little  used  in  any  species  of  manu- 
facture, was  already  the  ordinary  Aiel  in  some 
districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
■eas  large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which  could 
easily  be  supplied  by  water  carriage.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least  one  half  of 


•  8m  a  carious  note  hj  Tonkin,  In  Lord  De  Dimstaa- 
vilVt  oditlon  of  Garew's  Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

t  BorloM'i  Natnral  History  of  Cornwall,  1758.  Tbo 
aoantity  of  oopper  now  prodnoed  I  have  taken  from  par- 
liamentary retuma  Darenant,  In  1700,  eitimatod  the  an- 
nual produee  of  all  the  mines  of  England  between  seven 
and  elffht  hundrsd  thousand  pounds. 

t  Philosophical  TransacUons,  No.  63,  Not.  1600;  No.  66^ 
Dec  I0TO    No.  108;  May»  1674;  No.  156^  Veh  1B8{. 


the  quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pits  was 
consumed  in  London.  The  consumption  of  Lon* 
don  seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age  enormous, 
and  was  often-  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city.  They 
scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  affirmed 
that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  chal* 
drons,  that  is  to  say,  about  tl^ee  hundred  and 
fifty  thousaad  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought  to  tha 
Thames.  At  present  near  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  tons  are  required  yearly  by  the  metro* 
polls ;  and  the  whole  annual  produce  cannot,  on 
the  most  moderate  computation,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  twenty  millions  of  tons.|| 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  pro* 
gress,  the  rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expect* 
ed,  been  almost  constantly  rising.  In  soma 
districts  it  has  multiplied  more  than  tenfold. 
In  some  it  has  not  more  than  doubled.  It  has 
probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided 
among  the  country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  per- 
sons whose  position  and  character  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  clearly  understand, 
for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important 
coigunctures,  determined. 

We  ^ould  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  men  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
their  descendants,  &e  county  members  and 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  The  modem  country  gentleman  gene* 
rally  receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a 
distinguished  school  to  a  distinguished  college, 
and  has  every  opportunity  to  become  an  excel- 
lent scholar.  He  has  generally  seen  something 
of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  life  has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ; 
and  the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him 
into  the  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class 
of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seats  of 
the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  wears  her  most  alluring  form.  In  the 
buildings,  good  sense  and  good  ta8t«  combine 
to  produoe  a  happy  union  of  the  comfortabis 
and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  library,  would  in  any  other 
country  be  considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  bo 
an  eminently  polished  and  accomplished  man. 
A  country  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  Revo- 
lution was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield  to 
his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as  compared 
with  his  posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  gene- 
rally under  the  necessity  of  residing,  with  little 
interruption,  on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  an  establishment  in 
London,  or  even  to  visit  London  frequentl3', 
were  pleasures  in  which  only  the  great  proprie- 
tors could  indulge.  It  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed, that  of  3xe  squires  whose  names  were 
in  King  Charles's  commissions  of  peace  and 

I  Tarranton,  England's  TmproTement  by  Sea  and  Land» 
]e77;  Porter's  Vrognu  of  the  Nation.  See,  also»  a  re- 
markablT  perspicuous  history,  in  small  eompass,  of  tli* 
Knglish  Iron  works,  in  Hr.  UHTulloch's  Statistioal  AocoaxLt 
of  the  British  Smnlre. 

I  See  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684,  1686; 
Anglltt  Metropolis,  1601.  In  1846,  the  quantity  of  ocm4 
brought  into  London  appeared,  by  the  tarllsmentazy  r» 
tamjh  to  be  8,40Q,OOO  tons. 
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Santenftncj,  not  one  in  twenty  irent  to  toim 
once  in  fiye  years,  or  had  ever  in  hU  life  wan* 
dered  so  far  as  Paris.  Many  lords  of  manors 
liad  receiyed  an  education  differing  little  firom 
ttiat  of  their  menial  serrants.  The  heir  of  an 
estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at 
file  seat  of  his  family,  with  no  better  tutors 
llian  grooms  and  game-keepers,  and  scarce  at- 
tained learning  enou^  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college, 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and  there,  unless 
his  mind  was  Texy  happily  constituted  by  na- 
ture, soon  forgot  his  acsidemical  pursuits  in 
rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  serious 
employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He 
cramined  samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and 
on  market  days  made  bargains  over  a  tankard 
with  droTcrs  and  hop-merchants.  His  chief 
pleasures  were  commonly  derived  from  field- 
sports  and  fron^  an  unrefined  sensuality.  His 
language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we 
should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most 
Sgnoraat  clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and 
scurrilous  terms  of  abuse  were  uttered  with  the 
broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was  easy 
to  discern,  from  .the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
whether  he  came  teom  Somersetshire  or  York« 
■hire.  He  troubled  himself  Uttle  about  decorat- 
ing his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decoration, 
seldom  produced  any  thing  but  deformity.  The 
litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the  win- 
dows of  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and 
gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door. 
His  table  was  loaded  with  coarse  plenty,  and 
guests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it ;  but,  as 
&e  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  for* 
tone  did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  as- 
semblies daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong 
beer  was  the  ordinaiy  beverage.  The  quantity 
of  beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  indeed 
aormous ;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  not  only  aU  that  beer  now  is,  but 
all  that  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are. 
It  was  only  at  great  houses  or  on  great  occa- 
sions that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
bo«rd.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose  busi- 
Bess  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook  the  repast, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and  tobacco. 
The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often 
prolonged  tiU  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the 
table. 

It  was  Tery  seldom  that  the  country  gexftle- 
isan  caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world,  and 
what  he  saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  confuse  than 
to  enlighten  his  understanding.  His  opinions 
respecting  religion,  government,  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  former  times,  having  been  derived, 
not  firom  study,  from  observation,  or  from  con- 
venation  with  enlightened  companions,  but  from 
such  traditions  as  were  current  in  his  own  small 
czrele,  were  the  opinions  of  a  child.  He  ad- 
hered to  them,  however,  with  the  obstinacy 
which  is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men  ac^ 
sestomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animo- 
sties  were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated 
FrsBchmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irish- 
isen,  papists  and  Presbyterians,  Independents 
and  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews.  Toward  Lon- 
don and  Londoners  he  felt  an  arersion  which 
Kore  than  onoe  produced  important  political 


eifects.  His  wife  and  dauj^ter  were  in  tastes 
and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or  a 
still-room  maid  of  the  present  day.  They 
stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine» 
cured  marigolds,  and  made  Uie  crust  for  the 
venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustie 
miller  or  ale-house  keeper  of  our  time.  There 
are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter still  to  be  noted,  which  will  greatiy  mo* 
dify  this  estimate.  Unlettered  as  he  was  and 
unpolished,  he  was  still  in  some  most  important 
points  a  fcntieman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
proud  ana  powerAil  aristocracy,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  many  both  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad  quaUties  which  belong  to  aristocrats. 
His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and 
coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could 
tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters 
without  any  right,  and  which  of  them  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  groat-grandsons  of  alder* 
men.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  ad« 
ministered  gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt 
around  him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which^ 
in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and  of  occa* 
sional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  better  than  ns 
Justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  train* 
bands;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  il 
might  move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had 
served  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  cha- 
racter in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbours.  Nor,  indeed,  was  his  soldiership 
justly  a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county 
there  were  elderly  gentiefaen  who  had  seen 
service  which  was  no  child's  play.  One  had 
been  knijdbted  by  Charles  the  First  after  the 
battie  of  £dgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch 
over  the  scar  which  he  had  received  at  Naseby. 
A  third  had  defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax 
had  blown  in  the  door  with  a  petard.  The" 
presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories 
about  Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  mus- 
ters of  militia  an  earnest  and  warlike  aspect 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting. 
Bven  those  country  gentiemen  who  were  too 
young  to  have  themselves  exchanged  blows 
with  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had, 
from  childhood,  been  surrounded  by  the  traces 
of  recent  war,  and  fed  with  stories  of  the  mar- 
tial exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles.  Thus 
the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  compounded  of  two' 
elements  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find 
united.  His  ignorance  and  uncouthness,  his 
low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would,  in  our 
time,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and 
a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian;  yet  he  was 
essentially  a  patrician,  and  had,  in  large  mea- 
sure, both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flou- 
rish among  men  set  froo^  their  birth  in  high 
place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observe 
ance,  and  to  self-respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
generation  which  is  accustomed  to  find  chival- 
rous sentiments  only  in  company  with  liberal 
studies  and  polished  manners  to  image  to  itself 
a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary, 
and  the  accent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on 
matters  of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready 
to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stain  oast  oa 
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tiie  honour  of  Ms  house.  It  is  only,  however, 
by  thus  joining  together  things  seldom  or  nerer 
found  together  in  our  own  experience,  that  we 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy 
which  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  ar> 
mies  of  Charles  the  First,  and  which  long  sup* 
ported,  with  strange  fidelity,  the  interest  of  his 
descendants. 
The  gross,  uneducated,  untrarelled  country 

Scntleman  was  commonly  a  Tory ;  but,  though 
evotedly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
had  no  partiality  for  courtiers  and  ministers. 
He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  Whitehall 
was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind ; 
that  of  the  great  sums  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  Toted  to  the  crown  since  the  Ke- 
Btoration,  part  had  been  embezxlod  by  cunning 
politicians,  and  part  squandered  on  buffoons 
and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout  English 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  the  government  of  his  country  should  be 
subject  to   French  dictation.     Being  himself 

gBuerally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  eon  of  an  old 
avalier,  he  reflected  witli  bitter  resentment  on 
the  ingratitude  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  re- 
quited their  best  friends.  Those  who  heard 
him  grumble  at  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  at  the  profusion  with  which  wealth 
was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn 
and  Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed  him 
ripe  for  rebellion.  But  all  this  ill-humour 
lasted  only  till  the  throne  was  really  in  danger. 
It  was  precisely  when  those  whom  the  sovereign 
had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank 
from  his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so 
iurly  and  mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  pros- 
perity, rallied  round  him  in  a  body.  Thus, 
after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  misgo- 
Temment  of  Charles  the  8econd,  they  came  to 
his  rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  se- 
cretaries of  state  and  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
deserted  him,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Opposition;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
shown  equal  loyalty  to  hia  brother  James,  if 
James  would,  even  at  the  moment,  have  re- 
frained from  outraging  their  strongest  feeling ; 
for  there  was  one  institution,  and  one  only, 
which  they  prited  even  more  than  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  that  institution  was  the  Church 
of  England.  Their  love  of  the  Church  was  not. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  meditation.  Few 
among  them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
for  adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  rituaV  and 
her  polity ;  nor  were  they,  as  a  class,  by  any 
means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of  morality 
whioh  is  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men 
may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  per- 
secute without  pity,  for  a  religion  whose  creed 
they  do  not  understand,  and  whose  precepts 
they  habitually  disobey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement 
Sn  Toryism  than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a 
elass  scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  individual  clergyman, 
fts  compared  with  the  individual  gentleman, 

*Mj  notion  of  tlM  oountry  gentJfin&n  of  the  arten* 
tecnth  eentnry  has  been  deriyed  fVom  tourmf  too  nume- 
TOQS  to  be  re€«|»Itu)ated.  I  must  leave  my  deacription  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  baro  studied  the  hiirtozy  and 
the  lighter  liteiatui*  of  that  age. 


then  ranked  much  lower  than  in  these  days. 
The  main  support  of  the  church  was  derived 
from  the  tithe,  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the  rent  a 
much  smaller  ratio  than  at  present.  King  esti- 
mated the  whole  income  of  the  parochial  and 
collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  ai 
only  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  % 
year.  It  is  certainly  now  ihore  than  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two  sums. 
It  follows  that  rectors  and  vicars  must  havs 
been,  as  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
knights  and  squires,  much  poorer  in  the  8e« 
venteenth  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had 
been  completely  changed  by  the  Reformation. 
Before  that  event,  ecclesiastics  had  formed  tho 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords;  had,  in  wealth 
and  splendour,  equalled,  and  sometimes  out- 
shone, the  greatest  of  the  temporal  barons,  and 
had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  offices. 
The  lord  treasurer  was  often  a  bishop.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  almost  always  so.  Ths 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen.  Church- 
men transacted  the  most  important  diplomatic 
business.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warlike 
nobles  were  incompetent  to  conduct,  was  con- 
sidered as  especially  belonging  to  divines. 
Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of 
camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desi- 
rous to  rise  in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the 
tonsure.  Among  them  were  sons  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  families,  and  near  kinsmen  of  the 
throne,  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staf- 
fords,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  be- 
longed the  rents  of  immense  domains,  and  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no 
line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambi- 
tious and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood. 
Then  came  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition 
of  the  monasteries  deprived  the  Church  at  once 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of  her 
predominanee  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury or  an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among 
the  peers,  and  possessed  of  revenues  equal  to 
those  of  a  powerful  earl.  The  princely  splen- 
dour of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of  "William  of 
Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat 
of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of  the  legate 
were  no  qiore.  The  clergy  had  also  lost  the 
ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  su- 
perior and  mental  cultivation.  Once  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  could  read  had  raised  a 
presumption  that  he  was  in  orders ;  but  in  im 
age  which  produced  such  laymen  as  William 
Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger  Ascham  and 
Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildaiay  and  Franoia 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  calling 
away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate 
treaties,  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  ad- 
minister justice.  The  spiritual  character  not 
only  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high  civil 
office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation. Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which 
had  formerly  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring^ 
.and  high-born  youths  to  assume  the  ecolesiasti- 
caX  habit,  ceased  to  exist  Not  one  parish  in 
two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  f%> 
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1^  considered  as  amiunteDance.    There  were 
ffdn,  ixKleed,  prizes  in  the  Church,  bat  thej 
vere  few,  and  eren  the  highest  were  moan 
when  compared  with  the  glory  which  had  once 
•nrronnded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.     The 
state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beg- 
garly to  those  who  remembered  the  imperial 
pomp  of  Wolaey,  his  palaces,  which  hadbecome 
the  favourite  abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and 
Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptaous  tables 
daily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four  gorgeous 
copes  in  his  chapel,  his  runnirg  footmen  in  rich 
Kveries,  and  his  body-guards  wiUi  gilded  pole- 
axes.     Thus  the  sacerdotal  office  lost  its  attrac- 
tion for  the  higher  classes.     During  the  cencury 
which    followed   the   accession  of  Elizabeth, 
scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took 
orders.    At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops ; 
four  or  fiye  sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held 
raiuable  prefefment ;  but  these  rare  exceptions 
£d  not  take  away  Uie  reproach  which  lay  on 
the  body.    The  clergy  wore  regarded  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  plebeian  class;  and,  indeed,  for 
one  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten 
were  mere  menial  serrants.     A  large  proportion 
of  those  diyines  who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose 
benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable 
revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.    It  had 
long  been  evident  that  this  practice  tended  to 
degrade  the  priestly  character.    Laud  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  effect  a  change ;  and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders 
that  none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume 
to  keep  domestic  chaplains.*    But  these  in- 
junctions had  become  obsolete.    Indeed,  during 
the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  many  of  the 
^ected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  obtain. bread  and  shelter  only  by  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  households  of  Royalist 
gentlemen;   and  the  habits  which  had  been 
formed  in  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long 
after  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and 
^iscopacy.    In  the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  cultivated  understandings,  the 
ehaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.    His  conversation,  his  literary 
assistance,  his  spiritual  advice,  were  considered 
as  an  ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging, 
and  his  stipend.    But  this  was  not  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  gentlemen.    The  coarse 
and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought  that  it  belonged 
to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every  day  at 
his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  fUll  canonicals, 
found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy. 
A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase  then  m 
use — ^might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  gar- 
ret, and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might 
not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of 
fisteners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in 
fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather 
for  shovel-board,  but  might  also  save  the  ex- 

*Sa  VmfVkB?^  QjrprlMna  AnfHsM. 

tlMhud,  Ombm  «C  tlM  Gontaflipt  of  tbe  Otargy;  Old- 
kiB,flaftb»addn«ed  to  ft  Friend  ahoat  tQ  iMTe  &  Uni- 
vcnfty :  Tafler,  265»  258.  That  ttaa  Xngliah  clergy  were  a 
— itocaaariBedlntliel^tviiof  t]MGTaaa• 


|*'A  eawidSetsaiadicutro^  ipeaqxm  artiilonm 
■nrliiiai  veefeor  ant  Tkarloj  oontemnitor  at  fit  liidil_... 
Omtle  e<  ftafOte  nttor  mois  onUnibaa  poUataa  oenaetar: 
tariajsqiie  oatalitio  ijuignitroa  unlearn  ineakfttnr  aaepina 
gaeeptam,  ne  modeatte  naofraglain  fholaat,  ftut  (qnod 
m^  waxiboB  ttm  <Minatailla  fonal,)  na  alerioD  aa  nuptaa 
?OiL.L        7 


pense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.    SomQtimea 

the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He 
east  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles 
with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  If  he  was  permitted 
to  dine  with  Uie  family,  he  was  expected  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He  might 
fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  car- 
rots ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes 
made  their  appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of 
which  he  had  been  excluded. f 

Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  he  was 
presented  to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him ; 
but  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his 
preferment  by  a  species  of  simony,  which  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleasantly 
to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers.  Wim 
his  cure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.  The 
wife  had  ordinarily  been  in  the  patron's  ser- 
vice ,  and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected 
of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's  favour. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  conneo* 
tions  which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  in 
the  habit  of  forming  is  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in  the 
social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writing  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
complained  bitterly,  not  only  that  the  country 
attorney  and  the  country  apothecary  looked 
down  with  disdain  on  the  country  clergyman, 
but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  every  girl  of  honourable  family  was 
to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders, 
and  that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept, 
she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  an 
illicit  amour.}  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  confusion  of  ranks  which  the  Great  Be- 
bellion  had  produced,  that  some  damsels  of 
noble  families  had  bestowed  themselves  on  di- 
vines. |  A  waiting-woman  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a  par- 
son. Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
had  given  What  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanction 
to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special  orders  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a  ser- 
vant-girl without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 
mistress.  II  During  several  generations,  accord- 
ingly, the  relation  between  priests  and  hand- 
maidens was  a  theme  for  endless  jest;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  single  instance  of  a  cler- 
gyman Vho  wins  a  spouse  above  the  rank  of  a 
cook.^  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  himself  a  priest,  remarked  that,  in  a 
great  household,  the  chaplain  was  the  resource 
of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character '  had  been 
blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
give  up  hopes  of  c&tching  the  steward.** 

In  general,  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chap- 
dart  pftttantor.'*— Antlte  Nottti%  hf  T.  Wood,  of  New  Ool* 
lege,  Ozlbrd,  1686. 

I  daxandon'a  Life^  U.  2L 

I  Sea  tbe  IiOanetions  of  15fiO,  in  Biahim  Sparrow's  Col- 
leetion.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  hla  Basav  on  Pride,  speaks  of 
thte  iqjimctioa  with  a  bf ttemaaa  whfoh  prores  that  bis  own 
pride  had  not  been  afltaknaUj  tftmed. 

f  Boger  and  AbteaQ  in  Fleteher's  Soomftil  Ladj,  Bull 
and  the  Nnrae  In  TanbruKh's  Relapse,  Smirk  and  Sosan 
in  ShadweH's  Lancashire  Wltohaa,  are  instances. 

«•  Swift's  Dliaetigns  to  Sarraats. 
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lainship  for  a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he 
had  only  exchanged  one  class  of  Texations  for 
another.  Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  np  a  family  comfortably. 
As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household 
of  the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly. 
Holes  appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in  the 
thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his  single  cas- 
sock. Often  it  was  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe, 
by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung-carts, 
that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread ;  nor  did  his 
Qtmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs 
from  taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand 
in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he 
was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house, 
and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and 
i^e.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  His 
boys  followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went 
out  to  service.  Study  he  found  impossible,  for 
the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theo- 
logical library ;  and  he  might  be  considered  as 
unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve  dog- 
eared volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his 
ehelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a 
Bituation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in 
the  English  Church  of  ministers  distinguished 
by  abilities  and  learning.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  ministers  were  not  scattered 
among  the  rural  population.  They  were  brought 
together  at  a  few  places  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  where 
the^  opportunities  of  vigorous  intellectual  ex- 
ercise were  frequent.*  At  such  places  were 
to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by  elo- 
quence, by  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  of 
science,  and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church  vic- 
toriously against  heretics  and  skeptics,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly 
eongregations,  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
Benates,  uid  to  make  religion  respectable,  even 
in  the  most  dissolute  of  courts.  Some  of  them 
laboured  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  metaphysi- 
eal  theology ;  some  were  deeply  versed  ih  bibU- 
oal  criticism ;  and  some  threw  light  on  the  dark-' 
est  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  proved 
themselves  consummate  masters  of  logic.  Some 
cultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and 
tnceess,  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly 
'Valued  as  models  of  style.  These  eminent  men 
irere  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  excep- 
tion, at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathe- 
drals, or  in  the  capital.  Barrow  had  lately 
died  at  Cambridge;  and  Pearson  had  gone 
thence  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Cudworth  and 
Henry  Morew^ere  still  living  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford. 
Prideaux  was  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and 
Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  But  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  London  clergy,  who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  a^  class  apart,  that  the  fame  of 
their  profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  were 
upheld.  The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropo- 
lis were  occupied  about  this  time  by  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  men,  from  among  whom  was 

*  Tblf  dicttuoUon  lMtw»Mi  eoimtrj'  dngf  md  town 
•leisy  if  strongly  marked  by  Eaobanl,  and  cMinoi  bat  be 
obeerved  by  every  perK»nlrho  haa  i tudkd  tka  acckiriaati- 
aal  history  of  tbat  aoa. 

♦  Kelaon'aUlaorBnU. 


selected  a  large  proportion  of  the  rulers  of  thi 
Church.  Sherlock  preached  at  the  Temple^ 
Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Wake  and  Jeremy 
Collier  at  Gray's  Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Rolls,  Stil* 
lingfleet  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Patrick  at  S& 
Paul's  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at  St  Giles's^ 
Cripplegate,  Shai7[>  at  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
Tennison  at  St  Martin's,  Sprat  at  St  Marga- 
ret's, Beveridge  at  St  Peter's  in  Comhill.  Of 
these  twelve  men,  all  of  high  note  in  ecclesias* 
tical  history,  ten  became  bishops,  and  font 
archbishops.  Meanwhile,  almost  the  only  im- 
portant theological  works  which  came  forth 
from  a  rural  parsonage  were  those  of  George 
Bull,  afterward  Bishop  of  St  David's;  and 
Bull  never  would  have  produced  those  works 
had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  the  sale  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library  such 
as  probably  no  other  country  clergyman  in 
England  possessed,  f 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  is 
manners,  and  in  social  position,  differed  widely 
from  each  other.  One  section,  trained  fov 
cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar  with 
all  ancient  and  modern  learning ;  men  able  to 
encounter  Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the  wea- 
pons of  controversy ;  men  who  could,  in  thehp 
sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty  and  beauty  of 
Christianity  with  such  justness  of,  thought  and 
such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  faa- 
tidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer ;  men  whoeo 
address,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
qualified  them  to  manage  the  consciences  of  tho 
wealthy  and  noble;  men  with  whom  Halifax 
loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires,  and 
from  whom  Bryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  had  learned  to  write.  ^  The  other  sec- 
tion was  destined  to  ruder  and  humbler  service^ 
It  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  consist- 
ed  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and 
not  much  more  refined  than  small  farmers  or 
upper  servants;  yet  it  was  in  these  rustio 
priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and 
who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  at- 
taining high  professional  honours,  that  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  was  strongest  Among  thoge 
divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  universities 
and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had 
attained,  or  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain, 
opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable 
in  numbers,  and  more  respectable  in  character, 
leaned  toward  constitutional  principles  of  go- 
vernment, lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Baptists,  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  full  toleration  granted  to 
all  Protestant  sects,  and  would  even  have  con-  v 
sented  to  make  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  honest  and  candid 
Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudinarianism 
was  held  in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  He 
was,  indeed,  prouder  of  his  ragged  gown  than 
his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and  of  their  scarlet 
hoods.  The  very  consciousness  that  there  was 
little  in  his  worldty  circumstances  to  distin- 
guish him  frem  the  villagers   to  whom   hm 


X"l  have  freoaeeUy  beaxd  Mm  (Dryden)  own  witik 
pktasare  that,  it  he  had  any  talent  tar  EngllBli  proai^  it 
was  Qvring  to  his  baying  often  read  the  writings  of  the 
ffrcat  Ardiblshop  TXaoitonJ*'^Cbngreo^9  ZMkatiom   ^ 
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V  eached,  led  him  to  hold  immoderately  high 
Qie  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  office  which  was 
his  fiin^e  title  to  rcTerence.  Having  lived  in 
■eclosion,  and  having  had  IHUe  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  opinions  by  reading  or  conversa- 
tion, he  held  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  inde- 
feasible hereditary  right,  of  passive  obedience, 
and  of  non-resistance,  in  aU  their  crude  absurd- 
ity. Having  been,  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war 
against  the  neighbouring  dissenters,  he  too 
often  hated  them  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  them,  and  found  no  faidt  with  the  Five 
Uile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except  that 
those  odious  laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge. 
Ifhatever  influence  his  office  gave  him  was 
exerted  with  passionate  zeal  on  the  Tory  side  ; 
and  that  influence  was  immense.  It  would  be 
a  great  erro^  to  imagine,  because  the  country 
rector  was  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentle- 
man, because  he  couM  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  one  of  thr  young  ladies  at  the  manor 
house,  because  he  was  not  asked  into  the  par- 
lours of  the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink  and 
■noke  irith  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power 
of  the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  influence  of  a  class  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  consideration  which  the 
members  of  that  class  ezgoy  in  their  individual 
eapacity.  A  cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted 
personage  than  a  begging  friar ;  but  it  would 
be  a  gri«Tous  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  has  exercised  a  greater  do- 
minion over  the  public  mind  of  Europe  than 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  Ireland,  at 
ptresent,  a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in 
society  than  a  Roman  Catholic  priest;  yet 
there  are  in  Munster  and  Connaught  few  coun- 
ties where  a  combination  of  priests  would  not 
earry  an  election  against  a  combination  of 
peers.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pulpit 
was  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  what 
the  peiMMiical  press  now  is.  Scarce  any  of  the 
elowns  who  came  to  the  parish  church  ever  saw 
a  gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Hi  informed 
as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet 
better  informed  than  themselves :  he  had  every 
week  an  opportunity  of  haranguing  them ;  and 
his  harangues  were  never  answered.  At  every 
important  coi^unctuTe,  invectives,  against  the 
WhigB  and  exhortations  to  obey  Uie  Lord's 
Anointed  resounded  at  once  from  many  thou- 
Mada  of  pulpits ;  and  the  effect  was  formidable 
indeed.  Of  all  tiie  causes  which,  after  the  dis- 
Bohxtion  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  produced 
the  violent  reaction  against  the  Fxclusionists, 
fhe  most  potent  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
of  die  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentiemen  and 
Ike  country  clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural 
districts  was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced 
by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an  eminently 
■anly  aad  true^earted  race.  The  petty  pro- 
prietors who  cultivated  their  own  fields  and  en- 
iiyped  a  modest  competence,  without  affecting 
to  hare  scnusheons  and  crests,  or  aspiring  to 
at  on  the  beneh  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much 
mere  important  part  of  the  nation  than  at  pre- 
MBt»  If  vre  may  trust  the  besc  statistical  wri- 
tin  of  that  age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
iKxty  tiiousand  proprietors,  who,  with  their  fa^ 
aiUeey  muat  have  made  up  more  than  a  seventh 
if  the  whole  population,  derived  their  subsist- 
flBce  from  little  freehold  estates.    The  average 


income  of  ftiese  small  land-owners  was  esti- 
mated at  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  tiie  ^umter  of 
persons  who  occupied  their  own  land  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed . 
the  land  of  others.*  A  large  portion  of  the 
yeomanry  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, leaned  toward  Puritanism;  had,  in  Uie 
civil  war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament; 
had,  after  the. Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers ;  had, 
at  elections,  strenuously  supported  the  Exclo- 
sionists;  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  pro- 
scription of  tiie  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  popery 
and  arbitrary  ppwer  with  unmitigated  hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural 
life  of  £ngland  since  the  Revolution,  the  change 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  stOl 
more  amazing.  At  present  a  sixth  part  of  the 
nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reigA 
of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the 
kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  iiijiabitants, 
and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  so 
many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense 
distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  firsts  English 
seaport,  and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since  that 
time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  rivals^ 
yet  both  have  made  great  positive  advances. 
The  population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled ;  the 
population  of  Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  afiter  the 
Restoration,  was  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the 
city ;  but  his  standard  was  not  high,  for  he  noted 
down  as  a  wonder  the  circumstance  that,  in  Bris* 
iol,  a  man  might  look  around  him  and  see  no- 
thing but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other 
place  with  which  l^e  was  acquainted,  except 
London,  did  the  buildings  completely  shut  out 
the  woods  and  fields.  Large  as  Bristol  might 
then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small  por^ 
tion  of  the  area  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few 
churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  labj>- 
rinth  of  narrow  lanes  buUt  upon  vpiults  of  no 
great  solidity.  If  a  coaoh  or  a  cart  entered 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also 
that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars.  Qoods  were 
therefore  conveyed  about  the  town  almost  excite 
sively  in  trucks  drawn  by  dogs ;  and  the  richest 
inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding 
in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets 
wi<£  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  and  by 
keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The 
pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  ex- 
ceeded what  was  seen  at  any  other  place  i» 
England.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  was 
widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regsied  their 
visitors.  The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  was  aooompaaied  by  a  rich  brewage 
made  <^  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated 
over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This 
luxury  was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  North  American  plantations  and  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  passion  for  dolonial  traffie 
was  so  strong  that  thei^e  was  scarce  a  small 

•  I  have  tak»  SavMiaai's  teHmtii^  whtoh  Is  aiiltte 
kwerthonKbig's. 
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Aopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  ayentnre  on 
board  of  some  sbip  bound  for  Virginia  or  the 
Antilles.  Some  of  these  Tentures,  indeed,  were 
sot  of  the  most  honourable  kind.  There  was, 
in  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  the  cirown,  a 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  £his  demand  waft 
partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping  and 
kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  seaports. 
Kowhere  was  this  system  found  in  such  active 
«nd  extensive  operation  as  at  BristoL  Even 
tiie  first  magistrates  of  that  city  were  not 
ashamed  to  enrich  themseWes  by  so  odious  a 
commerce.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city 
appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money, 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1685,  iust  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  house  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  the 
city  of  lioodon  we  learn  from  the  best  author- 
ity that  there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to 
ten  houses.  The  population  of  Bristol  must 
therefore  have  been  twenty-nine  thousand 
souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruit- 
ftil  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
aad  of  a  chapter.  It  was  Uie  chief  seat  of  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some  men  dis- 
tinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  recently 
dwelt  there ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  capital  and  the  universities,  nad  more 
attractions  for  the  curious.  The  library,  the 
museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  by  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  minia- 
fnre:  In  the  heart  of' the  city  stood  an  old  palaoe 
Cf  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest 
town-house  in  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  In 
this  mansion,  to  which  wore  annexed  a  tennis- 
court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness, 
stretching  alongSie  bank  of  the  Wansum,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  and 
kept  a  state  resembling  that  of  petty  sove- 
reigns. Brink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets 
Cf  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were 
a  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned 
the  walls.  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among  the  or- 
naments of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually 
irelcomed  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night 
Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace.  Three 
coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  per- 
sons, were  sent  every  afternoon  round  tiie  city 
to  bring  ladies  to  the  festivities ;  and  the  dances 
were  always  followed  by  a  luxurious  banquet 
When  the  Poke  of  Norfolk  came  to  Norwich,  he 


•  XT«l7n>i  Ditf7«  JwM  27,  U64 ;  Pepyt's  Hivtr,  Jmw  U, 
1068;  Roeer  North*!  LiTes  of  Lord-keeper  Ouildford  and 
er  Sir  Dudley  North ;  Petty*!  Politic*)  Arithmetie.  I  have 
taioBB  Bftty'tftsli,  tat  In  divwteg  iaftreaoM  fhm  fkeia 


I  have  been  glided  hj  King  and  Davenant,  who,  tbooffh 
not  ahlcr  men  than  he,  had  the  advanUge  of  coming  after 
trim.  Ab  to  the  Mdnappinff^  which  Bristol  was  fnfkmooe, 


see  North*!  Life  of  QnUdJbrd,  m,  216^  and  the  hftrtttgne 
of  Jefl^ya  on  the  fnl^jeet,  in  the  Imptftial  Hl!loiry  of  hi! 
Life  and  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloodv  Awiace.  Hi!  ityle 
ynst  a!  ntne],  coarse ;  but  I  cannot  reckon  the  l^prbnand 
Whkfa  1»  gtff  to  i^e  maglfltratea  of  Bxirtol  among  his 


t  Funer*!  Worthie! ;  Brelrn*!  Diary,  Oct  17, 1071 ;  Jonr- 
Mlof  I.Ke«m%ieA  of  8br  Hmmw  Browne^  Jatt.  160f ; 


was  greeted  like  a  king^etumingtoliis  emttaL 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint  Peter 
Maneroft  were  rung;"  the  guns  of  the  castle 
were  fired;  and  £e  mayor  and  aldermea 
waited  on  their  illustrious  fellow^tizen  with 
oomplimentary  addresses.  In  the  year  169& 
the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual 
enumeration,  to  be  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  souls,  f 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity 
and  importance,  were  some  other  ancient  capi- 
tals of  shires.  In  that  age  it  was  seldom  that 
a  country  gentleman  went  up  with  his  family 
to  London.  The  county  town  was  his  metropo- 
lis. He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence  during 
part  of  the  year.  At  all  events,  he  was  oftea 
attracted  thither  by  businesB  and  pleasure,  by 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  elections,  musters  oi 
Militia,  festivals,  and  races.  There  were  th« 
halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and 
escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets,  opened  the 
king's  commission  twice  &  year.  There  were 
the  markets  at  which  the  com,  the  cattle,  tht 
wool,  and  the  hops  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great 
fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down  £rom  Lon- 
don, and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  an- 
nual stores  of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and 
muslin.  There  were  the  shops  at  whioh  the 
best  families  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  gro- 
cery and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  de- 
rived dignity  from  interesting  historical  recol- 
lecUons,  ftx>m  cathedrals  decorated  by  aU  the 
art  and  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from 

SalaceB  where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  bad 
welt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable 
abodes  of  deans  and  canons,  and  from  castlee 
which  had  in  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or 
De  Veres,  and  which  bore  more  recent  traces 
of  the  vengeance  of  Rupert  or  of  CromwelL 

Conspifmous  among  these  interesting  citiee 
vrifere  ^^k^  the  eapitaJ  of  the  north,  ^d  Exe- 
ter, the  capital  of  the  west  Neither  ma  baVe 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, lifforcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand  j  Notdnebam 
probably  as  many.  Gloucester,  renowned  for 
that  resolute  defence  which  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  had  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand ;  Pei^y  not  quite  four  thoik- 
sand.  6hrew8bu]7  was  the  chief  plaoe  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  The  court  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  lai^- 
guage  of  the  gentry  many  milee  round  th% 
Wrekin,  to  go  lo  Shrewsbury  was  to  go  to  town* 
The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imitated*  ee 
well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of  St  James's 
Park,  in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Se- 
vern. The  inhabitants  were  about  seven  thou- 
sand.} 

Blomefleld'!  Hiitory  of  Narfiflk;  Bktofy  of  tfaa  aty  sad 
County  of  Norwich,  2  vols,  1768. 

X  The  population  of  Tork  appear!,  from  the  retom  of 
hapttams  and  burial!,  in  Drake's  History,  to  hare  been 
abont  18,000  In  ITdO.  Bxeter  had  only  17,000  Inhabitants 
in  1901.  ^e  pcwulatioB  of  Woreester  was  noabered  Josl 
before  the  siege  in  ie4<i.— See  Nath'i  Bittay  itf  H^roester- 
thnr,  I  have  made  allowanoe  Ibr  the  inereaae  which  muit 
be  eappdsed  to  hare  taken  plaee  in  ftrty  yvcrs.  In  174M)h 
the  popnlatlen  of  MotttngliaiB  l^aa  IbnikI,  by  ennmoratloa, 
to  be  jnst  10^000.— ^oe  j&ertq0't.GfiMoiy.  The  popolatloa 
of  Olonooeter  maytvadily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
bovMt  whieh  Kintf  Ibund  fai  the  rvturwi  of  heanh  taoney, 
and  ftwft  the  nnmber  of  Urthe  md  b«rlal!  which  l»  givm 
in  Atkjnf't  Htatoqr.    Ibepopali^-ofBerby  waaMOOla 
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n«  populalion  of  every  one  of  these  places 
has,  sinee  the  RevolatioQ,  mxtoh  more  than 
doubled.  The  population  of  some  has  multi- 
plied «eirenfold.  The  streets  have  been  almost 
entireljr  rebuilt  Slate  has  succeeded  to  thatcn, 
iand  bnck  to  timber.  The  pavements  and  the 
lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  principal 
shops,  and  the  luxurious  neatness  of  the  dwell- 
ings occupied  by  the  gentry  would,  in  the 
eeyenteenUi  century,  haye  seemed  miraculous ; 
j9i  is  thorelatiye  importance  of  the  old  capitals 
Off  oountiea  by  no  means  what  It  was.  Younger 
towns,  towns  which  are  rarely  or  nerer  men- 
tioned in  our  early  history,  and  which  sent  no 
TepresentatiTes  to  our  early  Parliaments,  have, 
vithin  the  memory  of  persons  still  living, 
grown  to  a  greatness  which  this  generation 

tntemplates  with  wonder  and  pride,  not  un- 
ioompanied  by  awe  and  anxiety. 
g%e  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed 
own  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  respect^ 
»b]e  seats  of  industry.  Kay,  their  rapid  pro- 
gress and  their  vast  opulence  were  then  some- 
times described  in  language  which  seems  ludi- 
crous to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present 
grandeur.  One  of  the  most  populous  and  pros- 
perous among  them  Was  Manchester.  It  had 
been  required  by  the  Protector  to  send  one  re- 
presoitative  to  hie  Parliament,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  as  a  busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton 
had,  daring  half  a  century,  been  brought  thither 
fkt>tt  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  but  the  manufacture 
was  in  its  infancy.  Whitney  had  not  yet  taught 
how  the  raw  material  mi^t  be  fltmished  in 
quantities  almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  not 
yet  taught  how  it  might  be  .worked  up  with  a 
tpeed  and  precision  which  seem  magical.  The 
whole  annual  import  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
.  seventeenth  century,  amount  to  two  millions  of 
pounds,  a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly 
•Qfqply  the  demand  of  forty-^ght  hours.  That 
wonddful  emporium,  which  in  4>^puIation  and 
'  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned 
as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a 
mean  and  iU-built  market-town,  containing  un- 
^■der  six  thousand  people.  It  then  had^not  a 
sing^ie  press:  it  now  supports  a  hundred  print- 
ing establishments.  It  then  had  not  a  single 
eogbh :  it  now  supports  twenty  coachmakers.''*' 
Leeds  was  already  the  cUef  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Torkshire;  but  the 
elderly  inhabitants  could  still  remember  the 
time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then  a^d  long 
alter  called  the  Red  House,  was  built.  They 
boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth,  and 
of  the  Immense  sales  of  doth  which  took  place 
in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of.  pounds,  had  been  paid  down  in 
the  Course  of  one  busy  market-day.  The  rising 
Importance  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  successive  govempients.  Charles  the  First 
had  granted  municipal  privileges  to  the  town. 
O&ve^^bad  invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    But,,  from  the  retoms  of 


inS^^-eM  VHU^i  MSi  mtlory,  quoted  in  X^toret  Magna 
BHUnmia.  Th»  populAtkm  of  Sburowsbiuy  was  asoertain.' 
•At  in  160£^  hy  metnaX  oiameration.  Ai  to  tba  gajetiea 
«f  Sbnwslrarj,  am  Farqnluur's  ReeraiUng  Officer.  Fa^ 
ovhar's  deaarlption  is  bomo  ous  by  •  ballad  in  the  Pepyfdan 
Uknfy,  of  wbieii  tb«  bixrdon  Is  **  Shrewsbury  for  me." 

•  jnoaHTs  Bvitaonia,  1678 ;  Aikin's  Country  round  H«n- 
^Mter;  Manchester  IHrectory,  lUi ;  Bolnes,  History  of 
fts  CoitiTn  lfanafteCim»  Zha  beat  tfffrTrtaiiifffi  which  X 


the  hearth  money,  It  seems  certain  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive 
district  which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  noL 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  exceed 
seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  f 

About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Letda>  on  the' 
verge  of  a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient 
manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then  barren 
and  unenclosed,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  HaHamshire.  Iron  abounded  there;  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fa-, 
bricated  there  haa  been  sold  all  over  the  king- 
dom. They  had,  indeed,  been  mentioned  by 
Geo£frey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his  Canterbury' 
Tales;  but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have! 
made  little  progress  during  the  three  centuries 
which  followed  his  time.  This  languor  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
was,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  long  pe- 
riod, subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The 
more  delicate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made 
in  the  capital,  or  brought  from  the  Continent 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  reign  of  George  tht 
First,  that  the  English  surgeons  ceased  to  im- 
port from  Franoe  those  exquisitely  fine  blades 
which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  human 
frame.  Most  of  the  HaUamshire  forges  were 
collected  in  a  market-town  which  had  sprung 
up  near  the  castle  X)f  the  proprietor,  and  which, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had  been  sisin- 
gularly  miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
Uiousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  w^rt 
half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems 
certain  from  the  parochial  registers  that  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
eifects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  travel- 
ler. A  large  proportion  of  the  people  had  dis- 
torted limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which  now, 
with  its  dependenoies,  contains  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth 
its  acbpiirable  knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the 
farthest  «nds  of  the  world.  { 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  send  a  member  to  Oliver's 
Parliament;  yet  the  manufacturers  of  Birming- 
ham were  already  a  busy  and  thriving  race. 
They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was  highly 
esteemed,  not,  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and 
Lima,  at  Bokhara  and  Timbuotoo,  but  in  Lon- 
don, and  even  as  ftir  off  as  Ireland.  They  had 
acquired  a  less  honourable  renown  as  coiners' 
of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious 
groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on  demagogues 
who  hypocritically  affected  zeal  against  popery 
the  nickname  of  Birminghams;  yet  in  1685,  the 
population,  which  is  now  little  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand,  did  not  amount  to  four  tl^ou- 
sand.  Birmingham  buttons  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known ;  of  Birmingham  guns  nobo^T 
had  yet  heard ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  gene- 


baye  been  aUa  to  find  touching  the  popxdatloa  of  Mao* 
Chester  in  the  seventeenth  century,  la  oontained  In  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Rer.  B.  Parkinson,  and  pubUsbed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  October,  1842. 

t  Thorosby's  Ducatus  lieodensis;  Whitaker's  Loidls  aatt 
XUnete;  Wardell's  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough  of 
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rfttions  later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Basker- 
Tixle  went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians 
of  Europe,  did  not  contain  a  single  regular  shop 
where  a  Bible  or  an  almanac  could  be  bought. 
Qn  market-days  a  bookseller  named  Michael 
Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  John- 
son, came  oyer  from  Lichfield,  and  opened  a 
stall  during  a  few  hours.  This  supply  of  lite- 
rature was  long  found  adequate  to  the  demand.* 

'I^hese  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manufac- 
tures desenre  especial  mention.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  populous  and  opu- 
lent hiyes  of  industry  which,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without  a  parish 
church,  or  desolate  moers  inhabited  only  by 
grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  has  the  change  been 
Less  signal  in  those  outlets  by  which  .the  pro- 
ducts of  the  English  looms  and  forges  are  poured 
forth  OTor  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At 
present  LiTerpool  contains  about  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping  registered 
at  her  port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her  custom-house 
has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one  year  a  sum 
more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of 
her  post-office,  even  since  the  great  reduction 
of  the  duty,  exceed  the  sum  which  the  postage 
of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Her  endless  docks  and  warehouses  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  wo^ld ;  yet  eyen  those 
doclu  and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for 
the  gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already 
a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on  the  opposite  shore. 
In  'the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  LiTcrpool 
was  described  as  a  rising  town  which  had  re- 
cently made  great  advances,  and  which  main- 
tained a  profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and 
with  the  sugar  colonies.  The  customs  had 
multiplied  eightfold  within  sixteen  years,  and 
amounted  to  what  was  then  considered  the  im- 
mense sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  annually ; 
but  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
ibur  thousand.  The  shipping  was  about  four- 
teen hundred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a 
single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first  class ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the 
port  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  two  hun- 
dred.f 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns 
where  wealth  is  created  and  accumulated.  Not 
less  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  towns  of  a 
Tery  different  kind;  towns  in  which  wealth, 
created  and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended 
for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable,  of  these  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  time  of  the  Stu- 
arts. Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater  city  than 
any  which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  London  alone  excepted ;  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  Cheltenham  was  mentioned 
by  local  historians  merely  as  a  rural  parish 
lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  affording 


*  DngdAlaVi  WaiwliAahira ;  Blome**  Britumla*  1073 ; 
Korth'i  £zamen,  321 ;  Pre&oe  to  Abnalom  and  Achitoohel ; 
Hatton*s  Historr  of  Binningham;  Boswell's  Lift  of  John- 
ion.  In  ISDO  the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  150,  the 
baptisms  125.  I  think  It  probahle  that  tho  annual  mortal- 
ity was  one  in  twenty-flva.  In  London  it  was  considerably 
greater.  An  historian  of  Nottingham,  half  a  century  later, 
ooBjted  of  the  eztraordlnaTy  satubritv  of  his  town,  wbero 
the  annual  mortality  wa«  one  In  tnirtT<— Sm  Dairuft 
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good  ground  both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Com 
grew  and  cattle  browsed  over  the  space  now 
covered  by  that  gay  succession  of  streets  and 
villas.  1  Brighton  was  described  as  a  place 
which  had  once  been  thriving,  which  had  pos* 
sessed  many  small  fishxng-barks,  and  which  hadj 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained 
above  two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  was 
sinking  fast  into  decay.  The  sea  was  gradually 
gaining  on  the  buildings,  which  at  length  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago  the  >^ 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying  among 
the  pebbles  and  sea-weed  on  the  beach,  and 
ancient  meii  could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  more 
than  a  hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the  place  after  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarceljj 
worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  howoven 
still  continued  to  dry  their  nets  on  those  dyf 
on  which  now  a  town  more  than  twice  as  laif  ^ 
and  populous  as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts  pre*"" 
sents,  mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fantastic  front 
to  the  sea.} 

England,  however,  was  not,  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gen- 
try of  Derbyshire  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties repaired  to  Buxton,  where  they  were  crowds* 
ed  into  low  wooden  sheds,  and  regaled  with 
oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts 
called  mutton,  but  which  the  guests  strongly 
suspected  to  be  dog.||  Tunbric^e  Wells,  lying 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  capital,  and  in  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  highly-civilized  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  had  much  greater  attractions. 
At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  would,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked,  in 
population,  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns  of 
England.  The  brilliancy  of  the  shops  and  the 
luxury  of  the  private  dwellings  far  surpass  any 
thing  that  England  could  then  show.  When 
the  court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  vi^te4 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town  thei|| ;  but» 
within  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages, 
somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than  the  ordinary 
cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  wtoe  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of 
the  oommon  to  another.  To  these  huts  men  of 
fashion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, sometimes  came  in  the  summer  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life. 
During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily  held 
nexLr  the  fountain.  The  vrives  and  daughters 
of  the  Kentish  farmers  came  fVom  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheat- 
ears,  and  quails.  To  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt 
with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and  tight 
heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries 
sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honour. 
Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  fron^ 
London,  and  opened  a  bazar  under  the  trees. 
In  one  booth  the  politician  might  find  his  coffee 
and  the  London  Gazette ;  in  another  were  gam- 


t  Blo&e'B  Britannia;  Oregson's  Antiquities  of  the  Ooqq. 
ty  Palatine  and  Dnehy  of  Lancaster*  Part  II. ;  Petition  from 
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lleraplftyin;  de«p  at  basset;  and,  on  fine  eyen- 
logs,  the  fiddlers  were  in  attendance,  and  there 
vere  morris-dances  on  the  elastic  turf  of  the 
bowling-green.  In  1685,  a  subscription  had 
Just  been  raised  among  those  who  firequcnted 
the  wells  fbr  building  a  dburch,  which  the  Tories, 
who  then  domineered  ererywhere,  insisted  on 
dedicating  to  Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.* 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English  watering 
places,  without  a  rival,  was  Bath.  The  ^rings 
of  that  city  had  been  renowned  from  the  days 
«f  the  Romans.  It  had  been,  during  many 
epntories,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  sick  re- 
mired  thither  from  every  part  of  the  realm. 
The  king  sometimes  held  nis  court  there.  Ne- 
TBTtheless,  Bath  was  then  a  maie  of  only  four  or 
five  bundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old  wall 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon.  Pictures  of  what 
were  considered  as  the  finest  of  those  houses 
are  still  extant,  and  greatly  resemble  the  low- 
est rag-shops  and  pot-houses  of  Radclifie  High- 
way. Even  then,  indeed,  travellers  complained 
of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of  the  streets. 
That  beautiful  ci<y  which  charms  even  eyes 
famniar  with  the  master-pieces  of  Bramante 
and  Palladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey 
and  of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Bumey  and  of  Jane 
A-usten*  has  made  classic  ground,  had  not  be- 
gwa.  to  exist.  Milsom  Street  itself  was  an  open 
leld  lying  far  beyond  the  walls,  and  hedge- 
rows intersected  the  space  which  is  now  covered 
hj  the  Crescent  and  the  Circus.  As  to  the  eom- 
&rts  and  luxuries  which  were  to  be  found  in 
Ute  interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the  fash- 
ionable, visitors  who  resorted  thither  in  search 
of  health  or  amusement,  we  possess  informa- 
tion more  complete  and  minute  than  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  on  sudi  subjects.  A  writer 
who  published  an  account  of  that  city  about 
vxty  years  aiter  the  Revolution  has  accurately 
described  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
within  his  own  recollection.  He  assures  us  that 
fat  his  younger  days  the  gentlemen  who  visited 
ttie  springs  slept  in  rooms^  hardly  as  good  as  the 
gurets  which  he  lived  to  see  occupied  by  foot- 
men. The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were  un- 
Csrpeted,  and  were  coloured  brown  with  a  wash 
made  of  soot  and  small  beef,  in  order  to  hide 
the  dirt.  Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a 
hearth  or  chimney-piece  was  of  marble.  A  slab 
^  common  freestone,  and  fire  irons  which  had 
9»Bt  from  three  to  four  shillings,  were  thought 
nfficient  for  any  fire-place.  The  best  apart- 
BfSLta  were  hung  with  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and 
were  furnished  with  rush-bottomed  chairs. 
Readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
^  dvillE&tion  and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be 
pstefnl  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has  re- 
ttrded  these  facti!,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that 
hotoriana  of  far  higher  pretensions  had  some- 
tiaacs  spared  a  few  pages  from  military  evolu- 
&ina  and  political  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of 
ktting  UB  know  how  the  parlours  and  bed-cham- 
bers of  our  ancestors  looked,  f 

The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the 


_)lrai  de  OrmmaiOBt;  Hftsted*!  History  of  Kent; 

fcabcidga  Wrlls,  •  Comedy,  1678;  Caiwton'fi  Tunbridgia- 
Ba.  IfiSS;  MeteUiu,  •  poem  on  TnnbiidgA  Wells,  1603. 

t  See  Wood*8  History  of  Bath,  1749;  Xvelyn'ji  Diary, 
7«nB  27,  1654;  Fepyt's  Diary,  June  12, 1668;  Stukelcy's 
BiBerarum  Cnrionira ;  CoUinson's  Somersetshire.  I  have 
eoasnlted  seTeral  old  maps  and  pictnrea  of  Bath,  partiea- 
hiAj  oB«  enrioos  map  which  is  surroanded  hj  Tiews  of 
ftiliiadpiabviUmgik   It  hmn  the  dUe  ofm?. 


other  towns  of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  tii:^e  of 
Charles  the  Second,  far  higher  than  at  present ; 
for  at  present  the  population  of  London  is  little 
more  than  six  times  the  population  of  Manches- 
ter or  of  Liverpool.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  tha  population  of  London  was  more 
than  seventeen  times  the  population  of  Bristol 
or  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  great 
kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more  than 
seventeen  times  as  large  as  the  second.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  1685,  London  had 
been,  during  about  half  a  century,  the  most 
populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  thon- 
sand,  were  then  probably  a  little  more  than  half 
a  million.  {  London  had  in  the  world  only  on« 
commercial  rival,  now  long  outstripped,  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  English  wri- 
ters boasted  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yard- 
arms  which  covered  the  river  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  incredible  stuns  which 
were  collected  at  the  Custom-house  in  Thames 
Street.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  at  present  to  the  whole  trade 
of  Uie  country ,  yet  to  our  generation  the  ho- 
nest vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear 
almost  ludicrous.  The  shipping  which  th^ 
thought  incredibly  great  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  This  was,  in- 
deed, then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is 
nearly  equalled  by  the  tonnage  of  the  steam* 
vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  customs  of  London 
amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  our  time, 
the  net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place, 
exceeds  ten  millions.] 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which 
were  published  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  will  see  that  only  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  capital  then  existed.  The 
town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  tiie  country.  No  long  avenues  of 
villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  ex- 
tended from  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and 
civilization  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  Middle- 
sex and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
In  tSe  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  wluch  now 
spreads  from  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even 
been,  projected.  On  the  west,  scarcely  one  of 
those  stately  piles  of  building  which  are  in- 
habited by  tiie  noble  and  wealUiy  was  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings,  was  a 
quiet  country  village  Vith  scarce  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  H  On  the  north,  cattle  fed,  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over 
the  site  of  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  and 
over  far  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  co- 
vered by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.    Islington  was  almost  a  soli- 


1  Aeoordlng  to  King,  580,000. 

I  Maepherson's  Histoiy  of  Oommeroe ;  Chalmers's  Esti- 
mato ;  Cbamhorlaome's  state  of  England,  1684.  The  tOB* 
nage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was^ 
at  the  end  of  1S47,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs  of  the 
port,  firom  1342  to  1845,  Terj  nearly  areraged  £11,000,000. 

I  Lyiions,  EuTirons  of  London.  The  baptisms  at  Chelsot 
between  1680  and  1600  wero  only  forty-two  a  year. 
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tad<$ ;  and  poets  lored  to  contrast  its  silence  and 
repose  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster 
London.*  On  the  south  the  capital  is  noif  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  by  several  bridges,  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  and  solidity  to  the  no- 
blest works  of  the  Caesars.  In  1685,  a  single 
line  of  irregular  arches,  OTorhung  by  piles  of 
mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a 
fashion  worthy  of  the  naked  barbarians  of  Da- 
homy,  with  scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  the  city,  properly  so  called, 
was  the  most  important  division.  At  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster ;  the  few  bricks 
that  were  used  were  ill  baked ;  the  booths  where 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into 
the  streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the  upper 
stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  those  districts  which  were 
not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That  fire  had, 
in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  little  less  thim 
ft  square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine 
churches  and  of  thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but 
the  city  had  risen  again  with  a  celerity  which 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved ; 
and  those  lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age 
when  even  princesses  performed  their  journeys 
on  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow  to  allow 
wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  residence 
of  wealthy  persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and 
six  was  a  fashionable  luxury.  The  style  of 
building  was,  however,  far  superior  to  tiat  of 
the  city  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than 
had  formerly  been  used.  On  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  parish  churches  had  arisen  a  multitude 
of  new  domes,  towerft,  and  spires,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In 
every  place  save  one  the  traces  of  the  great 
devastation  had  been  completely  effaced;  but 
the  crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaffolds,  and  the 
masses  of  hewn  stone,  were  sUU  to  be  seen 
where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was 
elowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral 
of  St.  PauLf 

The  whole  character  of  the  city  had,^8ince 
that  time,  undergone  a  complete  change.  At 
present  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
chief  shop-keepers  repair  thither  on  six  morn- 
ings of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country  seats  sor^ 
rounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens. 
This  revolution  in  private  habits  has  produced 
a  political  revolution  of  no  small  importance, 
^e  city  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthi- 
est traders  with  that  attachment  which  every 
man  naturally  feels  for  his  home.  It  is  no 
longer  associated  in  their  minds  with  domestic 
affections  and  endearments.  The  fireside,  the 
nursery,  the  social  table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not 
there.  Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle 
Street  are  merely  places  where  men  toil  and 


•  Ooiiley,  Difooiineof  Solitada 

t  The  AiUetit  and  most  trustworthy  inlbnnaUon  abont 
the  state  of  the  buildings  of  London  at  this  time  Is  to  be 
derived  (Vom  the  maps  and  drawings  In  the  British  Mumum 
and  in  the  Pepyfian  Library.  The  badness  of  the  bricks 
in  the  old  boildinn  of  London  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Traveb  of  the  Qiand^uke  Ooono.   Xhf«n  is  an  •»> 


accumulate;  they  go  elsewhere  to  eigoy  and 
te  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening 
after  the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
alive  with  hurrying  feet  and  anxious  faces,  ore 
as  silent  as  a  country  churchyard.  The  chied 
of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  oiti* 
zens.  They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  mur 
nicipal  honours  and  duties.  Those  hononra 
and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men  who,  though 
useful  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong 
to  the  princely  commercial  houses  of  which  the 
names  are  held  in  honour  throughout  the  worl^ 

In  the  seventeenth,  century  Sie  city  was  th« 
merchant's  residence.  Those  mansions  of  the 
great  old  burghers  which  still  exist  have  beea 
turned  into  counting-houses  and  warehouses ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  whidl 
were  then  inhabited  by  the  nobility.  They 
sometimes  stand  in  retix^  and  gloomy  coart% 
and  are  accessible  only  by  inconvenient  pas- 
sages ^  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrance's  are  deco- 
rated with  richly-carved  pillars  and  canopies^ 
The  staircases  and  landing-places  are  not 
wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are  some* 
times  of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  fashion  of 
France.  The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banqueting* 
room  wainscoted  with  cedar,  and  adorned  wi& 
battles  of  gods  and  giants  in  finescc^  Sir 
Dudley  North  expended  four  thousand  pounds^ 
a  sum  which  would  then  have  been  important 
to  a  duke,  on  the  rich  fiumiture  of  his  recep- 
tion-rooms in  Basinghall  Street.}  In  such 
abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the 
great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably. 
To  their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound  bj 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affectieik. 
There  they  had  passed  their  youth,  had  made 
their  friendships,  had  courted  their  wives,  had 
seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  re* 
mains  6f  their  parents  in  Uie  earth,  and  ex* 
pected  that  their  own  remains  would  be  laid» 
That  intense  patriotism  wluch  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  societies  congregated  within  a  nei^ 
row  space,  was,  in  such  circumstances,  strongly 
developed.  London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  what 
Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  P^ 
ricles,  what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen  was  proad 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  aboat 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  ofi&oe% 
and  zealous  for  her  franchises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se* 
cond  the  pride  of  the  Londoners  was  smarting 
from  a  oruel  mortification.  The  old  charter 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  mi^stracy  had 
been  remodelled.  All  the  civic  functionaries 
were  Tories ;  and  the  Whigs,  though  in  nnm- 
bers  and  in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every  local 
dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  external  splendour 
of  the  municipal  government  was  not  dimi- 
nished, nay,  was  rather  increased  by  tJbda 
change ;  for,  under  the  administration  of  some 

oonnt  of  the  worlcs  at  St.  Paal's  in  Ward's  London  Spy.  1 
am.  almost  ashamed  to  quote  snch  nauseous  balderdash ;  bill 
I  hare  been  forced  to  deaoend  even  lovrm,  If  poesihle^  tgt 
search  of  materials. 

X  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept  20, 1672. 

i  Boger  North's  liftof  Sir  Dadl^  North. 
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fttritans  who  had  lately  borne  rule^  the  an- 
cient fame  of  the  city  for  good  cheer  liad  de* 
dined;  bnt  under  the  new  magistrates,  who 
belonged  to  a  more  festire  party,  and  at  wboee 
boards  gaests  of  rank  and  fashion  f^om  beyond 
Temple  Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and 
Ihe  halls  of  the  great  companies  were  enllTened 
by  many  sumptuous  banquets.  During  these 
npasts,  odes,  composed  by  the  poet  laureate 
Of  the  corporation  in  praise  of  the  king,  the 
dole,  and  the  mayor,  were  sung  to  music. 
The  drinking  was  deep,  the  shouting  loud.  An 
ebserrant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared  in  these 
rerels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  huz- 
taing  after  drinking  healths  dates  f^om  this 
Joyous  period.* 

Tlie  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  ciric 
mtgiBtrate    was    almost   regal.      The    gilded 
eoftch,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  admired 
by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state, 
(m  great  occasions  be  appeared  on  borseback, 
attended  by  a  long  caralcade  inferior  in  mag- 
siiicence  only  to  that  which,  before  a  corona- 
tion, escorted  the  soTcrdgn  ftrom  the  Tower  to 
Westminster.     The  lord  mayor  whs  nerer  seen 
In  public  without  bis  rich  robe,  bis  hood  of 
black  Telvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  Jewel,  and  a 
great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards  ;f 
nor  did  the  World  find  any  thing  ludicrous  in 
the  pomp  which  constantly  surrounded  him ; 
for  it  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
place  which,  as  wieldhig  the  strength  and  re- 
presenting the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Lohdon, 
Bc  was  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state.     That 
dty,  being  then  not  only  without  equal  In  the 
wuntry,  but  without  second,  had,  during  fire- 
tnd-forty  years  exercised  almost  as  great  an 
influence  on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris 
has,  in  our  own  time,  exercised  on  the  politics 
of  Prance.     In  intelligence  London  was  greatly 
in  adranee  of  erery  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom.   A  government  supported  and  trusted  by 
London  could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary 
means  as  it  would  hare  taken  months  to  collect 
from  the  rest  of  the  island.    Nor  were  the  mi- 
htary  resources  of  the  capital  to  be  despised. 
The  power  which  the  lord-lieutenants  exercised 
fn  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens. 
ITnder  the    orders  of  this  commission  were 
twelre  regiments  of  foot  and  two  regiments  of 
horse.    Ai  army  of  drapers'  apprentices  and 
Journeymen  tailors,  with  common  councilmen 
for  capons  and  aldermen  for  colonels,  might 
not,  indeed,  hare  been  able  to  stand  its  ground 
•gainst  regular  troops;  but  there  wefe  then 
tcryfcw  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom.     A 
town,  therefore,  which  could  send  fc?th,  at  an 
hour's  notice,  twenty  thousand  men,  abound- 
ing in  natural  courage,  proTided  with  tolera- 
ble weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctured 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  a  ra- 
hiable  ally  and  a  formidable  enemy.    It  was 
ttot  forgotten  tliat  Hampden  and  Pym  had  been 
protected  firom  lawless  tyranny  by  the  London 
trajn-banda ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
oHil  war,  the  London  train-bands  had  marched 

•  NdrtVa  Bxaa«.  Thit  bkmI  niuiiitwttttr  hM  yre- 
■vmla  apednMaor  tlm  miMte0  vaytarai  inwhidk  tb» 
ftidv  of  tiw  Cttj  Indulged : 

"Ibe  woniapftd  flr  lobn  Moor ! 


to  raise  the  siege  of  Gloucester ;  or  that,  ia 
the  moTement  against  the  military  tyrants 
which  fbllowed  tiie  downfall  of  Richard  Crom* 
well,  the  London  train-bands  had  borne  a  signal 
part.  In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj 
that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  city,  Chwlefi 
the  First  would  noTer  haye  been  Tanquished, 
and  that»  without  the  help  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  hare  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serre  to  expLafaa 
why,  in  spite  of  that  attraction  which  had,  do^ 
ing  a  long  course  of  years,  gradually  drawn  ths 
aristocracy  westward,  a  few  men  of  high  rank 
had  continued,  till  a  Tory  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  -vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Guilds 
hall.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while  eft> 
gaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  t6 
the  government,  had  tiliought  that  they  could 
nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  couTcniently 
or  BO  securely  as  under«the  protection  of  the 
city  magistrates  and  the  city  militia.  Shafte»* 
bury  had  therefore  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street 
at  a  house  which  may  still  easily  be  known  by 
pilasters  and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of 
Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his  mansion 
near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arcl)^ 
bishops  of  York,  to  be  pulled  down,  and,  white 
streets  and  alleys  which  are  still  named  after 
him  were  rising  on  that  site,  chose  to  reside  ia 
Bowgate.1 

These,  howeyer,  were  rare  exceptions.  Al- 
most aU  the  noble  families  of  England  had  long 
migrated  beyond  the  walls.  The  district  whers 
most  of  their  town  houses  stood  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  regions  whioh  are  now  coih 
sidered  as  faidiionable.  A  few  great  men  still 
retained  their  hereditary  hotels  between  tfan 
Strand  and  tiie  river.  The  stately  dwellings  on 
the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  te 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square^ 
which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now 
called  Soho  Square,  were  among  the  fayourits 
spots.  Foreign  princes  were  carried  to  set 
Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  wonders  df 
England.}  Soho  Square,  whioh  had  just  been 
built,  was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pridi 
with  which  their  posterity  will  hardly  symp»- 
thise.  Monmouth  Square  had  been  tiie  namn 
while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
flourished;  and  on  the  southern  side  towered 
his  mansion.  The  firont,  though  ungraceAiil» 
was  lofty  and  richly  adorned.  The  walls  of  the 
prindpaJ  apartments  were  finely  sculptured 
with  fhiit,  foliage,  find  armorial  bearings,  and 
were  hung  with  embroidered  satin.  ||  Ewry 
trace  of  this  magnificence  has  long  disappearedy 
and  no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in 
that  once  aristocratical  quarter.  A  little  way 
north  firom  Holbom,  and  on  the  verge  of  tbs 
pastures  and  bom-fields,  rose  two  celebrated 
palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One  of 
them,  then  called  Southampton  House,  and  sub* 
sequently  Bedford  House,  was  removed  about 
fifty  years  ago  to  miike  room  for  a  new  city, 
which  now  covers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seven- 


t  ChamberlAjna's  State  of  England.  1684;  Anglte  W> 
tropolis,  1090 ;  Beymont^fl  London,  1734. 

(North's  Szam«n,  110;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.;  Shafteflbuy. 
TrareU  of  the  Orand-dnXe  Cosmo. 
Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684;  P«nnaal>l 
London;  Smith's  Lift  oTNolielmu. 
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taexith  centaiy  for  peacbes  and  snipes.  The 
•Uier,  Montague  House,  celebrated  for  its  fres* 
eoes  and  furniture,  was,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  hj  a  more 
magnificent  Montague  House,  which,  haTing 
been  long  the  repository  of  eudi  Tarious  and 
precious  treasures  of  art,  science,  and  learning 
as  were  scarce  ever  before  assembled  under  a 
•ingle  roof,  has  just  given  plaee  to  an  edifice 
more  magnificent  still.* 

'Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a  space  called  Saint 
James's  Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint  James's 
Square  and  Jermyn  Street.  Saint  James's 
Church  had  recently  been  opened  for  the  ac- 
oommodadon  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
quarter,  t  Golden  Square,  which  was  in  the 
next  generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  had  not  yet  be«ai  begun.  Indeed, 
the  only  dwellings  tc»  be  seen  on  the  north  of 
Piccadilly  were  tiiree  or  four  isolated  and  al- 
most rural  mansions,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon, 
imd  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been 
purchased  after  its  founder's  downftdl  by  the 
Puke  of  Albemarle. '  The  Clarendon  Hotel  and 
iUbemarle  Street  still  preserre  the  memory  of 
the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gay- 
est and  most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street 
found  himself  in  a  solitude,  and  was  sometimes 
ao  fortunate  as  to  have  a  shot  at  a  woodcock.} 
On  the  north,  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
aouth  were  the  garden  walls  of  a  few  great 
houses,  which  were  considered  as .  qxiite  out  of 
town.  On  the  west  was  a  meadow  renowned  for 
»  spring  from  which,  long  afterward,  Conduit 
Street  was  named.  On  the  east  was  a  field  not 
to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by  any  Londoner 
of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  great  plague  was  raginc,  a  pit 
into  which  the  dead-carts  had  nightly  shot 
oorpses  by  scores.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  without  imminent 
risk  to  human  life.  No  foundations  were  laid 
there  till  two  generations  had  passed  without 
any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghastly 
QK>t  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings.} 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore 
tiie  same  aspect  as  at  present.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  houses,  indeed,  hare  since  that 
time  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt.  If 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  eould 
be  placed  before  us,  such  as  they  then  were,  we 
should  be  disgusted  with  their  squfUid  appear- 
ance, and  pois<med  by  their  noisome  atmosphere. 


*  IS^lyit'a  IHuy,  Oct  10, 108S;  Jft&.  10, 


1 1  Jac  II.,  e.  22;  ETeljm'e  Diary,  Dm. 

to    " 


9,l«f 
7,  ISM. 


i  Old  General  OglethoriM,  who  UTed  to  1785,  uaed  to 
boact  that  he  had  shot  here  in  Anne's  rolgn.— See  Pen- 
nants London,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Julj, 
178ft. 

I  The  pest-fleld  will  be  seen  in  the  mai>t  of  London  as 
Jale  u  the  end  of  George  the  first's  reign. 

I  Bee  arery  cnrionfl  plan  of  Covent  Garden,  made  abont 
Ueo,  and  engrared  for  Snuth's  History  of  Westminster, 
lee  also  Hogarth's  Homing,  painted  whjle  some  of  the 
hoosoa  in  the  Piaiua  wore  still  occupied  hy  podple  of 
ftfthion. 

4LoiMlon  Spy;  Tom  Brown's  Comical  View  o^  london 
Wwtmlaiiter;  Turner's  froposltioDS  tot  the  employ- 


In  Oovent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy  market  im 
held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit 
women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks 
and  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  tha 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  |l 

The  centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  waj  an 
open  space  where  the  rabble  congregated  ereiy 
eyening,  within  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan  House 
and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks 
harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs 
at  oxen.  Rubbish  was  shot  in  eyery  pert  of 
the  area.  Horses  were  exercised  there.  The 
beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as  in 
the  worst  goyemed  -cities  ot  the  Continent.  A 
Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proyerb.  Tha 
whide  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liyeries  dt 
eyery  charitably  disposed  grandee  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  as  soon  as  his  lordship's  coach 
and  six  appeared,  came  hopping  and  crawling 
in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These  disorders 
lasted,  in  spite  of.  many  accidents  and  of  some 
legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  pali- 
sades were  set  up,  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid 

outir 

Saint  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for 
all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cat» 
and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  time  a 
cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another 
time  an  impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the  windows 
of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which  the  first  magnates 
of  the  realm,  Norfolks,  Ormonds,  Eents,  and 
Pembrokes,  gaye  banquets  and  balls.  It  was 
not  until  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a 
whole  genera^on,  and  till  much  had  been  writ- 
ten about  them,  tiiat  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
Parliament  for  permission  to  put  up  rails  and 
to  plant  trees.** 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the  quarter  in^ 
habited  by  the  most  luxurious  portion  of  so- 
ciety, we  may  easily  belleye  that  the  great 
body  of  the  population  suffered  what  would 
now  be  considered  as  insupportable  grieyancesu 
The  payement  was  detestable;  all  foreigner! 
cried  shame  up%n  it  The  drainage  was  so 
bad,  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon 
became  torrents.  Seyeral  facetious  poets  have 
commemorated  the  fury  with  which  these  black 
riyulets  roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a  yast  tribute  of 
animal  and  yegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  green-grocers.  This  flood  waa- 
profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coachen 
and  carts.  To  keep  as  far  from  the  carriageo 
road  as  possible  was  therefore  the  wish  of 
eyery  pedestrian.    The  mild  and  timid  ga^eo 

Ing  of  the  Poor,  1078;  DaOy  Ooorant  and  Dally  Joamal 
of  Jane  7,  1733;  Case  of  Michael  «.  AUestree,  In  1671^ 
2  Lerins,  p.  172.  Michael  had  hecn  ran  orer  hy  two 
horses  wluoh  AUestree  was  hreaking  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  declaration  set  ibrth  that  the  defeadana 
"  porta  denz  chWals  nngoTemahle  en  un  coach,  et  impro 
Tide,iiicaute,  et  absque  deblia  considerstione  Ineptltadliila 
lod  la  vox  driye  pur  enz  ftilre  tractable  et  apt  pur  on 
coach,  quels  chivals,  pur  ceo  que,  per  leur  Ibrocite,  no 
poient  ostre  rule,  eurre  «ur  le  plidntiffet  le  noie." 

«•  Btat.  12  Oeow  I^  &  26 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25, 
March  2,172} ;  London  Gardener,  1712;  Srening  Post^ 
March  2S,  1781.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  numYMn 
of  the  Ereni^g  Poet;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the  faith  <t 
Mx.  MsIcoUdi  who  jaentloiu  it  in  nifi  History  of  London. 
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fhft  w»n ;  tiie  bold  ftad  aOietiQ  took  it  UXwo 
roiatemra  inet>  th^  cocked  their  hats  in  each 
otiier's  foces,  and  pushed  eaoh  other  about  till 
the  weaker  was  shoved  toward  the  keuncl.  If 
he  was  a  mere  bully,  he  sneaked  off,  muttering 
that  he  should  find  a  time ;  U  he  was  pugna- 
oons,  the  encounter  probably  ended  Ia  a  duel , 
'bdiind  Montague  House.* 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There 
would,  indeed,  have  been  little  advantage  in 
numbering  them ;  for  of  the  coachmen,  chair- 
men, porters,  and  errand-bctys  of  London,  a 
Tery  small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  ne* 
eossary  to  use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant 
oould  understand.  The  shops  were  therefore 
distinguished  by  painted  signs,  which  gave  a 
g^y  and  grotesque  aspeot  to  the  streets.  The 
'wiSk  from  Charing  Crofs  to  Whitechapel  lay 
tbcough  an  endless  succession  of  Saracen's 
Heads,  Boyal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears,  and  Golden 
Jituuha,  which  disappeared,  when  they  were,  no 
longer  required  for  the  direction  of  the  common 
people. 

When  the  ereninp  closed  in,  the  difficulty 
M&d  danger  of  waUung  about  J^ondon  became 
serious  indeed.  The  garret  windows  were 
opened,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little 
TegArd  id  those  who  were  passmg  below.  FaUst 
bmises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  constant 
Qocorrence ;  for,  tiU  the  la^  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  n\pst  of  the  streets  were 
left  in  profound  darkness.  Thieves  and  rob- 
bers plied  their  trade  with  impunity ;  yet  they 
vere  hardly  so  terrible  to  peaeeable  ciUaens  as 
ftDother  class  of  ruffians.  It  was  a  favourite 
amiisement  of  dissolute  youi^  gentlemen  to 
swagger  by  night  about  the  town,  breaking 
-windows^  upsetting  sedans,  beating  quiet  men, 
and  offering  rude. caresses  to  pretty .  women. 
Several  dynasties  of  these  t^ants  had,  sinpe 
the  Restoration,  domineered  over  the  streets. 
The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to 
the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently 
succeeded  by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period 
arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet 
more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawks  f  The  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  .the  peace  was  utterly  con- 
temptible^ There  was  an  act  of  the  Common 
Geuiieil  which  provided  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand watchmen  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  In  the  city  from,  sunset  to  sunrise,  and 
that  eTery  inhabitant  should  take  his  turn  of 
dnty;  but  the  act  was  negligently  executed. 
Few-  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their 
lieraee,  and  those  few  generally  found  it  more 
sgreeaUe  to  tipple  in  ale-houses  than  to  pace 
the  streets,  t 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  year 
«f  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  a 
great  change  in  the  police  ef  London;  a  change 
which  has  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the  hap* 
liness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  revo» 
ffitiona  of  much  greater  fame.  Au  ingenious 
ptj^ector,  named  Edward  Hemiug,  obtained 
mien  patent,  conveying  to  him,  for  a  term  of! 


•  UMxmialm  Anglal^  written  In  the  reign  of  Waftam 
A»  Thivd;  ftwilt'c  Ci^  Shower;  Qay't  Trivia.  JofanMa 
vmA  to  z«Ute  a  carioiu  oonversat^on  whifch  he  bsd  with 
kb  Bother  about  glvhtg  sAd  taklBtf  the  wall. 

t  OU&MD'B  Imitation  of  the  3d  &tlre  of  Jnvenal,  1682: 
fedwelTa  Scourer^  1090.  Many  other  authorieief  will 
ifiaaHy  occur  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular 
kmtore  of  that  and  the  ffaooeedii^  generation.  It  may 
k  nupeeted  that  eome  of  the  Tityre  Tus,  like  good  CaTft* 
li^teoke  MUkn'f  wtaidowfduntlysller  theBeitontlon. 


yeavs,  the  exclusiTe  right  of  lighting  up  Los^ 
don.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  oonaidera* 
tion,  to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door» 
on  moonJess  nights,  from  Idichaelmss  to  Lady 
Day,  and  fjren  six  to  tw^ve  of  the  oloclL 
Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  yew 
round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  biasing  with  ft 
splendour  compared  with  wMeh  the  illuminap* 
•tiona  for  La  Hogne  aad  Blenheim  would  have 
looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to  think  of  11^ 
ming's  lanterns,  which  glimmered  feebly  be- 
fore one  house  in  ten  during  a  small  purt  of 
one  night  in  three.  But  such  was  not  the  feel- 
ing of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  and  furiously  aA» 
tacked.  The  friends  of  improvement  extolled 
him  aa  the  greatest  <tf  all  the  benefactors  of 
his  city.  What,  they  esked,  were  the  boasted 
inventions  of  Arehimedes  when  oompared  with 
the  achievement  of  the  men  who  had  turned 
the  nocturnal  shades  into  noonday  !  In  spite 
of  these  eloquent  eulogies,  the  cause  of  darl^ 
ness  was  not  left  und^iuLded.  There  worn 
fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the  introduction 
of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenor 
outfly  as  fools  in  our  age.  have  opposed  the  ixi» 
troductioA  of  vaceinaiion  and  rail-roads,  lyi 
strenuousiy  as  the  fools  of  an  age  anterior  ts 
the  daim  of  history  doubtless  exposed  the  ii^ 
troduotion  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Many  years  after  the  date  of  Ho- 
ming's patent  Uiere  were  extensive  districts  in 
which  no  lamp  was  seen.{ 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  timea^ 
muet  have  been  the  state  of  the  quarters  peo- 
pled by  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among  those 
quarters  one  had  attained  a  scandalous  pr^ 
eminence.  On  the  con|nes  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteentk 
century,  a  house  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distiop 
guished  by  their  white  hoods.  The  preoinci 
of  this  house  had,  before  the  Beformatiooy. 
been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors  from 
arrest,  InsQl^mnts  consequently  were  to  be 
found  In  every  dweliing,  from  cellar  to  garret 
Of  these  a  Urge  proportion  were  knaves  and 
libertines^  and  were  followed  to  their  asyluai 
by  women  more  ahaadmied  than  themselvest 
The  civil'  power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  ft 
district  swarming  with  sack  inhabitants,  and 
thus  WhiteAriar's  became  the  fsvourito  resort 
of  all  who  wished  to  be  emescipated  from  thd 
restrftiots  of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities 
legally  belonging  to  the  place  extended  only  te 
CMOS  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses,  forgenu 
and  hi^waymen  found  rd^e  there ;  for,  amid 
a  rabble  so  ^(q»erate,  no  peace-offloer's  life 
was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  **  Rescue,"  bul» 
lies  with  swords  and  oudgelB,  and  termagani 
hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth 
by  hundreds,  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate 
if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street,  hustled, 
stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even  the  wa^ 
rant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  could  not 

I  am  eonfldent  that  he  was  thinking  of  those  poste  of  Loop 

don  when  he  dictated  the  noble  Unei, 

<*  AJid  In  Inxiulous  ettieiti  when  the  noise 
Of  riot  aacends  above  their  loftieat  towera, 
And  injury  and  ovtra^e,  and  when  niitht 
Perkena  thestre«t«,  then  wander  forth  the  lona 
or  Bella],  flown  with  Inaolenoe  and  wine." 

1  Seymour's  London. 

I^ij^^e  Metropolis,  1600^  Seot  17,  endtM*  «0f  ||| 
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%e  ezeooted  -wiihout  the  help  of  a  company  of 
misketeerB.  Saoh  ?etio8  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  darkeat  ages  were  to  be  found^  within  a 
•hort  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somere  was 
gtndying  history  and  law,  of  the  ohapel  where 
-^CUlotson  was  preaching,  of  the  ooffee-^hotiBe 
vhere  Dryden  was  passing  Judgment  on  poems 
And  piays^  and  of  <lie  hall  where  the  Reykl  So- 
ciety was  examining  the  astronomical  eysteiit 
^f  uaac  Newton.*^ 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  np  the 
capital  of  England  had  its  own  centre  of  at- 
tracticm.  In  the  metropolis  -ot  commerce,  the 
point  of  convergence  was  the  Bzohangef  in 
the  metropolis  «f  fashion,  the  Palace.  Bat  ^e 
Palace  did  not  retain  its  inflaence  so  long  as 
the  Exchange.  The  BcTolntion  completely  al- 
.tered  the  relations  between  the  court  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  by  degrees 
discoTcred  that  the  king,  in  his  indiTidaal  ca- 
pacity, had  Very  little  to  give;  that  coronets 
«nd  garters,  bishoprics  and  embassies,  lord- 
iddps  of  the  Treasury  and  tdlerships  of  the 
JSxcheqner,  nay,  even  charges  in  the  Toyal  etnd 
•and  bed-chamber^  were  really  bestowed,  not  by 
^e  king,  but  by  hia  advisers.  Brery  ambi- 
tious and  coretcus  man  perceived  that  he  would 
consult  his  own  interest  far  better  by  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  Ocmish  borongh,.and  by  ren- 
dering good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  eession,  than  by  becoming  the  compa- 
nion er  even  the  minion  of  his  prinoe.  It  was 
therefore  in  die  ante-chambers,  not  ot  Oeorge 
the  First  and  of  George  the  Second,  but  of 
Walpole  and  of  P^am,  that  the  daily  crowd 
nf  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be 
Mmarked,  that  the  same  revolution  which  made 
It  impossible  that  our  V^  should  use  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  state  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  their  personal  predilections,  gave  us 
several  kings  unfitted  by  tiieir  education  %nd 
^habits  to  be  gracious  and  aMt>le  hosts.  They 
liad  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  Coiltinent. 
They  never  felt  themaelves  at  heme  in  our 
Island.  If  they  spoke  our  lanf^uage,  they  spoke 
It  inriegantly  and  with  effort.  Our  national 
ttharacter  they  never  fully  understood.  Our 
national  manners  they  hardly  attempted  to 
soquire.  The  meet  important  part  of  their 
duty  they  performed  better  than  any  ruler 
Irho  had  preceded  them,  fbr  they  govenied 
Striotly  according  to  law ;  but  they  could  not 
be  the  first  gentlemen  ef  the  realm,  the  heads 
of  polite  society.  If  ever  tiiey  unbent,  it  was 
fai  a  very  small  circle,  where  hardly  an  Eng- 
Urii  face  was  to  be  seen ;  and  they  vrere  nerer 
fto  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  sum- 
mer to  their  native  land.  Thcif  had,  indeed, 
their  days  of  reception  for  our  nobility  and 
■entry,  but  the  reception  was  mere  matter  of 
RNm,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  acereriMny 
as  a  fdneral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
aond.  Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  tiiere,  was 
the  focus  of  political  intrigue  •and  of  fashiona- 
ble gaye^r.  Half  the  jobbing  and  half  the 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  liis 
roof.  Whoever  could  make  himsdif  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  goc^  ofilces 
of  tiie  mistress,  might  hope  to  rise  in  <he  world 


*  Stowe's  Sarrey  of  London;  BhldwdPfl  Sqnire  of  Al- 
■Slia;  Waid'i  London  4p7;  0tat  8  A  0  OuL  III,  eap.  27. 


without  rendering  any  service  to  die  govern* 
ment,  without  being  even  known  by  sight  to 
any  minister  of  state.    This  courtier  got  a  fri- 
gate, and  that  a  company ;  a  third,  the  pardooi    ^ 
of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of  crown 
land  on  easy  terms.    If  the  king  notified  his 
pleasure  Hhtit  a  briefless   lawyer  should  be 
made  a  judge,  or  that  a  Hbertine   baronet 
should  be  rai^e  a  peer,  the  gravest  counseUoni 
after  a  little  murmuring,  8ubmitted.f  Interest) 
therefore,  drew  a  constant  press  of  suitors  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  tiiose  gates  always 
stood  wide.     The  king  kept  open  house  ev^ry 
day,  and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  society  of 
London,  the  extreme  Whigs    only  exceptedl 
Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difliculty  ia 
making  his  way  to  the  royal  presence.    Th« 
levee  wi^s   exactly  what   the  word  importSk 
Some  men  of  quality  Came  every  mondng  tO 
stand  round  their  ttaster,  to  chat  with  him 
while  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied| 
and  to    accompany  him   in  his   early  walk 
through  the  park.    All  persons  who  had  been 
properly  introduced  might,  without  any  special 
invitation,  go  tb  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hasard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he 
told  remarkably  well,  about  his  flight  from 
Worcester,  and  about  the  misery  which  he  had 
endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of 
Scotland.     Bystanders  whom  his  majesty  re- 
cognised often  came  in  for  a  courteous  word. 
This  proved  a  fbr  more  successful  kingcraft 
than  any  that  his  father  or  grandfather  had 
practised.    It  was  not  easy  for  the  most  aus* 
tere  Republican  of  the  school  of  Marvel  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  good-humour 
and  affability;  and  many  a  veteran  GayaHer, 
in  whose  heart  the  remembrance  of  unrequited 
sacrifices  and  serrices  had  been  festering  dur^ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  compensated 
in  one  moment  for  wounds  and  sequestrations 
by  his  sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  <<  God  bless 
you,  my  old  friend  !** 

Whitman  naturally  became  the  chief  stapla 
of  news.     Whenever  there » was  a  rumor  fiiat 
any  thing   important  had  happened  or  was 
about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither  to 
obtain  intelligence  from    the  fountain  head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modem  dub-room  at  on  anxious  time.    They 
were  fWl  of  people  inquiring  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express  fVom 
France  had  brought,  whei^ier  John  Sobiesky 
had  beaten  the  Turks, 'whether  the  Doge  of 
Genoa  was  really  at  Paris.    These  were  mat- 
ters about  which  it  was  saf^  to  talk  aloud;  but 
there  were  subjects  concerning  which  infbrma- 
tion  was  asked  and  given  in  whispers.     Had 
Halifax  got  the  better  of  Rochester?    Was 
there  to  be  a  Pariiamentt    Was  the  Duke  of 
Tork  really  going  to  Scotland  t     Had  Mon- 
mouth really  been  sent  for  to  the  Hague  ?   Mea 
tried  to  read  the  countenance  of  every  minister 
as  )te  went  through  the  throng  to  and  from  the 
royal  closet.   All  sorts  of  auguries  were  dravm 
from  the  tone  in  which  his  majesty  spoke  to  the 
Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which 
Ms  majesty  honoured  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy 


t  Sm  Str  Bagn  North's  acoaant  of  the  ^nj  In  'wbldi 
Wright  WM  niftd«  a  jadg%  and  Cluondon's  aceou^t  i>t  tkS 
way  In  which  Sir  Oeozge  Satila  wai  knade  a  peer. 


HI8T0BT  OF  BISTGLAND- 


im 


«ad  in  a  fBW  lK»Qr%  tke  1m|m»  and  f Mm 
hiBpired  bjr  raok  tli^  indioatioiis  had  quraad 
to  all  the  ooffBa-bouflw  from  Saint  Jamaa's  to 
tbe  Toiror.* 

Xke  ooifa**lioii8a  nnst  not  be  dlamiased  with 
ft  ennory  nontiott.  It  lai^t  iadead,  at  that 
time,  have  been  not  tmproperly  called  a  meet 
mpOTtant  fK^itieal  iiistitatioii.  Ko  Pasliamant 
kad  sat  for  Toan.  The  mnnieipal  eooneil  oi 
the  oity  had  eeaaed  to  apeak  the  eenee  of  the 
•ititeoak  Pnblie  meotlaff,  haraafaea^  TeeoUt- 
tiena,  aad  the  rest  of  the  medeni  maehmerj  of 
ftgitatioB  had  net  jet  come  into  f  aehioii.  N^ 
tUng  TeaemUing  the  modern  newspaper  ex- 
isted. &i  aoAh  oiromwitaaeewi  the  ooffee^wuaea 
irere  the  ehief  organ*  throagh  which  the  pahlio 
opinion  of  the  metropolis  yented  itself. 

The  ftnt  ef  these  establiabmenU  had  been 
•et  op,  ia  the  time  of  tiie  Commonwealth*  bj  a 
fforkej  merchant,  who  had  aequired  among  the 
ifohammedane  a  taste  for  theix  faTOurite  bero- 
sage.  The  eonreBieaee  of  being  able  to  make 
•ppofntBMnta  in  anj  pairt  of  the  town*  and  of 
bemg  able  to  pass  oTenings  socially  at  a  yery 
Mean  ehaige^  waa  so  great  that  the  fashion 
gpvead  fast  Every  man  ef  the  upper  or  mid- 
dle daas  went  daiOy  to  hia  eoffee*house  to  leem 
the  newv  and  to  distfnssit.  -  Every  eoffee-honee 
had  one  or  more  orators  to  whose  eloquence  the 
^wd  listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon 
heesme^  what  the  joumalista  ef  oor  own  time 
htare  been  eaUed«  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
Xhe  eenri  had  long  seen  with  uneasiness  the 
growth  of  this  new  power  in  the  state.  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made»  during  Danby's  admi- 
ntetratietn,  to  eloee  the  coffee-houses ;  but  men 
ef  all  pasties  missed  their  usual  i^aoes  of  re- 
sort so  much  that  there  was  a  uniyersal  outcry. 
The  |o?e«nment  did  netyentnre,  in  opposition  to 
afesmgeo  strong  and  gimeral,  to  enforce  a  regu- 
lation of  which  tiie  legally  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Sinee  that  time  ten  years  h^  elapsed, 
and  daring  those  years  the  number  and  infln- 
ef  tlie  coffee-iiouaes  had  been  constantly 
Foreigners  remarked  that  the  oof- 
nt  which  especial^  disUn- 
gnished  Louden  from  all  other  cities;  that  the 
eeffise^hense  waa  the  Londoner's  homoi  and  that 
these  who  wiahed  to  inda  gentleman  commonly 
naked,  no*  whether  he  lired  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Oianeeiy  Lane,  b«t  whsther  he  frequented  the 
<}reeian^the&ainbow,  Nobody  was  excluded 
froas  thKe  plaeea  who  laid  down  his  penny  at 
An  twr  {  yet  eyexy  rank  and  profession,  and 
omj  shade  of  religious  and  poUticfl  opinion, 
had  its  own  headsiiiartera.  There  were  housee 
near  St.  Jsmes's  Paik  where  tfnp^  congregated, 
their  hsada  andahouldere  eofcred  with  black 
^  iviC9>  not  less  ample  than  those  which 
r  the  cfasncellor  and  by  the 
Speaker  oi  the  Hcose  of  Oommonsr  The  wig 
friNn  Paris;  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
i*s  oxnaments,  his  embroidered 


*  13a0  aoareef  from  whieli  I  ham  draim  my  Inibrmatton 
itevt  1lM«t«tt  oftli^Arart  tt«  too  nnmennij  to  rMairfta- 
ktet.  AumctlNmdltl»I)afMtobwofJI«aka:i,Oittora, 
ftoauQl^  and  Afdda,  the  TntTda  of  the  Onnd-diike  Oot- 
mo,  ffw  IMaiies  of  Fkpya^  Erelyn,  aad  TnoDgB,  ud  tlio 
Hemotai  «r  QnBnflMiit  iuA  ItfMty. 

fTbm  tS^Bt  poodteriiy  of  tliic  dlaloot  irw^  tbml^  in  a 
iBfi  cia«  of  troidf,  tfao  0  wm  proooopoed  Uko  A.  Thxn 
nork  vie  pronooneed  •Cark.-HSeo  Y<aii)>ni0k*t  Mdapm, 
Laid  %amAm\Mnik  iru  a  great  master  of  tlite  eoart 
tni^  ae  Bo8«r  Horth  caUa  lt»  aod  nttu  Oatei  affBCt«d  it.  in 
tetepa  of  panlnff  ftr  a  flaa  fentteaaib— Suunon,  77, 25*. 


ooat,  his  fringed  |^of  es,  and  the  tassel  whieb 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conTsrsation  was 
in  that  dialect  which,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  fhshionable  circles,  continue!^ 
in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  theatres,  f  The  atmosphere  was  Uks 
that  of  a  pedhimer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any 
other  liorm  than  that  of  richly-scented  snuff 
was  held  in.  abomination.  If  any  down,  igno* 
rant  of  the  .usages  of  the  hoase,  called  for  n 
pipe^  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the 
short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  conyinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere  else;  nos^ 
indeed,  would  he  haye  had  far  to  go ;  for,  in 
general,  the  eoffee-roosM  reeked  with  tobacco 
Uke  a  guard*room ;  and  strangers  eometimei 
exprsssed  their  anrprise  that  so  many  people 
should  leaye  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  ths 
midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was 
the  smokmg  more  constant  than  at  Will's.  That 
eelebrated  house,  situated  between  Coyent  Gar* 
den  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  let- 
ters. Theretiie  talk  Vas  about  poetical  jostiecb 
and  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was 
a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the  modems,  a  fas- 
tion  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients.  One  group 
debated  whether  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to 
haye  been  in  rl^rme^  To'  another  an  enyious 
poetaster  demonstrated  that  Venice  Presenred 
ought  to  haye  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Uor 
dsr  no  roof  was  a  greater  yariety  of  figures  ts 
be  seen:  earis  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen 
in  casBoeks  and  banda,  pert  templars,  she^>iah 
lads  from  the  uniyeraities,  translators  and  inr 
^dex-makers  in  ragged  coats  of  friese.  The 
great  press  was  to  g^  near  the  chair  where 
John  Dryden  sat  In  winter  that  chair  was 
alwi^  in  ths  warmest  nook  by  the  iire;  in 
summer  it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to 
him,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Bacine's  last 
tragsdy  or  of  Bossu's  treatise  on  epic  poetry» 
was  thought  a  pxiyilege.  ▲  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box  waa  an  honour  sniicient  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were  oof» 
fee-houses  where  the  iiret  medical  men  might 
be  consulted.  Poetor  John  Raddiffe,  who,  in 
the  year  1686,  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
LondMi,  eaoM  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exr 
change  was  fiill,  flrom  his  house  in  Bow  Streets 
then  a  fuhionable  part  of  the  capital,  to  Gar^ 
raway's,  and  was  to  be  found  surrounded  by 
surgeons  and  apotheeariee  at  a  particular  tap 
bis.  There  were  Puritsn  coffeehouses,  where 
no  oath  waa  heard,  and  where  lank-haired  men 
diseuseed  election  and  reprobation  through 
their  noses;  Jew  coffee-houses,  where  darkr 
eyed  moneychangers  from  Yenice  and  from 
Amsterdam  greeted  each  other;  and  Popish 
oedFee-heuses,  where,  as -good  Protestants  be^ 
lieyed,  Jesuits  plenaed,  oyer  their  cups,  aa^ 
other  great  flre^  and  cast  silyer  bullets  to  shoot 
the  king.^ 
These  gregarious  habits  had  ne  small  share 
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HISTOKY  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  foTming  fhe  character  of  the  Londoner  of 
that  age.  He  was,  indeed,  a  different  being 
from  the  rastic  Englishman.  There  was  not 
tiien  the  interconrse  which  now  exists  between 
the  two  classes.  Only  yery  great  men  were  in 
the  habit  of  ditiding  the  year  between  town  and 
oonntry.  Pew  esquires  came  to  the  capital 
thrice  in  their  lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  prac- 
tice of  all  citizens  in  easy  circnmstances  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  fields  and  woods 
dnring  some  weeks  of  every  snmmer.  A  oook- 
ney,  in  a  rural  village,  Was  stared  at  as  mnch 
as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hottentots. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord  of  a  Lineoln- 
shire  or  Shropdhire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  wae  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
resident  population  as  a  Turk  or  a  Lascftr. 
His  dress,  his  gait,  his  accent,  the  manner  in 
which  he  stared  at  the  shops,  stumbled  into  the 

Sntters,  ran  against  the  p<nrters,  and  stood  nn- 
er  the  water-sponts,  marked  him  out  as  an 
excellent  suhject  for  the  operadons  of  swindlers 
and  banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the 
kenneL  Hackney-coachmen  splashed  him  from 
head  to  foot.  Thieves  explored  with  perfect 
security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman's 
ooat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by' the  splendour 
Of  the  lo3rd  mayor's  show.  •  Money-droppers, 
sere  from  the  cart's  tail,  introduced  themselves 
to  him,  and  appeared  to  him  the  most  honest, 
friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Painted  women,  the  reftise  of  Lewkner  Lane 
and  Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him 
for  countesses  and  maidtf  of  honour.  If  he 
asked  his  way  to  8t  James's,  his  informants 
sent  him  to  Bfiie  End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop, 
he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser 
of  every  thing  that  nobody  else  would  buy$  of 
8ec(»Ml»hand  embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he  rambled  into 
any  fitshionable  coffee-house,  he  became  a  mark 
fbr  the  insolent  derision-  of  fops  and  th«  grave 
waggery  of  templars.  Enraged  and  mortified, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in 
the  homage  of  his  tenants  and  the  conversation 
of  his  boon  companions,  found  consolation  for 
the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he  had 
imdergone.  There  he  onee  more  felt  himself  a 
gpreat  man ;  and  he  saw  nothfaig  above  him  ex- 
cept when  at  the  assizes  he  took  his  seat  on-the 
benoh  near  the- judge,  or  when  at  tiie  muetor 
of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  lord  lieutenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of  the 
different  elements  of-  society  so  imperfect  was 
the  extreme  difficult  which  our  aneesters  fovind 
in  passing  from  place  to  place.  Of  all  inven- 
tiens,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing-press  alone 
excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  dis- 
tance have  done  meet  for  the  oivilisatioa  of  our 
species.  Every  improvement  d  the  means  of 
locomotion  benefits  mankind  morally  and  intel- 
lectually as  well ,  as  materially,  and  not  only 
fkeilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art,  but  tfsada  to  remove 
national  and  provinoial  antipathies,  and  to  bind 
together  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human 
family.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  London  were,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  ftirUier  from  Beading  than 
they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and  further 
from  Edinburgh  than  they  now  are  from 
Vienna. 
The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not. 


it  is  true,  quite  unacqftialnted  with  6iat  prinel* 
pie  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  produced  an 
unprecedented  revolution  im  human  affairs  ^ 
which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance  in  tbe 
face  of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalione,  attended 
by  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  to  traverse 
kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the  fleetest 
raee-borse.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had 
recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of  moii»* 
ture  rarefied  by  heat.  After  many  experiments, 
he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steam* 
engbie,  which  he  called  a  fire  water-work,  and 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and 
most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.*  Bui 
the  marquess  was  suspected  to  be  a  madman, 
and  known  to  be  a  papist.  His  inventions, 
therefore,  found  no  favourable  reception.  His 
fire  water-woric  might,  perhap,  ftemish  matter 
for  eonversatton  at  a  meettng  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical 
purpose.  There  w<ire  no  railways,  except  a 
few  made  of  timber,  itom  the  mouth  of  th» 
Northumbrian  coal  pits  to  the  banks  of  th« 
Tyne.f  There  was  very  little  internal  oommv* 
nicatlon  by  water.  A  few  attempts  had  been 
made  to  deepen  and  embank  the  natural 
streams,  bnt  with  slender  success.  Hardly  » 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected. 
The  Engli^  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  mingled  admiration  and  despair 
of  ^e  immense  trench  by  which  Louie  the 
Fourteenth  had  made  a  junction  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  little 
thought  that  their  country  would,  in  the  course 
'  of  a  fisw  generations,  be  intersected,  at  the  cost 
of  private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers  mak- 
ing up  more  tiian  fbur  times  the  length  of  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highwi^ys  that  botii  traveUere 
and  goods  generally  passed  Arom  place  to  place? 
and  those  highways  appear  to  have  been  fkF 
worse  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
degree  of  wealth  and  eitillzartien  which  the  na^- 
tion  had  even  then  attained.'  On  the  best  linee 
of  communicaition  the  rots  were  deep,  the  de« 
scents  precipitous,  and  the  way  often  suoh  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  iHstlngttish,  in  the  dusk, 
from  the  unenclosed  heath  and  fien  which  lay  on 
both  sides.  Balpo  Thoreel^,  the  antiquary, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  Ms  way  on  the  great 
North  road,  between  Barnby  Moor  and  Tmst- 
ford,  and  actually  lost  it  between  ftMcaster 
and  York.^  Pepys  and  his  wif^,  traWUng  in 
Iheir  own  coach,  lost  their  way  between'  New^ 
bury  and  Beading.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
tour  they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  anci 
were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  OQ' 
the  plain.{  It  was  only  in  fine  weath«(  thet 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avaHable  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  ott 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  only  a  narrow  traek 
of  firm  ground  rose  above  the  qiiagmirew||  At 
such  times  obetruotloiis  and  quarrels  were  fire-* 
quent,  and  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  npr 
daring  a  long  time  by  carriers  neither  of  whosa 
would  break  the  wi^.  It  Bappeaed,  almost 
every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team 
of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neigh 


•  Gmtarr  of  Inventiona,  1688,  No.  68. 
t  North*v  Lift  of  Qidldftm],  130. 
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iMiiriiig  turn  io  t«g  ih«in  out  of  the  dougb. 
Bat  in  Ud  ^seasons  ti^e  traTeller  had  to  ancooB*' 
termeonTeiueiioes  still  more  seripas.  Thoreahy, 
idio  vas  in  the  habit  of  traveUing  between 
Jm^  and  the  capital,  haa  recorded,  in  his 
^^•17,  such  a  serie^  of  perfls  and  disasters  as 
might  suffice  for  a  jonmey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean 
or  to  Uie  Desert  of  Sahara.    On  one  ocoasion 
he  learned  that  the  floods  vere  out  between 
Ware  and  London ;  that  passengers  had  to  swim 
far  t&eir  lites;  and  that  a  higgler  had  perished 
io  the  attempt  to  eross.     In  consequence  of 
tkeie  tidings,  he  turned  out  of  the  high  road, 
nd  was  comlucted  aeross  some  meadows,  where 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle^ 
skirts  in  water.*     In  the  coarse  of  another 
jooney  he  narrowly  escaped  being  sw^t  away 
bj  an  immdatiott  of  the  Trent.    He  was  after- 
ward detained  at  Stamford  four  days  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ventured  to 
moceed  only  because  fourteen  members  of  the 
Mffwe  of  Commons,  who  were  going  up  in  a 
body  to  Parliamentf  with  guides  and  numerous 
altuidants,  took  him  into  their  company,  f    On 
thsTosds  of  Derbyshire  traTellers  were  in  con- 
stant fear  for  their  neeks;  and  were  frequently 
compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their  beasts.  {   The 
great  nmte  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in 
inch  a  state  tbat,  in  1685,  a  yieeroy,  en  his 
road  to  Ireland,  was  tve  hours  in  travelling 
fosrteen  miles,  from  Saint  Asaph  to  Oonway. 
Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced 
to  walk  peat  part  of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was 
orried  in  a  litter.     His  0Qa<^  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  and   by  the  help  of  many  hands, 
bronght  after  him  entire.     In  general,  ear- 
riages  were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and 
hontt,  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  pe»- 
Mitg,  to  the  Menai  Straits.  {    In  some  parts  of 
Scat  and  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest  horses 
eonld,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which, 
at  every  step,  they  sank  deep.    The  markets 
were  often  inaccessible  during  several  months. 
It  is  said  that  the  fruits  ef  the  earth  were  some- 
tiBies  suffered  to  ret  in  one  place,  while  in 
another  place,  distant  foAj  a  few  miles,  the 
npply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.     The 
i^eeled  carriages  were,  in  this  district,  gene- 
laQy  puUed  by  oxeB.||     When  PHnce  George 
flf  Deoraark  visited  the  stately  mansion  of  Pet* 
worth  in  wet  weather,  he  was  six  hours  in  going 
UBemiiea;  and  ttwaas  necessary  that  a  body 
of  sturdy  hinds  should  be  on  each  side  ef  his 
eoaeh,  in  order  to  prop  it.     Of  the  carriages 
vUeh  conveyed  his  reHitue,  several  were  upset 
nd  injured.     A  letter  frmn  one  of  liis  gentle* 
Mn  in  waiting  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
M  saforiiumte  oenrtier  compUhis  that,  during 
^Dotees  howrs,  he  never  euoe  alighted,  except 
vhen  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stuck  fast  in 
ieiBud.|^  ^ 

]        One  diief  csuse  of  the  badness  of  the  roads 
ttau  to  have  been  the  defective  state  of  the 
l«v.   Svery  parish  was  bound  to  repair  the 
^^^^ys  which  passed  through  it.    The  pea- 
-      raitry  were  ftnied  to  give  their  gratuitous 


*  Bncsby's  Dtory,  May  17,  1696. 

tI*a,De«.«,1708. 
^t  fotrin  Derbjrshire,  by  J.  Browne,  bob  of  Sir  Thomas 
hone,  ia62;  Gotten't  Angler,  me. 
J  Corw|w»uenee  of  Uiuuf,  «arl  of  Ctemndon,  Dee.  SO, 
aH,Jtix.  1,1068. 
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labour  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this  was  not 
sufficient,  hired  labour  was  employed,  and  th« 
expense  was  met  by  a  parochial  rate.  That  » 
route  connecting  two  great  towns,  which  hav* 
a  large  and  thriving  trade  with  each-  other, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  rural 
population  scattered  between  them,  is  obviously 
uzgust ;  and  this  iiyustice  was  peculiarly  glap* 
ing  in  the  ease  of  the  great  North  Road,  which 
traversed  very  poor  and  thinly4nhabited  die* 
tricts,  and  joined  v«ry  rich  and  populous  dit^ 
tricts.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  th% 
parishes  of  Huntingdonshire  to  mend  a  highway 
worn  by  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
traffio  between  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  London.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  thif 
grievance  attraeted  the  notice  of  Parliament; 
and  an  act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts, 
was  passed,  imposing  a  small  toll  on  travellert 
and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  soma* 
parts  of  this  important  line  of  communicatioa 
in  good  repair.**  This  innovation,  however, 
excited  many  murmurs,  and  the  other  great 
avenues  to  the  capital  were  long  left  under  thtt 
old  Intern.  A  change  was  at  length  efiected^ 
but  not  without  great  difiScnlty ;  for  wnjust  and 
absurd  taxation  to  which  men  are  accustomed' 
is  eftea  borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  moet 
reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It  was  not 
tiQ  many  toll-bam  had  been  violently  pulled 
down,  tiU  the  troops  had  in  many  districts  been 
forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  wat 
introduced.ff  By  slow  degrees  reason  tri* 
umphed  over  prejudice,  and  our  island  is  now 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty  thou* 
sand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were^  ta 
the  time  of  Charies  the  Second,  generally  con* 
veyed  firom  plaoe  to  place  by  stage  wagons.  Is 
the  straw  of  these  vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of 
passengers,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel  by 
coach  or  on  horseback^  and  who  were  prevented 
by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  luggage, 
from  going  on  foot.  The  expense  of  transmit* 
ting  heavy  goods  in  this  way  was  enormous^ 
From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  wiM 
seven  pounds  a  ton ;  from  London  to  Exeter, 
twelve  pounds  a  ton.}{  This  was  about  fifteen 
pence  a  ton  fbr  every  mile,  more  by  a  third 
than  was  afterward  charged  on  turnpike  roads, 
and  fifteen  times  what  is  now  demanded  b^ 
railway  compaaies.  The  cost  of  conveyanoe 
amounted  to  a«prohibitory  tax  on  many  xuntai 
articles.  Coal,  in  partionlaV,  was  never  seen 
except  in  the  districts  where  it  was  produced, 
or  in  the  district  to  which  it  could  be  carried 
by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  by-Toads,  and  generally  throughout  th». 
country  north  of  Tork  and  west  of  Exeter, 
goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of  pack- 
horses.  These  strong  and  patient  beasts,  th* 
breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  modi 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers.    A  tr** 


f  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  8. 

*•  16  Car.  11.,  a  1. 

ft  The  e^8  of  the  old  gyiitem  are  utrlklngly  eet  forth  In 
many  petitions  whioh  appear  in  the  OonnnoDa*  Journal  of 
173^  How  flarea  aa  oppodUon  was  offisred  to  the  ntw 
STstem  may  be  learned  from  the  Gentleman's  Maaites 
of  1749. 
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Teller  of  humble  eonditaon  often  found  it  eon- 
Toalent  to  perform  a  journej  mounted  on  a 
pack-saddle  between  two  baskets,  under  the 
oare  of  these  hardy  guides.  The  expense  of 
this  mode  of  conveyanoe  was  small;  but  the 
caraTan  moTed  at  a  ioot's  pace,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  often  insupportable.'*^ 

The  rich  commonly  traTcUed  in  their  own 
ctarriages,  with  at  least  fodr  horses.  Ootton, 
the  facetious  poet,  attempted  to  go  from  Lon- 
don to  'the  Peak  with  a  single  pair,  but  found 
at  8t.  Alban's  that  tiie  journey  would  be  insup- 
portably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.f  A 
ceaoh  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen,  exoef^t 
as  part  of  some  pageant.  The  frequent  men*- 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  equipages  in  old  books 
is  likely  to  raiikead  us.  We  attribute  to  mag- 
njficence  what  waa  really  the  effect  of  a  Tory 
dnagreeable  necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Oharles  the  Second,  traTelled  wiih  six  horses, 
beoanse  with  a  smaller  number  there  was  grent 
danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  Nor  were 
e*en  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vaabrugh, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  deseribed  with 
great  humour  the  way  in  which  a  country  gen- 
tleman, noarly  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament, 
went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion,  all  the 
exertions  of  six  beasta,  two  of  which  had  been 
taken  fr^m  the  plou^,  could  not  save  tlie  fsr 
mily  coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a /quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  im- 
proved. Dmring  the  years  wUch  immediately 
fbllorwed  the  Bestoration,  a  diligence  ran  be- 
tween London  and  Oxford  in  two  days.  The 
passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At  length, 
uthe  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  inno- 
Yation  was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that 
a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Plying  Coach,  woald 
perform  the  whole  journey  between  sunrise  and 
■unset.  This  spirited  undertaking  was  soletaniy 
considered  and  sancticned  by  the  Jieads  of  the 
University,  and  appears  to  luwe  excited  the 
■ame  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our 
own  time  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railway.  The 
fice-ohanc^lor,  by  a  notice  which  was  affixed 
in  aU  public  places,  prescribed  the  hoar  and 
place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  complete.  At  six  an  tiie  morning  the 
carriage  began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient 
front  of  All  Soula'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had 
mm  the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their 
inn  in  London.}  The  emulation  of  tiie  sister 
university  was  moved,  and  80<m  a  diligence  was 
flet  up  which  in  One  day  cairied  passengers 
firom  Cambridge  to  the  capital.  At  the  cdose 
of  tiie  TMgn  of  Charles  the  Seoond,  flyia^;  ear* 
riages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the 
chief  towns;  but  no  stage-coach,  indeed  no 
ttage  wagon,  appears  to  have  proceeded  fEtrther 
novth  than  Yoric,  or  farther  west  than  Exeter. 
!HLe  ordinary  day's  Journey  of  a  flying  coach 
was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  summer,  but  in 
Winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester 
coach,  the  T<»rk  coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach 
generally  reached  London  in  four  days  during 


*  lioidia  and  JSlmete.  Manhall's  Kiml  Eeonon^  of 
fnglatid.  In  1739  Boderic  Kandom  eame  from  Scotland 
ID  Neweaiftle  on  a  pack-faorM. 

f  Cotton's  EpisUo  to  John  Bradsbaw. 

X  Anthony  k  Wood*8  Life  of  hims^lfl 
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the  fine  season,  but  aWChristmas  not  till  the 
sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number, 
were  all  seated  in  the  carriage ;  for  accidents 
were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  moat 
perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare  ^ 
was  about  twopence  a  mile  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  more  in  winter.  | 

This  mode  of  traveUtng,  which  by  EngliBh* 
men  of  the  present  day  woidd  be  regarded  se 
insufferably  slow,  seemed  to  our  aMcetors  won- 
derftiUy,  and,  indeed,  alanningly  rapid.    In  a 
work  published  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Ciiarles  the  Seoond,  the  flying  coaches  are 
^toUed  as  far  superior  to-  any  similar  'mluclQa 
eveir  known  in  the  worid*    Their  velocity  is  the 
sulject  of  special  commendation,  and  is  tri* 
umphantly  conirastj^  with  the  ^uggish  pac9 
of  the  continental  posts ;  but  with  boasts  like 
these  was  mingled  the  eonnd  of  complaint  and 
invective.    The  interests  of  large  dasses  had 
been  unfavourably  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  diligences;  and,  as  usual, 
many  persons  were,  from  mere  stupidity  and 
obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamour  against  the  in- 
novation, simply  because  it  was  an  innovation. 
It  was  vehemently  argued  that  thia  mode  of 
conveyance  would  be  fatal  to  the  breed  of 
horses  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship; 
that  the  Thamee,  which  had  long  been  an  in^ 
portaat  nursery  of  seamen,  would  oeaee  to  be 
the  chief  thoroughlhre  from  London  up  to  Wind* 
Bor  and  down  to  Qravesendi  that  saddlers  and 
spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that 
numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be 
deaerted,  and  would  no  longer  phy  any  rent; 
that  the  new  camagea  were  too  hot  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  wiatw;  that  the  passengeit 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying 
children;  that  the  coach  aometimes  reached 
the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  breakfast     On  these 
grounds  it  was  gravMy  reoominended  that  ne 
public  carriage  should  be  permitted  to  ham 
more  than  foar  horses,  to  start  ofteaer  than 
once  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than  thirty  miles  a 
day.   It  waa  hoped  that^  if  this  regulation  were 
adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would 
return  to  the  old  modes  of  travelling.    Peti- 
tions embodying  such  opinion^  as  these  were 
presented  to  the  king  in  cennoil  from  several 
companies  of  the  city  of  Lomlon,  from  several 
provineial  towns,  and  from  the  Justices  of  se- 
veral counties.    We  smile  at  these  things.    It 
is  not  impossible  that  our  descendants,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  ^e  opposition  effwed 
by  cupidity  and  prqjudiee  to  the  improvements 
of  the  nineteenih  centwy,  may  emlle  in  th«r 
turn.  I 

In  spite  o{  the  attractions  of  the  fljinf 
coaches,  it  was- still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed 
health  and  vigour,  and  who  were  not  encum- 
bered by  much  baggage,  to  perform  long  jour- 
neys ^on  horseback.  Jf  the  traveller  vrijbed  to 
move  expeditiously,  he  rode  post  Fresh  ead- 
dle-horses  and  guides  were  to  \e  procipred  at 


list  of  ctace-coachof  and  wuons  at  the  end  of  the  hook 
ODtttlcd  AngliM  MMropoUfli  lAo. 

f  John  Creawt's  Reaeou  tbt  tmppna^tag  Btage-Ooacbe^ 
1072.  TbeM  naaona  wore  altonruil  inaextod  ha  a  traot, 
•ntitled  *'  The  Grand  Gonoertt  of  Englaad  explained,  1673.* 
CreeRet'sattaek  on  8tae»«oacfaM  called  toHhwoaaavumvm 
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OOBTenicfnt  dlstendes  along  aU  the  gr«at  lines 
of  road.  Th«  charge  was  threepence  a  mile  for 
eteh  horse,  and  fourpenoe  a  stage  for  the  guide, 
la  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were  good,  it 
'vas  possible  to  travel,  for  a  considerable  time, 
S8  rapidly  as  by  any  convejance  known  in 
Kigland,  till  Tehicles  were  propelled  by  steam. 
Tbtfe  were  as  yet  no  post^diaises ;  nor  eotdd 
those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily 
procure  a  change  of  horses.  The  king,  how- 
erer,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  were  able 
t0  eommand  relays.  Thus  Charles  commonly 
vent  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  Newmarket, 
a  distance  of  about  Mty-fiYe  miles  through  a 
level  oonntry,  and  this  was  thought  by  his  sub- 
jects a  proof  of  great  actirity.  Evelyn  per- 
fomed  the  same  journey  in  company  with 
Lord-treasurer  ClifTord.  The  coach  was  drawn 
by  sx  horses,  which  were  changed  at  Bishop 
Btortford  and  again  at  Chesterford.  The  tra- 
TeOers  reached  Newmarket  by  night.  Such  a 
node  of  coareyance  seems  to  have  been  con- 
odered  as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to  prince? 
and  nunisters.* 

IThaterer  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  jour- 
ney was  performed,  the  travellers,  unless  they 
were  numerous  and  well  armed,  ran  c;onsider- 
able  risk  of  being  Stopped  and  plundered.  The 
novnted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to 
0ar  generation  only  Arom  books,  was  to  be 
found  on  every  main  road.  The  waste  tracts 
wUeh  lay  on 'the  great  rentes  near  London 
were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers  of  this 
class,  Hounsfow  Heath,  on  the  great  Western 
road,  and  Finchley  Common,  on  the  great 
Korthem  road,  were  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  dicse  spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars 
trembled  when  they  approached  Epping  Forest, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just 
been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  often  compiled 
to  deliver  their  pcrses  on  Gadshill,  celebrated 
near  a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of 
poets  as  the  sctoe  of  the  depredations  of  Poins 
aad  Fajstotf.  The  public  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  these 
enterprising  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was 
aanotmced  in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons 
who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  high- 
wajrmen,  but  against  whom  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate 
la  riding  dresses ;  their  horses  would  also  be 
sliewn ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  rob- 
bed were  invited  to  inspect  this  singular  ex- 
kibltien.  On  another  occasion  a  pardon  was 
pmbliefy  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would  give 
ap  seme  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value, 
n^ch  he  had  Uaken  when  he  stopped  the  Har- 
wich mail.  A  short  time  after  appeared  an- 
other proclamation,  warning  the  ipn-keepers 
(hat  the  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them. 
Thdr  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
caahled  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  im- 
poaity.  ThAt  these  suspicions  were  not  without 
fosnoiation,  !b  proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of 
» penitent  robbers  of  that  age^  who  appear 


•  (aHaberl«Tiie'«  State  of  England,  16$4 ;  North's  Jb- 
tmtn,  103;  Xv/lvn's  Diaiy,  Oct  ft,  10, 1671. 

t  See  tbb  Lon.ion  Oaxeftf>,  May  14,  ICH,  August  4, 1687, 
wc;  fiw  16S7.  Thr  laH  evufeBsiOD  of  AciguiUu  King^  wbo 
WM  the  na  of  ao  eminent  dfTfne^  and  bad  been  edvcated 
at  Ckmfaridfce.  but  eras  hanged  at  Ooiebester  in  Marob, 
Ifl^  Ss  highlv  piirions. 

X  AimwOl.'Vnr,  sir,  hahx*tl  seen  yoor  &oe  at  WQl's 


OStibd.  Tea,  M'r  and  at  Whita^s  tottr*-Aa«i^t  Braiaffem.' 
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to  have  received  ft'om  the  Inn-keepers  servioeii 
mnch  resembling  those  which  Farquhar's  Boni- 
face rendered  to  Gibbetf 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  highwayman  that  he  should 
be  a  bold  and  skilAil  rider,  and  that  his  maa* 
ners  and  appearance  should  be  soch  as  soited 
the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held 
an  aristocratical  po'sition  in  the  community  of 
thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable  coffee-houses 
and  gaming-houses,  and  betted  with  men  of 
quality  on  tiie  race-ground.  (  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  was  a  man  of  good  famUy  and  educa- 
tion. A  romantic  interest  therefore  attached* 
and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of 
freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar  eagerly 
drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity, 
of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good- 
nature, of  their  amours,  of  their  miraoulciis 
escapes^  of  their  dei^erate  struggles,  and  of 
their  manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  in  the  cart 
Thus  it  was  related  of  William  Nevison,  the 
gieat  robber  of  Torkshire,  that  he  levied  a 
quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  northei«i  drovers, 
and,  in  return,  i  ot  only  spared  them  himself^ 
but  protected  them  against  all  other  thieves.* 
that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most  courteous 
manner ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  tiie  poor  what 
be  had  taken  Arcm  the  rich ;  that  his  life  was 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  ha 
again  tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died.  In 
1085,  on  the  gallows  of  Tork.|  It  was  related 
how  Claude  Duval,  the  French  page  ef  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond,  took  to  the  road,  became 
captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclama- 
tion against  notorious  offenders;  how,  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  he  stopped  a  lady's  coach, 
in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and 
suffered  the  fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by 
dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath;  how 
his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts 
of  all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and 
pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men ;  how,  at 
length,  in  the  year  1670,  he  was  seized  when 
overcome  by  wine ;  how  dames  of  high  rank 
visited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded 
for  his  life ;  how  the  king  would  have  granted 
a  pardon  hxit  for  the  interference  of  Judge 
Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threat- 
ened to  resign  his  office  unless  the  law  was  car- 
ried into  fall  effect;  and  how,*  after  the  execu- 
tion, the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the  pomp 
of  scutcheons,  wax-lights,  Mack  hangings,  knd 
mutes,  till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had  in- 
tercepted the  mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers 
to  disturb  the  obsequies.  ||  In  these  anecdotes 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account^  unworthy  of 
being  recorded ;  for  it  is  botii  an  authentic  and 
an  important  fact,  that  such  tales,  whether 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with 
eagerness  and  faith. 

AH  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  tra- 


{  GenVf  Hiisiozy  of  York.  .  Anotber  marander  of  tbe 
same  description,  named  Bias,  was  hanged  at  dalisburj  in 
1695.    In  a  ballnd  wbfeh  fa  in  tbo  ^epyafan  Library,  ho  is 
repreaented  as  defending  himaelf  thus  Wfbre  the  judge: 
"  Wtaftt  nqr  yon  now,  my  l^onoured  lord  f 
Wliat  harm  wna  there  In  this  f 
nich,  wealthy  miaers  were  abhorr'd 
By  brare,  free-hearted  BIh«.*^ 
f  Pope»s  Memoirs  of  DuTal,  published  immediately  alley 
the  (zecntion.    Oaios'a  Euci»r  fiaatXiKiij  Part  I. 
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▼ellor  vas  beset  were  greatly  increased  by 
darkness.  He  was,  therefore,  commonly  desi- 
rous of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the 
night,  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of 
JgUigland  had  been  renowned.  Our  first  great 
poet  had  described  the  excellent  accommoda- 
tion which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims  of  the 
iburteenth  century.  Kine*and-twenty  persons, 
with  their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide 
chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in  South- 
wark.  The  food  was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines 
such  as  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  largely. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Slizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a  liyely  de- 
scription of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great 
hostelries.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said, 
could  show  nothing  like  them.  There  were 
some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  people, 
with  their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be 
lodged  and  fed.  The  bedding,  the  tapestry, 
above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine 
linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate 
was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  England  abounded 
with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The  ti*a- 
veller  sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on 
a  publio  house  such  as  Walton  has  described, 
where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where 
the  walls  were  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where 
the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts 
fresh  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  were  to  be 
procured  at  small  charge.  At  the  larger  houses 
of  entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung 
with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal  to 
the  best  which  was  drunk  In  London.*^  The 
inn-keepers  too,  it  was  said,  were  not  like  other 
inn-keepers.  On  the  Continent  the  landlord 
was  the  tyrant  of  those  who  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. In  England  he  was  a  servant.  Never 
was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than  when 
he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  for- 
tune, who  might  in  their  own  mansions  have 
ciyoyed  QTery  luxury,  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some 
neighbouring  house  of  public  entertainment. 
They  seem  to  have  thought  that  comfort  and 
freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in 
equal  perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during 
many  generations  to  be  a  national  peculiarity. 
The  liberty  and  jollity  of  ^jms  long  fUmi^hed 
matter  to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  John- 
son declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity ;  and  Shenstone  gently  com- 
plained that  no  private  roof,  however  friendly, 
gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  welcome  as  that 
which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seven- 
teentn  century,  are  to  be  found  in  our  modern 
hotels ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the 
improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement ^of  our  roads  and  of  our  convey- 
ances. Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it  is  evident 
that,  all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 

*  Bee  the  prolof^e  to  the  Oaaterhary  Tales,  Harrison's 
Historical  Demription  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Pepys's  account  of  Us  (car  in  the  summer  of  1068.  The 
ezoellenoe  of  the  English  inns  is  noUoed  in  the  Travels  of 
Um  Urand-duke  Oosao. 


equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where  the 
of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker  the  rate 
of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that  there 
should  be  numerous  agreeable  resting-places 
for  the  traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  a  person  who  came  up  to  the  capital  from 
a  remote  county  generally  required  twelve  or 
fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights 
by  the  way.  If  he  were  a  grfeat  man,  he  ex- 
pected the  meals  and  lodging  to  be  comfortable, 
and  even  luxurious.  At  present  we  fly  from 
York  or  Chester  to  London  by  the  light  of  a 
single  winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a 
traveller  seldom  interrupts  his  journey  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The 
consequ^ce  is,  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns 
have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time 
no  good  houses  of  that  description  will  be 
found,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are 
likely  to  be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  between  distant  places  may  excite  the 
scorn  of  the  present  generation,  yet  it  was  such 
as  might  have  moved  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.    A  md^ 
and  imfperfect  establishment  of  posts  for  tiie 
conveyance  of  letters  had  been  set  up  by  Charles 
the  First,  and  had  been  swept  away  by  the  civil 
war.     Under  the  Commonwealth  the  design  was 
resumed.    At  the  Restoration,  the  proceeds  of 
the  post-office,    after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  Tork.    On 
most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went  out  and  came 
in  only  on  the  alternate  days.     In  Cornwall,  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the  hills 
and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters  were  reoeived 
only  once  a  week.     During  a  royal  progress  a 
daily  post  was  despatched  from  the  capital  to 
the  place  where  the  court  sojourned.     There 
was  also  daily  communication  between  London 
and  the  Downs;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tunbridge  WeUs  and 
Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those  places  were 
crowded  by  the  great     The  bags  were  carried 
on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.f 

The  revenue  of  tliis  establishment  was  not 
derived  solely  from  the  charge  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  letters.  The  post-office  alone  was  en- 
titled to  fVirnish  post-horseS*;  and,  from  the 
oare  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarde<l, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.  J  Tf; 
indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half  an  hour 
without  being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a  horse 
wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  p&rt 
of  London  and  another  was  not  originally  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  post-office.  But,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  enterprisixis 
citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set  up, 
at  great  expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered 
letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day  ixx 
the  busy  and  crowded  streets  near  the  Ex.- 
change,  and  four  times  a  day  in  the  outski  rtA 
of  the  capital.  This  improvement  was,  as  ustL&l^ 
strenuously  resisted.  The  porters  compIainecL 
that  their  interests  were  attacked,  and  tore  do^vrxi. 


t  Stat  12  Car.  TI.,  e.  86.   Chamberlftyne's  State  <        

land,  1864.     Angflisi  Metropolis,  1600.     London  OasoC;^^ 
June  22,  IftW,  August  16, 1687. 
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tlmplAearda  in  which  th«  scheme  was  annoonced 
to  the  public.  I'he  exoitement  caused  bj  God- 
frey's death,  aad  by  the  disooTery  of  Coleman's 
papers,  was  then  at  the  height  A  cry  was 
therefore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  po- 
pish eontriTance.  The  great  Doctor  Gates,  it 
was  affirmed,  had  hinted  a  suspicion  that  tiie 
Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme,  and 
that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would  be  found  full 
of  treason.*  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was, 
hoverer,  so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposi- 
tion prored  fhiitless.  As  soon  as  it  became 
dear  that  the  speculation  would  be  lucrative, 
the  Puke  of  Tork  complained  of  it  as  an  in- 
fraction of  his  monopoly,  and  the  courts  of  law 
decided  in  his  faTOur.f 

The  rcTenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the 
first  constantly  increasing*  In  the  year  of  the 
Bestoration,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  strict  in<|ulry,  had  estimated  the  net 
receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  ^oee  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
net  receipt  was  little  ^ort  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  this  was  then  thought  a  stupendous 
mm.  The  gross  receipt  was  about  soTenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  {  The  charge  for  couTeying  a 
single  letter  was  twopence  for  eighty  miles,  and 
threepence  for  a  longer  distanoeb  The  postage 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
packet.  At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to 
the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a 
penny,  and  the  monopoly  of  post-horses  has 
long  ceased  to  exist ;  yet  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts ef  the  department  amount  to  more  than 
£1,800,000,  and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than 
£700,000.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  number  of  letters  now  conTeyed 
by  mail  is  seyenty  times  the  number  which  was 
so  oonTeyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second. 

Ho  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  car- 
ried out  was  more  important  than  the  oews* 
kttors.  In  1685,  nothing  like  the  London  daily 
paper  of  our  time  existed  or  eould  exist.  Neither 
the  neeeesary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill 
was  to  be  frrand.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting, 
a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skill. 
The  press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  moment  under 
a  generml  censorship.  The  Licensing  Act,  which 
had  been  passed  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had 
expired  in  1679.  Any  person  might,  therefore, 
print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or 
a  poem,  without  the  prerious  approbation  of 
any  publio  officer ;  but  the  judges  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Gazettes,  and  that,  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  no  man,  not  anthorized  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.J 
While  the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the 
government  thought  it  expedient  occasionally 
to  connire  at  the  riolatien  of  this  rule.  During 
the  great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many 
lewspapers  were  soiTered  to  appear,  the  Px'o- 
tetta&t  Intell^ence,  the  Current  Intelligence, 
the  Domestier  hitelligence,  the  True  News,  the 
London  Mercury.  ||  None  of  these  was  pub- 
lidied  oflener  than  twice  a  week.    None  ex- 

•  flBHb*li  Corteiit  lutelUgwDOB,  Marah  30  aad  April  8, 
1«Bl  t  Anglto  MftropoUi^  IWk 

I  Cbamterlayncb  1684.    I>»Tnu0t  on  the  PnbBe  Bert- 
ne  IV. 
QwktBb  Msj  6  aa«  17, 1680. 


ceeded  in  siie  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity 
of  matter  which  one  of  them  contained  in  a 
year  was  not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two 
numbers  of  the  Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
•Whigs,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  king 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  whicb  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  news- 
paper was  suffere4  to  appear  without  his  al- 
lowance, and  his  allowance  was  giyen  exclu- 
sively to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London 
Qazette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  contents  generally  were  a  royal 
proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory  addresses, 
notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  account 
of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and 
the  Janizaries  on  the  Danube,  a  description 
of  a  highwayman,  ai;  announcement  of  a  grand 
cock-fight  between  two  persons  of  honour,  and 
an  adyertisement  oiTering  a  reward  for  a  strayed 
dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mode- 
rate size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respect- 
ing matters  of  the  highest  moment  was  com- 
municated in  the  most  meagre  and  formal  style. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  government  waa 
disposed  to  gratify  the  publio  curiosity  respect- 
ing an  important  transaction,  a  broadside  was 
put  forth  giring  fuller  details  than  could  be 
found  in  the  Gazette ;  but  neither  the  Gazette 
nor  any  supplementary  broadside  printed  by 
authority  ever  contained  any  intelligence  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  court  to  publish.  The  most 
important  parliamentary  debates,  the  most  im- 
portant state  trials  recorded  in  our  history, 
were  passed  over  in  profound  silence. f  In  the 
capital  the  coffee-houses  supplied  In  some  mea- 
sure the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the  Lon- 
doners flocked  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked 
to  the  market-place  to  hear  whether  there  was 
any  news.  There  men  might  learn  how  brutally 
a  Whig  had  been  treated  the  day  before  in  West- 
minster Hall,  what  horrible  accounts  the  letters 
from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  torturing  of  Cove- 
nanters, how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated 
the  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  what 
grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  brought 
against  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth 
money.  But  people  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  theatre  of  political  contention 
could  be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what  was 
passing  there  only  by  means  of  news-letters. 
To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  eallihg  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India. 
The  news-writer  rambled  from  coflPee-room  to 
cofiee-room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  him- 
self into  the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey 
if  there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps 
obtained  admission  to  the  gallery  of  Whitehall, 
and  noticed  how  the  king  and  duke  looked.  In 
this  way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly 
epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town 
or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such 
were  the  sources  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all 
that  they  knew  df  the  history  of  their  own  time. 
We  must  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  there  were 


ool] 


There  U  »  vmj  euftoaa,  ud,  I  duraJd  think,  lulqiM 
fleetioa  of  theee  Mpen  at  the  llriUah  Mueeam. 
t  For  example,  theTe  is  not  a  word  In  the  eacette  about 
the  important  parliamentary  prooeedlan  of  NoTemher, 
1685^  or  about  the  trial  and  ao^nlttal  of  the  Mvtn  btahopa. 
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as  many  persons  ourions  to  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  world  as  at  almost  i^ny  plaee  in 
the  kingdom,  ont  of  London ;  yet  at  Cambridge, 
dnring  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  doctors  of  laws  and  the  masters 
of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the 
services  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  intelligence 
/in  the  capital  were  employed.  '  That  was  a 
memorable  day  on  which  the  first  news-letter 
from  London  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only 
coffee-room  in  Cambridge.*  At  the  seat  of  a 
man  of  fortune  in  the  country  the  news-letter 
was  impatiently  expected.  Within  a  week  after 
it  had  arriyed  it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty 
families.  It  furnished  the  neighbouring  squires 
with  matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighbouring  rectors. with  topics  for  sharp 
sermons  against  Whiggery  or  popery.  Many 
of  these  curious  Journals  might  doubtless  stiU 
be  detected  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  archives 
of  old  families.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  our 
public  libraries ;  and  one  series,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  literary  treasures 
collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will  be  oc- 
casionally quoted  in  the  coxirse  of  Uiis  work.f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were 
then  no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except 
in  the  capital  and  at  the  two  universities,  there 
was  scarcely  a  printer  in  tiie  kingdom.  The 
only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to 
have  been  at  York.  J 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London  Ga- 
sette  that  the  government  undertook  to  furnish 
political  instruction  to  the  people.  That  jour- 
nal contained  a  scanty  supply  of  news  without 
comment.  Another  journal,  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  com- 
ment without  news.  This  paper,  called  the  Ob- 
servator,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer 
named  Roger  Lestrange.  Lestrange  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewdness; 
and  his  diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured  by 
a  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed 
for  wit  in  the  green-room  and  the  tavern,  was 
not  without  keenness  and  vigour.  But  his 
nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed 
itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned.  When  the 
first  Observators  appeared  there  was  some  ex-' 
cuse  for  his  acrimony;  for  the  Whigs  were  then 
powerAil,  and  he  had  to  contend  against  nume- 
rous adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous  violence 
might  seem  to  justify  unsparing  retaliation ;  but 
in  1685  all  opposition  had  been  crushed.  A 
generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult 
a  party  which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved 
families;  but  from  the  malice  of  Lestrange  the 
grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  house  of 
mourning  no  sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  Jen- 


*  Roger  North't  Lift  of  I>r.  John  North.  On  the  sntjeot 
of  news-letters,  see  the  Xxamen,  133. 

t  I  tftke  this  opportunitj  of  expresshig  my  wui&  gratl- 
tode  to  the  fcnmy  of  my  dear  ui4  honoured  friend.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Ibr  oonflding  to  me  the  materials  ool- 
lerted  bj  him  ht  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  tliat  whieh  I  have  undertaken.  I  have  never  seen,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  anywhere  exists,  within  the 
«ame  compaM^  so  noble  a  collection  of  eztraots  from  public 
and  prirate  arehirei.  The  Judgment  with  whidi  Sir 
James,  In  great  maam  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history,  select- 
ed what  was  Taluabl«,and  r^eeted  what  was  worthless, 
ean  i«  fViUy  iq>predaled  only  Iqr  one  who  has  tailed  after 
bi»  if  the  sai 


kyn,  an  aged  Dissenting  pastor  Of  great  nets, 
who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  for  no  crimt 
but  that  of  worshipping  Qod  according  to  tho 
fashion  generally  followed  throughout  Protes* 
tant  Europe,  died  of  hardships  and  priTAtious 
in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular  sympa- 
thy could  not  bo  repressed.  The  corpse  was 
foUowed  to  the  grave  by  a  brain  of  a  hundred 
an9  fifty  coaches.  Bven  courtiers  looked  sad. 
£ven  the  unthinking  king  showed  some  ugns  of 
oonoem.  Lestrange  alone  set  up  a  howl  of 
savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  com 
passion  of  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the 
blasphemous  old  impostor  had  met  with  a  most 
righteous  punishment,  and  vowed  to  wage  war, 
not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death,  with  all 
the  mock  saints  and  martyrs. {  Such  was  tho 
spirit  of  the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the 
oracle  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

Literature  whioh  eould  be  carried  by  the  post- 
bag  then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country 
divines  and  country  justices.    The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 
to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster 
Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  than  it  n6w 
is  in  reaching  Kentucky.     How  scantily  a  rural 
parsonage  was  then  fUmished,  even  with  books 
the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  ahready 
been  remarked. .  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
not  more  plentifully  supplied.    Few  knights  of 
the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now 
perpetually  be  found  in  a  servant^s  hall,  or  in 
the  back  parlour  of  a  small  shop-keeper.    Aa 
esqfuire  passed  among  his  neighbours  for '  a 
great  scholar  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronl* 
cle,  Tarlton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among 
the  fishing-rods  and  fowling-pieces.     No  circu- 
lating  library,  no  book  society  then  existed  even 
in  the  capitf^;  but  in  tiie  capital  those  students 
who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a 
resource.     The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers, 
near  Saint  Paul's  Church-yard,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  with  readers,  and  a 
known  customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry 
a  volume  home.    In  the  country  there  was  no 
such  accommodation,  and  every  man  was  under 
the  necessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wished  to 
read.|| 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daugh* 
ters,  their  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of 
a  prayer-book  and  a  receipt-book.  But,  in. 
truth,  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclusion  ; 
for,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those 
situations  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities 
for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women. 
of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse  edu- 
cated than  they  have  been  at  any  other  tinie 


I  LUb  of  Thomas  Oeut  A  complete  list  of  all  printing 
hoQBefl  In  1724  will  be  found  in  mdbtdbfM  Lltevary  Axwo- 
dotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  had  been  a  greikt 
inoreaae  within  a  fbw  years  in  the  number  of  preaaes,  and 
yet  there  were  thirty-firar  oonnttea  in  which  tlwre  was  no 
printer,  one  of  those  oonnties  being  lAncaahlre.   . 

)  Obserrator,  Jan.  29  and  31, 1686;  Calamy's  UA  of  Bax- 
ter; Noneonfbrmlst  Memorial. 

I  Cotton  eeems,  from  hia  Angler,  to  have  ftmnd  room  t&r 
his  whole  libcanr  In  hia  hall  window;  and  Cotton  was  » 
man  of  letters.  ICTen  when  Franklin  first  riiited  Iionaon, 
in  1724,  drcnlatlng  libraries  were  unknown  there.  Tb« 
CTOwd  at  the  bookseUer^  abopa  in  Little  Brftidn  is  men- 
tioned 17  Boger  North  in  hia  I&  of  his  brother  Jolm. 
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rinoe  the  raviTaL  of  learning.  At  an  earlier 
period  tkeyhad  stodied  the  master-pieces  of 
aneient  genina.  In  the  present  day  thej  sel- 
liom  bestow  mnch  attention  on  the  dead  lan- 
guages; bnt  they  are  familiar  irith  the  tongue 
of  Pascal  and  Moliere^  with  the  tongue  of  Dante 
and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler; nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful 
Kaglish  than  that  which  accomplished  women 
now  apeak  and  write.  But,  during  the  latter 
put  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of 
the  female  mind  seems  to  hsTO  been  ahuost 
entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least 
smattering  of  literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred,  and 
naturally  <^uick-witted,  were  unable  to  write  a 
line  in  tiieir  mother-tongue  without  solecisms 
and  faults  of  speltiag  such  as  a  charity  girl 
would  now  be  ashamed  to  commit* 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Ex- 
ttxrmgtaxt  licentiousness,  the  natural  eifect  of 
extraTagant  austerity,  was  now  the  mode ;  and 
licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  effect, 
the  moral  and  intelleetual  degradation  of  wo- 
men. To  their  personal  beauty  it  was  the 
fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage. 
But  the  admiration  and  desire  which  they  in- 
spired were  seldom  min|^ed  with  respect,  with 
sfeetion,  or  with  any  ehlTalroua  sentiment. 
the  qnalitiea  which  fit  them  to  be  companions, 
advisers,  confidential  firiends,  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  the  libertines  of  Whitehall.  In 
that  court  a  maid  of  honour,  who  dressed  in 
tudi  a  ssauner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white 
bceom,  who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced 
voluptuously,  who  excelled  in  pert  repartee, 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  romp  with  lords  of  the 
bed-ehamher  and  captains  of  the  Guards,  to 
sing  sly  vorsee  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put 
on  a  page's  dress  for  a  firolio,  was  more  likely 
to  be  followed  and  admired,  more  likely  to  be 
honoured  with  royal  attentions,  more  likely  to 
win  a  rich  and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey 
or  Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such 
dpcumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attain- 
ment^  was  necessarily  low,  and  it  was  more 
dangeroua  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 
be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity 
were  thought  less  unbecoming  in  a  lady  than 
the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of  the  too 
celebrated  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire 
on  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court,  few,  indeed, 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  thing  more 
valuable  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  translar 
tiotts  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  ac- 
complished gaitlemen  of  that  generation,  seem 
to  hare  been  somewhat  less  soUd  and  profound 
than  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period.  Greek 
leaming,  at  least,  did  not  flourish  among  us  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flou- 
rished before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again  flou- 
rished long  after  the  Revolution.  There  were 
undoubtedly  scholars  to  whom  the  whole  Greek 
£tctatnre,  from  Homer  to  Fhotius,  was  fami- 
liar; but  such  scholars  were  to  be  found  almost 
ezdusiTely  among  the  clergy  resident  at  the 


j  universities,  and  even  at  the  universities  were 
\  few,  and  were  not  fuUy  appreciated.  At  Cam- 
.  bridge  it  was  not  thought  by  any  means  neces* 
{  sary  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  original  ;f  nor  was  the  standard 
at  Oxford  higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  Chiist  Church  rose  up  as  one 
man '  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  considered 
as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom, 
could  not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning 
as  is  now  possessed  by  several  youths  at  every 
great  public  school.  It  may  easUy  be  supposed 
tliat  a  dead  language,  neglected  at  the  univer- 
sities, was  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  elo- 
quence of  Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh 
and  Falkland.  In  a  later  age  the  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  Greece  were  the  delight  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  of  Windham  and  GrenviUe ;,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  in  England  scarcely  one  eminent  statesman 
who  could  read  with  eojoyment  a  page  of  So- 
phocles or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The 
language  of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether 
lost  its  imperial  character,  and  was  still,  ia 
many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to 
a  traveller  oc  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it  well 
was  therefore  a  much  more  common  accom- 
plishment than  in  our  time ;  and  neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  oc- 
casion, could  laT  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  happy 
imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil  and 
Ovid  had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  Augustus. 
Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a 
younger  rival.  France  united  at  that  time 
almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her  mili- 
tary glory  was  at  the  height  She  had  van- 
quished mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated 
treaties.  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and 
provinces.  She  had  forced  the  Castilian  pride 
to  yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had  sum- 
moned Italian  princes  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to 
a  minuet  She  determined  how  a  ffcntleman's 
coat  must  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must  be, 
whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or  low,  and 
whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or 
narrow.  In  literature  slie  gave  law  to  the 
world.  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled 
Europe.  No  other  country  could  produce  a 
tragic  po^t  equal  to  Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal 
to  Mo&re,  a  trifler  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon- 
taine, a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet.  The 
literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ; 
that  of  Germany  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who 
adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendour 
which  was  set  off  to  full  advantage  by  contrast 
France,  indeed,  had  at  that  time  an  empire 
over  mankind  such  as  even  the  Roman  Republio 
never  attained ;  for,  when  Rome  was  politically 
dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  hum- 
ble pupil  of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  sur- 
rounding countries,   at  once  the  ascendency 


*  Qw  fnstanea  will  iufllce.  Qomb  Mary  had  fpood  natu* 
Ed  tbOitsMy  had  heen  edttoated  by  a  Ushop,  was  Ibad  of 
HiAonr  and  poetry,  and  was  regairded  by  vvry  eminent  man 
■a  foprrior  woman.  Then  Is,  in  ttie  library  of  the  Ha(roe, 


are  these  words  in  her  own  hand :  <*ThU  book  was  giTeB 
;  the  king  and  I,  at  our  crownatlon.  •  Marie  R.** 

t  Roger  North  tells  us  that  his  brother  John,  who  was 
I  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  complained  bitterly  of  tba 
a  cRperb  EBgUsh  Bible  which  was  deliTered  to  brr  wllen    general  neglect  of  the  Greek  tongue  among  the  aoiid<»mical 
'  ihs  vts  erownad  ia  Weatminster  Abbey.    In  the  Utlfr-page  ^  clergy. 
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vMch  Rome  had  oyer  Greece,  and  the  aacead- 
ency  -which  Greece  had  over  Rome.  French 
was  fast  beooming  the  universal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  At  several  courts  princes  and 
nobles  spoke  it  more  accurately  and  politely 
than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island  there 
was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  quali- 
ties were  those  of  imitators;  yet  even  here 
homage  was  paid,  awkwardly  indeed,  and  sul- 
lenly, to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  melodious  Ihiscon,  so  familiar  to 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, sank  into  contempt.  A  gentleman  who 
quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  considered  in 
good  company  as  a  pompous  pedant ;  but  to 
garnish  his  conversation  with  scraps  of  French 
was  the  best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  his 
parts  and  attainments.*  New  canons  of  criti- 
cism, new  models  of  style  came  into  fashion. 
The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry. 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artAilly 
involved,  less  variously  musical  than  ihat  of  an 
earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative.  In 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  French  precept  and  of  French 
example.  Great  masters  of  our  language,  in 
their  most  dignified  compositions,  affected  to 
use  French  words,  when  English  words,  quite 
as  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand  ;f 
and  from  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in 
rhyme,  an  exotio  which,  in  our  soil,  drooped 
and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had 
also  copied  the  decorum  which  their  groat 
French  contemporaries,  with  few  exceptions, 
preserved,  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English 
plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is 
a  deep  blot  on  our  national  fame.  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The  wits  and 
the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  two 
classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  system  of 
human  life  from  different  points  and  in  different 
lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  tho  Jest  of  the 
other ;  the  pleasures  of  each  were  the  torments 
of  the  other.  To  the  stem  precisian  ev«n  the 
mnocent  sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime. 
To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solemnity  of 
the  zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  matter 
of  ridicule.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  civil 
war,  almost  every  writer,  gifted  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  taken  some  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children 
out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and 
who  thought  it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge 
on  Cliristmas  Day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their 
turn.  The  rigid,  ungainly  zealots,  after  having 
furnished  much  good  sport  during  two  genera- 
tions, rose  up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 

*  Butler,  in  a  satiie  of  great  atperitgr,  nya, 

••  For,  thoiigh  to  smatter  words  of  Oraek 
And  LaUn  be  the  rbetorique 
or  pedants  connted,  and  vatnflortoaa, 
To  tmatter  French  Is  merttortoui.'' 


grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet  tha 
whole  crowd  of  pockers.  The  wounds  inflicted 
by  gay  and  petulant  malice  were  retaliated 
with  the  gloomy  and  implacable  malice  peculiar 
to  Ingots  who  mistake  their  own  rancour  for  vir- 
tue. Tho  theatres  were  closed.  The  players 
were  flogged.  The  press  was  put  under  the 
guaf  dian&hip  of  austere  licensers.  The  Muses 
were  banished  from  their  own  favourite  haunts. 
Cowley  was  footed  Arom  Cambridge,  and  Cra- 
shaw  from  Oxford.  The  young  candidate  fox 
aoad^mica]  honours  was  no  longer  required  to 
write  Ovidian  epistles  or  Virgiliau  pastorals^ 
but  was  strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of 
louring  Supralapearians  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Such  a 
system  was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites. 
Under  sober  clothing,  and  under  visages  com- 
posed to  the  expression  of  austerity,  lay  hid 
during  several  years  the  intense  desire  of 
license  and  of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire 
was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated 
thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had 
become  insupportable.  The  old  fight  recom- 
menced, but  with  an  animosity  altogether  new. 
It  was  not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  war  to  the 
death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better  quarter 
to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a  cruel  slavo-driver  can  expect  from  in- 
surgent slaves  still  bearing  the  marks  of  hia 
collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon 
became  a  war  between  wit  and  morality.  Th« 
hostility  excited  by  a  grotesque  caricature  of 
virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself.  Whatever 
the  canting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with  reve- 
rence was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed 
was  favoured.  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous 
about  trifles,  all  scruples  were  treated  with  de- 
rision. Because  he  had  covered  his  failings 
with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were  encouraged 
to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  their  most 
scandalous  vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  he 
had  punished  illicit  love  with  barbarous  seve- 
rity, virgin  pTirity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to 
be  made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon, 
which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  opposed  another 
jargon  not  less  absurd  and  mu<^  more  odious. 
As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scrip- 
tural  phrase,  the  new  breeds  of  wits  and  fine 
gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths  without 
uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a  porter  would  now 
be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on  their  Maker 
to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
th^m,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite 
literature,  when  it  revived  with  the  rerival  of 
the  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  should 
have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A  few  eminent 
men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better  age» 
were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion.  The 
verse  of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments 
which  had  animated  a  more  chivalrous  genera- 
tion. Cowley,  distinguished  at  once  as  a  Loy- 
alist and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his  voice 
courageously  against  the  immorality  which  dis- 
graced both  letters  and  loyalty.    A  mightier 

t  The  most  offenfive  Instance  whioh  I  remember  is  Sn  a 
poem  <m  the  ooronaUon  of  (Siarlee  the  Second  by  Dryden, 
who  certainly  ooald  not  plead  porerty  as  an  exoosa  tm 
borrowing  words  from  any  fiureign  tongue : 

**  Hither  In  summer  ^Tenlntrs  yoa  repair, 
To  taste  tbe  flratehenr  of  tbe  cooler  Mr." 
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ipirii,  unsubdued  by  pain,  danger,  poTerty,  ob- 
loq^tiy,  and  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed 
by  the  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all  around, 
a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Vlr- 
taes  whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which 
no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the 
asper  payement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and 
gold.  The  yigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Butler, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing 
infecdon,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But 
these  were  men  whose  minds  had  been  trained 
in  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  They  gave 
place  in  no  long  time  to  a  younger  generation 
of  poets ;  and  of  that  generation,  tram  I>ryde& 
down  to  Durfey,  the  common  characteristic  was 
hard-hearted,  shameless,  swaggering  licentious* 
ness,  at  once  inelegant  and  inhuman.  -  The  in- 
fluence of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious, 
yet  less  noxious  than  it  would  hare  been  had 
they  been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they 
administered  was  so  strong,  that  it  was,  in  no 
long  time,  r<^ected  with  nausea.  None  of  them 
understood  the  dangerous  art  of  associating  im- 
ages of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all  that  is  endear- 
ing and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was  aware 
tiiat  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  to^ 
luptuousness;  that  drapery  may  be  more  allur- 
ing than  exposure;  and  that  the  imagination 
may  be  far  more  powerftilly  moved  by  delicate 
hints  which  impel  H  to  exert  itself  than  by 
gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  per- 
vades almost  the  whole  polite  literature  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  very 
quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be  found  in  the 
comic  drama.  The  play-houses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  m  the  day  of  hie  power,  were 
again  crowded.  To  their  old  attractions  new 
and  more  powerful  attractions  had  been  added. 
Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  such ,  as 
would  now  be  thought  mean  and  absurd,  but 
Euch  as  would  have  been  esteemed  incredibly 
magnificent  by  those  who,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sat  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the 
Hope,  or  under  the  thatchedroof  of  the  Rose,  dal- 
lied the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  fascination 
of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of 
art ;  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emo- 
tions unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly  hero- 
ines persomfied  by  lovely  women.  From  the 
day  on  which  the  theatres  were  reopened,  they 
became  seminaries  of  vice;  and  the  evil  propa- 
gated itself.  The  profligacy  of  the  representa- 
tions soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The  frivo- 
lous and  dissolute  who  remained  required  every 
year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
tiie  artists  corrupted  the  spectators,  and  the 
spectators  the  artists,  till  the  turpitude  of  the 
drama  became  such  as  must  astonish  all  who 
are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is  the 
natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and  that  an 
age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  followed  by  an  age  of  impuddnce. 

Kothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times 
tban  the  care  with  which  the  poets  contrived  to 
pu^all  their  loosest  verses'lnto  the  mouths  of 
women.    The  compositions  in  which  the  great- 


est license  was  taken  were  the  epilogues.  They 
were  almost  always  recited  by  favourite  act* 
reeses;  and  nothing  chimed  the  depraved 
audience  so  much  as  to  hear  lines  grossly  inde- 
cent repeate<f  by  a  beautiful  g|irl,  who  "^as  sup- 
posed to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.* 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  age  for 
many  plots  and  characters , to  Spain,  to  France, 
and  to  the  old  English  masters-;  but  whati^ver  our 
dramatists  touched  they  tainted.  In  their  imita* 
tions,  the  houses  of  Galderon*s  stately  and  high- 
spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice, 
Shakspeare's  Yiola  a  procuress,  Moliere's  mi- 
santhrope a  ravisher,  M oliero's  Agnes  an  adul- 
teress. Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroio 
but  that  it  became  foul  and  ignoble  by  tran»> 
fusion  through  those  foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  dbrama ;  and  tht 
drama  was  the  department  of  polite  literature 
in  which  a  poet  had  the  best  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  sale  of  books 
was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  name 
could  expect  only  a  pittance  for  the  copyright 
of  the  best  performaaee.  There  cannot  be  » 
stronger  instance  than  the  fate  of  Dryden's  last 
production,  the  Fables.  That  volume  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  chief  of  liring  English  poets.  It  contains 
about  twelve  theusand  lines.  The  versification 
is  admirable ;  the  narratives  and  descriptions 
full  of  life.  To  this  day  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore  and  Honoria> 
are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  school^ 
boys.  The  collection  includes  Alexander's 
Feast,  the  noblest  ode-  in  our  language.  For 
the  copyright  Dryden  received  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days  has  som^ 
times  been  paid  for  two  articles  in  a  review. f 
Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to  have  been  a  hard 
one ;  for  the  book  went  off  slowly,  and  a  second 
edition  was  not  required  till  the  author  had 
been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for 
the  theatre  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  much 
larger  sum  with  much  less  trouble.  Southern 
made  seven  hundred  pounds  by  one  play.J 
Otway  was  raised  from  beggary  to  temporary 
affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don  Carlos.} 
Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Al- 
satia.jl  The  consequence  was,  that  every  man 
who  had  to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  internal  vocation  to  write  plajrs 
or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a  sati- 
rist he  has  rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic 
po^t  he  perhaps  might,  with  oare  and  medita- 
tion, have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric  poets 
he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring.  But  Nature,  profuse  to 
him  ot  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied  him  the 
dramatic  faculty.  Nevertheless,  all  the  ener- 
gies  of  his  best  years  were  wasted  on  dramatic 
composition.  He  had  too  much  judgment  not 
to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  defi- 
eient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  C(»n- 
eeal,  sometimes  by  surprising  and  amusing 
incidents,  sometimes  by  stately  declamation, 
sometimes  by  harmoniotis  numbers,  sometimes 
by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  of 


^  JTeremy  Oollfer  has  otnrand  this  odioos  praelioe  Trith 
Ms  xcsoftl  hrof  nad  keenneAS. 

t  IQm  eoatraet  wD  be  Iband  in  Sir  Walter  8oott*f  edition 
•rDiyden. 


iSeo  the  Lifb  of  Southern,  by  Bhiole. 
See  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  Foots. 
Some  Aooount  of  the  Suglish  Stage. 
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a  profane  and  licentious  pit.  *  Yet  he  neyer 
obtained  any  theatrical  success  equal  to  that 
which  rewarded  the  exertions  of  some  men  far 
inferior  to  him  in  general  powers.  He  thought 
himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  Iftindred  gui^ 
neas  by  a  play:  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet 
apparently  larger  than  he  could  have  earned  in 
any  other  way  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour.* 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age 
could  obtain  from  therpubUc  was  so  small,  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  eking  out 
their  incomes  by  leTying  contributions  on  the 
great.  Every  rich  and  good-natured  lord  was 
pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy  so  im- 
portunate, and  a  flattery  so  abject,  as  may  in 
in  our  time  seem  incredible.  The  patron  to 
whom  a  work  was  inscribed  was  expected  to 
reward  the  writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The 
fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was  often 
much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any  book- 
seller would  give  for  the  copyright.  Books 
were  therefore  often  printed  merely  that  they 
night  be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter. Adulation  pushed  to  the  verge,  some- 
times of  nonsense,  and  sometimes  of  impiety, 
was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet.  Inde- 
pendence, veracity,  self-respect,  were  things 
not  expected  by  the  world  firom  him.  In  truth, 
he  was  in  morals  something  between  a  pander 
and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  lite- 
rary character  was  added,  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  most  sa- 
vage intemperance  of  party  spirit  The  wits, 
as  a  class,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old  ha^ 
tred  of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the 
court,  and  had  been  found  useful  allies.  Bry- 
den,  in  particular,  had  done  good  service  to  the 
government.  His  Absalom  and*  Achitophel, 
die  greatest  satire  of  modem  times,  had  amased 
the  town,  had  made  its  way  with  unprecedented 
rikpidity  even  into  rural  districts,  and  had, 
wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the 
Exclusionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admiration 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble  diction  and 
versification,  forget  the  great  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil.  The  spirit  by  which  Dryden 
and  several  of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time 
animated  against  the  Whigs  deserves  to  be 
called  fiendish.  The  servile  judges  and  she- 
riffs of  those  evil  days  could  not  shed  blood  so 
fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter 
taunts  on  those  who,  having  stood  by  the  king 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  now  advised  him  to  deal 
merciftdly  and  generously  by  his  vanquished 
enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  4he  stage, 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt 
and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who, 
having  long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty, 
were  now  taught  to  discard  all  oompaB8ion.f 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  lighter 
literature  of  England  was  thus  becoming  a 
Auisance  and  a  national  disgrace,  the  En^ish 
genius  was  effecting  in  science  a  revolution 
which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
intelFect.     Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  iu  a 

•  Liib  of  Southern,  by  Shiols. 

t  If  any  reader  UilukB  voj  expressions  too  severe,  I 
would  advise  him  te  read  Drydon's  £pllogue  to  th«  Bake 


sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial  season.  He  had 
not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  tes^ 
tament  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his  fame  t^ 
the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumults,  wars',  and  pro- 
scriptions, been  slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well- 
constituted  minds.  While  factions  were  itmg* 
gling  for  dominion  over  each  other,  a  small 
body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with  benevo- 
lent disdain  from  the  conflict,  and  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  nobler  work  of  extending  tht 
dominion  of  man  over  matter.  As  soon  tm 
tranquillity  was  restored,  these  teachers  easily 
found  attentive  audience;  for  the  disciplino 
through  which  the  nation  had  passed  had 
brought  the  public  mind  to  a  temper  well 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Yerulamian  doc- 
trine. The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  Hxp 
faculties  of  the  educated  classes,  and  had 
called  forth  a  restless  activity  and  an  insatia- 
ble curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been 
known  among  us ;  yet  the  effect  of  those  trou- 
bles had  been  that  9chemes  of  political  and 
religious  reform  were  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  contempt  During  twenty  years, 
the  chief  employment  of  busy  and  ingenious 
men  had  been  to  frame  constitutions  with  first 
magistrates,  without  first  magistrates,  with 
hereditary  senates,  with  senates  appointed  bj 
lot,  with  annual  senates,  vrith  perpetual  se- 
nates. In  these  plans  nothing  was  omitted. 
All  the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  aU  the 
ceremonial  of  the  imaginary  government  was 
fully  set  forth,  Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs, 
Tribes  and  Oalaxies,  the  Lord  Archon  and  the 
Lord  Strategus ;  which  ballot-boxes  were  to  be 
green  and  which  red ;  which  balls  were  to  be 
of  gold  and  which  of  silver ;  which  maf^s- 
trates  were  to  wear  h^ts  and  which  black  vel- 
vet caps  with  peaks ;  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried,  and  when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover 
— these,  and  a  hunured  more  such  trifles,  were 
gravely  considered  and  arranged  by  men  of  no 
common  capacity  and  learning.}  But  the 
time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by;  and,  if 
any  steadiest  Republican  still  continued  to 
amuse  himself  with  them,  fear  of  public  deri* 
sion  and  of  a  criminal  information  generalh^ 
induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  daring  and  ingenious  men  might  indemniS^ 
themselves  by  treating  with  disdain  what  had 
lately  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been  dam- 
med up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently  inti> 
another.  The  revolutienary  spirit,  ceasing  to 
operate  in  politios,  began  to  exert  itself  with 
unprecedented  vigour  and  hardihood  in  eveiy 
department  of  physics.  The  year  1660,  the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  ConstituUco^ 
is  also  the  era  ttom  which  dates  Uie  ascendency 
of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Boyal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long 
series  of  glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began 
to  exist.}  In  a  few  months  experimental  sol- 
enoe  became  all  the  mode.  The  transfusion  of 
blood,  the  pondenftion  of  air,  the  fixation*  of 
mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the  publio 
mind  which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 

of  GuIm,  and  to  observe  that  it  was-  spoken  by  a  «o> 
Bnao.  X  Se«  puiicularly  IlarriuKton's  Oceana. 

2  See  Sprat'g  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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eontroTemes  of  the  Bota.    Dreams  of  perfect 
forms  of  goyemment  made  waj  for  dreams  of 
viags  with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  doable-keeled 
ships  which  were   never  to  founder  in  jthe 
fiercest  storm.    All  classes  were  harried  along 
by  the  preyailing  sentiment      Cayalier   and 
Boimdbead,  Churchman  and  Pui^tan,  were  for 
«Deo  alHed.     Diyines,  jurists,  statesmen,  no« 
bles,  princes,  swelled  ^e  triumph  of  the  Ba« 
conian  philosophy.    Poets  sang  with  emulous 
ferrour  the  approach  of  the  Golden  Age.    Cow- 
ley, in  lines  weighty  with  thought  and  re- 
splendent with  wit,  urged  the  chosen  seed  to 
t^e  possession  of  the  promised  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  that  land  which  their 
great  deliverer  and  lawgiver  had  seen,  as  from 
tiie  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter.*     Dry  den,  with  more   seal 
thsn  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general 
acclamation,  and  foretold  things  which  neither 
he  nor  anybody  elsl  understood.     The  Boyal 
Society,  he  predicted,  would  soon  lead  us  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  globe,  and  there  delight 
us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon.f    Two  able 
tnd  aq»iring  prelates.  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury,  and  WUkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  were 
oon^icuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment.    Its  history  was  eloquently  written  by  a 
younger  cUvine,  who  was  ri^ng  to  distinction 
in  his  profeesion,   Thomas  fiprat,   afterward 
bishop  of  Boehester.    Both  Chief  Justice  Hale 
■ad  Lord^eeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours 
from  the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.     Indeed,  it  was  under  the  imme-> 
diate  directions  of  Guildford  that  the  first  ba- 
rometers ever  exposed  to  sale  in  London  were 
osnstrueted.^    Chemistry  divided,  for  a  time, 
with  wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming  table,  with  the 'intrigues  of  a  courtier 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention 
of  the  fickle  Buckingham.    Rupert  has   the 
oredit  of  having   invented  meszotinto  ;**  and 
from  Mm  is  named  that  carious  bubble  of 
l^asB  whieh  has  long  amused  children  and  puz- 
sled  philowphers.    Charles  himself  had  a  labo- 
ratory at  Whitehall,  and  was  far  more  active 
%    and  attentive  there  than  at  the  council-board. 
It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
ine  gentlemaa  to  have  something  to  say  about 
air^omps  and  telescopes ;  and  even  fine  ladies, 
BOW  and  then,  thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a 
taste  for  science,  went  in  eoaohes  and  six  to 
visit  the  Greeham  ooriosities,  and  broke  forth 
into  ones  of  delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet 
really  attracted  a  needle,  and  that  a  micro* 
scope  really  made  a  fly  look  as  large  as  a  spiur - 
xww.J 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human 
aund,  there  was  doubtless  something  which 
mi^t  well  move  a  smile.  It  is  the  universal 
lav,  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever  doctrine, 
beeomea  fisshionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of 
thai  dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it 
was  eonfioed  to  a  small  but  earnest  minority, 
■id  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  alone.     It  is 


•  Camifes^  (Mb  to  tbe  Soysl  Seelity. 

i  '•Tben  we  upon  Uie  idolw'i  iMt  VMira  shftll  i*, 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  tbe  sky ; 
Trom  thcDce  our  roIUns  nclghboan  we  uluiU  know, 
And  on  tbe  lunar  woiU  McurelT  pry.* 

t  Korth'i  Ufe  of  OvOdlbrdl. 
i  P»p7#s  Ditfy,  May  80^  1067. 


irue  that  the  follies  of  some  persons  who,  with- 
out any  real  aptitude  for  science,  professed  a 
passion  for  it,  furnished  matter  of  contemptu- 
ous mirth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  generation,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their  youth.  0 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  great  work  ox 
interpreting  Nature  was  performed  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  that  age  as  it  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  any  age  by  any  nation.  The 
spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was  abroad ;  a  spirit 
admirably  compounded  of  audacity  fcnd  so- 
briety. There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  seorets  of  high 
moment  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  tliat  man 
had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  with  the 
key  which,  rightly  used,  would  i^iTe  access  to 
them.  There  was,  at  the  same  timc>  a  convic- 
tion that  in  physics  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  general  laws  except  by 
the  careful  observation  of  particular  facts. 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the 
jfrofessors  of  the  new  philosophy  applied  them- 
selves to  their  task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  expired,  they  had  given  ample 
earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved.  Al- 
ready a  reform  of  agriculture  had  been  com- 
menced. New  vegetables  were  cultivated* 
New  implements  of  husbandry  were  employed. 
New  manures  were  applied  to  the  soil.  IT  Evelyn 
had,  under  the  formal  sanction  of  tne  RoyiU 
Society,  given  instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
had  tried  many  experiments  in  horticulture, 
and  had  proved  that  many  delicate  fruits,  the 
natives  of  more  favoured  climates,  might,  with 
the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  ground. 
Medicine,  which,  in  France,  was  still  in  abject 
bondage,  and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  just  ridicule  to  Moliere,  had  in  England  be- 
come an  enerimental  and  progressive  science^ 
and  every  day  made  some  new  advance,  in  de* 
fiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  atten- 
tion of  speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first 
time,  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  sani* 
tary  police.  The  great  plague  of  16C5  induced 
them  to  c(^8ider  with  care  tho  defective  archi* 
tecture,  draining,  and  ventilation  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an  oppor*. 
tunity  for  effecting  extensive  improvements. 
The  whole  matter  was  diligently  examined  by 
the  Royal  Sooiety;  and  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  body  must  be  partly  attributed  th« 
changes  which^  though  far  short  of  what  the 
public  welfare  required,  yet  made  a  wide  dif- 
lerenoe  between  the  new  and  the  old  London, 
and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravagea 
of  pestilence  in  our  country.**  At  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society.  Sir 
William  Petty,  created  the  science  of  poUtioal 
arithmetic,  the  humble  but  Indispensable  hand- 
maid of  political  philosophy.  To  that  period- 
belong  the  chemioal  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and 
the  first  botanical  researches  of  Sloane.  On^ 
after  another,  phantoms  which  had  haunted 
the  world  through  ages  of  darkness  fled  befoi« 


I  Bailor  wm,  I  thliik,  the  only  man  of  nml  KonltM  who^ 
between  tho  Restoration  and  the  H«>  volnti  -^n,  showed  a  bitter 
enmity  to  the  new  philojtophy.— .^  c  the  Sntin  on  the  Rcycd 
Sorifty,  cmd  (hf.  EUphant  in  the  Monn. 

IT  The  eaiccrneiig  with  which  the  nffricnl^iirirtu  of  that 
a^  tried  experiments  and  introiincod  imprnvomcntP,  ia  well 
deeerihod  by  Anbrey,  Natural  Ilif^ry  of WilUhire,  16S&. 

*•  Sprafg  History  of  the  Bojal  Society. 
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the  light  Astrology  and  alchemy  became 
Jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
which  some  of  the  quorum  did  not  smile  con- 
temptuously when  an  old  woman  was  brought 
before  them  for  riding  on  broom-sticks  or  gir- 
ing  cattle  the  murrain.  Bat  it  was  in  those 
noblest  and  most  arduous  departments  of 
knowledge  in  which  induction  and  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  co-operate  for  the  discovery 
gf  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that 
age  the  m^st  memorable  triumphs.  John 
Wallis  placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on 
a  new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  investi- 
gated  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism, 
and  the  course  of  the  comets;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause 
of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of  St.  He- 
lena, mapped  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  our  national  obeerratorjp  was  rising 
at  Greenwich ;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
astronomer  royal,  was  commencing  that  Ions 
series  of  observations  which  is  never  menti<mea 
without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  emi- 
nent as  they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  transcendent  lustre  of  one  immortal  name. 
In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of  intellectual 
power,  which  hare  little  in  common,  and  which 
are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high 
degree  of  vigour,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime  depart- 
ments of  natural  philosophy,  were  united  as 
they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  oonsti* 
tuted  as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathe- 
matical science ;  there  may  have  been  minds 
as  happily  constituted  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  purely  experimental;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the 
inductive  faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  m 
an  age  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  even  his  in« 
tellect  might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  in- 
tellects ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only 
to  his.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  gave  the  r^ght  direc- 
tion to  his  mind ;  and  his  mind  reacted  with 
tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
year  1685,  his  fame,  Uiough  splendid,  was  only 
dawnibg ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the  meridian. 
His  great  work,  that  work  which  effected  a  re- 
volution in  the  most  important  provinces  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Boyal 
Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation 
which  was  so  far  before  its  neighbours  in  sci- 
ence should  in  art  have  been  far  behind  them 
all :  yet  such  was  the  fact  It  is  true  that  in 
architecture — an  art  which  is  half  a  science ;  aa 
art  in  which  none  but  a  geometrician  can  excel; 
an  art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but  what 
is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility ; 
an  art  of  which  the  creations  derive  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  majesty  from  mere  bulk— «ur 
eountry  could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man, 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  Lon- 
don in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  un- 
precedented in  modem  history,  of  displaying 
nis  powers.  The  austere  beauty  of  the  Athe- 
sian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Gothic 


arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  contempo- 
raries, incapable  of  emulating,  and,  perhaps* 
incapable  of  am>reciating;  but  no  man,  born 
on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  has  imitated  with  ao 
mucb  success  the  magnificence  of  the  palace- 
like churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb  Louis 
has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can  bear  a 
comparison  wAi  St  Paul's.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was' 
not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary  whose 
name  is  now  remembered.  This  sterility  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  for  painters  and  statua- 
ries were  by  no  means  a  despised  or  iU-paid 
class.  Their  social  position  was  at  least  aa 
high  as  at  present  Their  gains,  when  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with 
the  remuneration  of  other  descriptions  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  were  even  larger  than  at  present; 
indeed,  the  munificent  patronage  which  was  ex- 
tended to  artists  drew  them  to  our  shores  in 
multitudes.  Lely,  who  has  preserved  to  us  the 
rich  curls,  the  full  Ups,  Aid  the  languishing 
eyes  of  the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamil- 
ton, was  a  WestphaUan.  He  had  died  in  1680, 
having  loQg  lived  splendidly,  having  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  having  accumu- 
lated a  good  estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  akilL 
His  noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures , 
was,  after  his  decease*  exhibited  by  the  royal 
permiasioii  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  White- 
hall, and  sold  by  auotjion  for  the  almost  incre- 
dible sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  that  day  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  bear  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  max  of  our  time.*  Lely. 
was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Godfrey 
Kneller,  who  waa  made  first  a  knight  and  then 
a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keeping  up  a  sump- 
tuous establishment,  and  after  posing  much 
money  by  unlucky  q^eoulations,  was  still  able 
to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  ||imily.  Tbe 
two  '^andeveldes,  natives  of  Holland,  ha'i  been 
inducedlN^y  En|^sh  liberality  to  settle  here,  and 
had  produced  for  the  king  and  his  nobles  some 
of  the  finest  eea  pieces  in  the  world.  Anot)xer 
Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst,  painted  glorious  suu^ 
flowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such  as  had  never 
before  been  known.  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan^  co- 
vered ceilings  mmI  staircases  with  Gorgons  and 
Muses,  Kympbs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  ViceSy 
Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laurelled  princes 
riding  in  triumph.  The  income  which  he  derived 
from  his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one 
of  the  most  expensive  tables  in  England.  For 
his  pieces  at  Windsor  alone  he  received  seven 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then  sufficient  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly  easy 
for  life;  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dry- 
den,  during  a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  ob* 
tained  from  the  bookselleK8.t  Yerrio's  chief 
assistant  and  eueoessor,  Lewis  Laguerre,  came 
from  jEVance.  The  two  most  celebrated  sculps 
tors  of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Cibber, 
whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melan- 
choly still  adorn  Bedlam^  was  a  Dane.  Gib- 
bons, to  whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges,  and 
churches  owe  their  finest  decorations,  was  a 

•Walpole'8  AxioodotM  of  Painting;  London  Gasette, 
Hs7  81, 168S;  North*!  Life  of  Guildford. 

t  Th«  great  pHoos  paid  to  Varplit  and  Yerrio  ar«  BMBf 
tioned  in  Walpols'f  AuMdolM  of  Foiating. 
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Datchmau  Etcii  the  designs  for  the  coin  were 
made  by  French  medallists.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  could  glory  in  a  great  painter; 
and  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne  befere 
ihe  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of  her 
ecnlptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England 
which  Charles  the  Second  gorerned  should  draw 
to  a  close ;  yet  one  subject  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment still  remains  untouched.  Nothing  has  as 
yet  been  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
of  those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the 
oxen,  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and 
aquared  the  Portland  stone  for  St  Paul's :  nor 
can  Tery  much  be  said.  The  most  numerous 
dass  is  precisely  the  class  respecUng  which  we 
haTe  the  most  meagre  information.  In  those 
times  philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty,  nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it 
a  lucrative  trade,  to  expatiate  on  the  distress 
of  the  labourer.  History  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the 
mechanic.  The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in 
a  day  a  greater  quantity  of  discussion  and  de- 
clamation about  the  condition  of  the  working- 
man  than  was  published  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Resto- 
ration and  the  Rerolution ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  f^om  the  increase  of 
complaint  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages ;  and, 
as  four-fifths  of  the  common  people  were,  in  the^ 
seTenteentfa  century,  employed  m  agriculture, 
it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  what  were 
then  the  wages  of  agrieultural  industry.  On 
tiliis  subject  we  hate  the  means  of  arriving  at 
conclusions  sufficiently  exaot  for  our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  car- 
ries great  weight,  informs  us  that  a  labourer 
was  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  Who  re- 
ceired  for  a  day's  work  fourpence  with  food,  or 
caghtpence  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty's  cidoulation, 
&ir  agricultural  wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from 
the  truth  we  have  abundant  proof.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1685,  the  Justices  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  in- 
busted  to  them  by  an  act  of  BUsabeth,  fixed, 
St  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
their  county,  and  notified  that  CTery  employer 
who  gaTe  more  than  the  authorized  sum,  and 
erery  working-man  who  reoeired  more,  would 
he  Eable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the 
common  sgricultural  ^bourer,  flrom  March  to 
September,  they  fixed  at  the  ]»ecise  sum  men- 
tioned by  Petty,  namely,  four  shillings  a  week 
without  food.  From  September  to  March  the 
wages  were  to  be  only  three  and  sixpence  a 
weck-t 

Bat  in  tiiat  age,  as  in  onrs,  the  earnings  of 
file  peasant  were  very  di£ferent  in  different 
porta  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Warwick* 
shxre  were  probably  about  the  arerage,  and 


•  Petty't  Polltleal  Arithimife. 

f  BtmJL  5  EHs,  e.  4 ;  Ardueologla,  toI.  xI. 

^  Plaia  asd  XaJsj  Method  alMnrtng  faofw  th*  OAos  of 
Imsef  of  tbe  Poor  m«r  be  tnfouged,  by  Bkdutfd  Dim- 
)  l«t«iitk«,ie66;M«litii»B»16Mw 


those  of  the  counties  near  the  Scottish  border 
below  it.  But  there  were  more  fayoured  dii- 
tricts.  In  the  same  year,  ''386,  a  gentleman 
of  Devonshire,  namei  Richard  Dnnning,  pub* 
lished  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
understood  his  subject  well  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt;  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was 
reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates  assem* 
bled  in  quarter  se88i<ln8  at  Exeter,  strongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial 
officers.  According  to  him,  the  wages  of  the 
Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
five  shillings  a  week.{ 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
in  the  neighbourhood*  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
The  magistrates  of  Suffolk  met  th^re  in  the 
spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  re- 
solved  that,  where  the  labourer  was  not  boarded, 
he  should  have  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter, 
and  six  in  summer.} 

In  1661  the  Justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fixed 
the  wages  of  Uie  Essex  labourer,  who  was  not 
boarded,  at  six  shillings  in  winter  and  seven  in 
summer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for  agricul- 
tural labour  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the 
year  in  which  this  order  was  made,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat 
was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  -  as  almost  a 
famine  price.  II 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
another  fact  which  seems  to  deserve  considera- 
tion. It  is  evident  that,  in  a  country  where  ns 
man  can  be  compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  thi 
ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if  the  govern 
ment  offers  much  less  than  the  wages  of  com- 
mon rustic  labour.  At  present  the  pay  and  beer 
money  of  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
amount  to  seven  shillings  and  seven-pence  a 
week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of 
a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  English  youth 
in  sufficient  numbers;  and  it  is  found  necessary 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting  largely 
from  among  the  poorer  population  of  Munster 
and  Oonnaught.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot 
soldier  in  1685  was  only  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  week;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  govern- 
ment in  that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain* 
ing  many  thousands  of  English  recruits  at  very 
short  notice.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seven 
shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a  cor- 
poral received  under  Charles  the  Second  ;f  and 
seven  shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  people.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shil- 
lings a  week;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdgm,  five  shillings,  six  shillings,  and,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  even  seven  shillings 
were  paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a 
labouring  man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a 
week  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to 

{  CalluiD's  Hl0tor7  of  Havstad. 
f  Buggies  on  the  Poor. 

1  See,  ji  Xhurloe*s  State  Papen,  the  xnemoranduin  off 
tlje  Dutoh  Deputiefl,  dated  August  ^  1663. 
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bmnanity.  The  ayerage  is  very  much  higher; 
•nd|  in  proaperoue  counties,  the  weekly  wages 
of  husbandmen  amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
even  sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in 
manu&ctures  has  always  been  higher  than  that 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soH.  In  the  year  1680,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made 
it  impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian 
looms.  An  English  mechanic,  he  said,  instead 
of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece 
of  copper,  exacted  a  shillinga  day.  *  Other  evi- 
dence is  extant,  which  proves  that  a  shilling  a 
day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English  manufac- 
turer then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he 
was  often  forced  to  work  for  less.  The  com- 
mon people  of  that  age  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  for  public  discussion^  of  haranguing, 
or  of  petitioning  Parliament.  No  newspaper 
pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  diat 
their  love  and  hatred,  their  exultation  and  their 
distress,  found  utterance.  A  great  part  of  their 
history  is  to  be  learned  only  from  their  ballads. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays 
chanted  about  the  streets  of  Norwkh  and  Leeds 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be 
read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehe- 
ment and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital. 
It  describes  the  good  old  times  when  every  arti- 
san employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived 
as  well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  were  past. 
Sixpence  a  day  now  was  aXT  that  could  be  earned 
by  hard  labour  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  com- 
plained that  they«ould  not  live  on  such  a  pit- 
tance, they  were  told  that  they  were  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recom- 
pense were  the  producers  of  wealth  compelled 
to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late,  while 
the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling, 
became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A  shilling  a 
day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver 
would  have,  if  justice  were  done.f  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that,  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  the  Revolution,  a  workman  employed 
in  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England 
thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six  shil- 
lings a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
setting  children  prematurely  to  work,  a  prac- 
tice which  the  state,  the  legitimate  protector 
of  those  who  cannot  protect  Uiemselves,  has,  in 
our  time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted,  pre- 
vailed in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent 
which,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
manufacturing  system,  seems  almost  incredible. 
At  Norwich,  £e  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade, 
a  little  creature  of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit 
for  labour.    Several  writers  of  that  time,  and 


*  The  orator  wu  Mr.  John  Banet,  member  for  Banir 
staple.    See  Smith's  Memoir*  of  Wool,  chapter  Ixvlii. 

t  This  ballad  la  in  the  firliiah  Huaeum.  The  predao 
year  is  not  Riven ;  but  the  imprimatur  of  Roger  Leatrange 
flzea  the  date  auffldently  for  my  purpoee.  I  trill  quote 
■omeof  the  lines.  The  maater  dotiiter  i§  introduced 
Ipcaking  as  follovf : 

•'In  (bnner  a(et  we  used  to  glwe. 
So  that  oar  work-fblka  like  ilimien  did  lire; 
But  tbe  times  are  ctaansed,  we  wlU  make  them  know. 

We  wlU  make  thrm  to  work  hard  (br  tlxpfuce  a  day, 
Though  a  kliiUinir  they  deeerve  If  they  had  tl>elr  Jqat  pay ; 
If  Ht  all  they  murmur  and  ray  tli  too  imall. 
We  bid  tiiem  ehootte  whether  they'll  work  at  alL 
And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  irealth  and  estate^ 


among  them  some  who  were  considered  as  «ml« 
nently  benevolent,  mention,  with  exultation, 
the  fact,  that  in  that  single  city  boys  and  girii 
of  tender  age  created  wealth  exceeding  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence  by 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.}  The  more 
carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past^ 
the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  from 
those  who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  disce^na 
and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to 
a  different  class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will 
still  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions. 
During  several  generations,  the  Commissioinera 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a  register  of 
the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the 
building.  From  this  valuable  record  it  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have 
risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five 
and  three-pence,  those  of  the  carpenter  from 
half  a  crown  to  five  and  fivepence,  and  those 
of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings  to  five  and 
sixpence.  « 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of 
labour,  estimated  in  money,  were,  in  1686,  not 
more  than  half  of  what  they  now  are;  and 
there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  work- 
ing-man of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1686» 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was 
undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at 
present.  Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was  still 
so  dear  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  who  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it.} 
In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  dur- 
ing die  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second, 
was  fifty  shillings.  Bread  therefore,  such  as  is 
now  giv«i  to  the  inmates  of  a  work-house,  was 
then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeo- 
man or  of  a  shop-keeper.  The  great  minority 
of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  the  produce  of  machinery^ 
was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Among 
the  commodities  for  whioh  the  labourer  would 
have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  pos- 
terity pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  can- 
dles, soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  aU 
articles  of  clothing  and  aU  articles  of  bedding. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  old  ooats  and  blan- 
kets would  have  been,  not  only  more  costly, 
but  less  serviceable  than  the  modem  /abrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  labourars 


By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 
Then  hey  fi>r  the  dothlng  trade  I    It  goe»  on  hravn  | 
We  aconi  Ibr  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  alave. 
Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  hat  we  live  at  ease. 
We  go  when  we  wUl,  and  we  come  when  we  pleaae." 


X  Chamberlayne'a  Btote  of  Snglaad ;  Pettr'a  Polltit»] 
Arithmetic^  Chapter  vili.;  Bunning'e  PJain  mod  3uj  M«» 
thod ;  Firmin'a  Proportion  for  the  Smplojing  of  tbe  Pooiw 
It  ought  to  be  obaerred  that  Firmln  waa  an  eminent  phi 
lantbropist    • 

2  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Oonelneioni,  rong^ 
I7  estimated  the  common  people  of  EnirUuid  at  88(IlO0O 
Ikmiliea.  Of  theee  fajaSliei^  44<VX)0,  aeconling  to  him,  «ta 
animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  44(^000  ate  Ig 
not  at  all,  or,  at  moat,  not  oftenar  than  onoe  a  week. 
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vho  were  able  to  mMntain  themseWM  and 
ibeir  families  by  means  of  wages  were  not  the 
post  oecessltoas  members  of  the  commnnitj. 
Beneath  them  lay  a  large  class  which  could 
not  subsist  without  some  aid  from  the  parish. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  people  than  the 
ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the  whole  so- 
ciety. At  present  the  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren who  receive  relief  are,  in  bad  years,  one 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and,  in 
good  years,  one  thirteenth.  Gregory  King  es- 
timated them  in  his  time  at  more  than  a  fifth ; 
and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his 
aathority  will  scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling 
extravagant,  was  pronounced  by  Davenftnt 
eminently  judicious. 

¥e  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  for  ourselves.  The  poor  rate 
was  undoubtedly  the  heaviest  tax  borne  by  our 
ancestors  In  those  days.  It  was  computed,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  near  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more 
than  the  produce  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the 
customs,  and  little  less  than  half  the  entire 
rerenae  of  the  crown.  The  poor  rate  went  on 
increasing  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have  risen  in 
a  short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  sixth  of 
what  it  now  is.  The  population  was  then  less 
than  a  third  c»f  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum 
of  wages,  efamated  in  money,  was  half  of 
what  it  now  is ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly 
foppose  that  the  average  allowance  made  to  a 
pauper  can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what 
it  now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  English  people  which  received  paro- 
chial relief  then  must  have  been  larger  than 
the  proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It 
13  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  difiEi- 
dence;  but  it  has  certainly  never  yet  been 
proved  that  pauperism  was  a  less  heavy  bur- 
den or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  ih^ti  it  has 
been  in  our  own  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  diminished  the  phy- 
Bicid  comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poorest  class. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  before  the 
Kevolution,  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  for- 
est, and  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was, 
by  law,  common,  and  much  of  what  was  not 
common  by  law  was  worth  so  little  that  the 
proprietors  suffered  it  to  be  common  in  fact, 
in  such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or 
no  charge,  procure  occasionally  some  palata- 
ble addition  to  his  hard  fai*e,  and  provide  him- 
self with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock 
ef  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with 
apple  blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the 
fim  which  has  long  since  been  drained  and 
^vided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip-fields.    He 


«  Iftimte^mth  R«port  of  th«  Poor  Iaw  Oonmtofo&en, 
AnmMfiz  a  No.  S;  Appradix  C,  So.  1, 1848.  Of  the  two 
•HiBufeM  of  lta«  poor  rate  montkyiMd  In  th«  tsxt^  one  wu 
ibnMi  ferr  Arthw  Moorc^  the  other,  mmn  yetB  later,  hy 
ttcfaaxii  ihmnlng.  Moore's  eetimate  will  be  Ibmid  in  Dar 
wnat'n  giway  on  Ware  and  Means;  Donnlnff^e  In  Sir 
Vredetle  Sdan^  valuable  work  on  the  poor.  Kfni;  and 
I^vmaai  aattnMe  tha  paupen  and  b^ntan  In  169eat  the 
'of  1,380^000  out  of  a  poynlatloa  of 


out  tnrf  among  the  forxe  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  witli  clover  and 
renowned  for  butter  and  cheese.  The  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  population 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privileges. 
But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  ofiT.  Of  the  blessings 
which  civilization  and  philosophy  bring  with 
them,  a  large  proportion  is  common  to  aU 
ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as 
painfully  l^  the  labourer  as  by  the  peer.  The 
market-place,  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach 
with  his  cart  in  an  hour,  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  a  day's  journey  from  him.  Ths 
street  which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  duriz^ 
the  whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and  a 
brilliantly-lighted  walk,  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
woidd  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so 
ill  paved  that  he  would  have  run  constant  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched  that 
he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his 
small  earnings.  Every  bricklayer  who  falls 
firom  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crossiog 
who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have 
his  wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a 
skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago» 
all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  or 
of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not 
have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases  have 
been  extirpated  by  science,  and  some  have 
been  banished  by  police.  The  term  of  human 
life  has  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  king* 
dom,  and  especially  in  the  towns.  The  year 
1685  was  not  accounted  sickly ;  yet  in  the  year 
1685  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  died.f  At  present 
only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies 
annually.  The  difference  in  salubrity  between 
the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  far 
greater  than  the  difference  between  London  in 
an  ordinary  season  and  London  in  the  cholera. 
Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  aU 
orders  of  society,  and  especially  the  lower  or- 
ders, have  derived  from  the  mollifying  influ- 
ence of  civilization  on  the  national  character. 
The  ground-work  of  that  character  has  indeed 
been  the  same  through  many  generations,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  ground-work  of  the 
character  of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  be 
the  same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless 
schoolboy  and  when  he  is  a  refined  and  aocom- 
plished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the 
public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  We  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a 
kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the 
history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that 
our  ancestors  were  less  humane  than  their  pos- 
terity. The  discipline  of  workshops,  of  schools, 
of  private  families,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher. 


6,500,000.  In  184ft,  the  number  of  peraona  who  raeelvad 
Tvllef  was  onlj  1,332,089,  out  of  a  population  of  aboni 
17.000,000. 

I  would  adTise  the  reader  to  eonmilt  Be  Foe'e  pamphlat 
entitled  ^'OiTing  Almt  no  Charity,"  and  the  Oreenwioh 
Tables  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  M-Cullooh'e  Oommar- 
cial  Dictionaxy  under  the  head  Prioes. 
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ters,  well  born  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of 
beating  their  seryants.  Pedagogues  knew  no 
way  of  imparting  knowledge  *but  by  beating 
their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station, 
were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wires.  -The 
fmplacability  of  hostile  factions  was  such  as 
we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were  dis- 
posed to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered 
to  die  without  seeing  his  bowels  burned  before 
his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  insulted  Russell 
as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.**  As  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers 
of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an  offender  was  put  into 
the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with  life 
from  the  shower  of  brick-bats  and  paving- 
stones.f  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the 
crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the  hang- 
man to  give  it  the  fallow  well,  and  make  him 
howl-t  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of  plea- 
fure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat 
hemp  there  whipped.}  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  ref^ing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned 
for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now 
felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an  over-driven  ox. 
Fi^ts,  compared  with  which  a  boxing-match 
is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle,  were  among 
the  favourite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of 
the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gla- 
diators hack  each  other  to  pieces  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when  one 
of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The 
prisons  were  hells  on  ^arth,  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  as- 
sizes, the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  broifght  with 
them  from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmos- 
phere of  stench  and  pestilence  which  some- 
times avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  bar, 
and  jury.  But  on  all  this  misery  society 
looked  with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere 
eouM  be  found  that  sensitive  and  restless  com- 
passion which  hi^s,  in  our  time,  extended  a 
powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the 
Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries 
Into  the  stores  and  water-casks  of  every  emi- 
grant ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid  on 
the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or 
'over-worked,  and  which  has  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  save  the  life  even  of  the  mur^ 
derer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like 
all  other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government 
of  reason,  and  has,  for  want  of  such  govern- 
ment, produced  some  ridiculous  and  some  de- 
plorable effects.  But  the  more  we  study  the 
annals  of  the  past,  the  more  diall  we  rejoice 
that  we  live  in  a  meroifNil  age,  in  an  age  in 
which  cruelty  is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain, 
even  when  deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly 
and  firom  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class,  doubt- 
less, has  gained  largely  by  this  great  moral 
ehange ;  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most, 
is  the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the 
most  ddfenceless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  eridenoe  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to 
admit  of  doubt;  yet,  in  spite  of  eridence,  many 


•  Itarnet,  L  660. 
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will  still  image  to  themselves  the  England  of 
the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  tht 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  strange  that  society,  while  constantly 
moring  forward  with  eager  speed,  should  b« 
constantly  looking  backwud  with  tender  regret 
But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they 
may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the 
same  principle.  Both  spring  from  our  impa- 
tience of  the  state  in  which  we  actually  are* 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us  to  sur- 
pass preceding  generations,  disposes  us  to  over* 
rate  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sensoi 
unreasonable  and  nngrateftil  in  us  to  be  con- 
stantly discontented  with  a  condition  which  is 
constantly  improving.  But,  in  truth,  ther^  is 
constant  improvement  precisely  because  there 
is  constant  discontent  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to 
contrive,  to  labour,  and  to  save  with  a  riew  to 
the  Aiture.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present,  we  should  form  a  too 
favourable  esUmate  of  the  past 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deoepUon  similar  to 
that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian 
desert     Beneath  the  caravan  all  is  dry  and 
bare;  but  far  in  advance,  and  far  in  the  rear, 
is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.     The 
pilgrims  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but 
sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a 
lake;    they  turn  their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through 
sand.   A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations 
through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  opulence  and  cirilization.     But,  if  we  reso- 
lutely chase  the  mirage   backward,  we  shall 
find  it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabor 
lous  antiquity.    It  is  now  the  fa^on  to  place 
the  Qolden  Age  of  England  in  times  when  noble- 
men were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  ii  modern  foo^ 
man,  when  farmers  and  shop-keepers  break- 
fasted ^n  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  work-house,  when  men. 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pesGlential  lanes  of  our 
towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes 
of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana.     We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  oa^ 
stripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  enried.    It  maj 
well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  pea- 
sant of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  miserably 
paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week;   that  the 
carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shil- 
lings a  day;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as 
little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  they  now  ars 
to  eat  rye  bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medi- 
cal discoveries  may  have  added  several  more 
years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now 
unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  woridng- 
man.    And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  as- 
sert that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress 
of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  es- 
pense  of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  ot 
Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when  England  was 
truly  merry  England,  when  all  classes  wsre 
bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  irliexi 
the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendonr  of 
the  rich. 
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r[E  deftth  of  King  Charles  the  Second  took 
the  natidii  bj  surprise.  His  frame  was 
uturally  strong,  and  did  not, appear  to  hare 
anffered  from  excess.  He  had  always  been 
jnindfiil  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures ;  and 
Ids  habits  were  such  as  promised  a  long  life 
snd  a  robust  old  age.  Indolent  as  he  was  on 
g]l  occasions  which  required  tension  of  the 
mindf  he  was  aotiTe  and  perseTering  in  bodily 
exercise.  He  had,  i|||en  young,  been  renowned 
18  a  tennis-player,*  and  was,  eren  in  the  de- 
eline  of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His 
ordhisry  pace  was  such  that  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  society  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose  early, 
snd  generally  passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
m  the  open  air.  He  migllr  be  seen,  before  the 
dew  was  off  the  grass  in  St  James's  Park,  strid- 
ing smong  the  trees,  playing  with  his  spaniels, 
sad  flinging  com  to  Ms  ducks ;  and  these  exhi- 
bitions endeared  him  to  the  common  people, 
who  always  lore  to  see  (he  great  unbend.f 

At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
he  was  prevented,  by  a  sli^t  attack  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  gout,  from  rambling  as 
Bsizal.  He  now  spent  his  mornings  in  his  labo- 
yatory,  where  he  amused  himself  with  experi- 
ments on  the  properties  of  mercury.  His 
temper  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  coi^ne- 
nent.  Hq  had  no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet. 
His  kingdom  was  tranquil;  he  was  not  in 
pressing  want  of  money ;  hie  power  was  greater 
than  it  had  erer  been;  the  party  which  had 
long  thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down ;  but 
the  cheerfrihiess  which  had  supported  him 
against  adverse  fortune  had  vanished  in  this 
season  of  prosperity!  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to 
depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne 
«p  against  defeat,  exile,  and  penur^^  His 
irritation  frequently  showed  itself  by  looks  and 
words  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished  by  good 
humour  and  good  breeding.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Ms  constitution  was  seri- 
eosly  impaired.  { 

His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or 
a  more  scandalous  appearance  than  on  tiie  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  first  of  February,  1685.J 
Some  gra^e  persons  who  had  gone  thiUier,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected  that,  on 
soeh  a  daj,  his  court  would  wear  a  deeent  as- 
pect, were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror. 
The  great  gaUery  of  Whitehall,  an  adndrable 
lelic  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was 
crowded  with  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  king 
lat  there  cha.tting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
vhose  diarms  were  the  boeust,  and  whose  vices 
cere  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  Pal- 
Ber,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer 
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young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that 
superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty 
years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  meiu 
There,  too,  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were  lighted 
up  with  the  vivacity  of  France..  Hortensia 
Mancini,  duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  niece  of  the 
great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the 
court  where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power 
and  her  own  aUractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of 
illustrious  suitors  round  her.  Charles  himseli^ 
during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain. 
No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with 
the  rich  beanty  of  the  south,  her  understanding 
quick,  her  manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted, 
her  possessions  immense;  but  her  ungovernable 
passions  had  turned  all  these  blessings  inte 
curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  .an  ill* 
assorted  marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from  her 
husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and« 
after  having  astonished  Rome  and  Piedmont  by. 
her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode  in  England* 
Her  house  was  the  favourite  resort  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  inso- 
lence and  ill  humour.  Rochester  and  Godolphin 
sometimes  forgot  the  eares  of  state  in  her  com- 
pany. Barillon  and  Saint  £vremond  found  in  her 
drawing-room  consolation  for  their  long  banish- 
ment from  Paris.  The  learning  of  Yossius,  the 
wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter 
and  amuse  her;  but  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gair 
lanti^,  in  basset,  and  in  usquebaugh.  ||  While 
Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sultanas,  Hortei^ 
sia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy,  whose  vocal 
performances  were  the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  pf  rich 
clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled  some  amor- 
ous verses. f  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers  was 
seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.**  £ven  then  the 
king  had  ooinplained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper ;  his 
rest  that  night  was  broken;  but  on  the  follow 
ing  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  oontending  factions  in 
his  council  had,  during  some  days,  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety.  The  struggle  between  Hali- 
fax and  Rochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing already  driven  his  rival  from  the  Board  cf 
Treasury,  had  undertaken  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  such  (Ushonesty  or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ouriit  to  be  punished  by  dismis- 
sion from  the  pubUo  service.  It  was  even  whif- 
pered  that  the  lord  president  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  before  night    The  king 
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bad  promised  to  inqmre  into  the  matter.  The 
second  of  February  had  been  fixed  for  the  in- 
restigatipn,  and  seyeral  officers  of  the  revenue 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on 
that  day.*  But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at 
hand. 

Soatcelj  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  when 
his  attendants  perceived  that  his  utterance  was 
indistinct,  and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
wandering.  Several  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual, 
Assembled  to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and 
dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  usual  gay  style,  but  his  ghastly  look 
surprised  and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face 
grew  black ;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he 
uttered  a  ery,  staggered,  and  fiU  into  the  arms 
of  Thomas  Lerd  Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Ailesbuiy.  A  physician  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles  happened  to  be 
present.  He  had  no  lancet,  but  he  opened  a 
Yein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood  flowed  freely, 
but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short 
time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm 
had  been  given.  The  queen  and  the  Duchess 
of  York  were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  fa- 
Toarite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her 
own  apartments.  Those  apartments  had  been 
thrice  pulled  down  and  thrice  rebuilt  by  her 
lover  to  gratify  her  caprice.  The  very  furni- 
ture of  the  chimney  was  massy  silver.  Several 
fine  paintings,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
queen,  had  been  *ar^«*T"^^  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  mistress.  3V^4  sideboards  were  piled  with 
richly-wrought  plate.  T*  the  niches  stood  cabi- 
nets, the  master-pieces  of  Japanese  art.  On 
the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Paris,  were 
depicted,  in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  land- 
scapes, hunting  matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of 
fit;  Germain's,  the  statues  and  fountains  of  Ver^ 
sallies,  t  In  the  midst  of  this  splendour,  pur- 
chased by  g\iilt  and  shame,  the  unhappy  woman 
gave  herself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  whoQy  selfish. 

And  now  ^e  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordi- 
nal Uy  stood  oper  to  all  oomers,  were  closed; 
>ui  pvvvjng  who8«  faces  were  known  were  still 
permitted  io  enter.  The  ante-chambers  and 
galleries  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
even  the  sick-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
privy  councillors,  and  foreign  ministers.  All 
the  medical -men  of  note  in  London  were  sum- 
moned. So  high  did  political  animosities  run, 
that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physicians  was 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  { 
One  Roman  Cathclio,  whose  skill  was  then  wide- 
ly rwowned,  Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  at- 
tendance. Several  of  the  prescriptions  have 
been  preserved.  One  of  them  is  signed  by  four- 
teen doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely. 
Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome 
Yolatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was . 
forced  into  his  mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses ; 
but  he  was  evidently  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her 
attendance.    The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left 
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his  brother's  bedside.  The  primate  and  fov 
other  bishops  were  then  in  London.  They  re- 
mained at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  tarns 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king's  room.  The  news 
of  his  illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and 
dismay ;  for  his  easy  temper  and  affable  mai^ 
ner^  had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  and  those  who  most  disliked  him  pre- 
ferred his  unprincipled  levity  to  the  stem  and 
earnest  bigotry  of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  London  Gazette  announced  that  his 
majesty  was  going  on  well,  and  was  thought  by 
the  physicians  to  be  out' of  danger.  The  bells  of 
all  the  churches  rang  meixily,  and  preparations 
for  bonfires  were  made  in  tbe  streets ;  but  in  the 
evening  it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  medical  attendants  had 
given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind  was  great- 
ly disturbed ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  to 
tumult.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already 
taken  on  himself  #  give  orders,  ascertained 
that  the  city  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  ho 
might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed  us  soon 
as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained 
that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within 
him;  yet  he  bore  up  against  his  sufferings 
witif  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
t6  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight 
of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  hex 
chamber.  The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting 
had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
fo^  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty 
to  address  him  in  a  still  more  urg^t  manner. 
William  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded 
man,  used  great  freedom.  *'It  is  time,"  he 
said,  **to  speak  out;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to 
appear  before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."     The  king  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then 
tried  lus  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man 
of  parls  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and 
stainless  virtue.     His  elaborate  works  haye 
long  been  forgotten,  but  his  morning  and  eyen- 
ing  hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands 
of  dwellings.     Though,  like  most  of  his  order, 
zealous  for  monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant. 
Before  he  became  a  bishop,  he  had  maintained 
the  honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the 
court  was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn 
lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there   as 
a  prebendary.J    The  king  had  sense  enougli  to 
respect  so  manly  a  spirit.    Of  all  the  prelates, 
he  liked  Ken  the  best.    It  was  to  no  purpose, 
however,  that  the  good  bishop  now  put  fortli 
all  his  eloquence.     His  solemn  and  patbetio 
exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  by-standers 
to  such  a  degree  that  some  among  them   be- 
lieved him  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit 
which,  in  the  old  time,  had,  by  the  moutbs  of 
Nathan  and  Elias  called  sinful  princeft  to  re- 
pentance.    Charles,  however,   was  unmoved. 
He  made  no  objection,  indeed,  when  the    ser 
vice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  read. 
In  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the    di- 
vines, he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  liAd 
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ixme  amias ;  and  he  Buffered  the  absolution  to 
be  pronounced  over  him  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England;  but  when  he  was 
vged  to  declare  that  he  died  In  the  commu- 
mon  of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not  .to  hear 
vhat  waa  said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  take  the  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and  iflne  was 
brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  yain.  Some- 
times  he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Manj  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for 
dSrine  things,  and  many  to  tiie  stupor  which 
aiX^a  precedes  death ;  but  there  were  in  the 
palace  a  few  persons  who  knew  better.    Charles 
had  never  been  a  sincere  member  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.     His  mind  had  long  oscillated 
between  Hobbism  and  popery.    When  his  health 
was  good  and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a  scoffer. 
la  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.     The  Duke  of  Yprk  was  aware  of 
this,  but  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests.     He  had  ordered  the  out- 
ports  to  be  closed.     He  had  posted  detach- 
ments of  the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.     He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signa- 
ture of  the  dying  king  to  an  instrument  by 
which  some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  were  let  to  farm  for  a  term  of 
three  years.     These  things  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  on 
ordinary  occasions  he  was  indiscreetly  and  un- 
seasonably eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to 
his  Church,  he  never  reflected  that  his  brother 
was  in  danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacra- 
ments.    This  neglect  was  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the 
request  of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  the  king  was  taken  ill,  the  pro- 
priety of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.     For 
such  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  indebted  to 
an  agency  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious 
wife  and  sister-in-law.     A  life  of  frivolity  and 
▼ice  had  not  extinguished  in  the  Ducbess  of 
Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion,  or  all 
tliat  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex. 
The  French    ambassador  Barillon,   who  had 
oome  to  the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king, 
paid  her  a  visit.     He  found  her  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow.     She  took  him  into  a  secret  room, 
aad   poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.     **  I 
have,*'  she  said,  **  a  thing  of  great  moment  to 
tell  jou.     If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be 
in  danger.     The  king  is  really  and  truly  a  Ca- 
tliolie ;  but  he  will  die  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  Church.     His  bed-chamber  is  full  of 
Protestant  clergymen.     I  cannot  enter  it  with- 
oot  giving  scandal.     The  duke  is  thinking  only 
d  himself.     Speak  to  him.     Ilemind  him  that 
there  is  a  soul  at  stake.     He  is  master  now. 
9e  can  clear  the  room.     Qo  this  Instant,  or  it 
win  be  too  Ute." 

Bfunllon  hastened  to  the  bed-chamber,  took 
the  duke  aside,  and  delivered  the  message  of 
the  miatress.  The  conscience  of  James  smote 
him.  He  started  as  if  roused  Arom  sleep,  and 
ieclared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  firom 
dlsdutffizis  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  Several  schemes  were  dis- 
coased  aad  .r^ected.  At  last  the  duke  com- 
^f^iiH^  tfae  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went  to  the 
bed,  steeped  down,  uid  whispered  something 
vhich  BOM  of  the  spectators  conld  hear,  hot 
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which  they  supposed  to  be  some  question  about 
affairs  of  state.  Cliarlcs  answered  in  an  audi- 
ble voice,  "Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart." 
None  of  the  by-standers,  except  the  French 
ambassador,  guessed  that  the  king  was  declar- 
ing his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

"Shall  I  bring  a  priest?"  said  the  duke, 
"Do,  brother,"  replied  the  sick  man.  **  For 
God*s  sake  do,  and  lose  no  time.  But  no  ;  yon 
will  get  into  trouble."  "If  it  costs  me  my 
life,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, at  a  moment's  notice,  was  not  easy ;  for, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  the  person  who  admitted 
a  proselyte  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  guilty  of  a, capital  crime.  The  Count  of 
Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who, 
driven  by  political  troubles  from  his  native 
land,  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  undertook  to  procure  a  confessor. 
He  had  recourse  to  his  countrymen  who  be* 
longed  to  the  queon'^  household ;  but  he  fbund 
that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 
French  enough  to  shrhre  the  king.  The  duke 
and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the  Vene- 
tian minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard 
that  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Hud- 
dleston,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall.  This 
man  had,  with  great  risk  to  himself,  saved  the 
king's  liife  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever  since  the  Kr>- 
storation,  a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpej^t 
proclamations  which  were  put  forth  against  • 
popish  priests,  when  false  witnesses  had  in- 
flamed the  nation  to  fury,  Huddlcston  had  been 
excepted  by  name.*  He  readily  consented  to 
put  his  life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  hi;* 
prince ;  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty.  Tlio 
honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that  ho  did  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of 
such  importance.  He,  however,  obtained  some 
hints,  through  the  intervention  of  Castel  Mel- 
hor, from  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  and,  thuv 
instructed,  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs  by 
Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who,  if  tlie 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had 
often  introduced  visitors  of  a  very  different 
description  by  the  same  entrance.  The  duke 
then,  in  the  king's  name,  commanded  all  who 
were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Granville, 
earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  lords  professed  the 
Protestant  religion ;  but  James  conceived  that 
he  could  count  on  their  fidelity.  Feversham, 
a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of 
the  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  was  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 
Bath  was  groom  of  the  stole. 

The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed;  and  even 
the  physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was 
then  opened,  and  Father  Huddleston  entered  . 
A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred ^est-  * 
ments,  and  his  shaven  crown  was  concealm  by 
a  flowing  wig.  "Sir,"  said  the  duke,  "this 
g^od  man  once  saved  your  life.  He  now  comet 
to  save  your  soul."  Charles  faintly  answered, 
"  He  is  welcome."  Huddleston  went  through 
his  part  better  than  had  been  expected.     He 

*  See  the  Londrm  Oaintfe  of  Nov.  21,  1678.  Barllloii 
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knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  tbe  confeseion, 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  administered 
extreme  unction.  He  asked  if  the  king  wished 
to  roceiye  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  Surely,"  said 
Charles,  "  if  I  am  not  unworthy."  The  host 
was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove  to  rise 
and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie 
still,  and  assured  him  that  God  would  accept 
the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would  not  re- 
quire the  humiliation  of  the  body.  The  king 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing  the 
bread  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door 
and  to  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite 
ended,  the  monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the 
penitent,  charged.him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts 
©u  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with- 
drew. The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time 
the  courtiers  who  filled- the  outer  room  had 
communicated  their  suspicions  to  eadi  other 
by  whispers  and  significant  glances.  The  door 
was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd 
again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king 
seemed  much  relieved  ^y  what  had  passed. 
His  natural  children  were  brought  to  his  bed- 
side, the  Dukes  of  Qrafton,  Southampton,  and 
Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  son  of  Eleanor 
Owynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them 
all,  but  spoke  vrith  peculiar  tenderness  to  Rich- 
mond. One  face  which  should  have  been  there 
was  wanting.  The  eldest  and  best-beloved  child 
was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recom- 
mehded  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  James.  "  And  do  not,"  he 
good  naturedly  added,  **let  poor  Nelly  starve." 
The  queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  too  much  dis- 
ordered to  resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and 
implored  pardon  for  any  offence  which  she 
might  unwittingly  have  given.     '*She  ask  my 
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of  Feb.  y\,  and  Feb.  j% ;  Huddleston'i  NarratiTe;  Lettera 
of  Philip,  Mcond  Earl  of  Cheeterfield,  277 ;  Sir  H.  Ellis's 
Original  Letters,  First  Series,  iU.  333;  Second  Series,  It. 
74;  Cfaaillot  MS.;  Burnet,  i.  606;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4, 
108  J;  Wei  wood's  ilemolrs,  140;  North's  Life  of  Gaildford, 
i62;  Examen,  648 ;  Hawlcins's  Lift  of  Ken ;  Dryden's  Thro- 
nodia  Augustalis;  Sir  H.  Halfbrd's  Essay  on  Deaths  of 
Rminent  Persons.  See,  also,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  whioh 
L<nd  Bruce  wrote  Ions  after  he  had  become  Earl  of  Aileii- 
bnry,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Baropean  Magaiino  for 
April,  1795..  Ailesbury  calls  Burnet  an  impostor;  yet  bis 
own  narrative  and  Burnet's  will  not,  to  any  caxidid  and 
sensible  reader,  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  I  hare 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  the 
Boyal  Institution,  a  curious  broadside  containing  an  ao- 
eoant  of  the  death  of  Charles.  The  author  was  evidently 
a  sealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  must  hare  had  access  to 
Bood  sources  of  information.  I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
had  been  in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length,  but  the  ini- 
tials are  perfoctly  intelligible^  except  in  one  place.  It  is 
said  that  the  D.  of  T.  was  reminded  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  roust  own  myself 
quite  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 

Tt  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be 
more  aoenrately  known  to  us  than  those  whicn  took  plare 
round  the  deaui-bed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  have  se> 
veral  relations  written  by  persons  who  were  actually  in 
his  room.  We  have  several  reLUioos  written  by  persons 
whO)  tiiough  not  themselves  eye-wltnemes,  had  the  best 
opportnnltiea  of  obtaining  information  from  eye-witnesses ; 
yet  whoever  attempt!  to  digest  thia  vast  mass  of  mafeacials 


pardon,  poor  woman!"  cried  Charles;  "I  ask 
hers,  with  all  my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through 
the  windows  of  Whitehall,  and  Charles  desired 
the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains,  that 
he  might  have  one  more  look  at  the  c^iy.  lie 
remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a  clock 
which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circum- 
stances were  long  remembered,  because  they 
proved  beyond  dispute  that,  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties.  He  apologized  to  those 
who  had  stood  round  him  all  night  for  tla 
trouble  whioli  he  had  caused.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying,  but 
he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it.  This  was 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so 
often  found  potent  to  oharm  away  the  resent 
ment  of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Be- 
fore ten  his  senses  were  gone.  Great  numbers 
had  repaired  to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of 
morning  service^  When  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed 
how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon 
on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  February,  he  passed 
away  without  a  struggle.* 

At  that  time,  ihe  common  people  throughout 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  deaths  of 
princes,  especially  when  the  pnnce  was  popular 
and  the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and 
darkest  kind  of  assassination.  Thus  James  the 
First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  Prinoe 
Henry.  Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  James  the  First.  Thus 
when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrooke,  it  had 
been  loudly  asserted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped 
to  the  senseless  and  dastardly  wickedness  of 
mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young 
girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  in- 
jure, f  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  Cromwell's  own  corpBo  was  af*cribed 
by  many  to  a  deadly  potion  adminiatered  in  his 


into  a  consistent  narrative  will  find  the  ta«k  a  difficult  ovie. 
Indeed,  James  and  his  wife,  when  tboy  told  the  story  to 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  could  not  agree  as  to  somo  circum- 
stances. The  queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had  received 
the  last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed  th*At 
exhortations.  The  king  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  **  Surely,"  said  the  queen,  *«  yon  told  me  m 
yourself."  <*Itis  impossible  thatloould  hare  told  you 
so,"  said  the  king,  "  for  nothing  of  the  !»ort  happened.''   • 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Henry  Ilalford  should 
have  taken  so  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which 
ho  pronounced  judgment  lie  does  not  st'om  to  have  Wen 
aware  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  narratiTos  of  Jamea,  Btirillon, 
and  Huddieston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite  tba  corre- 
spondence of  the  Butch  ministers  at  the  ISnglifih  court  I 
ought  here  to  mention  that  a  series  of  their  rlcspatcfaea, 
flrom  the  aooession  of  Jamt^s  the  Second  to  hi«  flight  formft 
one  of  the  most  yalnabie  partAof  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
The  subsequent  despatches,  down  to  the  settlement  of  tlj* 
governmeut  in  Fcltruary,  1G89, 1  procured  from  the  UairdeL 
The  Dutch  archives  have  been  Ikrtoo  little  explored.  They 
abound  with  information  interesting  in  the  hifichest  d'^in^e 
to  every  Engiisiiman.  They  are  admirablj  rrnaged; 
atid  they  are  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  who8e  cc.nrtesy, 
liberality,  and  seal  for  the  Interests  of  literatnro  caunot 
be  too  highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledg-j,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  lir.  De  Jonge  and 
to  Mr.  Van  Zwanno. 

t  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  witK  jnst  soom. 
"  According  to  tlie  charity  of  the  time  towaxd  CromweU, 
very  many  would  have  it  believed  to  be  bj  poison,  of 
which  there  was  no  appearaMa^  nor  any  ynwf  ever  aflsK 
made."— Book  xiv. 
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medieiiie.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Second 
could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  rumors. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by 
stories  of  popish  plots  against  his  life.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  many  minds,  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  suspicion,  and  there  were  some 
Qnlucky  circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  pre- 
disposed, might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  The  fourteen  doctors 
who  deliberated  on  the  king's  case  contradicted 
each  other  and  themselyes.  Some  -of  them 
thooght  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  hare  his  doze  out.  The 
majority  pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tor- 
tared  him  during  some  hours  like  an  Indian  at 
a  stake.  Then  it  was  determined  to  call  his 
complaint  a  ferer,  and  to  administer  doses  of 
bark.  Onephysician,  howerer,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  queen  that  his 
brethren  would  kill  the  king  among  them.  Ko- 
thing  better  than  dissension  and  vacillation 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  miiltitude  of 
adTisers.  But  many  of  the  vulgar  not  usnatu- 
rally  concluded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  healing  art,  that  the  mal- 
ady had  some  extraordinary  origin.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  horrible  su!9picion  did 
aetaally  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 
skilful  in  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been  a 
nervous  and  fanciful  man,  and  whose  percep- 
tions were  probably  confused  by  dread  of  the 
odious  imputations  to  which  he,  as  a  Roman' 
Catholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  num- 
ber were  repeated  and  believed  by  tlie  common 
people.  His  majesty's  tongue  had  swelled  to 
the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue.  A  cnke  of  dele- 
terious powder  had  been  found  rn  his  brain. 
There  were  Wue  spots  on  his  breast.  There 
were  black  spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  snuff-bo?:.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Bomething  had 
been  put  into  his  favourite  dish  of  eggs  and 
ambergris.  The  Duchess  of  I'ortsmouth  had 
poisoned  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Tho  queen 
had  poisoned  him  in  a  jar  of  di'ied  pears.  Such 
tales «ught  to  be  preserved,  for  they  furnish  us 
with  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  generation  which  eagerly  devoured  them. 
That  no  rumor  of  the  same  kind  has  ever,  in 
the  present  age,  found  credit  among  us,  even 
when  lives  on  which  great  interests  depended 
have  been  terminated  by  unforeseen  attacks  of 
disease,  is  %-y  be  attributed  partly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  and  chemical  science,  but 
partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress 
which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity.* 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the 
bedside  to  his  closet,  where,  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  remained  alone.  Meanwhile 
<he  privy  councillors  who  were  in  the  palace 
assembled.  The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  board.  He 
eommenced  his  reign,  according  to  usage,  by  a 
ipeech  to  the  council.     He  expressed  his  regret 


*  W^vood,  139 ;  Boraet,  i.  609 ;  Sheffleld'n  Cbaracter  of 
Chariet  the  Seoond;  yortVs  Lifo  of  Guildford,  262;  Ex- 
■Ben,  ei8;  KeToliition  Politics ;  Hlgf^onfi  on  Buraet  What 
Korth  M71  of  the  embarrusmsnt  and  Taclllation  of  the 
fBjtUamt  Is  ooDflrawd  bj  the  dospatohM  of  Citten.  I 
ham  bMD  much  perplaaed  by  tho  strange  story  about 
Bhon's  Bosiiidoafl.  I  was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  adopt 
Xflctli's  solatioQ ;  bat,  though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the 


for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained,  an  1 
promised  lo  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which 
had  distinguished  the  lato  reign.  Ho  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  ho  had  been  accused  of  a 
fondness  for  arbitrary  power;  but  that  was  not 
the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told  if  him. 
He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  estaMishcd 
goverament  both  in  Church  and  State.  Tho 
Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  cmincnily 
loyal.  It  should,  therefore,  always  bo  liis  core 
to  support  and  defend  her.  The  lawa  of  Kng"- 
lr.nd,  he  also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make  him 
OS  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  bo.  He 
would  not  relinquish  his  own  rights,  but  he 
would  respect  the  rights  of  others.  lie  had 
formerly  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  he  would  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modern  speeches 
on  similar  occasions,  carefully  prepared  by  the 
advisers  of  the  ssvereign.  It  was  the  extem- 
poraneous expression  of  the  new  lung's  feelings 
at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  broke  forth  into  clamours 
of  delight  and  gratitude.  The  Lord^resident 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  majesty's  most  welcome 
declaration  would  be  made  public.  The  solici- 
tor general,  Heneage  Finch,  offered  to  act  as 
clerk.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as 
such,  was  naturally  desirous  that  there  should 
be  some  permanent  record  of  the  gracious  pro- 
mises which  had  just  been  uttered.  "Those 
promises,"  he  said,  **have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  me,  that  I  can  repeat  them  word 
for  word."  He  soon  produced  his  report. 
James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  considera- 
tion: that  his  unpremeditated  expressions 
touching  the  Church  of  England  were  too  strong ; 
and  that  Finch  had,  with  a  dexterity  which 
at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stronger,  t 

The  king  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watch- 
ing and  by  many  violent  emotions.  Ho  now 
retired  to  rest.  The  privy  councillors,  having 
respectf\illy  accompanied  him  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, returned  to  their  scats,  and  issued  orders 
for  tlie  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  guards 
were  under  arms;  the  heralds  appeared  in 
their  gorgeous  coats;  and  the  pageant  pro- 
ceeded without  any  obstruction.  Casks  of 
wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who 
passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  new  sovereign.  But,  though  an  occasional 
shout  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  iu  a  joy- 
ous mood.  Tears  were  seen  in  manj  t,ves; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
housemaid  in  London  who  had  not  contrived  to 
procure  some  fragment  of  black  crape  in  honour 
of  King  Charles.! 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It 
would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  accounted 
worthy  of  a  noble  and  opulent  subject.  The 
Tories  gently  blamed  the  new  king's  parsimony ; 

authority  of  Wei  wood  and  Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I  cannot 
iTject  the  testimonr  of  so  well-informed  and  so  unwilling  a 
witness  as  Sheffield. 

t  London  Qaaette,  Teb.  0, 168{ ;  Clarke's  Lift  of  Jamei 
the  Second,  U.  8;  Barillon,  Feb. A;  Evely»*s  Diary, 
Fob. «. 

t  See  the  aothoritlee  elted  In  the  last  notsi  See,  alscH 
the  Szamen,  647;  8arMt»  L  «20;  Higfons  oa  BuzMt 
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the  Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural  affec- 
tion; and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scotland 
exultingly  proclaimed  that  the  curso  denounced 
of  old  against  wicked  princes  had  been  signally 
fldfiUed,  and  that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been' 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.''^  Yet  James 
commenced  his  administration  with  a  large 
measure  of  public  good  will.  His  speech  to 
the  council  appeared  in  print,  and  the  Lupres- 
sion  which  it  produced  was  highly  faTOiorable 
to  him.  This,  then,  was  the  prince  whom  a 
faction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to 
rob  of  his  birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he 
waa  a  deadly  eiiemy  to  the  religion  and  laws 
of  England.  He  had  triumphed;  he  was  oa 
the  tlu'one;  and  his  first  act  was  to  declare 
that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would 
strictly  respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  The 
estimate  which  all  parties  had  formed  of  his 
character  added  weight  to  every  word  that 
fell  f^om  him.  The  Whigs  called  him  haughty, 
implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  The  Tories,  while  they  extolled  his 
princely  virtues,  had  often  lamented  his  neg- 
lect of  the  arts  which  conciliate  popularity. 
Satire  itself  l^ad  never  represented  him  as  a 
man  likely  to  court  public  favour  by  professing 
what  he  <Ud  not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he 
had  no  intention  of  performing.  On  the  Sun- 
day which  followed  his  accession,  his  speech 
was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  "We  have  now 
for  our  Church,'*  cried  one  loyal  preacher, 
**  the  word  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  who  was 
never  worse  than  his  word."  This  pointed 
sentence  was  fast  circulated  through  town  and 
country,  and  was  soon  the  watchword  of  the 
whole  Tory  party.f 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown«  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  James  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  filled.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  late  cabi- 
net had  any  reason  to  expect  his  favour.  Sun- 
derland, who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  Go- 
dolphin,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Halifax, 
who  held  the  privy  seal,  had  opposed  that  bill 
with  unrivalled  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence ;  but  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  popery.  He  saw  with  dread 
the  progress  of  .the  French  arms  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  influence  of  French  gold  in  the 
councils  of  England.  Had  his  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, the  laws  would  have  been  strictly  ob- 
served ;  clemency  would  have  been  extended  to 
the  vanquished  Whigs ;  the  Parliamenjt  would 
have  been  convoked  in  due  season ;  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic 
factions ;  and  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance would  again  have  guided  our  foreign 
policy.  He  had  therefore  incurred  the  bitter 
animosity  of  James.  The  Lord-keeper  Guild- 
ford could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided. 
He  could  by  no  means  be  called  a  iViend  of 
liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so  great  a  reverence 
for  the  letter  of  the  law  that  he  was  not  a  ser- 
Ticeable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  ac- 
eordingly  designated  by  the  vehement  Tories 
M  a  Trimmer,  and  was  to  James* an  olject  of 

•  Lao4on  Ctoattt^  Mb.  14,  IflSJf;  Evdyn's  Diary  of  tha 
SMM  day ;  Bonie^  1.  filO ;  The  Hind  I«t  Ioom. 
t]lvnM(^l.«28;L'XiCcaiig^Obwrva«or,  I^b.11,168}. 


aversion  with  whicii  contempt  was  largely  min- 
gled. Ormond,  who  was  lord  steward  of  the 
household  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  then  resided 
at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  subj ect.  Ho 
had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First;  he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and,  since  the  Restoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of 
many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  unstained. 
Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never  gone  into 
factious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  fore- 
most among  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  He 
was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently  tried  by 
the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  a  son  who  should  have  been 
his  own  chief  mourner,  the  gallant  Ossory.  The 
eminent  services,  the  venerable  age,  and  the 
domestic  misfortune*  of  Ormond,  made  him  an 
obiect  of  general  interest  to  the  nation.  The 
Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  of 
seniority  and  right  of  merit,  their  head;  and 
the  \7higs  knew  Uiat,  faithful  as  he  had  always 
been  to  ue  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  friend 
either  to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But  high  as 
he  stood  in  the  public  estimotion,  he  had  little 
favour  to  expect  from  his  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  bro- 
ther to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  Irish 
administration.  Charles  had  assented ;  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that,  in  a  few  months,  Ro- 
chester should  be  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  J 

Rochester  was  tha  only  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  nAW  king. 
The  general  expectation  was  that  he  would  be 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
that  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state  would 
be  changed.    This  expectation  proved  to  be 
well  founded  in  part  oidy.     Rochester  was  de- 
clared lord  t\*easurer,  and  thus  became  prime 
minister.     Neither  a  lord  high  admiral  nor  a 
Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed.     The  new 
king,  who  lovetl  the  details  of  naval  businesa^ 
and  would  have  made  a  respectable  clerk  in 
the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  determined  to  be 
his  own  minister  of  marine.     Under  hipi,  the 
management  of  that  important  department  was 
confided  to  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and 
diary  have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  our  time.    No 
councillor  of  the  late  sovereign  was  publicly 
disgraced.     Sunderland  exerted  so  much    art 
and  address,  employed  so  many  intercessors, 
and  was  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.   Godolphin*s 
obsequiousness,  industry,  experience,  and  taci- 
turnity could  ill  be  sparea.    As  he  was    no 
longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he  was  made 
chamberlain  to  the  queen.     With  these  three 
lords  the  king  took  counsel  on  all  important 
questions.     As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guild- 
ford, he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them, 
but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the 
privy  seal  and  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
council.  He  submitted  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance ;  for,  though  the  president  of  the  council 
had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that  age,  a 


X  TIm  letten  which  psiMd  btttwMH  Roohaiter  aaul  Ol^ 
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mmA  more  important  officer  than  tlie  lord  pre- 
adent.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten  the  Jeat 
which  had  heen  made  a  few  months  before  on 
his  own  removal  from  tJie  Treasury,  and  en- 
joyed, in  his  tnm,  the  pleasure  of  kicking  his 
HtsI  up  stairSb  The  privy  seal  was  delivered 
to  Rochester's  elder  brotheri  Edward,  earl  of 
Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  Jfunes  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike  of  Halifax,  **  I  know  him  well ;  I  never 
*an  trust  him.  He  shall  have  no  share  in  the 
management  of  public  business.  As  to  the 
place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will  just  serve 
to  show  how  little  influence  he  has."  But  to 
Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to  hold  a 
very  different  language.  *^  All  the  past  is  for- 
gotten," said  the  king,  "except  the  service 
w'hich  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill."  This  speech  has  often  been  cited 
to  prove  that  James  '^ras  not  so  vindictive  as  he 
has  been  called  by  his  enemies.  It  seems  rather 
to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  his  sin- 
cerity by  his  friends.* 

Onnond  was  politely  informed  that  his  ser- 
Tiees  were  no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
vas  invited  to  repair  to  Whitehall,  and  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  lord  steward.  He  duti- 
fuUy  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings 
deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Kilmainham  Hospital, 
then  just  completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Dublin.  Alter  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a 
^blet  to'  the  brim  witli  wine,  and,  holding  it 
up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilled  one  drop. 
**No,  gentlemen;  whatever  the  courtiers  may 
say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  My  hand 
does  not  fail  me  yet;  and  my  hand  is  not  stead- 
ier than  my  heart.  To  the  health  of  King 
James!"  Such  was  the  last  farewell  of  Or- 
iDond  to  Ireland.  He  left  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  lords  justices,  and  repaired  to 
JL«ondon,  where  he  was  received  with  unusual 
snarks  of  public  respect  Many  persons  of  rank 
went  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  A  long 
train  of  equipages  followed  him  into  Saint 
James's  Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
tbe  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
gliieeted  him  with  loud  acclamations,  f 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford's  cus- 
tody; but  a  marked  indignity  was  at  the  same 
tifae  offered  to  him.  It  was  determined  that 
Another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  audacity 
should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  person  selected  was  Sir  George  Jeffreys, 
Obief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Both  the  great  English  parties  have 
attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  violence ; 
for  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  bar- 
barous enemy,  and  the  Tories  found  it  conve- 
nient to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the 
crimes  which  had  sullied  their  triumph.  A 
diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that  some 
frightful  stories  which  have  been  told  concern- 
ing him  are  false  or  exaggerated ;  yet  the  dis- 
passionate historian  will  be  able  to  make  very 

•  The  vunUterial  rhangcir  are  annoanced  In  the  London 
Gs»Ue,   Feb.  19,  1684.    See   Burnet,    i.   621;   Barillon. 
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little  deduction  from  the  vast  mass  of  infamy 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  wicked  judge 
has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts, 
but  constitutionally  prone  t:>  insolence  and  to 
the  angry  passions.  When  just  emerging  Arom 
boyhood,  he  had  Hsen  into  ptactice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have  always 
used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  In  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his.  chief 
business  was  to  examine  and  cnn^s-examine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  £preat  capital. 
Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves 
called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  effeo* 
tually  that  he  became  the  most  eonsammate 
bully  ever  known  in  his  profession.  All  ten- 
derness for  the  feelings  of  others,  all  self-re- 
spect, all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were  oblite- 
rated from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  bx^nndless 
command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar 
express  hatred  and  contempt  The  profusion 
of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which 
composed  his  vocabulary  could  harjily  have 
been  rivalled  in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear-^^ar- 
den.  His  countenance  and  his  voice  must  al- 
ways have  been  unamiable ;  but  these  natuxa] 
advantages — ^for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought 
them — he  had  improved  to  such  a  degree  thai 
there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
oould  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Im- 
pudence and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow.  The 
glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the  un- 
happy victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed;  yet  his 
brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than 
the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury, 
as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it, 
sounded  like  tiie  thunder  of  the  judgment  day. 
These  qualificatioxy  he  carried,  while  still  a 
young  man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He 
early  became  common  sergeant,  and  then  re- 
corder of  London.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessions 
he  exhibited  the  same  propensities  which  after- 
ward, in  a  higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unen- 
viable immortality.  Already  might  be  remarked 
in  him  the  most  odious  vice  which  is  incident 
Xo  human  nature,  a  delight  in  misery  merely  as 
misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  on 
offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring  seemed 
to  titillate  him  voluptuously ;  and  he  loved  to 
scare  them  in(o  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  Uie  details  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ordering  an  unlucky  adventuress  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  "  Hangman,"  he 
would  exclaim,  **  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  lady!  Scourge  her  soundly, 
man !  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down ! 
It  is  Christmas ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip 
in!  See  that  you  warm  her  shoulders  tho- 
roughly !"t  He  was  hardly  less  facetious  when 
he  passed  judgment  on  Ludowick  Muggleton, 
the  drunken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a  pro- 
j  phet.  "Impudent  rogue!"  roared  Jeffreys, 
'  **thou  sh.ilt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punish- 
!  ment !"  One  part  of  this  easy  punishment  was 
j  the  pillory,  in  which  the  wretched  fanatic  was 
I  almost  killed  with  brickbats.  J 

'      3  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit,  Part  V.,  chap- 
ter T.    In  this  work,  Lndowick,  alter  his  fiwhlon,  reveoi^ea 
t  himralf  on  the  "bawlinp;  d«vil,"  m  he  calls  Jeffreya,  by  a 
I  strlnff  of  curses  which  Ernulphus  might  haveenTied.  Tim 
trial  waa  in  January,  1677. 
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By  this  lime  the  natave  of  Jeffreys  had  been 
hardened  to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require 
in  their  worst  implerients.  He  had  hitherto 
looked  for  profession;.!  advancement  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London.  He  had  therefore  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Soundhead,  and  had  always 
appeared  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilara- 
tion when  he  explained  to  popish  priests  that 
they  were  to  bo  cut  down  alive,  and  were  to 
see  their  own  bodies  burned,  than  when  he 
passed  ordinary  sentences  of  death.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  all  that  the  city  could 
give,  he  made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of 
brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  to  the  court. 
Chiffinch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker 
in  infamous  contracts  of  more  than  one  kind, 
lent  his  ud.  He  had  conducted  many  amo- 
'rous  and  many  political  intrigues,  but  he 
assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scandalous 
service  t/)  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced 
Jeflfreys  to  Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found 
a  patron  in  the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James, 
but  w'ts  always  regarded  with,  scorn  and  dis- 
gust by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great  as  they 
wero,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and  cru- 
cltT-.  **  That  man,"  said  the  king,  "  has  no 
learning,  no  sense,  no  mnnnci*8,  and  more 
irapudence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers."* 
Work  was  to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was 
sensible  of  shame ;  and  thus  JelTreys,  at  an 
age  at  which  a  barrister  thinks  himself  fortu- 
nate if  he  is  employed  to  load  an  important 
cause,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bepch. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His 
legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he 
had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  high  kind ; 
but  he  had  one  of  those  happily  constituted  in- 
tellects which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry 
and  through  masses  of  immaterial  facts,  go 
straight  to  the  true  point  Of  his  intellect, 
however,  he  seldom  had  the  ftiU  use.  Even  in 
civil  causes  his  malevolent  and  despotic  temper 
perpetually  disordered  his  judgment.  To  enter 
his  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  be&st, 
which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  like- 
ly to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  at- 
tacks. He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic 
abuse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His 
looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror  when  he 
was  merely  a  young  advocate  struggling  into 
practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there 
were  few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before 
him.  Even  when  he  was  sober,  his  violence 
was  sufficiently  frightful;  but,  in  general,  his 
reason  was  overclouded,  and  his  evil  passions 
stimiilated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His 
evenings  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry. 
People  who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  man  gross  indeed, 
sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  company  and  low 
merriment,  but  social  and  good-luunoured.    He 

*  TiiU  saylnj;  in  to  be  found  in  roany  contempoTftry 
pBmphk*l,«.  THuB  Oatos  vras  never  tired  of  quoting  it. — 
&ro  his  EiKoiv  fiactXiKii. 
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was  constantly  surrounded  on  surih  ocoasienB 
by  buffoons,  selected,  for  the  mont  part  from 
among  the  vilest  pettifoggers   who  practised 
before  him.    These  men  bantered  and  abused 
each  other  for  his  entertainment.    H^  joined 
in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them, 
andy   when  his   head  grew  hot,   hugged  and 
kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness. 
But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften  his 
heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  dif- 
ferent.    He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat, 
having  kept  the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet 
having    but   half  slept  off  his   debauch,  his 
cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a 
maniac.     When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon 
companions   of  t^e  preceding  night,   if  they 
were  wise,  kept  out  of  hi.«i  way,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  the  familiarity  to  which  he  had  ad- 
mitted them  inflamed  his  malignity,  and  he  was 
sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.     Not  the 
least  odious  of  his  many  odious  pcculiaritieH 
was .  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly 
•broi^beating  and  mortifying  those  whom,  in  his 
fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encouraged 
to  presume  on  his  favour. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  ex- 
pected from  him  were  performed,  not  merely 
without  flinching,  but  eagerly  and  triumphant- 
ly. His  first  exploit  was  the  judicial  murder 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  What  followed  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respect- 
able Tories  lamented  the  disgrace  which  the 
barbarity  and  indecenoy  of  so  great,  a  func- 
tionary brought  upon  the  administration  of 
justice ;  but  the  excessdb  which  filled  such  men 
with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James. 
Jeffreys,  therefore,  after  th«  death  of  Charles, 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage. 
This  last  honour  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal 
approbation ;  for,  since  the  judicial  system  of 
the  realm  had  been  remodelled  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  no  chief  justice  had  been  a  lord  of 
Parliament,  f 

Quildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in 
all  his  p<i^cal  functions,,  and  restricted  to  his 
business  as  a  judge  in  equity.  At  council  he 
was  treated  by  Jeffreys  with  marked  incivility. 
The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  justice ;  and  it  was  well  known  by 
the  bar  that  the  surest  way  to  propitiate  the 
chief  justice  was  to  treat  the  lord-keeper  with 
disrespect 

James  had  not  been  many  hours  king  when  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law. 
The  customs  had  been  settled  on  Charles  only 
for  life,  and  could  not,  thjBrefore,  be  legally  ex- 
acted by  the  new  sovereign.  Some  weeks  must 
elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  be 
chosen.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  duties  were 
suspended,  the  revenue  would  suffer  ;  the  regu- 
lar course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted  ;  the 
consumer  wonld  derive  no  benefit ;  and  the 
only  gainers  would  be  those  fortunate  specu- 
lators whose  cargoes  might  happen  to  arrive 
during  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  the 
crown  and  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.     The 
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fitumrj  WM  besieged  by  merchanto  whose 
nrehouses  were  fiUed  with  goods  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grievous 
ipprehension  of  being  undersold  and  ruined. 
Impartial  men  must  admit  that  this  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  a  goTomment  may  be  jus- 
tified in  deviating  from  the  strictly  constitu- 
tional course;  but,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
deviate  from  the  strictly  constitutional  course, 
the  deviation  clearly  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  the  necessity  requires.  Guildford  felt 
this,  end  gave  advice  which  did  him  honour. 
He  proposed  that  the  duties  should  be  le- 
Tied,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  Exebequer 
apart  from  other  sums  till  the  Parliament 
should  meet.  In  this  way  the  king,  while  vio- 
lating the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that 
he  wuhed  to  conform  to  their  spirit.  Jeffreys 
gave  very  diiferent  counsel.  He  advised  James 
to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be  his 
m^esty's  will  and  pleasure  that  the  customs 
should  continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was 
well  suited  to  the  king's  temper.  The  judicious 
proposition*of  the  losd  keeper  was  rejected  as 
worthy  only  of  a  Whig,  or  of,  what  was  still 
worse,  a  Trimmer.  A  proclamation,  such  as 
the  chief  justice  had  suggested,  appeared. 
Some  people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak 
of  public  indignation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  they  were  deceived.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  had  not  yet  revived ;  and  the 
court  might  safely  venture  to  take  steps  which, 
fire  years  before,  would  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion. In  the  city  of  London,  lately  so  turbu- 
lent, scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 

The  proclamation  which  announced  that  the 
enstoms  would  still  be  levied,  announced  also 
that  a  Parliament  would  shortly  meet.  It  was 
not  without  many  misgivings  that  James  had 
detennined  to  call  the  estates  of  his  realm  to- 
gether. The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspi- 
cious for  a  general  election.  Never  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  the  con- 
stitoent  bodies  been  so  favourably  disposed 
toward  the  court.  But  the  new  sovereign's 
mind  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be 
mentfoned,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  with- 
out shame  and  indignation.  He  was  afraid  that 
by  summoning  the  Parliament  of  England  he 
might  inctir  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of 
France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  little 
which  of  the  two  English  parties  triumphed  at 
the  elections;  for  all  the  Parliaments  which 
had  met  since  the  Restoration,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics, 
had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  On  this  subject  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  yfhigs  and  the 
litordy  country  gentiemen  who  formed  the  main 
itiength  of  the  Tory  party.  Louis  had  there- 
fore spared  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  pre- 
vent Charles  from  convoking  the  houses ;  and 
James,  who  had  from  the  first  been  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  brother's  foreign  politics,  had  now, 
in  becoming  King  of  England,  become  also  a 
hireling  and  vassal  of  Louis. 

Ilochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who 
now  formed  the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly 

«  Londoa  Gasette,  F«b.  12, 168 1 ;  North's  Lift  of  Guild- 
t  Tha  chief  authority  for  these  tmuactioiu  U  Barillon's 


aware  that  their  late  master  had  been  in  th« 
habit  of  receiving  money  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  consulted  by  James  as  to 
the  expediency  of  convoking  the  Legislature. 
They  owned  the  great  importance  of  keeping 
Louis  in  good  humour ;  but  it  seomed  to  them 
that  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a  mat* 
ter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  nation  appeared 
to  be,  there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The 
principle  that  the  money  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  lawfully  taken  by  the  king  without  the 
assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  though,  on  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be  willing 
to  pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregular  taxa- 
tion should  continue  longer  than  the  special 
circumstances  which  alone  justified  it.  The 
houses,  then,  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so, 
the  sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better. 
Kven  the  short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reference  to  Versailles  might  produce  irre- 
parable mischief.  IHscontent  and  suspicion 
would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  tiio  Constitution  were  violated.  The  lord 
keeper,  like  a  cowardly,  pedantic  special  pleader 
as  he  was,  would  take  the  same  side.  What 
might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would 
at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Those  very 
ministers  whom  his  majesty  most  wished  to 
lower  in  the  public  estimation,  would  gain 
popularity  at  his  expense.  The  ill  temper  of 
the  nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result  of 
the  elections.  These  arguments  were  unan- 
swerable. The  king  therefore  notified  to  the 
country  his  intention  of  holding  a  Parliament ; 
but  he  was  painfully  anxious  to  exculpate  him* 
self  from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  undutifrdly 
and  disrespectfully  toward  France.  He  led 
Barillon  into  a  private  room,  and  there  apolo- 
gized for  having  dared  to  take  so  important  a 
step  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Louis. 
**  Assure  your  master,"  said  James,  **  of  my 
gratitude  and  attachment  I  know  tiiat  with* 
out  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know 
what  troubles  my  brother  brought  on  himself 
by.  not  adhering  steadily  to  France.  I  will  take 
good  care  not  to  let  the  houses  meddle  with 
foreign  affairs.  If  I  see  in  them  any  disposition 
to  make  mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their 
business.  Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have 
acted  without  consulting  him.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult 
him  about  every  thing ;  .but  in  this  case  the 
delay  even  of  a  week  might  have  produced  se- 
rious consequences." 

These  ignominious  excuses^ere,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillcii 
received  them  civilly.  Rochester,  grown  bolder, 
proceeded  to  ask  for  money.  "  It  will  be  well 
laid  out,"  he  said;  "your  master  cannot  em- 
ploy his  revenues  better.  Represent  to  hiio 
strongly  how  important  it  is  that  the  King  of 
England  should  be  dependent,  not  on  his  own 
people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France  alone. "f 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Louia 
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the  Irishes  of  the  En^ish  goyemmeiit;  but 
Louis  had  already  anticipated  tjiem.  His  first 
act,  after  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on 
Bngland  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
Uvres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Such 
bills  were  not  then  to  be  easily  procured  in 
Paris  at  a  day's  notice.  In  a  few  hours,  ,how- 
ever,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier 
started  for  London.''^  As  soon  as  BariUon  re- 
•eived  the  remittance,  he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and 
communicated  the  welcome  news.  James  was 
not  ashamed  to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears 
of  delight  and  gratitude.  *' Nobody  but  your 
king,''  he  said,  <*does  such  kind,  such  noble 
things.  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough.  As- 
sure him  that  my  attachment  will  last  to  the 
end  of  my  days."  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to  embrace 
the  ambassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master.f 

But,  though  James  and  his  three  advisers 
were  pleased  with  the  promptitude  which  Louis 
had  shown,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  the  donation.  As  they 
were  afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give 
offence  by  importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely 
hinted  their  wishes. .  They  declared  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  higgling  witli  so  generous  a 
benefactor  as  the  French  king,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his  munificence. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate 
him  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  national  honour.  It 
was  well  known  that  one  chief  end  of  his  poli- 
tics was  to  add  the  Belgian  provinces  to  hjs 
dominions.  England  was  bound  by  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when 
Danby  was  lord  treasurer,  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt which  France  might  make  on  those  pro- 
vinces. The  three  ministers  informed  BariUon 
that  their  master  considered  that  treaty  as  no 
longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they 
said,  by  Charles :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  think 
himself  bound  by  it.  The  most  Christian  king 
might,  therefore,  without  any  fear  of  opposition 
from  England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant  and 
Uainault  to  his  empire.  { 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  ex- 
traordinary embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure 
liouis  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  James. 
For  this  mission  was  selected  a  man  who  did 
not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position,  but 
whose  renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infamy 
and  glory,  filled  at  a  later  period  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Soon  after  tiie  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and 
dissolute  times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of 
Hamilton,  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  Iiad  been  attracted  by  Arabella 
Ohurcliiil,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who  waited 
on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  notbeau- 
til'iil;  but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice;  and 
she  became  his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted 


•  Louis  to  Barfllon,  Feb.  ]LJ,  i(j85 
\  Barillon,  Feb.  Ig,  1686.' 

X  Barillou,  Feb.  IJ,  1685. 

{  rnrmouth'a  note  on  Burnet,  i.  264.  Cbestfrfleld's 
Letieris  Not.  aS,  1748.  Chestrrflold  in  an  uncxceptionablo 
wltneaa.  for  the  uinttitj  wm  a  chaxye  on  tha  estate  of  bis 


Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  pub- 
lishing a  dull  and  affected  folio,  long  forgotten, 
in  praise  of  monarchy  and  monarchs.  The 
necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing; 
their  loyalty  was  ardent;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella's  seduction  seems  to  have  been 
joyfdl  surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl  should  ha^ 
attained  such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunats 
as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  Foot  Guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  pleasure.  His  stature  was  commaudinj^ 
his  face  handsome,  his  address  singularly  win- 
ning, yet  of  such  dignity  that  the  most  imper- 
tinent fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  liberty 
with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the  most  vexa- 
tious and  irritating  circumstsnces,  always  under 
perfect  command.  His  education  had  been  so 
much  neglected  that  he  could  not  spell  tha  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language ;  but  his 
acute  and  vigorous  understanding  amply  sop- 
plied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not 
loquacious;  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak 
in  public,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy 
of  practiced  rhetoricians.  His  courage  waa 
singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  During 
many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never,  in 
any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  tbe 
perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his  • 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged 
in'  operations-  against  Holland.  His  serene  in- 
trepidity distinguished  him  among  thousands 
of  brave  soldiers.  His  professional  skill  com- 
manded the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was 
publicly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
received  many  marks  of  esteem  and  confidenc« 
from  Turenne,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
military  glory. 

Unhappily,  the  splendid  qualities  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most 
sorcUd  kind.  Some  propensities,  which  in  youth 
are  singularly  ungracefQl,  began  very  early  to 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was  thrtfty  in  his 
very  vices,  and  levied  ample  contributions  on 
ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal 
lovers.  He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  olject 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  Uie  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  caught 
with  her  by  the  king,  and  was  forced  to  leap 
out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded*  this  hazard- 
ous feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  fivB 
thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent 
young  hero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  well  secured  on  landed  pro- 
perty.} Already  his  private  drawers  contained 
heaps  of  broad  pieces,  which,  fifty  years  later, 
when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  remained 
untouched.  II 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 


grandfkttbor,  Ilall&x.    I  bope  tbat  there  is  no  truth  in  i 
additioa  to  the  story  which  may  be  found  in  Pope : 

••Th^  rallnnt,  too,  to  whom  ahe  paid  ft  down, 
Lived  to  refuae  his  mUtrcss  half  a  crowo.** 

Curll  callfi  this  a  piece  of  travelling 
I  Pope  In  SpeneeV  Anecdotes. 
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&^1niTgl&»  and  was  rewarded  for  his*  sorvices 
irith  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with  the  oommand 
df  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  vas 
then  on  the  English  establishment*  His  wife 
hftd  a  post  in  the  family  of  James's  younger 
44ughter,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Versailles.  He  had  it  in 
diarge  to  express  the  warm  gratitude  of  the 
English  government  for  the  money  which  had 
been  so  generously  bestowed.  It  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  ask  Louis  for  a  much  larger  sum ;  but,  on 
fiill  consideration,  it  was  apprehended  that  such 
indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene- 
factor whose  spontaneous  liberality  had  been 
10  signally  displayed.  Churchill  was  therefore 
directed  to  confine  himself  to  thanks  for  what 
vas  past,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  future,  f 
But  James  and  falsi  ministers,  even  while  pro- 
testing that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  importu- 
nate,  contriyed  to  hint,  very  intelligibly,  what 
(hey  wished  and  expected.  In  the  French  am- 
bassador they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  Louis 
made  some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design 
of  enhancing  the  yalue  of  his  gifts.  In  a  very 
few  weeks,  however,  Barillon  received  from 
Tersailles  fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres  more. 
This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  in- 
structed to  dole  out  cautiously.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  furnish  the  English  government  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
eorrapting  members  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
BODS.  The  rest  he  was  directed  to  keep  in 
reserve  for  some  extraordinary  emergency, 
neb  as  a  dissolution  or  an  insurrection. :t 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  but  their  real  nature 
■eems  to  be  often  misunderstood ;  for,  though 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  has  never,  since  the  corre- 
spondence of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  found  an  apologist  among  us,  there  is 
still  a  party  which  labours  to  excuse  their 
domestic  policy ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  between 
their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign  policy 
there  was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble  connec- 
tion. If  they  had  upheld,  during  but  a  few 
months,  the  honour  of  the  country  abroad,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  change  the  whole 
svstem  of  their  administration  at  home.  To 
praise  them  for  refusing  to  govern  in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  yet 
to  blame  them  for  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  Louis,  is  inconsistent ;  for  they  had  only  one 
choice,  to  be  dependent  on  Louis,  or  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have 
found  out  a  third  way,  but  there  was  none.  He 
l>ecame  the  slave  of  France,  but  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a  contented  slave. 
He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  timt*9  angry  with 
b-mself  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and 
Impatient   to   break  loose  from  it;    and   this 


*  See  the  Historical  Rcoordu  of  the  Flint  or  Royal  Dra- 
9mnJL  The  appointment  of  ChnrchfU  to  the  command  of 
ihii  r^mcnt  wtifi  ridimled  as  an  infftanoo  of  abnurd  pap- 
fiality.  Ono  lampoon  of  thli  time,  which  I  do  not  rcmem- 
Ur  to  bare  pt^n  in  print,  bnt  of  which  a  manuscript  copy 
ta  at  the  Biittsh  Huaeom,  oontaina  those  linos: 


disposition  was  studiously  eneonraged  by  tht 
agents  of  many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in 
every  continental  court,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  administration  was  watched  by  strangers 
with  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  which 
was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One  government 
alone  wished  that  the  troubles  whioh  had, 
during  three  generations,  distracted  England, 
might  be  eternal.  AU  other  governments, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  wished  to  see 
tUoM  troubles  happily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  tht 
Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments  was  indeed  very 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  foreign  statesmen ; 
but  no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  sympathies  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubtless  have  been 
with  a  prince  struggling  against  subjects,  and 
especfally  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  strug* 
gling  against  heretical  subjects;  but  all  sueh 
sympathies  were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger 
feeling.  The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the 
greatness,  the  iigustice,  and  the  arrogance  of 
Uie  French  king  were  at  the  height.  His  neigh- 
bours might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him ; 
for  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  out- 
rage them  ;  and  they  had  tried  the  chances  of 
war  against  him  in  vain.  In  this  perplexity, 
they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  toward  Eng- 
land. Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover  t  On  that  issue  depended  the 
fate  of  all  her  neighbours.  With  her  help 
Louis  might  yet  be  withstood;  but  no  help 
could  be  expected  from  her  till  she  was  at 
unity  with  herself.  Before  the  strife  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began,  she  had 
been  a  power  of  the  first  rank ;  on  the  day  on 
which  that  strife  terminated,  she  became  a 
power  of  the  first  rank  again ;  but  while  the 
dispute  remained  undecided,  she  was  con- 
demned to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.  She  had 
been  groat  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors; 
she  was  again  great  under  the  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  Revolution;  but  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  she  was  a  blank  in 
the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost  one  elass  of 
energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and 
Spain,  had  ceased  to  exist.  That  species  of 
force  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  humbled 
France  and  Spain  once  more,  had  not  yet  been 
called  into  action.  The  government  was  no 
longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a 
limited  monarchy  after  the  modern  fashion. 
With  the  vices  of  two  different  systems,  it  bad 
the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  jf  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  hjirmony,  ci  in- 
teracted and  neutralized  each  other.     All  was 


•*  Let's  cnt  our  mpat  with  tpoonu  : 
The  sense  iii  as  jcooJ 
Aa  tlmt  ChiircluU  Hhoulil 
Bo  put  to  comiuaod  Uie  drafoons.** 

t  BarilloD,  Feb.  ^|,  1685. 

X  BarUlon,  April  j\ ;  l>>ui«  to  Barillon,  April  ^J, 
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transition,  conflict,  and  disorder.  The  chief 
bnsinesB  of  the  soTereign  waa  to  infringe  the 
privileges  of  the  Legislature.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature  was  to  encroach  on  the 
prerogatiTes  of  the  sovereign.  The  king  readily 
accepti'l  foreign  aid,  which  relieved  Mm  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a  mutinous 
Parliament.  The  Parliament  refused  to  the 
king  the  means  of  supporting  the  national 
honour  abroad,  from  an  apprehension^  too  well 
founded,  that  those  means  might  be  employed 
in  order  to  establish  despotism  at  home.  The 
effect  of  these  jealousies  was,  that  our  country, 
with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  of  as  little  ac- 
count in  Christendom  as  the  Duchy  of  S  ivoy 
or  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far 
less  account  than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 
France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging 
this  state  of  things.*  All  other  powers  were 
deeply  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
The  general  wish  of  Europe  was,  that  James 
would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  \vith 
public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial  iti?elf  came 
letters,  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  tlio 
new  king  of  England  would  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  Parliament  and  his  pcoplo.f  From 
the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions  againct  im< 
moderate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Benedict  Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt, 
in  his  character  of  temporal  sovereign,  all 
tliose  apprehensions  with  which  other  princes 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  power. 
He  had  also  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  the  Protestant  relipon  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  Roman  Catholic  King 
of  England  counted  the  throne,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  torn  by  dissension,  and 
threatened  with  a  new  schism.  A  quarrel  simi- 
Xat  to  that  which  raged  in  the  eleventh  century 
between  the  emperors  and  the  supreme  pontiffs 
had  arisen  between  Louis  and  Innocent.  Louis, 
zealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal 
authority,  accused  the  pope  of  encroaching  on 
the  secular  rights  of  tiie  French  crown,  and 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  pope  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
king,  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered  a  spirit 
even  more  determined  than  his  own.  Innocent 
was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and 
gentlest  of  men;  but,  when  he  spoke  officially 
from  the  chair  of  St  Peter„  he  spoke  in  the 
tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious.  Agents 
of  the  king  were  excommunicated ;  adherents 
€^  the  pope  were  banished.  The  king  made 
the  champions  of  his  authority  bishops;  the 
pope  refused  them  institution.     They  took  pos- 

^  I  might  transcribe  halt  of  BarlUon's  oomwpondcnoe 
in  proof  of  this  propofiitlon ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one  pas- 
ng«,  in  which  the  views  which  (iniided  the  poUcj  of  the 
ITrench  groTemment  toward  England  are  exhibited  con- 
eisely  and  with  perfect  cleameas : — 

"On  pent  tenir  poar  nn  maxime  indnbitablo  quo  Vac- 
cord  da  Koy  d'Anglrterre  Ktcc  son  Parlemcut,  en  quolquo 
manitSre  qn'il  se  fa^sc,  n'est  pas  conformo  aux  int6rC-tK  de 
V.  M.  Jo  m«  rontente  de  penscr  cela  sans  m'en  ouvrir  k 
personne,  et  ju  cache  avec  soin  mes  sentimensacet  6gard.** 


"-Barillon  to  LoitiSt  j 


,  1687.     That  this  was  the  real 


»  Mar,  lO" 

secrt't  (if  the  whole  policy  of  Louis  toward  our  country  was 
perfectly  unJcrhtood  at  Vienna.  Tbo  Emperor  Leopold 
>fv,?.a)  1AQQ.  «Qaiii  id  unum  age- 


session  of  the  episcopal  palaces  and  revenoes, 
but  they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  epis< 
copal  functions.  Before  the  struggle  termi- 
nated, there  were  in  France  thirty  prelates  wba 
could  not  confirm  or  ordain.^ 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Louis, 
been  engaged  in  such  a  dispute  with  the  Vati- 
can, he  would  have  had  all  Protestant  govern- 
ments on  his  side ;  but  the  fear  and  resentment 
which  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French 
king  had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had 
the  courage  manfully  to  oppose  him  was  sure 
of  public  sympathy.  Even  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  who  had  always  detested  the  pope, 
could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him  success 
against  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal  mo- 
narchy. ■  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, many  who  regarded  Pius  the  Seventh  at 
antichrist  were  well  pleased  to  see  antichrist 
confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  toward 
France  disposed  him  to  take  a  mild  nnd  liberal 
view  of  the  affairs  of  England.     The  return  of 
the  English  people  to  the  fold  of  which  he  was 
the  shepherd  would  vjidoubtedly  have  rejoiced 
his  soul ;  but  he  -^ao  too  wise  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  nation  so  hold  and  stubborn  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal 
auUiority.     It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that, 
if  James  attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  religion  by  illegal  and  unpopular  means, 
the  attempt  would  fail ;  the  hatred  with  which 
the  heretical  islanders  regarded  ^o  true  faith 
would  become  fiercer  and  stronger  than  ever; 
and  an  indissoluble  association  would  be  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  between  Protestantism  and 
civil  freedom,  between  popery  and   arbitrary 
power.     In  the  mean  time,  the  king  would  he 
an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  his  peo- 
ple.    England  would  still  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First, 
and  under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of  the 
third  rank;  and  France  would  domineer  war 
checked  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  that  Jamee, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting 
himself  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  Parliament, 
might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the  professors  of 
his  religion,  a  large  measure  of  relief.     Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.      Statutes    imposing 
civil  incapacities  would  soon  follow.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  king  and  the  English 
nation  united  might  head  the  European  coali- 
tion, and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  cupidity  of  Louis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by 
the  principal  Englishmen  who  resided  at  his 
court.    Of  these,  Uio  most  illustrious  was  Philip 

bant,  ut,  pcrpetuas  inter  Serenitatom  vestram  et  4^iiMiem 
populos  fovendo  simultates,  reliquas  Christianso  JBuropce 
tanto  securius  insultarent" 

f  *♦  Que  pea  unido  con  su  reyno,  y  en  todo  bu^na  intelli- 
gencia  con  el  parlamento." — Despatch  from  Vte  King  of 
Spain  to  Don  Ftdro  EonquiRo^  March  ^J,  1G85.  This  tb>- 
spatch  is  in  the  archivoi*  of  SimancaiL,  which  contoln  ft 
ffr^-tit  ma«iR  of  papers  relating  to  Engli^^h  afTair**.  Cf>i'ics 
of  Uie  nir»f!t  inlcri'sting  of  those  papen«  arc  in  the  poPiN^s- 
sion  of  M.  Guixot,  and  were  by  him  lent  to  me.  It  is  wiifa 
p<>culiar  pl(>a.»ure  thnt,  at  this  tiiiic,  I  ai'knowlu<l^e  ttu« 
mark  of  tho  friond-ljip  of  po  irront  u  map..^ 

X  Few  Knplish  readers  will  be  (loH'.niU.*  to  po  «li»op  into 
tho  histx^ry  of  this  qnarrt'l.  Siimniuvlcs  will  \*'  f«mud  io 
Caixlinul  l^ansH;t's  Life  of  Lossuet,  aud  in  VolUuru'a  Aim 
of  Louis  XIV. 
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Howard,  sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of 
Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an  Earl  of 
Arundel,  on  the  other  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Philip  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred 
college:  he  was  commonly  designated  as  the 
Cardinal  of  England;  and  he  was  the  chief 
counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  relating 
to  his  country.  He  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots;  and  a 
member  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate  StaiTord, 
had  fallen  a  Tictim  to  their  rage.  But  neither 
the  cardinal*s  own  wrongs,  nor  those  of  his. 
house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him 
a  rash  adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which 
went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recom- 
mended patience,  moderation,  and  rc!\pect  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.* 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  con- 
flict. We  should  do  him  injustice  if  we  sup- 
posed that  a  state  of  vassalage  was  agreeable 
to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority  and  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  person.nl  <ii^- 
nity ;  nay,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a 
sentiment  which  bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism. 
It  galled  his  soul  to  think  that  the  kingdom 
which  ho  ruled  was  of  far  less  account  in  the 
world  than  many  states  which  possessed  smaller 
natural  advantages ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
foreign  ministers  when  they  urged  him  to  as- 
sert the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  to  become 
the  protector  of  injured  nations,  and  to  tame 
the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Conti- 
nent in  awe.  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart 
•well  with  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and 
effeminate  brother;  but  those  emotions  were 
soon  subdued  by  a  stronger  feeling.  A  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy  necessarily  implied  a  conci- 
Uatoiy  domestic  policy.  It  was  impossible  at 
once  to  confront  the  might  of  France  and  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  exe- 
cutive government  could  undertake  nothing 
great  without  the  support  of  the  Commons,  and 
ooold  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting  in 
conformity  with  their  opinion.  Thus  James 
found  that  the  two  things  which  he  most  de- 
sired could  not  be  possessed  together.  His 
second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and  respected 
abroad ;  but  his  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute 
master  at  home.  Between  the  incompatible 
objects  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  he,  for  a 
time,  went  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  The  strug- 
gle in  his  own  breast  gave  to  his  public  acts  a 
strange  appearance  of  indecision  and  insin- 
eerity.  Those  who,  without  the  clew,  attempted , 
to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics,  were  unable 
to  understand  how  the  same  man  could  be,  in 
the  same  week,  so  haughty  and  so  mean.  Even 
I«ouis  was  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  an  ally 
who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from  homage  to 
defiance,  and  from  defiance  to  homage.  Yet, 
now  that  the  whole  conduct  of  James  is  before 
us,  this  inconsistency  seems  to  admit  of  a  sim- 
ple explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  *he  was  in 
duabt  whether  the  kingdom  would  peaceably 
submit  to  his  authority.  The  Exclu'sionists, 
lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms  against 

•  Barnpt  I.  fel,  and  Letter  from  Rome ;  Bodd'a  Cbiirch 
HistoTf,  Part  YIII.  book  i.  art.  1. 

t  CnD^Qltat'onaof  the  Spanish  OonncU  of  State  on  April 
/^  ani  Apnl  ^  lfi85»  in  the  Axchirea  of  Simancas. 


him.  He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French 
money  and  French  troops.  He  was  therefore, 
during  some  days,  content  to  be  a  sycophant 
and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly  apologized  for 
daring  to  call  his  Parliament  together  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  government.  He 
begged  hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He  wept 
with  joy  over  the  French  bills  of  exchange. 
He  sent  to  Versailles  a  special  embassy  charged 
with  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  attachment, 
and  submission ;  but  scarcely  had  the  embassy 
departed  when  his  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
He  had  been  everywhere  proclaimed  without 
one  riot,  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From 
all  corners  of  the  island  he  received  intelligence 
that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedient. 
His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed 
intolerable.  He  became  proud,  punctilious, 
boastful,  quarrelsome.  He  hold  such  high  lan- 
guage about  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fully  ex' 
pected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  po' 
litics  of  the  realm.  He  commanded  Churchill 
to  send  a  minute  report  of  the  ceremonial  of 
Versailles,  in  order  that  the  honours  with  which 
the  English  embassy  was  received  there  might 
be  repaid,  and  not  more  than  repaid,  to  the 
representative  of  France  at  Whitehall.  Tba 
news  of  this  change  was  received  with  delight 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague.f  Louis 
was  at  first  merely  diverted.  **  My  good  ally 
talks  big,"  he  said;  <<but  he  is  as  fond  of  my 
pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was."  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  altered  demeanour  of  James,  and  the 
hopes  with  which  that  demeanour  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  began  to 
call  for  more  serious  notice.  A  remarkable 
letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  king 
intimated  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which  he  had  sent 
to  Westminster  would  be  employed  against  him.{ 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  fh>m  the 
sadness  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  ths 
good-natured  Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud 
in  professions  of  attachment  to  their  new  mas- 
ter. The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was  kept  down 
by  fear.  That  great  mass  which  is  not  steadily 
Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  inclines  alternately 
to  Whiggism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on  th« 
Tory  side.  The  reaction  which  had  followed 
-the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  king  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Pro- 
testant friends  to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a 
subject  he  had  been  in.  the  habit  of  hearing 
mass  with  closed  doo^  in  a  small  oratory  wUcE 
had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order 
that  all  who  came,  to  pay  their  duty  to  him 
might  see  the  ceremony.  When  the  host  was 
elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
ante-chamber.  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on 
their  knees ;  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of  the 
room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  the 
palace ;  and,  during  Lent,  a  series  of  sermons 
was  preached  there  by  popish  divines,  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.  { 

X  Louia  to  Barillon,  j^^y  16S5 ;  Burnet,  1.  823. 
§  Clark*s  Lif)  of  James  the  Second,  il.  6;   B«Kt]loa» 
kTT:»  1^5 ;  Evelyn'g  Diary,  March  ^  lesj. 
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A  more  Beri^ns  izmoration  followed.  Pas- 
lion  Week  came ;  and  the  king  determined  to 
hear  mass  with  the  same  pomp  with  which  his 
predeceseors  had  been  surrounded  when  they 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  established  reli- 
pon.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the  three 
members  of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested 
them  to  attend  him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all 
religions  were  the  same,  readily  consented. 
Godolphin,  as  chamberlain  of  the  queen,  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  giying  her  his 
hand  when  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  and 
felt  no  scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon ;  but  Rochester  was 
greatly  disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  coun- 
try arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Tory  gentry  that  he 
was  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  fHend  of 
the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  had  been  consi- 
dered as  fully  atoning  for  faults  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance, 
for  extreme  yiolence  of  temper,  and  for  man- 
ners almost  brutal. "i*^  He  feared  that,  by  com- 
plying with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly 
lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  party. 
After  some  altercation,  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  the 
other  great  ciyil  dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be 
at  their  posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  rit«s  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  once  more,  after  an 
Interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years, 
performed  at  Westminster  with  regal  splen- 
dour. The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank  among 
the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the 
sword  of  state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords 
accompanied  the  king  to  his  seat ;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  Ormond  and  Halifax  remained 
in  the  ante-chamber.  A  few  years  before  they 
had  ^gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past 
them.  Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax  had 
oourogeonsly  pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty. 
As  the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  popish  king,  and 
who  had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent  blood 
of  a  popish  peer,  now  elbowed  each  other  to 
get  near  a  popish  altar,  the  accomplished 
Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge 
his  solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nick- 
name, f 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James 
made  a  far  greater  sacriflce  of  his  own  reli- 
gious prejudices  than  he  had  yet  called  on  any 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make.  He  was 
crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast 
of  tlip  patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey 
and  the  Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The 
presence  of  the  queen  and  of  the  peeresses 
gave  to  the  solemnity  a  charm  which  had  been 
wantinj^  to  tlie  macjnificent  inauguration  of  the 
late  kinp^.  Yet  tho?e  who  remembered  that 
innuguration  pronounced  that  there  was  a  great 
falling  off.  The  ancient  usage  was  that,  be- 
fore a  coronation,  the  sovereign,  with  all  his 
heralds,  judges,  counsellors,  lords,  and  great 


•  "To  those  tJuit  »Nk  boons 

He  hwcnr*  hv  Ood'»  oont, 

And  dildea  thfm  A»  It  Uwy  cnnie  thrre  to  *tf<U  f poonii.** 
LamentaUe  Lory,  a  ballad,  1684. 
f  Barillon,  April  |j},  1685. 


dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  from  tlie  Tower 
to  Westminster.  Of  these  cavalcades,  the  last 
and  the  most  glorious  was  that  which  pae8e<l 
through  the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigour. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  All 
Comhill,  Cheapside,  St  Paulas  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  were  lined  with 
scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  solemn  form  that  royalty  could  wear. 
James  ordered  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  such  ft  procession,  and  found  that  it 
would  amoxmt  to  about  half  as  much  as  h« 
proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  h% 
profuse  where  he  ought  to  have  been  frugal, 
and  niggardly  where  he  might  pardonably  have 
been  profuse.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was  omitted. 
The  folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If  pa- 
geantry be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  um 
as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  th« 
multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of  which 
the  main  object  is  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  populace.  James  would  have  shown  a 
more  judicious  munificence  and  a  more  judi- 
cious parsimony  if  he  had  traversed  London 
from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp, 
and  had  ordered  the  robes  of  his  wife  to  b« 
somewhat  less  tliickly  set  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. His  example  was,  however,  long  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors ;  and  sums  which,  well 
employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite  grati- 
fication to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  wer^ 
squandered  on  an  exhibition  to  which  only 
three  or  four  thousand  privileged  persons  were 
admitted.  At  length  the  old  practice  was  par- 
tially revived.  On  the  day  of  the  ooronation 
of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in 
which  many  deficiencies  might  be  noted,  but 
which  was  seen  with  interest  and  delight  by 
half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  mora 
costly  display  which  was  witnessed  by  a  select 
circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  th« 
ritual.  The  reason  publicly  assigned  was  that 
the  day  was  too  short  for  all  that  was  to  be 
done;  but  whoever  examines  the  changes  which 
were  made  will  see  that  the  real  object  was  to 
remove  some  things  highly  offensive  to  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic 
The  Communion  Serrice  was  not  read.  The 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  sovereign*  with  a 
richly-bound  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  and  of 
exhorting  him  to  prize  above  all  earthly  trea- 
sures a  volume  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  adulterated  with  false  doctrine,  waa 
omitted.  What  remained,  however,  after  all 
this  curtailment,  might  well  have  raised  scru- 
ples in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  Church  of  England  to  be  an  heretical 
society,  witliin  the  pale  of  which  salvation  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  king  made  an  oblation 
on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to  join  in  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Litany  which  was  chanted  by  the 
bishops,  lie  received  from  those  fsilse  prophets 
the  unction  typical  of  a  divine  influence,  and 
knelt  with  the  semblance  of  devotion  while 
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Uktiy  9tXM  down  upon  him  that  Holj  Spirit  of 
whioh  they  were,  in  his  estimation,  the  malig- 
nant and  obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies of  human  nature,  that  this  man, 
who,  from  a  fanatical  seal  for  his  religion, 
threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet  chose  to  com- 
mit what  was  little  short  of  an  act  of  apostasy 
rather  than  forego  the  chUdish  pleasure  of  be- 
ing invested  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of 
kingly  power.* 

Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  preached. 
He  was  one  of  those  writers  who  still  affected 
the  obsolete  style  of  Archbishop  Williams  and 
Bishop  Andrews.  The  sermon  was  made  up  of 
quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years  earlier 
might  have  been  admired,  but  such  as  moved 
the  scorn  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the 
purer  eloquence  of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Til- 
lotson.  King  Solomon  was  King  James.  Ado- 
nijah  was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a  Rye  House 
conspirator;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeller;  Abiathar, 
an  honest  but  misguided  old  Cavalier.  One 
phraise  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  king  was  above  the 
Parliament;  and  another  was  cited  to  prove 
tliat  he  alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  orator 
very  timidly  alluded  to  the  new  and  embarrass- 
ing position  in  which  the  Church  stood  with 
reference  to  the  sovereign,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in 
honour  those  Christians  who  remained  true  to 
their  religion,  and  had  treated  with  scorn  those 
who  sought  to  earn  his  favour  by  apostasy. 
The  service  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a 
BtAtely  banquet  in  the  hall,  the  banquet  by  bril- 
liant fire-works,  an^  the  fire-works  by  much 
bad  poetry,  f 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached 
the  zenith.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
new  king,  addresses  had  been  pouring  in  which 
expressed  profound  veneration  for  his  person 
and  office,  and  bitter  detestation  of  the  van- 
qmshed  Whigs.  The  magistrates  of  Middle- 
sex thanked  God  for  having  confotmded  the  de- 
signs of  those  regicides  and  excluders  who,  not 
content  with  having  murdered  one  blessed  mo- 
narch, were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations 
of  monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester  execrated 
the  blood-thirsty  villains  who  had  tried  to  de- 
priTe  his  migesty  of  his  just  inheritance.  The 
burgesses  of  Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that 
they  would  defend  him  against  all  plotting 
Achitophels  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The 
grand  jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Farliament  would  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 
Hany  corporations  pledged  themselves  never  to 
retam  to  Parliament  any  person  who  had  voted 
for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James.  Even 
the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The 
lawyers  and  traders  vied  with  each  other  in  ser- 


•  ItflB  Idda'ft  dMpateh  of  ^^  1080,  and  from  tht 
mpnaOoim  of  Um  F6ro  d*Orl0ftnt,  (Histoln  dos  lUvoln- 
tiaew  r  AagleterTe,  Uv.  xL)  It  ia  dawr  tlutt  rigid  CftthoUoa 
ta»i«ht  the  kfng'a  eoodnct  IndeAnjtible. 

t  undon  Qaaetta ;  0«aette  de  Fnneo;  ClarlM's  LUb  of 
Jmmm  the  Seeond,  U.  10;  IDstorj  of  th«  OoronAtlon  of 
Kiar  Jmbm  tbm  Second  aod  Queen  Manr,  by  Francis 
iudlbri,  LuKsater  Uerftld,  toL  1687;  KvelTn's  IMftrr, 
Har  31, 1685 ;  DMpeieb  of  the  Dateh  Ambumdora»  April 
^  1«8*»  B«iwC»  L«tt;  Sichard,  UL  7M;  A 


vility.  Inns  of  court  and  inns  of  chancery  sent 
u^  fervent  professions  of  attachment  and  sub* 
mission.  AH  the  great  commercial  societies, 
the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  the  Muscovia  Company, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Mer- 
chants, the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  re- 
quired them  still  to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the 
second  city  of  the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of 
London.  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
stronger  than  in  the  two  universities.  Oxford 
declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to 
obey  the  king  without  any  restActions  or  limi- 
tations. Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms, 
the  riolence  and  treachery  of  those  turbulent 
men  who  had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient 
channel.  { 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  con- 
siderable time,  every  number  of  the  London 
Gazette.  But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing 
that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal.  The  writs 
for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
Country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general 
election.  No  election  had  ever  taken  plaoe 
under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  court. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  Plot 
had  scared  into  Whip^gism  had  been  scared  back 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In  the 
counties  the  government  could  depend  on  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  upward,  and  on  the 
clergy  almost  to  a  man.  Tliose  boroughs  whioh 
had  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism  had  re- 
cently been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal 
sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by 
voluntary  surrender.  They  had  now  been  re- 
constituted in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the  crown. 
Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted,  the 
freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring 
squires.  In  some  of  the  small  western  corpo- 
rations, the  constituent  bodies  were  in  great 
part  composed  of  captains  and  lieutenants  of 
the  Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  every 
where  in  thh  interest  of  the  court.  In  every 
shire  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed 
a  powerful,  active,  and  vigilant  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the 
freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any 
Whig  candidate,  as  they  should  answer  it  to 
Him  who  had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and 
who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less 
deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these  advantages 
the  predominant  party  not  only  used  to  the 
utmost,  but  abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner, 
that  grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been 
true  to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore 
no  love  to  Republicans  and  schismatics,  stood 


preached  bejbre  their  M«jeatlea  King  Jamea  the  Seooad 
and  Quoen  Mary  at  thei^  Coronation  In  Weetniinater  Ah- 
hey,  April  23,  ll>8&,  by  Vranda,  Lord  Biahop  of  Kly,  and 
Lord  Almoner.  I  have  aeen  an  Italian  aooount  whidb 
was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  ia  chiefly  remarkahi# 
for  tlio  akill  with  whioh  the  writer  ainka  the  flust  that  tba 
prayera  and  psalms  were  In  Xngliab,  and  that  the  hiahupf 
were  heraUos. 

;  See  the  London  Oaaette  during  the  months  of  Febrw 
ary,  March,  and  April,  16U. 
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aghast,  and  angared  fW>m  each  beginnuigs  the 
approach  of  evil  timeB.* 

Yet  ^e  Whigs,  though  gufforing  the  just 
punishment  of  their  errors,  though  defeated, 
disheartened,  and  disorganized,  did  not  yield 
without  an  effort.  They  were  still  numerous 
among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the 
open  country.  In  some  districts,  in  Dorset- 
shii:e  for  example,  and  in  Somersetshire,  they 
were  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  In 
tne  remodelled  boroughs  they  could  do  nothing ; 
but  in  every  county  where  tliey  had  a  chance, 
they  struggled  desperately.  In  Bedfordshire, 
which  had  lately  been  represented  by  the  virtu- 
ous and  unfortunate  Russell,  they  were  victori- 
ous on  the  show  of  hands,  but  were  beaten  at 
the  poll.f '  In  Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hun- 
dred votes  to  eighteen  hundred.}  At  the  elec- 
tion for  Northamptonshire,  the  common  people 
were  so  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the  court 
candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was  drawn  out 
in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and 
was  ordered  to  load  with  bali.J  The  history 
of  the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more 
remarkable.  The  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity  and 
by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous, 
though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the 
politics  of  several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  carried  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords.  The  court  was  therefore  bent  on 
throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  himself  came  down 
into  Buckinghamshire  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing a  gentleman  named  Hacket,  who  stood  on 
the  high  Tory  interest  A  stratagem  was  de- 
vised which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  of 
success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling 
would  take  place  at  Ailesbury ;  and  Wharton, 
whose  skill  in  all  the  arts  of  electioneering  was 
unrivalled,  made  his  arrangements  on  that  sup- 
position. At  a  moment's  warning,  the  sheriff 
adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell.  Whar- 
ton and  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found 
that  Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already 
secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  free- 
holders were  compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to 
the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in 
the  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refresh- 
ments could  be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for 
BO  large  a  number  of  men  and  beasts,  though 
Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money 
when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused, 
disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day, 
an  iipmense  outlay  for  those  times.  Ii^ustice 
seems,  however,  to  have  animated  the  courage 
of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons 


•  It  would  be  9mgf  to  fill  a  TdltUM  with  what  Whig 
Iristorians  and  pamphleteers  hare  written  on  this  sal^eot 
I  will  dte  only  one  witneie,  a  Chnrahman  and  a  ^fwj. 


**SlectiotM,''  SATS  Svelyn,  "were  thought  to  he  very  In- 
deoentJy  carried  on  in  most  plaoee.  God  shre  a  better  tene 
ofit  than  Home  ezpectr— (May  10^  1086.)    Again  heaays^ 


*The  truth  ii)  there  were  many  of  the  new  member* 
whoee  eleotions  and  returns  were  unlvenelly  eondemned." 
,-<M«y22.) 

t  From  a  newg'letter  in  the  library  of  the  'Bjopl  Instl- 
tawm.  Gltters  mentkna  the  ■trength  of  the  Whig  party 
la  BedAndsfaire. 


of  the  constituents  of  John  Hampdem  Not 
only  was  Wharton  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but 
he  was  able  to  spare  his  seoond  vote  to  a  man 
of  moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  the 
chief  justice'ij  candidate.  || 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  Th« 
Whigs  polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes, 
the  Tories  about  two  thousand.  The  common 
people  were  vehement  on  the  Whig  side,  raised 
the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  bishops,"  insulted 
the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked 
down  one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows,  and  beat  the  constables.  The 
militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the  riot,  and 
was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  the 
festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When  the  poll 
closed,  a  salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
and  the  crown  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  bells  rang.  The  newly  elected  members 
went  in  state  to  the  city  Cross,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long  train  of 
knights  and  squires.  The  procession,  as  it 
marched,  sang  *'  Joy  to  Great  CeBsar,"  a  loyal 
ode,  which  had  lately  been  vmtten  by  Durfey, 
and  which,  though  Uke  all  Durfey's  writings, 
utterly  contemptible,  was  at  that  time  almost 
as  popular  as  Lillebullero  became  a  few  years 
later.f  Round  the  Cross  the  train-bands  were 
drawn  up  in  order ;  a  bonfire  was  lighted  ;  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  burned ;  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  militia  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  knights  of  the  shire  were 
escorted  with  great  pomp  to  the  choir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean  preach 
a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  were  afterward  feasted  by  the 
mayor.** 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  a  courtier  whose  name  afterward  ob- 
tained a  melancholy  celebrity,  was  attended  by 
circumstances  which  excited  interest  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  which  were  thought  not  unworthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  foreign 
ministers.  Newcastle  was  lighted  up  with 
bonfires.  The  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyous 
peal.  A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a 
black  box  resembling  that  which,  according  to 
the  popular  fable,  contained  the  contract  be- 
tween Charles  the  Second  and  Lucy  Walters, 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  with 
loud  acclamations,  ft 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  coiirti. 
James  found  with  delight  that  it  would  be  tm- 
necessary  for  him  to  expend  a  farthing  in  buy- 
ing vot^s.  He  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons 
was   just    such    as   he  should    himself  ha^ve 


i  Bramston*!  Memolrt. 

I  Reflections  on  a  Rcmonstranoo  and  Protetrtatlon  of  all 
the  good  ProteetantB  of  this  Kingdom,  1689 ;  Dialqgao  b«»- 
tween  Two  Friendsb  1689. 

I  Memoirs  of  the  Lifo  of  Thomas^  marqneas  of  Tfluunon* 
1716. 

f  Bee  the  Ouardlan,  No.  07 ;  an  exquisite  sprclmcn  of 
Addison's  peculiar  manner.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  fln<l 
in  any  other  writer  such  an  instance  of  benoToltt 
cately  flavoored  with  contempt 

••  The  Ohwrrator,  April  4, 1685. 

ft  Despateh  of  the  Dutch  AmbaMsdor*,  Apdl  -^  1« 
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Btmed;*  and  this  House  of  OommonB  it  was 
m  his  power,  as  the  law  then  stood,  to  keep  to 
the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might 
DOW  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His 
natore  was  not  placable ;  and,  while  still  a  sub- 
ject, he  had  suffered  some  iiguries  and  indig- 
aities  which  might  moTe  STen  a  placable  nature 
to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment  One  set  of 
men,  in  particular,  had,  with  a  baseness  and 
cruelty  beyond  all  example  and  all  description, 
sttacked  his  honour  and  his  life,  the  witnesses 
uf  the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  them,  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  men- 
tion of  their  names  excites  the  disgust  and 
horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond 
(he  reach  of  human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in 
his  wickedness,  without  one  sig^  of  remorse  or 
shame-t  Dugdale  had  followed  to  the  grave, 
driven  mad,  men  said,  by  the  furies  of  an  evil 
conscience,  and  with  loud  shrieks  imploring 
those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take  away 
Lord  Stafford. t  Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.  His 
end  was  all  horror  and  despair ;  and,  with  his 
last  breath,  he  bad  told  his  attendant  to  throw 
him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  burial-ground.  J  But 
Gates  and  Bangerfield  were  still  within  the 
reaeli  of  the  stern  prince  whom  they  had 
wrenged.  James,  a  short  time  before  his  ac- 
cession, had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Gates  for  defamatory  words,  and  a  jury  had 
/riven  damages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds. ||  T&e  defendant 
had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  lying  in 
prison  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release. 
Two  biUs  of  indictment  against  him  for  per- 
jury had  been  found  by  the  grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections 
the  trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates 
had  scarcely  a  friend  left.  All  intelligent 
Whlga  were  now  convinced  that,  even  if  his 
narrative  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  he  bad 
ereoted  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstruc- 
ture of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded  him  as  a 
pabllc  benefactor.  These  people  well  knew 
that,  if  he  were  convicted,  Ms  sentence  would 
be  one  of  extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  manage 
an  eseape.  Though  as  yet  in  confinement  only 
for  debt,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  and  even  so 
be  waa  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody. 
The  naastiff  that  guarded  his  door  was  poi* 
aoned;  and,  on  the  very  night  preceding  his 
trial,  a  ladder  of  ropea  was  introduced  into 
kiscea. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  Westminster  Hall  waf  crowded  with  spec- 
tator!!, among  whom  were  many  Roman  Catho- 
lics, eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humiliation  of 


•BvmK,Lea6. 

t  A  &lthfhl  aeeowit  of  tbe  Sicknen,  Death,  and  Barlal 
•rcutein  Bedlov,  lOM;  Narrative  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 

t  Mtb*i  Intrig  M  ofthe  Po|»kh  Plot,  1886. 

I  Boni«t,  L  430. 

I  8e*  thepiooeeiffaige  in  the  Oolleetion  of  Stete  Triali. 

t  Rvdyn'i  JHwy,  Kay  7, 1686. 

**  Then  msMia  manj  plctmes  of  Oataa    Tbe  aoat 


their  persecutor. IT  A  few  years  earlier,  hit 
short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of  a 
badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon, 
his  purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous  length  of 
chin,  hod  been  familiar  to  all  who  frequejjtcd 
the  courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol 
of  the  nation.  Wherever  he  had  appeared, 
men  had  uncovered  their  heads  to  him.  The 
lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the  r^alm 
had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times  had  now 
changed;  and  many,  who  had  formerly  re- 
garded him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  fea- 
tures on  which  villany  seemed  to  be  written  by 
the  hand  of  God.** 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt» 
that  this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  delibe-  - 
rately  murdered  several  guiltless  persons,  lie 
called  in  vain  on  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and  ex- 
tolled him  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour.  Some 
of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  them- 
selves. None  of  them  said  any  thing  tending 
to  his  vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  or 
Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him  with  hav- 
ing deceived  the  houses,  and  drawn  on  them  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  The  judges 
browbeat  and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  in- 
temperance which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He 
betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shame, 
and  faced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst 
upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness  box 
with  the  insolence  of  despair.  He  was  convict- 
ed on  both  indictments.  His  offence,  thought 
in  a  moral  light,  murder  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely 
a  misdemeanor.  The  tribunal,  however,  wa« 
desirous  to  make  his  punishment  more  severe 
than  that  of  felons  or  traitors,  and  not  merely 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  to  put  him  to  death  by 
frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in 
Palace  Yard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall 
with  an  inscription  declaring  his  infamy  over 
his  head,  to  be  pilloried  agam  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days, 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  If, 
against  all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 
survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times 
every  year  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his 
dungeon  and  exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different 
parts  of  the  capital,  ff 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  exe- 
cuted. On  Uie  day  on  which  Oates  was  pil- 
loried in  Palace  Tard,  he  was  mercilessly  pelted, 
and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  ;XX 
but  in  the  city  his  partisans  mustered  in  great 
force,  raised  a. riot,  and  upset  the  pillory. {{ 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  rescue  their 
favourite.  It  was  supposed  that  heVould  try 
to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which  awaited  him 
by  swallowing  poison.    All  that  he  ate  and 

striking  deMriptioiu  of  hli  penon  are  In  North^s  Examep, 
226,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Acliitophel,  and  in  a  broai^ 
side  entitled  ▲  Hne  and  Cry  after  T.  0. 

ft  The  proceedings  will  be  fbiind  at  length  in  the  Collet 
tlon  of  State  Triala. 

tt  Gaaotte  de  Franoe,  J^  1666. 

8  DespatdholtheXhit^AmbaMadoHb  lfaj|{,lflOiw 
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drank  was  therefore  careftiUy  inspected.  On 
the  following  morning  he  was  brought  forth  to 
undergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an  early  hour 
an  innumerable  multitude  filled  all  the  streets 
from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman 
laid  on  the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as 
■howed  that  he  had  received  special  instruc- 
tions. The  blood  ran  down  in  rivulets.  For  a 
time  the  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy ; 
but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way. 
His  bellowings  were  frightful  to  hear.  He 
swooned  several  times;  but  the  scourge  still 
continued  to  descend.  When  he  was  unbound, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  borne  as  much  as  the 
human  frame  can  bear  without  dissolution. 
James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog- 
ging. His  answer  was  short  and  clear.  "He 
Siall  go  through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his 
body."  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
queen's  intercession,  but  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  such  a  wretch. 
After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours, 
Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon. 
He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge.  He  seemed 
quite  insensible,  and  the  Tories  reported  that 
he  had  stupified  himself  with  strong  drink.  A 
person  who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second 
day  said  that  they  were  seventeen  hundred. 
The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so  narrowly 
that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought 
his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it  as 
a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  doors  of  the  pri- 
son closed  upon  him.  During  many  months  he 
remained  ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate. 
It  was  said  that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole  days  uttering 
deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat  pulled 
aver  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our 
institutions  or  of  our  factions,  had  heard  that 
a  persecution  of  singular  barbarity  had  raged 
in  our  island  against  the  professors  of  the  true 
faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the 
diief  murderer.  There  was,  therefore,  great 
joy  in  distant  countries  when  it  was  known  that 
the  divine  justice  had  overtaken  him.  Engrav- 
ings of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and 
writhing  at  the  cart's  tail,  were  circulated  all 
over  Europe;  and  epigrammatists,  in  many  lan- 
guages, made  merry  with  the  doctoral  title 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked  that 
■inee  his  forehead  could  not  be  made  to  blush, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  back  should 

do  BO.* 

Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  they 
did  not  equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  suffiered  to  become  obso- 
lete, treated  the  false  witness,  who  had  caused 
death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murderer. f 
This  was  wise  and  righteous;  for  such  a  witness 


«  JErrlyn'ii  Diary,  Mar  22. 1685;  Eachanl.  Ui.  741;  Bui^ 
Mt,  t.  63^ ;  Obworator,  Mar  27, 1685 ;  Oatet>  EiVtar,  89 ;  Tom 
BrowB*8  Advice  to  Dr.  OatM.  Some  Intereatinff  dream* 
•tanoea  are  mentloiied  in  a  broadiido,  printed  for  A. 
Broolu,  Charinff  Ctomi,  1686.  I  have  Men  eontemporarr 
Vrench  and  Itaitan  pamphletR  eontalnlng  the  hiitorv  of 
the  trial  and  execution.  A  print  of  Titvi  in  the  pillory 
ira«  pablished  at  Milan,  wKh  the  following  ouriout  inaerip- 
tSon :  <*Qaesto  i  el  naturale  ritratto  di  Tito  Otea,  o  vero 
Oati^  Incleee,  posto  in  berlina,  nno  de^  prlndpali  profee- 
Md  delU  raliilon  ProtMtaate^  Menimo  pereeoutore  dtf 


is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  murderers.  To  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood  he  has  added 
the  guilt  of  riolating  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment into  which  man  can  enter  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  making  institutions  to  Which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  pub!ic  should  look  with  respect 
and  confidence  instruments  of  frightful  wrung 
and  objects  of  general  distrust  The  pain  pro- 
duced by  an  ordinary  assassination  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  pain  produced  by  assassina- 
tion of  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the 
agents.  The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  very 
small  part  of  what  makes  an  execution  horrible. 
The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the  sufferer, 
the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  with 
him,  the  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  are  things  far  more  dreadful 
than  death  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  father  of  a  lar^  family  would 
rather  be  bereaved  of  all  his  children  by  acci- 
dent or  by  disease  than  lose  one  cf  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false  testi- 
mony is  therefore  the  most  aggravated  species 
of  murder ;  and  Oates  had  been  gui.'ty  of  many 
such  murders.  Nevertheless,  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  him  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. In  sentencing  him  to  be  stripped  of  his 
eccleidastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  tfaa 
judges  seem  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  power. 
They  were  xmdoubtedly  competent  to  inflict 
whipping,  nor  had  the  law  assigned  a  limU  to 
the  number  of  stripes;  but  the  spirit  of  tba 
law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanor  should  ha 
punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious 
felonies.  The  worst  felon  oould  only  be  hanged. 
Th6  judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates 
to  be  scourged  to  death.  That  the  law  was 
defective  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse ;  for  defective 
laws  should  be  altered  by  the  Legislature,  and 
not  strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and  least  of  all 
should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  torture  and  destroying  Ufe.  That 
Oates  was  a  bad  man  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse^ 
for  the  guilty  are  almost  always  the  first  to 
suffer  those  hardships  which  are  afterward  used 
as  precedents  for  oppressing  the  innocent.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  present  case.  Merciless  fl<^ginff 
soon  became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  politi- 
cal misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated  kind. 
Men  were  sentenced  for  hasty  words  spoken 
against  the  government  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnestness,  begged 
to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital  charges,  and 
sent  to  the  gallows.  Happily,  the  progress  of 
this  great  eril  was  speedily  stopped^by  the  Be- 
Yolution,  and  by  that  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unnsusil 
punishments. 

The  rillany  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that 
of  Oates,  destroyed  many  innocent  victims,  for 
Dangerfield  had  not  taken  up  the  trade  of  & 
witntes  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon  and 
juries  had  become  incredulous.  {  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the 


Cattolicl,  e  gran  sperginro.'*  I  have  aim  a  Dutch  engrav- 
Ing  of  his  ponlAhment,  with  mme  Latin  Terscs,  of  vhSck 
the  following  are  a  upedmen  : 

*«  At  Doctor  fiettn  non  flrtoe  pertnlit  ictnt, 
A  tortore\iato«  hand  nolU  In  corpore  gratoe, 
niaecreC  at  vero  Melem  ob  eommliuu  rubeiw.* 
The  anagram  oThla  oame^  ■*Te8tiii  Ovat,"  nay  b*  tmad 
on  many  prints  published  in  dlffurent  countries, 
t  Blackttone's  Commentaries,  Chapter  of  Uomldda. 
X  Aoeording  to  Rojtpt  North,  fho  judgi's  decided  ^ 
*. *"*'"•  fiarloff  It ' — ' ''* — *  ^^ ' 


( bv«D  prevloutly  oonvleMl  of  yxjpmtj^ 
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tif  HM.  He  hftd,  daring 
the  agitation  eansed  hj  the  Exclusion  Bill,  put 
tnth  a  narratiye  containing  some  false  and  odi* 
•u  imputations  on  the  late  and  on  the  pre* 
not  king.  For  this  publication  he  was  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  Hre  years,  suddenly  taken  up, 
brought  before  the  Priyy  Council,  committed, 
tried,  eonyicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
teom  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to 
Ijrbum.  The  wretched  man  behaTed  with  great 
mrontety  during  the  trial;  but  when  he  heard 
Us  doom,  he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gaye 
himself  up  for  dead,  and  chose  a  text  for  his 
ftmera!  sermon.  His  forebodings  were  just. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  seyerely 
as  Oates  had  been;  but  he  had  not  Oates's  iron 
Strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  the  execution, 
Ilangerfield  was  put  into  a  hackney-coach  and 
was  taken  back  to  prison.  As  he  passed  the 
•emer  of  Hatton  Garden,  a  Tory  gentleman  of 
Chray's  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  cried  out  with  brutal  levity,  "Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this  morning?" 
The  bleeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  in- 
inlt,  answered  with  a  curse.  Francis  instantly 
strock  him  in  the  face  with  a  cane,  which  in- 
fared  the  eye.  Dangerfield  was  carried  dying 
mto  Newgate.  This  dastardly  outrage  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  bystanders.  They  seized 
Francis,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  The  appearance  of  Dan- 
gerfleld's  body,  which  had  been  frightfully  lace- 
rated by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  belieye  that 
his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by 
the  stripes  which  he  had  receired.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  chief  justice  thought  it  conve- 
ment  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst  guilty 
only  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and 
executed  for  murder.  His  dying  speech  is  one 
of  the  most-  curious  monuments  of  that  age. 
The  savage  spirit  which  had  brought  him  to  Uie 
gallows  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Boasts 
of  his  loyalty  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  min- 
gled with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he 
eommended  his  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.  An 
'  idle  rumour  had  been  circulated  that  his  wife 
was  in  love  with  Dangerfield,  who  was  eminently 
handsomp  and  renowned  for  gallantry.  The 
fktal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted  by 
jealousy.  The  dying  husband,  with  an  earnest- 
Bew  hint  ridiculous,  half  pathetic,  vindicated 
file  lady's  character.  She  was,  he  said,  a  vir- 
tuous woman ;  she  came  of  a  loyal  stock,  and, 
if  she  had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage 
TOW,  would  at  least  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a 
Charchman  for  her  paramour.* 

About  the  same  time,  a  culprit,  who  bore  very 
Bttle  resemblance  to  Gates  or  Dangerfield,  ap- 
peared on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Ko  eminent  chief  of  a  party  has  ever  passed 
through  many  years  of  civil  and  rdigious  dis- 
Beosion  with  more  innocence  than  Iii(£ard  Bax- 


to  be  A  wItneM  of  the  plot  But  this  \b 
gmmy  ixwtaaoeg  of  Roger's  InaMnrMy.  It  ap- 
&  tb*  report  of  the  triAl  of  Iiosd  OafltloMiiM  & 
J%a»,  1080,  that,  after  mtwh  altercation  between  ooonML 
mad  nnadi  eoosoltatiOB  amonr  the  jtulgef  of  the  difforent 
UMi'i  fta  Weetmineter  Hall,  Dangerflpid  was  sworn,  and 
■ifcit*  to  tell  hbstovj,  but  tbeJniyTwr  property  nfoaed 
Is  hdiBTe  hhn. 

e  ]>aa0nfleld'e  trial  was  not  le-Mrteibnt  I  have  anna 
will  iru  aoeoant  of  it  in  a  «>nteaiporai7  broadside.  An  ab- 
*net  fiftlM  etidenee  acainst  Vrandi,  and  his 
vfflbeCmiMlintbeOoUKttonofState^     ~ 
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Uap.  He  belosBged  to  thd  mlltlest  and  most  tenf- 
perate  section  of  the  Ftiritan  body.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
thought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  tha 
houses,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  acting  as 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary 
army;  but  his  clear  and  somewhat  skepticu 
understanding,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice^ 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He  exerted 
himself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  die  Com- 
monwealth he  had  the  boldness  4o  express,  on 
many  occasions,  and  once  even  in  Cromwell's 
presence,  love  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  While  the  royal  family 
was  in  exile,  Baxter's  lifb  was  chiefly  passed  at 
Kidderminster  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of 
parochial  dudes.  He  heartily  concurred  in  tire 
Restoration,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  Episcopalians  and  Pre»> 
byterians ;  for,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his  time, 
he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  of  small  account  when  compared  with  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  and  had  never, 
even  when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to  the  ruling 
powers,  joined  in  the  outcry  against  bishops. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  fac- 
tions failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of  Here- 
ford, quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster, 
and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study. 
His  theological  writings,  though  too  moderate 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  Churchmen 
called  him  a  Roundhead;  and  many  Noncon* 
formists  accused  him  of  Brastianism  and  Armi- 
nianism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the 
purity  of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his  facultieSi 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  were  acknow< 
lodged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  per- 
suasion.  His  political  opinions,  in  spite  of  thi 
oppression  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suf 
fered,  were  moderate.  He  was  partial  to  tha/ 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both  Whigi 
and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  curs* 
ing  the  Trimmers,  when  he  remembered  who  it 
was  that  had  blessed  the  peace-makers,  f 

In  a  Commentary  on  Hm  New  Testament,  ht 
had  complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the 
persecution  which  the  Dissenters  sufi'ered.  That 
men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought  a 
high  crime  against  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Roger  Lestrange,  the  champion  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  sounded  tha 
note  of  war  in  the  Observator.  An  information 
was  filed.  Baxter  begged  that  he  might  ba 
allawed  some  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
It  was  on  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pUloried 
in  Palace  Yard  that  the  illustrious  chief  of  tha 


in.  T41.  Bnmet's  narrativ*)  contains  more  mistakes  than 
lines.  8oe,  also,  North's  Examen,  256,  the  sketch  of  Dan- 
Kerfle1d*s  Ufr  In  the  Bloody  Aariaes^  and  the  Obserraior  of 
July  2S^  166ft.  In  the  reiy  rare  rolnme  entitied  "  Bu» 
einct  Genealogies,  by  Bobert  Halstoad,*'  Lord'  Peterbo- 
rough says  that  Dangerliold,  with  whom  ho  had  some 
intoroonne,  wm  **  a  yonng  man  who  aiipeared  under  a 
deoent  figure,  a  serious  beharionr,  and  with  words  that 
did  not  sseik  to  pxoeeed  ftom  a  c  Samoa  nadevstaad- 
lag." 

t  Baatei'a  Pveihoe  to  Sir  Mattbea  BaleV 
the  Nature  of  True  lUIigion,  1684. 
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Pnritaiw,  opprested  hj  age-  and  iBfinnitiee, 
came  to  Westminster  Hall  to  make  this  request. 
Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  *<Not  a 
minute,"  he  cried,  **  to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal 
irith  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There 
stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and,  if 
Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together." 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd 
of  those  who  loved  and  honoured  Baxter  filled 
the  court.  At  his  side  stood  Doctor  William 
Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist 
divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of  great  note, 
PoUexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant Pollexfen  had  scarce  begun  his  address 
to  the  jury,  when  the  chief  justice  broke  forth: 
*^  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark 
on  you.  Tou  are  the  patron  of  the  faction. 
This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a 
hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He 
would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  with- 
out book;"  and  then  his  lordship  turned  up 
his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing 
through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Baxter's  style  of  praying,  ''Lord, 
we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear 
people."  Pollexfen  gently  reminded  the  court 
that  his  late  majesty  had  thought  Baxter  de- 
serving of  a  bishopric.  ''And  what  ailed  the 
old  blockhead  then,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "that  he 
did  not  take  it?"  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 
madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip 
such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than 
his  leader.  "  Tou  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes, 
Mr.  Wallop,"  said  the  judge.  "Gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist 
such  factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no 
purpose.  "  If  you  do  not  know  your  duty," 
Bftid  Jefireys,  "  I  will  teach  it  you." 

Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempt- 
ed to  put  in  a  word;  but  the  chief  justice 
drowned  all  expostulation  in  a  torrent  of  ri- 
baldry and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of 
Hudibras.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speak- 
ing respectfully  of  bishops."  "Baxter  for 
bishops!"  cried  the  judge;  "that's  a  merry 
conceit  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mcnn  by 
bishops — ^rascals  like  yourself,  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians !" 
Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again 
Jeffreys  bellowed,  "Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every 
book  as  f^ll  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  fiill  of  meat. 
By  the  g^ace  of  God,  1*11  look  after  thee.  I  see 
ft  great  many  of  yonr  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don.  And 
there,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye  on 
Bates,  "  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  yoirr 
elbow.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I 
will  crush  you  ell!" 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior 
<)ounsel  for  the  defence  made  a  last  effort,  and 
undertook  to  show  that  the  words  of  which 
•omplaini  waa  made  would  not  l>ear  Uie  con- 
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Btruetion  put  on  thcnn  by  ih%  iBfoTWMt^kouL  Wits 
this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context  In  • 
moment  he  was  roared  down.  "You  shaVft 
turn  the  court  into  a  conventicle !"  The  noiito 
of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of  those  who 
surrounded  Baxter.  "  Snirelliiig  calves  f  **  saSd 
the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  Were  in  attendanoo^ 
and  among  them  were  several  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  chief  justicv 
would  hear  nothing.  "Does  yonr  lordsh^ 
think,"  said  Baxter,  "  that  any  jury  will  con* 
vict  a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?"  "  I  war* 
rant  you.  Air.  Baxter,"  said  Jeffreys.  "  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that"  Jeffreys  was 
right  The  sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  go* 
vemment.  The  juries,  selected  by  the  sherlA 
from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  T017 
party,  conferred  for  ».  moment,  and  returned  • 
verdict  of  guilty.  "  My  lord,"  said  Baxter,  as 
he  left  the  court,  "  there  was  once  a  chief  jus- 
tice who  would  have  treated  me  very  differ* 
ently."  He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtuous 
friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  "There  is  not  m 
Jionest  man  in  England,"  said  Jeffreys,  "bot 
looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."* 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,'  a  lenient 
one.     What  passed  in  conference  among  th« 

i'udges  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  was  be» 
ieved  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  chief  justice  was  overruled 
by  his  three  brethren.  He  proposed,  it  ia 
said,  that  Baxter  should  be  whipped  throng^ 
London  at  the  cart's  tail.  The  majority  thought 
that  an  eminent  divine  who,  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury  before,  had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who 
was  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be  sufB* 
cicntly  punished  for  a  few  sharp  words  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  f 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  by 
a  judge  who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
a  favourite  of  the  sovereign,  indicated,  in  % 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded  the 
Protestant  Nonconformists.  But  already  that 
feeling  had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  and 
more  terrible  signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land had  met.  James  had  purposely  hastened 
the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  postponed  the 
session  of  the  English  houses  in  the  hope  that 
the  examples  set  at  Edinburgh  would  produce 
a  good  effect  at  Westminster ;  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  northern  kingdom  was  as  obsequious 
as  those  provincial  estates  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  their 
ancient  functions  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy. 
None  but  an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  or  could  vote  even  for  a  mem- 
ber; and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  ws« 
always  a  Tory.  From  an  assembly  thus  con- 
stituted, little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes 
was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  the  assembly 
thus  constituted  could  pass  no  law  which  had 
not  been  previously  approved  by  a  committee 
of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily 
granted.  In  a  Randal  point  of  view,  indeed^ 
the  liberality  of  the  Scottish  estates  was  of  little 
consequence.  They  gave,  however,  what  their 
scanty  means  permitted.    Th«y  annexed  in  p«^- 
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petnity  to  the  crown  the  dnties  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in  his  time 
had  been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  They  also  settled  on  James 
ibr  life  an  additional  anntial  income  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equira- 
lent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
whole  sum  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  was 
about  sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than 
what  was  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer 
every  fortnight* 

HaTing  little  money  to  gire,  the  estates  sup- 
plied the  defeet  by  loyal  protestations  and  bar- 
barous statutes.  The  king,  in  a  letter  which 
Yas  read  to  them  at  the  opening  of  their  ses- 
Bon,  called  on  them  in  yehement  language  to 
provide  new  penal  laws  against  the  refractory 
rresbyterians,  and  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  business  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
pose such  laws  in  person  from  the  throne.  His 
eommands  were  obeyed.  A  statute  framed  bv 
tiie  ministers  of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed, 
which  stands  forth,  even  among  the  statutes  of 
that  unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period, 
pre-eminent  in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few 
bat  emphatic  words,  that  whoever  should  preach 
in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  should  attend, 
either  as  preacher  or  as  hearer,  a  conventicle 
in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished  with  death 
and  eonfiacation  of  property,  f 

This  law,  passed  at  the  king's  instance  by  an 
assembly  devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial 
notice ;  for  he  has  been  frequently  represented 
by  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince  rash  indeed, 
and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but  in- 
tent on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  ruler 
can  pursue,  the  establishment  of  entire  religious 
liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  por- 
tions of  his  life,  when  detached  from  the  rest 
and  superficially  considered,  seem  to  warrant 
this  favourable  view  of  his  character. 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many 
years,  a  persecuted  man ;  and  persecution  had 
produced  its  uanal  effect  on  him.  His  mind, 
dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.  While  he- was  excluded 
from  the  court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from 
the  eouncil,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  also 
excluded  from  the  throne,  only  because  he  could 
not  help  believing  in  transubstantiation  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke  behind.  What, 
he  often  said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
visit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought  to 
he  reserved  for  acts?  What  more  impolitic 
than  to  reject  the  servioes  of  good  soldiers,  sea- 
men, lairyers,  diplomatists,  financiers,  because 
thej  hold  nnaound  opinions  about,  the  number 
of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluripresence  of  saints? 
fie  learned  by  rote  the  commonplaces  which  all 
sects  repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring 
oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when  they  are 
able  to  retaliate  it  Indeed,  he  rehearsed  his 
lesson  so  well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear 
hin  on  this  subject  gave  him  credit  for  mueh 
more  sense  and  mueh  readier  elocution  than  he 
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really  possessed.  His  professicns  imposed  on 
somo  charitable  pe^^sons,  and  perhaps  impofied 
on  himself ;  but  his  seal  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science ended  with  the  predominance  of  the 
Whig  party.  When  fortune  changed,  when  he 
was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would  perse* 
cute  him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  per* 
secute  others,  his  real  propensities  began  te 
show  themselves.  He  hated  the  Puritan  sects 
with  a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and  politi- 
cal, hereditary  and  personal.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  foes  of  heaven,  as  the  foes  of  aU 
legitimate  authority  in  Church  and  State,  as 
his  great-grandmother's  foes  and  his  gran<^ 
father's,  his  father's  and  his  mother's,  his  bro- 
ther's and  his  own.  He,  who  had  complained 
so  loudly  of  the  laws  against  papists,  now  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  conceive  how  men 
could  have  the  impudence  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  tlie  Puritans.  {  He,  whose 
favourite  theme  had  been  the  injustice  of  re- 
quiring civil  functionaries  to  take  religious 
tests,  established  in  Scotland,  when  he  resided 
thero  as  viceroy,  the  most  rigorous  religious 
test  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  empire.} 
He,  who  had  expressed  Just  indignation  whe& 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged  and 
quartered,  amused  himself  with  hearing  Cove- 
nanters shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while 
their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots.  U  Jn 
this  mood  he  became  king,  and  he  immediately 
demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequious 
estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge  of  their 
loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever 
in  our  islands  been  enacted  against  Protestant 
Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  in  perfect  harmony^  The  fiery 
persecution  which  had  raged  when  he  rulea 
Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter  than  ever 
from  the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were 
most  numerous  were  given  up  to  the  license  o^ 
the  army.  With  the  army  was  mingled  a  mi- 
litia, composed  of  the  most  violent  and  profli- 
gate of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcopa- 
lians. Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which 
oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  districis 
were  the  dragoons  commanded  by  James  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these 
wioked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the 
names  of  devils  and  damned  souls.  ^  The  chief 
of  this  Tophet  on  earth,  a  soldier  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  whet- 
ever  the  Soottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energgr 
of  hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by 
whieh  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the 
peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  mad- 
ness, would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  i]|- 
stanees  must  suffice^  and  all  those  instances 
shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of  a  single  for^ 
night,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the  Soottish 
Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James, 
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•Dacted  a  iiew  lair  of  impreoedented  seTerity 
against  Dissenters. 

John  Brown,  a  peer  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  singiilar  piety,  commonly  called 
the  Christian  carrier.  Many  years  later,  wh«i 
Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  religioua 
^eedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine 
thuigs,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that 
the  tyrants  conld  ^d  no  offence  in  him  except 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  public  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May 
he  was  catting  turf,  when  he  waa  seized  by 
Claverhouse's  dragoonB,  rapidly  examined,  con- 
fioted  of  nonconformity,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  among  the  sol- 
diers, it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner, 
for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present.  She 
led  one  little  child  by  the  hand:  it  was  easy  to 
gee  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  another ; 
and  even  those  wild  and  hard-hearted  men, 
who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelxebub  and 
ApoUyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wickedness 
of  butchering  her  husband  before  her  face. 
The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above  himself 
by  the  hear  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed  loud 
and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  *  It  was  reported  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in 
her  agony,  <*Well,  sir,  well;  the  day  of  reck- 
oning will  come;"  and  that  the  murderer  re- 
5 lied,  <*  To  man  I  can  answer  for  wkat  I  have 
one ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into 
mine  own  hand  t"  Tet  it  was  rumoured  that 
6ven  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adamantine 
heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of  his  victim  made 
an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Oil- 
lies  and  John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by 
a  military  tribunal  consisting  of  fifteen  sol- 
diers. The  indictment  is  still  extant  The 
prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  bui  with  holding  the  same  pernicious 
doctrines  wmch  had  impelled  others  to  rebel, 
and  with  wanting  only  opportunity  to  act  upon 
those  doctrines.  The  proceeding  waa  sum- 
mary. In  a  few  hours  tne  two  culprits  were 
convicted,  hanged,  and  flung  together  in  a  hole 
vnder  the  gallows.* 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  signaliied  by  more 
than  one  great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists 
had  from  the  doctrina  of  reprobation  drawn 
the  consequence  that  to  pray  for  a&y  pvson 
who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition  was  an 
act  of  mutiny  against  the  eternal  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Three  poor  labouring 
men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable  divi- 
nity, were  arrested  by  an  ofilcer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.  They  were  asked  whe- 
ther they  would  pray  for  "Mng  James  the  Se- 
venth. They  ref^ed  to  do  so  except  under 
the  condition  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  A 
file  of  musketeers  was  drawn  out  The  pri- 
soners knelt  down;  they  ware  blindfolded; 
and,  within  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
•topped,  their  blood  was  lapped  up  by  the 
dogs.* 
While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act 
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not  less  horrible  was  perpetrating  In  Eskilal^ 
One  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters,  overcomi 
by  sickness,  had  found  shelter  in  tiie  house  of 
a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there.   The 
corpse  was  discovered  by  the  lidrd  of  Wester- 
hall,  a  petty  ^ant,  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Covenant,  jprofessed  inordinate  zeal  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  who  had,  since  the  Be- 
storation,  purphasecl  tiie  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment by  apostasy,  and  who  felt  toward  the 
party  which  he  had  deserted  the  implacable 
hatred  of  an  apostate.    This  man  pulled  down 
the  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried  away 
her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields,  dragged  her 
son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad,  before  Claver* 
house,  who  happened  to  be  marching  throu^ 
that  part  of  the  countary.     Claverhouse  was 
that  day  strangely  lenient    Some  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  death 
of  the  Christian  carrier  ten  days  before.    But 
Westerhall  was  eager  to  sigaalize  his  loyalty, 
and  extorted  a  sullen  consent     The  guns  were 
loaded,  and  the  youtii  was  told  to  puU  his  bon- 
net over  his  face.    He  refused,  and  stood  con- 
fronting his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand.     "I  can  look  yon  in  the  face,''  he  said; 
**1  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need  be 
ashamed.    But  how  will  you  look  in  that  day 
when  you  shall  be  judged  by  what  is  Vritten  in 
this  book  ?"    He  fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in 
the  moor.f 

On  the  same  day,  two  women,  Margaret  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an 
aged  widow,  the  latter  a  maiden  of  eighteen, 
suffered  death  for  their  religion  in  Wigtonshire. 
They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Cove- 
nanters, and  to  attend  the  EpisoopiJ  worship. 
They  refused,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
drowned.    They  were  carried  to  «  spot  which 
the  Solway  overflows  twice  a  day,  and  fastened 
to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.   The  elder  sufferer  was  placed 
near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  that 
her  last  agonies  might  terrify  the  younger  into 
submission.    The  si^t  was  dreadful ;  but  the 
courage  of  the  survivor  was  sustained  by  an 
enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded  in 
martyrology.    She  saw  the  aea  draw  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.     She 
prayed  and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the  waves 
choked  her  voice.    When  she  had  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a  cruel  mercy, 
unbound  and  restored  to  life.     When  she  came 
to  herself,  pityinff  friends  and  neighbours  im« 
plored  her  to  yield.    "  Bear  Margaret,  only  say 
God  save  the  King!"    The  poor  |^1,  true  to 
her  stem  theology,  gasped   out»  "May  €k>d 
save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will  I"     Her  friends 
crowded  round  the  presiding  officer.    "  She  has 
said  it;  indeed,  sir,  she  has  said  it."     "Will 
she   take    the    abjuration  t"    he    demanded. 
"  Never  I"  she  exclaimed.    <*  I  am  Christ's ;  let 
me  go !"    And  the  waters  closed  over  her  for 
the  last  time.  J 

Thus  was  Scotiand  governed  by  that  prince 
whom  ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a 


X  Murdered  Ibr  ownlsy  Chitet « 
RMd  or  Ua  Cbnuih,  tad  no  i 
But  her  not  ewniDff  pnimey. 
And  not  abJarlnK  Preebytenr  i 
Wittiin  the  Mir  tttMl  to  A  stake, 
■le  Bofltoed  ta  Chrbt  Jeina'  aak*.** 
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friend  of  nllglottr  KtMrfy,  wlioie  mhtortiuie  it 
VM  to  be  too  irise  and  too  good  for  the  sge  in 
whUsh  he  Hted.  Nay,  eran  thoM  law«  which 
snthoriz«d  him  to  goWni  thus  ir«re  in  his  jndg^ 
ment  reprehensibly  lealent  While  his  offioere 
were  eommitting  &«  nmrdere  whieh  have  jnet 
been  related,  he  was  nrging  the  Seottiah  ParEa- 
Bent  to  pass  a  new  aot,  eoinpared  with  which 
ail  former  acta  might  be  called  mere&ftd. 

In  England  his  authority,  thongfa  great,  was 
efrcomscribed  by  ancient  Mid  noble  laws  which 
eren  the  Times  wonld  net  patiently  hwro  seen 
him  infringe.  Here  he  coold  not  hunry  Die- 
sentors  before  military  tribunals,  *i»  ei^cy  at 
eonnoil  the  hixnry  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the 
boots.  Here  ho  oonld  not  drown  young  girls 
fbr  refasing  to  take  the  aljwration,  or  »oot 
poor  eonntrymen  for  doubting  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  elect  Tot  even  in  England  he  oofip 
tinned  to  persecnto  the  Tritons  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  till  eyents  which  will  hereafter 
be  related  indaeed  him  to  fonn  the  design  of 
uniting  Puritans  and  Papists  in  a  coalition  for 
flie  hnmiliation  and  spoliation  of  the  £sta- 
bTlshed  Chnreh. 

One  sect  of  Protestont  Dissenters  indeed  he, 
eren  at  ^is  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded 
wilh  some  tenderness,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  partiality  for  that  ringnlar  firaternity  can- 
not be  attnbnted  to  relirions  sympathy;  fbr, 
of  an  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesns,  the  Roman  Ca&olio  and  the  Quaker  dif- 
fer most  widely.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
say  Uiat  Uiis  Tory  circumstance  constituted  a 
fie  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Qua- 
ker; yet  such  was  really  the  case?  for  they 
dcTiated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from  what 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as  right, 
that  eren  liberal  men  generally  considered 
fliem  both  as  lying  beyond  Uie  pale  of  the 
largest  toleration.  Thus  the  two  extreme  secte, 
precisely  because  they  were  extreme  sects,  had 
a  common  interest  distinct  f^om  the  interest  of 
tiie  intermediate  sects.  The  Quakers  were  also 
gmltless  of  aQ  offence  against  James  and  his 
house ;  they  had  not  been  in  existence  as  a  eom- 
mum^  iSSl  the  war  between  his  fkther  and  the 
Long  Parfiament  was  drawing  toward  a  close ; 
they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of 
the  reTotutionary  gOTemmente ;  they  had,  since 
the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much  ill-usage, 
.submitted  themselTes  meekly  to  the  royal  au- 
thority; for  they  had,  though  reasoning  on 
premises  which  the  Anglican  diTines  regaled 
as  heterodox,  arriyed,  like  the  Anglican  di- 
vines, at  the  conclusion  that  no  excess  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  justify 
aetiTe  resistonce  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  No 
libel  on  the  goyemment  had  ever  been  traced 
to  a  Qnaker.*  In  no  conspiracy  against  the 
goyemment  had  a  Quaker  been  implicated. 
The  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamour  for 
the  Exclusion  BiU,  and  had  solemnly  *  con- 
demned the  Rye  House  Plot  as  a  hellish  design 
and  a  work  of  the  deyil.f  Indeed,  the  Friends 
tilien  took  yery  little  part  in  clyil  contentions ; 

*  See  fhe  letter  to  Kiiig  Chsrief  11.  prefixed  to  Bsp> 

t  Snrel'g  HUtory  of  the  Qoakers,  book  z. 
1  Knuiee  of  TewW  Bfeetinj;,  1689,  lf)90. 
I  Clarkmn  on  Qadcerlem :  Pecallar  Cofltomfl,  chapter  r. 
.  After  thi^  passage  was  ▼ritteti,  I  found,  in  the  Brltlflh 
KoMOja,  a  ma]ia«cript  (Barl.  M9«  TOOO)  entitled  "An  Ao- 
^.  tf  tba  BeisaiM^  fieqneatratloQi^  great  Spofi  and 
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for  ihoy  were  not»  as  noir»  csttgragatid  in  la^{0 
towns,  but  were  generally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, a  pnrsuit  from  which  they  hayo  been 
gradually  driyen  by  the  vexations  consequent 
on  their  strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe,. 
They  were,  therefore,  for  remoyed  firom  the 
Boene  of  poUtioal  strife.  They  also,  eyen  in 
doaeatio  priyaoy,  aroided  on  principle  all  poli- 
tical eonyersatien ;  for  such  oonyersation  waa» 
in  their  opinion,  unfayourable  to  their  spiritu- 
ali^  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere 
composure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly 
meetings  of  that  ago  repeatedly  admonished 
the  brethren  not  to  hold  discourse  touchiD| 
affairs  of  state.}  Eyen  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  iiying,  those  graye  elders  who  re- 
tained the  hablte  of  an  earlier  generation  sys* 
tematicaUy  discouraged  such  worldly  talk.)  It 
was  natural  that  James  should  make  a  wida 
distinction  between  this  harmless  race  and 
those  fiereo  and  restless  secte  whidb  considered 
resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian  dutyi 
which  had.  In  Germany,  France,  and  HoUand* 
made  war  on  legitimate  princes;  and  which 
had,  during  four  generations,  borne  peculiar 
enmity  to  &e  house  of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreoyer,  that  it  was  possible 
to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
to  tiie  Quaker  without  mitigating  the  suffering 
of  the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  which  was  then  in 
force  imposed  serere  penalties  on  eyery  person 
who  refused  to  teke  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
when  required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect 
Presbyterians,  Indopendente,  or  Baptists,  fov 
they  were  all  ready  to  call  Ood  to  witness  that 
they  renounced  all  spiritual  connection  with 
foreign  prelates  and  potentetes;  but  tho  Roman 
Catholic  would  not  swear  that  the  pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker  would 
not  swear  to  any  thing.  On  the  othe^  hand, 
noither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Quake* 
was  touched  by  the  Fiye  Mile  Act,  which,  of 
all  the  laws  in  the  stotute  book,  was  perhaps 
tho  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Noncon- 
formisto.|| 

The  Qnakers  had  apowerfU  and  iealous«ad<* 
Tocato  at  court.  Though,  as  a  class,  they 
mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  shunned  poll- 
tics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their  spiritual 
intoreste,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished 
from  tho  rest  by  sUtion  and  fortune,  liyed  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  had  constant  access  to 
the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William 
Penn.  His  father  had  held  great  nayal  com- 
mands, had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  receiyod 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect  a  peerage.  The  son  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been  designed 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had,  while  still 
young,  ii^ured  his  prospecte  and  disgusted  hii 
ftriehds  by  joining  what  was  then  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics.  He  had 
been  sent  sometimes  to  the  Tower,  and  some- 
times to  Newgate.  He  had  been  tried  at  tho 
Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

HaTock  made  npon  the  Bstateg  of  the  seTeral  Protestftnt 
DImen  tors  called  Qnakens  upon  Proeeentlon  of  old  Statutes 
made  ai^nst  Papist  and  Popiah  Recueants.'*  The  manu> 
gcrlpt  is  marked  as  havlnfr  helon^ed  to  Jaraea,  and  vpwtn 
to  bare  been  d^ren  by  his  eonlldentlal  senrant,  Oolonet 
Qritham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  drcumstanco  anpears  to 
me  to  oonflrm  the  riew  which  I  hare  taken  of  the  klng^ 
eondttct  toward  the  Quakers. 
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itfter  a  time,  hoirevw,  lie  h$A  b«en  recondled 
to  his  family,  and  had  8iL#De«ded  in  obtaining 
0«eh  poweriiil  proleotiony  that,  whiW  all  tha 
jails  of  Bngland  were  filled  with  his  brethren, 
he  was  permitted,  during  man/  years,  to  pro- 
fess his  opinions  withoat  molestation.  Toward 
the  dose  of  the  late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in 
■atisfaction  of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
erown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  region  in  North 
America.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only  by 
Indian  honters,  he  inTited  his  persecuted 
firionds  to  settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its 
Jtfanoy  when  James  mounted  the  throne. 

Between  James  and  Peon  there  had  long  been 
a  ftuttiliar  acquaintaxkce.  The  Qnaker  now  be- 
came a  courtier,  and  almost  a  favourite.  He 
was  every  day  summoned  from  the  gallery  into 
the  closet,  and  sometimea  had  long  audienoes 
while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  ante- 
dhambers.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many 
nobles  who  filled  high  offices.  He  was  soon 
iUTronnded  by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His 
house  at  Kensington  was  sometimes  thronged, 
aft  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two  hundred 
suitors.  He  paid  dear,  howoTsr,  for  this  seem- 
ing prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  loolced 
coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his  services  wiUi 
obloquy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a 
jMpist,  nay,  a  Jesuit  Some  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  St  Omer's,  and  oUiers 
that  he  had  been  ordained  at  Rome.  These 
ealumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only  with 
the  undisceming  multitude;  but  with  these 
Calumnies  Were  mingled  accusations  much  bet- 
ter founded.* 

.  To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn  is 
a  task  whieh  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is 
nther  a  mythical  than  an  historical  person. 
Bival  nMions  and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in 
qanonitiTig  him.  England  is  proud  of  Us  name. 
A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantio 
segards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the 
Bomans  for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society 
ef  which  he  was  a  member  honours  him  as  an 
apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions  he 
is  generally  regardecl  as  a  bright  pattern  of 
(Siristian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a 
very  different  sort  have  sounded  his  praisea. 
Ihe  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury pardoned  what  they  regard^  as  his  su- 
perstitious fancies  in  consideration  of  his  con- 
tempt for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  be- 
nevolence, impartially  extended  to  all  races 
tad  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus  becomjs, 
throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonym 
for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

Nor  is  ^s  high  reputation  altogether  unme- 
lited.  Penn  was  vrithout  doubt  a  man  of  emi- 
Bitot  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  the 
]iapf,>iness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points 
of,  high  importance  he  had  notions  more  cor-^ 
reot  than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even 
among  men  of  enlarged  minds;  and,  as  the 


*  Penn'iTiflUi  to  WbitehaU  and  )»nM  atK«nslnaton  we 
dewribod  with  gre«t  Tiracity,  though  in  very  bM  Latin, 
bjr  0«ranl  Croeie.  "  SnnMbat,"  h«  mts,  "  rex  saepe  aecn- 
tun,  mm  hocarium,  Toto  honram  plnrlam,  In  quo  da 
▼ariia  rebus  com  Penno  aerio  ■ermonem  conferebat,  et 
interim  differcbat  audlre  praedpuorum  nobUinm  ordinem, 
<|ai  boo  intsrioi  apatio  in  proooetone^  in  proximo,  refcem 
cunventum  praato  araat"    Of  the  crowd  of  auitois  it 


proprietor  tod  legblator  of  a  pn^rtne^  whMy 
being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  intoluui 
possession,  afforded  a  elear  field  for  moral  exi 
perimeats,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortun*  of  be^ 
ing  able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practica 
without  any  compromise^  and  yet  without  any 
shock  to  existing  instiUiti<Mui.  He  will  alwaya 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  founder  of  ft 
colony,  who  did  not,  in  his  dealings  with  % 
savage  people,  abuse  the  strength  derived  from 
civillzatioB,  and  as  a  lawgiver  who,  in  an  age 
of  persecution,  made  reli^us  liberty  the  cor^ 
ner-stone  of  a  polity.  But  hiswritini^and  hia* 
life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  %, 
man  of  strong  seose.  He  had  no  skill  in  read* 
ing  the  characters  of  others.  His  confidence  in 
persons  less  virtuous  than  hiuMolf  led  him  int# 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm 
for  one  great  prineiple  sometimes  impelled  hi« 
to  violate  other  great  principles  whieh  he  ought 
to  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity  al* 
together  proof  against  the  temptations  to  whidk 
it  was  esposed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but 
deeply  corrupted  society  with  which  he  now 
mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment 
with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of- 
ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours,  places,  and. 
pardons  was  incessant.  It  was  nature  that  ft 
man  who  was  daijy  seen  at  the  palace,  and  wh« 
was  known  to  hava  free  access  to  migesty» 
should  be  frequently  importuned  to  use  his  in-  ^ 
fluence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid  moralitjr  ' 
must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  ha4 
stood  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecutioii; 
but  now,  attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  feraala 
blandishments,  by  the  insinuating  eloquence  an<| 
delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists  and  cour* 
tiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Title* 
and  phrases  against  which  he  had  often  bomft 
his  testimony  dropped  ooeasionally  trcaa  his  lipft 
and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  such  oomplianoea 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it 
cannot  be  ooneealed  that  he  bore  a  chi^  par4 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not  merely  hj 
the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he  be^ 
longed,  but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honeai 
men.  He  afterward  solemnly  protested  that 
his  hands  were  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and  thaA 
he  had  never  received  any  gratuity  ttom  those 
whom  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily^ 
while  hie  influence  at  court  lasted,  have  madft 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds*f  To 
this  assertion  fall  credit  is  due.  But  bribeft 
may  be  ofi'ered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cft<» 
joled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some  ui^^astifiablft 
transactions  of  which  others  enjoyed  the  profita. 
The  fii'St  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit  waa 
highly  commendable.  He  stron^y  represented 
the  sufierings  of  the  Quakers  to  the  new  king^ 
who  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was  possible  te 
grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries  anci 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  showing  simi- 
lar favour  to  other  classes  which  were  thenun* 
der  persecution.    A  list  was  framed  of  persoae 

Benn'a  houae,  Croeaa  »jb,  **  Vidi  a«andoqiie  do  hoe  ffanava 
hominum  non  minua  bia  centum.  Ilia  evldenoe  aa  to  thm 
fteling  with  which  Ponn  waa  x^arded  by  hia  brethren  IM 
clear  and  taM.  ^  Etinm  Quaker!  Pennum  non  ampliua»  ut 
ante,  ita  amabant  ao  magniiaciabant,  quidam  avcrsabanp 
tur  ac  fagiobant." — Hixtoria  Quakeriana,  lib.  iU  1695. 

f  '*  Twenty  thouaand  into  my  pocket,  and  a  hnikdxe4 
thonaand  into  lay  pzoTisoa."— ivmi*<  IdtUt  to  J^ffU^ 
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nr  not  takiB^  u«  oaths,  «r  for  iMi  going  «o 
ikiffoli,  «nd  of  wImmm  loyaltj  oertifioftteo  had 
boon  yrodmod  to  tto  gorewttnent.  l%eee  por- 
fftntirvre  dkoKsrgod,  and  ordoroNwere  giron 
ttal  no  gimHar  proeooding  BbouM  bo  inBtttntod 
tfB  Hio  rojral  ploam«  obonld  b*  ftat^er  all- 
ied. In  thio  way  about  iltoon  hvndrod  Qaa- 
ken,  and  a  stBl  groater  ntunbor  of  Rottan 
Oitholioo,  regained  tiielr  libortrf.* 

And  now  the  time  bad  arrlTed  when  the  Bng- 
Beb  Parliainettt  wae  to  meet.  Tbe  membei« 
if  the  Howee  of  Commons  who  had  repaired  to 
tte  oapital  were  ao  nmnerone  tiiat  there  wae 
much  donbt  whether  their  ehamber,  ae  it  wae 
ttmi  fitted  up,  would  afford  suffieient  aecommo- 
dttlon  for  them.  They  employed  the  daye 
wfaioh  imme^aftely  preoeded  tibe  opening  of  the 
gession  In  talking  over  pnblio  atfkirs  with  eaeh 
tther  and  with  ^  agents  of  tiie  goTomment 
A  great  meeting  of  the  loyal  party  was  held  at 
Ifce  ^oimtain  TaTOrn  in  the  Strand ;  and  Roger 
iMtrange,  who  had  reeentty  been  knighted  by 
fte  king,  and  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
mtj  of  Winohester,  took  a  leading  part  in  their 
aDnfl«ltation8.f 

It  soon  appeered  that  a  targe  portion  of  the 
Commons  had  ^yiews  whieh  did  not  altogether 
^gree  with  those  of  the  oani«.  The  Tory 
QDnntry  geAtlemen  were,  with  eoarcely  one  ex- 
wptioa,  deeirona  to  maintain  the  Tost  Aot  and 
the  Habeas  Corpns Aot;  and  some  among  them 
lifted  of  voting  the  reremie  only  far  a  term  of 
yean ;  bnt  they  were  perf eel^  ready  to  enaot 
aerere  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and  would 
giadly  hare  seen  en  the  snpportoM  of  the  fix- 
ahttioii  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  offioe* 
The  Idng,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain 
ftmn  the  Parliament  a  retenue  f^  Hfe,  the  ad- 
mission of  Romen  Gathollos  to  ofiloe,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  On  these 
t^ve  obfoets  Ids  heaii  was  set;  -and  he  was  by 
Ao  means  disposed  to  aooept  as  a  Bnbetitnte  for 
Aem  a  penc^  law  against  exelntionists.  Snoh 
a  law,  indeed,  wonM  have  been  posMToly  nn> 
pleasing  to  Mm,  ftnr  one  olass  of  exelnsionists 
ilood  high  in  his  fiwvoiir;  that  olass  of  wliioh 
BoBderland  was  die  representative ;  that  olass 
iltich  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the. 
plot,  nMvely  beeaase  the  Whigs  were  predond*' 
nant,  and  wliieh  had  changed  with  the  change 
of  fortmne.  Jamee  Justly  regarded  these  rene<> 
gades  as  the  most  serrioeable  tools  that  he  conld 
iaaploy.  tt  was  not  from  the  stOQt4iearted 
Gavidiera  who  had  been  trae  to  him  In  his  ad<- 
tersity 'that  he  eoold  expect  abjeet  and  nnsora*' 
pnlons  obedienee  In  his  prosperity.  The  men 
who,  impelled,  not  by  teal  for  liberty  or  for 
ffriigion,  bnt  merely  by  selUsh  oapidity  and 
tfelMi  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when 
ha  was  weak,  were  the  rery  men  who»  im- 
pelled by  the  same  oapidity  and  the  same  fear^ 
would  assisi  him  to  opprees  hie  people  now 

'  4    •  

»lhieeortMe,i»nei^gm<tarliaa,w«H>»»idfai 
■•wtsFsHMngr.  Hmj  bMV  date  April  18,  ^096.  IhejM* 
wzitten  in  a  tfyU  liiigiilariy  obecore  and  intricate ;  out  I 
tbShk.  that  I  naTC  exhlUted  the  meaning  correctly.  I 
ham  w*  been  able  to  ted  any  pMMf  tliftt  uaj  peveon,  aot 
aBcouB  OxtbaUe^or  a  <hiakef;  regateea  faJe  flreedom 
ind«T  thcfle  orders,  flee  Neal^  tBatorj  ot  the  Parttana, 
Tol.9.,dhap.ii.  0enirSCrooee,1Ib.U.  Oroeee  estlinstee  the 
mmiber  orQnekne  Ubefeted  stl^MO. 


that  he  was  strong.  (  Thengh  tiadWtiye,  h« 
wae  not  indiseiiminately  ^ndiotire.  Not  % 
single  instsnoe  can  be  mentioned  in  which. ha 
showed  a  gentrons  compassion  to  those  wha 
had  opposed  1^  honestly  and  on  pnblio 
grounds ;  bat  he  frequently  spared  and  pro* 
moted  ^ose  whom  eome  tUo  motiTO  had  in-* 
dnced  to  ii^nre  him ;  for  that  meanness  whiek 
marked  than  out  as  ftt  implements  of  tyranny 
was  so  praoions  in  his  estimation,  that  he  re* 
garded  it  with  some  indnlgence  eren  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  his  own  expense. 

The  king's  wishes  were  oommnnicated  through 
several  channets  to  the  Tory  memben  of  tha 
Lower  Honse.  The  minority  was  easily  per* 
suaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  a  penal  law 
against  the  exdnsloniBta,  and  to  consent  that 
his  majesty  should  hare  the  roTeaiie  for  life  | 
bnt,  toaohing  the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeaa 
Corpos  Act,  the  emissaries  of  the  court  ooald 
obtain  no  satlsftMtory  assarancos.! 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  wa« 
opened.  The  bandies  of  the  Commons  pra* 
sented  a  aingular-speotaole.  That  great  party 
whieh,  in  the  last  three  Parliaments,  had  beea 
predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiabla- 
minority,  and  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  • 
fifteenth  part  of  the  House.  Of  the  five  huno 
dred  and  thirteen  knights  and  burgesses,  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty-fire  had  erer  sat  in  thai 
place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  mea 
so  raw  and  inexperieneed  must  hare  been,  ia 
some  important  qualities,  far  below  the  ar** 
rage  of  our  representatiTe  assemblies.  || 

Tho  management  of  the  House  was  oooftded 
by  James  to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land.  One  of  them,  Charles  Middleton,  ear| 
of  Middleton,  aflw  holding  high  office  at  Edine 
burgh,  had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  tha 
late  king,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Prir^ 
Counoil,  and  appointed  one  of  the  secretariec 
of  state.  With  him  was  joined  Richard  Gra* 
ham,  riscoant  Preston,  who  had  long  held  tha 
post  of  enroy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to 
elect  a  speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man  was 
a  question  which  had  been  much  debated  in 
the  cabinet.  GuildlSord  had  recommended  Siv 
Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked 
among  the  TrlmmeM.r  JeAreys,  who  missed  no 
opportunity  of  orosiAng  the  lord  keeper,  had 
pressed  the  claims  of  Bb  John  Treror*  Trevov 
had  been  bred  half  a  pettifogger  and  half  m 
gambler,  and  brought  to  political  life  senti- 
ments and  prinoiples  worthy  of  both  his  oaU* 
ings,  had  become  a  parasite  of  the  chief  jus« 
tice,  and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not  urn* 
successfkilly,  the  yituperatiYe  style  of  his  patron^- 
The  minion  of  Jeffreys  was,  as  might  hare  been 
expected,  i^eferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by 
Middleton,  and  was  chosen  without  opposition*f 

Thus  lar  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adrer* 
sary  of  no  common  prowess  was  watching  hit 

X  haaiB  wnie  to  Batttlon  about  Ihie  elaas  of  exoloidoiiifli 
M  follovB :  ^  L'int6r@t  qu'ila  auront  k  effaoer  cette  t&ohe 
par  des  serrices  oonsid^rahles  les  portora,  mlon  totites  let 
apparences,  k  le  serrir  pins  ntilement  que  ne  pOBrroient 
COM  oaaz  qui  ont  to^jooreMt  lee  plm  afeteohta  k  ae  prr^ 
ioime."  May  ^|,  1686. 

fi  Baiinon,  May  j\j  1685;  Sir  John  Beieahy'a  Manoim 
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time.  Tliifl  wta  £«hrard  Beymonr  -et  B«ki7 
Pomeroj  Caatle,  member  for  th«  oity  of  Exe- 
ter. Seymour's  birth  put  him  on  » JeTel  irith 
the  noblest  salgecte  in  Europe.  He  mj§  the 
xight  heir  male  of  the  body  of  that  Duke  of 
fimnenet  who  had  been  bro^er^inrlaw  of  Sing 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  P«oteetor  of  the  realm 
•f  Bagland.  In  Uke  original  limitailan  of  the 
Pnkedom  of  Someraet,  the  elder  son  of  the 
Protector  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger 
•on.  From  the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  So- 
merset were  descoided.  From  the  elder  son 
was  deaoended  the  family  which  dwelt  at  Berry 
Fomeroy.  8^fmour*s  fortune  was  large,  and 
his  influence  in  the  west  of  England  extenslTe. 
Nor  was  the  importance  derivMl  from  descent 
and  wealth  the  only  importance  which  belonged 
io  him.  He  was  one  of  the  qiost  skilful  de^ 
Wkt«n  and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  sat  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  had  studied  all  its  rules  and  usages,  and 
thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar  temper. 
He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign 
«nder  circumstances  which  made  thai  diaUnc- 
tion  peculiarly  honourable^  During  several 
generations,  none  but  lawyers  had  been  called 
to  the  chair ;  and  he  was.'the  first  country  gen- 
tleman whose  abilities  and  acquirements  en^ 
bled  him  to  break  that  long  prescription.  He 
had  subsequently  held  high  political  office,  and 
liad  sat  in  the  cabinet;  but  his  haughty  and 
vnaccommodati]^  temper  had  given  so  much 
disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire.  He 
was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman.  He  had  strenu- 
t(ualy  opposed  the  Exclusion  BUI ;  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the  day  of  their 
firosperity,  and.  he  could  therefore  safely  yea- 
tore  to  hold  language  in  the  House  for  which 
any  person  suspected  of  Republicanism  would 
hare  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  had  long 
been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  pariiamentary 
eonneetion,  which  was  called  u&e  Western  Alli- 
ance, and  which  included  many  gentlemen  of 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  ComwalL* 

•  In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  man  who 
«nites  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
business  to  opulence  and  filustrious  descent, 
must  be  highly  considered ;  but  in  a  House  of 
Commons  from  which  many  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tors and  parliamentary  taetieians  of  the  age 
Were  excluded,  and  which  was  crowded  with 
people  who  had  never  heard  a  debate,  the  in- 
iuence  of  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formida- 
ble. Weight  of  moral  character  was  indeed 
wanting  to  Edward  Seymour*  He  was  licen- 
tious, profane,  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave 
with  common  politeness,  yet  not  too  proud  to 
pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he  was  so  useful  an 
ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 
was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who  most 
detested  him.f 

•  He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  the  court. 
His  interest  had  been  weakened  in  seme  places 
by  the  remodelling  of  the  western  boroughs ; 
tds  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  elevation 
of  IVevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself. 

'  On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and 


•  Xorth'i  Life  of  GaiMfonL  228. 
t  Burnet^  1. 382;  Rawdon  Papers;  Lord  Conway  to  Sir 
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ttie  king,  seated  on  his  throne^  made  aapeadh 

to  both  houses.  He  declared  himself  reeolval 
to  maintain  the  established  government  la 
Church  and  State ;  but  he  weakened  the  effect 
of  this  aeelaration  by  addressing  an  extraox^ 
dinary  admonitioa  to  the  Commons.  He  wa« 
apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might  be  i»* 
dined  to  dele  out  money  to  him*  fr^n  time  tf 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force 
him  to  call  them  frequently  together ;  but  he 
must  warn  tiiiem  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt 
with,  and  that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meol 
them  often,  they  must  use  him  well.  Ab  it  was 
evident  that  without  money  the  government 
could  not  be  carried  on,  these  ezpressiona 
plainly  implied  that,  if  they  did  not  give  hiA 
as  much  money  as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it» 
Strange  to  say,  this  harangue  was  received 
with  bud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  tba 
bar.  Such  acclamations  were  then  usual.  U 
has  now  be«a,  during  many  years,  the  grave 
and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments  to  hear,  in 
respectful  sllenoe,  aU  expressions,  aooeptablf 
or  imaooeptable,  which  are  uttered  firem  tht 
throttct 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king 
had  concisely  explained  his  reasons  for  calling 
Parliament'togeUiery  the  minister  who  held  the 
great  seal  sho^d,  at  more  length,  eaylam  ta 
Uie  houses  the  state  of  publie  aflteirs.  Qaildh 
ford,  in  imitatien  of  his  predecessors,  Clarenr 
don,  Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury,  and  Ni>ttinghan% 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  oration,  but  foun^ 
to  his  ^reat  mertiiication,  that  his  servioea 
were  not  wanted.} 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to 
their  own  chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
Aould  resolve  themselves  into  a  coaimittes,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  revenue  on, the  kiM 

Then  Seymour  stood-  vp.  How  he  stDot^ 
looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief  of  a  diaso* 
lute  and  hi^-spirited  gentry,  wJth  the  artiil* 
cialrin^eta  clustering  in  fashionable  profusum 
round  Us  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expressioa 
of  vduptnonsness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  a«i4 
on  his  lip,  the  likenesses  of  him  whidi  BtiU 
remain  enable  us*to  imagine.  It  was  not,  the 
haughty  Cavalier  saiti,  his  wish  that  the  Par- 
liament should  withhold  from  the  erewn  the 
means  of  carrying  en  the  government.  Bui 
was  there  indeed  a  Parliament?  Were  theiv 
not  on  the  benches  many  men  who  had*  as  all 
the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there ;  maigr 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  coimp-* 
tion;  many  men  forced  by  intimidation  on 
reluctant  voters,  and  many  men  returned  bjr 
corporations  which  had  no  legal  existenoat 
Had  not  eenstituent  bodies  been  remodelled  * 
defiance  of  royal  chairters  and  of  immeia 
prescr^tioat  Had  not  returning  offioers  beea 
everywhene  the  unsempulons  agents  of  tki 
court?  Seeing  that  the  very  principles  a 
representatioa  had  been  thus  syetematioaJly 
attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  thrqn^ 
of  gentlemen  -which  he  sasr  round  him  by  the 
honourable  name  of  a  House  of  Commons ;  yet 
never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  concerned 
the  public  weal  that  the  character  of  the  Par? 
liament  should  stand  high.    Great  dangers  inw 
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tstkm  of  tiie  realm.  It-ww  nslter  e<  Tolgar 
ftotariflflsf,  H  iras  Matter  irkklk.  required  no 
ffoof,  that  the  Teet  Aet,  the  vamytt^  of  mU- 
g^  ami  ti^a  Haheaa  Cknrpiia  Ael»  Ae  rampatt 
Sf  liberty,  iven  marked  ont  for  deatcuetion. 
<<B«fi»pe  ire  poroeeed  to  legislate  on  q«eetlen8 
m>  moneBlew)  let  «8  at  leatet  aeeertain  whether 
ir»  realljr  are  a  legielatare.  Let  oar  ihrat  pro- 
eecding  be  to  iaqaire  teto  the  anirner  in  which 
the  eleeliona  have  been  oondneteff ;  and  let  ns 
look  to  1 1  that  the  inqnify  be  impartial ;  for,  if 
the  Bstiofn  shall  And  that  no  redresa  is  to  be 
eMafaied  bgr  peaeeM  metiiods,  we  majr,  per- 
hapB»  ere  long,  snffer  the  jiwtioe  whioh  we 
feme  to  do."  He  eenehided  by  movlnf  tha^ 
beftxre  say  supply  was  graatedy  tte  Hooae 
weald  take  into  oonslderation  petitiona  against 
vetams,  end  thai  n»  aMnber  wheae  right  to  sit 
was  diqBnted  should  be  sUewed  to  rote. 

Net  a  eheer  was  beard.  Not  a  member  Tsn- 
tared  to  aeeend  the  motion* .  Indeed,  Beymonr 
had  aaid  mash  that  no  ether  man  eoald  haire 
Bsid  with  impaia^.  f%e  pvsposltkm  feU  to 
the  ground,  and  was  net  even  entered  en  the 
Jottnals.  Bnt  a  ndghtf  eSeot  had  been  pro- 
dvoed.  Bwinon  infonned  his  master  that 
Bumy  who  had  net  dared  te  appland  that  re- 
msakaMa  q»eeeh  hs^«srdlal]y  approved  of  it ; 
that  H  was  Iha  nnivJIsal  sailijeet  of  oonvmaation 
thronf^Kmt  Iisadsn  |  and  that  the  impresaien 
mada  en  the  pnUie  mind  aeemed  likriy  to  be 
dnrablew* 

The  OeauDHnswent  into  eomndttM  wiHiont 
dday,  and  Toted  to  the  Ung,  for  life»  the  whole 
remuim  eagoyed  by  Ida  brother.f 

Tba  lealooa  Chnrehmen,  who  fonned  the 
m^atitf  af  the  Honse^  seem  to  have  been  of 
a^nieB  that  the  preaq^tade  with  whieh  they 
fakd  met  the  wish  of  Jmaoa  toneUng  the  veye- 
ana  aatitied  Hum  to  expeet  soma  eonoeasion  on 
hia  pari  Th^  end  that  amdi  had  bean  done 
«»  gratUy  him,  aad  thai  they  mnat  now  do 
•SBjatWag  to  gmAi^r  the  nattoa*  The  Honse, 
therefera>  resohad  itself  tnta  a  esmiiii^fs  of 
TsHgion,  hi  eider  to  eeaaider  the  beat  means  of 
prviiSbig  te  theseoorltyof  the  toelesiastieal 
In  that  eoinBittee  two  reaoln- 
admoaaly  adopted.  The  test 
i  farTMt  attactaient  to  the  Ghi&oh  /oi 
The  seeond  eidled  ea  the  Mag  ta  pat 
hi  awaeatftoB  the  penal  Iswra  against  an  parsons 
who  wcra  m»t  mambera  ef  that  Ofanreh.! 

The  miigs  wedld  doabtlesa  have  wished  to 
sea  the  Protestant  IXisssntera  tolaratedy  and  the 
EoBBMi  Catholies  alMo  peiaeealed.  Sat  the 
Whigs  ware  a  small  aad  a  dishaarteaad  minor* 
1^.  They  therefera  kept  theaisalTea  aa  mnoh 
sa  poaribla  oat  of  sight,  dropped  tfashr  phrty 
name,  ahstaiaed  flram  ehtradins  their  paoaliar 
Ofiaioaa  on  a  hoatBe  aadienae,  and  steadily 


17  propeaitifla  tending  to  dfabaxb 
the  harmoBy  whioh  as  yet  subsisted  between 
tha  PmliaaMat  aad  the  oourt 

Whaa  tha  preeeedin^i  of  the  eomndttee  of 
tali^on  ware  known  at  WhitehaU,  the  king's 
anger  was  grsal.  tint  oaa  we  jnstiy  blama  him 
for  taaenting  the  eonduet  of  tba  Totise.    If 


^^ 


that  fit 
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tMrv««  disposed  to  inaitt  en  the  rigetoalr 
exeoation  of  the  penal  oodoi  they  clearly  ou|^t 
to  have  sunportad  the  BxehmiQA  Bill ;  for  ta 
plaee  a  papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist 
on  his  peiBasatiag  to  the  death  the  teaehers  of 
that  iUith  in  wmoh  alone,  0^  his  pxinoiples» 
saWatSen  oould  be  feand,  was  monstrous.  la 
mitigating  by  a  laaiant  adrnmistration  tha  sa^ 
vari^  of  the  bloody  laws  of  SUzabeth,  the  king 
fiolated  no  oonsdtntional  principle.  He  only 
exerted  a  power  whioh  has  always  belonged  ta 
the  crown.  N^r,  he  only  did  what  was  after- 
.ward  dene  by  a  sneees^on  of  sorereigns  seal* 
ous  for  the  dootrinos  of  the  ReformatiMi,  by 
William,  by  Anaa^  and  by  the  prinoes  of  tha 
house  of  Braaswiok.  Had  he  suffered  Bomsa 
GathoHo  priests,  whose  lives  he  eoiald  sava 
without  inftinging  any  law,  to  be  hanged* 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  diaohargiag  what  ha 
oonfiidered  as  their  first  duty,  he  wouU  hatt 
drawn  en  himaetf  the  hatred  aad  contempi 
even  of  those  tcf  whose  pr^udices  he  had  mada 
so  shameftil  aooaoeasion;  and,  had  he  oontsnted 
himself  with  geaating  to  the  members  of  hit 
awn  Chundi  a  praetioal  toleration  by  a  larga 
exeroise  of  his  Qn<|uention6d  prerogative  of 
meroy,  posterity  would  have  unanimously  ap* 
phmdedhim. 

Tha  Cenaaona  probably  felt,  on  reflection^ 
that  they  had  aeted  absurdly.  They  were  als» 
disturbeid  by  learning  that  the  king,  to  twhott 
they  looked  up  with  superstitioua  roTerenea* 
was  greatly  proToked.  They  made  haste,  there* 
fare,  to  atone  for  tiieir  offence.  In  the  Uouaa 
they  unanimously  toTened  the  deeision  whioh 
in  the  oommittee  they  had  unanimously  adoptec^ 
sad  passed  a  resolution  importing  that  they 
relied  with  entire  eonfidenoe  on  bis  msjeety's 
graoioua  promise  to  protect  that  religion  whioh 
was  dsarer  to  them  than  life  itself.} 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the  House 
that  his  brother  had  left  some  debts,  and  thai 
the  stores  of  the  nary  and  ordnanoo  were  nearly 
exhausted.  It  was  iNPomptly  resolved  that  new 
taxes  should  be  impeeed.  The  person  on  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  meantf 
was  Sir  Dudley  North,  younger  brother  of  tha 
lord  keeper.  Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablesi 
men  of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  lif»  beeft 
sent  to  the  Levant,  where  he  had  been  long 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  man 
would,  in  sudh  a  situation,  have  allowed  their 
faeultieB  to  rust,  &yr  at  Smyrna  and  Constanti* 
nople  there  were  few  books  and  few  intelligent 
aompaniona  But  the  young  faotor  had  one  of 
those  vigorous  understandings  which  are  iar 
depeadant  of  external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he 
BMditated  de^y  on  the  philosophy  of  trader 
and  thou^t  out  by  degrees  a  ecmiplete  and  adr 
mheable  theory,  substantially  the  same  with 
that  whieh,  a  hundred  years  later,,  was  ex* 
pounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile  of 
away  years,  IMdley  North  retained  to  Bngland 
with  a  large  ftrtune,  and  eommenoed  businesa 
as  a  Turkey  merohant  in  the  oity  of  London. 
Hia  profound  kjiowledge,  both  speoulatlve  aad 
praetioal,  of  eommeroial  matters,  and  the  pet- 
spieaity  aad  livaUnesa  with  whioh  he  explained 
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Mft  TiewB,  t^edily  introduced  hte  «o  tlie  aottoe 
of  statesmeii.  The  goTerBment  foimd  in  him  At 
once  mn  enlightened  adTieer  and  aa  nneenipv- 
lone  slave ;  for  with  hie  rare  mental  endowmente 
were  joined  lax  prinoipleo  and  aa  unferilng 
heart.  When  ii^  Tory  reaotion  waa  in  Ml 
progress,  he  had  oonsented  to  be  made  sheriif, 
for  the  express  pnrpoee  of  assisting  the  Ten- 
geance  of  the  court.  His  Jnries  bad  nerer 
fttSied  to  find  Terdiots  of  guilty;  and,  on  a  day 
of  judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to  the 

£itk%  disoomposure  of  his  lady,  driTon  to  hi^ 
e  house  in  Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His 
aervices  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  an  alderman's  gown,  and  with 
tiie  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs.  He 
had  been  brought  into  Parliament  for  Banbury, 
and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the  person  on 
whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 
oonduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower 
House.* 

Though  the  Commons  were  nnanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  grant  a  Anther  supply  to  the 
orown,  they  were  by  no  meaas  agreed  as  to  the 
sources  ft^m  which  that  supply  should  be 
drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  tiiat  part 
of  the  sum  which  was  required  shoidd  be  rtised 
bv  laying  'an  additional  impost,  for  a  term  of 
•ight  years,  on  wine  and  Tinegar;  but  some- 
thing more  than  this  was  needed.  Sereral  ab- 
surd schemes  were  suggested.  Maay  country 
gantlemen  were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on 
ill  new  buildings  in  the  capital.  Su^  a  tax, 
it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of  a  city 
Which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
aai  aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy.  Dud- 
ley North's  plan  was,  that  additional  duties 
should  be  imposed,  for  a  tenn  of  eight  years, 
dn  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  damour  was 
raised.  Colonial  merohaats,  grocers,  sugar- 
bakers,  and  tobacconists  petitioned  the  House, 
and  besieged  the  public  oflicee.  The  people  of 
Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
wHh  Yirgiaia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deput*- 
4aon  whidi  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
ttons.  Rochester  was  for  a  moment  staggered; 
but  North's  ready  wit  and  perfect  knowledge 
«f  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The 
aid  members  were  annoyed  at  seeing  a  maa 
who  had  not  been  a  fortnlKht  la  tiie  House, 
and  whose  Hfe  had  been  chiefly  passed  ia  fo- 
reign countries,  assume,  irith  ooafidenee,  aad 
discharge  with  abiUty,  aU  the  ftiaelloas  of  a 
ehanoellor  of  the  Excheqaer.f 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  aad  thoa  the  erowa 
was  in  possession  of  a  clear  Income  of  about 
nineteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  derived 
from  England  alone.  Such  aa  income  was  then 
more  than  sufficieat  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
ternmeat  la  time  of  peace.  { 

The  Lords  had,  ia  the  mean  thtte,  discussed 
aeveral  important  questions.  The  Tory  party 
had  always  been  strong  among  the  peers.  It 
included  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  aad  had 
been  re-eaforoed,  during  the  four  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  aeve- 
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most  eonspieuous  wmf%  the  Lord-txeas«rer  Ro* 
Chester,  the  Lord-keeper  Ouildfoid,  the  Lori 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  the  Lord  eodolpUn,  aad* 
the  Lord  Chnrchlil,  who,  after  Ma  return  frons 
Versailles,  had  been  made  a  batun  of  Eaglandr 

The  peers  eaiiy  took  inte  eoa^deratioa  lii« 
case  of  four  members  of  their  body  who.haiA 
been  impeached  ki  the  late  reign*  but  hadaevev 
been  brought  to  trial,  and  had,  after  »  long 
oonflnement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Gou«» 
of  King's  Beach.  Tbree  of  the  peers  who  wura 
thus  under  reeogaieaacee  were  Aonaa  Catho* 
lies.  Tlie  fourth  was  a  Protestaat  of  greaft 
note  and  influenoe,  the  Baii  of  Baaby.  Qlaio4 
he  had  fallen'  from  power  aad  had  beea  ao" 
cased  of  treasea  by  the  Ooramoas,  four  ParBa^ 
meats  had  beea  dissolved;  but  he  had  beev 
neither  aeqaitled  aor  vsademnad.  Ia  ie7»  tte 
Lords  had  coasidered,  with  refereace  to  idm 
situatioa,  the  question  whether  aa  impeach* 
meat  was  or  was  act  temiaated  by>a  <ttssohfr« 
tiea.  They  had  reaolved,  after  leag  debate  and 
foil  exaauaatioa  of  precedeats,  &at  the  \m* 
peachmeatwas  still  pesMUag.  That  resolutioii 
they  now  reecinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  pro-^ 
tested  against  tMs  step,  but  to  little  aurposcb. 
The  Comaions  sUently  acquiesced  in  tibe  deew 
siM  of  the  ITpper  H^uae.-  Balsby  agate  took 
hia  seat  among  hfis  peers,  «ad  became  aajurtiw 
aad  powefM  member  of  the  Tory  par^.|«       » 

The  ooastitatioaal  qaestioa  oa  whioh  ihm 
Lords  thus,  in  the  short  space  of  six  yaars^ 
proaouaced  two  diadietiteaiiy  eppoaite  dsl»i- 
sioBS,  slept  duiiag  BMire  tliaa  a  centary,  anA 
was  at  length  reeved  by  the  dissMutlea  whsoh 
took  place 'duriag  the  leag  trial  of  Wan^n 
Hastiags.  It  was  tkea  asoauiary  to  detarauaar 
whether  the  rule  laid  dowa  ia  1679),  or  tiie  op* 
posite  rule  laid  dowa  ia  1686,  waa  to  be  ao* 
couated  the  law  of  the  laad.  The  polatwaa 
long  dslMtedia  both  houses;  aad  the  beat  legal 
aad  parliameatary  abilitf ea  which  aa  age  pra^ 
easiaeatly  fortila  both  hi  legal  aad  la  paitta* 
mentary  aMIi^  eould  supply,  vrere  employed 
in  the  discuasiea*  -  The  lawyers  weie  aot  ua** 
equally  divided.  Thurlew,  Keayoa,  SooM,  ao^ 
Evakiae  audtttaiaed  that  the  dissolatien  had 
put  aa  end  to  the  impeaeluaeat  The  ceaJ 
trary  doctrtee  waa  heM  by  MaMftidd,  Camdea, 
Leaghborongh,  and  ilraat  Bat  amoag  thoaa 
stateamea  who  grouadad  their  arguaieats,  ae^ 
on  precedeata  aad  teehaieal  aaalogles,  bat  «■ 
deep  aad  bread  eoastitalloaal  principles,  titera 
was  little  dMhieuue  of  opiaioa.  PittaadOrett^ 
ville,  aa  weU  aa  Barke  aad  Poa,  heKI  thattha 
iaipeaehBMnit  waa  still  peadiag.  Be«k  houaaa, 
by  great  majerittes,  set  aside  tbe  decision  lof 
1686,  aad  proaeaaoed  the  decisfroa  of  1679  ta 
be  ia  eoafoniity  with  the  law  of  Parliameat. 

Of  the  aatioaal  erhaea  which  had  beea  mm* 
mlttsdduriagtke  paate  exeited  by  the  flottema 
of  Oates,  the  moat  slgaal  had  been  the  Jadieial 
murder  of  Staflbrd.  The  seuteaoe  of  thai 
uahappy  aeUeman  waa  now  ragarded*  by  all 
impartial  persoas  as  ai^ast*  The  'priacipat 
witaeas  for  the  piaseeutloa  had  beea  cott* 
vioted  of  a  series  of  foul  peijuries.    It  was  tha 
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iteBe«a»  to  do  jiutioe  to  the  j»«moc7  of  «  guilt- 
iMi  mffenor,  and  to  effMO  «a  unxoeriied  stala 
fimn  a  name  long  iUnstrioiis  ia  our  ajmala.  A 
biH  lor  roToning  ikm  altainder  of  Stafford  waa 
paoMd  by  tlia  Ufjiar  Ho«aa»  in  epite  of  the  aiur- 
laara  oC  a  law  paera  who  wera  aawilUng  to 
ateM  iba*  ihay  had  ahad  iiinooani  blood.  Tba 
Cmmmoat  read  tba  biU  twioa  wiibboiU  a  diviaioQv 
aad  ordarad  it  to  ba  aommittod;  but,  oa  the 
dagr  appointed  for  the  oonumttaa»  arriTod  news 
that*  fonaidable  raballion  had  braken  out  in 
iha  waet  of  Kngland.  It  waa  eonaaquent^  ne- 
oeeaaij  to  poa^wna  muoh  important  buaineas. 
Tha  raparatioa  duo  to  the  nwiaorjr  of  Stafford 
vaa  daferrad,  aa  it  waa  eappoaad,  only  for  a 
ihort  tima.  Bat  tha  miflgorammant  of  Janea 
in.  a  ftw  months  oomplately  tvmad  tha  tide  of 
paUia  foaling.    Duziag  aavtral  ganaraUoaa  the 


Bonan  Cathoike  iwwa  in  ne  oendUiaii  to  da* . 
mand  reparaUon  for  iiguatice,  and  accoo^tod 
thaawelvee  happy  if  they  were  permitted  to 
Uto  unmoleated  in  obscurity  and  silence.    At . 
length,  in  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
day  on  which  the  blood  of  Stafford  waa  shed  on 
Tower  Hill,  tha  tardy  expiation  was  accom- 
plished   A  law  annulling  the  attainder  and 
restoring  the  iiyured  family  to  its  ancient  di^ 
nities  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  ml- . 
nistars  of  the  crown,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
public  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  passed  with- 
out one  dissentient  Toioa.* 

It  is  now  neoeaaary  that  I  &  ^ould  trace  tha 
origin  and  progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which- 
the  deliberations  of  the  Houses  wera  suddenly 
interrupted. 


CHCA.PTER  V. 


rroWA&D  tha  olaso  of  tha  reign  of  Gharlea 
^  tha  Second,  soma  Whiga  who  had  been 
deai^  inyiUcatad  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to  their 
paxiy,  and  who  knew  themaeWes  to  be  marked 
oat  for  daatmatioa,  had  sought  an  •ajlum  in 
tha  Xiow  €onntiaea. 

Zbcaa  vaf^igaea  ware,  in  general,  men  of  fiery 
tempar  and  weak  judgmant^^  Thay  wera  also 
under  tha  iufluanoa  of  that  peaaUar  illusion 
which  seeiaa  to  baloag  to  thair  situation.  A 
poUtieian  drivan  into  banishmani  by  a  hostile 
fiietion  giaeFal\7  saaa  the  society  wldch  he  hss 
quitted  through  a  falsa  medium.  Every  olpoot 
ia  daatortad  and  diaadonred  ^  his  regrets,  his 
hmgingi,  and  his  reaentaftents.  Eveffy  little 
dlMOPlaat  ai^eaiB  to  him  to  portand  a  rarolu- 
tioBL.  Sraiy  riot  ia  a  rebaUion.  Ha  aaniot  be 
eanvinoed  that  his  aouatry  doaa  not  pine  for 
Uqh  as  much  aa  he  pinaa  Use.  his  eoantry.  He 
imaginaa  thai  aU  hia  old  assbw^tas,  who  still 
dwell  a^  their  haates  and  ai^ioy  thaiar  estatea,^ 
aie  tor—antad  by  tha  sana  f ealiiiga  which  make 
]i£»  a  bwrdan  to  hiaaalf •  Tha  longer  his  expa* 
triadoB,  tha  graatar  doaa  this  haUaabiation  be- 
oama.  Tha  lfl4>sa  of  tima  which  aoote  tha  ardour 
of  tha  friaads  whom  ha  haa  left  behind  inflanwa 
hia  BTeiy  month  hia  impatiaaoe  to  revisit  hia 
natiTa  land  inoreaaea,  and  oTery  month  his  na- 
tive land  rameasbers  and  missaa  hinlesa. .  This 
dalnaion  beeomes  almost  a  madness  whan-  many 
azilea  who  anffer  in  tha  aama  canasa  herd  toge- 
ther on  a  forel^a  shore.  Thair  ahief  employ- 
ment ia  to  talk  of  what  jthej  onea  were,  and  of 
what  thay  nay  yet  be^  to  goad  each  other  into 
animosity  agunst  tha  eommon  enemy,  to  fead 
each  otlMT  with  aztraTagant  hcfea  of  viotory 
and  ravcnffB^  Thas  thay  baooma  ripe  for  enter* 
pxiaas  which  would  at  aaoe  be  pranounoed  h<^»a- 
kaa  by  any  man  whose  passions  had  not  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  wera  many  of  the  outlaws  who 
had  asaambled  on  tha  Continent.  The  corre- 
spondence which  they  kept  up  with  England  was, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  tended  to  excite  their 
feelings  and  to  mislead  their  judgment  Their 
mformation  concerning  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
Ufi  mind  was  ohiafly  derived  &om  the  worst 


members  of  the  Whig  party;  from  men  who 
were  plotters  and  libellers  by  profession;  who 
were  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice;  who 
were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through  back 
streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks 
in  cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who 
had  been  the  ornaments  of  the  country  par- 
ty, the  statesmen  who  afterward  guided  the 
couns^  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given 
advice  very  different  from  that  which  was  giveUr 
by  such  men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Don- 
vers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the 
parliamentary  an^y,  but  had  been  more  distin- 
guished there  as  an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier^ 
and  had  early  quitted  Sie  profession  of  arms  for. 
pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper.  His  hatred 
of  monarchy  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  a 
long  series  of  conspiracies,  first  against  the  Pro* 
tector,  and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with 
Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care 
for  his  own  safety.  He  had  a  wonderful  skill 
in  grasing  the  edge  of  treason.  Ko  man  under- 
stood better  how  to  instigate  others  to  despe* 
rate  enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated 
to  a  jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worsts 
ambiguous.  Such  was  his  cunning,  that,  though 
always  plotting,  though  always  known  to  be 
plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly  watched 
by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  every 
danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  seen 
two  generations  of  his  accomplices  die  on  tha 
gaUows.f  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the  sama 
class,  hot-headed,  but  faint-hearted,  constantly 
ui^^  to  tha  brink  of  .danger  by  enthusiasm, 
and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink  by  cow- 
ardice. He  had  considerable  influence  among 
a  portion  of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely 
in  defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  had 
drawn  down  on  himself  Uie  severe  censure  of 
the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  ta 
palliate  the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of 
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Leyden.  tt  Is  probftt>le  t^at,  liad  he  possessed 
ft  Utile  courage,  he  would  have  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended.  He 
Was  at  this  time  concealing  himself  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  for  warrants  were  out  against 
him  on  account  of  a  grossly  calunmfous  paper 
of  which  the  government  had  discovered  him  td 
be  the  author.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence 
and  counsel  men  such  as  have  heen  described 
were  likely  to  send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. Of  the  general  character  of  those 
outlaws,  an  estimate  may  he  formed  from  a  few 
samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
7ohn  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer  connected  by  aflSnitv 
with  the  Hydes,  and,  through  the  Hydes.  with 
James.  Ayloffe  had  early  made  himself  re- 
markable by  offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the 
government.  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited  general 
uneasiness,  he  had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden 
shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the  English, 
of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  subsequently  be^n  con- 
eemed  in  the  Whig  plot;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  design  of 
assassinating  the  royal  bro&ers.  He  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  courage;  but  his  moral  cha- 
racter did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan  divines 
whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallio  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  that,  whatever  xeal  he  might 
profess  for  civil  liberty,  the  saints  would  do 
well  to  avoid  all  connection  with  him.f 

Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer. 
He  had  long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been 
celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  vehe- 
ment Republican.  At  one  time  he  had  formed 
a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  expected  to  find  institutions  better  suited  to 
his  taste  than  those  of  Eneland.  His  activity 
In  elecUoneering  had  introauced  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  some  Whig  nobles.  They  had  employed 
him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length,  admitted 
him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrection, 
and  had  undertaken  to  head  a  rising  in  his  own 
city.  He  had  also  been  priTj  to  the  more  odi- 
ous plot  against  the  lives  of  Qiarles  and  James ; 
but  he  always  declared  that,  tiiough  privy  to 
it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  associates  from  carrying  their  de- 
sign into  effect.  For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pur- 
suits, Wade  seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that  sort  of 
nerve  which  make  a  good  soldier,  tfnhappily, 
his  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be  not 
of  sufficient  force  to  support  him  when  the  fight 
was  over,  and  when,  in  prison,  he  had  to  choose 
between  death  and  infamy.  { 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough, 
who  had  formerly  been  TTnder  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don. On  this  man  his  party  had  long  relied 
^r  services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and  espe- 


*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4^  168| ;  Fergtuon's  MS.  In  E». 
diard*s  History,  ill.  764;  Gm/i  Narrattva:  Bpralf*  Tnie 
Aoooont ;  DuiTers*!  TreatiM  on  Baptism ;  DanTexv*!  Inno- 
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Ikh  Baptists. 
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..Lord  Howard  of  Eseriok  aoousod  Arloffe  of  proposing  to 
aURafudnato  the  Duke  of  Toric ;  but  Lord  Howard  was  an 
ilvectliar;  and  this  stony  was  not  part  of  bis  original  con* 


ciaBy  for  the  selecfl^Ji  oTJ^rfintii'nof  VMfU 
be  troubled  with  templee  in  poMtiori  osim^ 
He  had  been  deeply  eoneemed  in  IhofferdBSlt 
and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot  whii^  h]i4 
been  eareftilly  concealed  from  the  moet  rAspeot? 
able  Whigs ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  cop* 
tenuation  of  his  guiU,  thst  he  was  misled'  Iff 
inordinate  seal  fw  the  public  good ;  tot  It  wtt 
be  seen  that,  after  ha^g  disgraoed  a  neble 
cause  by  his  crimes,  he  b^rayed  it  in  order  t» 
escape  from  his  wellHnerited  punishments  { 

Very  diff^ent  was  the  ehsraeter  of  Riekavi 
Rumbold.  He  had  held  «  oemmission  in  OM>dh 
welVs  own  regiment,  had  guarded  the  BotOhH 
before  the  Banqueting  House  on  the  day  of  the 
great  ezeorution,  hid  fought  at  Dunbar  aatf 
Worcester,  and  had  always  shtoWfi  in  tiie  InghMi 
degree  the  quali^s  whieh  distinguiriied  tlie 
invincible  army  in  whleh  he  served,  eonrage  of. 
the  truest  temper,  Hery  enthusiaem,  botii  pott- 
tical  and  religious,  and  with  that  enUiusiasm 
all  the  power  of  self-govenmient  which  is  eiift- 
racteristio  of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined 
camps  te  command  and  to  obey.  When  the 
Republican  troops  were  disbanded,  Rumbold 
became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on  Ms  trado, 
near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  ttam  which  !&•' 
Rye  House  Plot  derives  ite  name.  It' had  been 
suggested,  ihtmgh  not  absolutely  detenoiiied, 
in  tite  conferences  of  the'  most  violent  and  utt- 
scnxpnlons  of  the  maleoontents,  that  armed  mm 
should  be  stationed  in  the  Rye  House  to  atlaA 
the  guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles  mad 
James  frt>m  Newmarket  to*  London.  In  Ihetffr 
confisrences  Rumbold  had  borne  a  part  froai 
which  he  would  haye  shnmk  with  horror  if  his 
clear  understanding  had  not  been  orereleuded, 
and  his  manly  heart  cotrupted,  by  party 
spirit.  II 

Far  BQperiop  in  statton  te  those  ezilee  irho- 
have  hitherto  been  named  was  Ford  Orey,  lien] 
Grey  of  Waric.  He  had  been  a  sealous  exohK 
sionist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of  inevr** 
rection,  and  had  been  eommitted  to  the  Tewer» 
but  had  succeeded  in  making  bis  keepers 
drunM,  and  iif  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Ooft- 
ttnent  His  abilities  wwe  respectable,  and  hl0 
manners  pleasing;  but  Ms  life  had  been  sullied 
by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife  was  m 
daughter  ef  the  noble  bouse  of  Berkeley.  Her 
sister,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  al*'' 
lowed  to  associate  and  correspond  with  Mm  as 
with  a  brother  by  blood.  A  fatal  attaehraenft 
sprang  up.  The  Mg^  spirit  and  strong  pas* 
sions  of  Lady  Henrietta  broke  through  all  re^ 
straints  of  vhrtue  and  decorum.  *  A  scandalous 
elopement  disclosed  to  the  iHiole  kingdom  tb^ 
shame  of  two  iQustrious  femiMes.  Grey  and 
some  of  the  agents  who  had  serred  him  in  Us 
amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  chaiige  ef 
conspiracy.  A  scene  unparalleled  in  our  legal 
Mstory  was  ezMbited  in  the  Court  of  Kiiig^s 
Bench.  The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntlMS 
front,  accompanied  by  Ms  paramour.    Nor  diet 


fessScn,  but  was  added  afterward  by  way  of  supplement 

and  thez«lbre  deserves  no  eredit  wbaterer. 
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rid«  «T«B  in  iku  extrtmity.  IhoM  whom  he 
ftfti  woag od  liood  ov^r  agiuiitt  hioa,  and  wtre 
aMywd  to  tettiqpoTti  of  rago  )tj  tho  tishi  of 
fciiB.  The  Mi  Emrl  of  BorkoUy  poorod  forth 
npiooohao  mod  omoo  on  tho  wrotohod  Hoor 
riotti.  Tho  ooontoM  gOYO  oTidonoo,  brokon  bj 
MMjr  oobo,  and  at  laagth  foil  down  in  a  awoon. 
Tho  jory  foond  a  Tordiot  of  guilty.  Whoa  tho 
«mii  voflo.  Lord  Borkoloy  oaUod  on  all  his 
flnonds  to  holp  him  to  oiiso  hia  daoghtor.  The 
parttaaiw  of  Grey  ralUod  ron«d  hor.  Swords 
wore  drawn  on  boUi  sidoa;  a  akimiah  took 
ylaoo  in  Wostminator  Hall;  and  it  was  with 
dillDaky  that  tho  jadpes  and  tipatoToa  parted 
4ho  ooflibatanti.  Ill  oar  tiiao»  saoh  a  trial 
^roaM  bo  HM  to  tho  oharaoter  of  a  pnblio 
Ban;  bat  in  that  ago  tho  standard  of  morally 
BBOBg  the  great  was  ao  low»  and  party  spirit 
waa  80  Tiolfliit,  that  Qrey  stiU  oonttnnod  to  have 
eoDflidorabiO  inflnoneo^  thoagh  tho  Paritana, 
who  ftnnod  a  strong  aoctioa  of  the  Whig  party, 
ioofcad  aomewhat  o«Mly  on  hinu* 

One  part  of  the  eliaraotor»  or  rather,  it  mur 
bo,  of  the  fortune  of  Qrey,  deserros  notioo.  it 
waa  admitted  that  oTorywhore,  oxoopt  on  the 
Md  of  battle,  he  ataDwed  a  high  degree  of 
•ooragew  More  than  onoo,  in  embanraaaing 
jiMWi—laaiHia,  whoa  his  life  and  liborty  were 
•I  atako^  tho  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his 
parfbot  oomiaand  of  all  hia  faooltiea  extorted 
from  theao  who  neither  loved  nor  aa- 
But  aaaaoldior  he  inenxred,  leas 
by  hia  faolt  thaa  by  nuaohanoe,  the 
J  impatatloa  of  personal  oowardico. 

in  thia  reopeet  ho  differed  widely  from  his 
Ajaad  tho  Dako  of  Hoamonth.  Ardent  and 
intrepid  on  the  ft^d  of  battlo»  Monmouth  was 
orerywhero  else  effeminate  and  irresolute. 
The  aaeMeat  of  hia  birth,  hia  poraonal  oourage, 
and  hia  auperfloial  graeea»  had  plaoed  him  in  a 
foai  £»r  whieh  ho  waa  aKogothor  unfitted. 
After  witaeaaiBg  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  which 
ha  had  been  tho  nominal  head,  he  had  retired 
toHoUaind.  The  Frineo  and  Priaoeaa  of  Orange 
hadAowoeaaodtoregardhimaaariTaL  They 
Moaiv«d  him  moat  hoapitahly;  for  they  hoped 
that,  fay  treatiag  him  with  kindnoaa,  thay  ahould 
oatahlirii  a  elaim  to  the  gratitude  of  hia  father. 
Xhey  knew  that  patenrnd  affiotlon  waa  not  yet 
wearied  out ;  that  lattara  and  auppliea  of  money 
atiU  eaaao  aeoretty  freas  Whitehall  to  Mon- 
Boutk'a  retreat;  and  that  Oharlea  frowned  on 
thoae  who  aought  to  pay  their  oourt  by  apeak- 
ing  in  of  hia  baniahed  son.  The  duke  had  been 
aoMmragedtooapeetthat,  in  a  very  abort  time, 
if  ha  gava  ao  new  eaoaa  of  diapleaanre,  he 
-  wwald  bo  vaeaUed  to  hia  Aatinre  land,  and  re- 
Btorad  to  all  hia  hi^  honoara  and  ooaunanda. 
AniBMitad  by  aoah  aspeetaticma,  he  had  bean 
the  liib  of  the  Hague  daring  the  late  winter. 
He  had  been  the  moat  eontpiououa  figure  at  a 
aocoeaafett  of  balla  in  that  aplendid  Orange 
Han,  irhioh  blaaea  on  erery  aide  in  the  most 
aatoBtatioua  eolonring  of  Jordaena  and  Hond- 
thorat-f  He  had  iatroduoed  the  Bngliah  coun- 
try daaoe  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ihitch  ladiea. 
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and  had,  in  hia  toiB,  leankod  from  them  tf 

skate  on  the  canals.  The  princess  had  accom* 
panied  him  in  his  expeditions  on  the  ice ;  and  thi 
figure  which  she  made  there,  poised  on  one  legp 
and  dad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  gene- 
rally worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had 
oansed  some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreign 
ministers.  The  auUen  gravity  wM^  had  been 
oharaoteristicof  the  atadtholder's  court  seemed 
to  hare  Tanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
£Mcinatinf(  Englishman.  Even  the  stem  and 
pensive  William  relaxed  into  good  humour  when 
his  brilliant  guest  appeared.  { 

Monmouth,  meanwhile,  carefully  ayoided  all 
that  could  giTS  offence  in  the  quarter  to  which 
he  looked  for  protection.  He  saw  little  of  any 
Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those  yiolent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
Whig  plot.  He  was,  therefore,  loudly  accused 
by  hia  old  aaaociatea  of  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude.t 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusatioa 
urged  with  more  vehemence  and  bitterness  than 
by  Robert  Fentuson,  the  Judas  of  Dryden*s 
great  satire.  Perguson  was  by  birth  a  Scot» 
but  England  had  long  been  his  residence.  Al 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had 
held  a  living  in  Kent,  He  had  been  bred  a 
Presbyterian ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Independent 
He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which  the 
Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to 
Westminster  School  ana  the  Charter  House,  and 
he  had  preached  to  large  congregations  at  a 
meeting  in  Moorfields.  He  had  also  published 
some  theological  treatises,  which  may  still  be 
found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libra- 
ries; but,  though  texts  of  ScriDture  were  al- 
ways on  his  lipa,  those  who  had  pecuniary 
transactions  with  him  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  en- 
tirely from  theology  to  the  worst  part  of  poli- 
tics. He  belonged  to  the  class  whose  office  it 
ia  to  render  in  troubled  times  to  exasperated 
partiea  those  services  from  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the 
daea  of  fanatical  knaves.  Violent,  malignant, 
regardless  of  truth,  and  insensible  to  shame, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue, 
in  tumult,  in  miachief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toil- 
ed during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines  of 
faction.  He  lived  among  libellers  and  false 
witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  secret 
purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknow- 
ledged received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret 
press  whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name, 
were  daily  issued.  A  boasted  that  he  con- 
trived to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace  of 
Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under  the  royal 
pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings  in  dif- 
ferent comers  of  Iiondon.  He  was  deeply  ea« 
gaged  in  the  Bye  £fouse  Plot  There  is,  in- 
deeid,  reason  to  beUoTO  that  he  was  the  original 
author   of  thoae  sanguinary  schemes  whioh 
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fcrotiglit  80  much  discredit  on  the  whole  Whig 

£arty.  When  the  oonspilracy  was  detected  and 
is  associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them 
farewell  with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they 
wore  noTices ;  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight, 
concealment,  and  disguise,  and  that  he  should 
never  leave  off  plotting  while  he  lived.  He  es- 
caped to  the  Continent.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The 
Bnglish  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.     The  French  go- 

/  Yemment  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pis- 
toles to  any  who  would  seize  him.  Nor  was  it 
easy  for  him  to  escape  notice ;  fbr  his  broad 
Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his  lan- 
tern jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes,  which 
were  always  overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks 
infiamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoulders  deformed 
by  a  stoop,  and*  his  gait  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him 
remarkable  wherever  he  appeared.  But,  though 
he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar 
animosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this  animosity 
was  simulated,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice 
had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  That  he  was 
really  a  bitter  malecontent  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  pretend- 
ing at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the  Whfgs,  and 
by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so 
much  infoi*mation  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his 
credit.  This  hypothesli  fhmishes  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  what  seemed  to  his  associates  to  be 
his  unnatural  recklessness  and  audacity.  Be- 
ing himself  ont  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his 

«  Tote  for  the  most  violent  and  perilous  course, 
and  sneered  very  complacently  at  the  pusillani- 
mity of  men  who,  not  having  taken  the  infa- 
mous precautions  on  which  he  relied,  were  dis- 
posed to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life, 
and  objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a  single  ha- 
zard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he 
began  to  form  new  projects  against  the  English 

•  government,  and  found  among  his  fellow-emi- 
grants  men  ready  to  listen  to  his  evil  counsel^. 
Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately  aloof ; 
and,  without  the  help  of  Monmouth's  immense 
popularity,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  any 
thing.  Yet  such  was  the  impatience  and  rash- 
ness of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find  another 
leader.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  a  solitary 
retreat  on  the .  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  where 
Edmund  Ludlow,  once  conspicuous  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  and  among 
the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  had, 
during  many  years,  h^den  himself  fVom  the 
vengeance  of  the  restoftd  Stuarts.  The  stern 
aid  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his  her- 
mitage. His  work,  he  said,  was  done.  If 
England  was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be 
aaved  by  younger  men.f 

Jhe  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  chan^d 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  tiope  which 
the  proscribed  Whips  might  have  cherished  of 
returning  peaceably  to  their  native  land  was 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless  and 
good-natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession  of  a 

*  Burnet,  1.  542;  Wood,  Atb.  Ox^  under  the  name  «f 
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prince  obsth^ate  in  all  tldng^,  and  egpeMBf 
obstinate  in  revenge.  Ferguson  was  in  hisele^ 
ment.  Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  wiitef 
and  of  a  statesman,  he  had,  in  a  high  degree^ 
the  unenviable  qualifications  of  a  tempter ;  koA 
now,  with  the  malevolent  activity  and  dexterity 
of  an  evil  sphit,  he  ran  from  outlair  to  onttavr, 
chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  up  in  eterj 
bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  8»> 
duee  Mottmouth.  The  situation  of  that  unhap^ 
py  young  man  was  completely  changed.  While 
he  was  dancing  and  skating  at  the  Hague,  and 
expecting  every  day  a  summons  to  London,  he 
was  overwhehned  with  misery  by  the  tioBngs  of 
his  father's  death  and  of  his  uncle's  acceesionk 
During  the  night  which  followed  the  aniral  cf 
the  news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  his  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries.  H« 
quitted  the  Hague  on  the  next  day,  having  «^ 
lemnly  pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prinea 
and  to  the  l^ncess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt 
any  tiling  against  the  government  of  England, 
and  having  been  supplied  by  them  with  money 
to  meet  immediate  demands.} 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmoulii 
was  not  a  bright  one.  There  was  no  t>rofoabifih 
ty  that  he  would  be  recalled  from  batdshmentu 
On  the  Continent  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
passed  amid  the  splendour  and  festivity  of  a 
court.  His  cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have 
really  regarded  him  with  kindness:  but  they 
could  no  longer  countenance  him  openly  witii- 
out  serious  risk  of  producing  a  rapture  betwe^ 
England  and  Holland.  William  offered  a  kind 
and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  which  was 
then  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Turks  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with 
interest  almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Cru- 
sades had  excited  five  hundred  years  earlier. 
Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both  Protestanft  mod 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince  advised 
Monmcmth  to  repair  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
assured  him  that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  shouH 
not  want  the  means  of  making  an  appearance 
befitting  an  English  nobleman.}  This  counsel 
was  excellent;  but  the  duke  could  not  make  xtp 
his  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied 
by  Henrietta  Wentworth,  Biuroness  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  a«- 
p!e  fortune,  who  loved  him  passionately,  who 
had  sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour 
and  the  hope  of  a  splendid  alliuice,  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  his  wife  In  the  sight  of  heaten.  Under 
the  soothing  infiuenoe  of  ftoale  fHendship,  his 
lacerated  mind  healed  fast  He  seemed  to  hsre 
found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose,  and 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  orna- 
ment of  a  splendid  court  and  the  head  of  a 
great  party,  that  he  had  commanded  artniea, 
and  that  he  had  oepired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffsred  to  remain  quiet. 
Ferguson  employed  all  his  powers  of  tempta- 
tion. Grey,  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a 
pistole,  and  was  ready  for  aay  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.     No  art  waa 
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ifMred  wblob  covld  drnr  tfonnumtb  from  re- 1 
treat.     To  the  first  inyiutioiifl  which  he  re-  I 
deived  from  his  old  associates  he  returned  ub-  i 
fuToarable  answers.     He  proDounced  the  difiGi-  { 
dnlties  of  a  descent  on  England  insuperab}e; 
protested  that  he  was  sick  of  pablie  life,  and 
oegged  to  be  left  in  the  ez\joyment  of  his  newly- 
found  happiness.    But  he  was  little  in  the  habit 
of  resisting  skilful  and  urgent  importunity.   It 
Is  said,  tooy  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement by  the  same  powerful  influence  which 
liad  made  that  retirement  delightful.     Lady 
Wentworth  wished  to  see  him  a  king.     H^r 
rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were  pnt  at  his 
disposal.     Monmouth's  judgment  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such 
Mlicitations.* 

By  the  English  exiles  he  was  Joyfally  wel- 
comed, «id  unanimously  acknowledged  as  their 
head.  But  there  was  another  class  of  emigrants 
who  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  supre- 
macy. Misgovemment,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  IB  the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had 
diiven  from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many 
Ibgitives,  the  intemperance  of  whose  political 
«Bd  religious  seal  was  proportioned  to  the  op- 
pression which  they  had  undergone.  These 
men  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Sren  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained  their 
pnnctiliomi  national  pride,  and  would  not  oon- 
■mt  that  their  country  should  be,  in  their  per- 
sons, degraded  into  a  proyinoe.  They  had  a 
eaptain  of  their  own,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  as  head  of  the  great  tribe  of  Camp- 
bell, was  known  among  the  population  of  the 
Highlands  by  the  proud  name  of  Biac  Callum 
More.  His  father,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle, 
had  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists 
to  hare  atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to 
bestow  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  a  state 
prison  in  Holyrood,  on  Charles  the  Second. 
Alter  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  mar* 
foees  was  put  to  death.  His  man^aisate  be* 
eame  eztiaet ;  but  his  son  was  permitted  to  ii^- 
herit  the  ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
the  greatest  of  the  nobles  of  fiootland.  The 
•ari*s  eonduct  during  the  twenty  years  which 
fidlowed  the  Restoration  had  be«K,  as  he  after* 
ward  thought,  orimittally  moderate.  He  had, 
m  some  ocoasions,  opposed  the  administration 
which  afflicted  his  country,  but  his  opposition 
had  been  languid  and  cautions.  His  compli- 
■Dces  in  eoelesisetical  matters  had  giren  scan- 
dal to  rigid  Presbyterians;  and  so  &r  had'he 
been  from  showing  any  inclination  to  resistanee, 
that,  wbea  the  CoTonanters  had  been  perseeuted 
faito  inaozrection,  he  had  brought  into  the  field 
a  large  body  of  his  dependants  to  support  the 
gBremment. 

Suoh  had  been  his  politieal  coarse  until  the 
Duke  of  York  eame  down  to  Edinburgh  armed 
with  the  whole  regal  authority.    The  despotic 
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Tieeroy  soon  found  that  he  could  not  expect  ett* 
tire  support  Jhrom  Argyle.  Binoe  the  most  pow« 
erfUl  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gained, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  de* 
stroyed.  (So.  grounds  so  MtoIous  that  eien  th$ 
£q[>irit  of  party  and  the  spirit  of  chicane  were 
ashamed  of  them,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward  asserted 
that  it  was  nerer  meant  to  carry  this  sentence 
into  effect,  and  that  the  only  oto^o^  o'  ^^^  V^^ 
secution  was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding  his  ex* 
tensive  Jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands.  Whether 
James  designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to 
commit  murder,  of^  only,  as  his  friends  affirmed, 
to  commit  extortion  by  threatening  to  commii 
murder,  cannot  now  be  known.  *<  I  know  no* 
thing  of  the  Scotch  law,"  said  Halifax  to  King 
Charles ;  <*but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  ^e  grounds  on  which  mj 
Lord  Argyle  has  been  Bentenoed."j' 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  £ngUnd,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  se* 
eluded  prorinoe  his  father  had  bought  a  small 
estate,  as  a  place  of  reftige  for  the  family  in 
civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to 
whom  it  had  be«i  revealed  that  Mac  Callum 
More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth  from  the 
ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary ;{  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquess  had 
been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
than  by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.  In  Fries- 
land  Earl  Archibald  resided  during  some  time 
so  quietly  that  it  was  not  generally  known 
whither  he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat,  he  car* 
ried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in. 
Great  Britain^  was  a  party  to  the  Whig  con* 
spiraoy,  and  concerted  with  the  chlefb  of  that 
conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland.  {  This 
plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  became  again  the  sub* 
^t  of  his  thoughts  after  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent, 
reflected  much  more  deeply  on  religious  ques« 
tions.than  in  the  preceding  years  of  his  life. 
In  one  respect  the  effect  of  these  reflections  oix 
hia  mind  had  been  pernicious.  His  partiality 
for  the  synodical  form  of  church  government 
now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When  he  remem«' 
bered  how  long  he  had  conformed  to  the  esta* 
blished  worship,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  rem<»ee,  and  showed  too  many  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  atone  for  his  defection  by  violence 
and  intoleranock  He  had,  however,  in  no  loi^ 
time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear 
and  love  of  a  higher  power  had  nerved  him  for 
the  most  formidable  conflicts  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assistanoe 
was  of  the  highest  moment.  Though  proscribed 
and  a  fugitive,  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  the 
moetpowerfU  subject  in  the  British  dominiens. 
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,  In  veiltb.  Aven  before  bis  attander,  he  vas 
probably  inferior,  not  oalj  to  the  great  Eng- 
uah  nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires 
gf  Kent  and  Norfolk.  But  bis  patriarchal  au- 
thority, an  authority  which  no  wealth  could 
glTe  and  which  no  attainder  could  take  away, 
made  him,  as  a  leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly 
formidable.  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any 
oonfidence  that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the 

gOTernment,  even  his  own  game-keepers  and 
untsmen  would  stand  by  him.    An  Earl  of 
Bedford,  an  Earl  of  DeTonshire,  could  not  en- 

gage  to  bring  ten  men  into  the  field.  Mao  Cal- 
im  More,  peniiQess  and  deprived  of  his  earl- 
deni,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious 
civil  war.  He  had  only  to  show  himeelf  on  the 
coast  of  Lorn,  land  an  army  would,  in  a  few 
days,  gather  round  hinu  The  force  which,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  amounted  to  five  thouaand  fighting 
men,  devoted  to  his  service,  accustomed  to  the 
nae  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid  to  en- 
GOQjiter  regular  troops  in  the  open  plain,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  quali- 
^oations  requisite  for  Uie  defence  of  wild  moun- 
taiA  passes,  hidden  in  miat,  and  torn  by  head- 
long torrents.  What  auch  a  foroe,  well  directed, 
Qoold  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments 
and  skilful  commanders,  was  provedy  a  few 
years  later,  at  Killieorankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  ta  the 
oonfidenoe  of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  fao- 
tion  among  them  which  regarded  him  with  xbo 
friendly  feeling,  ami  which  wished  to  make  use 
of  his  name  and  infiuenee  without  intrusting  to 
him  any  real  paves.  The  chief  of  this  faotion 
was  a  Lowland  gentlemen,  who  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  Whig  plot,  and  had  with  diffi- 
culty eluded  the  vengeanoe  of  the  court,  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwiokdiire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity, 
but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  must,  how-* 
•rer,  be  admitted  that  he  iijured  his  cause  by 
perverseiiess  as  much  as  he  could  have  dona  by 
treadiery.  He  was  a  man  inoaj^able  alike  of 
leading  and  of  following,  conceited,  captious, 
anid  wrong-headed,  an  endless  talker,  a  slug- 
gard in  actaon  against  the  enemy,  and  active 
only  against  his  ewu  allies.  Witii  Hume  iraa 
closely  connected  another  Scottish  exile  of  ^reat 
note,  who  had  many  of  the  same  faults,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  Sir  John  Coohrane, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saitoun,  a  man  diatiaguished  by 
•aming  and  eloquence,  distingaished  also  by 
courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit, 
but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper, 
lake  many  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries 
— Milton,  for  example,  Harriagton,  Marvel,  and 
Sidney— Fletcher  had,  firom  the  nusgoverament 
of  several  suxMiessive  prinoes,  conceived  a  strong 
aversion  to  hereditary  monarchy;  yet  he  was 
no  democrat.  He  was  the  head  of  au  aaoient 
Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of  his  descent 
He  was  a  line  speaker  and  a  fine  writer,  and 
was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  Both 
in  his  character  of  gentlemau  and  in  his  oha- 
racter  of  scholar,  he  looked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  common  peopXe,  and  was  so  little  dis- 
posed to  intrust  them  with  political  power  that 
be  thought  them  unltt  even  to  ei^oy  persdnal 
freedom.    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this 


man,  the  most  hawattit  femln/h^  and  uneosapm-i 
mising  Republican  of  his  time,  shocdd  have  beei^ 
the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  par^ 
of  the  working  classes  of  Scotland  to  ^very^ 
He  bore»  in  truth,  a  live^  resemblance  to  thoa% 
Roman  senators  who,  while  they  hated  the  name 
of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of  their  orde^ 
with  inflexible  pride  against  Sie  encroachmenti^ 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  boudmea 
and  bondwomen  by  means  of  the  stocks  and  the 
scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading 
emigrants,    Scotdli    and   English,    assembledt 
Argyle  repaired  thither  from  Priesland,  Mon* 
mouth  from  Brabant*    It  soon  appeared  that 
the  fugitives  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  re* 
turn  from  banishment.    The  Soots  were  jealous 
of  the  English,  the  EitgUsh  of  the  Scots.    Mon- 
mouth's high   pretensions  were   offensive   to    . 
Argyle>  who,  proud  of  ancient  nobiUty  and  of 
a  Iegitia>ate  descent  from  kings,  was  by  n^ 
means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the  offspring 
of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love*    But  of  all  the 
dlssensiona  by  which  the  little  band  of  outlawa 
was  distracted,  the  most  serious  waa  that  wbielk 
arose  between  Argyle  and  a  portion  of  his  own 
followers.    Some  of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  lA 
a  long  course  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  been 
excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  understanding 
and  temper^  which  made  the  most  jast  and  na-i 
oessary  restraint  seem  insupportable  to  them* 
They  knew  that  without  Argyle  they  conld  da 
nothing*    They  ought  to  have  known  that,  niv* 
less  the^  wished  to  run  headlong  to  ruin,  they 
must  either   repose  ftdl  ooufidenee   in  theiv 
leader,  or  reliaquish  all  thoughts  of  militarf 
enterprise    Experience  has  fully  proved  ihat» 
in  war,  every  operation*  from  the  greatoet  to 
the  smallest^  ought  to  be  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  one  mind»  and  that  every  aubordi* 
nate  agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  <&ey  impli- 
citly, strenuonely,  and  with  the  ahew  of  oheer^ 
AUness,  orders  whieh  he  diaapproves*  or  of 
which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  from  hin^ 
Representative  assemblies,  pnblie  disensaionay 
and  all  the  other  checks  hj  whidi,  in  civil  af •« 
fairs,  mlers  are  restrained  from  abusing  povrar* 
are  out  of  plaoa  in  a  eamp.    Maishiavel  justly 
imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and 
Florenee  to  the  jealousy  whieh  led  those  re* 
puUies  to  intearHBre  with  every  act'ef  their 
generals.*    The  i>tttch  praotiee  of  sending  to 
an  anay  deputies,  without  whose  conseikt  no 
great  blow  oouM  be  struck,  was  almost  equally 
pernicious.   It  is  undoubted^  by  no  means  cer- 
tain tiiat  a  eaptain»  who  has  been  intrusted  with 
diotatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  perils    will 
quietly  surrender  that  power  in  the  hour  of 
teiomph;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  eonni- 
derations  whieh  ought  to  make  men  keaitato 
long  before  they  resolve  to  ^rindicate  pnblio 
Uborty  by  tiie  sword.    But,  if  they  detenaina 
to  try  the  chance  of  wa»,  Ihey  will^  if  they  sffo 
wise,  intmst  to  their  chief  that  plenary  aat}H>rity 
without  which  war  cannot  be  well  eondticted 
It  is  possible  that,  if  tiiey  give  him  that   au* 
thority,  he  may  turn  out  a  Cromwell  or  st  K»> 
poleon;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that,  it  they 
withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their  enter- 
prises will  end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 
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8ome  of  the  Seottiih  emj^granto^  heated  irlth 
fttpublican  enthnsiftsm,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
ft«  skin  necessary  to.  the  conduct  of  great  af- 
fairs, employed  all  their  industry  and  ingenuity, 
aot  in  collecting  means  for  the  attack  which 
ihey  were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable  enemy, 
but  in  dcYising  restraints  on    their  leader's 
power  and  securities  against  his  ambition.    The 
lelf-eomplacent  stupicSty  with  which  they  in- 
Oflted  on  organising  an  army  as  if  they  had 
hcen  organizing  a  commonwealth  would  be  in- 
eredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly  and  eren 
bsaatfully  recorded  by  one  of  tbemseWes.* 
«  At  length  all  differences  were  compromised. 
R  was  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be 
fetthwith  made  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
Iand»  and  that  it  should  be  promptly  foUowid 
1^  a  descent  on  England. 
Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in 
•  Scotland ;  but  he  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  committee  which  reserved  to  itself  all  the 
Bost  important  parts  of  the  military  admi- 
idstration.     This  committee  was  empowered  to 
determine  where  the  expedition  should  land,  to 
appoint  officers,  to  superintend  the  lerying  of 
tatwps,  to  dole  out  proTisions  and .  ammunition. 
All  that  was  left  to  the  general  was  tp  direct 
the  eTolntions  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and  he 
VIS  forced  to  promise  that,  CTen  in  the  field, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  surprise,  he  would  do, 
nothing  without  the  assent  of  a  council  of  war. 
JKonmouth  was  to  command  in  England.    His 
soft  mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from. 
ikB  society  which  surrounded  him.     Ambitious 
hopes  which  bad  seemed  to  be  extinguished  had 
reviTcd  in  his  bosom.     He  remembered  tiie  af- 
ftetion  with  which    he  had  been  constantly 
greeted  by  the  conmcn  people  in  town  and 
country,  and  expected  that  they  would  now  rise 
by  hnntbreds  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.    He 
remembered  tiie  good-will  which  the  soldiers 
had  alwmys  borne  him,  and  flattered  himself 
ftat  they  would  borne  over  to  him  by  regiments. 
Encouraging  messages  reached  him  in  quick 
raeeession  from  London.     He  was  assured  that 
&e  TiolMiee  and  injustice  with  which  the  elec- 
tions had  been  carried  on  had  driven  the  nation 
mad ;  that  the  pmdence  of  the  leading  Whigs 
had  with  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out- 
break on  tile  day  of  the  coronatiofu ;  and  that 
all  the  great  lords  who  had  supported  the  £x- 
shisioii  Bill  were  impatient  to  rally  round  him. 
Wildmaiit  who  loved  to  talk  treason  in  paraUes, 
sent  to  oay  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two 
hundred  yean  before,  had  landed  in  England 
with  a  haindful  of  men»  and  had  a  few  days  later 
been  crowned,  on  the  field  of  Boeworth,  with 
the  diadom  taken  from  the  head  of  Richard. 
Banvers  undertook  to  raise  the  city.    The  duke 
vas  deceived  into  the  belief  that,  as  soon  as  he 
Bel  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise  in 
anas^f     He  consequently  biecame  eager  for  the 
enterprise  from  which  a  few  weeks  before  be 
had  afarunk.     His  countrymen  did  not  impose 
on  him  reetrictions  so  elaborately  absurd  as 
those  whieh  the  ^eoteh  emigrants  had  devised. 
AU  thai  irsjB  required  of  him  was  to  promise 
thai  he  would  mot  assume  the  rsgal  title  till  his 
pretensions  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
af  a  free  Ptoliament. 

•  ^«^  sir  Pfttrick  HojneV  Narratire,  jpcusim. 
t  Gr«rjr>  Narrativ« ;  Vade^  Oonitafoii,  Barl.  US,  6846. 
Vol.  I.       11         ^ 


It  was  determiBed  that  two  Englishmen, 
Ayloffe  and  Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argyle 
to  Scotland,  and  that  Fletcher  should  go  with 
Monmouth  to  England.  Fletcher,  from  the  be* 
ginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to 
decline  a  risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager 
to  encounter.  When  Grey  repeated  with  ap- 
probation what  Wildman  had  said  about  Rich- 
mond and  Richard,  the  well-read  and  thought- 
ful Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Richmond  was  assured  of  the 
support  of  barons,  each  of  whom  *could  bring  an 
army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field;  and 
Richard  had  not  one  regiment  of  regular  sol- 
diers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from 
their  own  resources  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tributions of  well-wishers  in  Holland,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions.  Very  little 
was  obtained  from  London.  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected*  from  thence ;  but 
instead  of  the  money  came  excuses  f^ora  Wild- 
man,  which  ought  -to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.  .  The  duke 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning  his  own 
jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and 
several  ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  were 
freighted.]: 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and 
th€  most  grossly  injured  man  among  the  British 
exiles  stood  far  aloof  ftom  these  rash  counsels. 
John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as 
a  pliilosopher ;  but  his  intellect  and  his  temper 
preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan, 
lie  had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftes- 
bury, and  had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  court.  Locke's  prudence  had,  however, 
been  such  that  it  would  have  been  to  little  pur- 
pose to  bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tri^bunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point, 
however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church  in  tiie  University  of  Oxford. 
It  was  determined  to  drive  ftrom  that  celebrated 
col^ge  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it  could  ever 
boast ;  but  this  was  not  easy.  Looke  had,  at 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  politics  of  the  day.  Spies  had  been  set 
about  him.  Doctors  of  divinity  and  masters  of 
arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to  perform  the  vilest 
of  all  offices,  that  ot  watching  the  lip^of  a  com- 
panion in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin. 
The  conversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposely 
turned  to  irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusiob 
Bill,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, but  in  vain.  Locke  never  broke  out, 
never  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady  / 
silonce  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of 
power  to  own  with  vexation  that  never  man  was 
so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his 
passions.  When  it  was  found  that  treachery 
could  do  nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used. 
After  vainly  trying  to  inveigle  Lceke  into  a 
fault,  the  government  resolved  to  punish  him 
without  one.  Orders  oame  from  Whitehall  that 
he  should  be  qjected,  and  those  orders  the  dean 
and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

Jy  eke  was  travelling  on  the  Continoat  for  his 
health  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  .do- 
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rax7  He  miglit  then  hope  to  haye  four  or  fiye 
thoiuand  claymores  at  his  comiaand.  With 
mciL  a  foroe  he  would  be  able  to  defend  that 
wild  country  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotlandi  and  would  also  hare  se- 
enred.  an  excellent  base  for  offensiye  operations. 
This  seems  to  haye  been  the  wisest  course  open 
to  huDo.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
wnpire  between  the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  strengthen  the  earVs  hands.  But 
Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  impractica- 
ble. Their  jealousy  of  Argyle  was,  in  truth, 
stronger  than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. They  saw  that,  among  his  own  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  chiefly 
*#'  composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to 
«  bear  down  their  opposition,  and  to  exercise  the 
full  authority  of  a  general. '  They  muttered  that 
the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the  Campbells 
took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the 
Church  of  God,  but  for  Mac  Callum  More  alone. 
Cochrane  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire 
if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
pitchfork  in  his  /hand.  Argyle,  after  long  re- 
sistance, consented,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, to  diride  his  little  army.  He  remain^ 
with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands.  Cochrane  and 
Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which  sailed 
to  inyade  the  Lowlands.  ' 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane's  object;  but  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  by  English 
frigates ;  and  the  adventurers  were  under  the 
necessity  of  running  up  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing  village  con- 
sisting of  a  single  row  ^f  thatched  hovels,  now 
a  great  and  flourishing  port,  of  which' the  cus- 
toms amount  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole 
revenue  which  the  Stuarts  derived  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  '  A  party  of  militia  lay 
at  Greenock ;  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted  pro- 
visions,, was  determined  to  land.  Hume  ob- 
jected. Cochrane  was  peremptory,  and  ordered 
an  ofiScer,  named  Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty 
men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wrangling 
spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks. 
Elphinstone  answered  that  he  was  bound  to 
obey  only  reasonable  commands ;  that  he  con- 
sidered this  command  as  unreasonable,  and,  in 
Bbort,  that  he  would  not  go.  Major  Fullarton, 
a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  pecu- 
fiarly  attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land 
with  only  twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a 
fire  from  the  coast.  A  slight  skirmish  followed. 
The  militia  fell  back.  Cochrane  entered  Green- 
ock and  procured  a  supply  of  meal,^  but  found 
no  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
was  not  such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  In- 
fatuation common  in  all  ages  to  exiles,  had  sup- 
nosed  it  to  be.  The  government  was,  indeed, 
hateful  and  hated;  but  the  malecon tents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hos- 
tile to  one  another  as  to  their  rulers ;  nor  was 
any  of  those  parties  eager  to  join  the  invaders. 
Many  thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no 
chance  of  success.     The  spirit  of  many  had 


*  If  a&T  penon  la  inclined  to  raspect  QuX  I  have  ezaff- 
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been  effeotually  broken  by  long  and  cruel  op- 
pression.    There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  entbu- 
siasts  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of  calculating 
chances,  and  whom  oppression  had  not  tamed, 
but  maddened.    But  these  men  saw  littla  difler* 
ence  between  Argyle  and  Jamea.     Their  wrath 
had  been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that 
what  everybody  else  would  hava  called  boiling 
zeal,  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmness. 
The  earFs  past  life  had  been  stained  by  what 
they  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.     The  very 
Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  extir- 
pate prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before  sum- 
moned to  defend  it»    And  were  slaves  who  knew 
nothing  and  oared  nothing  about  religion,  who 
were  ready  to  fight  for  synodical  government* 
for  Episcopacy,  for  popery,  just  as  Mac  Gal- 
ium More  might  be  pleased  to  command,  fit 
allies  for  the  people  of  God?    The  manifesto, 
indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  in 
the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worldly  performance.    A  settlement  such  ma 
Argyle  would  have  made,  such  as  was  after^ 
ward  made  by  a  mightier  and  happier  deliverer, 
seemed  to  them  not  worth  a  struggle.  ■  They 
wanted  not  only  ft'eedom  of  conscience  for  them- 
selves, •but  absolute  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others ;  not  only  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine,  polity,  and  worship,  but  the  Covenant 
in  its  utmost  rigour.    Nothing  would  content 
them  but  that  every  end  for  which  civil  society 
exists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency  of 
a  theological  system.   One  who  believed  no  form 
of  church  government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity,  and  who  recommended  com- 
prehension and  toleration,  was,  in  their  phrase, 
halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal.     One  who 
condemned  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
'Beatoun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe,  fell  into  the 
same  sin  for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  from 
being  king  over  Israel.    All  the  rules  by  which, 
among  civilized  and  Christian  men,  the  horrors 
of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abominations  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.     Quarter  was  to  be  neither 
taken  nor  given.    A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a 
mad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models 
to  be  imitated  by  ChrisUan  men  fighting  in  jiist 
self-defence.    To  reasons  such  as  ^ide    the 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the  minds 
of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious. 
That  a  man  should  venture  to  urge  such  rea- 
sons was  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  hot  one 
of  the  faithful.     If  the  Divine  blessing  -were 
withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by  crafty  poli- 
ticians, by  veteran  captains,  by  cases  of  arms 
from  Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unregenerate 
Celts  from  the  mountains  of  Lorn.     If,  oa  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord's  tim%  were  indeed  come, 
he  would  still,  as  of  old,  cause  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  could 
save  alike  by  many  and  by  few.    The  broad- 
swords of  Athol  and  the  bayonets  of  Claver- 
house  would  be  put  to  rout  by  weapons  «ks   in- 
significant as  the  sling  of  David  or  the  pit?*hcr 
of  Gideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise 
the  population  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  re- 
joined Argyle,  who  was  in  the  island  of  Hiite. 
The  earl  now  again  proposed  to  make  mi  «t* 
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tempt  upon  Imreniry.  Again  he  ttncountered  a 
pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen  sided  with 
Hume  And  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders  were 
absolnielj  at  the  command  of  their  chieftain. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  partiM 
would  come  to  blows ;  and  the  dread  of  snch  a 
disaster  induced  the  council  to  make  some  con- 
cessions. The  castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Riddan,  was  selected  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  nrrns.  The  militarj  stores 
were  disembarked  there.  The  squadron  was 
Koored  close  to  the  walls,  in  a  place  where  it 
was  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it 
was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks 
were  thrown  up.  A  battery  was  planted  with 
some  small  guns  taken  from  the  ships.  The 
command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given 
to  Elphinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him-^ 
self  much  more  disposed  to  argue  with  his 
commanders  than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some 
Aow  of  vigour.  Rnmbold  took  the  castle  of 
Ardkinglass.  The  earl  skirmished  successfully 
with  AthoVs  troops,  and  was  about  to  advance 
on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news  from  the 
ships  and  factions  in  the  committee  forced  him 
to  turn  back.  The  klT^g's  frigates  had  come 
nearer  to  Ealan  Ghierig  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  positively 
refused  to  advance  ftirthcr  into  the  Highlands. 
Argyle  hastened  back  to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There 
he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates. 
His  ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  en- 
counter ;  but  they  would  have  been  supported 
by  a  floUlla  of  thirty  large  fishing  boats,  each 
well  manned  with  armed  Highlanders.  The 
committee,  however,  refased  to  listen  to  this 
pUn,  and  elFectually  counteracted  it  by  raising 
a  mutiny  among  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency.  The 
proTisions  had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  no  longer  food  for  the 
troops.  The  Highlanders  consequently  deserted 
by  hundreds ;  and  the  earl,  broken-hearted  by 
his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  those 
who  still  pertinaciously  insisted  &at  he  should 
march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  Httle  army  therefore  hastened  to  the 
shore  of  Loch  Long,  passed  that  Inlet  by  night 
In  boats,  and  landed  in  Dumbartonshire.  Hither, 
on  the  following  momiug,  came  news  that  the 
firigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all  the  earl's 
ships  had  J^en  taken,  and  that  Elphinstone  had 
fled  from  Ealan  Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaving 
the  castle  and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands 
under  every  disadvantage.  Argyle  resolved  to 
make  a  bold  push  for  Glasgow ;  but,  as  soon  as 
this  resolution  was  announced,  the  very  men 
who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urging  him 
to  hasten  into  the  low  country,  took  fright, 
argued,  remonstrated,  and,  when  argument  and 
remonstrance  proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for 
seizing  the  boats,  making  their  own  escape,  and 
leaving  their  general  and  his  clansmen  to  con- 
quer or  perish  unaided.  This  scheme  failed ; 
and  the  poltroons  who  had  formed  it  were  com- 
pelled to  share  with  braver  men  the  risks  of 
the  last  venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  which 
Hes  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the 
insurgents  were  constantly  infested  by  parties 
of  militia.     Some  skirmishes   took  place,  in  { 


which  the  earl  had  the  advantage ;  but  the  baadi 
which  he  repelled,  falling  back  before  him, 
spread  the  tidings  of  his  approach,  and,  soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  River  Leven,  he  foijnd 
a  strong  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops 
prepared  to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  AylofTe  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared that  to  engage  the  enemy  would  be  mad" 
ness.  He  saw  one  regiment  in  scarlet.  More 
might  be  behind.  To  attack  such  a  force  was 
to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best  course  was 
to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the 
enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with 
difficulty  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold. 
It  was  now  evening.  The  hostile  armies  en* 
camped  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
The  earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night  attack^ 
and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothins 
was.  left  but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had 
recommended.  There  was  a  chance  that,  by 
decamping  secretly,  and  hastening  all  night 
across  heaths  and  morrasses,  thfi  earl  might  gain 
many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glas- 
gow without  further  obstruction.  The  watch- 
fires  were  left  burning;  and  the  march  began. 
And  now  disaster  followed  disaster  fast  The 
guides  mistook  the  track  across  the  moors,  and 
led  the  army  into  boggy  ground.  Military  order 
could  not  be  preserved  by  undisciplined  and  dis- 
heartened soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic 
spread  through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight 
and  sound  was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  j^ursuers.  Some  of  the  officers  contributed 
to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
calm.  The  army  had  become  a  mob,  and  the  mob 
melted  fast  away.  Great  numbers  fled  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Rumbold  andf  some  other 
brave  men  whom  no  danger  could  have  scared 
lost  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five  hun- 
dred fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled 
at  Eilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an 
end ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  have  sufficient  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing  with  their  lives.  They  fled  iti  different  direc- 
tions., Hume  reached  tho  Continent  in  safety. 
Cochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Argyle  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants  who  lived  near 
Eilpatrick;  but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
guide  of  Major  Fullarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  flrienda 
journeyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as  ta 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black  Cart 
and  the  White  Cart,  two  streams  which  now  flow 
through  prosperous  towns,  and  turn  the  wheels 
of  many  factories,  but  which  then  held  their 
quiet  course  through  moors  ahd  sheep-walks, 
mingle  before  they  join  the  Clyde.  The  only 
ford  by  which  the  travellers  could  cross  was 
guarded  by  a  party  of  militia.  Some  questions 
were  asked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion 
on  himself,  in  order  that  his  companion  might 
escape  unnoticed ;  but  the  minds  of  the  ques- 
tioners misgave  them  that  tlie  f^uido  was  not  the 
rude  clown  that  he  seemed.    They  laid  hands 
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on  him.  He  broke  loose  and  sprang  into  the 
water,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He  stood  at 
bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assailants ;  but 
he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and 
they  were  so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge, 
>that  they  would  not  go  off.  He  was  struck  to 
the  ground  with  a  broadsword,  and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argylc, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  his  great  n^me  would 
excite  the  awe  and  pity  of  those  who  had  seised 
him.  And,  indeed,  they  were  much  moved ;  for 
they  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble  rank,  and, 
though  in  arms  for  the  crown,  probably  che- 
rished a  preference  for  the  Calvinistic  church 
government  and  worship,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  their  captive  as  the  head 
of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though  they  were 
eridently  touched,  and  though  some  of  them 
even  wept,  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
a  large  reward  and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  government.  They  therefore 
conveyed  their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The  man 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was  named 
/  Bidden.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  of 
Biddells  was,  during  more  than  a  century,  held 
in  abiiorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell. 
Within  living  memory,  when  a  Riddell  visited 
a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of 
'  Argyle's  career.  His  enterprise  had  hitherto 
brought  on  him  nothing  but  reproach  and  deri- 
sion. His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not  reso.- 
lutely  reftise  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained  quietly 
at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few 
years  have  been  recalled  with  honour  to  his 
country,  and  would  have  been  conspicuous 
among  the  ornaments  and  the  props  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  ex- 
pedition according  to  his  own  views,  and  carried 
with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  prepared 
impUcitfy  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  effected  something  great;  for  what 
he  wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been,  not 
courage,  nor  actirity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  au- 
thority. He  should  have  known  that  of  all 
wants  this  is  the  most  fatal.  Armies  have  tri- 
umphed under  leaders  who  possessed  no  very 
eminent  qualifications.  But  what  army  com- 
manded by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  dis- 
oomfiture  and  disgrace? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Ar- 
gyle  had' this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to 
show,  by  proofs  not  to  be  mistaken,  what  man- 
ner of  man^  was.  From  the  day  when  he 
quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers 
separated  at'  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never  been  a 
£ree  agent  He  had  borne  the  responsibility 
of  a  long  series  of  measures  which  his  judg- 
ment disapproyed.  Now  at  length  he  sto^ 
alone.  Captirity  had  restored  to  him  the  no- 
blest kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing 
himself  in  all  his  words  and  actions  according 
to  Ids  own  s^se  of  the  right  and  of  the  becom- 
ing. All  at  once  he  became  as  one  inspired 
with  new  wisdom  and  rirtue.  His  intellect 
seemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concentrated, 
his  moral  character  to  be  at  once  elevated  and 
•oftened>  The  insolence  of  the  conquerors 
spared  nothing  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriar* 


chal  dominion.  The  prisoner  was  draggtd 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  He  walked  on 
foot,  bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of  that 
stately  street  which,  overshadowed  by  dark 
and  gigantic  piles  of  stone,  leads  from  Holy* 
rood  House  to  the  castle.  Before  him  marohed 
the  hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instrument 
which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quartering  block. 
The  victorious  .party  had  not  forgotten  that» 
thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  £e  father  of 
Argyle  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  faction 
which  put  Montrose  to  death.  Before  that 
event  the  houses  of  Graham  and  Campbell  had 
borne.no  love. to  each  other;  and  they  had  ever 
since  been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate 
and  the  same  streets  through  which  Montrose 
had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.'  The  troops 
who  attended  the  procession  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Claverhouse,  the  fiercest  and  stern- 
est of  the  race  of  Graham.  When  the  earl 
reached  the  castle  his  legs  were  put  in  irona, 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few  days 
to  live.  It  had  been  determined  not  to  bring 
him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence,  but  to  pat 
him  to  death  under  the. sentence  pronounced 
against  ^im  sevefal  years  before ;  a  sentence 
so  flagitiously  uigust  that  the  most  servile  and 
obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the 
High  Street,  nor  Uie  near  riew  of  death,  had 
power  to  disturb  the  gentle  and  majestic  pa- 
tience of  Argyle.  His  fortitude  was  tried  by  a 
still  more  severe  teat.  A  paper  of  interrogate* 
ries  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  replied  to  those  questions  to  which 
he  could  reply  without  danger  to  any  of  his 
friends,  and  refused  to  say  more.  He  was  told 
that  unless  he  returned  fuller  answers  he  should 
be  put  to  the  torture.  James,  who  was  doubt- 
less sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots,  sent  down 
to  Edinburgh  positive  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  omitted  which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor 
information  against  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  thfe  treason.  But  menaces  were  vain.  With 
torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect,  Mao 
Callum  More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than  of 
his  poor  clansmen.  "I  was  busy  this  day,"  he 
wrote  from  his  cell,  '<  treating  for  them,  and  in 
some  hopes ;  but  this  evening  orders  came  that 
I  must  cue  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday;  and  I  ana 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  aot  all  ques- 
tions upon  oath.  Tet  I  hope  God  shall  support 
me." 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victim  had  moved  the  con- 
querors to  unwonted  compassion.  He  himself 
remarked  that  at  first  they  had  been  very  harsh 
to  him,  but  they  soon  began  to  treat  him  with 
respect  and  kindness.  God,  he  said,  had  melt- 
ed their  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not, 
to  save  himself  from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  his 
enemies,  betray  any  of  his  friends.  On  tho 
last  morning  of  his  Ufa  he  wrote  these  words  : 
"  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage.  I 
thank  God  he  hath- supported  me  wonderfully.*' 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph  ;  a  short  poem, 
full  of  meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible 
in  style,  and  not  contemptible  in  versification. 
In  tliis  little  piece  he  complained  that,  though 
his  enemies  had  ropeateoly  \lecreed  his  death. 
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Wk  £n«&d8  hsd  bMa  still  man  ornel.  A  oom- 
meat  on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  ft 
•tter  wliioh  he  addressed  to  a  lady  residing  in 
HoQaikd.  She  had  i^umished  him  with  a  large 
vain  of  money  fqr  his  expedition,  and  he 
tiioQght  her  entitled  to  a  full .  explanation  of 
^e  oanses  which  had  led  to  his  failure.  He 
acquitted  his  eoac^otors  of  treaohery»  bnt  de- 
wribed  their  folly,  their  ignoraace,  and  their 
faetioas  penrerseness,  in  terms  whieh  their  own 
testimony  has  siace  j^ored  to  have  been  richly 
iteserred.  He  afterward  doubted  whether  he 
iftad  not«ised  language  too  soTere  to  become  a 
djrng  Christian,  and«  in  a  separate  paper,  beg- 
ged his  Mend  to  suppress  what  he  had  said 
^  these  men.  **  (hily  this  I  mUst  acknow- 
ledgev"  he  mildly  added ;  '*  they  were  not  go- 
T«ikable." 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed 
in  devotion,  and  in  affectionate  intercourse 
with  some  members  of  his  family.  He  pro- 
fessed no  repentance  on  account  of  his  last 
enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion, 
his  Icamer  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  government*  He  had,  he 
said,  been  justly  punished.  One  who  had  so 
long  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dissimiila- 
tbn  was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of 
salvation  to  the  State  and  Church  {  yet  the 
cause,  he  frequently  repeated,  was  the  cause 
ef  God,  aad  irould  assuredly  <iriumph.  <*I  do 
act,"  he  said,  "  take  on  myself  to  be  a  pro^ 
phe* ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impressien  on  my 
spirit  that  detiveraace  will  come  very  suddenly." 
it  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous  Preebyte- 
jiane  should  have  laid  up  his  saying  in  their 
hearts,  and  idiould,  at  a  later  period,  have 
attributed  it  to  divine  inspiration. 

80  effectually  had  relt^ous  faith  and  hope, 
eo-operating  with  natund  courage  and  equa- 
nimity,  composed  his  spirits,  that,  on  the  very 
day  OB  which  he  was  to  die,  be  dhaed  with  ap- 
petite, oonvtersed  with  gayety  at  table,  and, 
after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  take  a  short  slumber,  in  order  that  his  body 
aad  mind  might  be  in  f^ill  vigour  when  he 
diould  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one 
of  the  lords  of  4lm  council*  who  had  probably 
been  bred  a  .Presbyterian,  a|id  had  been  se- 
duced by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the 
Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  mem- 
ber, came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from 
his  bretiiren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
earl  It  'was  answered  that  the  earl  was 
asieep.  The  privy  councillor  thought  that  this 
was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted  on  entering. 
The  door  of  the  cell  was  softly  opened;  and 
there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his 
hrons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  con- 
science of  the  renegade  smote  hisft.  He  turned 
away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his 
fiuailj  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung 
himself  on  a  couch,  and  ga'W  himself  up  to  an 
tgony  of  remorse  and  shame.  His  kinswoman, 
£rmed  by  his  looks  aad  groans,  thought  that 


•  Vfae  ftuthora  fSroni  ▼bom  I  h*Ta  taken  tlie  bictory  of 
Axsrfe'B  expedition  are  &Qr  Patrick  Hume,  who  was  an  eye- 
vitneea  of  what  he  related,  «nd  Wodrow,  who  had  aoecn 
te  materials  of  the  preateet  Talae,  among  which  were  the 
«aif  a  own  papwiL  Whererer  Oiere  Is  a  question  of  ye- 
tadty  between  Argyle  and  Hume,  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
▲isrk'a  namtfra  ought  to  ba  ftUowod. 


he  had  been  taken  sick  with  sudden  illness,  and 
begged  him  to  drink  a  ouf^  of  sack.  **  No,  no/* 
he  said,  **  that  will  do  me  no  good."  She 
prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had  disturbed  him. 
*'  I  have  been,"  he  said,  **  in  Arg^yle's  prison. 
I  have  seen  him,  within  an  hour  of  etei^nity, 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did.  But  as 
for  me—" 

And  now  the  earl  had  risen  f|rom  his  bed,  and 
had  prepared  himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be 
endured*  He  was  first  brought  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  Council  House,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  short  interval  which  was 
still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  During 
that  interval  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife.  **  Dear  heart,  God  is  un- 
changeable. He  hath  always  been  good  and 
gracious  to  me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.  for- 
give me  all  my  faults ;  and  now  comfort  thy- 
self in  him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be 
found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless  and  com- 
fort thee,  my  dearest     Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House. 
The  dirines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were 
not  of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  he  listened  to 
them  with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to  cau- 
tion their  flooks  against  those  doctrines  which 
all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning. 
He  mounted  the  scaffold,  where  the  rude  old 
guillotine  of  Scotland,  oalled  the  MaidoBt 
awaited  him,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
-speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene 
.piety.  His  eaemies,  he  said,  he  forgave  as  he 
hoped  to  be,  forgiven.  Only  a  single  acrimo- 
nious expression  escaped  him.  One  of  the 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  attended  him  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  <*  My  lord  dies  a  Protestant" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  earl,  stepping  forward,  "  aad 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred 
of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition." 
He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their 
hai)ds  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife 
and  children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  prayed  for  a  little  space,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the 
head  <tf  Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.* 

The  head  of  the'  brave  and  sincere,  though 
not  bliMueless  Rumbold,  was  already  on  the 
West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by  fac- 
tious and  cowardly  associates,  he  had,  through 
the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  tiie  school  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, had  in  council  strenuously  supported 
the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intreii^dity. 
After  the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended  him- 
self desperately,  and  would  have  out  his  wa^ 
through  them  had  not  they  ham-stringed  his 
horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  mortally 
wounded.  The  wish  of  the  government  was 
that  he  should  be  executed  in  England ;  but  he 
was  BO  near  death,  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged 


See,  also,  Burnet,  i.  631,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Mac  Crie. 

The  aoeount  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  Clarke's  Lift  of 
James  the  Second  is  a  ridicolona  romance,  composed  by  a 
Jacobite  who  did  not  eron  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  seat  of  war. 
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in  Sootland,  Jie  could  mot  be  hanged  at  all ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  hanging  him  was  one  which  the 
conquerors  could  not  bear  to  forego.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
show  much  Icnitj  to  one  who  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Eye  House  Plot,  and  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  building  from  which  that  plot 
took  its  name ;  but  the  insolence  with  which 
they  treated  the  dying  man  seems  to  our  more 
humane  age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
fioOtch  privy  eouncillortf  told  him  that  he  was 
*  confounded  villain.  '*I  am  at  peace  with 
God,"  answered ^umbold,  calmly ;  **  how,  th^i, 
can  I  be  confounded  t" 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours, 
near  the  city  cross  in  the  High  Street.  Though 
unable  to  stand  without  the  support  of  two  men, 
he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and 
under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice  against 
popery  and  tyranny  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up  lest 
the  people  should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend, 
he  said,  to  limited  monarchy;  but  he  never 
would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few 
men  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled 
to  be  ridden.  **  I  desire,"  he  eried,  "  to  bless 
«nd  magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  I  have  dobe, 
but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil  day. 
If  every  hair  of  my  head  wer»  a  man,  in  this 
quarrel  I  would  venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke 
of  assassination  with  the  abhorre^^ce  which  be- 
came a  good  Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  He 
had  never,  he  protested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying 
man,  harboured  the  thought  of  committing  such 
villany ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  in  conver- 
sation with  his  fellow-conspirators  he  had  men- 
tioned his  ovm  house  as  a  place  where  the  king 
and  the  duke  might  with  advantage  be  attacked, 
and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
though  nothing  had  been  determined.  It  may 
•at  first  sight  seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
inconsistent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded ^ assassination  with  horror; 
but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  im- 
posed upon  by  a  distinction  whioh  deluded 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  put  poison  into  the  food 
of  the  two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their 
sleep ;  but  to  make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the 
troop  of  Life  Guards  which  surrounded  the 
royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword-cuts  and  pistol- 
shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military 
operation.^  Ambuscades  and  surprises  were 
among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  war.  Every 
old  soldier,  Cavalier  or  Roundhead,  had  been 
engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the  skir- 
mish the  king  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by  Mr 
lighting  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  the 
same  reasoning  was  employed,  after  the  Revo- 


•  Wodrow,  III.  iz.  10;  Weeteni  Maxtjrologyi  9an»%,  i. 
€88 ;  Fox's  Uifltory,  Appendix,  ir.  I  can  And  do  yrttj  ex- 
eept  that  indlcatfNl  in  the  text  of  reconcillnf?  Rumbold's 
denial  that  he  hod  ever  admitted  Into  hifl  mind  the 
thought  of  asrassInatioA  with  his  confcssioo  that  be  had 
himMlf  menUoaed  his  own  house  as  a  conyenicnt  place 
for  an  attack  on  the  royal  brothers.  The  distiiictlon 
which  T  suppose  him  to  have  taken  was  taker  by  another 
I!yp  House  conspirator,  who  was,  like  him,  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  Walcot.  On  Walcot's  trial, 
Weat,  the  witnetM  for  the  crown,  lakl,  **  CaptaiD,  jaa  did. 


lution,  by  James  himself  aad  by  his  most  giAi 
lant  and  devoted  followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  a^ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  William  the  Third.  A  handof 
Jacobites  was  commissioned  to  attack  the  PriiMf 
of  Orange  in  his  winter-qufrters.  The  mes^- 
ing  latent  under  this  specious  phrase  was,  that 
tlie  prinoe's  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  woAt  im 
his  coach  from  Richmond  to  Kensington.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  such  fallacies,  the  dregs 
of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  have  had 
power  to  seduce  men  of  herolo  spirit,  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a  crime  on  which  divine 
and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a  pecvliar  note 
oT  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross  to  do- 
lude  minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  i^ho  survived  Rumbold  a  few  houra^ 
left  a  dying  teatimony  te  the  yirtnes  of  tbB 
gallant  Englishman.  '<Poor  Rumbold  waa  » 
great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave  man,  and 
died  Chri8tianly."t 

Ayloffe  showed  as  mach  contempt  of  death 
as  either  Argyle  or  Rumbold ;  but  his  end  did 
not,  like  theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though 
poUtioal  sympathy  had  drawn  him  toward  the 
Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy  witih 
them,  and  waa,  indeed,  regarded  by  them  as 
little  beUer  than  an  atheist  He  belonged  t(> 
that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  sought  for 
models  rather  among  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than.among  the  prophets  send  judges 
of  IsraeL  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  caniiMi 
to  Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  with  a  small  penknifis ;  but,  though  lUb 
gave  himself  8«?eral  weimdte,  none  of  them 
proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength  «noa|^ 
left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interra- 
gated  by  the  king,  but  had  too  much  elevatinn 
of  mind  to  save  himself  by  informing  against 
others.  A  story  was  current  among  the  Whige 
that  the  king  said,  « Yon  had  better  be  frank 
with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe.  Yon  know  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  pardon  you."  Then,  it  mm 
rumoured,  the  captive  broke  his  sullen  silenoe, 
and  answered,  "It  may  be  in  your  power,  but 
it  is  net  in  your  nature."  He  was  ezecntnd 
under  his  old  outlawry  before  the  gate  of  tin 
Temple,  and  died  with  stoioal-compesure.t 
'  In  the  moan  time  the  vengeance  of  the  eon- 
querors  was  meicilesely  wreaked  on  the  peojile 
of  Argyleehire.  Many  of  the  Campbells  w«ro 
hanged  without  a  trial  by  Athol ;  and  ^e  wns 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Couneil 
IVom  taking  mere  lives.  The  country  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Inveraiy  was 
wasted.  Houses  wnre  burned,  the  stones  ef 
mills  broken  to  pieces,  flruit-trees  cut  down, 
and  the  very  roots  seared  with  fire.  The  nets 
and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means  by  which 
many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsisted,  mm 
destroyed.  More  than  three  hundred  rebels 
and  malecontents  were  transported  to  the  colo- 
nies. Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  to 
mutilation.    On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of 


•irree  to  be  one  of  thoee  that  were  to  flrht  the  On&rda.** 
**  What,  then,  was  the  reason.'*  asked  Chief  Juatioe  Pesa- 
berton,  » that  he  would  not  kill  the  king  ?"  "  Uo  sald,^ 
answered  West,  **  that  it  was  a  base  thing  to  kill  a  naked 
man,  and  he  would  not  do  it** 

t  Wodrow,  in.  Ix.  ». 

X  Wade's  Nairatire.  Harl.  MS.,  6846;  Burnet,  L  084; 
Citters's  Despatch  of  g^  16S6;  LuttreU's  Diuy  of  tke 
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Mittlrai^gh  c«t  off  the  etts  of  thirty-fite  pri- 
•oiierB.  SoTerftl  women  were  sent  across  the 
Atfantie  after  being  ilrst  branded  in  the  eheek 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  eren  in  eontemplation 
to  obtain  an  aot  of  Parliament  proseribing  the 
■ftae  of  Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Mao  Gregor 
had  been  proeeribed  eighty  years  before.* 

Argyle's-expedition  appears  to  have  prodnced 
fittie  sensation  in  the  sonth  of  the  island.  The 
tidiags  of  his  landing  reaohed  London  Just  be- 
fore the  English  Parliament  met.  The  king 
mentioned  the  news  from  the  throne,  and  the 
honsee  ^seared  him  that  they  would  stand  by 
him  against  erery  enemy.  Nothing  more  was 
required  of  them.  Over  Seotland  they  had  no 
authority;  and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was 
so  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  from  tho  first,  be  easHy  foreseen,  ez- 
tf  ted  only  a  languid  interest  in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Ar- 
gyle's  amy,  Bnglaad  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  a  more  formidable  invader  had  landed  on 
her  own  shsires.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the 
refagMfl  that  Monmouth  should  sail  for  Hoi- 
lead  six  days  after  the  departure  nit  the  Soots. 
He  had  deferred  his  expeditioB  a  short  time, 
probably  In  the  hope  that  most  of  the  troops  in 
the  aouth  of  the  island  weald  be  inoTod  to  the 
aa  soon  aa  war  broke  out  in  the  High- 
aad  that  he  should  fiad  no  force  ready 
to  oppoae  him.  When  at  length  he  was  desi- 
rosfl  to  proceed,  the  wind  had  become  adrerse 
and  Tioleat. 

WhUe  his  matt  fleet  lay  toesing  in  the  Texel, 
vesatestwas  goiagon  among  the  Dutoh  autho- 
ritiea.  The  8tates-€^eral  and  the  Prince  of 
Oraage  were  on  one  side,  the  magistracy  and 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 

Skelton  had  delitered  to  the  States-General 
a  list  of  the  refugees  whose  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  caused  uneasiness  to  his 
master.  The  8tates«Geneiral,  anxious  to  grant 
avexy  reasonable  request  which  James  could 
make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
aothorities.  The  provincial  authorities  sent 
aepiea  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  all  the  towns  were  directed  to  take 
such  meaenveo  as  mi^t  prevent  the  proscribed 
Whiga  fram  molesting  the  Bnglish  government. 
In  general,  those  directioas  were  obeyed.  At 
Botterdam  in  partieular,  where  the  influence 
af  William  was  all-powerftil,  such  activity  was 
shown  as  called  forth  warm  acknowledgments 
Ikom  Jajnes.  But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief 
ieat  of  tha  emigrants ;  and  the  gOTeming  body 
of  Amsterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,. 
know  of  nothing.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  city, 
who  was  himself  in  daily  communication  with 
Fetignson,  reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  did 

*  Wodnnr,  m.  tz.  4,  %aA  m.  fat.  10.  Wodrow  glTM 
ftom  tb*  AoUoT  OomMO  the  bmms  of  ftll  Um  piiwiMn 
Vbo  were  tnuuported,  matUated,  or  braJided. 

t  Sk«lton*i  let^r  if  datad  th«  ^tk  of  Max,  106a.  It 
▼in  be  Iband,  together  with  %  letter  of  the  Schont  or  High 
BalUff  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  little  Tolume  published  a  few 
Booths  latec^  and  entitled  «  Histoire  des  Brinemens  Tra- 
Siqoes  d'Ani^Ieterre.'*  The  documents  inserted  In  that 
work  are,  as  far  as  I  hare  examined  them,  given  exactly 
from  the  Dutch  ardklTes,  exeept  that  SkeIton*s  FrencJi, 
vhieb  was  not  the  purest,  is  sUgfatly  aorroctod.  See,  alao^ 
Orey's  Xarratire. 

Ooodeaough,  on  his  examination  after  the  battle  of 
Bedsemnor,  said,  ■*  The  Sebout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  par^ 
llculw  friend  to  this  last  dcf(iflcn.'*~-£aiudoMm«  if^ST^  1162. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who  repre- 


not  know  where  to  find  a  single  one  cf  the 
refugees;  and  with  this  excnse  the  federal 
gotemment  was  forced  to  be  content.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  English  exiles  were  as  well 
known  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  much  stared  al 
In  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese,  f 

A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received*  order* 
fh)m  his  court  to  request  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  master's 
throne,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  the  scr 
rice  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain  without  delay.  He  applied  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  pfince  undertook 
to  manage  the  matter,  but  predicted  that  Am- 
sterdam would  raise  some  difficulty.  The  pre- 
diction proved  correct.  The  deputies  of  Am- 
sterdam refyised  to  consent,  and  succeeded  in 
eausing  some  delay.  But  the  question  was  not 
one  of  those  on  which,  by  the  Consfitution  of 
the  republic,  a  single  city  could  prevent  tha 
wish  of  the  majority  firom  being  carried  into 
effect.  •  The  influence  of  William  prevailed, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  with  great  ex- 
pedition.} 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  him- 
self, not,  indeed,  tery  Judiciously  or  tempoW 
ately,  to  stop  the  ships  which  thtf  English 
refugees  had  fitted  out.  He  expostulated  in 
warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 
The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had 
already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to  invade 
Britain  ;.fbr  a  second  error  of  the  saiile  kind 
there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremptorily 
demanded  that  a  large  vessel,  named  the  Hel- 
derenbergh,  might  be  detained.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  this  Tessel  was  bound  for  the 
Canaries ;  but,  in  truth,  she  had  been  freighted 
by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six  guns,  ar.d 
was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty 
of  trade  and  navigation  was  not  to  be  restrainea 
for  light  reasons,  and  that  the  Heldercnbergh 
could  not  be  stopped  vrithout  an  order  from  the 
States-General.  Skelton,  whose  uniform  prac- 
tice seems  to  hare  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  now  had  recourse  to  the  States-General. 
The  States-Genertd  gare  tiie  necessary  orders. 
Then  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
that  *there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval  force  in 
the  Taxel  to  seise  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Helde- 
rcnbergh, and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail  unmo- 
lested.{ 

The  weather  was  bad,  the  Toyage  was  long^ 
and  several  English  men-of-war  were  cruising 
in  the  Channel;  but  Monmouth  escaped  both 
the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As  he  passed  by  the 
clifis  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  th« 
refugees   named    Thomas '  Dare.     This   man. 


sent  the  Prinfe  of  Orange  as  an  aeeomplioe  In  Mopmonf  b^ 
enterprise.  Tho  cironmstaaee  on  which  thej  chiefly  i*«)y 
is  that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  no  effected 
steps  fbr  preventing  the  expedition  ttom  sailing-  Diia 
circumstance  Is,  In  vrnth.  the  strongest  proof  that  f.)e  es* 
peditioa  was  not  &TOttred  by  William.  No  person,  net 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institutions  and  polities  of  HoV 
land,  would  hold  the  stadtholder  answerable  for  ihe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  heads  of  the  LooTestein  party. 

X  ATaux  Ncg^  June  y\,  A*  ^j,  1G85;  Letter  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  Roenestcr,  June  0, 16S6. 

}  Citters,  Juno  y'y  5  June  4|,  1686.  The  correspond<>noa 
of  Skflton  with  tho  Statos-aom'ral  and  with  the  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  is  in  the  arrliivcfl  at  tho  lln^ue.  Some 
pieces  wili  be  found  in  tho  Ev^nemens  Trogiques  d'Angl^ 
terre.    See^  alio^  Bomet,  L  940. 
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tlioiigli  of  low  mind  and  manners,  had  graat 
influence  at  Taunton.  He  was  directed  to 
hasten  thither  aoroas  the  country,  and  to  ap- 
prise his  friends  that  Monmouth  would  Boon  be 
on  EngUeli-  ground.* 

On  Uxe  morning  of  the  elcTenth  of  June,  the 
Helderenbergh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller 
Teasels,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  That 
town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and  narrow  alleys, 
lying  on  a  coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beaten  by  a 
stormy  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  pier,  which,  in  tl^e  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  constructed  of  atones 
unhewn  and  uncemented.  This  ancient  work, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  enclosed  the 
only  hayen  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles, 
the  fisherman  could  take  refuge  from  the  tem- 
peats  of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign 
built  and  without  colours,  perplexed  the  in- 
habitants of  Lyme;  and  the  uneasiness  in- 
creased when  it  was  found  that  the  custom- 
house officers^  who  had  gone  on  board  according 
to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's  people 
xepaired  to  the  cliffs,  and.  gazed  long  and 
anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution  of  the 
mystery. .  At  length  seyen  boats  put  off  from 
the  largest  of  the  strange  yessels  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  From  these  boats  landed  about 
^ghty  men,,  well  armed  and  appointed.  Among 
them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Fergu- 
son, Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  seryioe  of  the  £lectojr  of  Bran- 
denburgh.f 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down 
gn  the  shore,  thanked  God  for  haying  preseryed 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the  diyine 
blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by  land. 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his  men  over 
the  cliffs  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader 
and  for  what  purpose  the  expedition  came,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  burst  through  all 
restraints.  The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar^ 
with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  *' A 
Monmouth!  a  Monmouth  I  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion!*' Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  adyen- 
turers,  a  blue  flag,  was  set  up  in  the  market- 
place. The  military  stores  were  deposited  in 
the  town  hall ;  and  a  declaration,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  read  from 
the  Cross,  t 

This  declaration,  the  master-piece  of  Fergu- 
son's genius,  was  not  a  grays  manifesto  such 
as  ought  to  be  put  forth  by^a  leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but  a  libd 
of  the  lowest  dass,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage.} It  contfkined,  undoubtedly,  many  just 
charges  against  the  goyernment;  but  these 
charges  were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated 
•tyle  of  a  bod  pamphlet;  and  mingled  Vith 
tliem  were  other  charges  of  which  me  whole 
disgrace  falls  upon  those  who  made  them.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  positiyely  affirmed,  had 
burned  down  London,  had  stransled  GoAfrey, 
bad  cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  nad  poisoned 


*  Wade*B  oonibMion  in  the  Bardwicke  Papers ;  H&rl.  MS. 
tM6. 

t  See  Bnyse*!  «yld«iiee  Rgalnat  Monmcrath  and  Fleteher 
1m  the  GoUectkm  of  State  Trials. 

1  Journals  of  the  House  of  Oomxnoni^  June  13L 1686; 
Earl.  MS.,  6846 ;  Unadowne  MB.,  1152. 

I  Sumel,  L  641 ;  CkKNlenoogh's  oooftMloii  In  the  Laas- 


the  lata  king.  On  aeaonat  of  tliose  ytUanoiNI 
and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly  of  that  exe* 
crable  fact»  the  late  horrible  and  barbarous 
parrici^o — such  was  the  copiousness  and  suclk 
the  felicity  of  Ferguson's  diction — James  waa 
declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  a  tyiant* 
a  murderer,  and  a  usurper.  I^o  treaty  should 
be  made  with  him*  The  sword  should  nof  ba 
sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment  aa  a  traitor.  The  goyernment 
should  be  settled  on  principles  fayourable  to 
liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  be  tole- 
rated. The  forfeited  charters  should  be  restored* 
Parliam^ts  should  be  held  annually,  and  should 
no  longer  be  prorogued  or  dissolyed  by  royal 
caprice.  The  only  standing  force  should  be  tha 
militia.  The  militia  should  be  commanded  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  sheriffs  should  be  chosen 
by  the  freeholders.  Finally  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  proye  himaelf  to  have  been  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  rigjut  of  blood. 
King  of  Bngland,  but  that,  for  the  present,  ha 
waiyed  his  claims,  that  he  would  leaye  them  to 
the  judgment  of  a  free  Parliament,  and  thai, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  captain  general  of  the  English  Pro- 
testants in  arms  against  tyranny  and  popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  thoatf 
who  put  it  forth,  it  was  not  unskilfully  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar.  In  the  west  the  effect  was  great. 
The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of  England 
were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  Tories ;  bui 
the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  pea- 
sants, and  £he  artisans,  were  generally  ani- 
mated by  the  old  Roundhead  spirit.  Many  of 
them  were  Dissenters,  and  had  been  goaded  by 
petty  persecution  into  a  temper  flt  for  deco- 
rate enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation abhorred  popery  and  adored  MonmouUk 
He  was  no  stranger  to  thenu  His  prograaa 
through  Somersetshire  and  Deyonshire  in  tb# 
summer  of  1680  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  men.  He  waa  on  that  occasion  sumptu- 
ously entertained  by  Thomas  Thynno  at  Long- 
leat  Hall,  then,  and  perhaps  still,  the  moat 
magnifioent  country-Jiouse  in  England.  From 
LongjLeat  to  Exeter  tne  hedgea  were  lined  with 
shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn 
with  boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitude,  ia 
their  eagerness  to  see  and  tonoh  their  favourita, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and  besieged 
the  mansions  where  he  was  feasted.  When  Ims 
reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of  fiye  thoo- 
sand  horsemen.  At  Exeter,  all  Deyonshire  h&d 
been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One 
striking  part  of  the  show  was  a  company  of 
nine  hundred  young  men,  who,  clad  in  a  whit* 
uniform,  marched  before  him  into  the  city.] 
The  turn  of  fortune  which  had  alienated  tho 
gentry  from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he  waa  still 
the  good  duke,  the  Protestant  duke,  the  right- 
ful heir  whom  a  yile  conspiracy  kept  out  of  hia 
own.  They  came  to  his  standfird  in  crowds* 
All  the  clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  too 
few  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  recruita^ 
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BHbre  lie  liftd  been  jhrenty^four  hxuvn  on  Hap- 
li^  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred ven.  Dare  arrifed  from  Tavnton  with 
forty  horsemen  cff  no  Yery  martial  appearance, 
and  brtraght  encouraging  intelligence  as  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Somersetshire.  As 
yet  ^  seemed  to  promise  well.* 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  -Bridport  to  op« 
pose  the  insurgents.  On  the  tiiirteenth  of  June 
tiie  red  regiment  of  -Dorsetshire  militia  came 
pouring  into  that  town.  The  Somersetshire,  or 
jidlow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  William  Port-, 
man,  a  Tory  gentieman  of  great  note,  was  c<{lo< 
nel,  was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  following 
day.f  The  duke  determined  to  strike  an  imme- 
Aate  blow.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  was 
preparing  to  march  to  Bridport,  when  a  disas- 
trous event  threw  the  whole  camp  into  con* 
fosion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  cayalry  under  Grey.  Fletcher 
was  ill  mounted ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  few 
diargera  in  the  camp  which  hod  not  been  taken 
from  the  plough.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
Ikidport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency  of  the 
ease  warranted  him  in  borrowing,  without  ask- 
ing permission,  a  line  horse  belonging  to  Dare. 
I}are  resented  this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher 
with  gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper 
better  than  any  who  knew  him  expected.  At 
last  Dare;  presuming  on  the  patience  with 
which  his  insolence  was  endured,  yentured  to 
ribake  a  switch  at  the  high-born  and  high- 
spirited  Scot.  Fletcher's  blood  boiled.  He 
dbrew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Such  sud- 
den and  Tiolent  revenge  would  not  have  been 
thought  strange  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  had 
always  been  weak ;  where  he  who  did  not  right 
hhnself  by  the  strong  hand  was  not  likely  to 
be  righted  at  all;  and  where,  consequently, 
human  Hfe  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the 
Worst  goremed  provinces  of  Italy.  But  the 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  were 
not  accustomed  te  see  deadly  weapons  used 
and  blood  spUled  on  account  of  a  rude  word 
or  a  gesture,  except  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
with  equal  arms.  There  was  a  general  cry  for 
Tengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had  murdered 
an  Bnglishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist 
lite  clamour.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst 
of  rage  had  spent  itself,  was  overwhelmed  with 
remonie  and  sorrow,  took  refuge  on  board  of 
the  Helderenbergh,  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought 
bravely  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom.^ 

Situated  as  tiie  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of 
•  man  of  parts  and  energy,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  war,  was  not  easily  to  be  repaired. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
14th  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied  by  Wade, 
marched  with  about  five  hundred  men  to  attack 
Bridport.  A  conftised  and  indecisive  action 
took  place,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  when 
tiro  bands  of  ploughmen,  officered  by  country 
gentlemen  and  barristers,  were  opposed  to  each 
other.  For  a  time  Monmouth's  men  drove  the 
aulltia  before  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a 
stand,  and  Monmouth's  men  retreated  in  some 
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confttsiott.  Qr«j  aad  hii  eavaby  nerer  stopped 
till  they  were  safe  at  Lyme  again ;  but  Wade 
rallied  the  infantry,  and  brought  them  oif  in 
good  order.] 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against  Grey,  and 
soiiie  of  the  adventnrem  pressed  Monmouth  to 
take  a  severe  course.  Monmouth,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  His  lenity  has 
been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  good 
nature,  which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to 
weakness.  Others  have  supposed  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer 
who  served  in  his  army.  It  is  probable,  how* 
ever,  that  the  duke,  who,  though  not  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much 
better  than  the  preachers  and  lawyers  who 
were  always  obtruding  their'  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  altogether  in- 
expert in  military  affairs  neyer  thought  of 
making.  In  Justice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few 
defenders,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  task 
which,  throughout  this  campaign*  was  assigned 
to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had  been  the 
boldest  and  most  skilftil  of  soldiers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  credit.  '  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valry. It  is  notorious  that  a  horse  soldier  re* 
quires  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier,  and 
that  the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training 
than  his  rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a 
raw  infantry  which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal 
courage,  but  nothing  can  be  more  helpless  than 
a  raw  cavalry,  oonsistingiof  yeomen  and  trades* 
men  mounted  on  cart-horses  and  post-horses  i 
and  such  was  the  cavalry  which  Grey  com- 
manded. The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men  did 
not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  did 
not  use  their  weapons  with  vigour,  but  thai 
they  were  able  to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  repruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming 
and  drilling  went  on  alV  day.  Meantime  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  had  Bprea4  fast  and 
wide.  On  the-  evening  on  which  the  dukt 
landed,  (Gregory  Alford,  mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
sealous  Tory,  and  a  most  bitter  persecutor  of  / 
Nonconformists,  sent  off  his  servants  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for  tha 
west.  Late  Nat  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton, 
and  thence  despatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.  ||  He  then!  pushed 
on  to  Exeter,  where  he  found  Christopher 
Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle.  This  nobleman, 
the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer 
of  the  Stuarts,  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  then  holding  a  muster  of  mi-, 
litis.  Four  thousand  men  of  the  train-bandtf 
were  actually  assembled  under  his  command. 
He  seems  to  haye  thought  that^  with  this  forces 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebel* 
lion.    He  therefore  marched  toward  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  tiie  afternoon  of  Monday,  tha 
fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  AxminsteT,  ha 
found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to  en- 
counter him.  They  presented  a  resolute  front- 
Four  field-pieces  were  pointed  against  the  royal 
troops.  The.  thick  hedges  whi^  on  each  side 
overhung  the  narrow  lanes  were  lined  with 
musketeers.     Albemarle,   however,   was   leas 
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ftlftrmed  hy  the  pre]»ftrftltonB  of  the  eiKkiny  thaa 
by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own  ranks. 
Bach  was  Monmooth's  popularity  among  the 
eommon  people  of  Deyonshire/that,  if  onoe  the 
tvain-bande  had  eanght  eight  of  his  well-known 
faee  and  figure,  thej  would  probably  hare  gone 
over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great 
superiority  of  force,-  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
treat The  retreat  soon  became  a  rout  The 
whole  country  was  strewn  with  the  arms  and 
uniforms  which  thefugitiyes  had  thrown  away; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  tlve  pursuit  with  ri- 
gour, he  would  probabl)'  have  taken  Exeter 
without  a  blow.  But  he  w^"*  <9atiBfied  with  the 
adyantage  which  ^e  had  gained,  and  thought  it 
desirable  that  his  recruita  should  be  better 
treined  before  they  were  employed  in  any  ha- 
sardous  serrice.  He  therefore  marched  toward 
Taunton,  where  he  arriyed  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  exactly  a  week  after  his  landing.* 

The  court  and  the  Parliament  had   been 

Sreatly  moyed  by  the  news  Arom  the  west.  At 
ye  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  the  king  had  received  the  letter  which 
the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched  from  Horn- 
ton.  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly  called 
together.  Orders  were  given  that  the  strength 
tff  every  company  of  infantry  and  of  every 
troop  of  cavalry  should  be  increased.  Com- 
missions were  issued  for  the  levying  of  new  re- 
gim'ents.  Alford's  communication  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Lords,  and  its  substance  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commons  by  a  message.  The 
Commons  examined  the  couriers  who  had  ar- 
rived from  the  west,  and  instantly  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth 
of  high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted,  assur- 
ing the  king  that  both  hiB  peers  and  his  people 
were  determined  to  stand  by  him  witb  life  and 
fortune  against  all  his  enemies.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  houses  they  ordered  the  decla- 
ration of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, and  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  throu^ 
all  its  stages.  That  bill  received  the  royal  as- 
sent on  &e  same  day,  and  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  was  promised  for  the  appre- 
kension  of  Monmouth,  f 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against 
the  government  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill 
of  attainder  became  a  law  with  only  a  faint 
show  of  opposition  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
has  seldom  been  censured  even  by  Whig  histo- 
rians; yet  when  we  consider  how  important  it 
is  that  legislative  and  judicial  functions  should 
be  kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is  that  com- 
mon fame,  however  strong  and  general,  should 
not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how 
important  it  is  te  maintain  the  rule  that  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and 
speedily  breadies  in  great  principles,  when 
once  made,  are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Nei- 
ther house  had  before  it  any  thing  which  even 
so  corrupt  a  judge  as  Jeffreys  could  have  di- 
rected a  jury  to  consider  as  proof  of  Mon- 
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mouth's  .crime.  The  messeugers  ezamined  hf 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  mighfc 
therefore  have  relat<ed  mere  fictions  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  peijury.  The  Lorda^ 
who  might  have  administered  an  oath,  appear 
not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have 
had  no  evidence  before  them  except  the  letter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  \ha 
law,  was  no  eridence  at  all.  Bxtreme  danger, 
it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies;  but  the 
act  of  attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not 
operate  till  all  danger  was  over,  and  whicli 
would  become  superfluous  at  the  very  moment 
at  which  it  ceased  to  be  nulL  While  Mon- 
mouth was  in  arms  it  was  impossible  to  execute 
him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and  take% 
there  would  be  no  hasard  and  no  difficulty  in 
trying  him.  It  was  afterward  remembered  as 
a  curious  circumstance  that,  among  the  zealous 
Tories  who  went  up  witb  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  was 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Northumber- 
land. |  This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had 
occasion  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  acts  of  attain- 
der are  altogether  ui\iustlfiable* 

The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyal^ 
in  this  hour  of  peril.  The  Conunons  authorized 
the  king  to  raise  an  extraordinary  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  present  nece»- 
sities,  and,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  money,  proceeded  to  device  new  im» 
posts.  The  scheme  of  taxing  hoases  lately 
built  in  the  capital  was  rerived  and  strenuously 
supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was 
resolved,  not  only  that  such  houses  should  be 
taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  pro- 
hibiting the  laying  of  any  new  foundations 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  resolutioi^ 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  Power- 
All  men*who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and  who 
hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise  on 
their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against 
the  project.  It  was  found  that  to  a€|juBt  thu 
details  would  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  the  king's 
wants  were  so  pressing  that  he  thought  it  ne« 
cessary  to  quicken  the  movements  of  the  House 
by  a  gentle  exhortaUon  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relinquished, 
ai^d  new  duties  were  imposed  for  a  term  of  fiy« 
years  on  foreign  silks,  Imens,  and  spirits.} 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to 
introduce  what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  pre* 
setvation  of  the  kin^s  person  and  govemmenk 
They  proposed  that  it  should  be  high  treason  to 
say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter  anj 
words  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereif^  into  hatred  or  contempt, 
or  to  make  any  motion  in  Parliament  for  ch&n^ 
ing  the  order  of  succession.  Some  of  thesu 
provisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarnk 
The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  at* 
tempted  to  rally,  and  found  themselves  re-en- 
forced by  a  considerable  number  of  moderate 
and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  was  said, 
may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  an  honest  man.. 
They  may  easily  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave. 
What  was  spoken  metaphorically  may  be  appr^ 


X  Oldmixon  Is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fentrick  carried  vp 
the  bilL  It  wae  carried  up,  as  appears  from  the  Journal^ 
by  Lord  Aneram. 
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Kended  fitenlly.  ITIiattints  tpoken  ludlcrotuly 
naj  be  apprehended  seriously.  A  partiele,  a 
tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis,  may  make  the 
whole  differenoe  between  gailt  and  innocenee. 
The  Sayiour  of  mankind  himself,  in  whose 
blameless  lift  malioe  could  find  no  aet  to  hn- 
peach,  had  been  called  in  question  for  words 
spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  sjl- 
table  which  would  have  made  it  clear  that  those 
were  flguratiTe,  and  had  thus  fVimished  the 
Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  under  which  the  foul- 
est of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  perpetrated. 
With  suoh>an  example  on  record,  who  could 
affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substan- 
tive treason,  the  most  loyal  subject  would  be 
safe  ?  These  arguments  produced  so  groat  an 
effect,  that  in  the  committee,  amendments  were 
introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  sererity 
of  the  bill.  But  the  clause  w^ch  made  it  high 
treason  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose 
the  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the 
throne  seems  to  hare  raised  no  debate  and  was 
retained.  It  was,  indeed,  altogether  unimportr 
ant,  except  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  in- 
experience of  the  hot-headed  Royalists  who 
thronged  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  they 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  legislation,  they 
would  hare  seen  that  the  enactment  to  which 
they  attached  so  much  Talue  would  be  super- 
fluous while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  order  of  succession,  and  would  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Parliament 
bent  on  chsnging  the  order  of  succession.* 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried 
up  to  the  Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The 
king  had  obtained  from  the  Parliament  all  the 
pecuniary  assistance  that  he  could  expect ;  and 
he  cenceiTed  that,  while  rebellion  was  actually 
raging,  the  loyal  nobiKty  and  gentry  would  be 
of  mare  use  in  their  counties  than  at  Westmin- 
ster. He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberations 
to  a  dose,  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  dis- 
missed them.  The  houses  were  not  prorogued, 
but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that  when  they 
should  reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their 
business  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  had 
left  it-t 

While  the  Parliament  was  derlsing  sharp 
laws  against  Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he 
found  at  Taunton  a  reception  which  might  well 
encourage  him  to  hope  that  his  enterprise  would 
have  a  prosperous  issue.  Taunton,  like  most 
other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in 
that  age,  more  important  than  at  present. 
Those  towns  have  not  indeed  declined.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are,  with  Tory  few  exceptions, 
larger  and  richej-,  better  built  and  better  peo- 
pled, than  in  the  soTentcenth  century;  but, 
though  they  have  positively  advanced,  ttey 
have  relatively  gone  back.  They  have  been  fti 
outstripped  in  wealth  and  population  by  the 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of 
the  north ;  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
fituarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as 
seats  of  industry.  Wll^n  Monmouth  marched 
into  Taunton  it  was  an  eminently  prosperous 
place.    Its  markets  were  plentiAilIy  supplied. 


•  CbBmana*  Jonmalis  ^an«  IS,  29, 1685 ;  Lord  Lonsdale*! 
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It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen  rnann* 
facture.  The  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  aad  honey.  Nor  was 
this  language  held  onJiy  by  partial  natives;  for 
erery  stranger  who  climbed  the  graceful  tower 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned  tluit  he  saw  be* 
neath  him  the  most  Ihrtile  of  English  valleys. 
It  was  a  eountry  rich  with  orehards  and  green 
pastures,  among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay 
abundance,  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  vil* 
lage  spires.  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned 
toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig  politics. 
In  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  had,  through 
all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had 
been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour  by 
Robert  Blake,  afterward  the  renowned  admirU 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scaree  thai 
the  resolute  governor  had  announced  his 
intention  to  put  the  garrison  on  rations  of 
horseflesh.  Blit  the  spirit  of  the  town  had 
never  been  subdued  either  by  flre  or  by  hun- 

The  Restoration  had  produoed  no  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had 
still  continued  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege  laid  to  their 
town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised ;  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause  had 
excited  so  much  fear  and  resentment  at  White- 
hall, that,  by  a  royal  order,  their  moat  had 
been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  demolished  to  the 
foundation.]  The  puritanical  spirit  had  been 
kepi  up  to  the  height  among  them  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  one  of  the  most  celd> 
brated  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  Joseph  AUeine. 
AUeine  was  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  whidh  is  sUll  po- 
pular both  in  England  and  in  America.  From 
the  jail  to'which  he  was  consigned  by  the  vio- 
torious  Cavaliers,  he  addressed  to  his  loving 
friends  at  Taunton  many  epistles  breathing  the 
spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil,  and  per- 
secution, but  his  memory  was  long  cherished 
with  exceeding  love  and  reverence  by  those 
whom  he  had  exhorted  and  catechised.  || 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  yean 
before,  had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton 
against  the  Royalists,  now  Welcomed  Monmouth 
with  transports  of  joy  and  affection.  Every 
door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  d 
flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  with- 
out  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge 
of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best 
families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  insur« 
gents.  One  flag  in  particular  was  embroidered 
gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  dignity,  and 
was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of  young 
girls.  Ue  received  the  gift  with  the  winning  , 
courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady 
who  headed  the  procession  presented  him  also 
with  a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it 
with  a  show  of  rereronce.  *<  I  come,"  he  said, 
**  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book. 
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ta\d  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  mj 
blood,"* 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause 
,df  the  multitude,  he  coiild  not  but  perceive, 
with  concern  and  apprehension,  that  the  higher 
dasses  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  hos- 
tile to  his  undertaking,  ttid  that  no  rising  had 
taken  place  except  in  the  counties  where  he  had 
himself  appeared.  He  had  been  assured  Iff- 
agents,  who  professed  to  have  derived  their  in- 
formation from  Wildman,  that  the  whole  Whig 
aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms.  Never- 
theless, more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at 
Lyme.  Day  labourers,  small  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, apprentices,  dissenting  preachers,  had 
flocked  to  the  rebel  camp ;  but  not  a  single 
peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a  single  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any 
esquire  of  sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
*  invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  tince  the  death 
of  Charles,  had  been  Monmouth's  evil  angel, 
had  a. suggestion  ready.  The  duke  had  put 
himself  into  a  false  position  by  declining  the 
royal  title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sovereign 
of  England,  his  cause  would  have  worn  a  show 
of  legality.  At  present-  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  Declaration  with  the  pnndples  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  clear  that  either  Mon- 
mouth or  his  uncle  was  rightfu^  kin^.  Mon- 
mouth did  not  venture  to  pronounce  himself 
the  rightful  king,  and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle 
was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  Jame^  fought  for 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the 
throne^  and  were,  therefore,  clearly  in  their 
duty  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Those 
who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for  some  un- 
known polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  con- 
vention not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  won- 
der that  men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune 
stood  alopf  from  an  enterprise  which  threat- 
ened with  d^tfuction  that  system  in  the  per- 
manence of  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
If  the  duke  would  assert  his  legitimacy  and 
assume  the  crown,  he  would  at  once  remove 
this  objection.  The  question  would  cease  to  be 
ft  question  between  the  old  Constitution  and  a 
new  constitution.  It  would  be  mereljr  a  ques- 
tion of  hereditary  right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost 
immediately  after  the  landing,  had  earnestly 
pressed  the  duke  to 'proclaim  himself  king; 
and  Grey  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Monmouth 
had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice;  but 
Wade  and  other  Republicans  had  been  refrac- 
tory; and  their  chief,  with  his  usual  pliability, 
had  yielded  to  their  arguments.  At  Taunton 
the  subject  was  revived.  Monmouth  talked  in 
private  with  the  dissentients;  assured  them  that 
he  saw  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  their  reluctant  consent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  he 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  of  Taun- 
ton. His  followers  repeated  his  new  title  with 
affectionate  delight;  but,  as  some  confhsidn 
might  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called  King 
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James  the  Second,  they  commonly  used  th« 
strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth;  and 
by  this  name  their  unhappy  favourite  was  often 
mentioned  in  the  western  counties,  within  ih» 
memory  of  persons  still  living. f 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  as 
sumed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  pro- 
clamations headed  with  Ids  sign  manual.  By 
one  of  these  he  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  his 
rival.  Another  declared  the  Parliament  then 
sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  commanded  the  members  to  disperse.  The 
third  forbade  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
usurper.  The  fourth  pronounced  Albemarle  a 
traitor.  J 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclamations 
to  London  merely  as  specimens  of  folly  and 
impertinence.  They  produced  no  effect,  except 
wonder  and  contempt ;  nor  had  Monmouth  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  assumption  of  royilty 
had  improved  his  position.  Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  ' 
not  to  take  the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament 
should  have  acknowledged  his  rights.  By 
.  breaking  that  engagement  he'had  incurred  the 
imputation  of  lerity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate  still 
stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which  prevented  the 
great  Whig  lords  "and  gentlemen  from  recognis- 
ing him  as  their  king  were  at  leaBt  as  strong  as 
those  Which  had  prevented  them  from  rallying 
round  him  as  their  captain  general.  They  dis- 
liked indeed  the  person,  the  religion,  and  the 
politics  of  James;  but  James  was  no  longer 
young.  His  eldest  daughter  was  justly  popu-  , 
lar.  She  was  attached  to  the  reformed  faiths 
She  was  married  to  a  prince  who  was  the  here- 
ditary chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent, 
to  a  prince  who  had  been  bred  in  a  republic, 
and  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  such 
as  became  a  constitutional  king.  Was  it  wise 
to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war  for  the  mere 
chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immediately  what 
Nature  would,  without  bloodshed,  without  any 
violation  of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability,  before 
many  years  should  have  expired?  Periiaps 
there  might  be  reasons  for  pulling  down  Jame& 
But  what  reason  could  be  given  for  setting  up 
Monmouth?  To  exclude  a  prince  from  the 
throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  course 
agreeable  to  Whig  principleai;  but  on  no  prin- 
ciple oould  it  be  proper  to  exclude  rightfal 
heirs,  who  were  admitted  to  be,  not  only  blame- 
less, but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest 
pijiblic  trust.  That  Monmouth  Was  legitimate, 
nay,  that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intel- 
ligent men  could  not  believe.  He  was  therefore 
not  merely  a  usurper,  but  a*  usurper  of  the 
worst  sort — an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any 
semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only  by 
means  of  forgevy  and  peijury.  All  honest  and 
sensible  persons  were  unwilling  to  see  a  trnxd 
which,  if  practised  to  obtain  an  estate,  would 
have  been  punished  with,  the  scourge  and  the 
pillory,  rewarded  with  the  English  crown.  To 
the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it  seemed  insbp* 
portable  that  the  bastard  of  Lnoy  Walters 
should  be  set  up  high  above  the  IwwfUl  de- 
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ifwadftiiiB  of  tb«  FitiaUns  tnd  De  Veres. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  forward 
must  haTe  seen  that,  if  Monmonth  should  snc- 
eeed  in  oTorpowering  the  ezisting  government, 
there  would  sUll  remain  a  war  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Orange ;  a  war  which  might 
Isfit  longer  and  produce  more  misery  than  the 
war  of  the  Roses ;  a  war  which  might  probably 
break  up  the  Protestants  of  Europe  into  hos- 
tile parties,  might  arm  England  and  Holland 
against  each  other,  and  might  make  both  those 
countries  an  easy  prey  to  France.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  of  almost  all  the  leading  Whigs  seems 
to  haT0  been  that  Monmouth's  enterprise  could 
aot  fail  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the 
nation,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat  would 
be  a  less  disaster  than  his  victory. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the  ^Hiig 
aristocracy  that  the  invaders  were  disappointed. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  London  had  sufficed 
in  the  preceding  generation,  and  might  again 
suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil  conflict.  The 
Londoners  had  formerly  given  many  proofs  of 
their  hatred  of  popery,  and  of  their  affeetiott 
for  the  Protestant  duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  there  would 
be  a  rising  in  the  capital ;  but,  though  advices 
came  dowi^to  him  that  many  thousands  of  the 
citizens  had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the 
good  cause,  nothing  was  done.  The  plain  truth 
was,  that  the  agitators  who  had  encouraged 
him  to  invade  England,  who  had  promised  to 
rise  on  the  first  signal,  and  who  had  perhaps 
imagined,  while  the  danger  was  remote,  that 
they  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their 
promise,  lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew 
near.  Wildman*s  fright  was  such  that  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  understiinding.  The 
craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inaction  by 
saying  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  till 
Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king ;  and,  when 
Monmouth  had  been  proclaimed  king,  turned 
round  and  declared  that  good  Republicans  were 
absolved  from  all  engagements  to  a  leader  who 
had  so  shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every  age 
the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  tor  be 
found  among  demagogues.* 

On  the  day  following  that^on  which  Mon~ 
mouth  had  assumed  tl^e  regal  title,  he  marched 
from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater.  His  own  spirits, 
it  was  remarked,  were  not  high.  The  acclama- 
tions of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surrounded 
him  wherever  1^  turned  could  not  dispel  the 
gioom  which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had 
seen  him  during  his  progress  through  Somer- 
setshire five  ^ears  before,  could  not  now  ob- 
serve without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those '  soft  and  pleasing  features 
which  had  won  so  many  hoarts-f 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different  temper. 
Witii  this  man's  knavery  was  strangely  mingled 
an  eceentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness. 
The  thought  that  he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and 
bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head.  He 
swaggered  about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword, 
and  crying  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had 
assembled  to  see  the  army  march  out  of  Taun- 
ton, «  Look  at  me !  You  have  heard  of  me.  I 
am  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson,  the  Fer- 
psonfor  whose  head  so  many  hundred  pounds 
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have  been  offered."  And  this  man,  at  once 
unprincipled  and  brainxsiok,  had  in  his  keeping 
the  understanding  and  th»  consoience  of  th« 
un]u4)py  Monmouth.  | 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which 
still  had  aome  Whig  magistrates.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  came  in  t^eir  robes  to  welcouw 
the  duke,  walked  before  him  in  procession  to 
the  high  cross,  and  there  proclaimed  him  king. 
His  troops  found  excellent  quarters,  aiyi  wero 
furnished  with  necessaries  at  little  or  no  cost 
by  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle,  a  build- 
ing which  had  been  previously  honoured  by 
royal  visits.  In  the  castle  field  his  army  waa 
encamped.  It  now  consisted  of  about  six  thou*  /  ^ 
sand  men,  and  might  easily  have  been  increased 
to  double  the  number  but  for  the  want  of  arms. 
The  duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Con* 
tinent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes  and  mus- 
kets. Many  of  his  followers  hs!d,  therefore,  no 
other  weapons  than  such  as  could  be  made  out  • 
of  the  tools  which  they  had  used  in  husbandry 
or  mining.  Of  these  rude  implements  of  war 
the  most  formidable  was  made  by  fastening  tho 
blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.  Tho 
tything-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater  received  orders  to  search  every« 
where  for  scythes,  and  to  bring  all  that  could 
be  found  to  the  camp.  It  was  impossible,  how 
ever,  even  with  the  help  of  these  contrivanceSt 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  great  numbers  who 
were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.j 

The  foot  were  dirided  into  six  regiments. 
Many  of  the  men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and 
still  jrore  their  uniforms,  red  and  yellow.  Tho 
cavalry  were  about  a  thousand  in  number ;  but 
most  of  them  had  only  large  colts,  such  as  wero 
then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of , So- 
mersetshire for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London 
with  ooach-hocses  and  cart-horses.  These  onl* 
mals  were  so  far  from  being  fit  for  any  military 
purpose  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey 
the  bridle,  and  became  ungovernable  as  soon 
as  they  heard  a  gun  fired  or,  a  drum  beaten. 
A  small  body-guurd  of  forty  young  men,  well 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  charge,  at- 
tended Monmouth.  The  people  of  Bridge water^ 
who  were  enriched  by  a  thriving  coast  trade, 
Axmished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money.  || 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government 
were  fast  assembling.  Oa  the  west  of  the  rebel . 
army  Albemarle  still  kept  together  a  large  body 
of  Devonshire  miUtia.  On  the  east  the  train* 
bands  of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under  tho 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  northeast,  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of 
Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  Beau* 
fort  bore  some  Mjii  resemblance  to  that  of  tho 
great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  oentury.  He  was 
President  of  Wales  and  lord  lieutenant  of  four 
English  counties.  >His  Official  tours  through 
the  extensive  region  in  which  he  represented 
the  jn^jesty  of  the  throne  were  scarcely  inferior 
in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  household 
at  Badminton  was  related  after  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation.  The  land  to  a  great, 
extent  round  his  pleasure  grounds  was  in  his 
own  hands,  and  the  labourers  who  cultivated  it 
formed  part  of  bin  family.    Nine  tables  wero 
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et«ry  day  spnad  under  his  r^pf  for  two  hun- 
dlred  persons.  -  A  crowd  of  gentlemeli  and  pages 
were  under  the  orders  of  liis  steward.  ^  A  whole 
troop  of  cavalry  obeyed  ^e  master  of  the  home. 
9he  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  ceUar,  the  kennel, 
and  the  stables  was  spread  over  all  England. 
The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbour,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  charmed  by  his  affability 
and  good-nature.  He  was  a  xealous  Garalier 
of  the  old  school.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  he 
used  his  whole  influence  and  authority  in  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  and  occupied  Bristol  with 
the  train-bands  of  Gloucestershire,  who  soem 
to  hare  been  better  disciplined  than  most  other 
troops  of  that  description.* 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somerset- 
ehire  the  supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the 
alert.  The  militia  of  Sussex  began  to  march 
westward,  under  the  command  of  Richard  Lord 
liumley,  who,  though  he  had  labely  been  con- 
*  yerted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was 
still  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
king.  James  Bertie,-  earl  of  Abingdon,  called 
out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
summoned  the  under-graduates  of  his  university 
to  take  arms  for  the  orown.  The  gownsmen 
crowded  to  give  in -their  names.  Christ  Church* 
alone  furnished  near  a  hundred  pikemen  and 
musketeers.  Young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
commoners  acted  as  officers,  and  the -eldest  son 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  ooloneLf 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that 
the  king  relied..  Churchill  had  been  sent  west- 
ward with  the  Blues,  and  Feversham  was  fol- 
lowing with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared 
tmroL  the  neighbourhood  of  London*  A  courier 
had  started  for  Hollaad  with  a  letter  direct- 
ing Skelton  instantly  to  request  that  the  three 
Bnglish  regiments  in  tiie  I>uteh  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  request  was 
made,  the  party  hostile  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  tried  to 
cause  delay ;  but  the  energy  of  William,  who 
had  almost  as  much  at  stake  as  James,  and 
who  saw  Monmouth's  progress  with  serious  un- 
easiness, bore  down  opposition,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  troops  sailed.}  The  three  Scotch 
regiments  were  already  in  England.  <They  had 
arrived  at  Qravesend  in  excellent  condition, 
and  James  had  reviewed  them  on  Blackheath. 
Ho  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  finer  or  better 
dieoiplined  soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the  warm- 
«  est  gratitude  to  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  and  the 
States  for  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a  re-oi- 
foreement  His  Batisfaction^  however,  was  not 
unmixed.  Excellently  as  the  men  went  through 
tlieir  drill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch 
polities  and  Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was 
shot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  health.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post  of 
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danger.  They  were  kept  Hi  the  nelghboarlMod 
of  London  until  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  but 
their  arrival  enabled  the  king  to  send  to  the 
west  some  infantry  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanted  in  the  capital.} 

¥^ile  the  government  was  thus  preparing 
for  a  conflict  with  the  rebels  in  the  field,  pre- 
cautions of  a  different  kind  were  not  neglected. 
In  London  alone,  two  hundred  of  those  persons 
who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested.  Among 
these  prisoners  were  some  merchants  of  great 
note.  Every  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
court  went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  ove/hung 
the  oapitaL  Busineap  languished  on  the  Ex- 
change; and  the  theatres  were  so  generally 
deserted  that  a  new  opera,  written  by  Dryden,  . 
and  setoff'  by  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nificenoe,  was  withdrawn,  because  the  receipts 
would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  perform- 
ance. ||  The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  every- 
where active.  The  Dissenters  were  everywhere 
closely,  observed.  Li  Cheshire  and  Shropshire 
a  fierce  persecution  raged;  in  Northampton- 
shire arrests  were  numerous ;  and  the  jail  of 
Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.  No  Puri- 
tan divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  hovp» 
ever  guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confi- 
dence that  he  should  not  be  torn  firo&  his  fami* 
ly  and  flung  into  a  dungeon.^ 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bridge- 
water,  harassed  through  the  whole  march  by 
Churchill,  who  appears  to  have  done  all  that, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  it  was  possible  for  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer  to  effect.  The  rebel 
army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  halted  in  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-second  of  June  at  Glastonbury. 
The  houses  of  the  little  town  did  not  afford 
shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of  the  troops 
were  therefore  quartered  in  the  churches,  and 
others  lighted  their  fires  among  the  venerable 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  once  the  weathiest  religioua 
house  in  our  island.  From  Glastonbury  the 
duke  marched  to  Wellsi  and  from  Wells  to  Shep- 
to^MaUet.^* 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from 
place  to  place  with  no  other  olgeot  than  that  of 
collecting  troops.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him 
to  form  some  plan  of  military  operations.  His 
first  scheme  was  to  seize  BristoL  Many  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place  were 
Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig 
plot  had  extended  thither.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted only  of  the.  Gloucestershire  train-banda. 
If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic  followers  could  be 
overpowered  before  the  r^ular  troops  arrived, 
the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselves  po»- 
sessed  of  ample  pecuniary  resources,  the  credit 
of  Monmouth^s  arms  would  be  raised,  and  his 
friends  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  declare  themselves.  Bristol  had 
fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon . 
toward  Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but  on  tha 
south  toward- Somersetshire  were  much  strong, 
er.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  at- 
tack should  be  made  on  the  Gloucestershire 
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jrfe;  but  lor  this  purpose  it  waa  neeessairy  to 
take  a  circuitous  routo,  and  to  oroae  the  Avon  at 
Kejnaham.  The  bridge  at  Eeynaham  had  been 
partly  demolished  by  the  militia,  and  was  at 
present  impassable.  A  detachment  was  there- 
fore sent  fonrard  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
He  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on 
tlie  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted 
for  repose  at  Pensford.  At  Pensford  they  were 
only  five  miles  from  the  Somersetshire  side  of  • 
Bristol;  but  the  Gloucestershire  side,  which 
oould  be  reached  only  by  going  round  through 
Keynsh&m,  was  distant  a  long  day's  march.* 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumuH  and  ex- 
pectatTon  in  Bristol.     The  partisans  of  Mon- 
mouth knew  that  he  waa  almost  within  sight  of 
their  city,  and  imagined  that  he  would  be 
among  then^  before  daybrei^     About  an  hour 
alter  sunset,  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay 
took  fire.  Such  on  ooeurrence  in  a  port  crowded 
with  shipping,  could  not  but  excite  great  alarm. 
The  whole  river  was  in  commotion.    The  streets 
were  crowded.      Seditious  cries  were  ^eard 
amid  the   darkness   and  confusion.      It  was 
afterwards  asserted,  both  by  Whigs  and  by 
Tories,  tkAt  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
fHends  of  Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the 
train-bands  would  be  busied  in  preventing  the 
conflagration  from  spreading,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  rebel  army  would  make  a  bold 
push,  and  enter  the  city  on  the  Somersetshire 
side.     If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendi-* 
aries,  it  completely  failed.    Beaufort,  instead 
of  sendin*;  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them  all 
night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary  Bedcliif,  on  the  south  of 
t^  Avon.     Ho  wonJd  see  Bristol  burned  down, 
he  said ;  nay,  he  would  burn  it  down  himself, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  trai- 
tors.    He  was  able,  with  the  help  of  some  re- 
gular cavalry  which  had  joined  him  from  Chip«- 
penhnm  a  few  hours  before,  to  prevent  an  in- 
sarrection.      It  might  have  been  beyond  his 
power   at   once  to  overawe  the  malecontents 
within  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  attack  from 
without ;  but  no  such  attack  was  made.     The 
fire«  wUioU  caused  so  much  commotion  at  Bris- 
tol,  was  distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.    Mbn- 
DMwth,  however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
change  his  plan.     He  remained  quiet  till  sun- 
rise, and  then  marched  to  Eeynsham.     There 
he  found  the  bridge  repaired.  .  He  determined 
to  let  his  army  rest  during  the  afternoon,  and, 
as  soon  aa  ni^t  came,  to  proceed  to  BristoLf 
Bat  it  was  too  late<     The  king's  forces  were 
now  ne&r  at  hand.     Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the 
head  of   about  a  hundred  men  of  the  Life 
Guards,  dashed  into  Keyusham,  scattered  two 
troops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oppose 
him,  and  retired  after  inflicting  much  iigury 
and  Eu^fcring  little.   Under  these  circumstances 
it  waa  thought  neoeseary  to  relinquish  the  de- 
sign on  Bristol,  t 

But  what  was  to  be  done  7  Several  schemes 
were  proposed  and  discussed^  It  was  suggested 
that  Monmouth  might  hasten  to  Gloucester; 
might  cross  the  Severn  there,  might  break 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
rigkt  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might  march 
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through  Worcestershire  into  Sluropshire  9m4 
Ghesldre.  He  had  formerly  made  a  progtesft 
through  those  counties,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire.  His  presence  might  re- 
vive the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends,  and  his 
army  might  in  a  few  days  be  swollen  to  doable 
its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared 
that  this  plan,  though  specious,  was  imf>rsoti- 
cable.  The  rebels  were  ill  shod  for  such  work 
OS  they  had  lately  undergone,  and  were  ex- 
hausted by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded 
as  they  would  be  at  every  stage  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  Qlon- 
oester  without  being  overtaken  by  the  mun 
body  of  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a 
general  action  under  every  disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  'Wiltshire. 
Persons  who  professed  to  know  that,  county 
well  assured  the  duke  that  he  would  be  joined 
there  by  such  strong  re-enforcements  as  would 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle.} 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  toward  Wilt- 
shire. He  first  summoned  Bath ;  but  Bath  was  * 
strongly  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  Fever- 
sham  was  fast  approaching.  The  rebels,  there- 
fore, made  no  attempt  on  the  walls,  but  has- 
tened to  Philip's  Norton,  where  they  halted  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  £arly  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  they  were 
alarmed  by  tidings  that  he  was  close  at  hand. 
They  got  into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges  lead- 
ing to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  rojai  army  soon 
appeared.  It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
meoi  commanded  by  the  Buke  of  Qrafton,  a 
youth  of  bold .  spirit  and  rough  manners,'  who 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  (Usloyal  schemes  of  his  half  brother. 
Orafton  soon  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane, 
with  fences  on  both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a 
galling  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Still  hs 
pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the  entrance 
of  Philip's  Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed 
by  a  barricade,  f^om  which  a  third  fire  met 
him  full  in  front  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back.  Before  they 
got  out  of  the  lane  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Qrafton's  retreat 
was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel  cavalry ; 
but  he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and 
came  off  safe.|| 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  back 
on  the  main  body, of  the  royal  forces.  The  two 
armies  were  now  face  to  face,  and  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged  that  did  little  or  no  execution. 
Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action. 
Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery 
came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth, 
as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position, 
marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak  arrived  at 
Frome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  re-enforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either 
Taunton  or  Bridgcwater,  but  could  do  nothing 
to  serve  him.  There  had  been  a  rising  a  few 
days  before,  and  Monmouth's  declaration  had 
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been  posted  up  in  the  merkei-plaee ;  but  the 
news  of  this  moTement  had  been  carried  to  the 
Earl  of  Fembroke^  who  lay  at  no  great  distance 
witli  the  Wiltshire  militia.  He  had  instantly 
marched  to  Frome^  had  routed  a  mob  of  rustics 
who,  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  had  entered  the  town,  and  had  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore, 
were  left  there,  nor  was  Monmouth  able  to 
fUmish  any.*  • 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The  march 
of  the  preceding  night  had  been  wearisome. 
The  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the  roads 
had  been  mere  quagmires.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  the  promised  suecours  from  Wiltshire.  One 
messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's  forces 
had  been  dispersed  In  Scotland.  Another  re- 
ported that  FcTersham,  having  been  joined  by 
his  artillery,  was  about  to  advance.  Monmouth 
understood  war  too  well  not  to  know  that  his 
followers,  with  all  their  courage  and  all  their 
•  leal,  were  no  match,  for  regular  soldiers.  Ho 
had  till  lately  flattered  himself  with  the  hope^ 
that  some  of  those  regiments  which  he  had 
fbrmerly  commanded  would  pass  over  to  his 
8tanda'*d ;  bu^  that  hope  he  was  now  compelled 
to  relinquish.  His  heart  failed  him.  He  could 
tMarcely  must«r  firmness  enough  to  give  orders. 
In  his  misery,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him  to  quit 
his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant  Against  Wild- 
man  in  particular  he  broke  forth  into  violent 
imprecations.!  And  now  an  ignominious  thought 
rose  in  his  weak  and  agitated  mind :  he  would 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  government  tlie 
thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his  sake, 
abandoned  their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He 
would  steal  away  with  his  chief  oflScers,  would 
gain  some  sea{>ort  before  his  flight  was  sus- 
pected, would  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 
would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame  in  the 
arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.  He  seriously  dis- 
cussed the  scheme  with  his  leading  advisers. 
'  Some  of  them,  trembling  for  their  necks;  list- 
ened to  it  with  approbation;  but  Grey,  who, 
hj  the  admission  of  his  detractors,  was  intrepid 
eirerywhere  etcept  when  swords  were  clashing 
and  guns  going  off  around  him,  opposed  the 
dastardly  proposition  with  great  ardour,  and 
implored  the  duke  to  face  every  danger  rather 
than  requite  with  ingratitude  and  treacl^ery  the 
devoted  attachment  of  the  western  peasantry.]; 

The  scheme  of  flight^was  abandoned ;  but  it 
was  not  now  easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  cam- 
paign. To  advance  to  London  would  have  been 
madness,  for  the  road  lay  right  across  Salis- 
bury Plain ;  and  on  that  vast  open  space,  regu- 
lar troops,  and,  above  all,  regular  cavalry, 
would  have  acted  with  every  advantage  against 
undisciplined  men.  At  this  juncture  a  report 
reached  the  eamp  that  the  rustics  of  the 
marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  had  armed  themselves  with 
flails,  bludgeons,'  and  pitchforks,  and  were  as- 
Bemblittg  by  thousands  at  Bridgewater.  Mon- 
mouth determined  to  return  thither,  and  to 
itrengthen  himself  with  these  new  allies.  | 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells, 
and  arrived  there  in  no  amiable  temper.    They 


«  London  baietto,  Jon*  20, 1 686 ;  CUtib^a,  j^^ 
*  Math  HSU  6M6;  Weit»*«  Oenftflrion. 
1  Wadtt^a  OonAsidon;  K«ehaxd,  iU.  700. 


were,  with  few  exeeptioiii,  hostile  to  prelaef, 
and  they  showed  their  hostility  in  a  way  v^ry 
little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only  tore  the 
lead  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
to  make  bullets,  an  act  for  which  they  might 
fairly  plead  the  necessities  of  war,  but  wan- 
tonly defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  building 
Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the  altar  from 
the  insults  of  some  ruffians  who  wished  to  ca- 
rouse round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  ii 
with  his  sword  drawn.  || 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth 
again  entered  Bridgewater,  in  circumstances 
far  less  cheering  tlian  those  in  which  he  had 
marched  thence  ten  days  before.  The 're-en- 
forcement which  he  found  there  was  inconsi- 
derable. The  royal  army  was  drawing  nigh. 
At  one  moment  he  thought  of  fortifying  &• 
town,  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were  sum- 
moned to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up  mound& 
Then  his.  mind  recurred  to  the  plan  of  march- 
ing into  Cheshire,  a  plan  which  he  had  rejected 
as  impracticable  when  he  was  at  KeynslMun, 
and  which  assuredly  was  not  more  practicable 
now  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater. f  < 

.  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projects 
equally  hopeless,  the  king's  forces  came  in 
sight.  They  consisted  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of  about  fif* 
teen  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July, 
they  left  Somcrton,  and  pitched  tiieir  tents  tiiat 
day  about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  oa 
the  plains  of  Sedgemoor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
accompanied  them.  This  prelate  had  in  his 
youth  borne  arms  for  Charles  the  First  against 
the  Parliament.  Neither  his  years  nor  his  pro- 
fession had  wholly ,  extinguished  his  martial 
ardour;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  father  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  the  king's  camp  might  reassure  some  honesi 
men  who  were  wavering  between  their  horror 
of  popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridge- 
water  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Monmouth,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  square  tower  f^om  which  the  spire  as<;enda^ 
and  observed  through  a  telescope  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  expanso» 
now  rich  with  corn-fields  and  apple-trees ;  but 
then,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a  ' 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy, 
and  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams  rose 
above  their  banks,  this  tract  was  often  flooded^ 
It  was,  indeed,  anciently  part  of  that  great 
swamp  renowned  in  our  early  chronicles  as 
having  arrested  the  progress  of  two  sucoesavs 
races  of  invaders.  It  had  long  protected  the 
Celts  against  the  aggressions  of  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  and  it  had  sheltered  Alfred  fh)m  ths 
pursuit  of  the  Danes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be,  traversed  only  in  boats. 
It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered 
many  islets  of  shifting  and  treacherous  soils. 
overhung  with  rank  jungle,  and  swarming  with 
deer  and  wild  swine.    £ven  in  the  days  of  ihn 

I  Wade*t  Confteilcm.  " 
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^dors,  the  trftTeHer  whose  jonrnej  lay  from 
nchester  to  Bridgewater  was  forced  to  make  a 
dreuit  of  several  miles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
waters.  When  Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedge- 
moor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art, 
and  was  intersected  by  vumy  deep  and  wide 
trenches,  which,  in  tha^  country,  ore  called 
rhines.  In  the  midst  of  Uie  moor  rose,  cluster- 
ing round  the  towers  -of  churches,  a  few  vil- 
lages, of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  once  were  surrounded  by  waves.  In 
one  of  these  villages,  called  Weston  Zoyland, 
6ie  royal  cavalry  lay,  and  Feversham  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  tiiere.  Many  persons  still 
Bving  have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant- 
girl  who  waited  on  him  that  day  at  table,  and 
a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware^which  was  set 
before  him,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  che 
population  of  Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  consist  of  emi- 
grants from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  farmers  who  cultivate  the  same 
land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when  the 
Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  The  Somer- 
setshife  traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small 
Talue  to  an  historian.* 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  lies 
the  village  of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  Wiltshire  militia  were 
quartered,  under  the  command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Chcdzoy, 
were  encamped  several  battalions  of  regular 
infantry.  Monmouth  looked  gloomily  on  them. 
He  could  not  but  remember  how,  a  few  years 
before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  column  com- 
posed of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before 
him  in  confrision  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  de- 
fended Bothwell  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
among  the  hostile  ranks  that  gallant  band 
which  was  then  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
eolonel,  Dumbarton's  regiment,  but  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  first  of  the  line, 
and  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  reputation. 
**  I  know  those  men,'^  said  Monmouth  ;  «*  they 
will  fight  If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go 
well  !"t 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  alto- 
gether discouraging.  The  three  divisions  of 
the,  royal  army  lay  far  apart  from  one  another. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  of 
relaxed  discipliBe  iti  all  their  movemeiits.  It 
was  reported  that  they  were  drinking  them- 
eelves  dnmk  with  the  Zoyland  cider.  The  in- 
capacity of  Feversham,  who  commanded  in 
ehief,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this  momentous 
crisis  he  thought  only  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Churchill  was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks 
Ur  more  arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a 
crowd  of  ill-armed  and  ill-trained  peasants; 
but  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  period,  hum- 
bled six  marshals  of  France,  was  nbt  now  in 
Ua  proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill 
little,  and  gave -him  no  encouragement  to  offer 

•  ]f«tt.  VMt,  Flor.  BM.,  A.  D.  P78;  H&  (Suonide 
noted  ^  Mr.  Stnnm  Tomer  In  th»  Histoiy  ofth*  AbcIo- 
moox,  Vwk  W.,  cbap.  ziz.;  Draytoa'a  Poljolblon,  Hi.; 
I«laxid*a  Itinerary;  Oldmlxon,  703.  Oldmixon  was  then 
•t  Bridfpwater,  and  probably  taw  the  dake  on  the  ehnrch 
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any  suggestion.  The  lieutenant,  conscious  of 
superior  abilities  and  science,  impatient  of  tiie 
control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless 
preserved  his  characteristic  self-command,  and 
dissembled  his  feeli&gs  so  well,  tiiat  his  sub- 
missive  alacrity  was  praised  by  Feversham  in 
a  report  made  to  the  nng.^ 

^lonmouth,  baring  observed  the  disposition 
ot  the  royal  forces,  and  baring  been  apprized 
of  the  state  in  which  they  were,  conceived  that 
a  night  attack  might  be  attended  with  success. 
He  resolved  to  run  the  haxard,  and  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday ;  and  his  followers,  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the 
Puritan  fashion,  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day 
in  reliffious  exercises.  The  Castle  Field,  in 
which  they  were  encamped,  presented  a  specta- 
ole  such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of  CromwelVa 
army,  England  had  never  seen.  The  Dissenting 
preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against  popery, 
and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fought  in  the 
great  ciril  war,  prayed  and  preached  in  red 
coats  and  huge  Jack-boots,  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who 
harangued.  He  took  for  his  text  the  awful 
imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
beyond  -  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from  the 
charge  ignorantly  brought  against  them  by 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
"  The  Lord  Ood  of  gods,  the  Lord  Qod  of  gods, 
he  knowctb;  and  Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be 
in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day."} 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  the  night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater. 
The  town  was  f\ill  of  women  who  had  repaired 
thither  by  hundreds  from  die  surrounding  re- 
gion, to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  mhny  sad 
partings  that  day,  and  many  parted  never  te 
meet  again.  II  The  report  of  ^e  intended  at- 
tack came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
zealous  for  the  k(ng.  Though  of  modest  oha* 
raoter,  she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to  Fever- 
sham. She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  royal  campj  but  thai  camp  was 
not?  a  place  where  female  hmocenoe  could  be 
safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular -force  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  negligent  general  who  commanded 
them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine,  and  were 
ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness  and 
cruelty.  One  of  them  seised  the  unhappy 
maiden,  refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.^  She  fled  in  agonies 
of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the  wioked  army  to 
its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  fa&iard  drew 
near.  The  night  was  not  ill  suited  for  such  an 
enterprise.  The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  frill, 
and  Uie  northern  stresmere  were  shining  bril- 
liantly.    But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  os- 

i  Churchill  to  Clarendon,  July  4, 1086. 

I  Oldmixon,  703;  Obserrator,  Aug.  1, 1685. 

V  Pawhairs  NarraUre  in  Heywbod'a  Appendix. 

\  Kennet,  od.  17 Id,  Ui.  432.  I  am  forood  to  believe  that 
this  lamentable  story  is  troe.  The  bishop  declares  that  tt 
was  oommunicated  to  him  in  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  of&oer 
of  the  Hone  Ouafds  who  had  Ibocht  at  Bedgemoor,  and 
who  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  In  an  agony  ol 
distress. 
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Sedgemoor  that  do  object  could  be  discerned 
there  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces.  ^ 

The  clock  struek  eleven,  and  the  duke,  with 
his  body-guard,  rode  out  of  the  castle.  He  was 
not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which'  befits  one  who 
is  about  to  strike  a  dccisiye  blow.  The  very 
children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  obsenred, 
and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad 
and  fulPof  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by 
a  circiriious  path,  nearly  six  miles  in  lengtn, 
toward  fke  royal  encampment  on  Sedgemoor. 
Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War  Lane. 
The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  himself.  The 
horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered  the 
mishap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that 
strict  silence  should  bo  preserved,  that  no  drum 
should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot  fired.  The  word 
by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recognise  one 
another  in  the  darkness  Was  Soho.  It  had 
doubtless  been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho 
Fields  in  London,  where  their  leader's  palace 
stood,  f 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
sixth  of  July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor. 
But  between  them  asid  the  enemy  lay  three 
broad  rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mud. 
Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the 
Langmoor  Bhine,  Monmouth  knew  liiat  he  must 
pass ;  bul,  strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a 
trench,  called  the  Bussex  Bhine,  which  imme* 
diately  covered  the  royal  encampment,  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition 
remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The 
horse  and  foot,  in  a  long,  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway.  There 
was  a  similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor 
Bhine;  but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his 
way.  There  was  some  delay  and  some  tumult 
before  the  error  could  be  rectified.  At  length 
the  passage  was  efifected ;  bnt,  in  the  confusion, 
a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report, 
and  perceived  that  a  great  multitude  was  ad- 
vancing through  the  mist.  They  fired  their 
carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  different  directions 
to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston 
Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry, 
and  cried  out,  vehemently,  that  the  enemy  was 
at  hand.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton's  regiment 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their 
ranks.  Itwastin^^;  for  Monmouth  was  already 
drawing  up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered 
Grey  to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry. 
Grey  pushed  on  till  his  progress  was  unex- 
pectedly arrested  by  the  Bussex  Bhine.  On 
.  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  king's  foot 
were  hastily  fbrming  in  order  of  battle. 

**  For  whom  are  you  ?"  called  out  an  officer 
of  the  Foot  Guards.  **  For  the  king,"  replied 
a  foice  from  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 


*  VvmXtft  or  an  offloer  of  the  Horse  G  oards  in  Konnet^ 
td.  1719,  iU.  412;  MS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Rebellion, 
Kppt  hy  Mr.  Edward  Bumner;  Dryden's  Hind  and  Pan- 
der, Part  II.    The  lines  of  Diyden  are  remarkable : — 

**  Such  were  the  pleaatng  trinmplu  of  the  eky 
For  /ameft't  late  nootwiua  vUitorv, 
The  pledse  of  bU  almlKbty  patron**  lore, 
The  flreworke  which  hla  angclii  made  ahove. 
I  saw  my^el(  the  lambent  eaay  liKht 
QQd  the  hiowa  terror  and  dlnpei  the  night. 


<*  For  which  kingT*^  was  then  demanded.  Tht 
answer  was  a  shout  of  "King  Monmouth,'' 
mingled  with  the  war  cry,  which  forty  years 
before  had  been  inscribed  on  the  colours  of  the 
parliamentary  regiments,  **  God  with  us."  The 
royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all 
directions.  The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this 
ignominious  rout  to  Grey's  pusillanimity;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  Churchill  would 
have  succeeded  better  at  the  head  of  men  who 
had  never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  duke's  horse  had 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry 
came  up,  running  fast,  and  guided  through  the 
gloom  by  the  lighted  matches  of  Dumbarton'^ 
regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a 
broad  and  profound  trench  lay  Ixjtween  him 
and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to  surprisei. 
The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  rhine, 
and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the 
opposite  bank  returned  the  fire.  During  three 
quartetts  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry 
was  incessant.  The  Somersetshire  peasants, 
behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  veteran 
soldiers,  save  only  that  they  levelled  their 
pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  were  in  motion.  The  Life  Guards  and 
Blues  came  pricking  fast  from  Weston  Zoyland, 
and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of  Grey'a 
horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugi- 
tives spread  a  panic  among  their  comrades  in 
the  rear,  who  had  charge  of  the  -ammunition. 
The  Wagoners  drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  never 
stopped  till  they  were  many  miles  from  tke 
field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto  done 
his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He  had 
been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging 
his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs 
not  to  know-  that  all  was  over.  His  men  had 
lost  the  advantage  which  surprise  and  darkness 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the 
horse  and  by  the  ammunition  wagons.  The 
king's  forces  were  now  imited  and  in  good 
order.  Feversham  Had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  hia 
cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass, 
and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men  were  doing. 
Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much  more  importance, 
Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new 
disposition  of  the.  royal  infantry.  The  day  was 
about  to  brealu  The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an 
open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight,  could  not  he 
doubtful ;  yet  Monmouth  should  have  felt  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  fly  while  thousands  whom 
affection  for.  him  had  hurried  to  destruction 
were  still  fighting  manfully  in  hie  cause.  But 
vain  hopes  and  the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed. 
He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royid  cavalry 


The  meMenjrcr  with  ipeed  the  tldlnvs  hore, 
Kews  which  three  lahourinf  natlone  did  reel 
But  ]IeaTen*a  own  Nuntiue  was  arrlTed  befhre." 

t  It  has  been  said  by  many  writers,  and  amony  tbem  bj> 
Pennant,  that  the  district  In  London  called  Soho  deri'red 
Its  name  from  the  watchword  of  Honmonth*s  armjr  &t 
Sedgemoor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found  In  books 
dRnted  before  the  western  Insurrection ;  for  •zamplo^  la 
Chamberlayno*s  State  of  Kngland,  16S4. 
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voQid  soon  be  in  his  re^VTi  uid  would  interrupt 
^  retreat.  He  mounted  and  rode  from  the 
field. 

Fet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant 
stand.  The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the 
right,  the  Blues  on  the  left ;  hut  the  Somerset- 
shire clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse 
fike  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a  yigorous 
attempt  to  break  them,  and  was  manfully  re- 
pulsed. Sorsfield,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose 
name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy  cele- 
brity, charged  on  the  other  flank.  Ilis  men 
were  beaten  back.  He  was  himself  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  lay  for  a  time  as  one  dead. 
But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries 
were  heard  of  "Ammunition!  for  God's  sake 
ammunition !''  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  king's  artillery  came  up.  It  had 
been  posted  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  high  road 
from  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridge  water.  So  de- 
fective were  then  the  appointments  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  that  there  would  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the 
place' where  the  battle  was  raging,  had  not  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  his  coach-horses 
and  traces  for  the  purpose.  This  interference 
of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood  has, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned  by 
some  Whig  writers  who  can  see  nothing  criminal 
In  the  conduct  of  the  numerous  Puritan  minis- 
ters then  in  arms  against  the  government. 
Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was 
eucb  a  want  of  gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  Dimi- 
Darton'a  regiment  was  forced  to  take  on  himself 
ihe  management  of  several  pieces.*  The*  can- 
non, however,  though  ill  scrvod,  brought  the 
engagement  to  a  speedy  close.  The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake ;  the  ranks 
t»-oke.  The  king's  cavalry  charged  again,  and 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them.  The  king's 
infsmtry  came  pouring  across  the  ditch.  Even 
in  that    extremity  the  Mendip  miners  stood 


*  TlMxe  to  a  wamot  of  Jamra  dIrectiBff  that  forty  pouDdff 
■boald  be  paid  to  .Sergeant  Weema,  of  Dumbarton's  rcgi- 
Sicnt,  **  for  gooil  lervice  in  the  action  at  Spd;;cmoor  in  flr- 
ing  tlie  grrat  guns  againi^t  the  rebols.** — Hittorical  Record 
^flh€  FirH  or  Bayul  KfgimaU  of  FbU. 

t  James  the  Seooad's  aocoynt  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor 
]n  Lord  Uanlwicke>  State  Papers;  Wade's  Confession; 
yergii«OTi*s  MS.  Narrative  in  Eaehard,  Hi.  7S8;  Narratire 
of  an  Officer  of  the  Horse  Ovards  in  Kennet,  ad.  1710,  lii. 
432:  London  Oasetta,  July  9,  1086;  Oldnciizon,  703;  Pas- 
cball*s  Narrative;  Burnet,  i.643;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  8; 
Gtters,  July  y^ ;  Barillon,  Jnly  ^^;  Rotesby's  Memoirs; 
the  Duke  of  Bnrlcinfrbam's  Battle  of  Sedf;emoor,  a  Farce ; 
VS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Ed- 
vard  Danuner,  then  senring  in  the  train  of  artillery  ent* 
ployed  bj  his  majesty  for  the  suppression  of  the  same. 
The  laj^-mentioned  piannscrlpt  is  !n  the  Pcpyrian  library, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  Taloo.  not  on  anoonnt  of  the  narra- 
tive, vhieh  contains  Mttle  that  is  icinarkablis,  but  on  ao- 
oesnt  of  the  plans,  .which  exhibit  the  battle  in  four  or  five 
diif^rent  stages. 

""The  history  of  a  haUle,**  says  the  greatest  of  living 
^eneralsi  •'is  not  unlike  the  histoiT  of  a  b^L  Some  indi- 
jiAvaiM  may  recollect  all  the  little  events  of  w^ich  the 
great  result  la  the  battle  won  or  loitt ;  but  no  Individual 
can  roeoneet  the  order  in  whidi,  or  the  exact  moment  at 
vhicfa  tliey  oeeorred,  which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to 

their  value  or  importance. Just  to  show  you 

bow  litOe  reliance  am  be  placed  even  on  what  are  sup- 
pOBod  the  best  accounts  of  a  battle,  I  mention  that  there 

ere  some  drcumstances  mentioned  in  General . 's 

aoooant  which  did  not  occur  as  ho  relates  them.  Tt  Isjm- 
ptMtfible  to  say  when  each  important  occurrence  look  place, 
•r  in  what  order." —  WeUingUm  Papers,  Aup.  8  and  17, 1815. 

The  battle  oonoeming  which  the  Duke  of  Wellin^^n 
vma  thiif  waa  that  of  Waterko^  fought  only  a  Ibw  weeks 


travely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  livee 
dearly.  But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes 
complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  bad 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels  mort 
than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.f 

So  ended  the  lost  fight,  deserving  the  name 
of  batUe,  that  has  been  fought  on  English 
ground.  The  impression  left  on  the  simple  in  • 
habitants  of  the  neighbourhood  was  deep  and 
lasting.  That  impression,  indecfd,  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed ;  for  even  in  our  own  time  the 
plough  and  the  spade  have  not  seldom  tui-ned 
up  ghastly  memorials  of  the  slaughter,  skulls, 
and  tliigh-bones,  and  strange  weapons  made 
out  of  implements  of  husbandry.  Old  peasants 
related  very  recently  that,  in  their  childhood, 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor  at 
the  fight  between  Kins  James's  men  and  King 
Monmouth's  men,  and  that  King  Monmouth's 
men  always  raised  the  cry  of  Soho.  J 

'What  seems  most  extraordmary  in  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  is,  that'  the  event  should  have 
been  for  a  moment  doubtful,  and  that  tlic  rebels 
should  have  resisted  so  long.  That  five  or  six 
thousand  colliers  and  p{oughmen  should  con- 
tend daring  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of 
regular  cavalry  and  infantry,  would  no^r  be 
thought  a  rairacBt.  Our  wonder  will,  perhaps, 
be  diminished  when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of  the 
regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  aud  that,  on 
the  othar  hand,  the  peasantry  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, between  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  and  % 
regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled,  though  doubt- 
less considerable,  was  by  no  means  what  it  now 
is.  Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  at- 
tack good  soldiers ;  for  his  followers  were  not 
altogether  without  a  tincture  of  soldiership; 
and  Feversham's  troops,  when  9ompared  with 
English  troops  of  our  time,  m^ht  almost  be 
called  a  mob.  - 

It  was  four  o'clock ;  the  sun  was  rising ;  and 
the  routed  army  came  pouring  into  the  streets 


before,  \xj  broad  day,  under  hii  own  viffUaat  and  exp^ 
rienced  eye.  What,  then,  must  be  the  dlfi&culty  of  ooiupil- 
ing  from  twelve  or  thirteen  narratives  an  account  ot  a 
battle  fouf^ht  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  in 
sueh  daricness  that  not  a  man  of  those  engaged  could  see 
fifty  paoos  before  him?  The  diflicultv  is  a^^ravatod  by  the 
circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who  had  the  best  oppoi^ 
tnnity  of  knowing  the  truth  were  by  no  means  inclined  ta 
tell  it  The  paper  which  I  have  plaoed  at  the  bead  of  my 
list  of  authorititis  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  extreme 
partiality  to  Fercrsham.  Wade  was  writing  under  the 
dread  of  the  halter.  Fergnaon,'who  was  seldom  scrupulous 
about  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  lied  on  this  occasion  like 
Bobedil  or  Parolles.  Oidmixon,  who  was  a  boy  at  Bridge- 
wator.when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  piut 
of  his  subsequent  life  tticre,  was  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  local  passfona  that  his  local  faifonnation  waa  useless 
to  him.  His  desire  to  mngnify  the  valour  of  the  Somensnt> 
shire  peasants,  a  valour  which  their  enemies  acknowledged, 
and  which  did  not  need  to  bo  set  off  by  exaggemtion  and 
fiction,  led  him  to  oosnpoee  an  absurd  romance.  The  eulogy 
which  Barillon,  a  Franchman  accustomed  to  despise  raw 
levies,  pronounced  on  the  vanquished  army,  is  of  much 
more  value.  "  Son  infanterie  fit  fort  Men.  On  eut  de  la 
peine  k  les  rompre,  et  lea  soldats  oombattoient  avee  las 
crosses  de  mousquet  et  lea  scies  qu'lU  avoient  au  bout  da 
grands  bastons  au  lieu  de  picques." 

LitUe  te  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the  field  of  battls^ 
for  the  foce  of  the  oountry  has  been  greatly  ohanged ;  and 
the  old  Busfwx  Bhine,  on  the  banks  of  which  Uie  greal 
struggle  took  place,  has  long  disappeared. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  fh>m  Mr.  Roberts's 'a» 
count  of  the  battle. — Liff.  of  Monmmithj  chap.  xxli.  Hif 
narrative  is  in  the  main  coufirmed  by  Dnmmer's  plans. 

$  Ilearnod  fhese things firran penions  ttvicgdoie  to  Sodg» 


Ki 
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Df  Bridgowai«r.  The  tiproiir,  the  blood,  the 
gashes,  the  ghastly  figures  "which  -sank  down 
atid  neTer  rose  again,  spread  horror  and  dismay 
through  the  town.  The  pursuers,  too,  were 
close  behind.  Those  inhabitants  who  had  fa- 
toured  the  insurrection  expected  sack  and  mas- 
sacre, and  implored  the  protection  of  their 
neighbours  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  had  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  Tory  politics ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  this  protection 
iras  kindly  and  generously  given.* 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to 
ehase  the  fugitives.  The  neighbouring  villagers 
long  remembered  with  what  a  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  and  what  a  storm  of  curses  the  whirlwind 
of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  evening  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  parish 
church  of  Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them 
"Were  wounded,  and  five  expired  within  the  con- 
secrated vralls.  Great  numbers  of  labourers 
were  impressed  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
slain.  A  few  who  were  notoriously  partial  to 
the  vanquished  side  were  set  apart  for  the 
hideous  ofBce  of  quartering  the  captives.  The 
tything-men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were 
busied  in  setting  up  gibbets  and  providing 
chainil.  All  this  while  the  bells  of  Weston  Zoy- 
land and  Chedzoy  rang  joyously,  and  the*  sol- 
diers sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amid  the 
corpses ;  for  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the 
fight  was  known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their 
best  cider  as  peace  offerings  to  the  victors. f 

Feversham  passed  for  a  good-natured  man ; 
but  he  was  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws, 
and  careless  of  the  feelings  of  the  ^English.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  military  license  of 
France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kins- 
man, the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate,  not,  in- 
deed, how  to  conquer, 'but  how  to  devastate. 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately selected  for  execution.  Among  them 
was  a  youth  famous  for  his  speed.  Hopes  were 
held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if 
he  could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts  of  the 
marsh.  The  space  through  which  the  man  kept 
up  with  the  horse  is  still  marked  liy  well'-known 
bounds  in  the  moor,  and  is  about  three  quartet's 
of  a  mile.  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after 
seeing  the  performance,  to  send  the  wretched 
performer  to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a  long 
line  of  gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leading 
from  Bridgewater  to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each 
gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended.  Fonr  of  the 
sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.  J 

^f  eanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey, 
by  Buyse,  and  by  a  few  other  friends,  was  fly- 
ing from  the  field  of  battle.  At  Chedxoy  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh  horse  and 
to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George.  He 
then  hastened  toward  the  Bristol  Channel. 
From  the  rising  ground  on  the  north  of  the  field 
of  battle  he  saw  the  fiash  and  the  smoke  of  the 
last  volley  fired  by  his  deserted  followers.  Be- 
fore six  o*clock  he  was  twenty  miles  from  Sedge- 
moor.  Some  of  his  companions  advised  him  to 
cross  the  water,  und  to  seek  refuge  in  Wales ; 
and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  his  wisest 
course,     fie  would  have  been  in  Wales  long 
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before  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  nown  there} 
and,  in  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government,  might  have  remained 
long  undiscovered.  He  determined,  however, 
to  push  folr  Hampshire,  in  the  hope  that  h# 
might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of  deer-stealers  among 
the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest  till  means  of  eon« 
veyance  to  the  Continent  could  be  procured. 
He,  therefore,  with  Grey  and  the  German, 
turned  to  the  south-east.  But  the  way  was  be* 
set  with  dangers.  The  three  fugitives  had  t4 
traverse  a  country  in  which  every  one  already 
knew  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  in  which  no 
traveller  of  suspiciotA  appearance  could  escape 
a  close  scrutiny.  They  rode  on  all  day,  shun- 
ning towns  and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  now  appear ;  for  men  then  living 
could  remember  the  time  when  the  wild  deer 
ranged  freely  through  a  succession  of  forests 
from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Hampshire.  {  At  length,  on 
Cranboume  Chase,  the  strength  of  the  horses 
failed.  They  were  therefore  turned  loose.  The 
bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.  Monmouth 
and  his  friends  disguiseil  themselves  as  country- 
men, and  proceeded  on  foot  toward  the  New 
Forest.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air, 
but  before  morning  they  were  surrounded  oa 
every  side  by  toils.  liOrd  Lumley,  who  lay  at 
Ringwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Sussex 
militia,  had  sent  forth  parties  in  every  direc- 
tion. Sir  William  Portman,  with  the  Somerset 
mlUtia,  had  formed  a  chain  Of  posts  from  the 
sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorset.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  Grey  was 
seized  by  two  of  Lumley's  scouts.  He  submit- 
ted to  his  fate  with  the  calmness  of  one  to  whom 
suspense  was  more  intolerable  than  despair. 
"Since  we  landed,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  had 
one  comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  night."  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel 
was  not  far  off.  The  pursuers  redoubled  their 
vigilance  and  activity.  The  cottages  scattered 
over  the  heathy  country  on  the  boundaries  of 
Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly  ex- 
amined by  Lumley,  and  the  clown  with  whom 
Monmouth  had  changed  clothes  was  discovered. 
Portman  came  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and 
foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  Attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter  Aigitirea. 
It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  separated  by 
an  enclosure  from  the  open  country,  and  divided 
by  numerous  hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some 
of  these  fields,  the  rye,  tlie  pease,  and  the  oats 
were  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man.  Others 
were  overgrown  by  fern  and  brambles.  A  poor 
woman  reported  tifiat  she  had  seen  two  strangers 
lurking  in  this  covert.  The  near  prospect  of 
reward  animated  the  seal  of  the  troops.  It  was 
agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  tlie 
search  should  have  a  share  of  the  promised  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  outer  fence  was  strictly- 
guarded  ;  the  space  within  was  examined  with 
indefatigable  diligence;  and  several  dogs  of 
quick  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes. 
The  day  closed  before  the  search  could  be  oom-  . 
pleted ;  but  careftil  watch  was  kept  all  night. 
Thirty  times  the  ftxgitives  ventured  to  look 
through  the  outer  hedge,  but  everywhere  they 
found  a  sentinel  on  the  alert ;  once  they  wei  k 
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and  fifed  ti^i  iibej  tii«n  teparated,  ani^ 
•o&cealed  themseWes  in  dilferent  hiding-places. 

At  sunrise  tbe  next  morning  the  search  re- 
commenced, and  Buyse  was  found,  fie  owned 
that  he  had  parted  firom  the  duke  only  a  few 
hours  before.  The  corn  and  oopsewood  were 
now  beaten  with  more  oare  than  ever.  At 
length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden  in 
»  dUeh.  The  pursuers  sprang  on  their  prej. 
Some  of  them  were  about  to  fire ;  but  Portman 
forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner's  dress  was 
that  of  a  shepherd ;  his  beard,  prematurely  gray, 
was  of  several  days*  growtii.  He  trembled 
greatly,  and  was  unable  to  apeak.  Even  those 
who  had  oftlen  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt 
whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant  and  grace- 
All  Monmouth.  His  pockets  were  searched  by 
Portman,  and  in  them  were  found,  among  some 
raw  pease,  gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  a 
watch,  a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  for- 
tification, an  album  filled  with  songs,,  receipts, 
prayers,  and  charms,  and  the  George  with  which, 
amny  years  before,  King  Charles  the  Second 
had  decorated  his  favourite  son.  Messengers 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with  the 
good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a  token  that 
tile  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed 
vnder  a  strong  guard  to  Bingwood.''^ 

And  all  was  lost;  and  nothing  remained  but 
that  he  should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became 
one  who  had  thought  himself  not  unworthy  to 
wear  the  crown  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
«f  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the  hero  of 
Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The  cap- 
tive might  easily  have  called  to  mind  other  do- 
mestic examples  still  befter  suited  to  his  con- 
dition. Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a 
delicate  woman,  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  he  now  stood.  They  had 
shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  a  he- 
mam,  of  which,  in  the  season  of  prosperity, 
they  h&d  seemed  incapable,  and  had  half  re- 
deemed great  crimes  and  errors  by  enduring. 
with  Christian  meekness  and  princely  dignity 
ftll  that  victorious  enemies  could  infiicL  Of 
cowardice  Monmouth  had  never  been  accused ; 
and,  even  had  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional 
courage,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
defect  would  be  supplied  by  priilc  and  by  de- 
spair. The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
BuiL.  The  latest  generations  would  know  how, 
lA  that  extoemity,  he  had  borne  khnself.  To 
the  hrare  peasants  of  the  west  he  owed  it  to 
ahow  that  they  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood 
for  a  leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To 
her  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  his  sake, 
he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she 
might  weep  for  Mm,  she  should  not  blush  for 
him.  It  was  not  for  him  to  lament  and  suppli- 
cate. His  reasotk,  too,  should  have  told  him 
that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be 
unavailing.  He  had  done  that  which  could 
never  be  forgiven*  fie  was  in  the  grasp  of  one 
iriio  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmoutii  was  not  that 
highest  sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from 

•  .Aceomxt  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke  of 
Hoomoath,  pabUxbed  hjr  hfai  M^es^'s  oommand;  Qar 
lette  ds  Fraiee,  July  |ft  1685;  Eachard,  OL  770;  Hat- 
Mt,  L  U4,  and  Dartmouth's  note;  CSttcn,  July  ^J,  1Q85. 

f  The  letter  to  the  king  was  printed  at  the  time  by  au- 
lluaity ;  that  to  t|M  qpma  dowager  wiU  ho  ibund  in  Sir 


refleotion  and  from  self-respect ;  nor  had  nature 
given  him  one  of  those  stout  hearts  from  which 
neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  sign 
of  weakness,  fiis  courage  rose  and  fell  with 
his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  action,  by  the 
hope  of  victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of 
sympathy.  All  such  aids  were  now  taken 
away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and 
of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  bo  loved 
and  worshipped  wherever  he  appeared,  was 
now  surrounded  by  stern  jailers  in  whose 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of 
gloomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a  violent 
and  shameful  death.  .  fiis  heart  sank  within 
him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  purchasing  by 
any  humiliation;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive 
that  hiuniliation  must  degrade,  but  could  not 
save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to 
the  king.  The  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to  shame. 
He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his  remorse  for 
his  treason,  fie  affirmed  that,  when  he  pro- 
mised his  cousins  at  the  fiague  not  to  raise 
troubles  in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep 
his  word.  Uimappily,  he  had  afterwards  been 
seduced  from  his  a^egiance  by  some  horrid 
people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calumnies 
and  misled  him  by  sophistry ;  but  now  he  ab- 
horred them ;  he  abhorred  Mmself.  fie  begged 
in  piteous  terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence.  There  was  a  secret  which 
he  could  not  trust  to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay 
in  a  single  word,  and  which,  if  he  spoke  that 
word,  would  secure  the  throne  against  all  dan- 
ger. On  the  following  day  he  despatched  let- 
ters imploring  the  queen  dowager  and- the  lord 
treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  f 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had 
abased  himself,  the  general  surprise  was  great; 
and  no  man  was  more  amazed  than  Barillon, 
who  had  resided  in  England  during  two  bloody 
proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous  victims, 
both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  court,  submit 
to  their  fate  without  womanish  entreaties  and 
lamentations. :( 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Bingwood 
two  days.  They  were  then  carried  up  to  Lon- 
don, under  the  guard  of  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  and  militia.  In  the  coach  with  the  duke 
was  an  officer,  whose  orders  were  to  stab  the 
prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every 
town  along  the  road,  the  train-bands  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  mustered  under  the 
command  of  the  principal  gentry.  The  march 
lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at  Vauxhall, 
whore  a  regiment  commanded  by  George  Legge, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  prisoners.  They  were  put  on  board  of  a 
state  barge,  and  carried  down  the  river  to 
Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and  Portman  had 
alternately  watched  the  duke  day  and  night  till 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace.} 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that 

H.  EllfB*ii  Original  Letten;  that  to  Rochester  In  the  Cla- 
rendon Correspondence. 
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of  Grey,  during  the  jotmey,  filled  all  obserrers 
with  surprise.  Monmouth  was  altogether  un- 
nerved. Grey  was  not  only  calmj  but  cheerful ; 
talked  pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and  field- 
sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions  to  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  he  stood. 

The  king  cannot  be  blamed  f<ft  determining 
that  Monmouth  should  sufi'er  death.  Every 
man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against  an  esta- 
blished government  stakes  his  life  on  the  event; 
and  rebellion  was  the  smallest  part  of  Mon- 
mouth's crime.  He  had  declared  against  his 
uncle  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the  manifesto 
put  forth  at  Lyme,  James  had  been  held  up  to 
execration  as  an  incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who 
had  strangled  one  Innocent  man  and  cut  the 
'throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as  the  poisoner 
of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  .resort  to  such  extremities 
would  have  been  an  act  of  rare,  perhaps  of 
blamable  generosity ;  but  to  see  him  and  not  to 
spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  de- 
cency.* This  outrage  the  king  resolved  to 
commit  The  arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound 
behind  him  with  a  silken  cord ;  and,  thus  se- 
cured, he  was  ushered  uito  the  presence  of  the 
implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  crawled  to  the  king's  feet.  He  wept.  He 
tried  to  embrace  <  his  uncle's  knees  with  his 
pinioned  arms.  He  begged  for  life,  only  life, 
life  at  any  price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  others,,  particularly  on  Argyle,  who 
would  rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots 
than  have  saved  his  own  life  by  such  baseness. 
By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  the  memory  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  been  the  best  and  truest  of 
brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured  James  to 
show  some  mercy.  James  gravely  replied  that 
this  repentance  was  of  the  latest;  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  misery  which  the  prisoner  had 
brought  on  himself,  but  that  the  case  was  not 
one  for  lenity.  A  declaration,  filled  with  atro- 
cious calumnies,  had  been  put  forth.  The  regal 
title  had  been  assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggra- 
vated there  could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  duke  vowed  that 
he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  crown,  but  had 
been  led  into  that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to 
the  Declaration,  he  had  not  written  it.  He  had 
not  read  it.  He  had  signed  it  without  looking 
at  it.  It  was  all  the  work  of  Ferguson,  that 
bloody  villain  Ferguson.  **  Do  you  expect  me 
to  believe,"  said  James,  with  contempt  but  too 
well  merited,  "that  you  set  your  hand  to  a 
paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing  what  it 
contained?"  One  depth  of  infamy  alone  re- 
mained, and  even  to  that  the  prisoner  descended. 
He  was  pre-eminently  the  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  interest  of  that  religion 
had  been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the 
government  of  his  father,  and  for  bringing  on 
his  country  the  miseries  of  civil  war ;  yet  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     The 


*  Barillon  was  evidently  much  shocked.  **l\ee  viont*' 
he  says,  '*de  passer  icy  une  cho»e  bien  extraordmoire  ct 
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king  eagerly  offered  .him  iqnritnal  asdstanev^ 
but  said  nothing  of  pardon  or  respite.  **Ii 
there,  then,  no  hope  ?"  asked  Monmouth.  James 
turned  away  in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strove 
to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
retired  with  a  firmness  which  he  had  liot  shown 
since  his  overthrow,  f 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved  with 
a  propriety  and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the 
stern  and  resentful  king,  frankly  owned  himself 
guilty,  made  no  excuses,  and  did  not  once  stoop 
to  ask  his  life.  Both  the  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Tower  by  water.  There  was  no  tumult^ 
but  many  thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow  in  their  faces,  tried  *  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  captives.  The  duke's  resolution 
failed  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  presence. 
On  his  way  to  his  prison  he  bemoaned  himsell^ 
accused  his  foUowers,  and  abjectly  implored 
the  intercession  of  Dartmouth.  '*  I  know,  my 
lord,  that  you  loved  my  father.  For  his  sake^ 
for  God's  sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room  for 
mercy."  Dartmouth  replied  that  the  k'jig  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  a  subject -^ho  a9* 
sumed  the  regal  title  excluded  himself  from  aQ 
hope  of  pardon.  { 

Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in  thft  . 
Tower,  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by 
the  royal  command,  been  sent  to  see  him.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon^ 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.-  Her  husband  re-  • 
ceived  her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  iJl 
his  discourse  to  Clarendon,  whose  intercessiob 
he  earnestly  implored.  Clarendon  held  out  no 
hopes;  and  that  simie  evening  two  prelates^ 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  arrived  at  the  Tower  with  a  solemn 
message  from  the  king.  It  was  Monday  nighi 
On  Wednesday  morning  Monmouth  w'as  to  die^ 
He  was  greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left  hljs 
cheeks ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak.  Most  of  the  short  time  which  remained 
to  him  he  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain,  if 
not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.  He  wrote 
piteoua  letters  to  the  king  and  to  several  cour- 
tiers, but  in  vain.  Some  Catholic  divjnes  were 
sent  to  him  from  court ;  but  they  soon  disco- 
vered that,  though  he  would  gladly  have  put- 
chased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of 
which  he  harl  professed  himself  in  an  especial 
manner  the  defender,  yet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he 
would  as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as 
with  it.{ 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better 
pleased  with  his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrinjs 
of  non-resistance  was,  in  their  view,  as  in  the 
view  of  most  of  their  brethren,  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  twD 
bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth's  owning  that^ 
in  drawing  the  sword  against  the  government^ 
he  had  committed  a  great  sin;  and,  on  this 
point,  they  found  him  obstinately  heterodox 
Nor  was  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintained 
that  his  connection  with  Lady  Wentworth  waa 
blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  ^ie  had  been 
married,  he  said,  when  a  child.     He  had  nevev 
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^ared  for  Ids  dudiess.  The  happiness  which  he 
fi&d  not  found  at  home  he  had  sought  in  a 
round  of  loose  .amours,  condemned  bj  religion 
and  morality.  Henrietta  had  reclaimed  him 
from  a  life  of  yice.  To  her  he  had  been  strictly 
constant.  They  had,  by  common  consent,  of- 
fered up  fervent  prayers  for  the  Divine  guid- 
ance. After  those  prayers  they  had  found 
(heir  affection  for  each  other  strengthened ;  and 
they  could  then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  they  were  a  wedded  pain  The 
bishops  were  so  much  scandalized  by  this  view 
of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused  to 
administer  .the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner.  All 
that  ihey  could  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise 
that,  during  the  single  night  which  still  remain- 
ed to  him,  he  would-  pray  to  be  cnlight€Ued  if 
he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  particular 
request.  Doctor  Thomas  Tennison,  who  then 
lield  the  vicarage  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  in  that 
important  cure  had  obtained  the  high  esteem 
of  the  public,  came  to  the  Tower.  From" Ten- 
nison, whose  opinions  were  known  to  be  mode- 
rate, the  duke  expected  more  indulgence  than 
Ren  and  Turner  werer  disposed  to  show ;  but 
Tennison,  whatever  might  be  his  views  concern- 
ing non-resistance  in  the  abstract,  thought  the 
late  rebellion  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered 
Monmoutli^s  notion  respecting'  marriage  as  a 
most  dangerous  delusion.  Monmouth  was  ob- 
stinate. He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for  the  Di- 
vine direction.  His  sentiments  remained  un- 
changed; and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they 
were  correct.  Tennison's  exhortations  were 
in  a  milder  tone  than  those  of  the  bishops ;  but 
he,  like  them,  Ihought  that  he  should  not  be 
Justified  in  administering  the  Eucharist  to  one 
whose  penitence  was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
nature.* 

The  hour  drew  near ;  all  hope  was  over ;  and 
Monmouth  had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear 
to  the  i4)athy  of  despair.  His  children  were 
brought  to  his  room  that  he  might  take  leave' 
of  tiiem,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife.  He 
spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength*  of 
mind,  and  had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her 
misery  was  such  thit  none  of  the  "bystanders 
could  refrain  from  \v  2eping.  He  alone  was  un- 
moved, j- 

It  was  ten  o  clock :  the  coach  of  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower  was  ready.  '  Monmouth  re- 
quested his  spiritual  advisers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  consented ;  but 
they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and 
that,  if  they  attended  him,  it  would  bo  their 
dutj  to  exhort  him  to  the  last.  As  he  passed 
along  tlie  ranks  of  the  guards  he  saluted  them 
with  a  smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the 
cMmncy  tops  vrith  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  gazers,  who,  in  awfiil  silence,  broken  only  by 
sighs  and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened  for  the 
last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people.     **  I 

*  Bnecieaeh  MS.;  Clarke's  Lllb  of  James  the  Braond,  li. 
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shall  say  little,*'  he  began.  "T  come  here,  n^ 
to  speak,  but  to  die.  I  die  a  Protestant  of  th^ 
Church  of  England."  The  bishops  interrupted 
him,  and  told  him  that,  unless  he  acknowledged 
resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member  of 
their  Church.  He  went  on  to*  speak  of  hti 
Henrietta.  She  was,  he  said,  a  young  Indy  of 
virtue  and  honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  \nsh, 
and  he  could  not  die  without  giving  utterance 
to  his  feelings.  The  bishops  again  interfered^ 
and  begged  him  not  to  use  such  IniiguagQ^ 
Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  haf» 
been  accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  tlic  dyina 
man ;  but  they  appear  to  have  only  dischargeS 
what,  in  their  view,  was  a  sacred  duty.  Mon- 
mouth knew  their  principles,  and,  if  iio  wished 
to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have  di»^ 
pensed  with  their  attendance.  Their  general 
arguments  against  resistance  had  n'>  effect  on 
him  ;  but  when  they  reminded  him  of  the  ruht 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  brave  and  lovina 
followers,  of  the  blood  which  bad  been  shod,  of 
the  souls  which  had  been  sent  unpreprired  1t> 
the  great  account,  he  was  touched,  and  said,  fti 
a  softened  voice,  "  I  do  own  that.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  ever  ha^)pened.**  They  prayed  with  him 
long  and  fervently ;  and  he  joined  in  their  pe- 
titions till  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  kin^ 
He  remained  silent.  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, *'do  you  not  pray  for  the  king  with 
us  V*  Monmouth  paused  some  time,  and  after 
an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed  *;Amen."  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  implored  him 
to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  people  a 
few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  go- 
vernment. "  I  will  make  no  speeches,"  he  e»- 
claimed.  "Only  ten  words,  my  lord."  He 
turned  away,  called  his  servant,  and  put  int» 
the  man's  hand  a  toothpick-case,  the  last  token 
of  ill-starred  love.  "Give  it,"  he  said,  "to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John  Ketcl^ 
the  executioner,  a  wretch  who  had  butchered 
many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whoa^ 
name  has,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  been 
vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him 
in  his  odious  office.  ^  "  Here,"  said  the  duko^ 
"  are  six  guineas  for  you.  Po  not  hack  me  as 
you  did  my  Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  thai 
you  struck  him  three  or  four  times.  My  ser* 
vant  will  give  you  some  more  gold  if  you  do  thft 
work  well."  He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edga 
of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  ncA 
sharp  enough,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  blocK 
The  divines  in  the  mean  time  continued  ft> 
ejaculate  with  great  energy,  "  God  accept  yoxa 
repentance ;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repent 
ance." 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  offices 
but  he  had  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  dukt 
had  said.  The  first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight 
wound.  The  duke  struggled,  rose  from  ths 
block,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  execi^ 
tioner.  The  head^sank  down  once  more.  Tha 
stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again ;  but  stUl 
the  neck  was  not  severed,  and  the  bo'ly  con- 
tinued to  move.     Tells  of  rage  and  horror  rom 

says  one  poot.  In  the  ypar  which  Ibllowod  Monmottth^ 
execution,  Ket<^h  wao  turned  out  of  his  ofilcM  for  insultlna 
one  of  the  sherifTa,  and  wiu  Racc?p<Icd  by  a  butcher  namaa 
Row.  But  in  four  months  Kcvse  himself  was  hanged  a| 
Tyburn,  and  Kctoh  was  To'mfft^icA.—Lutlrfirs  Di-iry,  JaiL 
20  and  May  28, 1686.  See  a  curious  note  by  Dr.  Grty,  «b 
Hndibnui^  pai^  UL,  OKito  U,  Une  1634. 
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from  the  crowd.  Ketoh  fiimg  down  the  *axe 
« with  a  curse.  **  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said ;  ^*  my 
heart %failB  me."  <'Take  up  the  axe,  man," 
cried  the  sheriff.  "  Fling  him  over  the  railit," 
roared  the  mob.  At  length  the  axe  was  taken 
vp  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the  last  re- 
mains of  life ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to  separute 
the  head  from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was 
wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  the 
ezecntioner  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in 
pieces,  and  wte  conveyed  away  under  a  strong 
^ard.* 

In  the  mean  time  many  handkerchiefs  were 
dipped  in  the  duke's  blood,  for  by  a  large  part 
of  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
head  lind  body  were  placed  in  a  cofin  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under 
the  communion-table  of  St  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  pavement  of 
that  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  by 
the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains 
of  Jeffreys.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot 
on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death 
Ib  there  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  Saint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration  and  with  imperishable 
renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and 
churchyards,  with  every  thing  that  is  piost 
endearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities,  but 
with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and 
in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of 
implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the 
ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  witli  all 
the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted 
Same.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  suc- 
oessive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  jailers,  with- 
out one  mourner  following,  the  bleeding  relics 
of  men  who  had  beeia  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates, 
and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was 
borne,  before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was 
jnraying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley. 
Bdward  Seymour,  duke ^  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother 
whom  he  murdered.  There  has  mouldered 
•way  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  bish- 
op of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  Yita- 
us,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  age, 
%ad  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
laid  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
IiOrd  High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
^earl  -  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  There, 
too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and  for- 
tune had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and 
whom  valour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popu- 
lar applause,  conducted  to  an  early  and  igno- 
Biinious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of 
the  great  house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick 
graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  Ue 
more  delicate  sufferers;  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and 
those  two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the  jeal- 
ous rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled. f 

*  Afioount  otibB  ttzaendon  of  MotuBoutb*  slgiMd  by  the 
divines  who  attended  him;  Buodeuch  BIS.;  Burnet,  L 
046;  Citten,  July  ^^  1686;  LnttroUt  Dlayy;  Bvelyn'i 
Wry,  July  U ;  BarUlon,  Jaly  ^ j. 

1 1  etnnot  rafraln  ftovd  exparatihig  my  di^giut  at  the 


Tet  a  few  months,  sod  the  quiet  village  of 
Tod£ngton,  in  Bedfordshire,  witoessed  a  stUl 
sadder  funeraL  Near  that  village  stood  on 
ancient  and  stately  Jiall,  the  seat  of  the  Went- 
worths.  The  tjc^^nsept  of  the  parish  church,  had 
long  been  their  burial-place.  To  that  burial- 
place,  in  the  spring  which  followed  the  death 
of  Monmouth,  was  borne  the  coffin  of  the  young 
Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettlestede.  Her  family 
reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  re- 
mains ;  but  a  less  costly  memorial  of  her  was 
long  contemplated  with  far  deeper  interest 
Her  name,  carved  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
she  loved  too  well,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  still 
discernible  on  a  tree  in  the  acyoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  tlmt  the 
memory  of  Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idola- 
trous fondness.  His  hold  on  tlie  hearts  of  the 
people  lasted  till  the  generation  which  had  seen 
him  had  passed  away.  Ribboits,  buckles,  and 
other  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had 
worn  were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by 
those  who  had  fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor. 
Old  men  who  long  survived  him  desired,  when 
they  were  dying,  that  these  trinkets  might  be 
buried  with  them.  One  button  of  gold  thread 
which  narrowly  escaped  this  fate  may  still  bo 
seen  at  a  house  which  overlooks  the  field  of 
battle.  Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  unhapp^^avourite,  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
a  death  was  ever  verified,  manv  continued  to 
cherish  a  hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A  person,  it 
was  said,  who  was  remarkably  like  Monmouth* 
had  sacrified  himself  to  save  the  Protestant 
hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  every  im- 
portant crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  and  that  ^ne  Monmouth  would  soon 
show  himself.  In  16»6,  a  knave  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  the  duke,  and'had  levied  contribu- 
tion in-  several  villages  of  Wiltshire,  was  ap- 
prehended and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn. In  1698,  when  England  had  long  enjoyed 
constitutional  fireedom  under  a  new  dynasty, 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  passed  himself  on  the 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth, 
and  defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means  of 
the  lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
collected  for  him.  The  farmers  provided  hinx 
with  a  horse.  Their  wives  sent  him  baskets  of 
chickens  a^^d  ducks,  and  were  lavish,  it  was 
said,  of  favours  of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in 
gallantry  at  lei^st,  the  counterfeit  was  a  not 
unworthy  representative  of  ihe  original.  When 
this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his 
fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in  luxury. 
Several  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to  counte- 
nance him  when  he  was  tried  ut  the  Horsham 
assizes.  So  long  did  this  delusion  last,  that, 
when  George  the  Third  had  been  some  years  on 
the  English  throne,  Voltaire  thought  it  neces- 
sary p-avely  to  confute  the  hypothesis  that  the 
man  m  the  iron  mask  was  tiie  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. { 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  faol  scarcely  less  remark- 
able, that,  to  Uus  day,  the  inhabitants  of  sonao 

harbarooi  itnpldlty  ▼hfeh  has  tnoilbrmed  this  most  ht 
toresting  little  church  Into  the  Ukeneas  of  a  meetin^honea 
in  a  manolhctarinK  town. 

I  Ohservator,  Aafmst  1, 1686 :  Oaiette  de  Fnmm,  Nov.  % 
1(^6 ;  Letter  from  Humphrey  Wanlov,  dati^  Aug.  ti,  MM 
in  the  Aubrey  Collection ;  Voltaire^  I^ict  PhiL    Thiie  «x^ 
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^rt8  of  t]i6  west  of  England,  when  any.bUl 
affecting  their  interests  is  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  Pokes  of  ^cclenoh,  the  descend- 
ttita  of  the  unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their 
Micestors  bled. 

The  liistorj  of  Monmouth  would  alone  suffice 
to  reftite  the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which 
Is  so  frequently  thrown  on  the  common  people* 
The  common  people  are  sometimes  inconstant, 
for  they  are  human  beings ;  but  that  they  are  in- 
constant as  compared  with  the  educated' classes, 
with  ariBtocractes,  or  with  princes,  maybe  con- 
Jdently  denied.    It  would  be  easy  to  name 
demagogaes  whose  popularity  has  remained 
undiminished  while  sovereigns  and  Parliaments 
have  withdrawn  their  confidence  ftrom  a  long 
succession  of  statesmen.    When  Swift  had  sur- 
vived his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish  popu- 
lace still  continued  to  light  bonfires  on  his 
birth-day,  in  commemoration  of  the  services 
which  they  .fancied  that  he  had  rendered  to  his 
eounti^  when  his  mind  was  in  full  vigour.  While 
seven  administrations  were  raised  to  power  and 
hnrled  from  it  in  consequence  of  court  intrigues 
or  of  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  the  hisher 
"classes  of  society,  the  profligate  Wilkes  retamed 
his  hold  on  the  aflfections  of  a  rabble  whom  he 
pillaged  and  ridiculed.     Politicians,   who,   in 
1807,  sought  to  curry  favour  with  George  the 
nird  by  defending  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were 
not  ashamed^  in  1820,  to  curry  favour  with 
Qeorge  the  Fourth  by  persecuting  her.    But  in 
1820,  as  in  1807,  the  whole  body  of  working 
men  was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause.    So 
it  was  with  Monmouth.    In  1680. he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasant- 
ry of  the  west.    In  1685  he  came  again.    To 
the  gentry  he  had  become  an  object  of  aversion ; 
but  by  the  peasantry,  he  was  still  loved  with  a 
love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  misfortunes  or  faults,   by  the 
iB|^t  from  Sedgemoor,  by  the  letter  from  Ring- 
'vood,  or  by  the  tears  and  abject  supplications 
at  Whitehall.     The  charge  which  may  with 
justice  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
§M,  not  that-  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they 
slmost  invariably  choose  their  favourite  so  ill 
tliat  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virjbue. 
While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied 
-the  thoughts  of  the  Londoners,  the  counties 
-which  had  risen  against  the  government  were 
«nduring  all  that  a  ferocious  soldiery  could  in- 
flict.    Feversham  had  been  summoned  to  the 
«ourt,  where  honours  and  rewards  which  he 
little  deserved  awaited  him.     He  was  made  a 
lought  of  the  Garter,  and  captain  of  the  first 
mnd  most  lucrative  troop  of  Life  Guards ;  but 
eonrt  and  city  laughed  at  his  military  exploits, 
end  the  iHt  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its  last 
feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general  who 
luul  won  a  battie  in  bed.*    Feversham  left  in 
•dminand  at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Kirke, 

Ptoyilaa  OollMtioii,  Mrersl  ballada  written  after 
oQth's  death,  ▼hkii  represent  him  af  VLring,  and 
;  his  ilMedy  retntn.    I  wiUglr*  twoaptdBkea^s— 

"Tbonxii  this  Is  a  dlsma]  stof]^ 

Of  the  Ml  of  my  deklcn, 

Tet  ni  come  aipdn  la  glory 

If  I  Ihre  tOl  eiirMr^lne ; 
For  rn  taavo  a  slronscr  amy, 
-     -  mtonJ* 


"Tlmi  sbaU  Momaooth  tn  Us  clorles 
Vnte  his  Xagltoh  fklends  appear, 


a  military  advexk.^'^er  whose  vices  had  be«n 
developed  by  the  wovf  t  of  all  schools,  Tangier.' 
Kirke  had,  during  some  .^ears,  commanded  the  ' 
garrison  of  that  town,  and  >een  constantiy  em* 
ployed  in  hostilities  against  tribes  of  foreign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the 'laws  which  regulate 
the  warfare  of  ciyiliied  and  Christian  ndtions. 
Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  was  e 
despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  e 
distant  and  a  careless  government  He  might» 
therefore,  safely  proce^  to  the  most  audacious 
excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 
He  lived  with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  pro* 
cured  by  extortion  the  means  of  indulgence. 
No  goods  could  be  sold  till  Kirke  had  had  the 
refasal  of  them.  No  question  of  right  could  be 
decided  till  Kirke  had  been  bribed.  Once, 
merely  firom  a  malignant  whim,  he  staved  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar.  On  another  oo- 
casion  he  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tangles. 
Two  of  them  he  sent  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
which  forthwith  burned  them.  Under  this  iron 
domination  scarce  a  complaint  was  heard,  for 
hatred  was  effectually  kept  down  by  terror. 
Two  persons  who  had  beien  refractory  were 
found  murdered,  and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  they  had  been  slain  by  Kirke's  order. 
When  his  soldiers  displeased  him,  he  flogged 
them  with  merciless  severity ;  but  he  indemni* 
fied  them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  watchf"^ 
to  reel  drunk  about  tiie  streets,  to  rob,  beat, 
and  insult  the  merchants  and  the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  returned 
to  England.  He  ttiU  continued  to  command 
his  old  soldiers,  who  were*designated  sometimes 
as  the  First  Tangier  Regiment,  and  sometimes 
as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment.  As  they  had 
been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a 
Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allu* 
sion  to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical 
meaning,  these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  fero- 
cious in  the  English  army,  were  called  Kirke's 
Lambs.  The  regiment,  now  the  second  of  the 
line,  still  retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  iS| 
however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  decorations 
honourably  earned  in  Bgypt,  in  Spain,  and  ia 
the  heart  of  Aeia.f 

Such  was  the  captain  &nd  such  the  soldiers 
who  were  now  let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somer» 
setshire.  From  Bridgewater  Kirke  marched  to 
Taunton.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  carts 
filled  with  wounded  rebels  whose  gashes  had 
not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove  of  pri- 
soners on  foot,  who  #ere  chained  two  and  two. 
Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Taunton,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  They 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of  their 
nearest  relations.  The  sign-post  of  the  White 
Hart  Jim  served  for  a  gallows.  It  b  said  that 
the  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  wiiiK 
dows  where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regiment 


▲od  wfll  stifle  all  such  sterlea 
Am  are  Tendedl  ererywhere. 

"They'll  see  I  was  not  so  dcgradM, 
To  ho  taken  gathering  pease. 
Or  In  a  ooek  of  hay  np  hralded. 
Wteft  stiaaga  stertee  now  are  these  I** . 

•  Lon«on  QMatt^  Aagaat  8, 1686;  the  Battle  of  8edf» 
moor,  a  Varoe. 

t  Pepys'fl  mvrjy  kept  at  Tangier;  Historical  Iteoorda  at 
tka  Seoond  or  <tiiean*i  BojalBegiBMikt  oTVoot. 
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^ere  carousing,  and  that  at  every  health  a 
wretch  was  turned  off.  When  the  legs  of  the 
tfying  men  quiyered  in  the  last  agony,  the  colo- 
nel ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.  He  would 
ciye  the  rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  dancing, 
xhe  tradition  runs  that  one  of  the  captlTes  was 
not  even  idlowed  the  indulgence  of  a  speedy- 
death.    Twi«e  he  was  suspended  from  the  sign- 

rst,  and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was  asked 
he  repented  of  his  treason,  and  twice  he  re- 
plied that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he 
would  do  it.  Then  he  was  tied  up  for  the  last 
time.  80  many  dead  bodies  were  quartered, 
that  the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in  bh)od. 
He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man  whose  loyalty 
was  suspected,  and  who  was  compelled  to  ran- 
som his  own  life  by  seething^  the  remains  of  his 
friends  in  pitch.  -The  peasant  who  had  coti- 
eented  to  perform  this  hideous  office  afterward 
returned  to  his  plough.  But  a  mark  like  that 
at  Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known  through 
iiis  village  by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boil- 
man.  The  rustics  long  continued  to  relate 
that,  though  he  had,  by  hh  sinful  and  shame- 
Ail  deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance 
df  a  higher  power.  In  a  great  storm  he  had 
fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak,  and  was  there 
ftruek  dead  by  lightning.* 

The  number' of  those  who  were  thus  butoh- 
cired  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were 
entered  in  the  parish  registers  of  Taunton ;  but 
those  registers  contain  the  names  only  of  such 
M  had  Christian  bnriaL  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heads  and 
fimbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
must  have  been  much  more  numerous.  It  was 
believed  in  London,  at  the  time,  that  Kirke  pat 
a  hundred  captives  to  death  during  the  week 
which  followed  the  battle,  f 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only 
passion.  He  loved  money,  and  was  no  novice 
in  the  arts  of  extortion.  A  safe-conduct  might 
h9  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  | 
snd  such  a  safe-conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  posts  of 
the  Lambs  without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea- 
port, and  to  fly  to  a  foreign  country.  The  ships 
which  were  bound  ^  for  New  England  were 
crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  ftigi- 
tivcs  from  Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger lest  the  water  and  provisions  should  fail.J 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  fero- 
dous  way,  a  man  of  p^eaBure ;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  Ids  licentious  ap- 
petites. It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
tirtue  of  a  bfeautiftd  woman  by  premising  to 
fpare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly 
attached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded,  he 
showed  her,  suspended  on  the  gallows,  the  life- 
less remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
^sacrificed  her  honour.    This  tale  an  impartial 


*  Bloody  AbOzob;  BarniBt,  I.  647;  Luttreir«  Diary, 
July  15,  1685;  Locko's  Western  Rebellion;  Toulmin'a 
History  of  Taunton,  edited  by  Savi^e. 

t  Luttrell'8  Diaiy,  July  ld»  1685 ;  Touhnin's  History  of 
Taunton. 

X  Oldmixon,  705;  Lift  asd  IBaon  of  John  Dnnton, 
chap.  vil. 

g  The  (dienne  of  Oldmixon  and  of  the  compllen  of  the 
Wcetrrn  Martyrology  would  alone  lecm  to  me  to  settle  the 
quc>stion.  It  also  dtiscrves  to  be  remarked  that  the  story 
Of  JibyuAult  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  Na  Ml. 


judge  must  rqject.  It  is  unsupported  by  prool^ 
The  earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  poem  written 
by  Pomfret.  The  respectable  historians  of  that 
age,  while  they  expatiate  on  the  crimea  of 
Kirke,  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  moet 
atrocious  crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  m* 
moured  but  not  proved.  Those  who  ^  tell  the 
story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as  deprive  U 
of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Some  make  the 
heroine  of  the  tale  a  maiden,  some  a  married 
woman.  The  relation  for  whom  the  shameful 
ransom  was  paid  is  described  by  some  as  he» 
father,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by  some  as 
her  husband.  Lastly,  the  story  is  one  whicl^ 
long  before  Kirke  was  born,  had  been  told  or 
many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a  f»« 
vourite  theme  of  novelists  and  dramatists.  T\m 
politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rhynsaullv 
the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  te 
Dain,  the  favourite  of  XK>ni8  the  Eleventh,  had 
been  'accused  of  the  same  crime.  Clntio  had 
taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a  romance;  Whe^ 
itone  had  made  out  of  Cintio's  narrative  tin 
rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra;  and  Shak»^  . 
peare  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  ploA 
of  the  noble  tragl-comedy  of  Measure  for  Me»-^ 
sure.  As  Kirke  was  not  the  first,  so  he  was 
not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wickednen 
was  popularly  Imputed.  During  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny  in  France^ 
a  very  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and,  afteT 
inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecutow 
to  be  unfounded.} 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  w^th  Kirk%' 
not  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  h% 
had  treated  his  needy  prisoners,  but  on  account 
of  the  interested  lenity  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquents.  II  He  was  soon  r/eealled  from 
the  west  A  less  irregular,  and,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  a  more  cruel  massacre,  was  about  to  \m 
perpetrated.  The  vengeance  was  deferred  dur^ 
ing  some  weeks.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
the  Western  Circuit  should  not  begin  till  tha 
other  circuits  had  terminated.  In  the  meam 
time  the  jails,  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetahix>9 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  captives.  Tfa» 
chief  fHend  and  protector  of  these  unhappy 
men  in  their  extremity  was  ont  who  abhorx«d 
their  reli^ous  and  political  opinions,  one  whoen 
order  they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  dozt« 
unprovoked  wrong,  Bishop  Ken.  That  good 
prelate  used  all  his  influence  to  soften  tte 
jailers,  and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
state  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  some  a<^ 
dition  to  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  thosf^ 
who  had  defaced  his  beloved  cathedral.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  whole  life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darl»^ 
ened  by  many  superstitions  and  pr<yudice8  $ 
but  his  moral  character,  when  impartially  r»- 


Snrcly  It  ie  hardly  poaelble  to  believe  th«t,  if  a  crime  «a* 
actly  rcFcmbling  Uiat  of  Rhynsault  had  been  r<nnmittea 
within  Uvinff  memory  in  England  by  an  oiBccr  of  Jnmw 
the  Second,  Steele,  who  waa  indUcreetly  and  un«ca«>nat>1y 
ftyrward  to  display  hlB  Whiggism,  would  have  made  xk» 
alluBion  to  that  fact  For  the  caae  of  Lebon,  see  the  Monk 
tenr.  4  Hemidor,  Tan  ^ 

I  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  28,  1€S5.  "11^ 
majenty,"  fsays  8uDdcrland,  "rommanda  me  \o' signify  ta» 
you  hiB  dislike  of  tbcee  proccedingfi,  and  desires  you  to  iaA.^ 
care  that  no  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be  at  laxsaJ* 
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Tiewed,  ffoaUinB  »  oomparison  wifch  any  in 
ecelesiaatioal  history,  and  seems  to  approach 
as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal 
perfectionr  of  Christian  Tirtue.* 

His  labour  of  lore  was  of  no  long  duration. 
A  rapid  and  effectual  jail  delivery  was  at  hand. 
Early  in  September,  Jeffreys,  accompanied  by 
four  other  judges,  set  oat  on  that  circuit  of 
trhich  the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  race 
and  language.  The  officers  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  districts  through  which  his 
course  lay  had  orders  to  furnish  him  with 
whatever  military  aid  he  might  require.  His 
faroeioos  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur 
was  applied.  The  liealth  and  spirits  of  the 
lord  keeper  had  given  way.  He  had  been 
deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the  king 
and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief  justice,  and 
could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  back  on 
a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
erime,  but  sullied  by  eowar(Uce,  selfishness,  and 
senrility.  So  deeply  was  the  unhappy  man 
humbled,  that,  when-  ho  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took  with  him  a 
nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  after- 
irard  dwned,  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  audience.  The  prospect  of  his 
approaching  end  seems  to  have  inspired  him 
with  unwontfid  courage.  lie  determined  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  requested  an  audience 
of  the  ^g,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  in- 
separable from  violent  and  arbitrary  counsels, 
and  condemned  the  lawless  cruelties  which  the 
soldiers  had  committed  in  Somersetshire.  He 
soon  after  retire^  from  London  to  die.  He 
breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  judges 
sec  out  for  the  west.  It  was  immediately  noti- 
fied to  Jeffreys  that  he  might  expect  the  great 
teal  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  vigorous 
Bernccf 

At  Windiester  the  chief  justice  first  opened 
his  commission.  Hampshire  had  not  been  the 
theitre  of  war ;  but  many  of  the  vanquished 
rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thither.  Two 
of  them,  John  Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
And  Richard  Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
had  sought  refuge  at  the  house  of  Alice,  widow 
of  John  Lisle.  John  Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  in 
the  days  of  tho  Commonwealth,  and  had  been 
created  a  lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given 
by  the  Protector  had  not  been  recognised  by 
any  government  which  had  ruled  England  since 
the  downfall  of  his  house ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  often  used  in  conversation  even  by 
Royalists.  John  Lisle's  widow  was  therefore 
commonly  known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  She  was 
related  to  many  respectable,  and  to  some  noble 
families,  and  she  was  generally  esteemed  even 
by  the  Toiry  gentlemen  of  her  county ;  for  it 
was  well  kuown  to  them  that  she  had  deeply 
'egretted  some  violent  acts  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  borne  a  part,  that  she  had  shed  bitter 
tears  for  Charles  the  First,  and  that  she  had 


*  I  flbooM  be  vccy^lad  if  I  eonld  gtre  credit  to  thepopo* 
Ur  Ooej  thaX  Ken,  fanmedfetely  sfter  ibe  battle  of  Sedge- 
MRVtvpneented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  royal  umy  tho  illegality 
V  military  executions.  lie  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  exerted 
til  hl«  inflnence  on  the  aMe  of  law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  had 
bn»i  ivesent.  Bot  there  is  no  tnutworthy  eTidcnce  that 
l»  ra«  then  in  the  west  at  all.  It  la  certain  fh)in  the  Jour- 


Srotected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in  their 
istress.  The  same  womanly  kindness  which 
had  led  her  to  befriend  the  Royalists  in  their 
time  of  trouble  would  not  suffer  her  to  refuse 
a  meal  and  a  h|ding-place  to  the  wretched  men 
who  now  entreated  her  to  protect  them.  She 
took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  showed  them  where  they 
might  take  r^st.  The  next  morning  her  dwell- 
ing was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Strict  search 
was  made.  Hickes  was  found  concealed  in  the 
malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chimney.  Tf 
Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  what  in  strictness  is  a  capital  crime ; 
for  the  law  of  principal  and  accessory,  as  re« 
spects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurispru- 
dence. In  cases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded 
on  justice  and  reason,  is  made  between  the  prin* 
cipal  and  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  He  who 
conceals  from  justice  one  whom  ho  knows  to  be " 
a  murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment,  is  not 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder ;  but  he 
who  shelters  one  whom  ho  knows  to  be  a  trai- 
tor is,  according  to  all  our  jurists,  guilty  of 
high  treason.  '  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  in- 
cludes under  tho  same  definition,  and  visits 
with  the  same  penalty,  offences  lying  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  scale  of  guilt.  The 
feeling  which  makes  the  most  loyal  subject 
shrink  frpm  the  thought  of  giting  up  to  a 
shameful  death  the  rebel  who,  vanquished, 
hunted  down,  and  in  mortal  agony,  begs  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  may  be  a 
weakness,  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very 
nearly  allied  to  virtue ;  a  weakness  which, 
constituted  as  human  beings  are,  wo  cao 
hardly  eradicate  -  from  the  mind  without  eri^ 
dicating  many  noble  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments. A  wise  i  and  good  ruler  may  not  think 
it  right  to  sanction  this  weakness,  but  he  will 
generally  connive  at  it,  or  punish  it  very  ten- 
derly. In  no  case  'irill  he  treat  it  as  a  crime 
of  the  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Macdonald 
was  justified  in  concealing  the  attainted  heir 
of  the  Stuarts,  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our 
own  time  was  justified  in  assisting  the  escape 
of  Lavalette,  are  questions  on  which  casuists 
may  differ ;  but  to  class  such  actions  with  the 
crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  classification  of  our  law.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  a  lenient  administration 
could  make  such  a  state  of  the  law  endurable. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  gene- 
rations, no  English  government,  savo  one,  has 
treated  with  rigour  persons  guilty  merely  of 
harbouring  defeated  and  flying  insurgents.  To 
women  .especially  has  been  granted,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  prescription,  the  right  of  indulging,  in 
the  midst  of  havoo  and  vengeance,  that  com- 
passion which  is  the  most  endearing  of  all  their 
charms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil 
war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of  them  far  more 


nala  of  the  Hoiub  of  Lords  that,  on  the  Thnrsday  betbra 
the  battle,  he  was  at  Westminster.  It  is  equalW  certain 
that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battl(^  he  was  with  Moni 
mouth  In  the  Tower. 

t  North's  Life  of  OnlUUbrd,  260,  268,  273 ;  MaeklntMih'a 
View  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  page  16,  note;  Le^ 
ter  of  Jef&eys  to  Sunderland.  Sept.  6, 1686. 
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important  than  Hickes  or  Kelthorpe,  have  been 
protected  against  the  severity  of  victorious  go- 
Tern  men  ts  by  female  adroitness  and  genero- 
sity; but  no  English  ruler  who  bus  been  thus 
baffled,  the  savage  and  Implacable  Jan^es  alone 
excepted,  has  had  the  barbarity  even  to  think 
of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  iras  strained  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She 
eoiild  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted  till  after 
tlie  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  har- 
boured.* She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar 
before  either  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe  had  been 
tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  case 
to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The  wit- 
nesses prevaricated.'  The  jury,  consisting  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  sending  a  fellow-creature 
to  the  stake  for  conduct  which  seemed  deserv- 
ing rather  of  praise  thim  of  blame.  JeiFreys 
was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  his  prey 
would  escape  him.  lie  stormed,  cursed,  and 
swore  in  lauguoge  which  no  well-bred  man 
would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight. 
One  witness  named  Dunne,  partly  from  concern 
for  Lady  Alice,  and  partly  from  fright  at  the 
threats  and  maledictions  of  the  chief  justice, 
entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood  silent. 
"Oh,  how  hard  the  truth  is,"  said  Jeffreys, 
**  to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave." 
The  witness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
stammered  a  few  unmeaning  words.  '*Was 
there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an  oath, 
"was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a 
God?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire?  Of  all 
the  witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  saw 
thy  fellow."  Still  the  poor  man,'8cared  out  of 
his  senses,  remained  mute,  and  .again  Jeffreys 
burst  forth:  "I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage 
of  this  fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhorring 
both  these  men  and  their  religion?  A  Turk  is 
ft  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  pagan 
would  be  ashamed  of  suchvillany.  Oh,  blessed 
Jesus !  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live 
among  I "  "I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord, " 
faltered  Dunne.  The  judge  again  broke  forth 
into  a  volley  of  oaths.  "Was  there  ever,"  he 
cried,  "  such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  a  can- 
dle to  him,  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face. 
You,  gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for  perjury  be 
preferred  against  this  fellow."  After  Uie  wit- 
nesses had  been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice 
was  called  on  for  her  defence.  She  began  by 
saying,  what  may  possibly  have  been  true,  that 
though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in  trouble  when 
she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Ha 
was  a'tlivine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  there- 
fore, never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have 
borne  arms  against  the  government;  and  she 
bad  supposed  that  he  wished  to  eonceal  him- . 
fielf  because  warrants  were  out  against  him  for 
field  preaching.     The  chief  justice  began  to 


*  Re«  the  prcjunble  to  Um  net  reversing  her  attainder. 

*  Trial  of  Aliod  LUte  In  tht  Gollwtlon  of^tato  Iklals 


Storm.  "But  I  wil  tell  yoo.  Tliere  is  Btff  . 
one  of  those  lying,  sm  veiling,  canting  Presbyte- 
rians but,  one  way  of  anotiier,  had  a  hand,  is 
the  rebellion.  Presb]'tery  has  all  manner  of 
villany  in  it.  N^thiig  but  Presbytery  conld 
have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue.  Show  me  ft 
Presbyterian,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying  knave  " 
He  summed  up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed 
during  an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters, 
and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner's  hue* 
band  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles 
the  First,  a  fact  which  was  not  -proved  by  anr 
testimony,  and  which,  if  it  h«d  been  provea, 
would  have  been  utterly  irrevelant  to  the  issue. 
The  jury  retired,  and  remained  long  in  con- 
sultation. The  judge  grew  impatient.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plun  ft 
case,  they  should  ever  have  left  the  box.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  did 
not  instantly  return,  he  would  adjourn  the 
court  and  lock  them  up  all  night.  Thus  put  ta 
the  torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say  that 
they  doubted  whether  tbe  charge  had  been 
made  out  Jeffreys  expostulated  with  them 
vehemently,  and,  after  another  consultation^ 
they  gave  a  reluctant  tverdict  of  Guilty.  ' 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pro^ 
nounced.  Jeffreys  gave  directions  that  Alice 
Lisle  should  be  burned  alive  that  very  after- 
noon. This  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the  pity 
and  indignation  even  of  that  class  which  wa0 
most  devoted  to  the  crow^n.  The  clergy  of  Win* 
chester  Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  chief 
justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  was  not  mad 
enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with 
a  body  so  much  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution  five  days. 
During  that  time  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
besought  James  to  show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of 
high  rank  interceded,  for  her.  Feversham, 
whose  recent  victory  had  increased  his  infiu- 
ence  at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
bribed  to  take  the  compassionate  dde,  spoke  in 
her  favour.  Clarendon,  the  king's  brother-in* 
law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her 
sentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to 
beheading.  '  She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  market-place  of  Winchester,  and  undex^ 
went  her  fate  with  serene  courage. i- 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  tne  only  vie- 
tim ;  but,  on  the  day  following  her  execution, 
JeflireyB  reached  Dorchester,  the  principal  town 
of  the  county  in  which  Menmontii  had  landed, 
and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the  cbieT 
justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this  innovation  seemed 
to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a  bloody  purpose. 
It  was  also  rumored  that.,  wheil  the  clergyman 
who  preached  the  assize  sermon  enforced  the 
duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the  judg« 
was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  Tbese  things 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow.  X 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to 
be  tried.  The  work  seemed -heavy,  but  JeflFrey^ 
had  a  contrivance  for  making  it  light.  He  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  only  chance  of  ol^ 
taining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselvee  on 
their  country  and  were  convicted,  were  ordered 
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to  }»  tied  up  Tdfiiimt  delay.    The  remaining  i 

ntten  pleaded  gnilty  by  scores.  Two  han* 
and  ninety-two  received  sentence  of  death. 
The  whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire 
SBOvnted  to  seTenty-fonr.       » 

From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Exe- 
ter. The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  fron- 
tier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore,  compara- 
tirely  few  persons  were  capitally  pimished. 
fiMBcrsetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fearfVil 
veftgeance.  In  this  county  two  hundred  and 
thi:K7~tlu^®  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  At  every  spot  where 
two  roads  met,  on  every  market-place,  on  the 
green  of  every  large  village  which  had  furnished 
Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clat^. 
terfng  in  the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck 
on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  tra* 
Teller  siek  with  horror.  In  muiy  parishes  the 
peasantry  could  not  sssemble  in  the  house  of 
6od-without  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a  neigh- 
boor  grtiming  at  them  over  the  porch.  The 
diief  justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits  rose 
higlier  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He 
laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a 
way  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  but  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  madness  produced  t)y  evil  passions 
from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy.  A 
pfiaoner  affirmed  that  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit. 
One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  papist,  and  the 
otk^  a  prostitute.'  **Thou  impudent  rebel," 
exclaimed  the  judge,  *<  to  reflect  on  the  king's 
evidence !  I  see  thee,  Tillain,  I  see  thee  already 
writh  the  halter  around  tiiy  neck."  Another 
preduced  testimony  that  ho  was  a  good  Pro- 
testant "Protestant!"  said  Jeffreys;  "you 
mean  Presbyteritkn.  Fll  hold  you  a  wager  of 
it.  I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles." 
One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bit- 
ten Tories.  "  My  lord,"  they  said,  "  this  poor 
creature  is  on  the  parish."  "Do  not  trouble 
yourselves,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  will  ease  the 
parish  of  the  burden."  It  was  not  only  on  the 
prisons?  that  his  fiiry  broke  forth.  Gentle- 
men and  noblemen  of  high  consideration  and 
stJktnlesa  loyalty,  who  TCntured  to  bring  to  his 
notice  any  extenuating  circumstance,  were  al- 
imost  sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot^ 
booses  of  White  Chapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough 
lid^  of  his  tongue.  Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer, 
who  could  not  conceal  his  horror  at  tiie  re- 
morseless manner  in  which'his  poor  neighbours 
-ir«ve  butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a 
eoTpae  suspended  in  chains  at  his  park  gate.* 
In  such  spectacles  originated  many  tales  of  ter- 
ror, which  were  long  told  over  the  cider  by  the 
CliriBtmss  fires  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire. 
WsUun  the  last  forty  years,  peasants  in  some 
distrieta  well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  and 
pasnod:  tfacm  unwillingly  after  sunset. f 

JmSirejs  boasted  that  he  htfd  hanged  more 
traitors  than  all  his  predecessors  together  since 
ibe  Conquest.  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
persons  whom  he  executed  in  one  month,  and 
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in  one  shire,  very  much  exeeeded  the  number  ■ 
of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been  ez«* 
ecnted  in  our  island  since  the  Revolution.  The 
insurrections  df  MIS'  and  1745  were  of  longer 
duration,  of  wider  extent,  and  of  more  for- 
midable aspect  than  that  which  was  put  down 
at  Bedgemoor.  It  has  not  been  generally 
thought  that,  ei^er  after  the  rebellion  of  1716, 
or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  house  of 
Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of  clemency ;  yet  all 
the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  together 
will  appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody 
Assises.  The  number  of  the  rebels  whom 
Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  oircuit  was  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  J 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even 
if  the  sufferers  had  been  generally  odious ;  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  They 
were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  neighbours,  not  as  wrong* 
doers,  but  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood 
the  trutii  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very  few 
of  the  con'dcts  professed  any  repentance  for 
what  they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by  the 
old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death,  not  merely  with 
fortitude,  but  with  exultation.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  leo* 
tured  them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the 
importance  of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim 
of  the  king  to  unbounded  authority  in  things 
temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  tha 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries. 
Some  «f  them  composed  hymns  in  the  dungeon 
and  chanted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge.  Christ, 
they  sang  while  they  were  undressing  for  the 
butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue  Zlon-^nd 
to  make  war  on  Babylon,  would  set  up  his  stand- 
ard, would  blow  his  trumpet,  and  would  re- 
quite his  foes  t^fold  for  all  the  evil  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  his  servants.  TlTe  dying 
words  of  these  men  were  noted  down ;  their  fare- 
well letters  were  kept  as  treasures ;  and,  in  this 
way,  with  the  help  of  some  invention  and  ex- 
aggeration, was  formed  a  copious  supplement 
to  the  Marian  martyrology.f 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abra- 
ham Holmes,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Parliament- 
ary army,  and  one  of  those  zealots  who  would 
own  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  had  been  taken  at 
Sedgemoor.  His  arm  had  been  frightfully 
mangled  and  shattered  in  the  battle ;  and,  as 
no  surgeon  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  soldier 
amputated  it  himself.  He  was  carried  up  to 
London  and  examined  by  the  king  in  council, 
but  would  make  no  submission.  **I  am  an 
aged  man,"  he  said,  **  and  what  remains  to  ma 
of  life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  baseness. 
I  have  always  been  a  Republican,  and  I  am  so 
still."  He  was  sent  back  to  the  west  and 
hanged.  The  people  remarked  with  awe  and 
wonder  that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him 
to  the  gallows  became  restive  and  went  back. 
Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,  as  in  ihe  old  time,  stood  in  the  way, 
sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes,  but 
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iplslble  to  the  inferior  animals.  '<  Stop,  gentle- 
men," he  cried,  <4et  me  go  on  foot.  There 
1a  more  in. this  than  you  think.  Remember 
hov  the  ase  saw  him  whom  the  jprophet  could 
not  aee."  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gallows, 
harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed 
fervently  that  Qod  would  hasten  the  downfall 
of  Antichrist  and  the  deliyerance  of  England, 
and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an  apology  for 
mounting  so  awkwardly.  **  Vou  see,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  but  one  arm."* 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher  Bat- 
tiscombe,  a  young  TempliM^  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  agreeable  pro- 
vincial town  proud  of  its  taste  and  refinement 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him. 
It  was  believed  through  the  west  of  England 
that  ho  was  engaged  to  fi  young  lady  of  gentle 
blood,  the  sister  of  the  high  sheriff;  that  she 
thxew  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for 
mercy ;  and  that  Jeffreys  drove  her  from  him 
with  a  jest  80  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would 
be  an  offence  against  decency  and  humanity. 
Her  lover  suffered  at  Lyme  piously  and  coura- 
geously.! 

A  Ettll  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the 
fate  of  two  gallant  brothers,  William  and  Ben- 
jamin Hewling.  They  were  young,  handsome, 
accomplished,  and  well  connected.  Their  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  named  KifiSn.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London,  and  was 
generally  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Baptists. 
The  chief  justice  behaved  to  William  Hewling 
on  the  trial  with  characteristic  brutality. 
**  You  have  a  grandfather,"  he  saijii,  **  who  de- 
serves to  be  hanged  as  richly  as  you."  The 
poor  lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  4eath 
with  60  m\Lch  meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an 
'  officer  of  the  army  who  attended  the  execution, 
and  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
rudeness  and  severity,  was  strangely  melted, 
and  ^oid,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  chief 
justice  himself  could  be  proof  against  this." 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  Benjamin  would  be 
pardoned.  One  victim  of  tender  years  was 
surely  enough  for  one  house  to  furnish.  Even 
Jeffreys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to 
lenity.  The  truth  was,  that  one  of  his  kins- 
men, from  whom  he  had  large  expectations^ 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  treat  as  he 
generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly 
for  the  afflicted  family.  Time  was  allowed  for 
a  reference  to  London.  The  sister  of  the  pri- 
soner went  to  Whitehall  with  a  petition.  Many 
courtiers  wished  her  success;  and  Churchill, 
among  whose  numerous  faults  cruelty  had  no 
place,  obtained  admittance  for  her.  **  I  wish 
well  to  your  suit,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said, 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  ante-chamber; 
"  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This 
marble,"  and  ho  laid  his^hand  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  '*is  not  harder  than  ike  king."  The 
prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inexorable, 
benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless  courage. 
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amid  lamentations  in  whiich  the  soldiers  iHid 
kept  guard  round  the  gallows  oonld  not  relrala 
from  joining.! 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death 
were  less  to  be  pUied  than  some  of  the  survi 
vers.     Several  piisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was 
unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  were  sen* 
tenced  lo  scourging  not  less  terrible  than  thai 
which  Oat<es  hi^  undergone.     A   woman,  .foi 
some  idle  words  such  as  had  been  uttered  by 
half  the  women  in  the  districts  where  the  war 
had  raged,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped  through 
all  the  market-towns  in  tho  county  of  DorseU 
She  suffered  part  of  her  punishment  before  Jef- 
freys returned  to  London ;  but,  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  west,  the  jailers,  with  the  humane 
connivance  of  the  magistrates,  toqk  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  sparing  her  any  fur- 
ther torture.    A  still  more  frightful  seutenca 
was  passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  who  was 
tried  for  seditious  words.    He^  was^  as  usual, 
interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and  sour- 
rility  from  the^ judgment  seat.     "  You  are  a  re- 
bel ;  and  all  your  family  have  been  rebels  since 
Adam.     They  tell  me  that  you  are  a  poet     I'U 
cap  verses  with  you."    The  sentence  was,  that 
the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and 
should,  during  that  period,  be  flogged  through 
every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year. 
The  women  in  the  galleries  burst  into  tears. 
The  dei'k  of  the  arraigns  stood  up  in  great  dis- 
order.    ** My  lord,"  said  he,  "the  prisoner  is 
very  young.    There  are  many  market^towiyi  in 
our  county.     The  sentence  an^ounts  to  whipping 
once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years." .  "If  he  is  a 
young  man,"  said  Jeffreys,  "he  is  an  61drogne. 
Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  as  woU  as 
I  do.     The  punid^iment  is  not  half  bad  enough 
for  him.     All  tho  interest  in  England  shall  not 
alter  it."     Tutohin,  in  his  despair,  petitioned, 
and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he  might  bs 
hanged.    Fortunately  for  him,  he  was,  just  at 
this  coi^uncture,  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox  and 
given  over.    As  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
Siat  the  sentence  would  ever  be  executed,  the 
chief  justice  consented  to  remit  it  in  return  for 
a  bribe  which  reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty. 
The  temper  of  Tutchin,  not  originally  very  mild, 
was  exasperated  to  madness  by  what  he  had  un- 
dergone.   He  lived  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory  party. 2 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  trans- 
ported was  eight  hundred  and  forty -one.  Theee 
men,  more  wretched  than  their  associates  who 
suffered  death,  Were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  &t 
court  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  that  the 
convicts  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves, 
that  they  should  not  be  emancipated  for  ten 
years,  and  that  the  place  of  their  banishment 
should  be  some  West  Indian  island.  .This  last 
article  was  studiously  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  aggravating  the.  misery  of  the  exiles.     In 


I  Ai  to  tho  Howlinics,  I  h&ro  ftilloircd  Kiflln**  Monoirsk 
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Mw  B&glAnd  or  Kew  /^ney  thej  wotoild  hsre 
AhumI  a  popnlatioB  kindly  diaposed  to  them,  fuid 
•  climate  not  nnfaToorable  to  tiielr  health  and 
ligonr.  It  was  tiierefore  deHmdned  that  they 
riiovld  be  sent  to  eoloniee  iihere  a  Puritan  eonld 
hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy,  and  where  a 
labourer  bom  in  the  temperate  tone  could  hope 
to  o^oy  little  health.  Sueh  was  the  state  of  the 
•laTe-market  that  these  bondmen,  l<mg  as  was 
the  passage,  and  sickly  as  they  were  lik^y  to 
proTe,  were  still  Tcry  Taluable.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  Jeffreys  that,  oa  an  average,  eaeh  of 
them,  after  all  isharges  were  paid,  would  be 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was, 
therefore,  much  angry  competition  for  grants. 
Some  Tories  in  the  west  conceiTed  that  they 
had,  by  their  exertions  and  sufferings  during 
the  insurrection,  earned  a  right  to  share  in  the 
profits  whioh  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by 
the  sycophants  of  WhitehaU.  The  courtiers, 
howeyer,  were  rictorious.* 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  Mly  equalled  that 
of  the  negroes  who  are  now  carried  from  Con- 
go to  Brazil.  It  appears,  fttnn  the  best  infor- 
mation which  is  now  accessible,  that  more  than 
one-fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were  flung 
to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the  Toyage. 
The  human  cargoes  were  stowed  close  in  the 
holds  of  smaU  Tcssels.  So  little  space  was  al- 
lowed that  the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were 
still  tormented  by  unhealed  wounds,  could  not 
all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying  on  one  an- 
other. They  were  never  suffered  to  go  on  deck. 
The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by  sen- 
tinels armed  with  han^rs  and  blunderbusses. 
In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death.  Of  ninety- 
nine  conricts  who  were  carried  out  in  one  ves- 
•el,  twenty-two  died  before  they  reached  Jamai- 
ca, although  the  voyage  was  performed  with 
Wnnsual  speed.  The  surrivors,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  iheir  house  of  bondage,  were  mere 
skeletons.  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit 
snd  fetid  water  had  been  doled  out  to  them  in 
Bach  scanty  measure  that  any  one  of  them  could 
easily  have  consumed  the  ration  which  was  as- 
signed to  trt.  They  were,  therefore,  in  such 
a  state,  that  tho  merchant  to  whom  they  had 
been  consigned  found  it  expedient  to  fatten 
tiiem  before  selling  them.f 

Meanwhile,  the  property  both  of  the  rebels 
wbo  had  suffered  death,  and  of  those  more  un- 
ftrtanate  men  who  were  withering  under  the 
tropical  sun,  was  fought  for  and  torn  in  pieces 
Iry  a  crowd  of  greedy  informers.  By  law,  a 
subject  attainted  of  treason  forfeits  all  his  sub- 
stance; and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the 
Koody  Assizes  with  a  rigour  at  once  cruel  and 
ludfcroos.  The  broken-hearted  widows  and 
destitute  orphans  of  the  labouring  men  whose 
corpses  hung  at  the  cross-roads  were  called 
npon  by  the  agents  of  the  Tre4sury  to  explain 
vhAt  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a 
ffiteh  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  of 


_,#  gnwlOTJMid  to  JefflM7%  Sept  li,  1086;  Jei&eyf  to  Hm 
^iBfc  Sept  Id,  1685»  in  tbe  State  Paper  Offloe. 

f  Tbe  oest  aeoonnt  of  the  tQlferlngf  of  those  rebels  who 
wui  aenteaeed  to  tnausportatfan  ie  to  be  fbund  in  a  Terr 
I  narratiTe  written  hr  John  Goad,  an  honest,  God- 
eaxpenter,  who  Joinod  Moxunoath,  was  badlj 
I  at  Philips  Korton,  was  tried  bT  JefneTS,  and  was 
■eat  to  Jamaica.'  Tbe  orl^nal  mannsonpt  was  kindly  lent 
is  me  bf  Mr.  Phfppard,  to  whom  It  belongs. 

Sla  the  Troaraiy  reeotdi  of  the  aatmmi  of  1685  axe 


beans,  of  a  truss  of  hxy.X  While  the  humbler 
retainers  of  the  government  were  pillaging  the 
families  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief 
Justice  wal  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  out  of 
the  plunder  of  a  higher  class  of  Whigs.  He 
traded  largely  in  pardons.  His  most  lucrative 
transaction  of  this  kind^as  with  a  gentieman 
named  Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that 
Prideaux  had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime 
was  the  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high  in 
office  under  the  Protector.  No  exertions  were 
spared  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  crown.  Mer-. 
ey  was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  would  bear  eridence  against  Prideaux. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  jail,  and  at 
length  overcome  by  fear  of  &»  gallows,  con* 
sented'  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
liberation.  This  great  sum  was  received  by 
Jeffreys.  He  bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  whloh 
the  people  gave  tiie  name  of  Aceldama,  from 
that  accursed  field  which  was  purchased  with 
the  price  of  innocent  blood.  { 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion 
by  the  crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the,  habit 
fit  drinking  and  laughing  with  him.  The  office 
of  these  men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 
convict^  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  and 
with  parents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children. 
A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jefifreys 
to  his  agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
it  is  said,  he  tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich  traitor, 
across  the  table  during  a  revel.  It  was  not  safe 
to  have  recourse  to  any  intercession  except  that 
of  his  creatures,  for  he  guarded  his  profitable 
monopoly  of  mercy  with  Jealous  care.  It  was 
even  suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to  the 
gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for  the 
royal  clemency  throi^gh  channels  independent 
of  him.  II 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to  ob* 
tain  a  small  share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladies  of 
the  queen's  household  distinguished  themselves 
pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and  hard-hearted- 
ness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  incurred 
falls  on  their  mistress,  for  it  was  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her 
that  they  were  able  to  enrich  themselves  by  so 
odious  a  trade ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  she  might,  with  a  word  or  a  look,  have 
restrained  them ;  but,  in  truth,  she  encouraged 
them  by  her  eril  example,  if  not  by  her  express 
approbation.  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  bear  adverrity 
better  than  prosperity.  While  her  husband  was 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from  pubUo 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  his  birth-right,  the  suarity  and  hu- 
mility of  her  manners  conciliated  the  kindness 
even  of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion ; 
but  when  her  good  fortune  came,  her  good  na- 
ture disappeared.  The  meek  and  affable  duchess 
turned  out  an  ungracious  and  haughty  queen.f 

several  letters  dixectinc  seazdli  to  be  made  tat  trifles  of  this 
sort 

I  Common^  Jonmals,  Oct  0.  Nov.  10^  Dee.  26, 1600 ;  (Md- 

Txon,  700;  Panegyrioon  Jeffireys. 

I  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jelfirays ;  Panegyric  on  JeAreys ; 
Klffln's  Memoirs.  . 

f  Burnet,  i.  368;  Eyclyn's  Diary,  Teb.  4, 168f,  July  Hi 
1686.    In  one  of  the  satires  of  that  time  are  these  llaei  >-> 
"  When  dupheu,  afce  was  KenUe»  mild,  and  dvO; 
When  queen,  sbe  proved  a  raging,  Auloua  detiL" 
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Tbe  mbf ortoBes  Ivldoli  ah«  snbs^qiiently  endured 
liATe  made  her  ba  olgect  of  some  interest;  but 
that  interest  would  be  not  a  little  heightened 
\S  it  oould  be  shown  that»  in  the  season  of  her 
greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one 
tingle  victim  from  the  most  frightful  proscrip* 
tlon  that  Engird  has  ever  seen.  Unhappilj^ 
tiM  only  request  that  she  is  Icnown  to  have  pre- 
ferred touciung  the  rebels, was  that  a  hundred 
ef  those  who  were  senteneed  to  transportation 
might  be  given  to  her.*  The  profit  whioh  she 
elesxed  on  the  oargo,  after  making  large  allow- 
ance for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever 
during  the  passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  her  attendants  should  have  imitated  her 
nnprincely  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cru- 
el<7«  They  exacted  a  thousand  pounds  from 
Eoger  Hoare,  a  merchant  of  Bridgewater,  who 
had  contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the  rebel 
lurmy.  But  the  prey  on  wmdi  they  pounced 
most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures 
woul(f  have  spared.  Already  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth 
at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  offence. 
One  of  them  had  been  thrown  into  a  prison 
where  an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She 
ha4  sickened  and  died  there.  Another  had  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  bar  before  Jeffreys  to  beg 
fbr  mercy.  *«  Take  her,  jailer,"  vociferated  the 
judge,  with  one  of  those  frowns  whioh  had  often 
Struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She 
*burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face, 
followed  Uie, jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the 
young  ladies,  however,  who  had  walked  in  the 
procession  were  still  aUve.  Some  of  them  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents 
of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was 
granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taiinton 
that  all  these  little  girls  should  be  seised  and 
Imprisoned.  *  Sir  Francia  Warre,  of  Hester- 
eombe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the 
SMiBom.  He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong 
language  that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not 
auiure  delay;  that  they  were  determined  to 
prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  reasonable  sum 
were  forthcoming;  and  that  by  a  reasonable 
9«m  was  meant  seven  thousand  poupds.  Warre 
excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a 
transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honour 
then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them, 
and  Penn  accepted  the  commission ;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  pertinacious 
scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about 
taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  pro- 
bably sileneed  the  remonstrances  of  his  con- 
science by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the 
money  which  he' extorted  would  go  into  his  own 
peoket ;  that  if  he  revised  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  ladies,  they  would  find  agents  less  humane; 

•  Sonderland  to  JefflrttyiL  Sept  14  l€tt. 

t  Looko*f  Western  BeWOon ;  TofOlmin'a  BMarj  of  Tacm- 
fcon,  edited  by  Sarage;  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somexaat  to 
Sir  V.  Warn;  Letter  of  SundarlaBd  to  P«na,  I^  IM, 


that  by  eomplying  he  should  increase  his  iaih^ 
ence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  Influence  at  th^ 
court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  olight  stiU 
enable  him,  to  render  great  serviees  to  his  op* 
pressed  brethren.  Jhe  maids  of  honour  wen 
at  last  forced  to  content  themselves  wiUi  \ea$ 
than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  demanded,  f 

Ko  English  sovereign  has  ever  given  stronger 
proofs  of  a  cruel  nature  than  James  the  Second  | 
yet  his  cruelty  was  not  more  odious  than  his 
mercy ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  Ids  mercy  and  hie  cruelty  were  such 
that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the  other.  Ooi 
horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple  clowns,  the 
young  lads,  the  delicate  women,  to  whom  hs 
was  inexorably  severe,  is  increased  when  we 
find  to  whom  and  for  what  considerations  he 
granted  his  pfardoii. 

The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a 
rebellion,  to  be  guided  in  selecUng  rebels  for 
punishment,  is  perfect^  obvious.  The  ring- 
leaders,  the  men  of  raiJc,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, whose  power  and' whose  artifices  have  led 
the  multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  oljectt 
of  severity.  The  deluded  populace,  when  once 
the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over,  can 
scarcely  ,be  treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  so 
evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity, 
was  not  only  not  observed,  it  was  inverted. 
While  thbse  who  ought  to  have  been  spared 
were  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  who 
might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to  the  at 
most  rigour  of  the  law  were  spared.  .  This  eo 
centric  clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers, 
and  has  drawn  forth  ludicrous  eulo|^es  from 
others.  It  was  neither  at  all  mysterious  nor  at 
all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  distinoUy  traced 
in  e\ery  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  malig 
nant  motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to 
thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating 
circumstance.  His  parts  and.  knowledge,  the 
rank  which,  he  had  inherited  in  the  state,  and 
the  high  command  which  he  had  borne  m  the 
rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  a 
just  government  as  a  much  fitter  object  of 
punishment  th^  Alice  Lisle,  than  William 
Howling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ignorant 
peasants  whose  skulls  and  quarters  were  ex- 
posed in  Somersetshire.  Biit  Grey's  estate  was 
large,  and  was  strictly  entailed.  He  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  he  could  for- 
feit no  more  interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died, 
his  lands  at  once  devolved  on  the  next  heir.  II 
he  were  pardoned,  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
large  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suffered  to 
redeem  himself  by  pving  a  bond  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  smaller 
sums  to  other  courtiers,  t 

Sir  John  Cochrane  nad  held  among  thft 
Scotch  rebels  the  same  rank  which  had  been 
held  by  Orey  in  the  west  of  Englajid.  That 
Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a  prince  vin- 
dictive beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible; 
but  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich 
family ;  it  was  therefore  only  by  sparing  him 
that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  His 
father.  Lord  Dnndonald,  offered  a  bribe  of  five 


lesf,  from  tba  State  Paper  OOoa,  in  the  MackbitoBb  Ooi- 
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dbonsand  poimdfl  to  the  priests  of  the  royal 
]^asehol<],  and  a  pardon  was  granted.* 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition, 
irlio  had  been  commissary  in  the  rebel  army, 
snd  who  had  learned  the  ignorant  populace  of 
fioraersetshire  by  vehement  harangues  in  which 
James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and 
i  poisoner,  was  admitted  to  mercy ;  for  Storey 
was  able  to  gire  important  assistance  to  Jef<* 
freys  in  wringing  fifteen  thousand  pounds  out 
ef  Prideaux.f 

None  of  the  trutors  had  less  right  to  expect 
fkTOTir  than  Ifade,  Goodenough,  and  Ferguson. 
These  three  chiefe  of  the  rebellion  had  fled 
together  from  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  and  had 
reached  the  coast  in  safety ;  but  they  had  found 
a  frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had 
hopc^  to  embark.  They  had  then  separated. 
Wade  and  Goodenough  were  soon  discoTered 
and  brought  up  to  London.  Deeply  as  they 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plo^ 
Gonlpicuous  as  they  had  been  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered 
to  live,  because  they  ha<}  it  in  their  power  to 
give  information  which  enabled  the  king  to 
slaughter  and  plunder  some  persons  whom  he 
hated,  but  to  whom  he  had  neTor  yet  been  able 
to  bring  home  any  crime,  t 

How  Ferguson  escapea  was,  and  still  is,  a 
tnrstery.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  he  was,  without  doubt,  the '  most  deeply 
GriminaL  He  was  the  original  author  of  the 
plot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
nad  written  that  declaration  which,  for  inso- 
lence, malignity,  and  mendacity,  stands  un- 
riTatled  even  among  the  libels  of  those  stormy 
times.  He  had  instigated  Monmouth  first  to 
znrade  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  usurp  the 
ercwzi.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
fftriet  search  would  be  made  fpr  the  arch-trai- 
tor, as  he  was  often  called ;  and  such  a  search 
a  tnaii  of  so  singular  an  aspect  and  dialect 
conld  scarcely  have  eluded.  It  was  confidently 
reported  in  the  coffee-houses  of  London  that 
Fer^gnson  was  taken,  and  this  report  found 
credit  with  men  who  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  truth.  The  next  thmg  that 
was  lieard  of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
liad  been  in  constant  communication  with  the 
government  against  which  he  was  constantly 
plotting;  and  that  he  had,  while  urging  his. 
associates  to  every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to 
Whitehall  just  so  much  information  about  their 
proceedings  as  might  suffice  to  save  his  own 
neek,  aiid  that,  therefor^,  orders  had  been 
pren  to  let  him  escape.} 
'  And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work,  and 

•  Banet,t084. 

f  Ck3«mj's  Memolrf ;  Comnoiu^  Jotrrnab,  Bee.  tt^  leoO; 
Mvy  Cbonca  Book,  V^b.  28, 168|. 
^I«flflBtowtieM&,lU2;  H«El.ni.,0B46;Loiid(|aOM»tC^. 

I  BCaof  wziien  hav»  anerted,  without  the  elightest 
"^      *  ^ioB,  that  a  Mrdon  waa  gra&ted  to  Tergnaon  br 
flnttehsre  Mn  to  ahscod  aa  to  elte  this  fmagl- 
~    ,  wlUdi*  if  it  wvanal,  would  fiweoaly  that 
a  a  eoart.9pj.  In  proof  of  the  magnaniBiSiy 
r  oT  the  lAftoB  who  beheaded  Alice  Uale  and 
I  CMiiat.     Itevoaon  waa  aot  oolv  not 


IMlilUhad  in  thaftDenrlBg  0taElSC>*<&oik- 
~  l%1i8f.^ll5asthaiMbliosiHpaetBd, 


returned  to  olaim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at 
Windsor  f^om  the  west^  leaving  carnage,  mourn- 
ing, and  terror  behind  him.  The  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Somcr* 
setshire  has  no  parallel  in  our  history.  It  was  aal 
to  bo  quenched  by  time  or  by  political  changes^ 
was  long  transmitted  ttom  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  raged  fiercely  against  his  innocent 
progeny.  When  he  had  been  many  years  dead,' 
when  his  name  and  title  were  extinct,  hm 
grand-daughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfiret,  tara* 
veiling  along  the  western  road,  was  insulted  by 
the  populace,  and  found  that  she  could  not 
safely  venture  herself  among  the  desceadantt 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  a»* 
sixes.  II 

3ut  at  the  court  Jel&eys  was  cordially  wel« 
eomed.  He  was  a  Judge  after  his  master's  own 
heart.  James  had  watched  the  circuit  with 
interest  and  delight.  In  his  drawing-room  and 
at  his  table  he  had  Arequeatly- talked  of  the 
havoc  which  was  making  among  his  disaffected 
subjects  with  a  glee  at  which  the  fordgn  mi« 
nisters  stood  aghast  With  his  own*  hand  he 
had  penned  accounts  of  what  he  faoetiously 
called  his  lord  chief  justice's  campaign  in  the 
welt  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  his  majesty 
wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been  condemned. 
Some  of  them  had  been  hanged ;  more  shouhl 
be  so ;  and  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plain 
tations.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  people,  and 
described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the  frightM, 
state  of  his  diocese.  He  compluned  that  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  highwaye 
without  seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and 
that  the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted 
with  death.  The  king  read,  and  remained^ . 
according  to  the  saying  ef  Churehill,  hard  ae 
the  marble  chimney-pieces  ef  Whitehall.  At 
Windsor  the  great  seal  of  Snglaad  was  put 
into  the  bands  of  Jeffk'cys,  and  in  the  next 
London  Gazette  it  was  solemnly  notified  that 
this  honour  was  the  reward  of  Uie  many  emi<^ 
nent  and  faithftil  services  which  he  had  rea* 
dered  t<f  the  erown.  J 

M  &  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  partiee 
spoke  with  horror  of  the  bloody  assizes,  the 
wicked  judge  and  the  wicked  king  attempted 
to  vindicate  Uiemselves  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  each  other.  Jefrreys,  in  the  Tower,  pro* 
tested  that,  in  his  utmost  cmelty,  he  had  net 
gone  beyond  his  master's  express  orders ;  aay» 
that  he  had  ftdlen  short  ot  them.  James,  at 
Saint  (Germain's,  would  willingly  have  had  it 
believed  that  his  own  inclinations  had  been  on 
the  side  of  clemency,  and  that  unmerited 
obloquy  had  been  brought  on  him  by  the  vio. 


was  indulgence  of  ▼hlch  James  was,  not  withont  reaaoi^ 
ashamed,  and  whleh  was,  m  te  as  poesfble^  kept  eeereit 
The  repwts  which  were  currant  in  LoMon  at  the  tine  are 
mentioned  in  the  Obserrator,  Ang.  1,  1686. 

Sir  John  Rercsby,  who  ought  to  hare  been  well  Infermedl, 
poaitlTely  afflrms  that  Ferf^nson  wee  taken  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  but  Sir  John  was  oertainly  wrooc 
as  to  the  date^  and  may  therefore  have  been  wrong  as  to  the 
wbolo  story.  Prom  ttie  London  Gazette^  and  from  Good- 
enough's  eonfcesien,  (tansdownaVS.,  lUi,)  it  Is  elear  tha^ 
a  IbrtJQjght  aft»  thebattlek  Veignaon  had  not  been  cAUght^ 
and  was  supposed  to  be  still  lurking  In  England. 
I  Granger*!  Biegraphleal  8M017,  *«  JeAreys." 
f  Bnmet,  1 048 ;  Jamef  to  the  Piinoe  of  Orange,  Sept 
10  and  24»  1686 ;  Locd  iMMlale^s  Msnefaci;  IkmdiaCtatti^ 
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hnee  of  his  miftbttr;  but  neUhor  of  these 
k«rd»hearted  men  must  be  absoWed  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up  for  James 
ean  be  prored  under  his  own  han4  to  be  false 
fak  fact.  The  plea  of  Jeffreys,  even  if  it  be  true 
IB  fact,  is  ntterljr  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  over.  The 
•laughter  in  London  was  about  to  begin.  The 
goremaent  waa  peculiarly  def^ous  to  find  vic- 
tims among  the  great  Whig  merchants  of  the 
eity.  They  had,  in  the  last  rttgn,  been  a  for- 
midable part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. They  were  wealthy;  and  their  wealth 
was  not,  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and  coun- 
try gentlemen,  protected  by  entail  against  for- 
feiture. In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men  si- 
taated  like  him^  it  was  impossible  to  gratify 
eraelty  and  rapacity  at  once ;  but  a  rich  trader 
aught  be  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
•onunercial  grandees,  however^  though  in  gene- 
val  hostile  to  popery  and  to  arbitrary  power, 
had  yet  been  too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to 
faicnr  the  guilt  of  high  treason*  One  of  the 
Most  considerable  among  them  was  Heniy 
Goniish.  He  ^ad  been  an  alderman  under  the 
eld  charter  of  the  city,  and  had  filled  the  office 
ef  sheriff  when  the  question  of  the  ExclufSon 
Bill  occupied  the  public  mind.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig ;  his  religions  opinions  leaned  to- 
ward Presbyterianism;  but  his  temper  was 
eautious  and  -moderate.  It  is  not  proYcd  by 
trustworthy  euidenoe  that  he  ever  approached 
the  rerge  of  tfeason.  He  had,  indeed,  when 
sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to  em^doy  as  his 
deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as 
€k>odenough.  When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was 
discorere^^  great  hopes  were  entertained  at 
Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  have 
been  oonoemed ;  but  these  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed«  One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John 
Bomsey,  was  ready  to  swear  any  thing ;  but  a 
■ingle  witness  was  not  sufficient,  and  no  second 
witness  could  be  found.  More  than  two  years 
had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  himself  safe ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him. 
Ooodenough,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect  of 
death,  and  still  harbouring  malice  on  account 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  had  always 
been  entertained  of  him  by  his  old  master, 
eoosented  to  supply  the  testimony  which  had 
hitherto  been  wanting.  Comiah  was  arrested 
while  transacting  business  on  the  Exchange, 
was  hurried  to  pSi^  was  kept  there  some  days 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  was  brought  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  case  against  him  rested  wholly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Rumsey  and  Ooodenough.  Both  were, 
by  their  own  confession,  aocompUoes  in  the  plot 
with  which  they  charged  the  prisoner.  Both 
were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of 
hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was 
produced  which  proved  that  Ooodenough  was 
also  under  th^  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Rumsey's  story  was  inconsistent  with  the  story 
which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared  as  a  wit^ 
ness  against  Lord  Russell.  But  these  things 
were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  bench  sat  three 
judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys  in  the  west; 
and  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  watched 
their  deportment  that  th^  had  come  back  from 
the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited 
state.    It  is  indeed  buttoo  true  that  the  taste 


for  blood  is  a  lasts  which  even  men  not  natq* 
rally  cruel  may,  by  habit,  speedily  acquire. 
The  bar  and  the  bench  united  to  browbeat  the 
unfortunate  Whig.     The  jury,  named  by  a 
courtly   sheriff,    readily   found  a  verdict  of 
guilty;  and,  in  spite  of  tho  indignant  murmurs 
of  the  public,  Cornish   suffered  death  within 
ten  days  after  he  had  been  arrested.    That  no 
circumstance  of  degradation  might  be  want* 
ing,  the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  King  Street  * 
meets  Cheapside,  in  sight  of  the  house  where 
he  had  long  lived  in  general  respeot,  of  the  Ex- 
<;hange  where  his  credit  had  always  stood  high, 
and  of  .the  Guildhall  where   he  had   distin- 
guished himself  as  a  popular  leader.    He  died 
with  courage  and  with  many  pious  expressions, 
but  showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such  strong 
resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  iinustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  his  enemies 
spread  a  calumnious  report  concerning  him. 
He  was  drunk,  they  saicQ  or  out  of  his  mind, 
when  he  was  turned  off.    William  Penn,  how- 
ever, who  stood  near  the  gallows,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, afterward  said  that  he  could   see  in 
Cornish's  deportment  nothing  but  the  natural 
indignation  of  an  innocent  man  slain  under  the 
forms  of  law.    The  head  of  the  murdered  ma-    , 
gistrate  was  placed  over  the  Guildhall.* 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  black- 
est which  disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn 
at  the  Old  Bailey,    Among  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  a  man 
named  James  Burton.    By  his  own  confession 
he  had  been  present  when  the  design  of  assas- 
sination was  discussed   by  his    accomplices. 
When  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  a  reward 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.      He  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of  the 
Anabaptist  persuasion,  named  Elizabeth  Qaunt 
This  woman,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and 
phraseology  which  then  distinguished  her  sect, 
had  a  large  charity.    Her  life  was  passed  in 
rolioving  the  unhappy  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  she  was  well  known  as  a  constant 
visitor  of  the  jails.     Her  political  and  theo- 
logical opinions,  as  well   as  her  compassion- 
ate disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  for  Burton.    She  procured  a  boat 
which  took  him  to  Gravesend,  where  he  got  on 
board  of  a  ship  bound  for  Axnsterdam.     At  the 
moment  of  parting  she  put  into  hia  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was  very  large. 
Burton,  after  living  some  time  in  eule,  re- 
turned to  England  with  Monmouth,  fought  at 
Sedgemoor,  fled  to  London,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  house  of  John  Fernley,  a  barber  in  White 
Chapel.    Femley  was  verr  poor.     He  was  be- 
sieged by  creditors.    He  knew  that  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  by  the 
government  for  the  apprehension  of  Burton  ^ 
but  the  honest  man  was  incapable  of  betraying 
one  who,  in  extreme  peril,  had  come  nnder  the 
shadow  of  his  roof.    Unhappily  it  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  anger  of  James  was 
more  strongly  excited  against  those  who  har- 
boured rebels  than  mgi&st  the  rebela  them- 
selves.   He  had  publiel;^  declared  that,  of  all 
forms  of  treason,  the  hiding  of  traitors  firom  hia 
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Tengemee  was  the  most  unpardonable.  Burton 
knew  tLia.  He  dellyered  himself  np  to  the  go- 
Temment;  and  he  gave  information  against 
Vemley  and  Eliiabeth  Gaunt  They  were 
Vronght  to  trial.  .The  rillain  whose  life  they 
had  preserved  had  the  heart  and  ^he  forehead 
to  appear  as  the  principal  witness  against  them. 
They  were  oonyicted.  Femley  was  sentenced 
*  to  the  gallows,  Eliiabeth  Gannt  to  the  stake. 
£ven  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year,  many 
tiiooght.  it  impossible  that  these  judgments 
ahould  be  carried  into  ezecntion.  Bnt  the  king 
■was  without  pity.  Femley  was  hanged.  Elisa- 
beth Gannt  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered  death  in 
Cheapside.  She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed, 
in  no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by 
many  thousands  with  compassion  and  horror. 
"My  fault,"  she  said,  "was  one  which  a  prince 
might  well  have  forgiven.  I  did  but  relieve  a 
poor  family,  and  lo !  I  must  die  for  it.**  She 
complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  judges,  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  jailer,  and  of  the  tyranny 
9i  him,  the  great  one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure 
■he  and  so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacri- 
&eed.  In  as  far  as  they  had  ii\jured  herself, 
she  forgave  them ;  but  in  that  they  were  im- 
placable enemies  of  that  good  cause  which 
would  yet  revive  and  flourish,  she  left  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings.  To  the 
last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage,  which 
reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic 
deaths  of  which  they  had  read  in  Fox.  William 
Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions  which  humane  men 
generally  avoid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  at- 
traction,  hastened  from  Cheapside,  where  he 
had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order 
to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt  burned.  He  afterward 
related  that,  when  she  calmly  disposed  the 
straw  about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten 
her  Bufferings,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  much  noticed  that,  while  the 
foulest  judicial  murder  which  had  disgraced 
even  those  times  was  perpetrating,  a  tempest 
burst  forth,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since 
that  great  hurricane  which  had  raged  round 
the  death-bed  of  Oliver.  The  oppressed  Puri- 
tans reckoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  satis- 
faction,  the  houses  which  had  been  blown 
down,  and  the  ships  which  had  been  cast  away, 
and  derived  some  consolation  from  thinking 
that  heaven  was  bearing  awful  testimony 
apainst  the  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth. 
Since  that  terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered 
death  in  England  for  any  political  offence.* 
^  It  vas  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet 
earned  his  pardon.  The  government  was  bent 
on  destroying  a  victim  of  no  high  rank,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  city  named  Bateman.  He  had  at- 
tended Shaftesbury  professionally,  and  had 
been  a  zealous  exclusionist.  He  may  possibly 
hare  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  leading 
Mnspiratoys ;  for,  in  the  great  mass  of  deposi- 
tions published  by  the  government,  his  name 
oeeurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  connection 
with  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason. 
Prom  his  indictment,  and  from  the  scanty  ao- 

♦  Trials  oi  TenjUay  vad  Xllwboth  Qaunt  In  theCollee- 
ttan  of  State  TrUt;  Burnet,  1.  &49;  Bloody  AoUses ;  Sir  J. 
a'a  KemoixB ;  LattreU'a  Oiaiy,  Oct  22, 1685. 


count  which  remains  of  hit  tilal,  it  steiu  oleaft 
that  he  was  not  even  accused  of  partieipatia^ 
in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal  brothers 
The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a  maot 
guilty  of  so  slight  an  offence,  was  hunted  dowiv 
while  traitors  far  more  criminal  and  far  more 
eminent  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by 
giving  evidence  against  him,  seetaied  to  require 
explanation ;  and  a  disgraoefbl  explanation  was 
found.  When  Gates,  after  his  seonrging,  was 
carried  into  Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  aU 
thought,  in  the  last  agony,  he  had  been  bled 
and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  Bate* 
man  was  arrested  and  indioted.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  men  of  infamous  character ; 
nten,  too,  who  were  swearing  for  their  own 
lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  pardon ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropea 
round  their  necks.  The  prisoner*  stupifled  by 
illness,  was  unable  to  articulate  or  to  under^ 
stand  what  passed.  His  son  -and  daughter 
stood  by  him  at  Uie  bar.  They  read  as  well  at 
they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down^ 
and  examined  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little 
purpose.  He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quar* 
tered.f 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud, 
had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  de- 
plorable as  at  that  time.  Never  had  spies 
been  so  actively  employed  in  detecting  congre- 
gations. Never  had  magistrates,  grand  jurors, 
rectofs,  and  church-wardens  been  so  much  on 
the  alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  oited  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts!  Others  fbund  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  the  connivaace  of  the 
agents  of  the  government  by  presents  of  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  gui- 
neas. It  Was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  te 
pray  together  without  precautions  such  as  are 
employed  by  coiners  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  The  places  of  meeting  were  frequently 
changed.  Worship  was  perfoirmed  .sometimee 
just  before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at 
dead  of  night.  Round  the  building  where  the 
little  flock  was  gathered  together  sentinels 
wer^  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if  a  stranger 
drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  in- 
troduced through  the  garden  and  the  back 
yard.  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-dooro 
through  which,  in  case  of  ganger,  he  might 
descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived  next 
door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken 
open,  and  secret  passages  were  made  firom 
dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was  sung ; 
and  many  contrivances  vrere  used  to  prevent 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of 
fervour,  from  being  heard  beyond  the  watts. 
Vet,  with  all  this  care,  it  was  often  found  im- 
possible to  elude  the  vigilance  of  informers.  In 
the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the  law 
was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Several 
opulent  gentlemen  were  accuised  of  holding 
conventicles.  Their  houses  were  strictiy 
searched,  and  distresses  were  levied  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from 


t  Batsman's  Trial  In  the  Oblleetion  of  State  Trials;  Six 
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tbe  shelter  of  rooft,  met  In  the  open  air,  and 
determined  to  repel  force  by  force*  A  Middlesex 
justice,  who  had  learned  that  a  nightly  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  in  a  graTel-pit  about  two 
miles  ft>om  London,  took  with  him'  a  strong 
body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  aaeem- 
bly,  and  seized  the  preacher ;  bnt  the  congre- 
gation, which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and  put  the 
magistrates  and  his  officers  to  flight*  This, 
howerer,  was  n^  ordinary  occurrence.  In  ge- 
neral, the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  be  more 
effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pam- 
phleteers boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to 
moye  tongue  or  pen  in  defence  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Dissenting  ministers,  however  blame- 
less in  life,  howcTer  eminent  for  learning  and 
abilities,  could  not  venture  to  walk  the  streets 
fbr  fear  of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not 
repressed,  but  encouraged,  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace.    Some  di- 

•  CItten,  dot  ^  1686. 
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vines  of  great  fame  were  in  prison.    Among 
I  these  was  Bichard  Baxter.     Others,  who  ha<C 
j  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  borne  up  against 
'  oppression,   now  lost  heart,  and  quitted  the 
I  kingdom.   Amongthese  was  John  Howe.    Great 
i  numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  frequent  conventicles  repured  to  the  parish 
'  churches.    It  was  remarked  that  the  schisma- 
tics who  had  been  terrified  into  this  show  of 
conformity  might  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  diffic^ty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the 
collect,  and  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus.f 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685 
was  remembered  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
time  of  misery  and  terror ;  yet  in  that  autumn 
might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indicaUons 
of  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and,  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and 
the  intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding 
against  dach  other  for  the  support  of  the  partj 
whijoh  both  had  so  deeply  iigured. 


eomplains  Uiat  te  eould  not  Tentiue  to  show  himself  in  th» 
streeti  of  London,  and  that  his  health  had  suffend  from 
want  of  air  and  exerdse.  But  the  most  rivid  pietore  of 
the  distress  of  tbe  Nonoonformtots  is  fmniiahed  by  tbeli 
deadlj  enemy;  Leftrange^  In  tte  Obwrratoffs  of  ? 
and  (i«tob«r,  168ft. 
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THE  FIRST  VOLUME- 


AVhoTreni,76. 

Abingdon,  Jam«  B«rtle,  Earl  of;  waiaaiidi  tlw  (hJbrd- 
Aln  mlHti*  against  Monmouth,  178. 

Aeiof  Indemnity,  ftT. 

AgtfcQltnral  dlatraos  In  the  raign  of  Cbarlas  n^  66. 

Agricaltare;  lU  atota  at  tba  d«ath  of  Charlas  n^  92. 
waste  and  nnenltlTatad  lands,  M.  Provalanea  of  wild 
aaimala,  02,  88.  Progrsia  of  eolthratlon  and  aDokiattna, 
n.  Quantity  of  com  gfown,  98.  CbtUa,Oa.  Improve- 
nMBei.121. 

Albamarla,  Chords  DakaAi;  43.    flee  Monk. 

AibMDMria,  Ghrislophar  Duke  ol,  171,  172, 175. 

AlUgenaiana,  1& 

JUdrich^M. 


AUbrd,  Oragory,  Mayor  of  Lyme;   nrsadB  the  neva  of 
~~'     Fraeeadlnga  of  tba  Ooandl 


tflPiv,  uiaguiji  nayor  ot  l 

MonBumtb's  Undlng,  17L 

In  eonaeqnenoa,  172. 
iUeine,  Joseph;  his  popularity  and  hnpriaonments,  181. 
AmsCefdam ;  r^ldngs  there,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  87. 

Its  grandeur  and  Importanee  In  the  17th  eent,  103.    lis 

hoaBU^  to  the  fcderal  goremment ;  eyasions  of  their 

orders,  and  oonniranee  at  the  aohemsa  of  the  rstageea, 

182, 183, 180. 
Amaasmenta,  pulflle;  lupprsawd  by  the  Puri^aa,  47. 
Anglieaa  Church,  16.    See  Church. 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  edueatid  In  the  Frotsatant 

fidth,  68.    Married  to  George  of  Denmark,  80. 
Aaaelm,  Archbishop;  protects  the  Saxon  ChriatlaBS,T. 
AntiUrminghams,  76. 

AveiiitBetorB,  eceleaiastle;  Its  rise  In  Sngland,  6. 
Anyle,  Maniueas  of:  his  share  in  the  downflUl  of  Charies 

L;  exoeated  by  the  royalists,  160. 
Aigyle,  Archibald  Bari  of :  his  partidpation  In  Scotch 

polities;  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Tork  to  destroy  him; 

--nvieted  of  treason,  150.    EaeapM  to  Friesland ;  sbana 


In  the  plota  of  the  refbgeea ;  his  remorse  ft>r  early  religloas 
latltndinarianlsm,  160, 180.  Bi«  infloenoe  amongst  his 
eonntrymen,  160.  Arrangementa  for  an  attempt  on 
England  and  Scotland,  181-162.  IneObetnal  attempts  to 
BMvent  liim  from  sailing,  162-163.  Departs  ftom  Hol- 
land, 163.  funds  in  Scotland,  168.  His  disputes  with 
his  fcllowers,  163-164.  Temper  of  the  Sooteh  towards  his 
mdertaklng,  164  Btekerings  In  his  council,  166.  Pei^ 
tdy  and  eowardloe  of  his  lowland  eomtades,  166.  His 
Jbitos  dispersed,  186.  His  capture.  16&  Causes  of  his 
Ikilure,  166.  His  bearing  in  eapUTltyy  166.  His  exeeu- 
1fon,167. 

Aristoeracj  of  England;  ita  pecullac  diaraeter,  11-12. 

Axlingtott,  Henry  Bonnet,  LM<d,  88.    Bee  Cabal. 

Araiinian  Nunnery,  23,  note. 

Aiminianlsm ;  snperMdes  OalTtelam  In  tiie  Churdi,  23. 

Amy  of  the  Commonwealth ;  Ita  domination  and  charaeter, 
86-88.  Its  proceedings  against  Charles,  88.  Its  npubli* 
caniam,  30.  Its  dlTUona,  43.  Its  downflOl,  44.  Its 
ultimate  dispersal,  46.    See  London,  106. 

Amy,  standing ;  unpopular,  46, 61.  Itscradttal  Ibnnatkm 
by  Charies  if.,  87.  &i  Lift  Guards,  88,  87.  Htohonse- 
Bold  csTalry  and  inftntry ;  the  Admiral's  Regiment,  Ac., 
87.  *'The  Buflk,**  87.  HabiU  of  the  troope  returned 
Itam  Tangier,  87.  Number  of  horae  and  Ibot,  rate  of  pay, 
•tate  of  dSdpUne*  and  total  annual  charge  In  1886,  88. 

Art,  works  of;  demolished  by  the  Puritans,  47. 

Arts,  state  o^  In  the  17th  eentniy,  122-128. 

Arundel,  Philip  Earl  ot  186. 

AjMey.  See  Cabal,  and  Shaltasbair. 

AtlMl,  John  Murray,  Marquess  of;  appointed  to  oppose 
'    yle,  162.    His  ▼engeaaoe  upon  Argyle^s    * 


ftp" 


Attainder,  acta  of ;  proeeedingB  of  the  Commons  in  reftmnce 

to,  172. 
Anatria;  her  conduct  on  tba  luTadon  of  Holland  by 

rthemJUtiaat,17L 


AyloflTe,  John,  156,  note.  His  contempt  of  death;  lnteR» 
gallon  b«ft>rethe  Priry  Council;  and  execution,  168. 

Bason,  Pranels  Lord;  points  out  a  ddbot  In  the  JinglUi 
poUty,6a. 

Badminton.   See  Beanibrt.  / 

Barebone's  Parllamant ;  summonad,  80.  Its  iurrender,  88. 
lU  teat  ftr  publle  offlcera,  40. 

Barilton;  his  interposition  during  the  last  moments  of 
Charles  II.,  120.  His  surprise  at  Monmouth's' entreatiea 
Ibr  mercy,  183. 

Barristers.   See  Law. 

Barrow,  08. 

BaskerTille,  101. 

BaUrlan  Territory,   flee  Holland. 

Bateman,  the  .surgeon:  his  eouneetlon  with  Bhaftaebvy, 
and  support  of  the  Sxduslon  Bill;  his  humanity  to 
Oates ;  his  trial  for  tieasop;  hia  oonTktion  v^d  axaen* 
tfen,  107. 

Bath,  John  OranirlUe,  Eart  of.    See  Charles  H.,  120. 

Bath,  dt^  of;  in  1686;  described  and  oontrasted  with  tti 
present  aspeot,  103. 

Battiscombe,  Christopher;  executed  at  Lyme,  102. 

Baxter,  Richard;  his  political  works  burned,  80.  RefnaM 
a  bishopric;  legal  proeeedlngs  Instituted  against  him, 
146.  JefllreTs's  conduct  towards  him  and  his  adrocataa, 
146w  Servility  and  bigotry  of  the  Jury;  Bis  oonTlotloa 
And  aeotence,  146.  His  Imprlaounent,  108.  See  also 
Rdi^ous  Dissensions,  p.  47. 

Bearbdang;  anecdotes  of;  47. 

Beanelerc;  hia  marriage  with  an  English  prinoesi^  and 
consequent  unpopularity  with  the  Normans^  6. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Someraet,  Duke  of;  hia  great  local  in- 
fluence, 176.  His  establishment  at  Badmiatbn,  176.  Hia 
oorupatlon  and  presenration  of  Bristol,  176, 177. 

Becket ;  pUgrlmagas  to  shrine  o(  and  Indication  of  national 
fooling,  7. 

Bedo;  his  Buroman  foma,  8. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  hisadharenee  to  the  opponents  of  Charlsf 
I.,  80. 

9«Uoe ;  emulates  Oatea,  70.    Hia  death,  143. 

Beer;  consumption  of;  in  the  17th  oentory,  06. 

Bereridge,  08. 

Birmin^kam  In  1686;  deaeribed,  and  oontrasted  with  tti 
stete,  101. 
•pa ;  their  restoration  to  the  Upper  House,  52. 
box;  stocT  of  the,  7A  See  also  p.  142. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral;  hia  oaTal  and  military  waniam, 
80.    His  defonoe  of  Taunton,  178. 

Bloody  Asdses ;  the  number  of  viettma  executed ;  oMSf 
dted,  100-106.    SeeJelb^ 

BoUman,  Tom,  187. 

Boloyn,  Anne,  12. 

Bonner,  Bishcm ;  notless  of,  22,  49. 

Bonrepaux;  his  report  on  the  Bngllah  Kary,  88. 

Borderers.  Scottish ;  their  hablU  and  propensities,  84. 

Braoton,8. 

Bxandenbiurg,  Houae  of;  tti  political  Inalgniflcanee  Ib  tba 


reign  of  Charlea  IL,  68. 


>,  Nicholas ;  eloTatsd  to  the  Popedom,  T. 
Bridgewater,  town  of;  wdoomasand  probUims  Monmouth, 
'    hio«  with  monejT}  175.    Anxiety  of  the  red- 


denta ;  maltreatment  of  a  Bridgewater  maiden  by  the 
King's  oOeers,  177.  Its  Whig  tahabitants,  after  the 
battle,  protected  by  thsir  Bomaift.OsthoUD  and  Tory  neigh- 

Bridport;  the  iwbels  encounter  the  mUitla  at,  171. 

Brignton  in  the  17th  century;  described,  and  contrasted 
with  its  present  state,  102. 

Bristol  in  1686;  described,  and  contrasted  with  its  present 
state,  00-100.  Excitement  of  Its  inhabitants  on  Mon- 
mouth's approach;  Beaufort  preserresit  flrom  assault, 
176-K7. 

Britain:  ite  «mditlQa  vadsr  tba  Boaaaa  and  the  Saxons, 

(199J 


; 


M 


xilDEX  TO 


2.  CoDioqaeBoe  of  the  absenM  of  daasic  ioflnences  upon 
iU  people ;  superatitldDS  of  continental  Europe  i^^arding 
It,  2.    Obscurity  of  its  early  hintory,  2.    See£ngland. 

Brown,  John;  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverbouso,  148. 

Bryce,  John ;  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverhouso,  148. 

Bucclcuch,  Duke  of,  187.    See  Scott,  Anne. 

Buchanan ;  his  political  works  burned,  60. 

Buckingham,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of;  his  llbertintaai  mad 
fidthlessness,  63.  His  dismissal  from  the  Kinr  s  councils, 
and  junction  with  the  City  deonocrats,  66.  Use  made  by 
him  of  Oates's  disclosures,  70.  His  great  income,  91. 
His  City  residence,  105.  Ills  scientific  recreations,  131. 
Uis  witticism  on  FeTersham's  generalship,  187* 

Buckinghamshire ;  celebrated  election  for,  142. 

Bull,  98. 

Burnet,  98. 

Burton,  Jamos:  his  connection  with  the  Kyo  House  Plot; 
his  OMftpe ;  his  return  to  England,  participation  in  the 
fight  at  Sedgemoor,  and  concealment  by  Feamley,  196. 
His  ln(^atitude  to  his  benefactors,  197. 

Butler,  Samuol ;  Incidentnl  references  to,  119, 121,  note. 

Buxton  in  1CS6;  described,  102. 

Bnyse,  Anthony;  lands  In  England  with  Monmouth,  170. 
Thrtir  flight  after  the  Sedgcmoor  defeat,  182.  His 
captaro,  183. 

Cabal ;  its  origin,  and  oharaeter  of  Its  members,  62,  63.  Its 
trcatmont  of  the  public  creditors,  63,  85.  Its  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings,  64.  Attack  on  its  policy,  65.  Its 
diasolutlon.  C6. 

Cabinet,  English;  its  origin  and  nature,  62. 

Calvliiijim;  views  of  Its  profenors  oa  to  the  right  of 
resistance,  17.  Embraced  by  the  Churoh,  23.  Its  decline 
among  ttie  clergy,  28. 

Campbell.    See  Ar^le. 

Osnada,  Lower;  Its  ent^rlse  retarded  by  Bomanism,  14. 
'Canterbury,* Archbishop  of;  his  income  in  the  17th  cea* 
tury,  91. 

Capel,  Arthur.   See  Essex. 

Capital;  its  Increase  in  spite  of  national  rererses,  88. 

Oarstairs ;  emulates  Titus  Oatea,  70.  Uitf  horrible  and,  143. 

Oarwell,  62.    See  Portsmouth,  Buchon  oC 

Catharlne^of  Portugal,  56. 

CathoUcs.    See  Roman  OathoUes. 

OaTalMirs;  origin  of  the,  29.  Renewal  of  their  disputes 
with  the  Roundheads.  45.  Their  claims  on  Royal  fisTOur, 
45.  Their  attachment  to  the  Church,  47, 53.  Their  tIo- 
lent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  52.  Growing  disgust  at 
their  profligacy,  56.  Their  political  oonsistenqy,  151.  See 
Royalists ;  Tories. 

Censorship  of  the  press.   See  Press. 

Chsrge,  national.   See  GoTammeiXt 

Charles  I. ;  his  accession  and  character,  24.  Causa  of  his 
disastorn,  24.  His  dissolutions  of  parliament,  25,  28.  His 
vialations  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  25.  Impeachment  of 
the  five  u)ambers,  32.  His  departure  from  London,  82. 
IBs  military  adTantagea  at  the  oommeneement  of  tha 
war,  33.  Ills  flight  to  Scotland  and  surrender  by  the 
Scots,  35.  Proceedlnga  of  the  military  party  against  him, 
86.    Uis  duplicity,  37.    His  trial  and  ezacu" 


roaction  pniduced  thereupon,  37,  88. 


ezacutlon,  and  tha 
See  London,  105. 


Charles  II. ;  his  restoration  and  triumphal  entry,  44, 140. 
(See  London,  105.)  His  character  and  early  lij!^  49.  His 
estimate  of  mankind,  49.  His  indolent  habits,  50.  His 
theological  Indlfferenoe  and  ayeraion  to  the  Ihiritans,  50. 
Uls  proml<^s  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  scheme  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  51.  Growing  unpopularity  of  hil  gOTern- 
ment,  55,  56.  His  Protastantism  suspected,  56,  68.  His 
hiarrlskgo  with  Catharine  of  Portugal,  66.  Sells  Dunkirk 
to  the  French,  66.  Deolares  war  against  the  Duteh,  66. 
Concludes  the  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
de^fbTt  it,  and  to  league  with  France,  00,  61.  Ooneludes 
the  treaty  of  Dover,  62.  Consents  to  Jdary's  marriage 
with  William  of  Onnge,  67.  Public  discontents  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  68.  His  suspected  leaning  to> 
warda  Romanism,  68.  His  perplezines  in  1679,  and 
recourse  to  Sir  William  Temple,  70.  His  fean  for  the 
order  of  raccosslon,  and  prorogation  of  parliament,  7& 
His  connection  with  Lucy  Walters,  and  itsoonsequencai^ 
74.  (See  Monmouth.)  ^  His  oonduot  upon  the  Exdosion 
BUI,  76,  77.  Tory  reaction  in  his  AiTour,  77.  His  policy 
upon  the  occasion,  78.  His  violation  of  the  laws.  80.  (^ 
position  of  Halifax  to  his  proceeding!,  80,  81.  His  fears 
of  Lewis,  82.  State  of  parties/at  the  time  of  hit  deaMi, 
82.  His  scientifle  recreations,  121,  127.  Aspect  of  his 
court  on  the  ere  of  his  deoeaae,  127.  Hii  refusal  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  Anglican  Bishops,  128.  Admhiistrar 
tion  of  the  last  oiBoes  of  the  Romish  Chureh  to  him,  129, 
130.    Last  interriew  with  his  chUdt«n,  130.    Bis  death, 

130.  Popular  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  130, 

131.  His  diqgust  at  ^effreys's  brutalities,  134. 
Charters;  abrogated  by  Charles  II.,  80. 
Chaucer :  era  of,  6, 

Chifflnch ;  nature  of  his  senriees  to  Charles  U.,  129, 134. 

Chimney  tax,  85. 

Church  of  Plngland;  her  origin  and  teneta,  15.  Her  rela- 
tion fo  the  crown,  16.  Her  submittsion  to  royaV  power, 
17.  Her  gradual  Mpfmt&onftoiB  tha  PiiritMM^SakJUM 


of  the  High  Church  party,  33.  Her  posMoQ  at  iba  Ra* 
storaUou,46.  Iter  seal  for  heredita^moaarehy,  51  H«r 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and  enforosmant  of  the  do(^ 
trine  of  nonresistance,  52.  Her  dealings  with  the  eonrt, 
53.  Her  persecuticm  of  schismatics,  and  neglect  of  pub* 
He  virtue,  53.  ESeoi  of  the  lieformaUon  and  progrelsof 
learning  upon  the  temporal  portion  and  influence  of 
herd*giiitarlea,96^.   See  Clergy. 

ChurohiU,  Arabella,  136. 

Churchill,  John  (afterwards ^liord  Churdbill,  and  subse* 
qneotly  Duke  of  Marlborough) ;  his  eariy  hlstoiy,  186L 
His  educatioo;  imperturbability,  intrepidity,  anMurs, 
and  adventure  with  the  Ducheas  (^  Cleveland,  186.  Bis 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  honours,  and  embassy  to  LewH 
XIV.,  137.  Hla  appointment  to  aid  in  repelling  Hon. 
mouth,  176.  ills  skill  and  suceess  against  the  rebels^ 
176, 179, 180.    His  remark  upon  James's  clemency,  192; 

Cibber,  the  sculptor,  122. 

Clttcrs,  Arnold  Van,  and  Brerard  Van  Dykvolt,  Euvoyi 
from  Holland  to  Jamea  the  Second,  102. 

Civil  War;  its  transient  effects  In  the.  Middle  Ages,  11. 
Bmks  out  with  Charles  I.,  83.  See  Charles  I.;  Crom- 
well; Parliament  ' 

Civilisation ;  its  progress  In  England  dkeckfd  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  3.  Its  advance  in  the  14th  century,  6.  Ad» 
vantages  of  tta  progrtes  to  the  ooaunon  people,  125.  Its 
influence  upon  mttional  eharaoter.  126, 126.   See  Society. 

Clarendon,  Edward  J^de,  Earl  of;  his  character,  50.  Hit 
elevation  to  power,  61.  His  seal  for  episcopacy,  and 
hatred  of  tha  Puritans,  61.  His  mainteuanoe  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  nnpopulari^  with  the  Royalists,  67. 
His  avarioa  and  ostentation,  67.  Uis.  adhersnce  to 
obsolete  views,  68.  His  disgrace,  impeachment  and 
flight,  and  their  consequences,  58.  His  imputed  attach- 
ment to  Franca,  69.    His  great  galna  whilst  in  ofllos.  92. 

Clarendon,  Heniy  Sari;  appointad  Lord  Privy  Seal  to 
;ramea  II.,  183.    Intercedes  for  Alice  Lisle^  190. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  104. 

Cleiry:  thek-  state  at  the  death  of  Charies  U.;  relatlva 
social  poaiilon ;  and  change  eflBPSted  by  the  Reformatlob, 
96, 97.  Distinctlotta  between  the  eountiy  clergy  and  the 
clergy  of  the  towns  and  universitiea,  and  advantagei 
possessed  by  the  latter,  W.  lufluenoo  of  the  rural  elen^ ; 
their  spiritual  intoleranoa  and  toryiam,  98,  99.  See 
Church. 

CleveUnd,  Ducheas  of;  63, 127, 186. 

Dlfford,  Sir  Thomas;  hlA  character,  62.  His  elevation  te 
the  peerage,  66.    Hla  retirement  from  public  iifo,  66. 

Coaches  in  the  17  th  century,  112. 

Coad,  John ;  his  nanrattve  referred  to,  193,  note. 

Coal;  influence  of  ita  discovery,  86.  Vormer  and  prennt 
coDSwnption  thereof;  94.    Bee  Minoa. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John;  notice  of,  160.  His  jealousy  of,  and 
interferenca  #ith,  Aigyle*a  plana,  164,  liA.  Uis  capture, 
166.  Pardoned  through  the  instmmontality  of  the  King** 
priests,  194.  « 

Coffeehouses:  thalr  political  importence  in  ^e  17 th  cen- 
tury ;  their  origin ;  court  jealousy  of  their  influence,  and 
attnnpt  to  suppress  them ;  excitement  thereby  produced, 
and  rapid  increase  in  tiieir  number,  109.  Will's  coffee- 
house, and  John  Ocydan ;  thdr  critica  and  poetasters ; 
thdr  variety  of  gueste ;  Puritan  coffeohousas;  Israelitish 
ditto,  aaid  their  money  dbangera;  Popish  ditto,  and 
incipient  plots,  109.  Their  value  in  tha  infancy  of  naw»> 
napera,  116. 

Coleman,  Edward:  accused  by  Titus  Oatea;  popular  as* 
eitemont  proiiuced  by  the  seizure  of  hla  papers,  69. 

Odepepper;  his  oppoaitiott  to  Charles's  miagovermnent,  29. 

OoUoge:  his  trial  and  execution;  Tory  exultation  there* 
upon,  78. 

Collier;  his  censure  on  stage  lioentionanoaa,  110,  n.  See 
Clergy,  98. 

Comines,  Philip  da;  hk  eulogy  upon  the  yT»glliA  oeih 
Btitution,  10. 

Commons.    See  Houae  of  Commons. 

Commonwealth,    flee  CromwelL 

Ccmflaeatlon  and  Extortion ;  tlieir  extent  after  Monmouth*! 
insurrection,  193.  See  Jeffreys ;  Kirko ;  Mary  of  Modena; 
Pridraux.  , 

Constitution,  Snglieh;  ite  origin,  6.    Ite  auperlortty  tin        ' 
result  of  gradual  development,  8.    Necasaity-  of  grsat 
changes  in  it  at  tha  oonunenoement  of  the  savienteenth 
century,  12. 

Convention;  eleeHon  of  the  parliament  so  called,  43^  Its 
fint  meetfaog,  44.    Ite  diseolntton,  6L 

Oodper's  deHtaioe  of  prela^,  22. 

Copper.    See  Mines  and  Minerals, 

Com.    See  Agriculture. 

Cornish,  Henry:  hie  oonneetion  with  the  Whi^  and 
Preahyterians;  attempt  to  implicate  him  in  the  Rye 
Houee  Plot;  enmity  of  Qoodenough  towards  him,  197. 
His  trial  and  conviction  for  trcarou ;  his  execution,  197. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of.    See  Revenue. 

Cornwall,  Mines  of.    Bee  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Corporation.    See  Charters ;  Towns. 

Council  of  Thirty;  created  by  Charles  U.,  71.  Its  dl» 
penMl,76. 
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GMufery  iwrty;  lU  tIm  Md  compoiltiOB,  60.    Um  embRi^ 
SMring  tiioatioo,  €T.     Ito  <teUngi  with  th«  Franeh 

Ob^;  elMa«M«lbetedliTtlwBM«lvtloBori«88  fai  the 


nbtkHM  bfltmMi  it  Md  th«  Usher 
Obdwiaf  Oharies  U.  deMKihed,loftr  lit  eapect  on  the  ere 


of  htodeeeMe^  12T.    It*  pertMpatlim  in 

Jelfrejs^  proeeediage,  198. 
QpyeMiit,  the;  bunied,  fi&    Adhetwwe  of  the  Boottiih 

Ittwlaadera  to  It,  56. 
Ooveneaten,  fleottiiih ;  their  r^bfllUoo^  iBrtitvde,  end  raffer- 

k«B,  M.    Mwdmr  ttae  prtaute,  76.    Definted  tnr  Uon- 

MO«ttH  76b    HMHtqtowy  lew  of  the  Soottish  perltament 

MilBet  them,  147.  Atrodtlee  peraetnted  upon  them  by 

Onhmax  of  OaTerfaoaee,  147,  lift.    Their  talgoCiT,  and 

iDdifEMenoe  to  AjgjWB  moremoiite,  164. 
Owentry,  Sir  John ;  Mmnlted,  at  the  iastamee  of  the  ooort 

par^,  60l    Moamonth's  eonaeetion  thecewilh,  74. 
Obrrentry,  Sir  Willlaat,  6ft,  aoto,  72,  note. 
Oovley,  lis,  121,  note. 
Onuner,  Thomas;  his  rharanter  and  tciftoee^  15. 

opinions  Qoneeming  church  goreramant,  16. 
€!Hmplng  and  Udnapptaic,  9»-160. 
OoAs^  Jamee.  74.    See  Blonmonth,  Duke  o£ 
Ckomvdl,  Olli 


His 


of  Hsapden's  ngfanent, 
83.  BJsectf  his  par^;  his  military  genius,  and  suooeeMK 
M.    Cbaiaeler  of  hto-fermy,  S6-86.    Ufai  conquest  ot;  and 


poliey  toweids,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  68. 
tIsBsfbri  — 


His  aspim- 
I  power,  88.  His  partiament  (See  Bare- 
bone);  his  eloTatiott  to  tiie  Pwteetonte;  llrst  House  of 
ODmmona,  and  scheme  of  rspresentatlro  reform,  40.  His 
Hooae  of  Lords,  40.  Diaiolutlon  of  bis  first,  and  nomi- 
nation and  dissolution  of  bis  second,  House  of  Ooamons, 
diOi  His  domeetle  and  foreign  poBcy,  40, 41.  His  popu- 
ll^vteetanf    "    ^  ' 


laritys 


Bgst  the  continental  I 


nts,41.  ^humar 


tkm  of  his  remains,  46.    His  mtem  of  church 

'    "     His  eonnlTanoe  at  theatrlosl  exhibitions,  48. 


Rqjoloings 


nt,46. 

Bsdemptton  of  his  name  from  obloquy,  66. 

ai  Amslcrdam  on  bis  death,  57. 
OromweU,  Bicfaaid;  his  aocesshm^  and  chaiaetsr,  41.    His 

ftll,4aL 
CnanveUians;  their  animosity  towards  the  nattre  Xrlsb,  55. 
Ciovn  (Sea  Pi^erogatiTe);  its  relation  to  the  Otauroh,  16. 

Iti  revenues,  86.  I 

0»asBdes;  their  benefldsl  effiBctfl,  S. 
Cadw«th,06. 


Onnby,  Thomas  Osbom,  Karl  of;  his  admfnlstmtton,  66. 
His  foreign  poliey,  67.  His  agency  between  Obarlee  and 
I«wli,<7,60.  His  fanpeschment,  68.  Revival  thereof 
to  the  new  parliament,  and  bis  plea,  70.  His  folth  with 
poblie  eraditors,  85.  His  galas  whilst  In  power,  02. 
AannlsMnt  of  the  Impeaobmont  against  bim,  154  Re- 
sumes hia  scat  in  the  Lords,  164. 
Dba«erfieki;  failure  of  his  plots,  76.  Institution  of 
^■'^«^'  proceedings  agatnxt  bim,  bis  trial  and  ooutIo- 
tffloi,  144^  145,  and  note.  His  punishment;  assAolt  upon 
Mm  by  Francis;  bis  death  In  Newgate,  145,  and  145. 
"  u    BeeVmncis. 

I  invasions  of  Britain ;  their  Injurious  effects  on  the 
_3Msof  ciTiliaaUon,8. 
PM&w^rs,  Henry:  his  influenee  among  the  Baptists;  his 
unsUlflnlmity,  155. 

,  Thomas;  bis  parttdpatton  in  Monmouth's  rebellion, 


laOL  -  His  quarrel  with  Vletcher  of  Saltonn,  anddeath  by 

nwtcher'ahaod,  171. 
Ihrtimouth»  George  Legge,  Lord;  Us  rsesptlen  of  Bfon- 

mossth  and  Or^  as  prisoners,  183.    Ills  reply  to  Hon- 

B>oath*s  entreat  for  his  intercession  with  the  King,  184. 
BhiuiMiit, CSiarlcs,  qootod,  08. 
IMbe  ;  bis  pamphlet  referred  tOy  185,  note. 
IkBs^,,  SaeTMrns. 
Be  Ruyter,  56,  65. 
Desiborough,  42. 

Su  Witt,  56.    See  Triple  Alllanoe,  60.    Murder  of,  64. 
IMehf^  Barl  of;  supports  the  Triennial  BQl,  90. 
SMooaa^ :  Its  extent  and  annual  cost,  at  the  death  of 

Chnrlee  n.,  91.    See  Oovemment. 
Tlsnentrii  M ;  persAcuted  and  Imprlaonad,  58.  Their  position 

dmttag  Monmouth's  rebellion,  176.    Crael  pefseoutlon 

of  tliem afterwards,  107-108.    See  Independents;  Pre*. 

brterlans;  Puritans. 
VMnm  Right;  fheoriee  conesmfaig  the  doMrine  of;  81. 

Infltnnoes  of  its  nonobserfnnee^  81.    Publle  espousal  of 

Its  principles  at  OxfS>rd,  80. 
Itoekwsay,  Wmiam.  114. 
Sover,  Treaty  of,  62. 
Sninn»  tbe^  and  the  *6tege ;  their  diaraeter  on  the  down- 

flkU  of  Puritanina,  110.     Feeuniary  anoeees  of  stage 

waters,  118.     Fallnre  of  Diyden  m  a  dramatist,  110. 

Sfse  Literaturr. 
IhrTdea,   John;   bis   eoeomium   on   TUloteon,   08.    His 

aopiresisey  at  Will's  OoAm  House,  100.    Notioes  of,  110, 

1^  12L    Failure  of  an  opera  by,  In  oonseqnenee  of  the 

«xfliletnent  eanrad  by  Moumoutb's  rsbeUion,  176.  • 
~     ,186L    Seelbwer. 


Dttgdale  (ses  Staifocd,  and  Obllege);  hit  death,  14S. 
Dmnbarton's  regiment:  Its  character,  and  serricesjit  Iht 

battle  of  Sedgemoor,  179, 180. 
Dunkirk ;  captured  by  Oomwell,  41.    Popular  indignatloii 

produced  by  Its  sale  to  Lewis  XIV.,  56. 
Durfby,  110. 
Dutch.    Soe  Holland. 
DykTvlt,  168: 

ISccleslastic  Archtteeturs  of  Bnglcndj  ite  rise,  6. 
Xducatlott,  fomale;  its  low  standard  In  the  17th  century  ao 

compared  with  later  tlmee,  116, 117. 
Bleotlons  in  1670,  and  tactics  pursued  thereat,  70.    Second 

election  of  1079, 74.  Of  1681, 77.  See  Parliament;  Tories; 


Bliot,  Sir  John ;  his  Imprisonment  and  death,  25. 


Blisabetb,  Queen;  dJsrJsJms  the  sacerdotal  character,  17. 
syetematio  cppoeition  oCEared  to  her  goTcmment,  18. 


No  I 


Teneration  of  tne  Monoonformists  Ibr  her  memory,  18. 

State  of  the  country  on  her  death,  10.    JSffects  of  tho 

conspiracies  of  hsr  reign  upon  popular  fbellng,  08. 
ElphlttStone,  164. 
England;  effects  of  its  separation  firom  Normandy,  5.    !)•• 

yelopment  of  its  national  character,  laws,  langaage,  and 

literatim),  5.    Its  ooncinental  conquests,  6.    I/s  polity 
'  often  misrepresented.  8.    Adyantages  of  Ita  lueular  poo* 

tlOD,  13,  88-85.    Diminution  of  her  Iniportani'e  after  tha 

accession  of  James  I.,  20.   ItspositSon  under  Charles  11.^ 

68f   And  under  James  II.,  13?-138.    General  view  of  its 
'    state  in  1685,  88-126.    Feeling  of  contineDtal  goretn* 

ments  towards  it,  and  character  of  Its  polity  at  the  acces» 

sion  of  James  II.,  187, 138.    See  Court;  London;  Popit' 

Istion;  Society;  Towns. 
Englishman ;  a  term  of  contempt  among  the  Normans^  5. 
episcopacy;  its  fUlurs  in  Scotland,  89.    See  Church. 
Kssez,  £arl  of,  186. 
£sssz,  Earl  of;  his  fldiure,  as  General  of  the  parMamentaty 

army,  84.   Removed  fh>m  bis  command,  35. 
Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  ^rl  of;   called  to  the  couoclls  of 

Charles  II.,  72.    His  retirem«>nt  uid  Junction  with  tfaa 

oppositiOD,  75.   His  suicide,  70. 
Etherej^e  and  Wycherley ;  tenden^  of  their  writings,  53b 

See  Drama. 
European  politics;  state  oC  In  the  reign  of  Charles  n^^M. 

See  France;  Spain;  Holland. 
Evelyn,  J21.   See  Science. 
Exdse.    SeeRevenue. 
Exchequer :  shut  by  the  Osbal ;  Its  disastrous  conseqaenoe^ 

Exclusion  Bill ;  firmness  of  the  Commons  in  demanding  It, 
73.  Public  outcry  upon  the  suUect,  74.  Tiolence  of  the 
fbotions  to  which  It  gave  rise,  76.  Passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, 76;  bud  n^ected  by  the  Lords,  77.  See  p.  142, 151, 
107. 

Exeter,  100. 

Fairfax,  85. 

Falkland,  Lord;  impeaches  the  Lord  Keeper,  29. 

Fell,  John,  176. 

Fenwiek,  Sir  John ;  his  election  for  Northumberland,  142. 
His  share  in  tho  proceedings  upon  Monmouth's  attainder, 
172. 

Ferguson,  Robert;  his  esrly  connection  with  the  Dissenters, 
157.  His  chanuster  and  dealings;  supposed  originator 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  abandonment  of  bis  assodatei^ 
and  escape  to  the  Continent,  157.  ■  His  personal  appear- 
anee,  tactics,  and  attsmpts  to  excite  Monmouth  to 
rebdllon,  158.  Renewal  of  bis  instigations  in  cocO  unction 
with  Grev,  150.  Connivance  of  the  Amsterdam  autho- 
rities at  bis  schemes,  160.  Concocts  Monmouth's  mani* 
fosto,  170.  Persuades  Monmouth  to  declare  himself 
king.  174.  His  vagaries  on  the  occasion,  175.  His  text  for 
his  battle-field  sermon,  179.  His  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  195.  Bis  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 
suspected  oonnivanoe  of  the  government  thereat,  195, 


V^Tohyy  William:  protects  Burton  the  traitor;  soiaed* 
tried,  and  executed  on  Burton's  evidence,  for  harbouring 
the  latter,  197. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of;  present  at  the  deaths 
bed  scene  of  Charies  ll,  129.  Advances  to  repel  Mon- 
mouth, 176,  177.  His  negligence  and  incapacity  as  a 
mllitai7  commander,  179.  His  cruelty  to  a  captured 
rebel,  182.  Honours  confbrred  on  bim,  and  Buekinf^ 
ham's  witticism,  187.  His  intercession  for  Alice  Lisle, 
190. 

Flennes,  Nathaniel,  84. 

Fllmer,  81. 

Finrh,  Heneagn,  ISl. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper;  expedient  reoommeDded  by  him.  28* 
His  disgrace,  M, 

Finsbury,  108. 

Fire  of  London,  57.    See  London,  104. 

FIrmin,  124,  note. 

Fliher,  186. 

Flamsteed,  122. 

Fleet;  its  decayed  state  undsr  Charles  n.,  56. 

Vleta,  8. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltonn :  his  eharaetor  and  attain 
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mente;  bit  AMIke  of ,  hwvdltaiT  mobudif,  leo.  Hii 
loo^sbtancies,  160.  Ilii  diiTBlroot  spirit,  16L  Hli 
UndiDS  in  Enf^^Iand,  170.  His  mlUtorr  eomnuod  uoder 
Monmoath,  170, 171.  His  quarrel  with  Dare,  removM  at 
haTiDg  killed  him,  and  flight  to  the  OoQtlnmit»  171. 

forests;  their  great  extent  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 182. 

Fowler,  08. 

Vok,  George ;  his  eocantrldty,  48. 

France,  regarded  ws  a  proTlnee  of  Bngland,  6.  OsiBation 
of  contei'tA  with  her,  6.  FOeblenees  of  her  pariiaments 
In  the  middle  ages,  12.  Extent  of  her  stabmisslon  to 
the  Romifth  Cbnrch,  li.  Her  infloenoe  In  the  ooaneUs 
of  Charles  II.,  56.  Her  supremaqr  in  European  politics, 
68.  Character  of  her  people  and  government,  58.  BevlTal 
of  English  animosity  against  her,  69.  Her  war  with 
Spain,  50.  Blender  aoqualntance  of  her  people  la  the 
■erenteenth  eenturr  with  public  fteling  and  literature 
In  England,  61.  Superiority  of  her  navy  to  that  of 
England,  88.  Infloenoe  of  her  manners  and  literature 
upon  English  sodetjr,  117.  Her  policy  towards  England 
at  the  accession  of  James  11.,  185.    See  also  Lewis  XIY. 

Frauds;  his  attack  upon  Dangerfleld;  his  trial  and  exe- 
oution  for  murder,  145. 

Frome;  march  of  Monmouth  upon  It,  dbA  discomfiture  of 
his  aUies,  177, 178. 

FuUarton ;  his  enterprise,  164.  His  deToted  attachment 
to  Argyle,  165.  • 

6mUo  language ;  permanency  of  Its  character,  2. 

Qaunt,  Elisabeth ;  protects  Burton  the  traitor,  196.  Is  ap 
prehended  on  his  information,  and  convicted  on  his 
•Tidenee,  107.    Hor  deportment  at  the  stake,  107. 

Oasette,  London ;  its  nature,  115. 

Gentlemen,  the  country,  of  the  17th  century;  their  fe^ 
ings,  occupations,  and  connections,  04-M. 

Qtrmany;  earlr  couTersion  of  her  princes  to  Christianity, 
S.  Effects  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  upon  her 
people,  14. 

Gibbons,  Qrinllng^  128. 

OUlles,  Peter;  munlered  by  Graham  of  GlaTorikouse,  148. 

Glastonbury ;  Monmouth's  bait  at,  176. 

Gloucester,  101. 

Godf^y,  Sir  Edmondsbury;  his  mysterious  murder,  and 
popular  trentj  thnebv  created,  00. 

Oodolphin,  Sidney,  75.  Aptitude  Ibr  business,  predOeetloBs 
and  tastes,  75.  Elevated  to  the  peerage  and  appointed 
First  Oommissloner  of  the  Treasury,  76.  His  position  at 
the  aoceesion  of  James  II.  132.  Acquiesces  in  the  per 
Ibrmaaee  of  mass  in  the  palace,  140. 

Goodenough,  Richard,  166.  His  partldpatlon  in  Whig 
plots,  156, 160,  note.  His  flight  a^  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  capture,  and  pardon,  105.  His  enmity  to  Oornlsh, 
and  eTidence  against  him,  106.  His  share  in  the  per- 
secution of  Bateman,  107. 

GoTemment ;  its  progress  in  rude  societies,  0.  Breach  of 
constitutional  powers  by.  how  to  be  jrspelled,  10. 

Grafton,  Duke  of;  130.  Ills  leadership  of  the  advanced 
ffUMd,  and  skirmish  with  the  rebels  at  Philip's  Norton, 

Graham  of  Claverhouse;  blasphemies  of  his  troops,  and 
fttrodtiet  perpetrated  upon  the  Scottish  Oovenanters, 
147-148.    His  anlmodty  towards  Argyle,  166. 

, ^ .  of  Jl      '  •    ' 


movement  of  Argylo's  trooiM  upon  It,  and  its 
commercial  Insignificance  in  the  17th  century,  164. 

Qnjj  Ford,  Lord  Orey  of  Wark ;  his  imprisonment  and 
•seape  fVom  the  Tower,  166-157.  Lands  at  Lyme  with 
Monmouth,  170.  His  deffaat  and  retreat  171.  His 
•dvloe  to  Monmouth,  and  preservation  of  the  altar  of 
Wells  Oithedral  from  desecratton,  178.  His  command 
of  the  cavalry  at  Sedgemoor,  and  rout  and  flight  of  his 
ftrees,  180.  His  flight  with  Buyse  and  Monmouth,  182. 
His  capture,  182.  His  imprisonment  at  Ringwood,  and 
conveyance  to  London,  183.  Ills  fortitude  before  the 
King,  184.    Large  sum  paid  bv  him  for  his  pardon,  194. 

QtWy  Lady  Jane ;  comparison  of  her  podtlon  with  that  of 
Monmouth,  75. 

Grindal,  ArehbUhop;  his  dislike  of  conseeratlon,  H. 

GuOdibrd,  Francis  Earl  of.  Lord  Keeper ;  his  rise  to  power, 
81.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  In  Gates'  and  Bedloe^s 
plots,  81.  His  defldendes  as  a  statesman,  81.  His  posi- 
tion at  the  aoeession  of  James  II.,  132-188.  His  political 
fiinetlons  transferrsd  to  Jeffreys,  134.  His  advice  to 
James  on  the  eolleotion  of  the  revenue,  and  rc^jeetion 
thereof,  135.  His  last  appearance  In  his  court,  warning 
to  the  King,  and  death,  180. 

Gunpowder  Plot;  its  influence  upon  popular  fteling,  68. 

Gttstavus  Adolphus,  20. 

Gwnn,  Eleanor,  62. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  royal  assent  given  to  It,  78. 

HaUflix;  parliamentary  privilege  conferred  upon  it  by 
Cromwell,  40.    Abolition  of  the  privUege,  41. 

HalUkx,  George  Savile,  Viscount  (subsequently  Marquees 
of) ;  his  entrance  to  the  eoundls  of  Charles  IT.,  72.  His 
character,  politics,  and  literary  attainments,  72.  His 
vindication  of  the  appellation  of  Trimmer,  72.  His 
tMias  and  predilections,  72-73.    Success  of  his  oratory 
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hitlM#brtBB'ontli*Bnl«liniMn,n,andnale.  Bk 
opposition  to  th«  King's  violatfoas  of  law,  80.  Ute  «d» 
duet  on  the  Massarhnsetts  charter  question,  and  nnpepu* 
larlty  with  James.  81.  His  retention  of  oflice  justlflsd,  fiU 
His  ooBStltiMloiial  suggestions  to  the  King,  and  oppod* 
tion  thereto  by  Rocbcitor  and  the  Duke  of  York,  81, 62. 
Attempts  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  bribe  him  or  pcoeura  kto 
" — ml,  82.  His  aeonsatloD  of  Roeheeter,  and  iU  tsm« 
/  results,  82.  Stoppage  of  the  proeeedinipi  by  the 
/s  Hlness,  128.  Hk  position  at  Chartw's  death,  13t 
His  removal  from  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Preddeney  of  the 
OounoU,  182b  James's  duplklty  towaida  him,  133.  His 
conduct  wImb  mass  was  performed  in  the  palaoe^ltt. 
His  protest  against  tite  sentence  on  Argyle,  150. 

Hale,  121. 

Hall,  Bishop,  notice  o^  22,  nota 

Halley,  122. 

Hampden,  John,  his  opposltloii  to  the  levying  of  ship 
money,  26.  Ills  reasons  Ibr  opposing  the  King,  31.  His 
impeachment,  32.  His  merits  hi  the  field,  34.  His  laU. 
34.    See  London,  105. 

Harrington,  James,  120. 

Harrison,  42. 

HastingB,  battle  ot,  and  its  oonsequenoes,  4. 

Ilemhig,  107. 

Henrietta  of  Orleans!    See  Orieaas. 

Henry  I.    See  Beaoderc 

Henry  IV.    See  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Henry  VIII. ;  oonsequenoes  of  the  mlstauce  of  the  peopls 
to  his  arbltraiy  demands,  12.  Reformation  in  England 
under  him,  18.    His  ecdedaatlcal  qrstem,  U. 

Heredlury  deaoent;  Instances  of  departure  from  the  rate 
oi;2l. 

HewUng,  William  and  Bei^amin;  their  condemnation  to 
death  by  Jeffreys;  fortitude  of  William  at  his  execution; 
eflbrts  of  his  sister  to  induce  James  IL  to  spare  B«i^ 
rain's  life;  his  exeeutkni,  102. 

Hickee,  John,  180.    Bee  Lisle,  Alloa.       < 

Highwaymen  In  the  reign  of  Ghariea  11.,  113. 

History ;  temptations  to  the  ftlalfleatlon  of,  8. 

Uobbes,  Thomas;  Influeace  of  his  opinions,  68. 

Holland;  war  with,  66l  Arrival  of  her  fleet  in  the  ThaoMa 
66.  Popular  indignation  on  the  oeoaslon,  67.  Treaty  of 
)  with  her,  67.    Her  Ihar  of  Lewis  XIV.,  60.    Hsr 


ptoaperity  and  powet,  50.   Impresuinns  produced  on  trsr 
vellera  by  her  aspect,  60.    IMpIo  nUianoe  with  England 


■abvher     .      ,  

and  Sweden,  60.  Invaded  by  FranoOk  64.  Tvnof  and  ea* 
oeoeesof  her  people  thereby  exdtod,  64.  Her  condort 
under  William  of  Oranga*  tnd  repolalon  of  the  Invader^ 
66.  Roiews  peace  with  England,  66.  Aid  rendcfedhtr 
by  British  traopa  under  Ossory,  67.  Oondudcs  the  peace 
of  Ntancguen,  67.  Interviews  of  Jsmies  with  her  amfaas' 
sadora,  and  fruitkas  attempts  of  her  government  to  pre- 
vent the  Miling  of  the  Whto  reftwees,  162,  ItiO. 

Hollk ;  hk  views  rektive  to  (Saris^a  proceedings,  8L  Hta 
Impeachment,  82. 

Helmea,  Abeaham ;  hk  capture  at  Sedgemoor;  bk  bearing 
when  examined  before  the  King;  hk  antidpation  or 
death;  Incident  at  hk  oseentko/ioi,  102. 

Hooker ;  nettee  of;  28. 

Hooper,  Bishop;  hk  martyidom,  16. 

Horses  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  03. 

Horseradur;  spread  of  its  popularity,  03. 

House  of  Commons ;  ik  first  dttlnga,  6.  Tactics  of  the 
oppodtioo  in  it,  at  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  24.  Ke- 
monstimnce  to  Charles  I.,  81.  Impeachment  of  the  Fire 
Members,  82.  Zeal  for  rqyalty  and  eplsoopacy,  52.  Op- 
podtlon  to  Chariea  U.,  67.  Grants  800,0002.  to  him,  68. 
jUgU  measures  induced  by  the  alarm  exdted  by  Oaies's 
dlsdosnres,  60.    Bee  Parliament 

House  of  Lords ;  Ik  unwillingness  to  saoond  the  designs  «f 
Charles  I.,  28.  First  exdnsion  of  OathoUca  tma  it, 
60.  Its  proceedings  in  reference  to  impenchmenk  against 
some  of  ik  members,  164. 

Howard,  Philip ;  hk  Influence  at  the  court  of  BooMt  138. 

Howe^  Jdhn,  68.  Departs  from  Eagkud  in  consequence  of 
the  peraeention  of  the  Bkssnten,  108,  note. 

Huddkstoo,  John;  saves  Charles  IL'a  life  at  Woreestss^ 
and  adminkters  the  ooosdatlons  of  the  Romish  lUth  ts 
Um  in  his  last  moaMuts,  120. 


Huma»  Sir  Patrick:  k^tUeated  In  the  Whig  plok;  eeoapes 
to  the  Continent;  character  of  hk  proeeedinga,  16a  In- 
with  Argyk*s  pkns,  168, 164^  165. 


B  from  the  coontrj,  166. 

k  the  inpriaonmant  of  Stiailoid, 


flight,  16&    Hkc 
Hyde, Edward;  denuu 

20.   See  Clarendon. 
Hyde,  Iiiwrenoe;  hk  advent  to  power,  76.  Bk  capabOitiss 

for  budness;  Infirmities  of  temper,  and  hatred  of  the 

Monoonfotmists,  7&  SeeBooheder. 
Impeachment  of  the  Five  Membws,  82. 
Impeachmenk;  confltoting  dedsJons  of  the  House  of  Leeds 

upon  them,  164. 
Indemnity,  Act  of;  maintained  by  Clarandon,  67. 
Indopendenta;  their  rise  and  character,  84.  Their  podtion 

at  the  Hestocation,  46w  See  Puritans. 
IndulgaDce;  gnntsd  to  the  Scottish  Preabyteriana,  66b  Ita 
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II  by  the  GalM],  Ot.    ICxoitoBcnk  theMapon,  65. 
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Iten- 


luooMit  XI.:  hlfl  oonfUete  with  Lewli  XIY.; 


of  Karop*  with  Ma  •flDortB,  and  paeilto 
BlieT  towwrda  BiuriMd.  18&  *^ 


tympaAhj 
ienqrof  hit 
poUey  towwrda  BnglMd,  18& 
Inu  in  the  17th  century,  114. 

Iieiead;  eontnwtod  inflnencea  of  tha  Biooiiih  and  AngUeaa 
Churche*  in,  14.  Ita  atete  at  the  death  of  Btaabeth,  and 
mbiBlaaion  to  Bngliafa  role,  19.  Inaignlfleanea  of  it*  lite- 
-'     ItBadhedimtotheoldidth,80.    N^lected 


ntarejlO. 
hf  lis  - 
Qranwcll, 

between  the  Enffllah  and  OaltkffaoiB,  66.  Oomplalntaof 
nhaWf 


eonqaerora,  S9.    Ita  aul^nfatloD   by 
Ita  state  under  Gfaarlea  U.,  66.    ^    " 


rftanti^  66.    Amount  (rf  the  Lrad  Jieii- 


iit,14. 


Ita  Catholic  li 
tenant'a  income,  92. 

Irlrii  Bebellion;  ontbnBak.of  the,  81. 

Inm.  See  HIaea  and  Xlnemlfc 

laKngtoQ,  IM. 

Italy ;  enscta  of  Fapal  domination  upon  tt,  14. 

4anMaL;  conaoUdation  of  the  three  hingdoma 
SO.  Inflocnee  of  hia  aoceaalon  upon  the  graataeaa  of 
England,  30.  Bla  padfle  tendendea,  20.  PecuUarltiaa  of 
|*fa  ^uuractar,  21. 

4|mea,  Duke  of  York,  afterwarda  Jamea  IL ;  bla  eharaeter, 
6a  Hia  Proteatentiam  pnapeoted,  66l  Acquieaeea  in  the 
aacret  alliance  with  Lewie  XIV.,  61.  Hia  auperatiUon 
and  bigotry,  61.  Hia  realgnatiMi  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
mfndahlpi.  66.  Pnbllo  di^ke  of,  upon  hia  marriage  with 
Mary  of  Modena,  68.  Hfai  retirement  to  BmaRela,  pend- 
ing the  excitement  oeeeiftoaed  by  Oataa'a  diaeloavraa,  70. 
Agitation  againathim  upon  the  ani^^  of  the  Szdoalon 
Bm,  70,  78.  74,  76,  77.  Hia  return  from  Brnaaela  and 
departure  tir  the  gipvemment  of  gcotland,  76.  Cluraoker 
oThla  adminiatratlDn  there,  80.  Hia  return  to  England, 
«Dd  uneonatitutional  reeumption  of  the  direetiou  of 
naval  affaira,  8a  Hia  animoalty  towaida  Haliftu,  81. 
His  encouragement  of  Roeheatet'adealgna,  and  oppoaitloa 
to  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  81.  Awriimment  of  the 
Poet  Office  revennee  to  him,  84,  86.  Hia  ptoeeedinga 
during  the  King*a  iUneaa,  128, 129.  Hia  aeeeaakm  to  the 
fhime,  and  apeeeh  to  the  PilTy  Counei],  18L  Hia  pio- 
daoMtlon  aa  king,  18L  State  of  hia  adminlatratton,  182. 
And  ehaagea  therein,  182.  Hia  duplidtr  to  aiUlfiuc,  188. 
vSh  eolteeikni  of  Cnatoau  without  parUaaentaiy  aane* 
tton,  18ft.  Hia  proclamation  tor  a  pacttament,  and  ISmr 
•C  Lewia  XIV.,  136.  Perptexltlea  of  hte  poaitlon,  186. 
ma  attitude  towarda  Barlllon,  aoBepianee  of  Freneh 

I8a,i8a  Hii 


Money,  and  1ntrl^;uea  Ibr  mora,  180, 
with  Arabella  GhurohiU,  and  dlnatdk  of  her  brother  on 
m  embaaa^  to  Lewla,  18a  ^foeltoa  of  eentlBantal 
gowemvienla  towarda  England  upon  hia  aimwaiifla,  187, 
US.  H;^  OMDdnet  in  lefeiunoe  to  hia  eommotlott  with 
iMwia,  1W9.  Olebfutlon  of  Boniah  ritea  to  hia  pahm, 
189,  UXK  Hie  ooronUtoo,  paraimonyoipoa  the  oeoaaloo, 
and  rellglona  ineonaiatendea  at  the  oeremonial,  14a  En- 
thuatasm  of  theTorlaa  and  their  addraaaea  to  him,  141. 
Biaezultotlon  at  the  reaultof  the  eleetlooa,  142.  Hia 
eommandato  tte  Seottlah  Parliament,  14a-  Hia  libeinr 
nlitj  of  aentiment  in  adveraity,  and  peraecwting  aplrit 
whilst  in  power,  147.  Hia  toierathm  for  the  Quakera,  and 
putialityflDrVimamPenn,149L  Hia  taetiea  towarda  the 
new  Parliament,  and  conlerencee  of  hia  emiaaailea  with 
the  ^rlea,  161.  Hia  apeeeh  ftom  the  throne,  and  adaso- 
rdtiott  to  tlM  Oommona,  162.  Hia  anger  at  the  prooied- 
laga  of  the  comi..ittee  of  religion,  163.  Hia  attempt  to 
^ieaitrvj  AxgjhjlW.  Hiapraparatlonain  antidpatlonef 
the  moramentaoftbe  Whig  reftigeea,  162.  Rte  appeal  to 
the  Dutch  amiMaaadora  thereupon,  162.  Hia  vtodlattTe- 
meaa  towaida  Argylo,  16a  Hia  Intorregatoriaa  to  Ayloflb, 
and  Aylolfe'a  xvpij.  168.  Davaatationa  and  brutality  of 
hia  afinliiwiilaa  In  Argylediire,  16a  Monmonth'a  manl- 
toeto  asalnat  him,  170.  Proeeedlnfea  of  hia  Ooundl  on 
xeoeiving  the  Uayor  of  Lyme'a  letter,  171, 172.  Hia  ad- 
journment of  the  Roaaea,  17a  Hia  gratitude  to  WiUhuB 
ef  Orange  t>r  rdntoreamonta,  17a  Sxplottoaadtdumph 
of  hia  Ibreea  over  Monmouth.  (See  Monmouth;  Sedge- 
moor.)  Monmonth'a  letteva  to  Urn,  188, 18a  Hlalntaiv 
▼tow  with,  umI  eonduet  towaida  Monamuth,  181.  Bla 
totorriew  with  Grey,  184.  Hia  leftnal  of  mefoy  to  AUee 
Ude,  180, 19a  Terlfleatlon  of  GfaurdkiU'a  oompUmeat  to 
Ua  demeaey,  192.  Hia  departure  from  the  proper  rale 
aftraatoient  towaida  dlaeoB&fltodrebela,  194.  Hlaesten- 
akm  of  pardona  to  Oiey,  Coehrane^  and  other  leaden  of 
the  huurgenta,  194.  Hia  weleama  to  Jef&reya  on  hia  re- 
tam  from  tlie  Bloody  Aaaiaea;  and  anbaaqueot  endaa- 
wooratoTid  bimaelfef  the edinm attaehtag  tohlaaBta, 
18&.  HiacruattytathecaaeaarPerBleyand  BUxabeth 
Grant,  194. 
Iwffnijn  (Judge),  £nrGeorfe,aflarwarda  Lord ;  hia  adTanee- 
m«at  by  Jamea  n..  and  hia  early  legal  training,  Ua 
Wittidnna,  133.  Hia  political  apoataay,  and  anbaenri- 
•ner  to  Jamea,  184.  BSa  temper,  personal  baUto  and 
todvlseneea,  134.  Hiaetoratlon  tothe cabinet  and  the 
peeTwge,134.  HU  eottdnet  to  Onildftird,  184.  Hlaadrkse 
toJaaaeawpen  thaeolleelloaof  theOualama,136.  Hta 
fartftripation  to  the  elacUona,  142.*  Hia  eondnot  on  the 


trial  ofBkhardBaxtonlM.  Sato  ooft  «m  tha  Wcatacm 
dreuit,  isa  Hia  oondnet  on  the  trial  of  Ali  )e  Llala,  lOa 
Uolda  the  Bloody  Aaalaea,  190, 19a  Hia  oonflaealion  of 
the  properly  of  the  rebela;  extortiqn%  and  aale  of  par- 
done,  19a  Uia  welcome  at  court  on  hb  return  ftom  the 
weat;  hatred  of  the  Someraetahire  people  ibr  hia  ma- 
mory,  and  danger  taeurrad  by  hia  deaeendanto  in  travels 
Bag  there,  196.  Hia  iq>pototment  to  the  Lord  Ghaned- 
lorahlp,  and  aubaequent  atteamt  to  ild  himadf  of  the 
odium  attaching  to  bla  acta,  196. 
Jenkyn.  WlUiam ;  hia  aulbrtoga  and  death  to  Newgate  tat 
conaewnce^  aake^  andattadion  hlamamoiy  bj  Leatrangi^ 

iia  ' 

Jewel,  Blahop;  hia  oontampt  ibr  tha  ftarma  of  the  Boalah 
Church,  16. 

John,  King;  hia  fioea  and  folUea,  and  their  affect  upon 
pattoufl  progreaay  a 

Jonaon,  Ben;  toddental  aotkaa  of;  24, 61. 

Jadgea;  thdr  ofaaaouiouaneaa  to  the  Stuarta,  2a  Foment 
pr^udicee,  70.  Their  aubaarrlency  to  political  proaecu- 
ttona,  80.   PeriU  of  their  yoeatk>n  north  of  the  Trent.  84. 

Jariea ;  thdr  ready  ovdance  to  Oatea'a  peijuriea,  70.  Their 
political  partlaanthlp>  8a  Ihair  prooeedtoga  north  of 
theTrenC56; 

Ken,  ThoaMa,%BldM»p  of  Bath  and  Wella;  hia  elbrto  to 
toduce  Gharlea  II.  to  accept  the  Euchariat,  12&  Hia 
eoufcraacaa  with  Monmouta  prior  to  the  latter'a  execu- 
tion, 184-186.  Hia  exertiona  on  behalf  of  the  peraeented 
reba3a,lS8.  Hia  moral  worth  and  yirtuea,  189,  and  note. 
Hie  Interoeadoaa  with  the  King,  196. 

Ketch,  John,  the  executioner;  hia oharaetor,  186,  and  aoto. 
Uia  conduct  at  Uoomouth'a  decapitation,  186,  ISa 

Klffln.    See  Uewllng. 

King,  Gregory;  hia  atatlatical  calcniationa.  See  Agriaal- 
ture;  People;  Population. 

Kinga,  early  Itogliah;  extont  of  their  prerogatirea,  0. 
Umltotiona  of  the  aame,  0.    Vrequently  depoaed,  prior 


to  the  union  of  the  Roaee,  11. 

Kirke,  Odond  Percy :  hia  dlaaolotenea%  extortiona,  wanton 
neaiee,  and  ptoeeedinga  at  Tangier ;  irooical  nickname 
of  hia  foldiera,  187.  Aaaaasinatoa  the  lebd  priaonera  at 
Taunton;  rcTeliiaa  and  crueltlea  of  hia  oScera;  and 
extent  of  hia  alaughtara,  187. 188.  Hia  lore  of  money, 
and  aale  of  proteetiona  to  fbgitivea;  brutality  attributed 
to  him,  188.  Diaaatiafaotion  of  the  goyernment  with  hit 
lenity  to  wealthy  dellnq^penta,  183,  and  note. 

KneUer,  Sir  Godfrey,  122. 

Knighta*  aerrice ;  abolition  of  tenure  by,  46. 

KnIperdoUng,  la 

Laguerre,  122. 

Lambert;  bla  ambition  to  auceeed  Cn>mwel],  42.  Hli 
abandonment  \a  hia  troopa,  and  capture,  4a  Uia  eacapa 
and  recapture,  44. 

Lambe;  a  nickname  glyen  to  Klrke'a  aoldiera,18a  Sot 
Kbrke. 

Lancaater  and  York;  ftctiona  o^  6-7. 

Land.    Bee  Agrleultdre ;  Bent 

Language,  BngUab;  ite  deyetopment,  & 

Language,  connection  between  languagea  and  religlotti 
flilth,2a 

Laud ;  hia  oharaetor,  26.    Hia  execution,  8a    See  Church. 

Lauderdale;  hia  politieal  character,  63.  Hia  Presbyterian 
tondendM,  6a  Unpopularity  with  the  Gommoai^  6a 
Hia  nina  in  office,  92.    SeeCabaL 

Law;  xingly  yiolatlona  oi;  how  arenged  to  the  middto 
agea,ia 

League  and  CoTonant;  onlbroamant  of  it  by  the  ParUa^ 
•  ment,  8& 

Lebon,  Joaeph;  iUaely  aoeuaed  of  hmtallty,  18a 

Laeda;  parliamantarj  priyilegaa  conlerred  upon  it  bj 
Cromwell,  40.  .Abrogation  of  the  privilege^  4L  Arconat 
of  the  town  in  the  17th  oantuxj,  lOL 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  122. 

Leatrange,  Boger;  duvactar  of  hia  "Obaerrator;"  hto 
tonFloBi,  and  conduct  towarda  hia  adyeraaxiea,'  116, 146^ 
147,  note.    Hia  deetlon  to  parliament,  161. 

Lawia  XIT.;  pahllo  ladlgnattoa  at  the  aale  of  Dunkirk  to 
him,  6a  Hia  reyenue  and  military  power,  6a  Hit 
efaaraatar.  69.  Effeet  of  the  Triple  Alliance  unon  hit 
dealgBt,  6a  ma  relationa  with  Cbarlea  II.,  00.  Hit 
yiewa  with  reapeot  to  Bngland,  61^-62.  Hia  reaontmeat 
at  Danby'a  prooeedtoga,  67.  Influence  of  hia  moyementf 
vpon  tha  BngUah  oountry  party,  67.  Hia  maohtoationt 
agalnat  Dan^,  60.  Hia  poQcy  towarda  Cbarlea,  82.  Hia 
taetiea  on  tha  death  of  Cbarfaa;  pecuniary  adyanoea  to. 
JaoMa,  and  policy  towarda  him  aad  hia  Menda,  135, 186^ 
187.  Hia  conlUcta  with  the  Court  of  Borneo  13a  Doabto 
Indaeed  by  Jamea'a  Tadl]atlon&  189. 

Ude^  John ;  hit  podtlon  duriagua  Commonwealth,  180. 

Lide^  Alice  (widow  of  tha  aboye);  didtera  John  Hicket 
and  Kichard  Ndthorpe^  189.  Her  boaeydence;  illegality 
of  her  trial,  189.  Her  aentenca,  19a  The  King  refnaea 
to  apare  her  Ulb;  mitigatton  of  her  doom  from  bumtog 
to  bebeadtog,  and  exeoatton  of  the  aentenoe,  190-19L 

Utoratore;  dawn  oi;  in  England,  &  Ite  Ueeatioua cha* 
raoter  under  Charlee  11..  6a  Scardty  of  book*  in 
eonntiy  plaoaa^  aad  impedlmente  to  their  tranamiaikM^ 
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Franeh  Mtontura,  llT-118. 


n«.    Feniile  «datt<IOD,  lliL 

centlemen,  117.    I&flottoee  of  Ffraeh 

ImmoTalitr  of  Snglldi  polite  Utmmture,  118-110.    Dedl- 

Mttoni  and  tkeir  l^jiirioai  InfloanM  upon  lltemtnre, 

119-iao.    Spirit  of  the  ntini  of  the  time,  120.    See 

Drmma. 

liturgy:  Its  attempted  Impoeltioii  upon  the  Sects,  97. 
Rettcred  In  Bngkad  bj  Charles  II.,  o2. 

Uterpool;  its  pMt  and  present  state  described  and  eon- 
trast«d,102. 

Loeke,  John :  takes  no  ihare  lo  the  sehemes  of  the  Whif 
exiles;  his  acquaintance  with  Shaflestairj,  and  Ita 
iBjnriona  consequences;  derices  of  the  court  party  to 
•ntrap  htm;  their  ftflnre;  Ms  ezpnlMon  ftom  his 
college;  his  bearing  under  oppression,  181, 16i. 

Lollards  and  Alblgenslans ;  IkUiire  of  their  designs,  13. 

London;  its  visitation  by  the  great  PUgne  and  Vlra,  67. 
Its  charter  oonflaeated,  78;  and  forlbtted  to  the  Crown, 
80.  (See  also  p.  104.)  Its  nresent  and  past  position  and 
population,  as  eonpared  ?r1th  other  Bngltsh  towns  and 
with  Amsterdam,  103.  Its  shipping  and  Customs,  108. 
Change  in  the  character  and  extent  of  its  eubnrbs;  Its 
modem  hrit^^es  and  andant  bridge,  104.    Its  salubrity, 

City  of  London  >-Chataetor  of  Its  ardkiteeturs  in  1886^ 
104.  RaTages  of  the  great  firs;  resuscitation  fh>m  Its 
ruins ;  change  in  iu  character,  and  in  the  habits  of  its 
dttoens,  104.  Magnifloenoe  of  its  mansions  in  the  olden 
time,  104.  Patriotism  of  its  ancient  dtisens ;  splefidour 
of  its  clTic  fesUvities,  104.  Its  political,  Intellectual, 
monetary,  and  military  importance,  10ft.  Its  trainbands 
and  their  serrloes  at  critical  junetures ;  Buoklngliam  and 
8bafteiiburv*B  dty  manrions,  106. 

Vtehionable  London: — ^Bloomsbury  Square,  Mon- 
mouth's  mansion  in  Soho  Square,  105.  Southampton 
House,  snipe  Rhootlng;  Montague  House  (afterwards  the 
British  Museum);  Saint  James's;  Clarendon's  Palace, 
106.  The  Ckmdult;  the  Peetfleld;  Corent  Garden,  106. 
Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  106.    St  James's  Squara,  106. 

London  Streets :— Absence  of  pavements  and  drainage ; 
riiop  signs;  dangers  at  night,  106^  107.  Introduction  of 
street  lamps  by  Heming,  107. 

Londoners;  Intercourse  between  then  and  prorindals  in 
the  17th  century,  110.  Their  nnwilllngness  to  Join  In 
Monmouth's  Insurrection,  176.  Arrests  of  the  suspected, 
during  Monmouth's  rebellion,  170. 

Low  Countries.    See  Holland. 

Ludlow,  Edmund ;  reftiass  to  Join  In  the  enterprises  of  the 
Whig  exiles,  168. 

Lumloy,  Richard  Lord,  178, 182. 

Luther.  23,  84. 

Lyme,  Dorsetuhire;  aspect  of.  In  1686, 169. 

Mac  CkUum  More.    See  Argyle,  Karl  o£ 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  116,  note. 

Haclachlan,  Margaret,  and  Margaret  WDson ;  their  perae- 
eution  and  death,  148. 

Magistrates,  PuriUn ;  Interfore  with  popular  sports,  48. 

Magistrates,  Royalist;  persecute  the  Dissenters,  62. 

Magna  Charta.  6.     - 

Manchester;  Introduced  into  Oomwell's  parilamentary 
adieme.  40.  Its  pririlege  abolished,  41.  Its  prosperity 
in  tbo  17th  oentury,  lOL  Its  manufMtnrea  and  popula- 
tion, 101. 

Mandni,  127.    SeeMaaarin. 

Marston  Moor;  victory  of;p86. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen  of  James  IT. :  her  r^padty  and 
thaftof  her  attendants;  partidpates  In  the  sale  of  the 
rebels  into  slavery ;  extortionate  ransom  exacted  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  198,  IM. 

Mary,  Queen;  effects  of  tha  eruelties  of  her  rsign  upon 
imblle  feelhig,  68. 

Mary,  Princess;  her  marriage  with  Wllllsm  of  Orange,  67. 
-  Her  Innovations  upon  Dutch  etlquetts,  167. 

Marylabone.    See  London,  103. 

MatthIss  and  KnlpeMolhig,  18. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  64. 

Masarin^  Hortenaia  Mandni,  Dudieas  of;  h«r  tnHuence  iu 
the  court  of  Charles  IT.,  137. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bidhop  of  Winchester :  early  trained  to  arms ; 
his  participation  In  the  fight  with  Monmouth.  178, 181. 

Military  system  of  Kiigland  under  Charlas  II.,  86-fM). 

miitla;)  organised  in  aid  of  Monk,  U.  Its  coosUtutkm 
and  complement,  86.  Party  and  popular  sentiments 
insplied  by  it,  86. 

Milton,  John ;  ineifectuany  appeals  against  a  eenaorshlp, 
73.    His  political  works  burned  at  Oxford,  80. 

nines  and  Mlnerah  In  Sngland ;  at  the  death  of  Charies 
II.,  93.  Karly  Importance  of  tlie  tin  mines  of  Oomwall, 
and  quantity  produced  about  1686, 98.  Account  of  the 
copper  mines  In  1686,  04.  Worthlessness  of  the  salt 
fbrmerlv  manuflictured  in  Bngland,  Oi.  Bngli»h  iron 
works  in  1686,  94.  Importance  of  the  Knglish  coal 
mines,  and  former  and  present  consumption  of  coal,  94. 

Mings,  Sir  Christopher;  his  heroism,  00. 

Mlnlstem;  limitH  natursof  thdrrespondbllity  lnthel7th 
century,  81.  Thdr  offldal  looomes,  and  corruption,  01, 02. 


10. 


«r  aoutttirlAowa 


Mob;  when, first  heard  of,  7& 

Mdiera,  119. 

Monarobleo,  limited,  i(f  the  middle  agas;  thdr  nature,  8. 
Oenecal  subddenoe  into  absolute  nM>narchiei^  12.  Iteg 
Ush  monarchy  an  exception  to  this  rule,  18. 

Monastic  Instttntlons  of  the  ndddle  ages;  their  value  «■ 
ODtpotatlons  of  literature,  adenea,  and  art,  3. 

Monk,  George  (afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle) ;  his  cfaacso> 
ter,  48.  He  marebes  into  Kngland,  48 ;  and  dedarea  flv 
a  free  parliament,  48.  Bis  naval  acUcrements,  80.  Hii 
great  income,  01. 

Monk,  Christopber,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  See  Albema^ 
Christopher  Duke  of. 

Monmouth,  James  Duke  of;  his  birth,  appearance  at  conr% 
and  marriage.  74.  Honours  conforrod  on  him ;  his  pom 
lartty  with  the  Puritans  and  the  coontrv  party;  hJi 
military  successes,  74.  His  pretended  legitimaqr,  and 
story  of  the  black  box  in  coaneetkm  therewith,  74.  Pub- 
lic rdoldngs  in  his  honour,  74.  Defeats  the  Covenanter^ 
76.  HlMipartldpatlonintbaWhlgplots,79.  Bis  vohm- 
tary  exile,  79.  Charles's  conduct  regardina  him,  KL 
His  residence  In  Holland,  and  gaieties  at  the  Hagne^ 
167.  Refuses  to  Join  in  Feigusan's  prqjeets,  168.  HIa 
grief  at  his  father's  death,  and  departure  from  tht 
Hague,  168.  His  attadiment  to  Lady  Wentworth,  lft& 
Success  of  Ferguson's  solidtations  to  him,  and  joy  of  the 
English  exiles  thereupon,  169.  His  temperament,  161. 
His  saeriflees  In  aid  of  the  expedlUon,  lOL  Attempts  of 
the  Dutch  government  to  prevent  his  sailing  from  HoK 
land,  160.  Perils  of  his  voyage,  and  safe  landing  of  hH 
party  at  Lyme,  160-170.  Knthnsiasm  in  his  foTonr ;  hJs 
maniftsto,  170.  His  popularity  in  the  West,  170.  Pre^ 
parations  to  oppose  him,  171.  Bnoounter  at  Bridport, 
171.    Defeats  Albsmarle  at  Axminstsr,  171.    Advanoea 


to  Tkunton,  172.  Bill  of  attainder  passed  against  hin^ 
and  reward  offered  for  his  apprsbendon,  172.  His  reoe^ 
tk>n  at  Taunton,  173.    Assumes  the  ttUe  of  king;  hii 


nrodamsttens,  174.  Reflections  upon  his  conduct,  174- 
176.  His  recepUon  at  Bridgewater,  176.  Government 
pieparations  to  oppose  him,  176-176.  His  design  on 
Bristol ;  leUnqnlshasent  thereof;  176-177.  Skirmtdi  at 
PbUip's  Norton,  and  arrival  at  Vrome,  177,  His  de» 
pondency,  178.  His  rstnm  to  Brklgewater,  178.  HIi 
remlulscencss  on  seeing  Dumbarton's  regiment,  178L 
His  preparations  for  attack,  179.  Arrival  of  his  troooa 
upon  Sedgemoor,  180.  Commencement  of  the  battia^ 
and  Ulspenial  of  his  cavalry  under  Grey's  oommand,  18& 
His  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  infancy ;  deapair  at  hia 
flOlen  fortunes,  and  departure  from  the  fleki,  ISO-lSk 
Attempta  to  elude  pursuit,  182.  His  capture,  1S3.  he^ 
tsrs  to  tlie  King  and  Queen  Dowager;  imprisonment  al 
RIngwood,  and  conveyance  to  London,  183.  Hla  intmih 
view  with  the  King,  184.  His  biterview  with  his  wifo, 
184-186.  His  execution,  186-180.  His  memoiy  cherished 
by  tlie  common  people^  186-187. 

Monopolies,  question  of  tbe,  18. 

Montague,  Ralph ;  his  proceedings  against  Danby,  69. 

Morals  and  manners  under  Charles  II.,  68. 

More,  Henty,  96. 

Mnggleton,  Lodowlck ;  his  Iknaticism,  48.  Hia  punJshmanl 
by  Jelfrsys,  188. 

Mulgrave,  John  Shoflldd,  Bart  of,  89. 

Naselqr,  battie  of;  86. 

Narboroogh,  Sir  John,  90. 

Navy ;  its  condition  under  Charles  II.,  88, 00. 

Nelthorpe,  Riohard,  189. 

Newcaatte,  103. 

Newcastle,  Bake  of.  98. 

Newdetters,  116, 116. 

Newspapers;  their  nature  in  the  17th  centuij,  116. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac ;  his  influence  on  th«  age,  122. 

NiaMguen,  Treaty  of,  68. 

BoncoBformiata;  expelled  firom  thdr  benefices,  62. 
eutions  against  them,  68.    Revival  of  the  peiial  statutes 
against  them,  78.    See  Independents,  Puritans,  Ac. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of,  180. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of;  thdr  hcapitallty  and  magnificence,  lOlw 

Normandy;  separation  of  Bngland  from,  6. 

Normans;  tbdr  characteristics,  4.  Bifocto  of  their  m^ 
quest  of  Bngland,  4.  Thdr  treatment  of  the  Saxona.  4» 
Thdr  expldta  In  Buropa'  and  Asia,  4.  Animodty  be> 
twaea  them  and  the  Saxons,  6.  ReeondUation  and 
anudgamatlon  of  the  races,  6,  6. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  104.  His  career  in  the  hevant;  hii 
ohaiaetsr,  aequlnments,  and  conduct  as  sheriff  of  Loi»> 
don,  163-164.  His  plan  tat  rdsing  additional  taxea» 
and  adoption  thereof,  IM. 

North,  Vranda.    See  Gulhilbrdl 

North,  Roger;  his  view  of  his  brother's  character,  8L 

Northumbartau&d,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of,  186. 

Nortfanmbefland,  Duke  of;  son  of  Charlos  U.,  180. 

Norwich  In  1686;  its  Importance;  its  attractkms  fbr  tha 
learned  and  the  curious ;  its  population  in  169S,  lOO-lOU 

Oatea,  Titus;  hla  cfaaracter,  69.    Alarm  produced  by  bin 


SeealsoM 
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n,  n,  100.  Jab&m*!  action  i^aloft  blm  lbs  dmftinMitton ; 
fwdlet  thowon,  aad  indletmaat  aninat  him  for  ftjtjt 
143.    Efforto  of  hl«  par Uaaaa  tolibermt      '     ' 


c«  wiuiwwn.  ■ 

Efforta  of  hia  parUaaaa  I 

his  appearaMa  at  trial,  US.  _  Hia  oooTietion,! 


liberata  him  from  pfl- 

_,  ^,^ .    Hia  oooTietion,  aao* 

aee,  aal  pnniafament,  143, 144.    Oontinaakal  ci^Jokioga 
hia  fkta»  144.   iUflaatlona  «fon  hia  puniahmaot,  144. 
pm  Watftman. 
(kth  of  sapremaej  anforoad,  52.    laereaaa  of  ita  atrin- 

faaey.flO. 
Obnai  I  ■tor,  Tha,  116.    8aa  Laatnmga. 
Oslethoip^  Oolonal;    hia  cUaaamfitara  of  Uonmimth'a 
troopa,  177.    Repnlae  of  hia  foroaa  bj  tha  Somanatafaire 
paaaantf7,  HI. 
Onnga  Naaaaa;  iknilly  oi;  64. 


Obdloanoa,  tlia  SaiManying ;  how  pvoduead,  86. 

ORtaaaoa ;  ita  atala  at  tba  death  of  Charlaa  U.,  90-01. 

Okieans,  Hontiatta,  Doeheaa  of;  aagotlatea  hatwaan  Charlaa 
n.aiidLawiaXIV.,01.    Har  daath,  62. 

ORDond,  Jamaa  Batler,  Doha  ct,  and  tha  court  of  duriea 
IL,  63.  Hia  gxaat  Ineoma,  91.  <ain  lojaltj  and  aarrleea 
to  tfao  throM.  and  poralaritj  with  tha  OaTaliara,  182. 
ma  xamoni  ton  tha  Yioaroyaltj  of  Ireland,  US.  Hia 
popolar  raoaptlon  iiv  lAndon,  133.  Hia  aondoot  wlian 
maaa  waa  padbnnad  in  tlw  talaoa,  140. 

Ortiocn,  Sir  Thoaaa,  ^    SaaDaubr. 

SuoTf,  Earl  of;  dapaita  to  aariak  iha  Dntch,  67.  Hia 
daath,133. 

Otray,  119. 

Oocted,  John  TUl,  Btabop  of;  amnmonad  to.  taka  anna 
Mlnat  Moaittoath,  176.  « 

Qsfcrd,  maothig  of  tha  parliamant  of  1681  at,  77. 

Obdbrd  UniT«nl^ ;  Ite  davotion  to  tha  Grown,  77.  Ita  pro- 
■  eaadlnga  on  tha  day  of  Lord  RnaaeU'a  axeentSon,  80. 
Oontrfbataa  -votantaan  to  oppoae  Monmouth,  176. 

Palmar,  Barbara,  Dndiamof  Oatoland,  68, 127, 136. 

IkriLhurat,  Blahop,  16. 

PtoUamant ;  eommanoaaaant  of  ita  strngglaa  with  Charlaa 
I..2dL    Ita  diaaolntiona  by  hhn,  26,  28. 

hztiament,  Tha  Long;  ita  aaaamblaiga,  28.  Vlrat  appaar* 
anea  of  the  two  groat  Sngliah  pardaa,  20.  lU  oondnot 
on  tiM  impaachaant  of  tha  riva  Mambara,  81  Oharao- 
tarof  itatroopaand  thair  s«nan]a,34.  lU  rfotorlea  in 
fha  field,  3&  Pzoeaadinga  after  Charlaa'a  delbat,  86.  Ita 
anbaaiadon  to  military  domination,  36.  Ita  azpnlak>n 
by  CromwaH,  88.  Bariral  upon  hia  death,  42.  Saoond 
aspnliton,  42.    And  final  dIaaokiUon,  43. 

PlatliamoBt  of  1660,48.    flea  OonvanUon. 

Pteliamant  of  1661 ;  ita  eleetioD,  61.  Ita  prooaadhig%  62. 
CanaBunencea  of  Oataa*a  diaeloanraa,  60. 

ffteilameat  of  1679;  alaofcad,  69.  lu  fizal  maatinga  and 
me^nirea,  70.  Gradually  aneroaohaa  upon  the  King't 
preragatlTea,  71.     Ita  prorogation,  78.    And  diaMlu* 

Iteliamentof  167»^;aleotcd,74.  Ita  fiiat  aaaUng,  76. 
Ita  diaaolntkm,  77. 

?arilamant<tf  1681;dacfiad,n.  Bald  at  Oxford,  and  dia- 
aolT«d,n. 

FaiUament  of  1686;  abated,  and  Tiolent  Tory  jMoeaad- 
inga  thereat,  141-142.  Uaeta  and  aleoU  Traror  Spaakar, 
161.  Debate  upon  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  169L 
TTottaa  tha  rarenoa,  168.  Prooaadlnga  of  the  Gommona 
aoaeeming  religion,  168.  Yotea  additional  taxaa  to  tha 
<X]ng.  163.  Prooeedinga  of  the  Lorda,  164.  Ita  lovalty 
and  alaoi^  on  tha  oeeaaion  of  Monmouth*a  raboUion, 
172.    Itaa{ioarament,173. 

Itettamant  of  Scotland.    Sea  Scotland. 

Partiea,  political;  fimt  appearance  of  the  two  great,  29. 
nMdr  eharaetar,  29.  Thair  coalitiona,  29.  Their  atate 
at  the  death  of  Charlea  IL,  82.  See  ParUamant;  Purl- 
tana;  Toriaa;  Whiga. 

PUilek,98. 

PBanon,96. 

Bembrolce,  Thomaa  Herbert,  Earl  of;  hia  preparationa  to 
vapal  Monaionth,  176.  Antidpataa  Monmouth'a  moT6> 
■amionlronevns.    Poaltion  of  hk  troopa,  170. 

Peon,  Winiaai;  hia  eduoatloa  and  fomUy  eonneetjopa; 
hia  early  aapouaal  of  Qdahariam;  aetUemant  of  hia 
tokmj,  ISO.  His  intinuMy  and  influence  with  Jamea  11^ 
and  their  eonaaqnanoaa,  160.  Natnreof  hiaaelabrity.ldO. 
Hia  ▼irtoea,  and  ancoaaa  aa  a  colonial  lawgirer;  and  ear- 
Tteaa  to  Ua  aect,  160.  Hto  quaationable  nagotlatlanab  on 
behalf  of  the  malda  of  honour,  for  the  ranaom  of  the 
Xannton  ehlidran,  194.  Hia  preaanoa  at  Oomiah'a  exaen> 
tioo,  and  teaUmony  to  hia  deportment,  196.  Pnaantat 
tba  haraing  of  Eiiaabeth  Oaunt,  197. 

Ptapte,  the  eoauaon;  their  atate  in  the  17th  centnry,  128. 
Wagea  of  tha  aoioaltnral  claaaoa,  128.  Waoaa  of 
■mnniaetnreni,  128,  124.  I«bonr  of  childrea  in  foo> 
torlaa,  121.  Wagea  of  diiarent  claaaaa  of  artiaan%  121 
Nnnber  of  panpera,126.  fieneflta  derlTed  by  tlie  ooaa> 
moQ  people  firoin  tha  pmgraaB  of  dTiHaation,  126.  De- 
loaion  which  le«la  men  to  ororrata  Um  ' 
prvoadiaj;  ffMeratloiia,  126. 

Pam,  Samuel,  132. 

PaUtionof  IUjcht;ratiflMi,26.    Tiolatad,26. 

Patty,  Sir  WlUiam,  84, 121. 


PhilVa  Naitai;  aUamtth  at,  177. 

Pli^na;  Tlaitation  of  the,  67. 

Ptantaganeta;  fail  in  their  attempts  to  unite  the  orownt 

of  Prance  and  England,  6.  jtodal  inequalitiaa  under  the 

lirat,7. 
Poooehe,98. 

Fotioa  of  LoBdos  in  1686, 107. . 

Politldans;  thair  profllgikcy  in  tba  reign  of  Charlaa  II.,  KL 
Polity,  early  English ;  iu  UabiUty  to  miarepraaentation,  8. 
PtoUezfon,  14fr  ,-  -, 

Pomfret,188.  Saemrka. 
Pnmfret,  Oountam  ot,  106. 
Ponet,  Blahop,  16. 

Popiah  plota.   See  Bedloe;  Bangariield;  Oatea. 
Popular  flkTOuritea;  their  laating  hold  upon  the  affliietionf 

of  their  admhara,  187.  ^^ 

Population  of  England  in  the  17th  century,  83.    Popular 
ktlona  upon  the  aubject,  84.     Miatakaa  of  Sir 


WUliam  Petty  and  Isaac  Voariua,  84.  Gregory  King'a 
.  obmputationa  in  1606, 84,  note.  Beporta  to  WUliam  IU. ; 
Hr.  Pinlaison'a  eatimate,  84.  Greater  increaaa  in  tha 
north  than  in  tha  aouth,  84.  EelaUTe  sUte  of  tha 
population  in  York,  Laueaahixa^  Morfoik,  Suflblk,  and 
Northampionahire,  86. 

Bortman,  Sir  WiUhun;  eommanda  tha  Somaraetshira 
miUtia,171.  Hia  meaanrea  for  pxeventittg  the  escape  of 
the  rebels,  182. 

Portamouth,  Loulaa  de  QuerouaiOa,  Bucheaa  of;  her  in- 
fluence oyer  Charlaa  IL,  68.  Her  attachment  to  hlu, 
and  conduct  in  hia  laat  momenta,  127, 128, 129. 

PMt  Office;  ita  sUte  in  1686, 114.  Eatabliahment  of  tha 
peony  poet  by  WilUam  Dookwray;  opposition  Uy  the 
plan,  114.    Ita  rerenuea,  116. 

PiwogatiTa;  of  the  early  IGngUah  Kioga,  8.  limitatlona 
thereof,  9.  Uodern  fodlitlea  for  checking  ita  undue 
exerciae,  10.  Unwarrantably  axerolaad  by  Charlea  n^ 
26,  et  acq.    Oonatitatlonal  dlfllcultiea  concerning,  66. 

Preabyteriaaiam;  distlnguiahlng  featurea  of,  16, 16. 

Preabyteriana;  coaleaoa  with  the  OtTaUaiau  42.  Baami 
why  they  weia  called  WUga,  76. 

Preaton,  Lord;  hia  tributa  to  Halifloc'a  inoorrupttbUlty, 
82,  note. 

Preaa,  the;  emandpatad  by  Charlea  IL,  78, 74^  Scardfy  af 
printing  praaaoa  in  tha  17th  oentnry,  116^  and  note.  E» 
TiTal  of  the  oenaonhip,  178. 

Pride,  Colonel,  48. 

Prldeaux,98. 

Prldeaux,  Edmund ;  xmnaom  axaalad  from  him  by  Jefl^eyi 
for  hia  liberation,  193. 

Primogeniture ;  scriptural  Tlewa  of,  21. 

Printing:  inrentionof;  ita  influenea  upon  the  Beform» 
ttonri4.  "^ 

Privy  Council;  Tample'a  plan  for  lamodelling  it,  7L  Ita 
defoeta,72. 

Pxocopiua;  hia  fabiaa  regarding  Britain,  2. 

Property ;  ita  Ticisaitudaa  on  Charlaa  datiat,  86.  After  tha 
Beatoration,  63. 

Protestantism  and  Boaan  CathoUdam ;  comparatiTe  i» 
fluenoe  o^  14. 

Proteatanto;  their  omaaltton  to  Cranmer,  17.  Tbeir  diiillka 
of  Jaaaes  n.,  60.  IkeireRorinreforanoa  to  Monmouth'a 
pretenakma  to  the  down,  76. 

Puritanism,  and  Church  of  Englandiam,  contraated,  1(L 
Ita  gradual  rise,  17.  Ita  republioan  apirit,  18.  Ita  di» 
oordaney  with  prelacy,  24. 

Puritana;  their  Tcnentton  for  Queen  EUiabeth,  18.  Thalff 
antanoaity  towards  the  Church,  2^  23.  Their  Imitation 
of  Old  Teatament  ezemplara,  28.  Their  oharacteriatloa, 
2^  Iheir  departure  for  America,  27.  ThtAr  unpopi»> 
tority  at  tha  EeatoiatloB,  47.  Their  peenliaritiea  in 
coatume  and  hablta.  48.  Their  early  and  later  career 
contraated,  48.  Their  peraeontiona,  62.  Popular  arm- 
pathy  for  their  aultoingB,  60^  Predominance  of  their 
principlea  In  the  Houae  of  Commons,  67.  PrcTalence  of  - 
tbeir  n>irit  amongat  the  rebela  exaouted  by  Jeflroys,  19L 

Pym,  John ;  hia  Tiews  relatiTc  to  Chariea's  prooeedingik 
81.  Hiaimpeachment,82.  lUa  death,  34.  See Ldndon,  106^ 

Quakera;  persecuted  by  tha  Puritan^  48.  Partiality  of 
Jamaa  IL  for  them,  149.  Tlieir  noolDterfiwence  la 
political  contentiona,  and  pacific  tenets,  140.  Coinoi- 
denca  of  their  poaitk>n  with  that  of  the  Bonmn  CktboUea, 
149.  Penn'a  hitarpoaitton  with  tha  King  in  their  ba- 
haU;i60. 

Querouaille.    See  Portamouth,  Sucha«  qL  76. 

RaleUh,  Sir  Walter,  89. 

Rebefiidn,  Iriah,  SL 

Rebellion  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  See  Argyle,  Earl  tUt; 
Monmouth,  Duke  of;  Sadgemoor,  battie  o£ 

Babela;  thair  behaTiour  at  thair  trhOa  and  exeentiona; 
influence  of  their  anfbrlngs  npon  local  popular  feeUng, 

191.  Thair  punlahmenta  at  the  Bloody  Asaiaea.  101, 

192.  Traaaported,  192.  Their  sufferinga  and  priTationa^ 
103.  Conflaoation  of  their  property,  196.  Pardoned, 
194,195.  r    r^j,  -. 

Baformation,  the,  and  iU  aOMta,  18-14.     See  Ghuroh: 

Roman  Cathoiica. 
Religioua  disaanaiona  at  tha  Baatontioa,  4i6. 
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RemonFtmnee,  the,  81.    S«e  Hottse  of  Oommong. 

KenU ;  their  tudilen  fkll  under  Charles  U.,  66.  Greatly 
inrreared  since  hi9  death,  M. 

Reslntanco;  an  ordinary  check  on  tyranny  in  the  middle 
ages,  10. 

Betf  toration,  44.    See  Charles  II. 

Revenue  in  1085.  8ft,  86.  Charges  on,  and  oondnol  of  the 
Cabal  with  reference  thereto,  64, 85.  Collected  by  James 
IT.  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  134. 

Rhynsault,  188.    See  Klrke. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  son  of  Charles  IL,  19<T. 

Bidden.    See  Argyle,  166. 

Ridley.  Bishop,  15. 

RoadH  in  the  17th  century,  40. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  £arl  of  (see  Hyde,  Lawrence): 
his  ele?ation  to  the  peerage ;  torylsm,  and  opposition  to 
Halifax,  81.  Balifiui's  charges  against  him ;  his  dismissal 
ftom  the  Treasury,  and  appointment  as  Lord  President, 
62.  Promoted  by  James  II.,  188.  His  subserrieDcy  to 
Barillon,  135.  His  scruples  on  the  occa8k)n  of  the  King's 
attendance  at  mass,  14(L 

Romans;  their  transient  Influence  upon  Britain,  8. 

Roman  Catholics;  their  animosity  towards  Queen  JBllaa- 
beth,  18.  Attachment  to  the  Royalists,  80.  Persecutions 
and  sufferings  through  Oates's  disclosures,  70.  Coin* 
doenee  of  their  position  with  that  of  the  Quakers,  140. 
Relaxation  of  the  law  in  their  fkTour,  150.  Their  de> 
fenceless  position,  156. 

Rome,  Church  of;  efforts  of  her  priests  for  the  abolition 
of  TUienage,7.  Benelidal  operation  of  her  fidth  in  early 
times,  7, 14.  Bffi^ts  of  her  rule  In  later  times,  14.  Her 
jbrms  contrasted  with  those  of  Protestantijim,  16, 16.  Pre- 
Talenoe  of  her  fkith  amongst  nations  whose  languages  are 
derired  fVom  the  Latin,  20.  Hated  under  ChaMes  IL,  68. 
Public  celebration  of  her  rites  ^n  James's  palace,  189, 140. 

Rome,  Court  of;  her  policy  towards  Bnglsiid  at  the  aooea- 
sion  of  James  II.,  188. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  6. 

Roundheads;  their  origin,  29.  Cessation  of  disputes  with 
the  CaTallers,  45.  Renewal  thpreo£^46.  Their  satlsfao- 
tlon  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Predominant  in  the 
•     parliament  of  1660, 70. 

Royal  Society,  120.    bee  Sdenoe. 

Royalists:  originally  opposed  to  Charles  I.,  20.  Sum- 
mary of  their  political  riews,  80.  Their  nrestige  Ibr  the 
Church,  47.  Their  popularity  with  the  nation,  49. 
Their  dlKontent  at  the  conduct  of  Charles  H.,  66.  Their 
hatred  of  Clarendon,  67.    See  Tories. 

Royalist  Army ;  its  superiority,  83.  Its  early  stiocesses,  34. 
Its  defeats.  36. 

Rtunbold,  Richard,  166.  His  Junction  with  Argyle,  and  sup- 
port of  his  plans,  161, 163.  Attacks  Ardklnglass  Castle, 
166.  His  mediation  between  Argyle  and  his  associates, 
166.  'Uis  intrepidity,  defeat  and  capture,  167.  His 
execution,  167.  His  character  and  opinions,  167.  Axgyle's 
dying  testimony  to  hts  Tirtues,  168. 

Rump  Parliament,  42.    See  Parliament,  Long. 

Bumsoy,  John,  196. 

Rupert,  Prince,  34,  89, 124. 

Russell,  William  Lord ;  his  connection  with  the  country 
party,  and  dealings  with  Lewis  XIV.,  67.  His  call  to  the 
oouncilB  of  Charles  II.,  72.  His  participation  in  Whig 
plots,  79.    His  couTlction  for  treason,  and  death,  79. 

Ru^a;  her  poUUcal  insignificance  in  the  reign  of  Chariea 
II.,  68.  ^ 

Rye  ilonw  Plot,  79. 

Saint  Albans,  ]>uke  ot  ISO. 

Salt    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Sanctuary  of  WhitelHara,  107. 

Bancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  128. 

Barsfleld ;  his  troops  repulsed  by  the  Scmiersetshire  rebels, 
181. 

Baxona;  their  oouTerslon  to  Christianity,  2.  Sufferings 
from  the>  Danish  luTSsion,  8.  Treatment  by  the  Noi^ 
mans,  4.   Amalgamation  with  the  Normans,  6,  6. 

Saxon  prelates  and  abbots;  deposed  by  the  Normans,  7. 

Selenee ;  Its  state  In  Bngland  In  1686, 120-122. 

Sjotland;  union  with  Bngland  under  James  I.,  19.  Char 
racter  and  rdigion  of  its  people,  19.  Its  resistance  to  the 
Liturgy,  27.  Character  of  Its  parliaments,  27.  Failure 
of  eplscopas^  In  it,  29.  Ita  sulifjugation  by  Cromwell,  88. 
March  of  its  army  Into  England,  42.  Its  state  under 
Charles  II.,  64-66.  Ctorerned  by  the  Duke  of  York,  76. 
Meeting  of  Its  parilament  after  Jkmes  II.'s  accession,  146 
•-147.  Preparations  of  the  gOTemment  Ibr  Its  defence, 
162.  Temper  of  Its  people  in  relation  to  Argyle's  moTO- 
ment,  164. 

Scotch  Reftiireee  (see  Argyle.  Cochrane,  Fletcher,  Hume), 
169-160.  llielr  unreasonable  conduct,  160.  Compromise 
of  party  differences,  and  arrangements  for  attacking 
England  and  Scotland,  161.    See  AmFle  and  Monmouth. 

Soottish  Rebellton.  See  Aigyle,  Earl  of;  CoTenanters; 
Scotland.  V 

Soott,  Anne  (of  Buodeneh);  her  marriage  to  James  Duke 
of  Monmoath,  T4.  Her  parting  Interriews  with  her  hus- 
band, 184-186. 

ladgemoor;  eneam|nD«nt  of  the  royal  amy  on  tti  plalil, 


178.  Barly  condition  and  hlfitory;  stale  In  the  17th  en 
tury;  chapcter  of  the  Inhabitanta,  and  their  tradltiottik 
178-179.     Poiiition  and  occupations  of  the  belligerent 

fartles  on  the  Sunday  before  the  battle,  179.   The  batfl% 
80-181.    Reflections  upon  it,  181. 
Selden,  46. 

Separatists;  tyrannical  laws  against,  52.    See  Dlsseatara 
Seymour,  Edward;  his  character,  152.   His  speech  to  tl» 

Commons,  162-163. 
Shadwell,  119. 
Shakspeare,  William ;  French  Ignonnoe  of  his  works  in  th« 

17th  century,  61.    Source  of  his  plot  of  '*  Measure  tat 

Measure."  188. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of;  his  political  diaraeter,  G3.  Dismissal 

fhvn  office,  66b  Use  made  by  blm  of  Oates's  plot,  70.  Hli 

recall  to  office,  72.  His  oppoalUon  to  the  Council  of  Fouk 

78.     His  resignation.  75.   Uls     shortsightedness,  72. 

Charge  of  treason  against  him,  78.    Its  failure.  78.    H!i 

partidpation  In  the  plots  against  the  King,  and  flight  to 

Holland,  79.    See  London,  105.    See  also  Bateman,  and 

Locke. 
Sham ;  first  appearance  of  the  word,  76. 
Sharp,  98. 

Sheffield  In  1689, 101.  * 

Sherlock,  98.   See  Clergy. 
Ship-money,  26.    Hampden's  resistance  to  Its  Imposltki^ 

26.   Consequences  of  the  collection  o£  28. 
Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  128, 181. 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  90. 

Shrewsbury  In  1686, 100.  

Sidney*  Alg«m«o,  his  dealings  with  Lewis  XIT.,  68.    Bk 

oonvlctlon  for  treason,  and  death,  79. 
Skelton,  Berll,  envoy  at  the  Hague,  102, 160. 
Sloane,  122. 
Society;  stote  ot,  at  the  death  of  Charles  IL.  88-92.    Bm 

Agriculture;  Arts;  CiTlUsation;  Clergy;  Coffieehousea; 

Court;  Drama;  England;  Gentlemen;  Literature;  Lo» 

don;   Newspapers;   People;   Population;   Post  Oflio»; 

Rerenue;  Sdenee;  Towus;  TraTdling;  Yeomanry. 
Somerset,  Edward  Duke  of;  186.   See  Tower. 
Somersetshire ;  peculiar  character  of  Its  population,  and  hl^ 

torical  Talue  of  its  traditions,  179.    Bravery  of  Its  pe»> 

sants  In  Monmouth's  rebellion,  180, 181.   Proceedings  of 

Jeffreys  at  the  Bloody  Assises,  and  reminiscences  of  iti 

inhabitants  in  connection  thwewlth,  191.    Their  liatnA 

of  Jeffreys  and  his  descendants,  106. 
South,  98.  , 

Southampton,  Thom«s  Wriothesley,  Earl  of;  63. 
Southampton,  Duke  of,  130. 
Southern,  110. 
Spain ;  her  attitude  towards  England,  18.    Dedlne  of  ber 

power,  68.    Hex  reconciliation  with  BoUand,  69. 
Spanish  Armada,  18. 
Spencer,  Robert,   See  Sunderland. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  19. 
Sprat,  98, 120. 
Staflbrd,  Wmiam  Howard,  Tlsoomt;  executed,  upon  tlM 

testimony  of  Gates,  Dugdale»  and  TurberriUe,  77.   Pop» 

lar  belief  of  his  Innocence,  77.    Bill  Ibr  reversing  iba 

attainder  against  hha,  164, 166. 
Stage  coaches  In  1669, 112. 
Stamford,  Earl  oty  34. 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts^  26.   Tbdr 

proposed  restoraUon.  62. 
States  Qeneral  of  Holland;  their  fbar  of  Cromwdl*  M. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  them,  57.   See  Holland. 
StawelL  Lord;  insulted  by  Jeffr^s,  19L 
Steele,  188.. 

Stewart,  James;  draws  up  Argyle's  manlAsio^  163. 
StUlingfleet,  98. 

Storqr,  Samuel ;  reasons  for  extending  mer^  to  him,  196L  . 
StrafRml,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of;  his  diaracter  and 

designs,  26, 27.  His  scheme  of  Thorough,  SB.  His  daatlii 

Streets  of  London,  106.   Bee  London. 

Stuart,  House  of;  eonfliot  of  precedents  concerning  thefr 
administration,  8.  Subserviency  of  their  Judges,  SAi 
Conduct  of  those  who  reatored  it  unjustly  censored,  44- 
46.  ^  ,  •  - 

Sunderiand,  Bobert  Spenear,  Ea#bf(   his  devaUon  to 

E>wer,  72.  His  ehancter,  73.  His  retention  of  place,  76. 
is  apoitavy,  and  lunction  with  Essex  and  Shaftesbniy 
In  support  of  the  Excludon  Bill,  76, 77.  Uls  podtion  at 
the  acoeedon  of  James  n.,  182.  His  acquiescence  In  th* 
performance  of  mass  at  the  palace,  140. 

Superstitions  of  continental  nations  in  the  dark  ages  ooi^ 
cerning  Britain,  2. 

Sweden :  Its  allianoe  with  England  and  HoUand,  60. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  07. 

Tangier;  discontent  at  the  coat  of  Its  maintenance,  S^ 
Un&Tourable  olimatei  66.  Itetnm  of  Its  garriwB  to 
England,  81.  High  raiue  set  upon  Its  horses  by  Engliab- 
men,9S.   See  Klrke,  187. 

Tantivies,  76. 

Taanton  in  tiM  17th  osntory;  Its  adherence  to  the  eMia» 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  suflbrion  at  the  hands  of  th* 
CaTaUsra^l78.   ItawalsoBw  to  Monmouth,  and  aaeapi^ 
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MM*  ofhhn  M  Mng,  178;  17i.  Bee  Jefflreys;  KIrke; 
Uafj  of  Modeoa. 

Tftxea;  illegal  lerylng  of.  by  Charles  I.»  2&.  ItefuMl  of 
Mjment  of,  43.  Grant  o^  to  Chazles  II.,  61.  See 
BeTenue. 

Temple,  Sir  Wllliftm ;  sucoees  of  bit  diplQmacy,  60.  Be- 
samptlon  of  his  embasfty  at  tbe  Hague,  66.  Uia  call  to 
tbe  councils  of  Charlee  IT.,  70.  His  olao  of  ROTernment, 
70,  71, 75.    IliA  retirement  from  pnbUe  life,  76. 

Teniaon,  Dr.  (aflerwarde  Archblahop),98, 185. 

I^at  Act,  |M«ing  of  the,  66. 

Thorough;  defined,  25.    See  Strafford. 

miotaon,  98.    See  aergy. 

Tfai.    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Ttthea  In  the  17  th  century,  96. 

Tory;  Irish  orii^in  of  tbe  apM]^tton,76b  Growth  of  tbe 
party,  77.  Tory  reaction,  77.  Judicial  triumphs  over 
the  Whigs,  79.  Anticipations  on  the  marriage  of  tbe 
Princes -Anne,  80.  JKspousal  of  the  doctrine  of  DiTiae 
Bight,  SO.  ReriTBl  of  their  hopes  on  the  death  of  Charles 
11^  139.  Snthnaiasm  of  their  addresses  to  James,  141. 
Abase  of  court  infloenoe  in  the  elections,  141,  and  note. 
Failure  of  their  tactics  in  Buckinghamshire,  142.  Their 
triumphs  in  Cheshire  and  Northumberland,  14Z  Their 
gatherings  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  conferences  with  the  King's  emissuies,  151.  Their 
attempts  to  Introduce  a  hUl  declaring  i^ken  words 
trmson,  172.    Their  discontent,  198. 

Tower  of  London ;  associations  connected  with  it»  186.  # 

Tower  Hamlata,  103. 

Towns  la  the  17th  centuy,  their  growth,  99, 108.  See 
Bath,  Krmingham«  Bridgewater,  Brighton,  Brtatol,  Bux- 
ton, Cheltenham,  Leeds,  LiTerpool,  Manchester,  Nor* 
wieb,  Sheffield,  Tkunton,  Tnnbridge  Wells.  See,  also^ 
Population.  0 

TravelUttg;  difflculty  ot  In  the  17th  century,  110-114. 

Treasoiy,  First  Lord,  of  the ;  Importanoa  attached  to  the 
ofHee  in  the  17tb  century,  75. 

Treror,  Sir  John ;  elected  Speaker,  151. 

Triennial  Act,  29. 

TriBiaer,72.    See  HalUaz. 

Triple  Alliance;  its  effects  on  tbe  poU^  of  Lswli  ZIT., 
SAd  popularity  in  Bngland,  60. 

lodoTs;  their  goTemmen^  12-14.  Ibelr  Infittenoa  upon' 
ecdMfastlcal  affiUrs,  15. 

Tonbrtdge  Wells  In  1685, 102. 

TarberrilleL    See  Stafford. 

Tnraer,  Kahop  of  Ely ;  his  sermon  at  James  n.'s  eoronar 
tion,  141.    His  interTiews  with  Monmouth,  184, 185. 

Tyranny,  bow  checked  in  the  middle  'ages,  and  iiiappUo»> 
hCU^  of  the  same  check  in  modem  times,  10. 

Tntriifn ;  his  pnnltfiment  of  Jefllrays,  192. 

United  ProTlnces.    See  HdDaod. 

UnlTeraitiee,  5. 

rtieeht.  Union  of;  162. 

Tandevelde,  Yarelst,  Yenrlo,  122.    See  Arts. 

TiUenaffe :  extinction  o^  7.  Slforta  of  tbe  BomUh  Gbunb 
tar  its  abolttionf  7. 

Toltalra,  186,  and  note. 

Tceslos,  Isaac,  84. 

Wade,  Nathaniel,  156.  Anirss  fai  England  with  Mon- 
mootli,  170.  Shares  the  encounter  with  the  militia  at 
Bridport,  171.  Otjects  to  Monmoqth's  assuming  the 
ttfle  of  king,  174.  His  flight  aflsr  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  195.    Admitted  to  pardon,  105. 

Wages,  rate  ot;  hi  the  17th  oentuiy,  12^121 

W2«,  118. 

Wake,  98. 

Walton,  Lucy,  74, 174. 


War  with  the  Dutch,  56,  64. 

Ward,  141. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis ;  refUsas  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Queen's  maids  of  honour  Ibr  the  ransom  of  tbe  Tatintoo 
children,  194. 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  6. 

Watering  pUoes  ki  tbe  17tb  century,  102-103. 

Warnflete,  Wtinam  of,  96. 

Welln,  cathedral  of;  desecrated  by  Monmouth's  troops,  178. 

Wentworth,  Henrietta  Bait>nesfl ;  her  romantic  attauunent 
to  Monmouth,  168-159.  Her  sacrifice  of  property  in  aid 
of  his  expedition,  16L  Her  early  death,  and  local 
memorial  of  Monmouth's  affection,  186. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.    See  Strafford. 

Wessex  and  Merda,  2. 

Westtijrhall,  Lah^  of;  persecutes  tbe  GoTsnanters,  148. 

Western  Empire,  2. 

Weston  Zoyland;  local  reminisoenoes  of  its  tnbabltaati 
connected  with  Monmouth's  rebellion,  179.  Its  church 
used  as  a  priwn  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  181. 

Wharton,  Thomas :  court  and  tfory  opposition  to  bis  eleo- 
tion ;  his  tactics  and  Tictoiy,  142.      ^ 

Whig  refugees  on  the  Continent,  155.  Ilieir  English 
correspondents,  Wildman  and  DauTers,  155.  Their 
character,  156.  (See  Ayloffe,  Ferguson,  Goodenoogh, 
Grey,  Monmouth,  Rambold,  Wade.) 

Whig;  Scotch  origin  of  the  appellation,  76.  Persecutkto 
of  them,  78.  l£eir  oonspirsdes,  78.  Detection  thereoi; 
79.  SeTerity  of  tbe  OoTsmment  towards  them,  79. 
Their  defeat  In  tbe  eleetlons  of  1685, 141.  Their  efforts 
Ibr  the  counties,  and  triumph  In  Buckinghamshire,  142. 
Their  insignifioance  in  the  new  parliament,  153.  Their 
opposition  in  parliament  to  the  new  Treason  Bill  of  the 
Tories,  172.  iTnwiUingness  of  the  Whig  aristocrary  t0 
participate  hi  Monmouth's^insurrestton,  173, 174, 175. 

Whitefriars,  sanctuary  ot,  107. 

Whitehall.    See  Court 

Whitgift,  bU  defence  of  pnHaey,  S2, 

Wildman,  John;  bis  character,  155,  101,  174, 175.  Mod- 
mouth's  regret  at  baTing  listened  to  bis  suggestions,  178. 

Wilkins,  121.  ^ 

William  I.  and  11.,  Prinees  of  Orange  Nassau,  64. 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  WDIlam 
III.);  bh>th  of,  64.  His  proposal  to  the  States  General, 
64.  HiB  successes^  65.  His  marriage  with  James's 
daughter  Mary,  67.  His  Continental  and  English  popu- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JAMES  wu  now  at  the  height  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Both  in  England  and  in  Soot- 
land  he  had  yanquished  his  enemies,  and  had 
ptudshed  them  with  a  seyeritj  which  had  in- 
deed excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had,  at 
the  same  time,  effectually  quelled  their  courage. 
The  "^ig  party  seemed  extinct.  The  name  of 
Whig  was  neyer  used  except  as  a  term  of  re- 
proMh.  The  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the 
king;  u&d  it  was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  Par- 
liament to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  Church 
was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, acted  up  to  those  professions.  The  Judges 
were  his  tools ;  and,  if  they  ceased  to  be  so,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  remoye  them.  The  corpo- 
radons  were  filled  with  his  creatures.  His  re- 
yenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not  the  same 
man  who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whe- 
ther his  throne  might  not  be  oyerturned  in  an 
hour,  had  implored  foreign  help  with  unkingly 
supplication,  and  had  accepted  it  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose 
before  him.  He  already  saw  himself,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion 
of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  powerful 
monarchy.  .  So  early  as  the  month  of  June  he 
had  assured  the  United  Proyinces  that,  as  soon 
as  the  affairs  of  England  were  settled,  he  would 
fihow  the  world  how  little  he  feared  France.  In 
oonformity  with  these  assurances,  he,  within  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded 
with  the  States-General  a  defensiye  treaty, 
framed  in  the  yery  spirit  of  the  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Ver- 
sailles as  a  most  significant  circumstance,  that 
H^ifax,  who  was  the  constant  and  mortal  ene- 
my of  French  ascendency,  And  who  had  scarcely 
ever  before  been  consulted  on  any  graye  affair 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  and  seemed  to  haye  the^royal 
ear.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  less  significant 
that  no  preyious  communication  was  made  to 
Bazillon.  Both  he  and  his  master  were  ti^en 
by  surprise.  Louis  was  much  troubled,  and 
^pressed  great  and  not  unreasonable  anxiety 
as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had 
latdy  been  his  pensioner  and  yassal.  There 
were  strong  rumours  that  William  of  Orange 
was  busied  in  organizing  a  great  confederacy, 
which  was  to  include  bot£  branches  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  United  Proyinces,  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
It  now  seemed  that  this  confederacy  would  haye 
at  its  head  the  king  and  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land.* 

In  Ikot,  negotiations  tending  to  such  a  result 
were  actually  opened.  Spain  proposed  to  form 
a  dose  alliance  with  James ;  aind  he  listened  to 
the  proposition  with  fayour,  though  it  was  eyi- 
dent  that  such  an  aOianee  would  be  littie  less 
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than  a  declaration  of  war  against  France;  but 
he  postponed  his  final  decision  till  after  the  Par* 
liament  should  haye  reassembled.  The  fate  of 
Ghristendom  depended  on  the  temper  in  which 
he  might  then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  of  domestio 
goyemment,  there  would  be  nothing  to  preyent 
him  from  interfering  with  yigour  and  authority 
in  the  gpreat  dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought 
to  an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they  were  re- 
fractory, he  must  relinquish  all  thought  of  ar- 
bitrating between  contending  nations;  must 
again  implore  French  assistance;  must  again 
submit  to  French  dictation ;  must  sink  into  a 
potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class ;  and  must 
indemnify  himself  for  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  be  regarded  abroad  by  triumphs  oyer 
law  and  poblic  opinion  at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  demand  more  than  the  Commons  were 
disposed  to  giye.  Already  they  had  abundantly 
proyed  that  they  were  desirous  to  maintain  his 
prerogatiyes  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by 
no  means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Indeed,  eleyen 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  either  dependants 
of  the  court  or  zealous  Cayaliers  from  tiie  conn* 
try.  There  were  few  things  which  such  an  as* 
sembly  could  pertinaciously  reftise  to  the  soye- 
reign ;  and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few 
things  were  the  yery  things  on  which  James  had 
set  his  heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate  tiie  most 
stringent  curb  that  eyer  legislation  Imposed  on 
tyranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in 
lus  mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  drew  up,  when  in  exUe,  fbr  the 
guidance  of  his  son.f  But  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  ot 
the  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  thaq 
to  the  Tories.  It  is,  indeed,  not  wonderftil  that 
this  great  law  should  be  hij^y  prised  by  %lk 
Englishmen  without  distinction  of  party;  for  it 
is  a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
operation,  adds  to  the  security  and  happiness 
of  eyery  inhabitant  of  the  realm.  { 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the 
great  party  which  had  set  him  on  the  throne 
and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  He  wished 
to  form  a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken 
adyantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  large 
additions  to  the  military  force  which  his  brother 
had  left.  The  bodies  now  designated  as  the 
first  six  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  ^e  third 
and  fourth  regiments  of  Dragoons,  and  the  nine 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  from  the 
seyenth  to  the  fifteenUi  inclnsiye,  had  Just  been 
raised.}  The  effect  of  these  augmentations, 
and  of  the  recall  of  the'  garrison  of  Tangier, 
was,  that  the  number  of  regular  troops  in  £ng^ 
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land  had,  in  i^  fow  months,  been  increased  firom 
six  thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand.  No 
English  king  had  eTer,  in  time  of  peace,  had 
such  a  force  at  his  command;  yet  eren  inth 
this  force  James  was  not  content.  He  often  re- 
peated that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  train-bands;  that  ^ey  sym- 
pathized with  all  the  passions  of  the  class  io 
which  they  belonged ;  thaf  at  Sedgemoor  there 
liad  been  more  militia-men  in  the  rebel  army 
than  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  that,  if  the 
throne  had  been  defended  only  by  the  array  of 
the  counties,  Monmouth  would  hare  marched 
in  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  roTenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared 
vith  that  of  former  kii^,  barely  sufficed  to 
meet  this  new  charge.  A  great  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  na- 
Tal  charge.  At  the  close  of  the  late  reign,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier  regiments  in- 
^uded,  had  been  under  three  hundred  thousead 
pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  would  nb t  now  suffice.  *  If  any  further  aug^ 
mentation  were  made,  it  would.be  necessary  to 
demand  a  supply  from  Parliament;  and  it  was 
fiot  likely  that  Parliament  would  be  in  a  comply- 
ing mood.  The  very  name  of  standing  army  was 
hateAiI  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of 
the  nation  more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier 
gentlemen  who  filled  the  Lower  House.  In 
their  minds,  a  standing  axiny  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Rump,  with  the  Protector, 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the  pur- 
gation of  tiie  Univeirsities,  with  the  abolition  of 
the  peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  with 
the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  as- 
ceticism, with  fines  and  sequestrations,  with  the 
insults  which  mijoor  generals,  sprung  tram  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest 
and  most  honourable  families  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was,  moreorer,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a 
•quire  in  the  Flarliament  who  did  not  owe  part 
of  his  importance  in  his  own  county  to  his  rank 
in.  the  ndlitta.  If  that  national  force  were  set 
aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much 
of  their  dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore 
probable  that  the  king  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  ftmds  for  the  support  of  his 
army  than  eren  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act. 

But  both  the  designs  whi<^  hare  been  men- 
tioned were  subordinate  to  one  great  design  on 
whidi  the  kixLg's  whole  soul  was  bent,  but  which 
was  abhorred  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  who  wore 
vcady  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  ri^ts;  ab- 
liorred  by  that  Church  which  had  never,  during 
ttiree  generations  of  civil  discord,  wavered  in 
ftddity  ta  his  house;  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must 
rely. 

His  religion  waa  still  under  proscription.^ 
Many  rigoarous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics* 
appeared  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  had,  within 
BO  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  oivil  and  military  office 
all  who  dteseoted  from  the  Church  of  Bneland ; 
and,  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  ttie  fie- 
tiona  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it  had 
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been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  elthsr 
house  of  Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatlon.  That  the 
king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the  Church  tt 
which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration,  was 
natural  and  right ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  by  a  little  patience,  prudence,  and 
justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have  been  ob* 
tained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  wUch 
the  English  people  regarded  his  religion  was 
not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  io  theologi* 
oal  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  Rome — ^nay,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  that  Church  had  been  among  the  bright- 
est examples  of  Christian  virtue,  was  admitted 
by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  •communion  and 
by  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  penal  laws  against  popery 
were  strenuously  defended  by  many  who  thou^ 
Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more  dan- 
gerous, in  a  spirituid  point  of  v|ew,  than  po- 
pery, and  who  yet  showed  no  disposition  to 
enact  similar  laws  against  Arians,  Quakers,  or 
Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholis 
was   treated  with  less  indulgence  than  wae 
shown  to  men  who  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  frkthers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Chria- 
tiaa  pale.    There  was  among  the  Bnglish  a 
strong   conviction  that  the  Roman  Catholic, 
where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  con* 
cemed,  thought  himself  free  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  morality ;  nay,  that  he  thought  li 
meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  ooidd  avert  injury  or  scandal  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.     Nor  was 
this  opinion  destitute  of  a  show  of  reason.    It 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  CathoRo 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  de- 
fence of  equivocation,  of  mental  reservation,  of 
peijury,  and  even  of  assassination.    Nor,  it 
was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.    The 
massaore  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of 
the  first  William  of  Orange,  tke  murder  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con- 
spiracies which  had  been  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elisabeth,  and,  M>ove  all,  the  gunpowder 
treason,  were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of 
the  close  connection  between  vicious  theory  and 
vicious  practice.    It  was  alleged  that  every  one 
of  these  crimes  had  been  prompted  or  applauded 
by  Roman  Catholic  divines.     The  letters  whldi 
Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon-juioe  ft^m  the 
Tower  to  his  wifs  had  recently  been  published 
and  were  often  quoted.    He  was  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  upright  in  all  ordinary  dealings, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  du^  to 
Ood ;  yet  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
plot  for  blowing  up  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  had,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  declared  that 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  any  RomaxL 
Catholic  should  think  such  a  design  sinful.   The 
inf^rmce  popularly  drawn  from  these  thingB 
was,  that  however  fair  the  general  character 
of  a  papist  a&ight  be,  there  wae  no  exeesa  eC 
fraud  or  ^cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  oapable 
when  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  Churoh  iraee 
at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  frtbles  of 
Oates  is  to  be  chiefly  asdibad  to  ttie  prevalenoe 
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0f  this  opinion.  It  vas  to  no  pnrpose  that  the 
ftconaed  Roman  Catholic  appealed  to  tiie  inte- 
grity, hnmanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  Bhown 
through  the  whole  eonrse  of  his  life.  It  was  to 
BO  purpose  that  he  called  crowds  of  respectable 
witnesses,  of  his  own  persuasion,  to  contradict 
monstrous  romances  intented  by  the  most  infa- 
mous of  mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that, 
with  tiie  halter  round  his  neck,  he  invoked  on 
Himself  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  God  before 
whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his 
prince  or  to  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen. 
The  evidence  which  he  produced  in  his  favour 
proved  only  how  little  popish  oaths  were  worth. 
3is  very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his 
fuilL  That  he  had  before  him  deatii  and  judg- 
ment in  immediate  prospect  only  made  it  more 
likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  without  ixgury 
to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  one  Ftotestant  of 
BO  high  character,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  re- 
markable and  well-attested  circumstance  that 
Berry*s  last  words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  plot  than  the  dying  declarations  of  all 
the  pious  and  honourable  Roman  Catholies  who 
nnderwent  the  same  fate.* 
*  It  was  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace^  it 
was  not  only  by  zealots  in  whom  fanaticism 
had  extinguished  all  reason  and  charity,  that 
the  lUsman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make 
him  a  false  witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  mur- 
derer, as  a  man  who,  where  his  Church  was 
eonoemed,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could 
be  bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  were  in  that 
age  two  persons  inclined  by  their  judgment  and 
by  their  temper  to  toleration,  those  persons 
were  TiUotson  and  Locke ;  yet  Tillotson,  whose 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schismatics  and 
hereties  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  hetero- 
doxy, told  the  House  of  Commons  firom  the  pul- 
pit that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  effectual  pro- 
vision against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more 
mischievous  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion 
which  demanded  from  its  followers  services  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  morality. 
His  temper,  he  truly  said,  was  prone  to  lenity ; 
but  his  duty  to  the  communily  forced  him  to 
be,  in  this  one  instance,  severe.  He  declared 
that,  in  his  judgment,  pagans  who  had  never 
lieard  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  were  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trust- 
worUiy  members  of  civil  society  than  men  who 
had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  popish 
casuists. -f  Looke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in 
which  he  laboured  to  show  that  even  the  gross- 
est forms  of  Idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
under  penal  sanctions,  eontended  that  the 
Church  which  taught  men  not  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration.  | 
I  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the 

I  greatest  service  which  an  English  Roman  Ca- 
i  ^oHe  could  render  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith 
iras  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some 
TBmh  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement, 
have  written  or  done,  his  Church  did  not  hold 
that  any  end  could  sanctify  means  inconsistent 
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with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it  was 
in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  king* 
He' was  more  powerfol  than  any  English  king 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man. 
It  depended  on  him  whether  the  reproach  which 
lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  ov 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  ftilfilled 
his  promises,  had  he  abstained  from  employing 
any  unrighteous  methods  for  the  propagation 
of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestionable  prerogative  of 
mercy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  eareAilly  ab* 
stained  from  violating  the  dvil  or  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  hla 
people  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  change. 
So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good  faith  puno* 
tiliously  observed  by  a  popish  prince  toward  a 
Protestant  nation  would  have  quieted  tiie  pub- 
lic apprehensions.  Men  who  saw  that  a  Rcnnaa 
Catholic  might  safely  be  suffered  to  direct  the 
whole  executive  administration,  to  command 
the  army  and  navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the 
Legislature,  to  appoint  the  bishops  and  deans 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil  would  arisa 
from  allowing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain 
of  a  company  or  alderman  of  a  borough.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  a  ^ew  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with  general  m^ 
plause,  have  been  admitted'  to  office  and  to 
Parliament 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Church  by  violat- 
ing the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges  which  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  would  be  considered  by 
all  Protestants  as  fully  established ;  for,  if  ever 
a  Roman  Catholic  could  be  expected  to  keep 
fiuth  with  heretics,  James  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  clergy. 
To  them  he  owed  his  crown.  But  for  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
would  have  been  a  banished  man.  He  had  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain 
them  in  all  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  where  his  superstition  was  concerned,  no 
tie  of  gratitude  or  of  honour  oould  bind  him. 
To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impossible; 
and,  if  his  people  oould  not  trust  him,  what 
member  of  his  Churdi  could  they  trust?  He 
was  not  supposed  to  be  oonstittttionally  or  ha* 
bitually  treacherous.  To  his  blunt  manner  and 
to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others  he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for 
sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved.  His  eulogists 
affected  to  call  him  James  the  Just  If,  then, 
it  should  appear  that,  in  turning  papist,  he  had 
also  turned  dissembler  and  promise-breakeri 
what  conclusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  by  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that  popery 
had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  sge,  and  among  them 
the  supreme  pontiff,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  of  their  Church  in  our  island  would  b« 
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VkOBt  effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and 
ooDstitutional  policy;  but  such  reasoning  had 
no  effect  on  the  slow  understanding  and  impe- 
rious temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness  to 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course 
which  convinced  the  most  enlightened  and  tole- 
rant Protestants  of  his  time  that  those  disabili- 
ties were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
To  his  policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics  owed 
three  years  of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  subjection 
and  degradation. 

>  Many  members  of  his  Church  held  commis- 
sions in  the  newly-raised  regiments.  This 
breach,  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncensured; 
for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note  every  irre- 
gularity which  was  committed  by  a  king  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  defend  his  crown  and  his 
life  against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was  now 
over. .  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  Their  unsuocessful  attempt  had 
Strengtiiened  the  government  which  they  had 
hoped  to  overthrow.  Tet  still  James  continued 
to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified  persons; 
and  speedily  it  was  announced  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test 
Act;  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  that  act;  but  that,  if  the  Parliament 
proved  refractory,  he  would  not  the  less  have 
bis  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  murmur, 
the  forerunner  of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  spirit  before  which  his  grandfather, 
his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  compelled 
to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct. 
Opposition  appeared  first  in  the  cabinet  Hali- 
fax did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust  and 
alarm.  At  the  council  board  he  courageously 
gave  Utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  pervaded  the  whcde  nation. 
None  of  his  colleagues  seconded  him,  and  the 
subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned. to  the 
royal*  closet,  and  had  two  long  conferences  with 
his  master.  James  tried  the  effect  of  compli- 
ments and  blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Halifa:^  positively  revised  to  promise  that  he 
would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  repeal  either  of  the  Test  Ac^  or  of  the  Ha- 
beas €orpua  Act 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  king  ad- 
vised him  not,  on  the  eve  of  the*  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, to  drive  the  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished statesman  of  the  age  into  oppoaiUon. 
They  represented  thatHalifaxloved  the  dignity 
and  emoluments  of  office;  that,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  lord  president,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
against  the  government;  and  that  to  dismiss 
him  from  his  high  post  was  to  eniancipate  him 
from  all  restraint.  The  king  waf  peremptory. 
Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  Council  Book.* 

His  dismissal  produced  a  great  sensiition,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  at  Paris,  at  Yienna, 
and  at  the  Hague;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  always  laboured  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence, exercised  by  the  court  of  Versailles  on 
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English  affairs.  Louis  expressed  great  pls»- 
sure  at  the  news.  The  ministers  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  discarded  statesman  in  a  manner  which 
gave  great  offence  at  'V^'hitehall.  James  was 
particularly  angry  with  the  secretary  of  the 
imperial  legation,  who  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  the  eminent  service  which  Halifax  had 
performed  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill 
had  been  requited  with  gross  ingratitude.^ 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  nave 
many  followers.  A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with 
their  old  leader,  Banby,  at  their  head,  began 
to  hold  Whlggish  language.  Even  the  prelates 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  loy- 
alty due  to  the  prince  must  yield  to  higher 
considerations.  The  discontent  of  the  chiefb 
of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary  and 
still  more  formidable.  Already  began  to  ap- 
pear the  first  symptoms  of  that  feeling  which, 
three  year^  later,  impelled  so  many  officii)  of 
high  rank  to  desert  Uie  royal  standard.  Men 
who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple,  had  on  a 
sudden  become  strangely  scrupulous.  Church- 
ill gently  whispered  that  the  king  was  going 
too  far.  Eirke,  just  returned  from  his  western 
butchery,  swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. Even  if  he  allured  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  he  would  never,  he  said,  bo- 
come  a  papist  He  was  already  bespoken.  If 
ever  he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  so- 
lemn promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
turn  Mussulman,  t 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong 
emotions,  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  re- 
assembling of  the  houses,  tidings,  which  in- 
creased the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived  from 
France. 

The  long  and.  heroic  struggle  which  the  Hn- 
guenots  had  maintained  against  the  government 
had  been  brought  to  a  final  close  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  Richelieu.    That  great  statesman 
vanquished  them;  but  he  confirmed  to  them 
the  libenty  of  consoitoce  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     They 
were  suffered,  under  some  restraints  of  ho  gall* 
ing  kind,  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  ovrzi. 
doctrine.    They  were  admissible  to  politioal 
and  military  employment;  nor  did  their  heresy, 
during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede 
their  rise  in  the  world.     Some  of  them  cona-> 
manded  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  others 
presided  over  important  departments  of  tlie 
civil  administration.     At  length  a  change  toolc 
place.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an  etrly 
&gO)  regarded  the  Calvinists  with  an  aversion, 
at  once  religious  and  political.    As  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their  theologio&l 
dogmas.    As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary  power^ 
he  detested  those  Republican  theories  whlcli. 
were  intermingled  with  the  Qenevese  diYinity. 
He   gradually  retrenched   all   the  privileges 
which,  the  schismaticB  eigoyed.    He  mterfere<l. 
with,  the  education  of  Protestant  ehildiion,  oosa.^ 
fiscated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant  oosmr- 
sistories,  and  on  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up  Pro-. 
testaat  churches.     The  Protestant  miniiitMna 
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irere  harftssed  by  tlie  tax-gatherers.  The  Pro- 
testaat  magistrates  were  deprived  of  the  honour 
ot  nobility.  The  Protestant  officers  of  the  royal 
household  were  informed  that  his  majesty  dis- 
pensed with  their  serrices.  Orders  were  given 
that  no  Protestant  should  be  admitted  into  the 
le^  profession.  The  oppressed  sect  showed 
some  faint  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole 
power  of  the  house  of  Valoia.  Massacres  and 
executions  followed.  l)ragoons  were  quartered 
In  the  towns  where  the  hereUcs  were  numerous, 
and  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry ; 
and  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  these  rude 
Biissionaries  was  sanctioned  or  leniently  oen- 
ffEmed  by  the  govemment  Still,  however,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in 
its  most  essential  provisions,  had  not  been  fbr- 
mally  rescinded;  and  the  king  repeatedly 
declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  maintain  it  But  the  bigots  and  flat- 
terers who  had  his  ear  gave  him  t^dvice  which 
he  was  but  to  willing  to  take.  They  represented 
to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been  emi- 
nently successful ;  that  little  or  no  resistance 
had  been  made  to  his  will ;  that  thousands  of 
Huguenots  had  already  been  converted  ;  that, 
if  he  would  take  the  one  decisive  step  which 
yet  remained,  those  who  were  still  obstinate 
would  speedily  submit,  France  would  be  purged 
firom  the  taint  of  heresy,  and  her  prince  would 
have  earned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glorious 
than  that  of  Saint  Louis.  These  arguments  pre- 
vailed. The  final  blow  was  struck.  The  Edict 
ef  Kantes  was  revoked ;  and  a  crowd  of  decre# 
against  the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
non.  Boys  and  girls  were  torn  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.  All 
Oalvinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either  to 
abjure  their  relij^on,  or  to  quit  their  country 
within  a  fortnight.  The  other  professors  of 
the  Reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
kixigdem ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  fVom 
mating  their  escape,  the  out-ports  and  frontiers 
were  strictly  guarded.  It  was  thought  that 
the  flocks,  thus  separated  firom  the  evil  shep- 
herds, would  soon  return  to  the  true  fold ;  but, 
in  epite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  military 
police,  there  was  a  vast  emigration. '  It  was 
calculated  that,  in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand 
families  quitted  France  forever.  Jjfor  were  the 
refugees  such  as  a  country  can  well  spare.  They 
were  generally  persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of 
industrious  habits,  and  of  austere  morals.  In 
tZte  list  are  to  be  found  numes  eminent  in  war, 
14  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  Some  of 
the  exiles  offered  their  swords  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
fury  with  which  they  fought  against  their  per- 
secutor. Others  avenged  themselves  with  wea- 
pons stni  more  formidable,  and,  by  means  of 
the  presses  of  Hol1an<i,  England,  and  Germany, 
inflamed,  during  thirty  years,  the  -public  zdind 
ef  Europe  against  the  ^ench  government.  ^  A 
teore  peaceful  class  erected  silk  manufactories 
in  the  eastern  suburb  of  London.    One  detach- 
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ment  of  emigrants  taught  the  Saxons  to  make 
the  stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Another  planted  the 
first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  of  Rome  would  have  eagwly  applauded  a 
prince  who  had  made  vigorous  war  on  heresy ; 
but  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  injus- 
tice and  hau^tiness  of  Louis,  that,  when  he 
became  a  persecutor,  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Rome  took  the  side  of  religious  liberty,  and 
loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  a 
savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  un- 
offending people. f  One  cry  of  grief  and  rage 
rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  The 
tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  week  before  the  day 
to  which  the  Parliament  stood  ac^Joumed.  It 
was  clear  then  that  the  spirit  of  Gardiner  and 
of  Alva  wad  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Louis  was  not  inferior  to  James 
in  generosity  and  humanity,  and  was  certainly 
far  superior  to  James  in  all  the  abilities  and 
acquirements  of  a  statesman.  Louis  had,  like 
James,  repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  yet  Lotus 
was  now  avowedly  a  persecutor  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  What  reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt 
that  James  waited  only  for  an^  opportunity  to 
follow  the  example  ?  He  was  already  forming, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  nplitary  force  officered 
to  a  great  extent  by  Roman  Catholics.  Was 
there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  apprehen- 
sion that  this  force  might  be  employed  to  do 
what  the  French  Dragoons  had  done  ? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his 
subjects  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. In  truth,  that  court  had  acted  as  if  it 
had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He 
w^s  about  to  ask  from  a  Protestant  Legislature 
a  full  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  him 
than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  government  from  Protest- 
ants. His  vexation  was  increased  by  a  speech 
which  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the  name  of 
the  Gallioan  clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth..  The  pious  sovereign  of 
England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the  most 
Christian  kipg,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
for  support  against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Bhowed  particular  anxiety  to  procure 
copies  of  this  harangue,  and  that  it  was  read 
by  all  Englishmen  with  indignation  and  alarm.  ( 
James  was  desirous  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion which  these  things  had  made,  and  was 
also,  at  that  moment,  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  let  all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the  slave 
of  France.  He  therefore  declared  publicly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  manner'  in  which  the 
Quguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the 
exiles  some  relief  from  his  privy  purse,  and, 
by  letters  under  his  great  seal,  invited  .his  sub- 
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jects  to  imitate  his  liberality.  In  a  very  few 
montlis  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compas- 
sion was  simulated  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ciljoUng  his  Parliament ;  that  he  regarded  the 
refugees  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted nothing  so  much  as  his  own  inability 
to  do  what  Louis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  Notember  the  houses  met. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  and  the  king  spoke  from  the  throne. 
His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himself.  He 
congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  the  west ;  but  hd 
Added  that  the  speed  witli  which  that  rebellion 
had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  had  continued 
to  rage,  must  oonyince  all  men  how  Utile  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  the  militia.  He 
had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  the  regular 
ftrmy.  The  charge  of  that  army  would  hence- 
forth  be  more  than  double  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  ex- 
pense. He  then  informed  his  hearers  that  he 
had  employed  some  officers  who  had  not  taken 
the  tests ;  but  he  knew  them  to  be  fit  for  pub- 
lic trust.  He  feared  that  artful  men  might 
arail  themselyes  of  this  irregularity  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  existed  between  himself 
and  his  Parliament.  But  he  would  speak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with  servants 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  and  whose  help 
he  might,  perhaps,  soon  need.* 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broken 
the  laws  which  were  regarded  by  the  nati'm  as 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  established  religion, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  breaking 
those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  soothe  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  subjects.  The  Lords,  seldom 
disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  a 
government,  consented  to  vote  him  formal 
thinks  for  what  he  had  said ;  but  the  Commons 
worn  in  a  less  complying  mood.  When  they 
had  returned  to  their  own  house  there  was  a 
long  lilence,  and  the  faces  of  many  of  the  most 
re8p««table  members  expressed  deep  concern. 
At  lingth  Middleton  rose  and  moved  the  House 
to  gd  instantly  into  committee  on  the  king's 

Speech;  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  zealous 
ory  from  Torkshire,  who  was  supposed  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  this 
course,  and' demanded  time  for  consideration. 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  maternal  uncle  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguished  in 
Parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  vi^^Iant 
steward  of  the  public  money,  took  the  same 
side.  The  feelinff  of  the  House  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Sir  Jcum  Emley,  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  insisted  that  the  delay  should  not 
exceed  forty-eight  hours;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  for  three  davs.f 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  who 
took  the  lead  against  the  court  They  had,  in- 
deed, no  light  work  to  perform.  In  three  days 
a^  country  party  was  to  be  organised.  The 
difficulty  of  the  taak  is  in  our  age  not  easily  to 
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Stj8  Adda,  **  che  S.  M.  ftMM  abbi*  eompMto  il  dlaoono.**— 
De^HUeh  t^Nw.  ^  1686. 

t  OasBBUNU*  Joonuli;  Bmaston's  Memdn;  JametTon 
Leeuwoa  to  tba  8t«te»Oexieral,  Not.  ^},  1685.    Leauwaa 


be  appreciated,  for  in  our  age  all  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  assist  at  every  deliberation  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons.  AYhat  is  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Opposition 
after  midnight  is  read,  by  the  whole  metropolis 
at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  Cornwall  in  tibe  afternoon,  and  in  Ireland 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow. 
In  our  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of  legislation, 
the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  faction,  ihe 
opinions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active 
member  of  either  house,  are  familar  to  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now  en- 
ters Parliament  possesses  what,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  would  have  been  called  a  great 
stock  of  parliamentary  knowledge.  Such  know- 
ledge was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
parliamentary  service.  The  difference  between 
an  old  and  a  new  member  was  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  a  veteran  soldier  and  a  re- 
cruit just  taken  from  the  plough ;  and  James's 
Parliament  contained  a  most  unusual  propor- 
tion of  new  members,  who  had  brought  from 
their  country  seats  to  Westminster  no  political 
knowledge  and  many  violent  pr^udices.  These 
gentlemen  hated  the  papists,  but  hated  the 
Whigs  not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the 
king  with  superstitious  veneration.  To  form 
an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was  a  feat 
which  required  the  most  skilful  and  delicate 
management  Some  men  of  great  weight,  how- 
ever, undertook  the  work,  and  performed  it 
with  success.  Several  experienced  Whig  poli- 
ticians, who  had  not  seats  in  that  Parliament^ 
Plve  useftil  advice  and  information.  On  the 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  debate,  many  meetings  were  held,  at  whioh 
the  leaders  instructed  the  novices ;  and  it  noon 
appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  leea 
thrown  away.  J 

The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  fermn&t. 
It  was  well  understood  that  a  few  days  would 
now  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  k  ng 
of  England  was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vassal  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
house  of  Austria  were  most  anxious  that  James 
should  give  satisfaction  to  his  Parliament.  In- 
nocent had  sent  to  London  two  persons  chiurged 
to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition 
and  example.  One  of  them  was  / ohn  Leybum, 
an  English  Dominican,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Howard,  and  who,  with  some  learn- 
ing and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was  the 
most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men. 
He  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Adrumetum,  and  named  vicar  apostolic  in  Great 
Britain.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Adda,  an  Italian 
of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild  temper  and 
courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed  nuncio. 
These  Ainctionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
James.  No  Koman  Catholic  bishop  had  exer- 
cised spiritual  functions  in  the  island  during 
more  than  half  a  century.  No  nuncio  had  been 
received  here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Mary.  Leybum  was  lodged  in  Whitehall^ 
and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounda  a 


was  Mcretaiy  of  the  Dnteh  Mnbaasj,  and  eondnoted  tfa« 
oorreapondeiiM  in  the  wimaob  of  CittBn.    As  to  Glla(se% 
•ee  Bornet^  L  96. 
X  BttrUlon,  Nov.  ^  168L 
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y^sr.  Adda  did  not  yet  assnine  »  pablio  clia- 
racUr.  He  passed  for  a  foreigner  of  rank, 
whom  curiositj  had  brought  to  London,  ap- 
peared daily  at  court,  and  was  treated  with 
high  consideration.  Both  the  papal  emissaries 
did  their  best  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices  vhich 
they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal  of 
James.  The  nunoio,  in  particular,  declared 
that  nothing  could  bo  more  ixgurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  ^e  Church  of  Rome  than  a  rupture 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament* 

Barillon  was  actlTo  on  the  other  side.  The 
instructions  which  he  received  from  Versailles 
on  this  occasion  well  deserye  to  be  studied,  for 
they  furnish  a  key  to  the  policy  systematically 
pursued  by  his  master  toward  England  during 
the  twenty  years  which  preceded  our  RotoIu- 
tion.  The  advices  from  Madrid,  Louis  wrote, 
were  alarming.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 
inth  the  house  of  Austria  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  assured  that  his  Parliament  would  give  him 
no  trouble.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
evidently  the  interest  of  France  that  the  Par- 
liament should  prove  refractory.  Barillon  was 
Uierefore  directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  pre- 
cautions against  detection,  the  part  of  a  make- 
bate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  stimulating  the  religious  2eal  and  ^e  kingly 
pride  of  James;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  some  secret  communication 
with  the  malecontents.  Such  communication 
would  indeed  be  hazardous,  and  would  require 
the  utmost  adroitness;  yet  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ambassi^or,  without 
committing  himself  or  his  government,  to  ani- 
mate the  zeal  of  the  Opposition  for  Ihe  laws 
and  liberties  of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  those  laws  and  liberties  were  not  re- 
garded by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly  eye.f 

Louis,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions, 
did  not  foresee  how  speedily  and  how  com- 
pletely his  uneasiness  would  be  removed  by 
the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  royal 
qieeeh.  The  solicitor  general,  Heneage  Finch, 
was  in  the  chair.  The^  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with 
rare  tact  and  address.  No  expression  indicat- 
Lag  disrespect  for  the  sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The  western 
insurrection  was  always  mentioned  with  abhor- 
rence. Nothing  was  said  of  the  barbarities  of 
Kirke  and  Jeffreys.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  late  troubles  justified  the  king  in  asking 
tome  further  supply;  but  strong  objections 
were  made  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army 
and  to  the  infraction  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers 
appear  to  have  carefully  avoided.  They  ha- 
rangued, however,  with  some  force  on  the  great 
superiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 


•  Diodd*t  ChitTch  Htetorf ;  Leenwen,  Nov.  -U,  1066; 
BariUon,  DMemtjer  24, 1686.  Barillon  says  of  Adda,  **0n 
Favoit  fait  prerenir  que  la  surety  et  PaTantag«  des  Oatbo- 
fiq[ve8  eonsistoleDt  dane  ttne  reunion  entJ^re  de  m  mnJeetA 
Bkttanniqtie  et  de  son  Parlcmenl'*  Letters  of  Innocent 
to  JamM^  dated  ^^  and  ?^,  1685 ;  BespatebM  of  Ad- 
ii^  Bov.  ^^  and  Nor.  ^  1685.  The  very  Interoatinc  oor- 


One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  whether  the  de* 
fence  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
beef-eaters.  Another  said  that  he  should  ba 
glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  train-bands, 
who  had  lied  in  confusion  before  Monmouth'a 
scythe-men,  would  have  faced  the  household 
troops  of  Louis.  But  these  arguments  had 
little  effect  on  Cavaliers  who  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  stem  rule  of  the  Protector. 
The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  first  of  the  Tory  countxy  gentlemen  of 
England,  Edward  Seymour.  He  admitted  that 
the  militia  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but 
maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The 
remodelling  might  require  money ;  but,  for  hij 
own  part,  he  would  rather  give  a  million  t» 
keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of 
which  he  must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  traino 
bands  be  disciplined ;  let  the  navy  be  strength- 
ened; and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A 
standing  army  was  at  best  a  mere  drain  on  the 
public  resources.  The  soldier  was  withdrawn 
from  all  useful  labour.  He  produced  nothing; 
he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other 
men ;  and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported.  But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing  army,  but 
with  a  popish  standing  army ;  with  a  standing 
army  officered  by  men  who  might  be  veiy 
amiable  and  honourable,  but  who  were  on 
principle  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  William  Twisden,  member  for  th« 
county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the  same  side  with 
great  keenness  and  loud  applause.  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  Parliament,  dexterously  accommodating 
his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience,  rb« 
minded  the  House  that  a  standing  army  had 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  as  dangeroug 
to  the  just  autiiority  of  princes  as  to  the  liberty 
of  nations.  Sir  John  Maynard,  the  ttost 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  took  part  in  the 
debate.  He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  and  could  well  remember  the  political  con* 
tests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  He  had 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken 
part  with  the  Roundheads,  but  had  always 
been  for  lenient  counsels,  and  had  laboured  t<i  ^ 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  had 
not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge, 
which  had  long  overawed  all  Westminster  Hidl, 
commanded  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He,  too,  declared  himself  against  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  regular  forces.  . 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  % 
supply  should  be  granted  to  the  crown,  but  it 
was  also  resolved  Uiat  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient  This 
last  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
against  the  standing  army.  The  king  was 
greatly  displeased ;  and  it  was  whispered  that, 
if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  net 
be  of  long  duration.  { 


respondenoe  of  Adda*  copied  <h>m  the  papal  arehlTei^  is  In 
the  British  Mneeum.    AdditloBal  MSa,  No.  1^895. 

t  This  mort  refmaricable  dospatoh  bear*  date  th«  y^^ 
of  NoTember,  1686,  and  will  b«  Ibond  In  the  Appendix  to 
Xt.  Fox's  History. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  1%  1686;  Leenwen,'  Nnf. 
^;  Barillon,  Nor.^jf;  Sir  John  Bramston's  Memoirs. 
The  Lest  report  of  the  dehates  of  the  GomsBOns  inNoTei» 
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On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed. 
The  language  of  the  country  party  was  percep- 
tibly bolder  and  sharper  than  on  the  preceding 
day.  That  paragraph  of  the  king*s  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the  para- 
graph which  related  to  the  test.  On  this 
ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  paragraph 
relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in 
committee.  The  Opposition  moved  the  previous 
question.  They  contended  that  the  reason- 
able and  constitutional  practice  was  to  grant 
no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice 
if  the  House  thought  Itself  bound  servilely  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were  men- 
tioned by  the  king  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
whether  Middleton's  motion  should  be  put. 
The  noes  were  ordered  by  the  speaker  to  go 
forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resented  this  much, 
and  complained  loudly  of  his  servility  and 
partiality ;  for  they  conceived  that,  according 
to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which  was  then 
in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  super- 
seded by  a  more  rational  and  convenient  prac- 
tice, they  were  entitled  to  keep  their  seats ; 
uid  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliamentary  tac- 
ticians of  that  age  that  the  party  which  stayed 
in  the  House  had  an  advantage  over  the  party 
which  went  out,  for  the  accommodation  on  the 
benches  was  then  so  deficient  that  no  person 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good 
seat  was  willing  to  lose  it.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  ministers,  many  persons  on 
whose  vote  the  court  had  absolutely  depended 
Were  seen  moving  toward  the  door.  Among 
them  was  Charles  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth;  The  paymaster  had  been  induced  by 
his  friends  to  absent  himself  during  part  of  the 
discussion.  But  his  anxiety  had  become  insup- 
portable. He  came  down  to  the  speaker's 
chamber,  heard  part  of  the  debate,  withdrew, 
and,  after  hesitating  for  a  short  time  between 
conscience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
took  a  manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the 
House  just  in  time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the 
army,  Colonel  John  Darcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Gonyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew 
to  the  lobby.  Middleton  went  down  to  the 
bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with  them.  He 
particularly  addressed  himself  to  Kendall,  a 
needy  retainer  of  the  court,  who  had,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Par- 
liament by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall, 

her,  1685,  !•  one  of  whtch  the  histonr  if  somevhat  curious. 
There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  It  in  the  British  Muaetim, 
Barl,  7187 ;  Laas^  263.  In  theKe  copies  the  names  of  the 
speakers  are  given  at  length.  The  authors  of  the  Lift  of 
James  published  in  1702  transcribed  this  report,  but  gave 
only  the  initials  of  the  speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's 
Debates  and  of  the  Parliamentary  History  guessed  fnm 
these  Initials  at  the  names,  and  sometimes  gneased  wrong. 
They  ascribe  to  Waller  a  very  remarkable  speech,  which 
Will  hereafter  be  mentlonod,  and  which  was  reallv  made 
hy  Windham,  member  Ihr  Salisbury.  It  was  with  some 
concern  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  gire  up  the  belief 
that  the  last  words  uttered  in  publio  by  Waller  were  so 
bonoaiaUe  to  him. 

•  Commons'  Joomals^  Nov.  13, 1885 ;  Br«aitton*s  Mo- 
mxAn;  Reresby's  Memoirs;  Barillon,  Not.  ^ ;  Loenwen, 
KoT.  ^;  Memoln  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717 ;  The  Case  of 
the  Church  of  England  fidrly  stated;  Burnet,  L  666;  and 
Bpeaker  Onslow's  «oto. 

t  Commons'  JounalA  Nor.  1685 ;  IZuLH&,  7187:  Lain. 
118,253. 


and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. **  Sir,"  said  Middleton,  "  have  not  yon 
a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty's  service?** 
"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Kendall ;  "  but  my 
elder  brother  is  just  dead,  and  has  left  me 
seTen  hundred  a  year." 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  ayes  were  one  hundredfold 
eighty-two,  and  the  noes  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commons 
which  had  been  brought  together  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  chicanery,  of  corruption, 
and  of  yiolence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  of 
which  James  had  said  that  more  than  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  such  as  he 
would  himself  have  nominated,  (he  court  had 
sustained  a  defeat  on  a  yital  question.* 

In  consequence  of  this  Tote,  the  expressions 
which  the  Jung  had  used  respecting  the  test 
were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  NoTember,  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  aft^r 
much  discussion,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  him,  reminding  him  that  he  could 
not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who 
refVised  to  qualify,  and  pressing  him  to  giTe 
such  directions  as  might  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions and  jealousies  of  his  people.f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords 
should  be  requested  to  join  in  the  address. 
Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by  the 
Opposition,  in  £he  hope  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remcm.- 
strance,  or  artfully  made  by  the  courtiers,  in 
the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  houses 
might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  discover.     The  proposition  was  rejected.  J 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  amount 
of  supply  to  be  granted.  The  king  wanted 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  the 
ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vaiu  to  ask  for 
so  large  a  sum.  The  Chancellor  qjC  the  Ex- 
chequer mentioned  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  replied 
that  to  iote  for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  ^permanence  of  the  military  establish- 
ment :  they  were  disposed  to  give  only  so  much 
as  might  sufBce  to  keep  the  regular  troops  on 
foot  till  the  militia  could  be  remodelled,  and 
they  therefore  proposed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  courtiers  exclaimed  against  thia 
motion  as  unworthy  of  the  House  and  disre- 
spectful to  the  king ;  but  they  were  manfUIly 
encountered.    One  of  the  western  members. 


X  The  oonflicting  testimony  on  this  sulyeot  is  most  ex- 
traordinary; and,  after  long  consideration,  I  must  owxl 
that  the  balance  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  poised.  In  ttm 
Life  of  James,  (1702,)  the  motion  is  represented  as  a  ootirt 
motion.  This  aooonnt  is  oonflnned  by  a  xemarlcable  pa»> 
sage  in  the  Stuart  Pftpcrs,  wiiich  was  corrected  by  the 
Pretender  himself — (Clarice's  Lilb  of  James  the  Seoond,  U. 
6S.)  On  the  other  hand,  Beresby,  who  was  present  and 
Barillon,  who  ought  to  hare  been  well  informed,  repre- 
sents the  motion  as  an  Opixwition  motion.  The  Harldsui^ 
and  Lansdowne  manuscripts  differ  in  the  sin^^la  word  oia 
whioh  the  whole  depends.  Unfortunately,  Bramston  was 
not  at  the  House  that  day.  jTames  Van  Leeuwen  men- 
tions the  motion,  but  docs  not  add  a  word  which  eum 
throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties.  I  most 
own  myself  unable  to  draw  with  oonfldence  any  inlbrene» 
fh>m  the  names  of  the  tsllBIl^  Sir  Joseph  WiUiomson  aliA 
Sir  Francis  Russell  for  the  misiority,  and  Lord  Ancraim 
and  Sir  Henry  Ooodrieke  for  the  minority.  I  should  he 
thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with  the  court,  and  C 
Henry  Ooodrieke.  likely  to  go  with  tbfS  Qpposltktt. 
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Mn  Windliam,  wlio  sat  for  Salisbury,  espe- 
oally  distiiigiiished  himsell  Qe  had  always, 
he  said,  looked  inth  dread  and  ayerBion  on 
standing  armies,  and  recent  experience  had 
strengthened  those  feelings.  He  then  ventured 
to  tcaeh  on  a  theme  which  had  hitherto  been 
stadioosly  avoided.  He  described  the  desola^ 
tion  of  the  western  counties.  The  people,  he 
said,  were  weary  of  the  oppression  of  Uie  troops, 
weary  of  free  quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still 
fouler  crimes  which  the  law  called  felonies,  but 
for  which,  when  perpetrated  by  this  class  of 
felons,  BO  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  king's 
serrants  had  indeed  told  the  House  that  excel- 
lent rules  had  been  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  army,  but  none  oould  venture  to 
tay  tihat  these  rules  had  been  observed.  What, 
then,  was  the  inevitable  inference?  Did  not 
the  contrast  between  the  paternal  injunctions 
issued  from  the  throne  and  the  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was 
even  now  too  strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as 
for  the  people  ?  The  Commons  might  surely, 
liith  perfect  consistency,  while  they  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  his  ma^ 
Jesty,  refuse  to  make  any  addition  to  a  force 
which  it  was  clear  that  his  m^esty  could  not 
lianage. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should 
not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
ket  by  twelve  votes.  This  victory  of  the  minis- 
ters waa  little  better  than  a  defeat.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheartened, 
retreated  a  little,  made  another  stand,  and 
proposed  the  sum  of  seven  *  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  committee  divided  again,  and 
the  eonrtiefni  were  beaten  by  tl^o  hundred  and 
twelve  TOtes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in 
processibn  to  Whitehall  with  their  address  on 
Ifae  subject  of  the  test.  The  king  received 
them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn 
np  in  respeetfnl  and  affectionate  language;  for 
the  greAt  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
it  were  lealously  and  even  superstitiously  loyal, 
tad  had  readily  agreed  to  insert  some  compli- 
mentary phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  which 
the  eonrtiers  thought  offensive.  The  answer  of 
JameB  was  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand.  He 
declared  himself  greatly  displeased  and  atpased 
tiiat  the  Commons  should  have  profited  so  littie 
by  the  admonition  which  he  had  given  them. 
••Bnt,"  said  he,  "however  you  may  proceed  on 
your  part,  I  will  be  very  steady  in  idl  ^e  pro- 
mises which  I  have  made  to  you."j- 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  chamber, 
Cseontented,  yet  somewhat  overawed.  To  most 
e€  them  the  king  was  still  an  ol^ect  of  filial 
reverence.  Three  more  yean  filled  with  inju- 
ries, and  with  insults  more  galling  than  injuries, 
were  ecarcely  sufficient  U>  dissolve  Uie  ties 
vliiek  boond  the  Cavalier  gentry  to  the  throne. 
The  speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
king's  reply.  There  was,  for  some  time,  a  so- 
leam,  stillneas ;  and  then  the  order  of  the  day  w  as 
readin  regolaneourse,  and  the  House  went  into 
•QBBsnttee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 


'  Joonialfl,  Nor.  IS,  1666  \  HarL  M&,  71W; 
Fmh  Ma,  235. 
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In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  Op* 
position  revived.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  speaker  resumed  the  chair,  Wharton,  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking 
his  majesty's  answer  into  consideration.  John 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a  noted  Tory, 
seconded  Wharton.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  '*  that 
we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  sot 
be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a  few  lugh 
words." 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely  spoken.  The 
whole  House  was  in  a  tempest.  **  Take  down 
his  words,"  «*  To  the  bar,"  «*To  the  Tower," 
resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who  were 
most  lenient  proposed  that  the  offender  should 
be  reprimanded,  but  the  ministers  vehemently 
insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
House  might  pardon,  they  said,  offences-  com- 
mitted against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  par- 
don  an  insult  offered  to  the  crown.  Coke  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  indiscretion  of  one 
man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of  tactics 
which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefil 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that 
moment,  Edward  Seymour  attempted  to  rally 
his  followers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a  day  for 
discussing  the  king's  answer,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  discussion  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  respect  due  from  subjects  to 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  .so  much 
incensed  by  the  rudeness  of  Cokjb,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  diride.|       * 

The  House  adjourned,  and  the  ministers  flat-^ 
tered  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
was  quelled.  But  on  the  morrow,  tiie  nine- 
teenth of  November,  new  and  alarming  symp- 
toms appeared.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  from  all  parts  of  England 
against  the  late  elections.  When,  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Seymour  had  com- 
plained of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  the 
government  had  prevented  the  sense  of  con- 
stituent bodies  from  being  fairly  taken,  he  had 
found  no  seconder.  But  many  who  had  then 
flinched  from  his  side  had  subsequently  taken 
heart,  and,  with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member 
from  Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had,  before 
the  recess,  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  had  so  much  ex- 
cited the  public  mind.  The  House  was  now 
in  a  much  more  angry  temper,  and  many  voices 
were  boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation. 
The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  ex- 
pected, and  should  have,  signal  redress.  Mean- 
while, it  was  dexterously  intimated  that  the 
best  atonement  which  a  gentlemen  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  by  irregular 
means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to  use  his 
ill-acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  coxmtry.  ^  No  member,  who, 
in  that  crisis,  did  his  duty  had  any  thing  to 
fear.  It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him, 
but  the  whole  influence  of  the  Opposition  should 
be  employed  to  procure  his  re-election.  J 

ibarp  debate  about  elections  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commona  after  Coke's  committal.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  on  the  19th  of  Movember,  for  Coke  was  oommitted 
late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Parliament  was  nrorogued  on  the 
20th.  Bamet's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  Journal^ 
from  which  it  appeara  that  aeveral  electiona  war*  undct 
diaeuiaio&  on  tha  Idtlu 
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Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of  i 
Lords  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  prosecuted  till  that 
House  should  reassemble.  All  the  peers  would 
then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well 
of  law  as  of  fact.  But  the  bill  agaiiist  Dela- 
mere  was  not  found  till' after  the  prorogation.* 
He  was  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  Parliament, 
the  cognisance  of  treasons  and  felonies  commit- 
ted by  temporal  peers,  was  then  so  constituted 
that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political  offence 
could  expect  an  impartial  trial.  The  crown 
named  a  lord  high  steward.  The  lord  high 
steward  named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peets  - 
to  sit  on  their  accused  brother.  The  number 
to  be  summoned  was  indefinite.  No  challenge 
was  allowed.  A  simple  majority,  provided  that 
it  consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
The  high  steward  was  sole  judge  of  the  law ; 
and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a  jury  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  Jeffreys 
was  appointed  high  steward.  He  selected 
thirty  triers ;  and  the  selection  was  charac* 
teristio  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  All  the 
thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  prisoner.  Fifteen  of  them  were  colonels 
of  regiments,  and  might  be  removed  from  their 
lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king.  Among  the  remaining  fifteen  were  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  principal  secretary  of  state, 
tife  steward  <k  the  household,  the  controller 
of  the  household,  the  captain  of  the  band  of 

gentlemen  pensioners,  the  queen's  chamber- 
tin,  and  other  persons  who  were  bound  by 
Btrong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court.  Neverthe- 
less, Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  over 
the  humbler  culprits  who  had  beeA  arraigned 
hi  the  Old  Bailey.  There  the  juvymen,  bitter 
partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by  courtly 
sherlffis  from  the  mass  of  society,  and  speedily 
Bent  back  to  mingle  with  that  mass,  were  under 
no  restraint  of  shame,  and,  being  little  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  evidence,  followed  without 
scruple  the  directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the 
High  Steward's  Court  every  trier  was  a  man  of 
Borne  experience  in  grave  affairs.  Every  trier 
filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Every  trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to 
rise  separately  and  to  give  in  his  verdict,  *  on 
Ms  honour,  before  a  great  concourse.  That 
verdict,  accompanied  with  his  name,  Would  go 
lo  every  part  of  the  World  and  would  live  in 
history.  Moreover,  though  the  delected  nobles 
were  all  Tories,  and'  almost  all  place-men, 
many  of  them  had  begun  to  look  with  uneasi- 
ness on' the  king's  proceedings,  and  to  doubt 
whether  the  case  of  Delamere  might  not  sooli 
be  their  own. 

'Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont, 
insolently  and  unjustly.  He  had,'  indeed,  an 
old  grudge  to  stirauluie  his  zeal.  He  had  been 
chief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then 
Mr.  Booth,  represented'  that  county  in  Parlia- 
ment. Booth  had  bitterly  complained  to  the 
Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of  his  con-, 
stituents  we're  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jack- 


pudding.  J    The  revengeftil  judge  was  now  not 
ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices  which  even  in  an 
advocate  would  have'  been  culpable.     He  T<^• 
minded  the  lords  triers,  in  very  significant  lan- 
guage, that  Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  ob* 
jected  to  the  bill  for  attainting  Monmouth ;  a 
fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  evi- 
dence.   But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys 
to  overawe  a  synod  of  peers  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  overawing  common  juries.     The 
evidence  for  the  crown  would  probably  have 
been  thought  amply  sufficient  on  the  western 
circuit  or  at  the  city  sessioiis,  but  could  not  for 
a  moment  impose  on  such  men  as  Rochester, 
Godolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  were  they,  with 
all  their  faults,  depraved  enough  to  condemn  a 
man  to  death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  jus- 
tice.   Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough  were  pro- 
duced, but  could  only  repeat  what  they  had 
heard  said  by  Monmouth  and  Jij  Wildman's 
emissaries.    The  principal  witness  for  the  pro- 
secution, a  miscreant  named  Saxton,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  now 
labouring  to  earn    his  pardon    by  swearing 
against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to 
have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.     All  thetriersi, 
from  Churchill,  who,   as  junior  baron,  spoke 
first,  up  to  the  treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their 
honour,  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.     The 
gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding  made 
a  deep  impression  even  on  the  nuncio,  accus- 
tomed as  hd  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome  ; 
ceremonies  which,  in  solemnity  and  splendotir, 
exceed  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  show.  J 
The  king,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to 
complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went  into 
a  rage  with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch 
should  first  be  pilloried  before  Westminster 
Hall  for  peijury,  and  then  sent  down  to  the 
west  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for 
treason.} 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  <5f  DeUmerr^ 
was  great.    The  reign  of  terror  was  over.    The 
innocent  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  false  ac- 
cusers to  tremble.    t)ne  letter  written  on  this 
occasion  is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears. 
The  widow  of   Russell,    in    her   retirement^ 
learned  the  good  news  with  mingled  feelings. 
<*  I  do  bless  God,"  she  wrote,   •*  that  he  has 
caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  this  .poor  land.    Yet  when  !•  should 
rejoice  with  theia  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a  cor- 
ner to  weep  in.     I  find  I  am  capable  of  ito 
more  gladness;  but  every  new  circumstance, 
the  very  comparing  my  night  of  sorrow  after 
such  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy,  does,  from    a 
refiection  of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  jAy  un- 
easy mind.    Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the 
close  of  theirs  like  Aiine,  yet  I  cannot  refVain 
giving  -some  time  to  lament  mine  was  not  lilsa 
theirs.'*|r 

And  now  the  tide  was  oh  the  tuTn.  The 
death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with  ^gns  of  ten- 
derness and  remorse  by  the  populace  to  'whose 
rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
proscription.  The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks 
the  close  of  another.     The'  crimes  which,   lia^d 
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4tegrse«d  the  stonnj  tribimeship  of  Shaftes- 
bnij  kad  been  fearfully  expiated.  The  blood 
of  iiuiooent  papists  liad  been  ayenged  more 
than  tenfold  by  the  blood  of  zealous  Protest- 
ants. Another  great  reaction  had  conunenced. 
Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old 
aUies  were  separating.  Old  enemies  were  unit* 
ing.  Discontent,  was  spreading  fast  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately  dominant.  A 
hope,  still,  indeed,  faint  and  indefinite,  of  vic- 
tory and  rerenge,  animated  the  party  which 
had  lately  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Amid  such 
circumstances  the  eyentful  and  troubled  year 
1685  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  rdieyed  the  king  fVom 
the  gentle  remonstrances  of  the  houses ;  but 
he  had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances,  similar 
in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a  tone  even  more 
eaations  and  subdued.  Some  men  who  had 
hitherto  served  him  but  toe  strenuously  for 
their  own  fame  and  for  the  puUic  welfare  had 
hegnn  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and  occa- 
sionally ventured  ta  hint  a  small  part  of  what 
they  felt. 

During  many  years,  the  zeal  of  the  English 
Tozy  for  hereditary  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for 
the  established  religion  had  grown  up  together 
and  had  strengthened  each  other.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments, 
which  seemed  inseparable  and  even  identical, 
might  one  day  be  found  to  be  not  only  distinct, 
but  incompatible*  Froi^i  the  commencement 
of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the' Com- 
mons, the  cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of 
•the  hieriLrchy  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  one. 
Charles  the  First  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  her  martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in  secret. 
In  public  he  had  ever  professed  himself  her 
grateful  and  devoted  son,,  had  knelt  at  her 
altars,  and,  in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  great  body  of  her 
adherente  that  he  felt  a  sincere  preference  for 
her.  Whatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the  honest 
Cavaliear  might  have  had  to  maintain  against 
Whigs  and  Roundheads,  he  had,  at  least,  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  by  conflict  in  his  own 
mind.  He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before-  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was  to 
be  true  to  Church  and  king.  But  if  those 
two  august  and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
hitiierto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected  that 
those  who  were  true  to  one  could  not  be  false 
to  the  other,  should  be  divided  by  a.  deadly 
ennoity,  what  course  was  the  orthodox  Royalist 
to  take  ?  What  situation  could  be  more  trying 
than  that  in  which  he  would  be  placed,  dis- 
tracted between  two  duties  equally .  sacred, 
between  two  affections  equally  ardent  ?  How 
waa  he  to  give  to  Cesar  all  that  was  Csesar's, 
and  yet  to  withhold  from  Qod  no  part  of  what 
was  God's?  None  who  felt  thus  could  have 
watehfid,  without  deep  concern  and  gloomy 
forebodings,  the  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament  on  the  sulyect  of  the  test  If 
James  could  even  now  be  induced  to  reconsider 
his  eonrse,  to  let  the  houses  reassemble,  and 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  all  might  yet  be 
well 

SwA  were  the  sentiments  of  the  king's  two 
kinsmen,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Roches- 
ter. The  power  and  favour  of  these -noblemen 
seasaed  to  be  great  indeed.    The  younger  bro- 


ther was  lord  treasurer  and  prime  minister; 
and  the  elder,  after  holding  the  privy  seal  dur- 
ing some  months,  had  oeen  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  venerable  Ormond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Preston, 
who,  as  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  recently  learned  by  proof  how  dear  the 
established  religion  was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of 
England,  were  also  for  moderate  counsels. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year  these 
statesmen  and  the  great  party  which  they  re- 
presented had  to  suffer  a  cruel  mortiflcatioxL 
That  the  late  king  had  been  at  heart  a  Roman 
Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  sus- 
pected and  whispered,  but  not  formally  an- 
nounced. The  disclosure,  indeed,  could  not 
be  made  without  great  scandal.  Charles  had, 
times  without  number,  declared  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
the  Eucharist  from  the  bishops  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  "Those  Protestants  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  who  still 
cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him, 
must  be  filled  with  shame  and  indignation  by 
learning  that  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie; 
that,  while  he  professed  to  belong  to  their  com- 
munion, he  had  really  regarded  them  as  here- 
tics ;  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had  repre- 
sented him  as  a  concealed  papist  had  been  the 
only  people  who  had  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  his  character.  Even  Louis  understood 
enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land to  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truSk 
might  do  harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of  Charles 
strictly  secret.*  James,  while  his  power  was 
still  new,  had  thought  that, on  this  point  it  was 
advisable  to  be  cautious,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  a  time,  therefore,  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished.  The 
papists  claimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their 
proselyte.  The  Whigs  execrated  him  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  renegade.  The  Tories  re- 
garded the  report  of  his  apostasy  as  a  calumny 
which  papists  and  Whigs  had,  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons,  a  common  interest  in  circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  gpreatly  discon- 
certed the  whole  Anglican  party.  Two  par 
pers,  in  which  were  set  forth  very  concisely  the 
arguments  ordinarily  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  controversy  with  Protestants,  had  been 
found  in  Charles's  strong  box,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  his  handwriting.  These  papers  James 
showed  triumphantly  to  several  Protestants, 
and  declared  that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  bro- 
ther hod  lived  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic. f 
One  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
yere  exhibited  was  Archbishop  Sancroft  He 
read  them  with  much  emotion,  and  remained 
sUent.  Such  sUence  was  only  the  natural 
effect  of  a  struggle  between  respect  and  vexn* 
tion.  But  James  supposed  that  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  his  grace  to 
produce,  with  the  help  of  the  whole  episcopal 
bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  <<  Let  me  have  a 
solid  answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  style,  and 
it  may  have  the  effect  which  you  so  much  de- 
sire of  bringing  me  over  to  your  Church." 

•  Louis  to  Bwrfflon,  Feb.  ^jf,  168| 
t  EtoI  jn'a  PISI7,  Oofc.  S^  1095. 
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The  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  In  his  opinfoii, 
such  an  answer  might,  withont  much  difficulty, 
be  written, .  but  declined  the  controversy  on 
the  plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  master.  This  plea  the  king  consi- 
dered as  the  Bubterfage  of  a  vanquished  dis- 
putant* Had  he  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  polemical  literature  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
documents  to  which  he  attached  so  much  value 
might  have  been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fif- 
teen ink  the  college  of  Bouay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  Uie  opinion  of  all 
Protestant  divines,  been  ten  thousand  times 
refiited.  In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered 
these  tracts  to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp 
of  typography,  and  appended  to  them  a  declara- 
tion attested  by  his  sign  manual,  and  certifying 
that  the  originals  were  in  his  brother's  own 
hand.  James  himself  distributed  the  whole 
edition  among  his  courtiers  and  among  the  peo- 
ple of  humbler  rank  who  crowded  round  his 
coach.  He  gave  one  copy  to  a  young  woman 
of  mean  condition,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
hiB  own  religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and  comforted 
by  the  perusal.  In  requital  of  his  kindness, 
she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days  later,  an 
epistle  abjuring  him  to  come  out  of  the  mysti- 
cal Babylon,  and  to  dash  firom  his  lips  the  cup 
of  fornications,  f 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory 
churchmen.  Nor  were  the  most  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  noblemen  much  better  pleased. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  been  excused  if  pas- 
sion had,  at  this  coi^uncture,  made  them  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  justice,  for  they 
had  suffered  much.  Protestant  jealousy  had 
degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  which  they 
mrere  bom,  had  dosed  the  doors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had 
signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the  com 
mand  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust  for 
the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Flodden  and  Saint  Quentin.  There 
was  scarcely  one  eminent  peer  attached  to  the 
old  faith  whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose 
life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not 
passed  months  in  the  Tower,  who  had  not  often 
anticipated  for  himself  the  fate  of  Stafford. 
Men  who  had  been  so  long  and  cruelly  op- 
pressed might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing at  once  greatness  and  revenge.  But  neither 
fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment  for 
past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced  by 
sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  from  perceiving  that 
tiie  prosperity  which  they  at  length  enjoyed 
-was  only  temporary,  and,  unless  wisely  used, 
might  be  fatal  to  them.  They  had  been  taught, 
by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the  antipathy  of  the 
nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which 
would  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a 
profound  sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  genera- 
tions, diffused  through  all  ranks  and  parties,  and 
intertwined  not  less  closely  with  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the 
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Whig.  It  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  kSng^ 
by  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  to 
suspend  tiie  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet 
management,  to  obtain  from  ther  Parllam^t  a 
repeal  of  the  acta  which  imposed  civil  disabili- 
ties on  those  who  professed  his  religion ;  but  if 
he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  England  by  rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  violent  compression  of  so  powerful  and 
elastic  a»spring  would  be  followed  by  as  violent 
a  recoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  pre^ 
maturely  attempting  to  force  their  way  into  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  House  o(  Lords,  might 
lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates, 
and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Towet 
Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches  of  Italian 
convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbev^ 
earl  of  Powis,  who  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy, 
and  who,  according  to  Oates,  was  to  have  been 

J  rime  minister  if  the  Popish  Plot  had  succeeded, 
ohn  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought  - 
gallantly  for  Charles  the  First,  had  been  re- 
warded after  the  Restoration  with  high  honours 
and  commands,  and  had  quitted  them  when  the 
Test  Act  was  passed.  With  these  distinguished 
leaders  all  the  noblest  and  most  opulent  mem- 
bers of  their  Church  concurred,  except  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 
into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  of 
Roman  Catholics  whose  hearts  had  been  ulcer- 
ated by  old  ii^uries,  whose  heads  had  been 
turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient 
to  climb  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
and  who,  having  little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled 
by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning.    One  of 
these  was  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemain« 
in  Ireland,  and  husband  of  thepuchess  of  Glere- 
land.    His  title  had  notoriously  been  purchased 
by  his  wife's  dishonour  and  his  own.     His  for- 
tune was  small.    His  temper,  naturally  un- 
gentle, had  been  exasperated  by  his  domestio 
vexations,  by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by 
what  he  had  undergone  in  the  days  ot  the 
Popish  Plot.    He  had  been  long  a  prisoner, 
and  had  at  length  been  tried  for  his  life.    Hap- 
pily for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the  bar  till  the 
first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itself; 
and  till  the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses  hatd. 
been  blown  upon.    He  had  therefore  escaped, 
though  very  narrowly.  {    With  Castlemaine  waA 
allied  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's 
hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jermyn,  whom  James 
had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dover.    Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more 
than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amoux^ 
and  his  desperate  duels.    He  was  now  mined, 
by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve  his  ftHeia 
fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from  whicli. 
the  laws  excluded  him.{    To  the  same  party 
belonged    an   intriguing,    pushing   Irislunan, 
named  White,  who  had  been  much  abroad,  who 
had  served  the  house  of  Austria  as  somethixx^ 
between  an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  beex& 
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rvwarded  fbr  his  servioes  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
quess of  Albeville.* 

Soon  After  the  proTogntlon,  this  reckless  fko- 
tion  was  strengthened  bj  an  important  re-en- 
forcement. Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyroonnel, 
the  fiefeest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all 
those  who  hated  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England,  arriyed  at  conrt  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman 
ftmily  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Leinster, 
which  had  there  sunk  into  degeneracy,  which 
had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which 
had,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
and  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  his  youtii  he  had  been 
one  of  the  moat  noted  sharpers  and  bailies  of 
London.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles 
and  James  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flanders, 
as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the  infamous  service 
of  assassinating  the  Protector.  Soon  after  the 
Seetoration,  Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the 
favoar  of  the  royal  family  by  a  serrice  more 
infamous  still.  A  plea  was  wanted  which  might 
justi^  the  Duke  of  York  in  breaking  that  pro- 
mise of  marriage  by  which  he  had  obtained 
from  Anne  Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  affeo- 
tion.  Such  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some 
of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook  to  fVir- 
idsh.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  triumphed  oyer 
the  young  lady*s  yirtue,  made  up  a  long  romance 
about  the  interriews  with  which  she  had  in- 
dulged him,  and  related  how,  in  one  of  his 
secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  oyertumed 
the  chancellor's  inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers, 
and  how  cleverly  she  had  averted  a  discovery 
by  laying  the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her 
monkey.  These  stories,  which  if  they  had  been 
true,  would  never  have  passed  the  lips  of  any 
tmt  the  basest  of  mankmd,  were  pure  inven- 
tions. Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own  that  they 
were  so ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush. 
The  injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York. 
Had  her  husband  been  a  man  really  upright 
and  honourable,  he  would  have  driven  from  hif^ 
presence  with  indignation  and  contempt  the 
wretches  who  had  slandered  her.  But  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  James's  character  was,  that 
no  acty  however  wicked  and  shameful,  which 
had  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his 
fSavonr,  ever  seemed  to  him  deserving  of^isap- 
pTobatxon.  Talbot  continued  to  .fVequent  the 
court,  appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before 
the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted,  and  was 
installed  into  the  lucrative  post  of  chief  pander 
to  her  husband.  In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  that  Diek 
Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called^  had  laid  a 
plan  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The 
bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  in  a  few 
days  he  was  again  swaggering  about  the  galle- 
ries, and  carrying  billets  backward  and  forward 
between  his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of 
hooimr.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  and  discreet 
eonncillors  implored  the  royal  brothers  not  to 
cowntenance  this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to 
recnmmend  him  except  his  fine  person  and  his 
taste  in  dress.  Talbot  was  not  only  welcome  at 
the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  was 
going  ronnd,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on 
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matters  of  business.  He  affected  fhe  oharaet«t 
of  an  Irish  patriot,  and  pleaded  with  great  an* 
dacity,  and  sometimes  with  success,  £be  cause 
of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  been  eon* 
fiscated.  He  took  care,  however,  to  beweU 
paid  for  his  services,  and  succeeded  in  acquir* 
ing,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  influence,  partly 
by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  for,  under  aa 
outward  show  of  levity,  profusion,  improvi* 
deuce,  and  eccentric  impudence,  he  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of 
mankind.  He  was  now  no  longer  young ;  but 
advancing  age  had  made  no  essentiarchangein 
his  character  and  manners.  He  still,  when- 
ever he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and 
swore  with  such  frantic  violence  that  superfi* 
cial  observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of 
libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  con* 
ceive  that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was 
more  furious  and  boastful  than  others  when 
they  were  drunk*  and  who  seemed  utterly  in* 
capable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping 
any  secret,  could  really  be  a  cold-hearted,  fiar- 
sighted,  scheming  sycophant :  yet  such  a  maa 
was  Talbot.  In  truth,  his  hypocrisy  was  of  a 
far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy 
which  had  flourished  in  Barebones's  ParlUment ; 
for  the  oonsummate  hypocrite  is  not  he  who 
<}onceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue^ 
but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  ob* 
jection  to  show  a  staUdng-horse  to  cover  darker 
and  more  profitable  vice  which  it  is  for  his  in* 
terest  to  hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of 
Tyrconnel,  had  commanded  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land  during  the  nine  months  which  elapsed  be* 
tween  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When 
the  new  lord  lieutenant  was  about  to  leave  Lon- 
don for  Dublin,  the  general  was  summoned  f^a 
Dublin  to  London.  Dick  Talbot  had  long  been 
well  known  on  the  road  which  he  now  had  to 
travel.  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there 
was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawL 
Wherever  he  came,  he  pressed  horses  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and  postilions, 
and  almost  raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodo- 
montades. The  Reformation,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple, had  ruined  every  thing.  But  fine  times 
were  coming.  The  Catholics  would  soon  be  up- 
permost. The  heretics  should  pay  for  alL 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  de* 
moniac,  he  came  to  the  court,  f  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  he  allied  liimself  closely  with  Cas- 
tlemaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville.  These  mea 
called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  oonstitu- 
tion  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  They  told 
their  master  that  he  owed  it  to  his  religion  and 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm  against 
the  outery  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  let 
the  Parliament  see  from  the  first  that  he  would 
be  master  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to  make  him 
a  har^  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  court 
was  divided  had  zealous  foreign  allies.  The 
ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
States-General  were  now  as  anxious  to  support 
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Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support 
Halifax.  All  tlie  influence  of  Barillon  was  em- 
ployed on  the  other  side;  and  Barillon  was  as- 
sisted by  another  French  agent,  inferior  to  him 
in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities,  Bonre- 
paux.  Barillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  pos- 
sessed in  large  measure  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments which  then  distinguished  the  French 
gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal 
to  what  his  great  place  required.  He  had  be- 
come sluggish  and  self-indulgent,  liked  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better  than 
business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally 
waited  for  admonitions  and  CTen  for  reprimands 
from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much  actin- 
ty.*  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which 
he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of 
the  marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  charged 
with  several  special  commisslpns  of  high  im- 
portance. He  was  to  lay  the  grotind  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce ;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dock- 
yards; and  he  was  to  make  some  oyertures  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
had  been  so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and 
exile,  that  4hey  would  thankfully  accept  almost 
any  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  new  enyoy's 
origin  was  plebeian ;  his  stature  was  dwarfish', 
his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his 
accent  was  that  of  his  natiye  Gascony ;  bat  his 
strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his 
lively  wit  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  post. 
In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and 
figure,  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing 
eompanion  and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist. 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corresponding 
with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His  skill  in 
maritime  affairs  recommended  him  to  James, 
who  had,  during  many  years,  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty^  and  un- 
derstood that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed 
every  day  long  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the 
Bhipping  and  the  dock-yards.  The  result  of 
this  intimacy  was,  as  mig^t  have  been  expected, 
that  the  keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  king^s  abilities  and 
character.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much  over- 
rated his  Britannic  majesty,  who  had  less  ca- 
pacity than  Charles,  and  not  more  virtueB.f 

The  two  envoys  of  Louis,  though  pursuing 
one  object,  very  judiciously  took  different  paths. 
They  made  a  partition  of  the  court.  Bonrepaux 
lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  Rochester's 
adherents.  BariUon's  connections  were  chiefly 
with  the  opposite  faction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  sometimes  saw  the  same  event 
in  different  points  of  \ieir.  The  best  account 
sow  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time 


•  See  bis  later  corngpooAmcB,  patsim.  St  Erreniond, 
pamni ;  Madame  do  S6ylgn6'i  Lettera  in  the  beginning  of 
1089.  See,  alao,  the  Inatnaotkmfl  to  TbUmiI  aAar  tho  pMee 
ofRyawick,  in  the  French  Arehivea. 
t  St.  Simon  M^moirai^  1687,  1710 ;  St  Eiremond ;  La 
'^,  Feb.  tS,  1686. 
uffUSfl^  In 


Fontaines  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  ^^^ 
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agitated  Whitehall  is  to  b#  found  in  their  de- 
spatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of 
James  had  the  support  of  foreign  princes,  so 
each  had  also  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  defer- 
ence. The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal  and 
moderate  courses,  and  his  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar  apos- 
tolic]; On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which 
the  weight  balanced  even  the  weight  of  the 
papacy,  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  ooigunoture  these  two  great  spi- 
ritual powers,  once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably 
allied,  should  have  been  opposed  to  each  other, 
is  a  most  important  and  remarkable  circum- 
stance.    During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  orders  had  been 
the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See.    By  that  see 
they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  inter- 
ference ;  and  the  protection  which  they  had  re- 
ceived had  been  amply  repaid.    But  for  their 
e:^rtions  ii  is  probaUe  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  have  been  merely  the  honorary  president 
of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  predates.    It  was  by 
the  aid  of  the  Benedictines  that  Gregory  the 
Seventh  was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franconian  Caesars  and  against  the  secular 
clergy.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crush^ed 
tiie  Albigensian  sectaries.    In  the   sixteenth 
century,  Uie  pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  threat- 
ened it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order, 
which  was  animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and 
organized  with  exquisite  skilL    When  the  Je- 
suits came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  they 
found  it  in  extreme  peril;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  of  battle  turned.    ProtestantiBm, 
which  had,  during  the  whole  generation,  eanied 
alkbefore  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    Before  the  order 
had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  ths 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.    No  reli^ons 
community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  -va- 
riously distinguished;  none  had  extended   its 
operations  over  so  vast  a  space;  yet  in  none 
had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  action.    There  was  no  region  of  ths 
globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life, 
in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.^    Vhey 
guided  the  counsels  of  kings.    They  deoipliered 
Latin  inscriptions.    They  observed  the  motions 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.    They  published  -wbole 
libraries,  controversy,  casuistrjr,  history,  trea- 
tises on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions   of   tlte 
fatiiers,  madrigals,  catechisms,  and  lampoons. 
The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  oondixcted 
by  them  with  conspicuous  ability.     They  Ap- 
pear to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to 
which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  -with  • 
out  risk  of  intellectual  eaumcipation.    £xLmity 


despatches  Adda  glres  stfong  reasons  Ibr  oompromiring  mat- 
ten  by  abolishing  the  penal  laws  and  leaving  the  test.  II» 
calls  Use  qnarrel  with  the  Parliament  a  **  gran  di^Bmia..** 
He  repeatedly  hints  that  the  king  might,  by  a  ocmstiLtv^ 
tional  polipj,  nave  obtained  mnch  ftr  the  Roman  OttboUoaL 
and  that  the  attempt  to  reUeva  them  UlegaUy  is  Ukely  te 
taing  great  oalaminet  on  theaa. 
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IMf  was  eonpelM  fo  own  tlift%  in  t^  ftrt  of 
managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  tbejr 
had  no  eqnals.    Meanwhile  they  aseidnonsly 
and  saecessfuUj  onltiyated  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit.    With  still  greater  assidnity^  and  still 
greater  sneoess  they  a|>plied  theoiaelTeB  to  the 
Binistry  of  the  oonfbBttonaL    Throughout  Ga- 
fbdlie  Europe  the  secarets  of  everj  gOTomment 
a&d  oi  almost  erery  familj  of  note  were  in 
their  keeping.    They  glided  firom  one  Protestant 
ooontry  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises, 
ss  gay  Cayaliers,  as  simple  rustics^  as  Puritan 
preaehers.     They  wandered  to  countries  which 
neither  mercantile  andity  nor  liberal  curiosity 
had  ever  im]}elled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
Xhey  were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Uanda- 
tins,  sup«rintending  the  Observatory  at  Pekin. 
They  were  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand,  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
of  Paraguay.    Yet»  whatever  might  be  their 
Msidenoe,  whatever  might  be  their  employment, 
their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire  devotion  to  the 
oemmon  cause,' implioit  obedienoe  to  the  oen- 
tral  authority.    None  of  them  had  chosen  his 
dwelling-place  or  his  avocation  for  himself. 
Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under  the  arctic 
circle  or  the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating  manu- 
teripts  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  persuading  naked 
barbarians  in  the  southern  hemisphere  not  to 
eat  each  other,  were  matters  which  he  left  with 
nroffoond  submission  to  the  decision  of  others. 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  At- 
lantie  in  the  next  fleet.    If  he  was  wanted  at 
Bagdad,  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert  with 
the  next  caravaD.    If  his  ministry  was  needed 
IB  some  oQuntry  where  his  life  was  m.Qt%  inse- 
cure than  that  of  a  wol^  where  it  was  a  crime 
to  harbour  him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
diowed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went 
without  remonstraace  or  hesitation  to  his  doom. 
Nor  is  this  heroic  ^irit  yet  extinct.    Whoi,  in 
our  ovm  time,  a  new  and  terrible  pestilence 
passed  round  the  globe;  whra,  in  some  great 
GBdei,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold 
■oeiety  together;  when  the  secular  clergy  had 
deserted  their  flocks;  when  medical  succour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  by  gold;  when  the 
strongest  naturnd  affections  had  yielded  to  the 
love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  wss  found  by 
the  pallet  which  bishop  and  curate,  physician 
and  nurse,  father  said  mother,  had  deserted, 
ben£ng  over  infected  lips  tb  oatch  the  faint  ao- 
esBts  of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the  last, 
before  the  expiring  penitent^  the  image  of  the 
es|>iring  Redeemer. 

Bat  with  the  admirable  energy,  disintwested- 
Tifws,  and  self-devotion  which  were  charaoter- 
tslio  of  the  society,  great  vices  were  mingled. 
It  was  alleged,  and  not  ^thout  foundation,  that 
the  ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit 
regardless  of  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his 
fife,  made  him  also  regardless  of  truth  and  of 
aerey ;  that  no  means  which  could  promote  the 
interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
and  that  by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too 
eften  meant  the  interest  of  his  society.  It  was 
alleged  that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  record- 
ed in  history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly 
tcaoed ;  that,  constant  only  in  attachment  to  the 
fraxemity  to  which  he  belonged,  be  was  in  some 
eooniries  the  most  dangetuua  eatoiy  of  freedom^ 
yoL.lL      2    , 


and  hot  others  the  most  dangerous  enea^  of 
order.  The  mighty  victories  which  he  boasted 
that  he  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  ^urdt 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  rather  apparent  than  reaL 
He  had,  indeed,  laboured  with  a  uronderftd 
show  of  Bueeese  to  rodnoe  the  world  under  h«r 
laws,  but  he  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
toiling  to  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example, 
he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath 
the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He  gloried 
in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptised 
in  Uie  remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  these  converts  the 
facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the  gospel 
depends  had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  av<^d  persecution  by 
bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods* 
while  internally  repeating  Paters  and  Aves. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  sudk 
arts  wer4  said  to  be  practised.  It  waa  not 
strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially 
of  Uie  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the  eonfe»> 
sionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples,  for  from  those 
oonfessionals  none  went  discontented  awa^. 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  fie 
showed  just  so  much  rigour  as  mijo^t  not  drrne 
those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the 
Bominican'or  the  Francisean  Church.  If  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  be  spoke 
in  the  saintly  tone  of  the  primitiTe  fathers ;  but 
with  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who  have 
religion  enough  to  mske  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep  then 
from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  very  different 
system.  Since  he  could  not  reclaim  them  firom 
guilt,  it  was  his  business  to  save  them  from  re- 
morse. He  had  at  his  command  an  immense 
dispensary  of  anodynes  for  wounded  conscienees. 
In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  ap- 
probati<m  of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found 
doctrines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every 
class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  he. 
mighty  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his 
cr^itors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he 
might,  without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master's 
plate.  The  pander  was  assured  that  a  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carry- 
ing letters  and  messages  between  married  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  hi^-spirited  and'puno- 
tiBous  gentlemen  of  France  were  gratified  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  duelling.'  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  niodes  of  ven- 
geance, were  glad  to  leam  that  they  might, 
without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from 
behind  hed^.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testunony.  In  truth, 
if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and 
property  ex^oyed  any  security,  it  was  because 
common  sense  and  common  humanity  restrained 
men  from  doing  what  the  society  of  Jesus  as- 
surecTthem  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience 
do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed 
in  iht  character  of  these  celebrated  brethren ; 
and  the  intermixture  was  the  secret  of  their 
gigantic  power*  That  power  could  never  have 
iNMonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never 
have  belonged  tO'  tiffd  sMralista^    It  was  is  bn 
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•tUln«d  onlj  by  men  sincerely  eatluuiastio  in 
the  purBuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by 
•  peculiar  allegiance  to  the  pope.  Their  mis* 
flion  had  been  not  less  to  quell  all  mutiny  within 
the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her 
ftTOwed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  has  been  called  on  our  side 
of  the  Alps  Ultramontane,  and  differed  almost 
M  much  from  the  doctrine  of  Bossuet  as  from 
that  of  luther.  They  condemned  the  Galilean 
Uberties,  the  claim  of  oecumenical  councils  to 
control  the  Holy  See,  and  the  claim  of  bishops 
to  an  independent  commission  from  heayen. 
Lvnes,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
proclaimed  at  Trent,  amid  the  applause  x>t  the 
<9«atures  of  Pius  the  Fourth  and  the  murmurs 
of  French  and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  faithful  had  been  committed 
1^  Christ  to  the  pope  alone ;  that  in  the  pope 
alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated ; 
and  that  through  the  pope  alone  priestf  and 
bishops  deriyed  whatever  divine  autiiority  they 
possessed.*  Ihiring  many  years  the  union  be- 
tween the  supreme  pontiffs  and  the  order  had 
continued  unbroken.  Had  that  union  been  still 
onbroken  when  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
BngHsh  throne ;  had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
M  well  as  the  influence  of  the  nope,  been  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
poUcy,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  reyolution 
which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  whole  state 
cf  European  affairs  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  the  society,  proud  of  its 
•ervices  and  confident  in  its  strength,  had  be- 
come impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of 
Jesuits  sprang  up  who  looked  for  protection  and 
gnidance  rather  to  the  court  of  France  than  to 
the  court  of  ^me ;  and  this  disposition  was  not 
ft  little  strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
was  raised  to  the  papal  Uirone. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a 
war  to  the  death  agidnst  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  at  first  disdafaied,  but  whom  they  had  at 
length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and 
fear.  Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the 
height,  they  were  braved  by  a  fahndftil  of  op- 
ponents, who  hadt  indeed  no  influence  with  the 
nilers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in 
religious  faith  and  intellectual  energy.  Then 
followed  a  long,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict 
of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called 
cabkiets,  tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid ;  and 
they  responded  to  the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed 
not  in  vain  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  understand- 
ings of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  position 
of  culprits.  They  were  arraigned  on  a  eharga 
of  having  systematically  debased  the  standi^ 
of  evangelical  morality  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  own  influence;  and  the  charge 
was  enforced  in  a  manner  which  at  once  ar- 
retted the  attention  of  all  Europe,  for  the  chief 
accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed 
on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  seal  which  animated  him  was  but 
too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  vigils 
under  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an 
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early  grave.    His  spirit  was  the  ppirii  v.*  "UM 
Bernard ;  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  the  t»w 
rity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his  rbetonoj 
had  never  been  equalled  except  by  the  gpcsl 
masters  of  Attic  eloquence.    All  Europe  read 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept.    The  Jestdti 
attempted  to  reply,  but  their  feeble  answent 
were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of 
mockery.   They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or 
accomplishment  into  which  men  can  be  drilled 
by  elaborate  discipline;   but  such  discipline^ 
though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary 
minds,  has  a  tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than 
to  devclope,  original  genius.   It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest,  the 
Jansenists  were  completely  victorious.    To  the 
Jesuits  nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  seol 
which  they  could  not  conftite.    Louis  the  Foui^i 
teenth  was  now  their  chief  support    His  eoa* 
science  had,  from  boyhood,  been  in  their  keep* 
ing ;  and  he  had  learned  from  them  to  abhor 
Jansenism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Pro* 
testantism,  and  very  much  more  than  he  ab- 
horred atheism.    Innocent  the  Eleventh,  on  tin 
other  hand,  leaned  to  the  Janscnist  opinions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  society  found 
itself  in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its 
founder.    The  Jesuits  were  estranged  from  th« 
supreme  pontiff,  and  they  were  closely  allied 
with  a  prince   who    proclaimed    himself  the 
champion  of   the  Galilean   liberties  and  thtt 
enemy  of  Ultramontane  pretensions.    Thus  the 
order  became  in  England  an  instrument  of  the 
designs  of  Louis,  and  laboured,  with  a  suceesi 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  afterward  long  and 
bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament,  to  thwart  the 
nuncio,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  to  support  the  most  desperate 
schemes  of  Tyrconnel. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  were  the  Hydcs  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tory  Churchmen,  Fowls  and  all 
the.  most  respectable  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  king's  own  faith,  the  States-General,  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other 
side  were  a  few  Roman  Catholic  adventurers^ 
of  broken  fortune  and  tainted  reputation* 
backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  al 
Whitehall  was  an  English  brother  of  the  order, 
who  had,  during  some  time,  acted  as  vice  pro- 
vincial, who  had  been  long  regarded  by  Jamet 
with  peculiar  favour,  and  who  had  lately  been 
made  clerk  of  the  closet.  This  man,  named 
Edward  Petre,  was  descended  f^om  an  honour 
able  family.  His  manners  were  eonrtiy;  hit 
speech  was  flowing  and  plausible ;  ^Init  he  was 
weak  and  vain,  covetous  and  ambiUous.  Of  all 
the  evil  counsellors  who  had  access  to  the  royal 
ear,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  thft 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Stuart 

The  obstinate  and  imperiotts  nntare  of  ib% 
king  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  adviaed 
him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  nothing,  nnd  to  make 
himself  feared.     One  state  ^axim   had  taken 
possession  of  his  small  understanding,  and  waa 
not  to  be  dislodged  by  reason.      To  reason,  in* 
deed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending.     Hil 
mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  waa  on* 
not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  per- 
sons, who  are  accustomed  to  be  sizrrotinded  bj 
their  inferiora.     He  asserted    a    propoaitlon.; 
and,  ai  often  ai  wis(v  people   wenturwl  ra-* 
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i|)€ctftilly  to  allow  fli&t  it  was  erroneoas,  he 
asserted  it  again,  in  exactly  the  same  words, 
and  conceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  dis- 
posed of  all  objections.*  ''I  will  make  no  con- 
cessions," he  often  repeated ;  <<my  father  made 
QDDcessions,  and  he  waa  beheaded. ^^f  If  it 
vere  true  that  concession  had  been  fatal  to 
Cbarloa  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would  have 
known  that  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  a  general  rule  even  in  sciencea 
much  less  complicated  than  the  science  of 
^vemment;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  ^he 
rorld,  no  two  political  experiments  were  ever 
made  of  which  all  the  conditions  were  exactly 
alike ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn  civil  pru- 
dence from  history  is  to  examine  and  cbmpare 
an  immense  number  of  cases,  B^t,  if  the  sin- 
gle instance  on  whidi  the  king  relied  proved 
any  thing,  it  proved  that  ho  was  in  the  wrong, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charlea  had 
frankly  made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  in  the  spring  of  1640,  but  one  half  of  the 
concessions  which  he  made,  a  few  months  after, 
(o  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived 
and  died  a  powerful  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  he  had 
refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the  ship-money  and  of  (he  Star  Chamber,  he 
would  have  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde 
and  Falkland  side  bj  side  with  Hollia  .and 
Hampden.  But,  in  trut&,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  resort  to  arms,  for  not  twenty 
Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his  standard.  It 
was  to  his  large  concessions  alone  that  he  owed 
the  support  of  that  great  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  fou^t  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
in  his  cause.  But  it  would  have  been  uselesa 
io  represent  these  things  to  James.  ' 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession 
of  hia  mind,  which  was  never  dispeued  till  it 
had  ruined  him.  He  firmly  believed  that,  do 
what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
EngUmd  would  act  up  to  their  principles.  IL 
had,  he  knew,  been  proclaimed  from  ten  thou- 
sand pulpits,  it  had  been  solemnly  declared  by 
the  XTniversity  of  Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as 
frightful  as  ihat  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
Ceesars  did  not  justify  subjects  in  resisting  the 
royal  Authority,  and  hence  he  was  weak  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  Tory  gen- 
tlemen and  cler^rmen  would  let  him  plunder, 
oppress,  and  insult  them  without  lifting  an  arm 
flgalnat  hinu  It  seems  strange  that  any  man 
abould  have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without 
diacoTering.  that  people  sometimes  do  what  they 
diink  wrong;  had  James  had  only  to  look  into 
his  own  heart. for  abundant  proof  that  even  a 
ftron^  sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always 
prevent  firail  human  beings  from  indul^ng  their 
passions  in  defiance  of  (Uvine^laws,  and  at  the 
xisk  of  Awful  penalties.  He'^must  have  been 
conscious  that,  though  he  thought  adultery  sin- 
ful, he  was  an  ad^terer;  but  nothing  could 
eouTince  him  that  any  man  who  professed  to 
think  rvbellion  sinful  would  ever^  in  any  ex> 
tremitj,  be  a  rebel.  The  Church  of  Englsad 
vs8»  m  kis  view,  a  i»aaaiTS  victim»  whidk  he 
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might,  without  danger,  outrage  and  torture  a| 
his  pleasure ;  nor  md  he  ever  see  his  error  till 
the  universities  were  preparing  to  coin  tneir 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  military 
chest  of  his  enemies,  and  till  a  bishop,  long 
renowned  for  loyalty,  had  thrown  aside  hitf 
cassock,  girt  on  a  sword,  and  taken  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  king  waa  arlAi^y 
encouraged  by  a  minister  who  had  been  an  ex- 
clusionist,  and  who  still  called  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  motives 
and  conduct  of  this  unprincipledpolitician  have 
often  beeti  misrepresented.  He  was,  in  his 
own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites  of  hav- 
ing, even  before  the  beginning  of  Ihe  reign  of 
JameeT,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Oraxige,  and  of  having* 
with  that  view,  recommended  a  succession  of 
outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  realm.  This  idle  story  has  beeti 
repetfted  down  to  our  own  days  by  ignorant 
writers ;  but  no  well-informed  historian,  what- 
ever might  be  his  prejudices,  has  condescended 
to  adopt  it,  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  what- 
ever ;  and  scarcely  any  evidence  would  convince 
reasonable  men  that  Sunderland  deliberately 
incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to  brin^ 
about  a  change  by  which  it  was  clear  that  h6 
could  not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  which. 
in  fact,  ho  lost  immense  wealth  and  influence, 
Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason  for  resorting 
to  so  strange  an  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  lies 
on  the  surfaoe.  Crooked  aa  this  man's  course 
was,,  the  law  which  determined  it  was  simple. 
His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternatQ 
Influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly 
susceptible  of  both  those  passions,  and  quick- 
sighted  rather  than  far-sighted.  He  wante) 
more  power  and  more  money.  More  power  h6 
oould  obtain  only  at  Eochester's  expense ;  and 
the  obvious  way  to  obtain  power  at  Rochester*! 
expense  was  to  encourage  the  dislike  which  the 
king  felt  for  Eochester's  moderate  counsels. 
Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most  largely 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Sun- 
derland was  ea^er  to  sell  himself  to  (hat  court, 
He  had  no  jovial  generous  vices.  He  care4 
little  for  wine  or  tor  beauty,  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiably 
desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in  hiitk 
without  measure,  and  had  not  been  tamed  by 
ruinous  losses.  His  hereditary  fortune  was 
ample.  He  had  long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and 
had  neglected^  no  ar£  which  could  make  the]4 
more  lucrative ;  but  his  ill  luck  at  the  hazard- 
table  was  such  that  his  estates  were  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  encumbered.  In  th0 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  hia  emlbarrass- 
ments,  he  betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemet 
adverse  to  France  which  had  been  meditated 
in  the  English  cabinet,  and  hinted  that  a  seoroh* 
tary  of  state  oould  in  such  times  render  aorvicefi 
fbr  yrhioh  it  might  be  wise  In  Louis  to  pay 
largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  master  that 
six  thousand  guineas  was  the  smallest  gratifl.- 
cation  that  could  be  offered  to  ao  important  ft 
minister,    Lpuis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 
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flya  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It 
was  agreed  that  Sunderland  shbuld  recelye  this 
■am  yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  return,  exert 
all  his  influence  to  preyent  the  reassembling  of 
the  Parliament.* 

He  joined  himself,  therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical 
oabal,  and  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  the  in- 
fluence of  that  cabal  that  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  lord  pre- 
sident without  being  required  to  resign  the  far 
more  actiye  and  lucratiye  post  of  secretary.! 
He  felt,  howeyer,  that  he  could  neyer  hope  to 
obtain  paramount  influence  in  the  court  wlule 
he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  AU  religions  were  the  same  to  him. 
In  priyate  oircles,  indeed,  he  was  in  the.  habit, 
of  talking  wiUi  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
Mcred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let 
tilie  lung  haye  the  deUght  and  glory  of  effecting 
•  eonyereion.  Some  management,  howeyer,  was 
necessary.  No  man  is  utterly  without  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  his  feUow-creatures ;  and 
•yen  Sunderland,  though  not  yery  sensible  to 
•home,  flinched  from  the  infamy  of  public  apos- 
tasy. He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroitntos. 
To  the  world  he  showed  himself  a  Protestant. 
In  the  royal  closet  he  assumed  the  character  of 
$Sk  earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  who  was  almost 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  CathoIiOy 
and  who^  while  waiting  for  AiUer  illumination, 
was  disposed  to  render  eyery  seryice  in  his 
power  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  James, 
who  was  neyer  yery  discerning,  and  who,  in  re- 
ligious mattm,  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  seen  of  hu- 
man knayery,  of  the  knayery  of  courtiers  as  a 
class,  and  of  the  knayery  of  Sunderland  in  par- 
ftloular,  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  diyine 
grace  had  touched  the  most  false  and  callous 
of  human  hearts.  During  many  months  the 
wily  minister  continued  to  be  regarded  at 
court  as  a  promising  catechumen,  without  ex- 
hibiting himself  to  the  public  in  the  character 
of  a  renegade.  I 

He  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  e^e- 
diency  of  appointing  a  secret  committee  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  adyise  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  their  reli^on.  This  committee 
mst  sometimes  at  Chimnch*s  lodgings,  and 
•omctimes  at  the  official  apartments  of  Sunder^ 
^d,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protestant, 
was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations,  and  soon 
obtained  a  decided  ascendency  oyer  the  other 
members.  £yeiy  Friday  the  Ji^uitical  cabal 
dined  with  the  secretary.  The  conyersation  at 
table  was  firee,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
prince  whom  the  confederates  hoped  to  manage 
were  na>  spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  pro- 
mised a  cardinars  hat;  to  Castlemaine,  a 
a)lendid  embassy  to  Rome ;  to  Doyer,  a  lucra- 
ye  command  in  the  Guards ;  and  to  Tyrcon- 
mA  lugh  employment  in  Ireland.  Thus  bound 
lOfether  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  these 
men  addressed  themseWes  to  the  task  of  sub- 
Yerting  the  treasurer's  power.] 

•  Barm<m,  Kor.  |},  1686;  Louis  to  BarUIon,  ^^. 

t  It  ftppean  fton  tha  OooncD  Book  th^t  he  took  hli 
place  aa  president  on  tha  4th  of  Deoember,  1885. 
X  Boorepanx  was  ikot  ao  eesDy  deoalted  as  Jaaea.    ■'En 
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There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  th« 
cabinet  who  took  no  decided  part  in  the  strug- 
gle.   Jeffreys  was  at  that  time  tortured  by  a 
cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggra* 
yatod  by  intemperance.    At  a  dinner  which  a 
wealthy  alderman  gaye  to  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  goyernment,  the  lord  treasurer 
and  the  lord  chancellor  were  so  drunk  that 
they  stripped  themselyes  almost  stark  naked, 
and  were  with  difficulty  preyented  from  climV 
ing  up  a  sign-post  to  drink  his  majesty's  health. 
The  pious  treasurer  escaped  with  nothing  hut 
the  scandal  of  the  debauch,  but  the  chancellor 
brought  on  a  yiolent  fit  of  his  complaint.     His 
Ufe  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in  serioufl 
danger.    James  expressed  great  uneasiness  at 
the  thought  <3r  losing  a  minister  who  suited 
him  so  well,  and  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the 
loss  of  such  a  man  could  not  be  easily  repaired. 
When  Jeffreys  became  conyalescent,  he  pro*! 
mised^his  support  to  both  the  contending  par- 
tieO;  and  waited  .to  see  which  of  them  would 
proye  yictorious.     Some  curious  proofs  of  his 
duplicity  are  still  extant    The  two  French 
agents  who  irere  then  resident  in  London,  had 
yery  judiciously  diyided  the  English  court  "be- 
tween them.    Bonrepaux  was  constantly  with 
Rochester,  and  Barillon  liyed  with  Sunderland* 
Louis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by  Bon- 
repaux that  the  chancellor  was  entirely  with 
the  treasurer,  and  by  Barillon  that  the  chan- 
cellor was  in  league  with  the  secretary.  11 

Godolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  nis  best 
to  preserye  neutrality.   His  opinions  and  wishes 
were  undoubtedly  with  Rochester,  but  his  office 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  queen,  and  he  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.^f    Thert 
Is,  indeed,  reason  to  bolieye  that  he  regarded 
her  with  an  attachment  more  romantic  than 
often  finds  place  in  the  hearts  of  yeteran  states- 
men ;  and  circumstances,  which  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  relate,  had  thrown  her  entirely  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  caSal. 
'    The  king,  stem  as  was  his-temper  and  grave 
as  was  his  deportment,  was  scarcely  less  unde^ 
the  influence  of  female  attractions  than  hlM 
more  Uyely  and  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  the 
fayourite  ladies  of  Charles,  was  not  necessary- 
to  James.    Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among   the 
finest  women   of  their    time.     James,   when 
young,  had  surrendered  his  liberty,  descended 
below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  displAasure 
of  his  family  for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne 
Hyde.    He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diyersion  of 
the  whole  court,  been  drawn  away  from    his 
plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress,  Arabella 
ChurchilL     His  second  wife,  though  twenty- 
years  yoimger  than  himself,  and  of  no  unpleaa* 
ing  face  or  figure,  had  frequent  reason  to  com'- 
plain  of  his  inconstancy ;  but  of  aU  his  illicit 
attachments,    the    strongest  was  that  whlGli 
bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley.     ' 
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This  froxnan  iras  the  daughter  of  8ir  Charles 
Sedlcj,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  profli- 
gate wit9  of  the  Bestoratfon.  The  licentious- 
Aess  of  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much 
grace  or  yiyacity,  but  the  charms  of  his  con- 
Tersation  were  acknowledged  even  by  sober 
men  who  hjad  no  esteem  for  his  character.  To 
nt  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  h!a 
mtiinsms  on  a  new  play,  was  regarded  as  a 

r'Tilege-*  Dry  den  had  done  him  the  hononr 
make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the 
dialogue  on  dramatic  poesy.  The  morals  of 
8edley  were  such  as,  even  in  that  age,  gare 
great  scandal.  He  on  one  occasion,  after  a 
wild  revelf  exhibited  himself  without  a  shred 
of  clothing  in  the  balcony  of  a  tavern  near  Co- 
Tcnt  Garden,  and  harangued  the  people  who 
were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and  pro- 
fane that  he  was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of 
brickbats,  was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was  repri- 
manded by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the 
most  cutting  terms,  f  His  daughter  had  inhe- 
lited  hia  abUities  an^  his  impudence.  Personal 
charms  she  had  none,  witn  the  exception  of 
two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men 
of  delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine. 
Her  form  was  lean,  her  countenance  haggard. 
Charles,  though  he  liked  her  conversation, 
laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and  said  that  the 
priests  must  have  recommended  her  to  his  bro- 
ther by  way  of  penance.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested  freely  on  her 
own  ugliness;  yet,  wiUi  strange  inconsistency, 
she  loved  to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and 
drew  on.  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by  appear- 
ing in  the  theatre  and  the  ring  plastered, 
painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glittering  with 
diamonds,  and  affecting  all  uie  graces  of 
eighteen.^ 

The  nature  of  her  Influence  over  James  Is 
not  easi^  to  be  explained.  He  was  no  longer 
young.  He  was  a  religious  man ;  at  least  he 
was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertions 
and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  caUed  religious  men"  would 
shrink.  It  seem^  strange  that  any  attractions 
should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life 
which  he  must  have  regarded  as  highlv  crimi- 
nal, and  in  this  case  none  could  unoerstand 
where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine  herself 
was  aatoniBhed  by  the  vioHsnce  of  his  passion. 
"It  cannot  be  my  beauty,"  she  said,  **for  he 
must  aee  that  I  have  none ;  and  it  cannot  be 
ny  wit,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know  that  I 
have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  king's  accession,  a 
sense  of  the  new  responsibility  which  lay"  on 
him  made  his  mind  for  a  time  peculiarly  open 
to  religioua  impressions.  He  formed  and  an- 
aouBced  inany  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  pub- 
lic with  great  severity  of  the  Impious  and 
ficentioTis  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
assured  his  queen  and  his  confessor  that  he 
would  see  Catharine  Sedley  no  more.  He 
wnte  to  hiffflttatTMa  entreating  her  to  quit  the 
apartments  which  she  occupi^  at  Whitehail, 
■ad  to  £0  to  a  house  in.  Saint  James's  Square 
which  had  been  splendidly  furnished  for  her  at 
his  expanse.     He  at  the  same  time  promised  to 
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allow-  her  a  large  peAslon  fWnn  Ma  privy  purMw 
Catharine,  elever,  Btrong-ulnded,  intrepid,  aad 
conscious  of  her  power,  reAised  to  stir.  In  • 
few  months  it  began  to  be  ^hi^pered  that  A« 
services  of  CMfflnch  were  again  employed,  and 
that  tie  mistress  frequently  pasMd  and  re* 
passed  through  that  private  door  tlireugh  wfaleh 
Father  Huddleeton  had  borne  the  host  to  llM 
bedside  of  the  late  king.  The  king's  Protestant 
ministers  had,  it  seems,  oonoelved  a  hope  that 
their  master's  infatuation  for  this  woman  might 
cure  him  of  the  more  pendoions  infatnatioxi 
which  impelled  him  to  attack  their  raligion. 
She  had  all  the  talents  which  qnaHfied  her  to 
play  on  h!s  feelings,  to  make  game  of  his  sera» 

Sles,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the 
ifficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  rvan* 
ning  headlong.  Rochester,  the  ehampion  of 
the  Church,  exerted  himself  to  strengthen  ht» 
influence.  Ormond,  who  is  popidariy  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  in  pure  and 
high-minded  in  the  English  Cavalier,  encou*  ' 
raged  the  design.  Sven  Lady  Roehester  watf 
not  ashamed  to  co-operate,  and  that  in  the 
very  worst  way.  Her  office  waa  to  direct  th« 
jealousy  of  the  injured  wifo  toward  a  jovn^ 
lady  who  was  perfectly  innoeeat.  The  whole 
court  took  notice  of  the  coldneea  and  mdeneM 
with  which  the  queen  treati&d  the  poor  girl  im 
whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown;  but  th« 
cause  of  her  majesty's  ill  htunonr  waa  a  my»» 
tery.  For  a  time  the  intrigue  went  on  pros* 
perously  and  secretly.  Catharine  often  told 
the  king  plainly  what  the  Protesta&t  lords  of 
the  council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  deli* 
cate  phrases.  His  crown,  she  said,  was  at 
Stake ;  the  old  dotard  Arundell  and  the  blua« 
tering  Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
It  is  possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  the  united  exhortations  of  &e  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  of  the  house  of  Austriat  and  of 
the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange  • 
mlsha|)  which  changed,  the  whole  fiace  of  affaim 
James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness,  detennined  to  make 
his  mistress  Countess  of  Dorohester  in  her  own 
right.  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  sueh  a 
step,  and  declined  the  invidious  honour.  Her 
lover  was  obstinate,  and  himself  foroed  the  pa* 
tent  into  her  hands.  She  at  last  accepted  it 
on  one  condition,  which  shows  her  oonfidenoe 
in  her  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.  She 
made  him  give  her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that 
he  would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he  did  so, 
he  would  himself  announce  his  resolution  te 
her,  and  grant  her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got 
abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an  uproan. 
The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in  the  veins  of 
the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her 
charms,  of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainlesi 
chastity,  she  could  not,  without  agonies  of 
grief  and  rage,  see  herself  deserted  and  insulted 
for  such  a  riviU.  Rochester,  perhaps  remei»> 
boring  how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle, 
Cathiurine  of  Braganza  had  consented  to  treat 
the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  politeness,  had 
expected  that»  after  a  little  complaining  and 
pouting,  Mary  of  Modena  would  be  equally 
Bubmii^ve.  It  was  not  so.  She  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal  from  Uic  eyes  of  the  world 
the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Day  after  day, 
the  courtiers  who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed 
that  the  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from    . 
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Ui«  tableb  .8110  fnifered  the  Uan  to  BtreAv 
4owii  her  cheelw  oAeoncealed  m.  the  presence 
of  the  whole  pirde  of  tourtiers  and  envoys. 
to  the  king  she  apoke  with  wild  Yehemence 
'.'Let  xae  go,"  she  cried.   /^Tou  have  made 

four  woman  a  coonteee:  make  her  a  quocn! 
at  my  erown  on  her  head !  Only  let  me  hide 
BO^self  in  some  convent,  where  I  may  never 
•ee  her  more."  Then,  more  soberly,  she  asked 
him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  reli- 
gious professions.  **  You  are  ready,"  she  said, 
«« to  put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul,  and  yet  you  are  throwing  away 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature."  Fa- 
ther Petre,  on  beaded  knees,  seconded  these 
xemonstranoes.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and 
his  duty  was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed 
because  it  coincided  with  his  interest.  The 
king  went  on^for  a  time  sinning  and  repenting. 
^  his  hours  of  remorse  his  penances  were  se- 
Tere.  Mary  treasured  up  to  the  end  of  her 
'  life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  the  con- 
Tent  of  Chaillat,  the  scourge  with  which  he  had 
Tigoronsly  avenged  her  wrongs  upon  his  own 
•houlders.  Nothing  but  Catharine's  absence 
eould  put  an  end  to  this  struggjie  between  an 
ignoble  love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
vrote,  imploring  ai^  commanding  her  to  de- 
part. He  owned  that  he  had  promised  to  bid 
her  farewell  in  person.  *  *  But  X  know  too  well, ' ' 
he  added,  **  the  power  which  you  have  over  me. 
X  have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my 
*  tesolution  if  I  see  you."  He  offered  her  a 
yacht  to  ocavey  her  with  all  dignity  to  Flan- 
aers,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go 
quietly  she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She 
at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
martyr,  and  impudently  proolaimed  herself  a 
iofierer  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then 
again  she  adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden. 
•  She  defied  the  king  to  remove  her.  She  would 
try  the  right  with  him.  While  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the 
Uw  of  the  land,  she  would  live  where  she 

f  leased.  "  And  Fkinders,"  she  cried ;  * <  never  1 
have  learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the 
Duchess  of  Masarin,  and  that  is,  never  to  trust 
myself  in  a  country  where  there  are  convents." 
At  lenf^th  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her 
patron  Bochester  was  viceroy  there.  After 
many  delays  she  departed,  leaving  the  victor/ 
to  the  queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue 
would  be  impeirfect  if  it  were  not  added  that 
there  is  still  extant  a  religious  meditation, 
mitten  by  the  treasurer,  with  his  own  hand, 
«n  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a  eoneubme  was  despatched  by  Bon- 
Kepaux  to  Veraaillea.    No  con^osition  of  Ken 


•  The  chief  mateilalfl  Ibr  the  history  at  this  Intrl^e 
«•  the  despatflliM  of  BwlUon  wd  BoBLnpMix  ai  the  hegiD- 
BtaBt)f«h«7Mrl«M.  8MBuyioa,j^*^J?>IMw^, 
7eh.  yV  FeK  \f,  tnd  BofBtepMis  mtdet  th*  fliel  imr 
fates;  ETelrn's  IMaty,  Jan.  19;  Benahr's  Henoln;  Buv 
Aat,  i.  682;  SbMfdan  M&i  ChaiUot  M&;  Adda's  Da- 
spfl(teha«,j^  and  ^^,1980.  Adda  writes  like  a  ptons, 
but  weak  and  ignorant  mao.  He  H>peais  to  have  known 
noticing  of  James's  past  Uft. 

fThamsditatloBbeMrtdaftej^iesS.  Bonrep«ax,la 
Ids  despatefa  ofttM  MOM  day,  ny%  "X/latricM  avolt  etf 


or  Iieighton  breathes  a  vjAnt  of  more  ferv«l 
and  exalted  piety  than  this  effusion.  Hypo- 
crisy cannot  be  suspected,  for  the  paper  wai 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer's  own  eye^ 
and  was  not  published  till  he  had  been  more 
than  a  century  in  his  grave.f  So  much  is  his^ 
tory  stranger  than  fiction,  and  so  true  is  it 
that  Nature  has  caprices  which  Art  dar^es  not 
imitate.  A  dramatist  wotild  scarcely  venture 
to  bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  in 
order  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  in- 
defatigable in  making  proselytes,  and  yet  de- 
serting and  insulting  a  wife  who  had  youth  and 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate  paramour 
who  had  neither.  Still  less,  if  possible,  wouI4 
a  dramatist  venture  to  introduce  a  statesman 
stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid  him  in 
that  dishonourable  office,  yet,  in  his  momenta 
of  leisure,  retiring  to  Ids  closet,  and  thero 
secretly  pouring  out  his  soul  to  his  God  Sn 
penitent  tears  and  devout  ejaculations. 

The  treasurer  soon   found  that,  in   using 
scandalous  means  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not  only  a 
crime,  but  a  folly.    The  queen  was  now  his 
enemy,     ^he  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with 
civility  while  the  Hydes  excused  their  recent 
conduct  as  well  as  they  could,  and  she  occa« 
sionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their 
favour,  but  she  must  have  been  more  or  less 
than  woman  if  she  had  really  fordven  the  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  formed  against  her 
dignity  and  her  domestic    happiness  by  the 
tamHy  of  her  husband's  first  wif^.    The  J«« 
suits  strongly  represented  to  the  king  the  dan« 
ger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.     His 
reputation,  they  said,  his  peace,  his  soul,  had 
been  put  In  peril  by  the  machinations  of  his 
prime  minister.   The  nuncio,  who  would  gladlj 
nave  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  violent 
party,   and    co-operated  with   the    moderate 
members  of  the  cabinet,  could  not  honestly  or 
decently  separate   himself  on  this   occasion 
from   Father  Petre.      James   himself,   when 
parted  by  the  sea  from  the .  charms  which  had 
so  strongly  fascinated  him,  ceuld  not  but  re- 
gard with  resentment  and  contempt  those  who 
had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means  of  his 
vices.     What  had  passed  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  raising  hi^own  Church  in  his  esteem, 
and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.     The 
Jesuits,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  the   most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides,   sm 
sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole  system  of 
evangelical  morality,  as  sycophants  who  o^vred 
£heir  influence  chiefly  to  the  indulgence  "witik 
which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  ha^d 
reclaimed  him  ft'om  a  life  of  guilt  by  rebulces 
as  sharp  and  bold  a^  those  which  David  liad. 
heard  from  Nathan  and  Herod  from  the  Hap- 


«ondiiitonarM{l«dRoQhasteratBaaiuDA,\.  .  .  X«e«a> 
prqiei  Molt  da  faba  gpuTernegr  Is  Boy  d'Ansletons  pax  \m 
nouvelle  oomtease.  Bs  i^6toIent  assnrte  d'eUa."  vV^liIte 
Bonrepanx  was  writing  thus,  Rodiester  was  writfans  9^ 
Ibllows :  ''O  Ood,  taacfa  ma  so  to  namber  mj  daju  tbaA.  I 
m>y  i4>pl7  <>V  beart  unto  wisdom.  Teach  me  to  nvunlji^^ 
the  days  that  I  hare  spent  !n  vanity  and  idleness,  «ttft4 
teach  me  to  nnmbor  those  wfaidk  I  have  wfima^  In  slxa  «na 
wickedness.  O  Qod,  taaeh  ma  to  nuaher  the  dv*  otf*  imy 
afBietkMi  too^  and  to  give  thanks  Ibr  all  that  is  ooma  to  Kka 
fh>m  thy  hand.  Teach  me  likewise  to  nomber  thedim.y«  «f 
this  worid*s  greatness,  of  which  I  hate  so  great  a  absurd  ^ 
and  teach  aa  to  losk  upon  them  as  ranit  j  aad  v 
ofsplztt'* 
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tktL    Otkibm  •««»  hnO.  96«lo«t  Froiestants, 

whom  faToarite  theme  was  the  laxitj  of  popish 
fmiiitB»  ami  the  wiohedness  of  domg  eTil  that 
^od  might  come,  had  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
fantages  for  their  own  Chorea  in  a  way  which 
all  Qiriatiaiia  r^arded  as  highly  criminaL 
fha  Tictory  of  the  cabal  of  .e^  counsellors 
vas  therefore  complete.  The  king  looked 
oold^  on  Rochester,  The  courtiers  and  fo- 
Mign  ministers  ^oon  pexceiTed  that  the  lord 
Ireasnrer  was  prime  minister  only  in  name. 
He  oontinued  to  offer  his  advioe  daUy,  and  had 
Ifae  mortifica^on  to  find  it  daily  rejected ;  yet 
he  could  not  prerail  OA  himself  to  relinquish 
4he  outward  show  of  power,  and  the  emolu- 
ments which  he  directly  and  indirectly  derived 
ttom  his  great  place.  He  did  his  best,  there- 
fore, to  conceal  his  Taxations  from  the  public 
i(ye  ;  but  his  violent  passions  and  his  intemperate 
habits  disqualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dissem- 
hler.  His  gloomy  looks  when  he  came  out  of  the 
oouncil  chamber  showed  how  little  he  was 
pleased  with  what  had  passed  at  the  board ;  and, 
vhm  the  bottle  had  gone  round  freely,  words 
mompod  him  which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

Ha  miffht,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indis- 
creet ana  unpopular  measures  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  All  thought  of  re- 
tnming  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  abandoned.  The  king  explicitly  avowed  to 
the  ministers  of  those  continental  powers  with 
which  he  had  lately  intended  to  ally  himself,  that 
«U  his  views  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that 
£agland  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother, 
of  no  account  in  Europe.  •"  I  am  in  no  condi- 
tion," he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  <*  to 
trouble  myself  about  what  passes  abroad.  It 
is  my  resolution  to  let  foreini  affairs  take  their 
course,  to  establish>my  authority  at  home,  and 
to  do  aomething  for  my  religion."  A  few  days 
later  he  announced  the  same  intentions  to  the 
filsptearGeneraLf  From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  his  ignominious  reign,  he  made  no  serious 
effort  to  escape  from  vassalage,  though,  to  the 
iuty  he  could  never  hear,  without  transports 
of  rsge,  that  men  called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public 
that  Sunderland  and  Sunderland's  party  were 
victorious  were  the  prorogation  of  uie  rarlia- 
Aent  from  February  to  May,  and  the  depart- 
«re  of  Oastlemaine  for  Borne  with  the  appotnt- 
Bents  of  an  ambassador  oT  the  highest  rank.  J 
Hitherto  all  the  business  or  the  English  go- 
vernment at  the  papal  court  had  been  trans- 
seied  by  John  Caryll.  This  gentleman  was 
kaovm  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  for- 
tone  aad  fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two 
MKcessful  plays — a  trasedy  in  rhyme,  which 
had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and  reoi- 
tatioA  of  Betterton.  and  a  comedy,  which  owes 
an  its  value  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moliere. 
Theoe  pieces  have  long  been  forgotten;  but 
what  Caryll  could  not  do  fo«  himself  has  been 
done  for  him  by  a  more  powerftil  genius.  Half 
%  liae  in  tiie  Rape  of  the  Look  has  made  his 
I  immortaL 


•  •  J^  vte  mUml  Rodiestor  mmaub  U  nrtolt  4« 
Ihrt  vktgi  III, ;  «t^  far  U  fin  dv  loapflr,  il  loi  mi  i_ 
fselqiM  cfaoR.**— Amfepauj^  7^  ^|^  ISM.    8m^ 
Bnffld^  Uarch  ^,  A. 


Oavyll,  who  was,  like  all  the  other  reB|:  aotablt 

Roman  Catholics,  an  enemt  to  violent  courses, 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  errand  at 
Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The 
business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but 
he  assumed  no  public  character,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  display.  His  mission,  th<^refore^ 
put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge^ 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place 
was  now  most  unvrisely  supplied  by  a  costly 
and  ostentatious  embassy,  offensive  in  the  high* 
est  degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  ne 
means  welcome  to  the  court  ox  Rome.  Castle- 
maine  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  a  cardinal'i 
hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  benn  to  shoWi 
in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  feelmg  which  he 
really  entertained  toward  the  banished  Hugn^ 
nets.  While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole  his 
Parliament  into  submission,  and  to  become  the 
head  of  a  European  coalition  against  France, 
he  had  affected  to  blame  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy  mea 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from  their  coun- 
try. He  had  caused  it  to  be  announced  tiiat| 
at  every  church  in  the  kingdom,  a  collection 
would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for  their 
benefit.  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had 
been  drawn  up  in  terms  which  might  have 
wounded  the  pride  of  a  sovereign  less  sensitive 
and  vainglorious  than  Louis.  £ut  all  was  now 
changed.  The  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover 
were  again  the  principles  of  the  fbreign  policy 
of*  England.  Ample  apologies  were  therefore 
made  for  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  En^ 
lish  goTgmmcnt  had  acted  toward  France  m 
showing  favour  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  pro- 
clamation which  had  displeased  Louis  was  re- 
called.} The  Huguenot  ministers  were  admoiH 
ished  to  speak  with  reverence  of  their  oppressor 
in  their  public  discourses,  as  they  would  an- 
swer it  at  their  peril.  James  not  only  ceased 
to  express  commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  but* 
declared  that  he  believed  them  to  harbour  the 
worst  designs,  and  owned  that  he  had' been 
guilty  of  an  error  in  countenancing  them. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  refugees,  John 
Claude,  had  published  on  the  Continent  a  small 
volume  in  which  he  described  with  great  foroe 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren.  Barilloli  de- 
manded that  some  opprobrious  mark  should  be 
put  on  his  book.  James  complied,  and  in  fVdl 
council  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
Claude's  libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man before  the  Royal  Exchange.  Even  Jn- 
freys  was  startled,  and  rentured  to  represent 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  without  example ; 
that  the  book  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
that  it  had  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press ; 
that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
that  no  English  government  had  ever  animad- 
verted on  such  works.  James  would  not  suf- 
fer the  question  to  be  discussed.  **  My  resolu- 
tion," he  said,  <«ls  taken.  It  has  beoomo  the 
fashion  to  treat  kings  disrespectftdly,  and  they 
mnst  stand  by  each  other.    One  Ung  should 
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always  take  andilAr'B  part ;  and  I  hare  parti- 
enlar  reasons  for  showing  this  respect  to  the 
King  of  France.*'  There  was  silence  at  the 
board.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued,  and 
Claude's  pamphlet  was  committed  to  the  flames, 
not  without  the  deep  murmurs  of  many  who 
had  always  been  reputed  steady  Loyalists.* 

The  promised  collection  was  long  put  off 
under  yarious  pretexts.  The  king  would  gladly 
jbaye  broken  his  word ;  but  it  was  pledged  so 
aolenmly  that  he  could  not,  for  very  shame,  re- 
tractf  Nothing,  however,  which  fiovld  cool 
the  zeal  of  congregations  was  omitted.  It  had 
been  expected  that,  according  to  the  practice 
usual  on  such  occasions,  tha  people  would  be 
axhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pulpits.  But 
Jfames  was  determined  not  to  tolerate  declama- 
tions against  his  religion  and  his  ally.  The 
Archbi^op  of  Canterbury  was  therefore  com- 
manded to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must 
merely  read  the  brief,  and  must  not  presume 
to  preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants.]; Nevertheless,  the  contributions  were 
so  large,  that,  after  all  deductions,  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  was  paid  into  the  cham- 
ber of  London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  munifi- 
jcent  subscriptions  of  our  own  aga  has  borne  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nation.} 

The  king  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  large 
amount  of  the  collection  which  had  been  made 
In  obedience  to  his  own  call.  He  knew,  he 
Bald,  what  all  this  liberality  meant  It  was 
mere  Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his  religion.  || 
He  had  already  resolved  that  the  money  should 
be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the  donors  wished 
to  benefit.  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks. 
In  close  communication  with  the  Frehch  em- 
bassy on  this  subject,  and  had,  with  the  appro- 
))ation  of  the  court  of  YeraaUles,  determined 
on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  those  principles  of  toleration  to  whioh 
.  he  afterward  pretended  to  be  attached.  The 
refugees  were  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic  disoi- 
pline  and  worship.  James  therefore  gave  orders 
that  none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a 
basket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacra- 
nent  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual.^  It  is 
Btranee  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should  have 
been  devised  by  a  prince  who  affected  to  con- 
sider the  Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  conscience;  for,  however  unreasonable  it 
.may  be  to  establish  a  Bacramental  test  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  men  are  fit 
for  civil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely  much 
more  unreasonable  to  establish  a  sacramental 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in 
their  extreme  distress,  they  are  nt  oljects  of 
charity.  Nor  had  James  the  plea  which  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  almost 
all  other  persecutors ;  for  the  rebgion  which  he 
eommanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of 
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being  left  to  starve,  was  not  Ms  own  reUgWik 
His  conduct  towaiti  them  was  therefore  leal 
excusable  than  that  of  Louis,  for  Louis  op* 
pressed  them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  ovsi 
flrom  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true  Churdi ; 
James  oppressed  them  only  for  the  purpose  ol 
forcing  them  to  apostatise  from  one  daamabll 
heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  of  whom  the  chaii* 
eellor  was  one,  had  been  appointed  to  dispenn 
the  public  alms.  When  they  met  for  the  first 
time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  pleasure 
The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  en^ 
mies  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  If  they 
wished  for  relief,  they  must  become  memberf 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  saera* 
ment  from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many 
exiles,  who  had  come  ftill  of  gratitude  and  hops 
to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their  sentence,  an4 
went  broken-hearted  away.** 

May  was  now  apnroaching,  and  that  mont^ 
had  been  fixed  for  tne  meeting  of  the  houses ( 
hut  they  were  again  prorogued  to  November. ff 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did  not  theft 
wish  to  meet  them;  for  he  had  determined  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  them.  From  his  pre* 
decessors  he  had  inherited  two  prerogatives, 
of  which  the  limits  had  never  been  defined  with 
strict  accuracy,  and  which,  if  exerted  without 
any  limit,  would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church.  These  were  the  dispensing  poww 
and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  mean 
of  the  dispensing  power  the  king  purposed  tO 
admit  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil  and 
military,  but  io  spiritual  offices.  By  means  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped  to  mafcl 
the  Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  owA  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.    It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a  c^spensaUoft 
ft-om  all  statutes  Imposing  penalties  and  tests, 
for  nothing  was  more  ftilly  established  than 
that  such  a  dispensation  was  illegal.     The  Ca- 
bal had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a  general  declarsi- 
tion  of  indulgence.     The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  met,  had  protested  against  it.    Charles 
the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
presence,  and  had,  both  by  his  own  mouth  and 
by  a  written  message,  assured  the  houses  that 
the  step  which  had  caused  so-  much  complaint 
should  never  be  drawn  into   precedent.     U 
would  have  been  <itifiGioult  to  find  in  all  the  inn 
of  court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  argue  tn 
defence  of  a  prerogative  which  the  sovereign, 
seated  on  his  throne  in  tail  Parliament,  had 
solemnly  renounced  a  few  years  before.    Bui 
it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  khkg  might 
not,  on  special  grounds,  grant  exemptions  tD 


po06a  k  donxMr  oonaldArablement.  ...  8a  iBijtdft 
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Individtials  hy  name.  The  first  object  of  James, 
therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  conrts  of  com- 
mon law  an  acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent 
ii  least,  he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

But  though  his  pretensions  were  moderate 
when  compared  wiUi  those  which  he  put  forth 
ft  few  months  later,  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
»g«inst  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  West- 
minster Hall.  Four  of  the  judges  gave  him  to 
understand  that'  they  could  not,  on  this  occa- 
lion,  servo  his  purpose;  and  it  Is  remarkable 
that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and  that 
among  them  were  men  who  had  accompanied 
^eifrejrs  on  his  bloody  circuit,  and  who  had 
consented  to  the  death  of  Cornish  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt.  Jones,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before 
ihrunk  from  any  drudgery,  however  cruel  or 
Bervile,  now  held  in  the  royal  closet  language 
which  might  have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest 
tnagistrates  In  our  history.  He  was  plainly 
told  that  he  must  give  up  either  his  opinion  or 
his  place.  "For  my  place,"  he  answered,  "I 
care  little.  I  am  old,  and  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  crown ;  but  I  am  mortified  to  find 
IhflCt  your  mi^esty  tliinks  me  capable  of  giving 
a  judgment  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dis- 
honest man  could  give.'*  "I  am  determined,** 
said  the  king,  "  to  have  twelve  judges  who  will 
be  an  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter.*'  "Your 
awgesty,"  answered  Jones,  "  may  find  twelve 
judges  of  your  mind,  but  hardly  twelve  law- 
yers."* He  was  dismissed,  together  with  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  two 
puisne  judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of 
the  new  judges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger 
brother  of  the  great  poet.  Of  Christopher  little 
is  known  except  that,  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  he  had  been  a  Royalist,  and  that  he  now, 
in  his  old  age,  leaned /oward  popery.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he  certainly  had 
scruples  about  conununicating  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had,  therefore,  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  supporting  the  dispensing  power,  f 

The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refi'actory  as 
Ids  judges.  The  first  barrister  who  learned  that 
he  was  expected  to  defend  the  dispensing  power 
was  the  solicitor  general  Heneage  Finch.  He 
peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned  out  of 
office  on  the  following  day.  J  The  attorney 
general.  Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  draw  warrants 
authorizing  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Sawyer  had  been  deeply  concerned  m 
some  of  the  harshest  and  most  unjustifiable 
prosecutions  of  that  age,  and  the  Whigs  ab- 
horred him  as  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Euasell  and  Sidney ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he 
ahowed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution. 
''Sir,'*  said  he,  "this  is  not  merely  to  dispense 
witli  a  statute ;  it  is  to  annul  the  whole  statute 
law  from  the  accession  of  Eliiabeth  to  this  day. 
I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I  implore  your  majesty 
to  consider  whether  such  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Church  be  in  accordance  with  your 
late  gracioiu  pionuMa."|    Sawyer  would  have 
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been  instantly  fismlssed,  as  Ffaieh  ht4  bees^ 
if  the  government  could  have  found  a  sncecs8or| 
but  tMs  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
that  one  at  least  of  the  crown  lawyers  shonlcl 
be  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  experienoei 
and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend  the  dis* 
pensing  power.  The  attorney  general  was 
therefore  permitted  to  retain  his  place  during 
some  monuis.  Thomas  Powis,  an  insignificnnl 
man,  who  had  no  qualification  for  high  employ*^ 
ment  except  servility,  was  appointed  solicitor. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  were  noW 
complete.  There  was  a  solicitor  general  to 
argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and  tweW 
judges  to  decide  in  favour  of  it.  Tho^  question 
was  therefore  speedily  brought  to  a' hearing. 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had 
been  converted  to  popery -in  days  when  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declaim 
him^lf  a  papist.  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and( 
when  questioned,  had  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  with  a  solemnity  which  did  littls 
credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had  as* 
cended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  ne* 
cessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot  He  had  held  his  commission  more  thaa 
three  months  without  taking  the  sacrament 
He  was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fii^ 
hundred  pounds,  which  am  informer  might  re^ 
cover  by  action  of  debt.  A  menial  servant  wa$ 
employed  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  ths 
Court  of  Ejng's  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  but 
pleaded  that  he  had  letters  patent  authorising 
nim  to  hold  his  commission  notwithstanding 
the  Test  Act  The  plaintiff  demurred,  that  Is 
to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward's  plea  to  be  tnia 
in  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. Thus  was  raised  a  simple  issue  of  law 
to  be  decided  by  the  court.  A  barrister,  who . 
was  notoriously  a  tool  of  the  government,  ap- 
peared for  the  mock  plaintiff,  and  made  soma 
feeble  objections  to  the  defendant's  plea.  Ths 
new  solicitor  general  replied.  The  attorney 
general  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Judg- 
ment was  given  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  m 
Edward  Herbert  He  announced  that  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  judges,  and 
tiiat,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven  of  them,  the  king 
might  lawMly  dispense  with  penal  statutes  vk 
particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of 
grave  importance.  The  single  dissentient,  Ba^ 
ron  Street,  was  not  removed  from  his  plaosk 
He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own 
relations  shrank  from  him,  and  that  the  Prinea 
of  Orange,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was 
advised  not  to  see  him.  The  character  of  Street 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  wouM 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren. 
The  character  of  James  makes  it  impo&eible  to 
believe  that  a  refractory  baron  of  the  Bxch^ 
qner  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  his 
post  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  dissenting  judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  oollusively.  B 
was  important  that  there  should  be  a  great  pr^ 
ponderanos  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  dii^ 
pensing  power ;  yet  it  was  important  that  tha 
bench,  wldoh  had  been  carefully  packed  for  tha 
occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent 
One  Jndge,  therefore,  the  least  respcctabla  fi 
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tfctt  twelve)  WM  permitted,  or  more  probably 
oommandedf  to  give  hu  voice  agaixurt  the  pre- 
rogative.* 

The  power  whicli  the  oourte  of  law  had  thna 
teeogmsed  was  not  suffered  to  lie  idle.  Within 
ft  month  after  the  decision  of  the  King's  Benoh 
had  been  prononiuced,  four  Boman  CathoUe 
lords  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
of  these,  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  mo- 
derate party,  and  probably  took  their  seats 
irith  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebod- 
ings. The  other  two,  Arandell  and  Dover,  had 
W>  snoh  misgivings,  f 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  .enabling  Boman 
CSaUioUcs  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The 
new  BoUcit<)r  readily  drew  Uie  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  be  concerned. 
One  of  these  warrants  was  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
named  Edward  Sclater,  who  had  two  livings, 
which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
and  through  all  changes.  He  administered  the 
•acrament  to  his  parishioners  according  to  the 
sites  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven  days 
later,  he  was  at  mass.  The  roy^  dispensation 
•athorized  him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his 
benefices.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  patrons 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  preferment  he 
replied  in  terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while 
the  Boman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  forth 
an  absurd  treatise  in  defence  of  his  apostasy ; 
bat,  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Bevdution,  a 
gi^eat  congregation  assembled  at  St.  Mary's  in 
the  Savoy  to  see  him  received  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  read  his  recantation  with  tears  flowing  from 
Ids  eyes,  and  pronounced  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  popish  priests  whose  arts  had  se- 
duced him.f 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of 
Obadiah  Walker.  He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  well  Imown  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  learning.  He 
;  had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning 
toward  popery,  but  had  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  established  religion,  and  had  at  length 
been  chosen  Master  of  University  College. 
Boon  after  the  accession  of  Barnes,  Walker  de- 
termined to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had 
Utherto  worn.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
fiublio  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
vith  some  feUows  and  under-graduates  whom 
lie  had  perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own 
apartments.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed 
by  the  new  solicitor  general  was  to  draw  up  an 
instromeut  which  authorized  Walker  and  his 
liroBelytes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstand" 
ng  their  apostasy.  Builders  were  immcKiiately 
ittployed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an  ora- 
tary.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Boman  Catholic  rites 
were  publicly  performed  in  University  College. 
^  A  Jesuit  was  quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A 
press  was  established  thwe  under  royal  license 

•  8m  tiMaoooimt  of  the  «im  in  the  OoUeetkm  of  Slat* 
IHalB;  CiUen,  M^  tVjS?^  1^»  Bveljii'a  Diary, 
JwM  27 ;  Luttrell'fl  Biaiv,  June  21.  Af  to  Stieet,  see  Clap 
rendon't  DIaxy,  I>ec  27, 1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  Jnly  19, 1686. 

i  flea  the  letters  patent  in  Gutch's  OoIIeet&nea  Cariosa 
Hm  date  is  the  8d  of  Mar,  1685.  JBdater's  Consensus 
▼eterom;  Gee's  reply,  entitled  Yeteres  Yindicati;  Dr.  An- 
%aaj  floroook's  aoooantfif  Ur.  Sdater's  teoaatatioaof  the 


for  the  printing  of  BomsiiCaUiclic  tracts.  D«r% 
ing  two  years  and  a  half  Walker  continued  to 
make  war  on  Protestantism  with  all  the  ran- 
cour of  a  renegade ;  but  when  fortxme  turned 
he  showed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of  s 
martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that  he  had 
never  changed  his  religion,  that  he  had  never 
cordially  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Brome,  and  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  bring  any  other  person  within  the  pale  of 
that  Church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  vio- 
late the  most  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of 
plighted  faith  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
converts  as  these.} 

In  a  short  time  the  king  went  a  step  further, 
Sclater  and  Walker  had  only  been  permitted  to 
keep,  after  they  became  papists,  the  preferment 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  while  they 
passed  for  Protestants.    To  confer  a  high  office 
in  the  Bstablished  Church  on  an  avowed  enemy 
of  that  Church  was  a  far  bolder  violation  of  Uie 
laws  and  of  the  royal  word.     But  no  course 
was  too  bold  for  James.     The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  became  vacant.     That  office  was,  both 
in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     The  dean  was 
charged  with  the  government  of  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great 
hopes  than  coold  then  be  found  in  any  other 
college.     He  was  also  the  head  of  a  cathedral 
In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Nevertheless,  John  Massey,  who  was  notorious* 
ly  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  who 
had  not  one  single  recommendation  except  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  wse 
appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power ; 
and  soon  wiUiin  the  walls  of  Christ  Church  att 
altar  was  decked,  at  which   mass  was   daily 
celebrated.  II    To  the  nuncio  the  king  said  that 
what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge. f 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with 
that  which  Protestants  had  good  ground  tx)  ap- 
prehend. It  seemed  but  too  probable  that  tha 
whole  government  of  the  Anglican  Church  would 
shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  deadly  ene- 
mies. Three  important  sees  had  lately  become 
vacant,  that  of  York;  that  of  Chester,  and  that 
of  Oxford.  The  bishopric  of  Oxford  was  given 
to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  religiozu 
if  he  had  any  religion,  was  that  of  Borne,  and 
who  called  himself  a  Protestant  only  because 
he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  "I  wished,** 
the  king  said  to  Adda,  **to  appoint  an  avowed 
Catholic ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  Parket 
is  well  inclined  to  us ;  he  is  one  of  us  in  feel* 
ing ;  and,  by  degrees,  he  will  bring  round  hit 
clergy.^'**  The  bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  by 
the  .death  of  John  Pearson,  a  great  name  both 
in  philology  and  divinity,  was  bestowed  oa 
Thomas   Cartwright,   a   still  viler*  syoophanl 


enrors  of  Poperr  on  the  6th  of  May,  1689 ;  Dodd^s  Chun^ 
History,  nert  Tili.,  book  il^  sri  8. 

a  Gutoh's  CoUeetsmeft  Cnriosa:  Bodd,  tHI.  2»  3;  TTooA 
Ath.  Oz.;  £llis  Oorrespondenoe^  Feb.  27,  1686:  Commonr 
Jounuds,  Oct  28, 1689. 

I  Ontch's  Gollect&nea  Curlosa;  Wood*8  Atbesse  OxosiV 
enses;  Dialogue  between  a  Churchmen  and  a  DiBsente3% 

isse. 
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ftatt  P«r1i:«r«  tk«'M«hUA0|m  of  ¥«ork  t^ 
ttamed  BeTenil  years  Taoank  A»  n»  good  re»- 
■0ft  eoold  be  fouid  for  leaving  so  inportaBt  a 
|iaee  imiilled,  m<!ii  siupected  that  the  aomiaar 
ikm  waa  delated  only  till  the  king  could  veiir- 
tare  to  place  tae  mitre  on  the  head  of  an  avowed 
MiMflt.  It  ie,  iiAleed,  highly  probable  thai  the 
CDniroh  of  i&glaad  was  saTid  froov  this  outrage 
bgr  the  good  sense  and  good  fseling  of  the  pope« 
Without  a  special  dispensation  firom  Bone,  no 
^Bsnit  could  be  a  oishop^  and  Inaooent  could  not 
be  induced  to  grant  suoh  a  dispensatioii  to  Petre. 
James  did  not  even  make  any  seoret  of  his 
intention  to  exert  vigorously  and  systematic 
oally  for  the  destruction  ef  the  Established 
C^oreh  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as 
ker  head.  He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
vooM  be  the  means  of  healing  the  faul  breach 
^Khich  it  had  oaused.  Henry  and  Elisabeth  had 
ttnrped  a  dominion  which  rightAUly  belonged 
t»  the  Holy  See.  That  dominion  had,  in  the 
ooiirae  of  succession,  descended  to  aa  orthodox 
prinee,  and  would  be  held  by  liim  in  trust  for 
tbe  Holy  See.  He  was  authorised  by  lavr"  to 
sepress  spiritual  abuses;  and  the  first  spisitaal 
aibnae  which  he  would  repress  should  be  the 
^berty  which  the  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of 
dsfeiiding  their  own  religion  and  of  attaokiag 
IfcA  doctrinee  of  Rome.* 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difficulty.  The 
aeeleaiastical  supremacy  wMch  had  devolved 
•9  Imn  was  by  no  means  the  same  great  and 
tarrible  prerogative  which  EMsabe&t  Jmms 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First  had  possessed. 
Tbm  oisetment  whii^  annexed  to  the  crown  an 
almost  boundless  visitatorial  authority  over  the 
CSinreh,  though  it  had  never  been  formally  re- 
pealed, had  really  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force. 
The  aubstantive  law  remained,  but  it  remained 
staeeompanled  by  any  formidable  sanction  or 
by  ttity  ^cient  system  of  procedure,  and  was, 
ifaerefiDTe,  littie  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

Tbe  statute  which  restored  to  Elisabeth  the 
apirltusl  dominion  assumed  by  her  father  and 
rangned  by  her  mster  contained  a  clause  au- 
ttorizing  the  sovereign  to  constituts  a  tribunal 
vhieh  might  investigate,  feform,  anil  punish 
an  ecelesiastical  d^inqueneiee.  Under  the 
antliority  given  by  this  clause,  the  Court  of 
Hi^b  Commission  was  created.  That  court 
^raa,  dvning  many  years,  the  tenrer  of  Noneon- 
Jbnnists,  and,  under  the  harsh  administration 
«f  Iiaad,  became  an  ol^seUof  fear  and  hatred 
even  to  those  who  most  loved  the  Estabtiriked 
Canirch.  When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  the 
Hl^  Commission'  was  generally  regarded  as 
fite  most  grievous  of  the  many  grievanoes 
ander  which  the  nation  laboured.  An  act  was 
flherefore  somewhat  hastily  passed,  whieh  not 
«mly  took  away  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
mppmntlag  visitors  to  superintend  the  Churoh, 
but  abolished  aS  eeelemastioal  eouits  without 
fiatiiictiott. 

-I      ■  '  '  '  ■  111   ■  I      1 1 

•  Cte  ptiiw9  ia*a  dit  que  J>bQ  aToit  pcrmli  quetontM  Imp 
Jsftx  vdtmt  6tk  faltos  poor  «UbUr  la  r6Iigkm  Proteetftiit^ 
ca  dfijr  litre  la  rfillgfon  Catboll<iiie,  wermt  prte«ikteiii<mt 
Av  JbDdement  k  oe  qv*!  1  rent  ftire  poor  rAtabUanmnit  do 
^mSe  rSUcioa,  et  le  Bietteiit  en  droit  d'exeroar  m  pev- 
encore  idiu  jm.nd  que  oelnl  qu*ont  lea  roit  Catho- 
m  txxT  la  wShirvB  eodfeUsUqiiM  dans  laiautrw  pays." 
Jolj^  leSSw  TO  Adda  hJ«  maiestj  aaid,  a 
ftnr  dajs  later,  "dne  TaatoriU  ooncessale  dal  Parlamemto 
eossa  reederfaiUoo  Mnxa  alcim  Umito  oon  Aim  sontrario 


After  the  Bestorationi  the  GavaJleni  wVt 
filled  the  House  of  Commons,  sealous  as  they 
were  for  the  prerogative,  still  rememberedt. 
with  bitterness,  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Com* 
mission,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
revive  an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  the 
same  time  thought,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the. 
courts  christian  of  the  realm,  without  provid*. 
iag  any  substitute,  was  open  to  grave  olgectlon. 
They  accordingly  repealed  that  statute,  with, 
the  exoeptioa  of  the  part  which  related  to  the 
High  Commission.  Thus  the  Archidiaconal, 
Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Archest  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  were  revived ;  but  the  enactment 
by  whi^  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  had 
been  empowered  to  appoint  o(mimi8sioner8  with^ 
visitatorial  authority  over  the  Church  was  not 
only  not  revived,  but  was  declared,  with  the 
utmost  strength  of  language,  to  be  oompletelyt 
abrogated.  It  is  therefore  as  dear  as  any 
point  of  constitutional  law  can  be,  that  Jamet 
the  Seoond  was  not  competent  to  appoint  « 
oqpuaission  with  power  to  visit  and  govern  the' 
Church  of  England  ;f  but,  if  this  were  so,  U 
was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Act  of  Suproiv 
maqy,  in  high-sounding  words,  empowered  hint 
to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  Church.  Ko- 
thinff  but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  thai 
wM^  the  Long  Parliament  liad  destroyed 
Qould  force  the  Anglican  clergy  to  become  hhl 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  doo? 
trine  and  discipline*  He  therefore,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April,  1686,  determined  to  create 
a  new  court  of  High  Commission.  This  design 
was  not  immediately  executed.  It  enjcouatered 
the  'oppositioa  of  every  minister  who  was  not 
devoted  to  Franoe  and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  waa 
regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violatioit 
of  the.  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a  direct  at* 
tack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contes| 
might  have  lasted  longer  but  for  an  event  yrlaok 
wounded  the  pride  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  thi 
king.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth 
dirSctions,  oharging  the  clergy  of  the  establish* 
meat  to  abstain  from  touching  in  their  die* 
courses  on  controverted  points  of  doctrina» 
Thus,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholio  reli^on  were  preached  on  every  Sua- 
day  and  holiday  withia  the  predncts  of  the 
royal  palaoes,  the  Church  of  the  state,  tha 
Church  of  the  great  minority  of  the  nation^ 
was  forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  owm 
prino^les.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  clericsl 
order  roee  aguast  this  ugnstice.  William 
Sherlock,  a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities 
who  had  written  with  sharpness  against  Whigp 
aad  Dissenters,  iad  had  been  rewarded  by  tha 
government  with  the  mastership  of  ^e  Templa 
aad  with  a  pension*  was  one  of  the  first  who 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension 
was  stopped,  aad  he  was  severely  repri^ 
manded*!    John. Sharp,  dean  of  Norwidi  and 


tMB»  adtiw  par  MrriM  al  vaataghi  diT 

t  The  whola  quMtkm  fa  hiddly  aad  unanawarably  at 
rand  te  a  llttia  oontonporary  tract,  entitled  "The  King't 
Power  in  Matters  Sodesiastical  fkirly  stated.'*  Bee,  alio^ 
a  concise  bat  fordble  argument  by  AxehlUbffp  Unexalt 
Doyly's  1Mb  of  Bancroft,  1 229. 
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rector  of  St.  Oiles's  in  Hie  FieMs,  soon  gare 
BtUl  greater  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  ferrent  piet^,  a  preacher  of  great 
fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest.  In  po- 
litics he  was,  like  most  of  Ids  brethren,  a  Tory, 
and  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  tiie  royal 
diaplains.  He  received  an  anonymous  letter 
which  purported  to  come  from  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners who  had  been  staggered  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  branch  of  the  trte  Church  of 
Christ.  No  diyine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense 
gf  religious  duty  and  of  professional  honour, 
ODuld  refuse  to  answer  such  a  call.  '  On  the 
following  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an  aoimated 
discourse  against  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  expressions  were 
ex&ggerated,  distorted,  and  carried  by  tale- 
bearers to  Whitehall.  It  was  falsely  said  that 
he  had  spoken  with  contumely  of  the  theologi- 
cal disquisitions  which  had  been  found  in  the 
strong  box  of  the  late  king,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent king  had  published.  Compton,  the  bishop 
of  London,  received  orders  to  suspend  Sharp 
^  VXL  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  ftuiher  known. 
Bie  bishop  was  in  great  perplexity.  His>ecent 
eonduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  given  deep 
offence  to  the  court.  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 
Already  he  had  been  dismissed  ih)m  his  office 
tn  the  royal  chapel.  He  was  unwilling  to  give 
fresh  provocation ;  but  the  act  which  he  was 
directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt 
that  it  was  unjust,  and  he  was  assured  by  the 
•^best  advisers  that  it  was  abo  illegal,  to  inflict 

Sunishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
efence.  He  accordingly,  in  the  humblest  terms, 
represented  his  difficulties  to  the  king,  and  pri- 
irately  requested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present.  Reasonable  as  were 
Compton*8  scruples,  Obsequious  as  were  his 
apologies,  James  was  greatly  incensed.  What 
Insolence  to  plead  either  natural  justice  or  po- 
sitive law  in  opposition  to  an  express  ^ommand 
of  his  sovereign !  Sharp  was  forgotten.  The 
bishop  became  a  mark  for  the  whole  vengeance 
of  the  government.*  The  king  felt  more  pain- 
fblly  than  ever  the  want  of  tiiat  tremendous 
engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  tf> 
Olesiastics.  He  probably  knew  that,  for  a  few 
angry  words  uttered  against  his  father's  go- 
Temment,  Bishop  Williams  had  been  suspended 
by  the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  functions.  The  design  of  reviving 
that  formidable  tribunal  was  pushed  on  more 
eagerly  tiian  ever.  In  July,  London  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  Ung  had,  in  di- 
rect defiance  of  two  acte  of  Parliament,  drawn 
In  the  strongest  terms,  intrusted  the  whole  go- 
yemment  of  the  Church  to  seven  eommfssion- 
ers.f  The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
Hiese  officers  was  described  were  loose,  and 
might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  extent  All 
colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even  those 
founded  by  the  liberality  of  private  benefiao- 
tors,  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 


new  board.  All  wiko  dspanded  for  btead  ta 
situations  in  the  Charoh  or  in  aeadenieal  iatiH* 
tutions,  from  the  primate  down  to  tiie  youngul 
curate,  from  the  vice-chanoeliors  of  Oxford  aoi 
Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedagogoi 
who  taught  CorderiuB,  wen  at  tiie  royal  meny. 
If  any  one  of  those  many  Uioosands  was  8«»» 
peeted  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing  distatteftil 
to  the  government,  the  eommissioners  ni{^ 
cite  hhn  before  them,  bi  their  mode  of  deaUag 
with  him  tiiey  were  fbttered  by  no  rules,  fhvf 
were  themsdves  at  onoeproseoatore  and  jadgea. 
The  accused  party  waa  fronished  with  no  eopj 
of  the  charge.  He  was  examined  and cross-exa* 
mined.  If  his  answers  did  not  give  satisfoetiMy 
he  was  liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  officMo 
be  ejected  from  it,  to  be  pronounced  incapabli 
of  holding  any  preferment  in  fiiture.  If  Ini 
were  contumacious,  he  might  be  exoommwii* 
cated,  or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  ill 
civil  rights  and  imprisoned  fbr  life.  He  uight 
also,  at  the  diseretion  of  tiie  court,  be  loaded 
with  all  the  costs  ef  the  prooeedmg  by  which 
he|^ad  been  reduced  to  beggary.  No  appeal 
was  given.  The  oomniseioiners  were  directed 
to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law 
which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  inco» 
sistent  with  these  regulatieiis.  Lastly,  lest  any 
perB<«  should  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to 
revive  that  terrible  court  from  whiek  the  Loiig 
Parliament  had  ftreed  the  nation,  the  new  tri- 
bunal was  directed  to  use  a  seal  bearing  e» 
actly  tile  same  device  and  the  same  super* 
scription  with  the  seal  of  tke  M.  High  Ccmi 
niission.{ 

The  chief  Commissioner  was  the  (^ancslkai 
His  presence  and  assent  were  neeessary  IS 
every  proceeding.  All  men  knew  how  ux^vsHj^ 
insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted  ia 
courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  ext»% 
restrained  by  the  known  laws  of  England.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  diAcalt  to  foresee  how  hi 
would  conduct  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  popo* 
cedure  and  rales  of  efideace  ibr  hinself. 

Of  Hie  other  six  oemmisaioners,  three  were 
prelates  and  three  laymen.  The  name  of  Areh* 
bishop  Sancroft  stood  first  But  he  was  ful^ 
convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  Hs 
judgments  would  be  nutt,  and  that  by  sitting  ia 
it  he  should  Incur  a  serious  responsibility.  He 
therefore  determined  not  to  comply  with  tlM 
royal  maiklate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  <A 
tills  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sinceritf 
which  he  showed  when  driven  lo  extremity  tea 
years  later.  He  begged  to  be  excused  on  tfas 
plea  of  business  and  ill  health.  The  othtf 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were  men  ef 
too  much  ability  to  need  Ma  assistance.  ThcSI 
disingenuous  apologies  ill  became  the  primatl 
of  all  Enj^and  at  woih.  a  crisis ;  nor  did  they 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Saneroft's  nams 
was  not,  indeed,  struek  out  of  tiie  list  of  ^nii^ 
councillors,  but,  to  the  bitter  mortifteation  of 
tiie  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  longsf 
summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  board.  **  If,* 
said  the  king,  *'he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  ts 
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Mr  to  th«  oonniffitB, it  !•  •kmaniif  to  r^ 
mfw  him  from  aiienduoe  aft  eoonciL"* 

Xhe  goTcmment  foimd  no  simiitf  difficulty 
Viib  Natkaniel  Grtwe,  faUkop  of  the  great  and 
ejpnient  see  of  Durham,  a  man  aobl j  born,  and 
mind  so  high  in  hia  profeeaion  that  he  eould 
•earcely  iriah  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  Tain, 
and  eowardij.  He  had  been  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Roy^  irheii  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
huushed  from  the  palace.  The  honour  of 
Mng  an  ecelestastical  eommissioner  turned 
Grewe's  head.  It  waa  to  no  purpose  that  some 
dT  hie  friends  represented  to  him  the  risk  which 
he  ran  by  sitting  in  a  iUecal  tribunal.  He  was 
sot  ashamed  to  answer  mi  he  eould  not  Uto 
oat  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exultingly  expressed 
his  hope  that  his  name  would  appear  in  history, 
ft  hope  wldeh  has  not  been  altogether  disap- 


IThomas  Spat,  bishop  of  Boeheeter,  was  the 
third  clerical  oommissioner.    He  was  a  man  to 
whoae  talents  posterity  has  searoely  done  jus- 
tise.     Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual 
to  print  his  verses  in  eolleetions  of  the  Br^^ 
poets,  and  those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  Terses 
must  consider  him  as  a  serrile  imitator,  who, 
without  one  spark  of  Cowley's  admirable  genius, 
Snmieked  whateyer  was  least  commendable  in 
Cowley's  mamier;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
«ith  Sprat's  prose  writings  will  form  a  very 
£Jrerent  estimate  of  his  powers.    He  was,  in- 
dead,  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  pos- 
nawd  at  oooe  the  doquence  of  the  orator,  of 
Hm  oontroYerstaliat,  and  of  the  historian.    His 
moral  character  might  haye  passed  with  little 
oaunnre  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  saorod  pro- 
iesskm,  for  the  worst  that  oaa  be  said  of  him 
is  tfamt  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly ; 
bat   such  failiogs,  thoi]^  not  oommonly  re- 
nrded  as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular  call'* 
faiga,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate.     The  arch- 
hsakoprio  of  Torfc  waa  Taoant;  Sprat  hoped  to 
obtain  it,  and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
eeelesiastical  board ;  but  he  was.  too  good-na- 
tored  a  man  to  behave  harshly,  and  he  was  too 
•anable  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at 
•om#  Aitare  time  be  called  to  a  serious  aocount 
"kj  *  Farliameni.    He  therefore,  though  he  con- 
sented to  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief^  and 
to  m&ke  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.  { 

The  three  remaining  oommissioncrs  were  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  lord  president,  and  the  chief 
iaatSboe  of  the  King's  Bench.  Roohesier,  disap- 
vnnrizig  and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court,  he  could 
mot  bear  to  quit  it  Much  as  he  loved  the 
Ghnrch,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacrifice 
far  her  sake  his  white  staff;  his  patronage,  his 
wtlmry  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  far  larger  indirect  em4uments  of  his  office. 
fie  excused  his  conduct  to  otherf ,  and  perhaps 
to  hJmseU;  by  pleading  that^  as  a  commissioner, 
he  Slight  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil,  and 
liiat,  if  he  refused  to  act,  some  person  less  atr 
tached  to  the  Protestant  religion%  would  be 
found  to  replace  him.  Sunderland  was  the 
voproBentative  of  the  Jesuitical  cabaL  Her^ 
bsot'a  recent  decision  on  the.  question  of  the 
diapenaing  power  seemed  to  prove  that  he  would 
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not  flinch  fram  any  serriee  which  the  king 
might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  commission  had  been  opened 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  cited  before  the  new 
tribunal.  He  appeared.  **  I  demand  of  you/' 
said  Jeffireys,  **a  direct  and  positiTe  tuswex^ 
Why  did  you  not  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?'' 

The  bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  commia- 
sion,  in  order  that  he  might  know  by  what  au* 
thority  he  was  thus  interrogated.  '*If  von 
mean,"  said  Jeffreys,  *' to  dispute  our  authority, 
I  shall  take  another  course  with  you.  Aa  to 
the  commisi^on,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  haw 
seen  it  At  all  events,  you  may  see  it  in  any 
coffee-house  for  a  penny."  The  insolence  of 
the  chancellor's  reply  appears  to  have  shocked 
the  other  commissioners,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  some  awkward  apologies.  He  then  r^ 
turned  to  tba  point  ftrom  which  he  started. 
<*  This,"  he  said,  <*  is  not  a  court  in  which  writ- 
ten charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedingi 
are  summary,  and  by  word  of  mouth.    The 

auestion  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did  you  not  obey  ' 
le  kingt"  with  some  difficulty  Oompton  ob- 
tained a  brief  delay,  and  the  assistance  of  couik- 
sel.  When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  wao 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  bishop  had  dono  ^ 
only  what  he  was  bound  to  do.  The  treasurer, 
tiie  chi^  justice,  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  for 
acquittal  The  king's  wrath  was  moved.  It 
seemed  that  his  ecclesiastical  commission  would 
fail  him  as  his  Tory  Parliament  had  failed  him. 
He  offered  Rochester  a  simple  choice,  to  pr<^ 
nounce  the  bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury. 
Bochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Comptoa 
was  suspended  fi*om  all  spiritual  functions,  and 
the  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was  committed 
to  his  judges,  Sprat  and  Crowe.  He  continued, 
however,  to  reside  in  his  nalace,  and  to  receive 
his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known  that,  had  an/ 
attempt  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  tem- 
p<n*aUties,  he  would  have  put  himself  under  tb^ 
protection  of  the  common  law;  and  Herbert 
himself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judg* 
ment  must  be  given  asainst  the  crown.  Tht0 
consideration  induced  Ihe  king  to  pause.  Only 
a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  packed 
the  courts  of  Westnunster  Hall  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  decision  in  favour  of  his  dispensing  powex. 
He  now  found  that,  unless  he  packed  them 
again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  decl- 
aion  in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical commission.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  postpone  for  a  short  time  the  confiscation  of 
the  freehold  property  of  refractory  clergymen.  | 
The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such  aa 
might  well  make  him  hesitate.  Puring  some 
months  discontent  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship  hod  long  been  prohibited  by  ad 
of  Parliament.  During  several  generation^, 
no  Roman  Catholio  clergyman  had  dared  to  | 
exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  tho 
badges  of  his  office.  Algamst  the  regular  clergy, 
and  against  the  restiess  and  subtle  Jesuits  by 
name,  had  been  enacted  a  succession  of  rigors 
ous  statutes.  Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in  thla 
country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.    A  reward  waa  offered  for  his  do- 
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tecdon.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  general  nile,  that  men  are  not  bound  to 
ftccuse  themseWes.  Whoever  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if 
he  refused  to  answer,  might  be  sent  to  prison 
for  life.^  These  laws,  though  they  had  not, 
except  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  some 
peculiar  danger,  been  strictly  ezecutedi  and 
though  they  had  never  prevented  Jesuits  from 
resorting  to  England,  had  made  disguise  neces- 
sary. But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off. 
Injudicious  members  of  the  king's  Church,  en- 
couraged by  him,  took  a  pride  In  defying  sta- 
tutes which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity,  and 
feelings  which  had  a  stronger  hold  of  the  na- 
tional mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  rose  all  over  the  country. 
Cowls,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of  beads 
constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  asto- 
lushed  a  population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had 
Aever  seen  a  conventual  garb  except  on  the 
stage.  A  convent  f  ose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The 
Franciscans  occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites  were  quartered  in 
•  the  city.  A  society  of  Benedictine  monks  was 
lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace.  In  the  Savoy, 
a  spacious  house,  including  a  church  and  a 
school,  was  built  for  the  Jesaits.f  The  skill 
and  care  with  which  those  fathers  had,  durijig 
several  generations,  conducted  the  education 
of  youth,  had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises 
from  the  wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pro- 
nounped  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in 
the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in 
the  world,  and  had  warmly  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  should  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a  corrupt  religion.  {  It  was  not 
improbable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy 
might,  under  royal  patronage,  prove  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon 
ftfter  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  boys,  about  one  half  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  The  Protestant  pu- 
pils were  not  required  to  attend  mass;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
able  preceptors,  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  which  win 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  youth,  would 
make  many  converts. 

These  tidings  produced  great  excitement 
among  the  populace,  which  is  always  more 
moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands 
of  mde  and  ignorant  men^  to  whom  the  dis- 
pensing power  and  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
were  words  without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dis- 
may and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on 
g  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in  hoods  and 
cowns  walking  in  the  Strand,  and  crowds  of 
devotees^  pressing  in  at  the  doors  of  temples 
where  homage  was  paid  to  graven  images. 
^ots  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
it  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman  Catholic 
■orship  was  violently  interrupted.  2   At  Bristol, 
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the  rabble,  countenanced,  it  is  said,  by'te 
magistrates,  performed  a  profane  and  indecent 
pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  repre- 
sented by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which  a  mock  nost 
was  carried  in  procession.  The  garrison  was 
called  out  to  disperse  the  mob.  The  mob,  then 
and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  king* 
dom,  resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged,  an<l 
serious  hurts  Inflicted.  |}  The  agitation  waS 
great  in  the  capital,  ana  greater  in  the  city» 
properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster;  foi* 
the  people  of  Westminster  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  among  them  the  private  chapels  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ambassadors;  but  the  city  had 
not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by 
any  idolatrous  exhibition.  Now,  however,  the 
resident  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  hf 
the  king,  fitted  up  a  chapel  in  Lime  Street: 
The  heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  8e« 
lected  for  office  on  aocount  of  their  known 
Tor^dsm,  protested  against  this  illegal  pro- 
ceeding. The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  appear 
Ifcfore  the  Privy  Council.  "Take  heed  what 
yo%do,''  said  the  king.  <<Obey  me;  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  eiUier  about  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  the  short  robe* 
The  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  repri- 
manded the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the 
genuine  eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The 
chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbourhood  was 
soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds  assembled 
in  Cheapside  to  attack  the  new  mass  house. 
The  priests  were  insulted.  A  crucifix  was 
taken  'out  of  the  building  and  set  up  on  the 
parish'  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came  t^  quell 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  **No 
wooden  gods.**  The  train-bands  were  ordered 
to  disperse  the  crowd ;  but  they  shared  in  the 

Sopular  feeling,  and  murmurs  were  heard  from 
le  ranks,  "  We  cannot  in  conscience  fight  for 
popery."! 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  Catholic,  and  was,  like  James, 
the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  people ;  but  the  two 
princes  resembled  each  otner  little  in  temper 
and  understanding.  The  elector  had  promised 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church  which  he 
found  established  in  his  dominions.  He  had 
strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the 
indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  m  their  antipathy 
to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the  respect 
which  they  owed  to  his  person.**  He  learned, 
with  concern,  that  great  offence  had  been  given 
to  the  people  of  liondon  by  the  ii^udicious  act 
of  his  representative,  and,  much  to  Ms  honour, 
declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to 
which,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled, 
rather  than  endanger  the  peace  of  a  great  city. 
"  I  too,"  he  wrote  to  James,  "  have  Protestant 
subjects,  and  I  know  with  how  much  caution 
and  delicacy  ft  Is  necessary  that  a  Catholio 
prince  so  situated  should  act."  Jame?,  instead 
of  expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane  and 
considerate  conduct,  turned  the  letter  Into 
ridicule  before  the  foreign  ministers.  It  was 
determined  that  the  elector  should  have  a  chapel 
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iA  IM  dty  irhetlier  lie  would  or  not,  aad  that, 
if  the  train-bands  refused  to  do  their  duty,  their 
place  ahonld  be  supplied  bj  the  Guards.* 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances  on  trade  wais 
lerions.  The  Butch  minister  informed  the 
States-Oenersl  that  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change iras  at  a  stand.  The  commissioners  of 
the  customs  reported  to  the  king  that,  during 
the  month  which  followed  the  opening  of  Lime 
Street  Chapel,  the  recdpt  in  the  port  of  the 
Thames  had  fsllen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
peuiid8.t  ScTcral  sldermen,  who,  though  zealous 
Kojalists  appointed  xmder  the  new  charter,  were 
dteplj  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  tiieir  city,  and  loYcd  neither  popery  nor  mar- 
tial law,  tendered  their  resignations.  But  the 
king  was  resolyed  not  to  yield.  He  formed  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  collected  there, 
within,  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles  and 
•  hal^  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  thirty- 
two  squadrons  of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  fighting  men.  Twenty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  many  waiiis  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  dragged  from  the  Towtr 
through  the  city  to  HoumMow.t  The  Londoners 
saw  this  great  force  assemblea  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood with  a  terror  which  familiarity  soon 
diTninished.  A  Tisit  to  Hounslow  became  their 
faTourite  amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  fair.  Mingled 
with  the  musketeers  and  dragoons,  a  multitude 
0f  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  From  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from  Whitefriars, 
inTauds  in  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns, 
laekeya  in  rich  liyeries,  pedlers,  orange  girls, 
^  iniscMeTous  apprentices,  and  gaping  clowns, 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  Uiroug^ 
the  long  lanes  of  tents.  From  sdme  payiUons 
were  heard  the  noises  of  drunken  reyelry,  from 
others  the  curses  of  gamblers.  In  truth,  the 
place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capitaL 
The  king,  as  was  amply  proyed  two  years  later, 
had  greatly  miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten 
that  Ticinity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 
fie  had  hoped  that  his  army  would  oyerawe 
London;  but  the  result  of  his  policy  was,  that 
the  feelhigs  and  opinions  of  London  took  com- 
plete possession  of  his  army.} 

Scarcely,  indeed,  had  the  encampment  been 
formed,  when  there  were  rumours  of  quarrels 
between  the  Protestant  and  popish  soldiers. || 
A  Httle  tract,  enUtled  An  humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army, 
had  been  actiyely  circulated  tlilrough  the  ranks. 
The  irriter  yehemently  exhorted  £e  troops  to 
vse  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the  mass  book, 
but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of 
the  Petition  of  Right.  He  was  a  man  already 
vnder  the  ftrown  of  power.  His  character  was 
xemarlcable,  and  his  history  not  uninstructiye. 
Hi8  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a 
prieet  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  been 
chaplain  to  Lord  Russell.  Johnson  was  one  of 
thoee  persons  who  are  mortally  hated  by  their 
epponents,  and  less  loved  than  respected  by 
their  allies.     His  morals  were  pure,  his  reli- 

•  Bttlllom^'ISM.  t  CIttM.,  J^7,168«. 
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gious  feelings  ardent,  his  learning  and  abilifiet 
not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  his  tem- 
per acrimqnious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerably 
stubborn.  His  profession  made  him  peculiarly 
odious  to  the  zealous  supporters  of  monarchy ; 
for  a  Republican  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange 
and  almost  an  unnatural  being.  During  the 
late  reign  Johnson  had  published  a  book  en- 
titled Julian  the  Apostate.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  It  w^  easy  to  produce  pas- 
sages from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican 
divines  who  preached  against  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation 
which  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been 
thrown  by  Libanius  on  the  Christian  soldiers 
of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold  or  Ferguson  in 
the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot  controversy  followed. 
Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled  fiercely 
about  an  obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of 
Kazianzus  praises  a  pious  bishop  who  waa 
going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The  Whiga 
maintained  that  the  holy  man  was  going  to 
bastinado  the  emperor ;  the  Tories  that,  at  the 
worst,  he  was  only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain 
of  the  Guard.  Johnson  prepared  a  reply  to 
his  assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then  Duke 
of  York.  Julian  had,  during  many  yeqrs,  pre- 
tended to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in  heart  an 
idolater.  Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  oooa- 
sionally  affected  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Julian  had  punished  cities  which 
were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking 
away  their  municipal  privileges.  Julian  had, 
by  his- flatterers,  been  called  the  Just  Jamet 
was  provoked  beyond  endurance.  Johnson 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  oon- 
denmed  to  a  fine,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying.  He  was,  therefore,  kept  in  jail ;  and 
it  seemed  likelv  that  his  conjfinemont  would  end 
only  with  his  bfcf 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  th4 
King's  Bench  prison  lodged  another  offender, 
whose  character  well  deserves  to  be  studied. 
This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good 
iTamily,  but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved 
nature.  His  love  of  mischief  and  of  dark  and 
crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to  madness. 
To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out 
was  his  business  and  his  pastime ;  and  he  had 
a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts  as  the 
instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice.  He 
had  attempted,  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets, 
to  fasten  on  Charles  and  Japics  the  crime  of 
murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  agency  of  Speke  had  been  traced; 
and,  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  on 'his  dupe,  he  had 
not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now  a 
prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  live 


•■  I  m«d  the  plMw  beyond  expreising, 
I  ne'er  tew  acMnp m  line. 
Not  a  maid  In  a  plain  dreMing, 
Bat  oBlffbi  laste  a  «1au  of  wine." 
I  IwttNlP*  natfy,  June  IS,  1686. 
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Btnts.    8st^  slM^  EBdnA  Joftsa. 
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Hith  eomfort,  and  he  wts  under  so  Uttle  re- 
ttraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  regular 
eommunicatlon  mth  one  of  hie  confederates 
vho  managed  a  secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  Tery  maji  for  Speke's  pur- 
poses, lealous  and  intrepid,  a  scnolar  and  a 
practi&ed  controYerslalis^  yet  as  simple  as  a 
child.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
the  two  fellow-prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a 
succession  of  bitter  and  yehement  treatises, 
which  Speke  conyejed  to  the  printer.  When 
the  camp  was  formed,  at  Hounslow,  Speke 
urged  Johnson  to  compose  an  address  which 
might  excite  the  troops  to  mutiny.  The  paper 
was  instantiy  drawn  up.  Many  thousands  of 
oopies  were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's 
room,  whence  they  were  distributed  oyer  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  amons  the  sol- 
diers. A  milder  goyemment  than  uiat  which 
then  goyemed  England  would  haye  been  moyed< 
to  high  resentment  by  such  a  proyocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  •  A  subordinate  agent 
who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  the  address 
Bayed  himself  by  giying  up  Johnson,  and  John- 
son was  not  the  man  to  saye  himself  by  giying 
up  Speke.  An  information  was  filed,  and  a 
eonyioUon  obtained  without  difficulty.  Julian 
Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  thrice  on  the  pillory,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  The  judge, 
Sir  Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminal  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the  attorney 
general,  who  might  haye  treated  the  case  as 
one  of  high  treason.  '*I  owe  him  no  thanks," 
answered  Johnson,  dauntiessly.  **  Am  I,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  I  haye  defended  the  Church 
and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged 
like  a  dog,  while  popish  scribblers  are  suffered 
daily  to  insult  the  Cnurch  and  yiolate  the  laws 
with  impunity?"  The  enerey  with  which  he 
Bpoke  was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the 
crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  yindicate 
themselyes,  and  protested  that  they  knew  of  no 
popish  publications  such  as  those  to  which  the 
prisoner  alluded.  He  instantiy  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  Boman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale  under 
the  royfd  patronage,  read  aloud  the  tities  of 
the-books,  and  threw  a  rosary  across  the  table 
to  the  kiuff's  counsel.  **  And  now,"  he  cried, 
with  a  loud  yoice,  "  I  lay  this  information  be- 
fore God,  before  this  court,  and  before  the 
English  people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr. 
Attorney  will  do  his  duty." 

It  was  resolyed  that,  before  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  Johnson  should  be  degraded  from 
the  priesthood.  The  prelates  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him 
before  them  in  the  chapter  house  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  manner  in  which  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impression 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his 
aacred  robe,  he  exclaimed,  "Tou  are  taking 
away  my  gown  because  I  haye  tried  to  keep 
your  gowns  on  your  backs."  The  only  part  of 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  hin^ 
was  the  plucking  of  the  Bible  oat  of  his  hand. 
He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  retain  the  sacred 
book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  *<  You 
cannot,"  he  said,  '^depiiye  ma  of  the  hopes 
which  I  owe  to  it."  Some  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  remiafion  of  the  flogging.    A  Bo- 


man CathoUo  priest  ofierad  to  Interoada  te  • 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  waa  raised; 
and  the  priest  did  his  best,  but  in  yain.  **  Ms. 
Johnson,"  said  the  king,  **  has  uie  spirit  of  a 
martyr,  and  it  is  fit  Uiat  he  should  be  one«^ 
William  the  Third  said,  a  few  years  later,  of 
one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jaco- 
bites, *<  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  mar- 
tyr, and  I  haye  set  mine  on  disappointing  him." 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  widely  different  fates  of  the  two 
princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flog^g  came.  A 
whip  of  nine  lashes  was  used.  Three  hundred ' 
and  seyenteen  stripes  were  inflicted;  but  tha 
sufferer  neyer  winced.  He  afterward  said  that 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  the  cart,  he  remembered  how  pa- 
tientiy  the  cross  had  been  borne  up  Mount 
Calyary,  and  was  so  much  supported  by  tht 
thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  Incurring  tha 
suspicion  of  yainglory,  he  would  haye  sung  • 
psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a  yoice  as  if  h« 
had  been  worshipping  Qod  in  the  congregation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  hero- 
ism had  been  less  aUoyed  by  intemperance  and 
intolerance.''^ 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bngland 
Johnson  found  no  sympathy.  He  had  attempted 
to  justify  rebellion ;  he  had  oyen  hinted  appro- 
bation of  regicide ;  and  they  stilly  in  spite  of 
much  proyocation^  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  non^ 
resistance.  But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  con- 
cern the  progress  of  what  they  considered  as  • 
noxious  superstition^  and,  while  they  abjured 
all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  tha 
sword,  betook  themselyes  manfully  to  weapons' 
of  a  different  kind.  To  preach  against  tha 
errors  of  popexy  was  now  regarded  by  them  aa 
a  po^t  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  Tha 
London  clergy,  who  were  then  in  abilities  and 
influence  decidedly  at  the  head  of  their  profea- 
sion,  set  an  example  which  was  brayely  followod 
by  their  ruder  brethren  all  oyer  the  country. 
Had  only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this  freedom, 
they  would  probably  haye  been  at  once  citea 
before  the  ecolesiastical  commission^but  it  waa 
hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence^hich  waa 
committed  eyery  Sunday  by  thousands  of  di- 
yines,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  The  presses 
of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge 
neyer  rested.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  suljected 
literature  to  a  censorship,  had  been  reyiyed; 
but  this  act  did  not  seriously  impede  the  actiyity 
of  Protestant  controyersialists,  for  it  contained  , 
a  proyiso  in  fayour  of  the  two  uniyersities,  and 
authorized  the  publication  of  theological  worka 
licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I4 
was  therefore  out  of  the  power  of  the  goyenv- 
ment  to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  established 
religion.  They  were  a  numerous,  an  intr^* 
pid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of  eombatanta. 
Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers,  expert 
dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  fathers  and  in  all  parts  of  eccle8ia»- 
tical  history.    Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period^ 

•  Lift  of  JohsMo,  pieflzed  to  Ui  woiln;  Secret  Rlstnty 
of  tht  happy  fie-rolatioii,  by  Hvgli  Speka;  State  TrIaUf 
Oltten»  ^f  ,  IBM.    CIMenslyci  the  tart  aoeoaiit«Ctte 
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irhlch  they  had  irielded  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  by  th^ir  fierce  contentions  and  in- 
solent ^nmph  brought  reproach  on  the  Church 
wheich  they  had  sared.  But  at  present  they 
formed  a  united  phalanx.  In  the  yan  appeated 
a  rank  of  steady  and  skilfhl  yeterans,  Tillotson, 
Stniittgfleet,  Sherlock,  Prideaui,  Whitby,  Pa- 
trick, Tennison,  Wake.  The  rear  was  brought 
vp  by  the  most  distinguished  bachelors  of  arts 
yjho  were  studying  for  deacon's  orders.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  recruits  whom  Climbndge 
sent  to  the  field  was  a  farourite  pupil  of  the 
great  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few 
months  before,  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year, 
and  whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored 
hj  men  of  all  parties  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letters.  ♦  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of  a  youth 
whose  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  con- 
ffiet,  afterward  troubled  the  Church  and  the 
Blate  during  forty  eyentful  years,  Francis  At- 
^  terbury.  By  such  men  as  these  every  question 
la  issue  between  the  papists  and  the  Protestants 
was  debated,  sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which 
hoys  and  women  could  comprehend,  sometimes 
with  the  utmost  subtlety  of  lo^c,  and  some- 
-•times  with  an  immense  display  of  learning. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  the  authority 
of  tradition,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confession, 
penance,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  the  in- 
Yoeation  of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images,  the 
eeKbacy  of  the  olergr,  the  monastic  rows,  the 
practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude,  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the 
Beformation,  the  characters  of  the  chief  Re- 
fbnners,  were  copiously  discussed.  Great  num- 
bers of  absurd  legends  about  miracles  wrought 
by  saints  and  relics  were  translated  from  the 
Italian,  and  published  as  specimens  of  the 
priestcraft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Chris- 
tendom had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts  put 
forth  on  these  subjects  by  Anglican  divines  dur- 
ing the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  many 
faaye  pTob|i>ly  perished.  Those  which  may  still 
be  foxrnd  In  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass 
cf  near  twenty  Aonsand  pages,  f 

The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  'vic- 
tory without  a  struggle.  One  of  them,  named 
Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed  printer  to  the 
royal  household  and  chapel,  and  had  been  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  great  office  in  Lon- 
don, f^om  which  theological  tracts  came  forth 
by  hundreds.    Obadiah  Walker's  press  was  not 

*  See  the  prtftos  io  Henry  Whaiton'i  Poethmnovus  Sor- 


^TU«Ia«i  ftttee^firom  nvowa  reeeMToiMa  Tlieve  to 
n  flxaeHont  ooUeetkm  in  tiie  British  Hosenm.  Birch  tells 
Q4  In  hb  Lift  of  TUtot0OO,  that  ATchMshop  Wako  had  not 
tan  abia  ta  ftvm  •?«&  a  peffeet  etIalogiM  of  allihe  traeta 
yrtlfrtii  III  ia  thla  eoatwfycny. 

1  Cardinal  Howaid  apoke  strongly  to  Bnmet  at  Rome  <m, 
Hm  anlveet  Boraet,  L  082.  There  la  a  cnrloiia  paasagc  to 
the  aaiM  eflhet  fai  adeapakfc  of  BariDMa,  bat  I  have  mia- 


One  ot  the  Booian  GathoUe  divlnea  who  engaged  in  thla 
awitiu%wiiy,  m  Jesvit  named  Andrew  Pulton,  whom  Bfr. 
<NbKV  hi  Ua  Uegraphy  of  the  order,  yrononneea  to  have 
beam  a  xaan  of  diatinfiildied  afaiU^, -very  ftranUj  owna  hia 
^nfclmtlea.  *  A.  P.  havtnff  heen  eighteen  yean  out  of  hia 
•va  «9imtry,  preteeala  not  yet  to  anyperftetion  of  the 
l^gWih  mxpnaakm  m  ovthogranhj.*'  Hb  orthography  la 
hdrri  d«*pIora)bla.  In  one  of  lufl  letters  wrlght  u  pat  for 
vtfta,  eroed  Ibr  wioidd.  lie  ehaOenged  Tennlaon  to  dia- 
y«le«Mfa  bin  te  Laila,thatfhey  mi^t  beoa  afoid  imam. 
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less  active  at  Oxford.  Bat,  with  the  exception 
of  some  bad  translations  of  Bossnet's  admirable 
works,  these  establishments  put  forth  nothing 
of  the  smallest  value.  It  was  indeed  impos$ible 
for  any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman  Catholic 
to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church  were 
in  every  talent  and  acquirement  completely 
overmatched.  The  ablest  of  them  Would  not, 
on  the  other  side,  have  been  considered  as  of 
the  third  rate.  Many  of  them,  even  when  they 
had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it 
They  had  been  excluded  by  their  religion  from 
English  schools  and  universities;  nor  had  they 
ever,  till  the  accession  of  James,  found  Eng- 
land an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe  residence- 
They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  Continent,  and  had  almost 
unlearned  their  mother  tongue.  When  they 
preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the 
*  derision  Of  the  audience.  They  spelt  like  wash- 
erwomen. Their  diction  was  disfigured  by  fo- 
reign idioms;  and,  when  they  meant  to  be  elo- 
quent, they  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could, 
what  was  considered  as  fine  writing  in  those 
Italian  academies  where  rhetoric  had  then 
reached  the  last  stage  of  corruption.  Dispu- 
tants labouring  under  these  disadvantages  would 
scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side,  have 
been  able  to  make  head  against  men  whose 
stylo  is  eminently  distinguished  by  simple  puri- 
ty and  grace.  J 

The  situation  of  Bngland  In. the  year  1686 
cannot  be  bettor  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  French  ambassador.  "  The  discontent,** 
he  wrote,  *•  is  great  and  general,  but  the  fear 
of  incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  lose.  The  king  openly  ex- 
presses his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
to  strike  bold  strokes.  He  likes  to  be  compli- 
mented on  this  subject.  He  has  talked  to  me 
about  it,  and  has  assured  me  that  he  will  not 
flinch."} 

Meanwhile,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
events  of  ^ave  importance  had  taken  place. 
The  situation  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestants 
of  Scotland,  differed  wiaely  from  that  in  which 
their  English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of 
the  island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  strength  derived 
from  the  support  of  the  government.  The 
Conformists  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
papists  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  taken 
together.  The  established  church  of  Scotland 
was  the  church  of  a  small  minority.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lowland  population  Vas  firmly 


Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  dedicated  It  to  the 
qnecn  in  Italian.  The  foUowing  ipeetanen  of  hia  style  wit9 
safRoe.  "0  del  sagro  roarlto  Ibrtunata  eonsortol  0  doloa 
alleTiamento  d'afnri  altll  0  grato  ristoro  di  penslerl 
nolost,  nol  mi  petto  laiteo»  Inoente  speeebfo  dMlUbata  m» 
trooal  pndioial%  nel  col  seao  odorato^  ooae  in  portod'  amnv 
slritirailOiaromol  Obeata  rmdaoqpnlal  0  lelice  inaerto 
tra  r  invlndhll  Icon!  e  le  candide  aquile  I** 

Clench's  Kttgllsh  is  of  a  pieee  with  Us  Tasoan, 
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,    .  or  aiKniflea  an  inezpvffnahla  rook,  able  to 

eracuate  all  the  plots  of  hell's  dlrao,  and  nanfragate  all 
the  lurid  designs  of  empoisoned  heretics.** 

Another  Roman  GathoMo  treatlas^  enOtled  *'The  Cbnrdi 
of  Sngland  tnOy  xepvsaeatad,"  hegiw  ^  InftwDdBK  na  that 
« the  ignis  Iktuns  of  reforaatfei^  whleh  had  grown  to  a 
eomet  by  many  acts  of  spoQ  and  n^^InsL  had  been  unhered 
faito  Sngland,  porifled  of  Che  filth  wUdi  tt  had  contraeled 
takasoftiwAlpa.* 
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Attached  to  the  Fr^sbyietiui  discipline.  P|p- 
lacy  was  abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scot^ 
tish  Protestants,  both  as  an  unscriptural  and 
as  a  foreign  institution.!  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Enox  as  a  relic  of  the  abomi- 
nations  of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully 
reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Wallace  a^d  Bruce,  that  Scotland,  since  her 
•OYereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inherit- 
ance, had  been  independent  only  in  name.  ^  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated 
in  the  pubUc  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced 
l)y  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministraUon.  Nevertheless,  this  polity 
stood,  though  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amid  fear- 
ful storms,  tottering,  indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the 
dvil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support,  when- 
ever danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of 
England.  The  records  of  the'  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment were  tl^ck  set  with  laws  denouncing  ven- 
seance  on  those  who  in  any  direction  strayed 
from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit, 
it  was  a  high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the 
third  offence  was  capital.*  An  act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  death 
to  preaich  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  what- 
ever, and  even  to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in 
the  open  air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded'  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no 
person  could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  Par- 
liament, or  could  even  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  i^ithout  subscribing,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  which  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  principles 
both  of  the  papists  and  of  the  Covenanters.  J 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  there  were 
two  parties  corresponding  to  the  two  parties 
wliich  were  contending  against  each  otner  at 
Whitehall.  William  I^uj^as,  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during 
some  years,  been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  affinity,  by  simi- 
larity of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper, 
with  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were 
Tories;  both  were  men  of  hoi  temper  and 
strong  prqudices ;  both  were  re^dy-  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civU  liberties 
of  his  people;  but  both  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Established  Church.  Queens- 
berry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  con- 
templated, to  such  innovation  he  could  be  no 
party.  But  among  his  colleagues  were  several 
men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland. 
In  truth,  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh 
had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
seminary  of  public  and  private  vices;  and 
some  of  the  politicians  whose  character  had 
bean  'formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of 
heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster,  even 
in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  any  thing 
quite  equal.  The  ehsacellor,  James  Drum- 
mond,  earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  the 
secretary  of  state,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were 
bent  on  supplanting  Qneensberry.  The  chan- 
cellor had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to 
ih»  royal  favour.  He  had  brought  into  use  a 
little  steel  thumb-screw  which  gave  such  ex- 
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qiiittte  torment  thai  it  had  wrung  eonfesdov 
even  out  of  men  on  whom  his  majesty's  fa- 
vourite boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.{     But  it 
was  well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not 
80  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James  as  apos- 
tasy.    To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth  and  Mel- 
fort resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness 
which  no   English  statesman  could  hope  to 
eipulate.    They  declared  that  the  papers  found 
in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith;,  and 
they  l;>egas  to  confess  ^nd  to  hear  ma8s.||    How 
little  conscience  had  to  do  vdth  Perth's  change 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  a 
few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  of  . 
(he  Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who 
was  his  cousin-german,  without  waitins  for  a 
dispensation.     When  the  good  pope  learned 
this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation  which 
.well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no  such  pro- 
selytesJT    But  James  was  more  easily  satis- 
fied.    The  apostates  presented  themselves  at 
Whitehall,  and  there  received  such  assurances 
of  his  favour  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges  against  the  treasurer.     Those  charges, 
however,  were  so  evidently  frivolous  that  James 
was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  minister; 
and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor  had  ruin- 
ed himself  by  his  malignani  eagerness  to  ruin 
his  rival.    There  were  some,   however,  who 
judged  more  correctly.      Halifax,   to   whom 
Perth  expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  lord ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole."     The  prediction  was  correct.     Perth 
and  Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the  real 
heads  of  the  government  of  their  country.** 
Another  member  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council, 
Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  the  descend- 
ant and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the  reli^on 
of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the 
foremost  champion,   and  declared  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Devoted  ss 
Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,   he  could  not   stand  his  ground 
against  competitors  who  were  willing  to  pj^ 
such  a  price  for  the  favour  of  the  cnurt    He 
had  to  endure  a  succession  of  momfications 
and  humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about 
the  0ame  time,  began  to  embitter  the  life  of  his 
friend  Rochester.     Roysl  letters   came  down 
authorizing  papists  to  hold  offices  without  tsk- 
ing  the  test.     The  clergy  were  strictly  charged 
not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  discourses.     The  chancellor  took  on 
himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers 
who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  char^ 
ing  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  hii 
license.    It  was  well  understood  that  this  order 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Pro- 
testant treatises.     One  honest    stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop  a  book 
which  reflected  In  very  coarse  terms  on  po]»e- 
ry,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might  eell 
it.     They  asked  to  see  it;  and  he  show^  them 
a  copy  of  the  Bible.ff    A  cargo  of  images, 
beads,  crosses,  and  censers  arrived  at  L^tk 
directed  to  Lord  Perth.    The  importation  of 
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Bnt%  articles  bad  long  been  considered  as  ille- 
gal ;  but  now  the  officers  of  the  customs  al- 
lowed the  superstitious  garments  and  trinkets 
to  pass.*  In  a  short  time  it  was  known  that  a 
popish  chapel  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  chan- 
cellor's house,  and  that  mass  was  regularlj 
said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The  mansion 
where  the  idolatrous  rites  were  celebrated  was 
fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars  which  pro- 
tected the  windows  were  wrenched  off.  Lady 
Perth  and  some  of  her  female  Ariends  were 
pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter  was  seized^  and 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  whipped.  His 
fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman. 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  UniTersity  mingled  with  the  crowd 
and  animated  the  tumult.  Zealous  burghers 
drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  confh- 
eion  to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
face  the  troops.  The  troops  were  already  un- 
der arms.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Cla- 
Terhouse's  dragoons,  the  ^read  and  abhorrence 
of  Scotland.  They  were  now  received  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer. 
Orders  were  given  to  fire,  and  several  citizens 
were  killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious  ;  but 
the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.  Queens- 
berry  observed  that  their  reports  would  lead 
any  person  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of  the 
tumult  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  formidable 
as  ^at  of  Masaniello  had  been  raging  ajb  Edin- 
burgh. They,  in  return,  accused  the  treasurer, 
not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  of  having  Mmself  prompted  it,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  own 
that  Queensberry  had  set  him  on ;  but  the 
same  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  impelled 
the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal  violence 
preyented  mm  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices 
were  hanged.  A  soldier  who  was  accused  of 
exclaiming,  during  the  affray,  that  he  should 
like  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
shot,  aii4  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet ;  but  the 
sufferers  were  regarded  as  martyrs,  and  the 
popish  chancellor  became  an  object  of  n^ortal 
hatred,  which  in  no  long  time  was  largely 
gratified.! 

The  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of 
the  tumult  reached  him  when  the  queen,  assist- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed  over 
%Ady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies.  The 
jnalecontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will 
was  to  make  him  more  and  more  resolute.  |  He 
sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to  punish 
Che  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to 
make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of 
wblcli  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  most  pleas- 
ing recollection.  2  He  pretended  to  be  folly 
convinced  of  the  treasurer's  innocence,  and 
vroto  to  that  minister  in  gracious  words ;  but 
ibe  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  un- 
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^aeious  acts.  The  flooitlsh  treasury  Iras  pvt 
into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon* 
strances  of  Rochester,  wko  probably  saw  his 
own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of  his  kinsman.]} 
Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  oommis<- 
sioner,  and  was  made  president  of  tiie  Privy 
Council ;  but  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  wa8 
still  a  fall.  He  was  also  removed  from  the  go-  ' 
yernment  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic. f 

And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  london  ffxttj 
explaining  to  the  Privy  Connoil  the  inteijtiont 
of  the  king.  What  he  wanted  was  tiiat  the 
Roman^  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  aU 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  ao^ 
count  of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persec^ 
tion  of  the  Covenanters  should  go  on  without 
mitigation.**  This  scheme  Encountered  stre- 
nuous opposition  in  the  council.  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws  re- 
laxed. Others,  who  were  by  no  means  averse  te 
some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  and  ret  to  leave  unre- 
pealed the  act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  % 
Presbyterian  conrenticle.  Tlie  answer  of  the 
board  was,  therefore,  less  Obsequious  than 
usual.  The  king,  In  reply,  sharply  reprimand* 
ed  his  undutifal  councillors,  and  ordered  three 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Brummond,  to  attend 
him  at  Westminstor.  Hamilton's  abilities  and 
knowledge,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to .  emi- 
nence, appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  wha 
was  premier  peer  of  Scotland  and  head  of  the 
princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lockhart  had  long* 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jmrists,  logi- 
cians, and  orators  that  his  pountiy  had  produced^  . 
and  enjoyed,  also,  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions,  for  hie 
estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  very  few  Scot- 
tish nobles  possessed. ff  He  had  been  lately 
appointed  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  a  loose  and  profkne  man ;  but  a 
sense  of  honour  which  his  two  Idnsmen  wanted 
restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy.  He 
lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  language  of 
one  of  his  countryitien,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a 
good  Protestant.  J  J 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language 
which  the  three  councillors  used  when  first 
they  appeared  before  him.  He  spoke  highlr'of 
them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Scotchman  living.  They  soon  proved,  however, 
less  tractable  than  had  been  expected ;  and  St 
was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in 
London.  Hamilton  lived  much  with  aealous 
churchmen ;  and  it  might  be  feared  that  Lock- 
hart, who  was  related  to  the  Wharton  family , 
had  faUeu  into  still  worse  society.    In  truth,  it 

•ee.  8.    "We  fequlre,*  Us  majesty  gradonsly  wrote,  **th«l 
you  spare  no  legal  trial  by  toriiue  or  otherwtaa.* 
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WM  ni^tpral  that  ststesmea  fresh  from  a  coun- 
try where  opposition  in  any  other  form  than 
that  qf  inaurreetion  and  assassination  had  long 
lyeen  almost  unknown,  and  where  all  that  was 
not  lawless  fury  was  abject  submission,  should 
have  been  struck  by  the  earnest  and  stub- 
bom,  yet  sober  discontent  which  pervaded  Eng- 
land, and  should  have  been  emboldened  to  try 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  royal  will.  They  indeed  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  grant^  large  relief  to  the  Roman 
Oatholics,  but  on  two  conditions:  first,  that 
aUnilar  indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the 
Galvinistic  sectaries;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
king  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

-  Both  conditions  were  highly  distastefiil  to 
James.     He  reluctanUy  agreed,  however,  after 

•  dispute  which  lasted  several  days,  that  some 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyte- 
zians,  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  al- 
low them  the  full  liberty  which  he  demanded 
fta  members  of  his  own  eommimion.*  To  the 
aeoond  condition  proposed  by  the  three  Scottish 
Qouncillors  he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The 
P^testant  rdiglon,  he  said,  was  false ;  and  he 
irould  not  give  any  .guarantee  that  he  would  not 
nae  his  power  to  tiie  prcgudioe  of  a  fUse  reli- 
gion. The  altercation  was  long,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  oondusiSiii  satisfactory  to  either 
party.f 

;  The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
(States  drew  near,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  three  councillors  should  leave  London  to 
attend  their  parliamentary  duty  at  Edinburgh. 
On  this  occasion  another  afiront  was  offered  to 
Queensberry.  In  tii6  Late  session  he  had  held 
the  office  of  lord  hi^  commissioner,  and  had 
Jl^  that  capacity  represented  the  mi^esty  of  the 
i}>sent  king.  This  dignity,  the  greatest  to 
irhich  a  Scottish  noble  could  aspire,  was  now 
transferred  to  the  renegade  Murray. 

•  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  Parliament 
Qiet  at  Edinburgh.  A  letter  from  the  king  was 
read.  He  exhorted  the  estates  to  give  reUef  to 
^is  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  offered,  in 
yetum,  a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  am- 
>^ty  for  political  offences.  A  committee  was 
Anointed  to  draw  up  an  answer.  That  com- 
mittee,  though  named  by  Murray,  and  com- 
l^sed  of  privy  councillors  and  courtiers,  framed 
a  reply,  full,  indeed,  of  dutiful  and  respectful 
•xpressiona,  yet  clearly  indicating  a  determina- 
tion to  refiise  what  the  king  demanded.  The 
states,  it  was  said,  Mwuld  go  as  far  as  their 
eonsciences  would  allow  to  meet  his  majesty's 
wishes  respecting  his  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  These  expressions  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  chancellor;  yet,  such  as 
they  were,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 


-  •  Some  woida  of  BttriUon  deserre  to  1m  tnmaeribed. 
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n&oe  and  party  spirit  haTedOno  much  to  perplex.  "Oetto 
4Sbert6  aooonUe  aux  NoneonibnntstiM  a  nUt  une  grsnda 
4Iffleult£,  et  a  6t6  dAattno  pendant  plusieun  joun.  Le 
Soy  d'Angletczre  aroit  fiirt  enria  que  les  CatboliqueB  eus- 
sent  seuls  la  UbarU  de  Texexdoe  da  lenr  religion.^'— April 

t  Barillon,  April  |g,  1686;  atton,  April  J|,  |J,  May  A. 
t  VonntainlmU,  Hay  &  1686. 
}  FotmtaSnhall,  Jnne  11, 168& 

I  Gltten,  May  |{>  1086.    Citton  inlbimod  the  States 
Ibat  ha  iMnl  his  intolUfaiioa  fron  a  nro  hand.   I  will 


with  them,  and  even  had  some  difficulty  in  p«r< 
suading  the  Parliament  to  adopt  them.  Ob- 
jection was  taken  by  some  sealous  Protestants 
to  the  mention  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. There  was  no  such  religion.  There 
was  an  idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  Uw8 
punished  with  the  htdter,  |uid  to  which  it  did 
not  become  Christian  men  to  give  flattering 
titles.  To  call  such  a  superstition  Catholic 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  question  which  was  at 
issue  between  Rome  and  the  reformed  churches. 
The  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  England  was* 
treated  as  an  insult  **  Our  fathers,"  aald  one 
orator,  **8old  their  king  for  southern  gold,  and 
we  still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that  foul  bar- 
gain. Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have 
sold  our  God  !'*  Sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountain* 
hall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  CoUege  of  Jus- 
tice, suggested  the  words,  *<  the  persons  com- 
monly called  Roman  Catholics."  "  Would  you 
nickname  his  migeaty?"  exclaimed  the  chan- 
cellor. The  answer  drawn  by  the  committee 
was  carried,  but  a  large  and  respectabl^inor- 
ity  voted  against  the  proposed  words^lw  too 
courtiy.J  It  was  remarked  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
against  the  government.  Hitherto  those  mem- 
bers had  been  of  small  account  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the 
retainers  of  powerftil  noblemen.  They  now- 
showed,  for  the  first  time,  an  independence,  a 
resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  combination  which 
alarmed  the  court} 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that 
he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette. 
Soon  he  learned  that  a  law,  such  as  he  wished 
to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business  was  to 
draw  up  the  acts  on  which  the  estates  were 
afterwud  to  deliberate,  were  virtually  nomi- 
nated by  himself;  yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles 
proved  ^refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three 
privy  councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from 
London  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that  he  could 
not  do  what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a  limit  miposed 
by  conscience.  '*  Conscience  I"  said  the  chan- 
cellor; <<  conscience  is  a  vague  word,  which 
signifies  any  thing  or  nothing."  Lockharty 
who  sat  in  Parliament  as  representative  of  the 
great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.  '*If  con- 
science," he  said,  <*  be  a  word  without  meaning, 
we  will  change  it.  for  another  phrase  which,  I 
hope,  means  something.  For  conscience  let  ua 
put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotiand."  These 
words  raised  s,  fierce  debate.  General  Drum- 
mond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  declared 
tJiat  he  agreed  with  Hamilton  and  liOckhart 
Most  of  the  bishops  present  took  the  same  Bide.| 

It  was  plain  that»  even  in  the  committee  of 


tnmscribe  part  of  hia  narrativ*.    It  ia  an  i 

men  of  the  piebald  dialect  In  which  the  Dutch  diplamatMs 

of  that  age  corresponded : 

"Bee  konlgB  mlsslTe,  hoven  en  behalven  den  Hoqf  Oam> 
mtearis  aensprake,  aen  het  Paiiement  afgesondeii,  gel3r«k 
dat  altooa  gebrurekelyck  is,  -naerbj  Syne  Majesteyt  nu  In 
genexe  venoeht  hieft  de  mitigatie  der  rlgourenae  ofte  san- 
fflante  tretten  Tan  het  Byck  jegoia  het  Pnifldom,  In  bot 
GeB«rak  Coa>lt4o  dee  AttieleA  (soo  men  het  daer  naemt)  na 
ordn  gestelt  en  geloaen  synde,  in 't  Toteren,  den  Hextof 
Tan  Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  nyt  seyde  dat  hy  daertoe 
niet  aoude  vtfstaen,  dat  hy  anden  genegen  tras  den  kmlg 
in  ollon  Toorral  getroaw  te  dieaen  folfBDa  bet  dirtamim 
gpmmufiknUi^i  'tfana  n^en  faf  aan  da  Lord  Canoeike 


HIS^TORt  Op  ENaLAND. 


dr 


•rtieles,  James  eonld  not^sommand  a  xm^ority. 
He  iraa  mortified  and  irritated  \>y  the  tidings. 
He  held  warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
mmished  some  of  his  mntmons  serrants,  in  the 
nope  that  the  rest  would  take  warning.  Se- 
Teral  persons  were  dismissed  from  the  oonncil 
hoard.  Several  were  deprived  of  pensions, 
which  farmed  an  important  part  of  their  in- 
come. Sir  George  Maekenzie,  of  Roeehangh, 
was  the  most  distingnished  victim.  He  had 
long  held  the  office  of  lord  advocate,  and  had 
taken  such  a  part  in  the  persecntion  of  the 
Covenanters  that  to  this  daj  he  holds,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  austere  and  godlj  peasantry 
of  Scotland,  a  place  not  far  removed  from  the 
unenviable  eminence  occupied  by  Claverhouse. 
The  legal  attainments  of  Mackenzie  were  not 
of  the  highest  order ;  but  as  a  scholar,  a  wit, 
and  an  orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
bis  countrymen,  and  his  renown  had  spread 
even  to  the  coffee-houses  of  London  and  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  The  remains  of  his  foreusio 
speeches  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
but  are  somewhat  disfigured  oy  what  he  doubt- 
less considered  as  Ciceronian  graces  interjec- 
tions which  show  more  art  than  passion,  and 
elaborate  amplifications,  in  which  epithet  rises 
above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  found  scrupulous. 
He  was^  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on 
the  gra^tude  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his 
ofi!ice.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  himself,  but  was  revised  admission  to 
the  royal  presence.*  While  the  kins  was  thus 
trying  to  terrify  the  Lords  of  Articl^  into  sub- 
mission, the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to 
persist  The  utmost  exertions  of  the  chancelloir 
could  not  prevent  the  national  sentiment  from 
expressing  itdelf  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness 
and  acrimony  that  no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in 
type,  was  widely  circulated  in  manuscript. 
The  papers  which  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  had  much  less  effect,  though 
they  were  disseminated  at  the  public  charge, 
and  tnough  the  Scottish  defenders  of  the  go- 
vernment were  assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary 
of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  apartments  In 
Holy  rood  House,  f 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the 
Lords  of  Articles  came  to  a  decision.     They 

Sropesed  merely  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
e  permitted  to  worship  God  in  private  houses 
without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that,  far  as  this  measure  was  from 
eoming  up  to  the  king^s  demands  and  expecta- 
tions, the  estates  ei^er  would  not  pass  it  at 
all,  or  would  pass  it  with  great  restrictions  and 
modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted,  the  anxiety  in  Lon- 
don was  intense.  Every  report,  every  line 
frnm  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  devoured.  One 
day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given 

de  6r»v«  Ftftfl  te  mggta.  cUt  hetwooTtoaasdeBtio  niets  en 
bedayde,  ea  alleen  eea  izuliTldauin  Tagtun  wu,  vnxeop  der 
GbcTsIier  LooquAM  dan  vsrder  gingb;  wll  msn  nlet rev- 
staen  de  betydunJa  vaa  het  woordt  eonseleiitie,  eoo  sal  ik 
in  fortioribai  aeggaa  dat  wy  meynen  volgens  de  ftmdar 
nenftale  wetten  Tan  het  lyek." 

Thera  is,  in-tba  Hind  let  Loom,  »  curioofl  pasrage,  to 
whieb.  I  fithouJd  hare  glren  no  credit  bnt  for  this  despatch 
of  Cittera.  *'They  cannot  endnre  aomueh  as  to  hear  of  the 
^aaa  of  oooacience.    Ona'that  waa  well  anpialntAi  with 


way,  and  that  the  government  would  carry 
every  point  Then  came  intelligence  that  the 
Opposition  had  rallied,  and  was  more  obstinate 
than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment  orders 
were  sent  to  tlie  post-office  that  the  bags  fron\ 
Scotland  should  be  tr^smitted  to  Whitehall. 
During  a  whole  week  not  a  single  private  letter 
from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  delivered  in  Lou- 
don.  In  our  age  such  an  interruption  of  com- 
munication would  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion;  but  there  was  then  so  little  trade 
and  correspondence  between  England  and  Scot- 
land that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much 
smaller  than  has  been  often  occasioned  in  our 
own  time  by  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels  of 
information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with  attention 
the  countenances  of  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that, 
after  every  express  from  the  north,  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was 
announced  that  &^  struggle  was  -over,  Uiat  the 
government  had  been  unable  to  carry  its  mea- 
sures, and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  had 
adjourned  the  Parliament^ 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warnings, 
these  events  would  have  sufficed  to  warn  him. 
A  few  months  before  this  time  the  most  obse^ 
quious  of  English  Parliaments  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequi- 
ous of  English  Parliaments  might  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  and  high-spirited  assembly 
when  compared  with  any  Parliament  that  had 
ever  sat  in  Scotland ;  and  the  servile  spirit  of 
Scottish  Parliaments  was  always  to  be  foun4 
in  the  highest  perfection,  extracted  and  con- 
densed, among  the  Lords  of  Articles.  Tet  even 
the  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  refractory,  U 
was  plain  that  all  those  classes,  all  those  insti- 
tutions, which,  up  to  this  year,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  strongest  supports  of  monarchical 
power,  must,  if  the  king  persisted  jn  his  insane 
policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  ef  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition.  All  these  signs,  however,  were 
lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer :  he  would  never  pve  way,  for  con- 
cession had  ruined  his  father;  and  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  was  loudly  applauded  by  th$ 
French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  only  beeil 
too  gracious  when  he  had  condescended  to  ask 
the  assent  of  the  Scottish  estates  to  his  wishes. 
His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
protect  those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  crossed  him.  He  was  confident 
that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispensing  power  would 
not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There 
was  a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave 
to  the  sovereign  such  a  control  over  the  Church 
as  might  have  satisfied  Henry  the  Eighth.  Ac- 
cordingly, papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who,  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed  the 

the  oonneil'a  hnmoor  on  this  point  told  a  gentleaum  that 
was  going  beibre  them, '  I  beseech  you,  whatoTor  you  do^ 
speak  noUiing^  of  oonscienoe  before  the  lordr^  for  they  ea» 
not  aUde  to  hear  that  word.' » 

•  VountainhaU,  May  17, 1680 

t  Wodrow,  III.  X.  3. 

I  Cittera,  f^  June  Jp  Juno  W,  1686;  FountainhaU, 
June  15 ;  Luttxkva  Diary,  June  ^  18. 
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{^yernaenty  was  ftrbitr^rily  ejected  from  hia 
sec^  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Quoens- 
berry  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the 
ftccounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  administra- 
tion had  been  examined  and  approred.''^  As 
the  representatiyes  of  the  towns  had  been  found 
the  most  unmanageable  part  of  the  Parliament, 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  revolution  in 
every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  simi- 
lar change  had  recently  been  effected  in  Eng- 
land by  judicial  sentences,  but  in  Scotland  a 
simple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  suffi- 
oient  All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town 
councils  were  prohibited,  and  the  king  assumed 
to  himself  the  right  of  filling  up  the  chief  muni- 
cipal offices, t  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a 
Eoman  Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  judges 
should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against 
papists  as  null,  on  piun  of  his  high  displeasure. 
be,  however,  comforted  the  Protestant  Episco- 
talians  by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was 
determined  to  protect  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  against  them,  he  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  protect  them  against  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this 
communication  Perth  proposed  an  answer 
eouched  in  the  most  servile  terms.  The  coun- 
cil now  contained  many  papists ;  the  Protest- 
ant members  who  still  had  seats  had  been 
cowed  by  the  king's  obstinacy  and  severity, 
and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard. 
Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dispensing 
power  some  hints  which  he  made  haste  to  ex- 
plain away.  Lockhart  said  that  he  would  lose 
Ais  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
chancellor  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this 
^  a  whisper  which  was  heard  only  by  friends. 
Perth's  words  were  adopted  with  inconsiderable 
modifications,  and  the  royal  commands  were 
obeyed ;  but  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through 
that  minority,  of  the  ETcottish  nation  by  the  aid 
ef  which  the  goremment  had  hitherto  held  the 
minority  down. I 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign 
turns  to  Ireland,  his  task  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps — to  borrow 
the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a 
Boman  poet — ^are  on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes, 
beneath  which  the  lava  is  still  glowing.  The 
seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy  coun- 

.  try,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of 
maUgnant  passions.  No  anmesty  for  the  mu- 
tual wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxon  defenders 
of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders 

'  of' Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the 
heart  by  either  race.  To  this  day  a  more  than 
Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the  many  noble 
qualities  which  characterize  the  children  of  the 
victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of 
awe  and  hatred,  is  but  too  often  discernible  in 
the  children  of  the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the 
liostile  castes    can  justly  be  absolved  from 

\  blame;  but  the  chief  blame  is  due  to  that 
fhort-sighted    and   headstrong    prince    who, 


*  SouBtcinhajn,  June  21, 1680. 

t  Ibid.,  September  16»  1686. 

t  Ibuntainhall,  Sept.  16 ;  Wodrow,  TIT;  x.  8. 

I  The  proTiflionfl  of  the  Irbb  Act  of  SaprezAacy,  2  Xltx., 
mkp.  1,  are  lubfltantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  Edr^ 
lUh  Act  nf  Supreinaip7, 1  Xlii.,  chap.  1;  but  the  l&DgUsh 


placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  n^ht  li«v« 
reconciled  them,  employed  all  his  power  to  m* 
flame  their  animosity,  and  at  length  forced 
them  to  close  in  a  grapple  for  life  and  death: 

The  grievances  under  which  the  members  of- 
his  church  Jhiboured  in  Ireland  differed  widely 
from  those  which  he  was  attempting  to  remove 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Statute 
Book,  afterward  polluted  by  intolerance  as  bar- 
barous as  that  of  the  Dark  Ages,  then  contained 
scarce  a  single  enactment,  and  not  a  single 
stringent  enactment,  imposing  any  penalty  oa 
Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Saint  George'4 
Channel,  every  priest  who  received  a  neophyte 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  lia- 
ble to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Oa 
the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  A . 
Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in  his 
hand ;  but  he  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in 
security.  Here  no  man  could  hold  ofHce,  or 
even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  a 
schoolmaster,  without  previously  taking  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy;  but  in  Ireland  a  publla 
functionary  was  not  held  ta  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  were  formally  . 
tendered  to  him.{  It  therefore  did  not  exclude 
from  employment  any  person  whom  th^  govern- 
ment wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental  test 
and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
were  unknown ;  nor  was  either  hoxise  of  Parli»* 
ment  closed  against  any  religious  sect.' 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  in  a  situation  which  his  Bog- 
lish  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the  faith  might 
well  envy.  Intact,  however,  his  condition  wae 
more  pitiable  and  irritable  than  theirs;  for, 
though  not  persecuted  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  h^ 
was  oppressed  as  an  Ldshman.  In  this  country, 
the  same. line  of  demarcation  which  separated 
religions,  separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  the 
conquered,  the  subjugated,  the  degraded  race. 
On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two  populations,  locally 
intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sunderecL 
The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no  means  the 
only  difference,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  even  the 
chief  difference  which  existed  between  them* 
They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  spoke 
different  languages.  They  had  different  na- 
tional characters,  as  strongly  opposed  as  any 
two  national  characters  in  Europe.  They  were 
in  widely  different  stages  of  civilization.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  sympathy  between 
them ;  and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongi 
had  generated  a  strong  antipathy.  The  relation 
in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the  majority  re- 
sembled the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon 
churls,  or  the  relation  in  which 'the  followers 
of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  Celts,  and  to  those  fasulies 
which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin,  had  in  the 
course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  man- 
ners. These  people,  probably  somewhat  under 
a  million  in  number,  had,  with  few  exceptional 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  them 
resided  about  two  hundred  thousand  colonists, 

act  'vras  soon  found  to  he  deJ^tlve,  and  the  defect  waa  nip> 
plied  by  a  more  stringent  act,  6  Elix^  chap.  1.  No  radi 
mpplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland.  That  the  con* 
Btmction  mentioned  in  the  text  ttm  put  on  the  Irish  Art 
of  Supremacy,  ire  are  told  l»y  Archbishop  King.— StaU  of 
Ireland,  cbvf>.  iU  sec  9.  He  calls  this  oonstnsctioai  Jvtm 
ittcal,  bat  I  cannot  see  it  In  that  light. 
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pn^A  of  fthelr  Saxon  btood  and  of  their  Pro- 
testant faith.* 

ne  great  preponderance  of  nnmbers  on  one 
■Ide-waa  more  than  compensated  by  a  great 
Bvperiority  of  intelligence,  rigonr,  and  organ!- 
tation  on  the  other.  Tlie  English  settlers 
seem  to  haye  been,  in  knowledge)  energy,  and 
peraererance,  rather  aboTo  than  below  the, 
arerage  lerel  of  the  population  of  the  mother 
eonnt^.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  an  almost  sayaffe  state.  They 
aerer  worked  till  they  Mi  the  sang  of  hunger. 
They  were  content  with  accommodation  infe- 
rior to  that  which  in  happier  conntriea  was 
|iroTided  for  domestic  cattle.  Already  the 
potato,  a  root  which  can  be  cnltiyated  with 
Beareely  any  art,  industry,  or  capital,  and 
irhieh  cannot  be  long  stored,  had  become  the 
fbod  of  the  common  people.f  From  a  people 
00  Ibd,  diligence  and  forethought  were  not  to 
be  expected.  Even  within  a  few  miles  of 
Dublin,  the  tiAiyeller,  on  a  soil  the  richest  and 
naost  yerdant  in  the  world,  saw  with  disgust 
the  miserable  burrows  out  of  which  saualid 
ttid  half-naked  barbarians  stared  wilaly  at 
Inm  as  he  passed.  { 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no 
oommon  measure  the  pride  of  birth,  but  had 
lost  the  influence  which  is  deriyed  ftrom  wealth 
end  power.  Their  lands  had  been  dirided  by 
Cromwell  among  his  followers.  A  portion,  in- 
deed, of  the  yast  territory  which  he  had  con- 
fiaeated  had,  after  the  restoration  of  the  house 
ef  Stuart,  been  giyen  back  to  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. But  much  the  greater  part  was  stm 
held  by  English  emigrants  under  the  guarantee 
Off  an  act  of  Parliament.  This  act  nad  been 
in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  under  it 
mortgages,  settlements,  sales,  and  leases  with- 
^evt  number  had  been  made.  The  old  Irish 
MBlry  were  scattered  oyer  the  whole  world. 
Descendants  of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in 
all  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  Continent. 
Tlie  despoiled  proprietors  who  still  remained 
in  their  natiye  land  brooded  gloomily  oyer 
their  losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity 
Hf  which  they  had  been  depriyed,  and  che- 
riflhed  wild  hopes  of  another  reyolution.  A 
person  of  this  class  was  described  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  gentleman  who  would  be  rich  if 
jitfllce  were  done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
tne^estate  if  he  could  only  get  It.  9  He  seldom 
betook  himself  to  any  peaceM  calling.  Trade, 
indeed,  he  thought  a  far  more  disgraceful  re- 
aoitrce  than  marauding.  Sometimes  he  turned 
freebooter.  Sometimes  he  contriyed,  in  deli- 
anee  of  the  law,  to  llye  by  coshering,  tiiat  is 
to  eay,  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  te- 
nants of  his  family,  who,  wretched  as  was 
their  own  condition,  could  not  refhse  a  portion 
«f  their  pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  re- 
garded as  their  rightful  lord.||  The  natiye 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his  land  too  often 
fired  like  the  petty  prince  of  a  sarage  tribe, 


•  ^Titieal  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1072. 
t  Political  Anatomj  of  Ireland,  1673;  Irldi  Hudlbrafl, 
109;  John  Dtmton*!  Account  of  Ireland,  1099. 

i  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  i,  1686. 
Bishop  31aIony*8  Letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel,  March  8, 1689. 
SCatnte  10  *  11  Charias  I.,  ehap.  16;  King's  State  of 
ns  Protestants  of  Ireland,  ehap.  U.,  see.  8. 

f  King,  chap.  IL*  see.  8.    MlM  Ednworth's  Ktaicp 
idinn  to  a  later  and  miich  more  dTf 


and  indemnHled  himself  for  the  hnndfiationA 
which  the  dominant  race  made  him  suffer  by 
goyeming  his  yassals  despotically,  by  keeping 
a  rude  harem,  and  by  maddening  or  stupiff- 
inr  himself  daily  with  strong  drink.  ^  Politi* 
cally  he  was  insignificant.  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  he  had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtaining 
a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  colour  has  of  being 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  TTnited  States.  In 
fact,  only  one  Papist  had  been  returned  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  since  the  RestoratioxL  The 
whole  legislatiye  and  executiye  power  was  H 
the  hands  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld  by  a  standinc 
army  of  seVen  thousand  men,  on  whose  zeu 
for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  faU 
reliax^ce  could  be  placed.** 

On  a  close  scrutiny,  it  would  hare  been 
fbund  that  neither  the  Irlshry  nor  the  Eng^ 
lishry  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 
The  distinction  between  those  Irish  who  Were 
of  Celtic  blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprang 
fW)m  the  followers  of  Strongbow  and  De  Burgh, 
was  not  altogether  effaced.  The  Fitzes  some- 
times'permitted  themselyes  to  speak  with  scorn 
of  the  Os  and  Macs,  and  the  Os  and  Maoe 
sometimes  repaid  that  soom  with  ayersion. 
In  the  preceding  generation,  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  of  the  O'Neills  refused  to  pay  any 
mark  of  respect  to  a  Romui  Catholic  gentle* 
man  of  old  Norman  descent.  *<  They  say  that 
the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  yeara. 
No  matter.  I  hate  the  clown  as  If  he  had 
come  yesterday. "ff  It  seems,  howeycr,  that 
such  feelings  were  rare^  and  that  the  feud 
which  had  long  raged  between  the  aboriginal 
Celts  and  the  degenerate  English  had  nearly 
giyen  place  to  the  fiercer  fbnd  which  separated 
both  races  firom  the  modem  and  Protestant 
colony. 

The  colour  had  its  own  internal  disputed, 
both  national  and  rell^^ous.  The  minority  was 
English ;  but  a  large  minority  came  from  the 
south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  scttlen 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church ;  the  other 
half  were  'Dissenters.  But  in  Irelandii^Scot 
and  Southron  were  strongly  bound  together  by 
their  common  Saxon  origin.  Churchman  and 
Presbyterian  were  strongly  bound  together  by 
their  common  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists 
had  a  common  language  and  a  common  pecu- 
niary interest.  They  were  surrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies,  and  could  be  safe  only  by  means 
of  common  precautions  and  exertions.  Ths 
^ew  penal  laws,  therefore;  which  had  been 
made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, were  a  dead  letter.  J  J  The  bigotry  of 
the  most  sturdy  Churchman  would  not  bear 
exportation  across  St  George's  Channel.  As 
soon  as  the'Caralier  arriyed  in  Ireland,  and 
found  tiiat,  without  the  heartr  and  courageous 
assistance  of  his  Puritan  neighbours,  he  and 
all  his  family  would  run  imminent  risk  of  be- 
ing murdered  by  rapparees,  his  hatred  of  Pu- 


whoever  has  studied  that  admirable  portrait  can  form 
some  notion  of  what  King  Com  j'l  great^randflither  noil 
hare  been. 

•*  Kin&  ehap.  UL,  sec  3. 

ft  Sheridan  MS.;  Preface  to  the  first  roltune  of  the  Hi- 
hernia  Anglicana,  1690;  Secret  Cionsults  of  the  Romish 
Party  in  Ireland,  1689. 

n.  «  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  conscience  by  oonniyaDOBb 
though  not  by  the  law.**— Jttny,  chap.  Ui,  sec  1. 
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rUanisa,  in  spite  of  UmMlf,  be|;^  to  Ian- 
giiish  and  die  airaj.  It  was  remarked  by  emi- 
nent men  of  both  parties,  that  a  Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high  Tory,  would 
in  England  have  been  oonaidered  as  a  moderate 
Whig.* 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side, 
•ndnred  with  more  patience  than  oould  have 
been  expected  the  sight  of  the  most  absurd 
•eclesiastieal  establishment  that  the  world  has 
erer  seen.  Four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bii^ops  were  employed  in  looking  after  about 
ft  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  Churchmen  who 
inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of 
the  parochial  clergy  a  large  proportion  were 
pluraUsts,  and  resided  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from  their 
benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand 
A  year,  without  oyer  performing  any  spiritual 
function.  Yet  this  monstrous  institution  was 
Buch  less  disliked  by  the  Puritans  settled  in 
Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
Knglish  sedaries ;  for  in  Ireland  religious  din* 
Bions  were  subordinate  to  national  divisions ; 
and  the  Presbyterian,  while,  as  a  theologian, 
he  eould  not  but  condemn  the  established  hie- 
rarohy,  yet  looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a 
Bort  of  complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
A  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the 
victory  achieyed  by  the  great  rape  from  which 
ke  sprang,  t 

Thus  the  grieyances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
thdlie  had  £ardly  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  grieyances  of  the  EngU&  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Stafford^ 
ahire  had  only  to  turn  Protestant,  and  he  was 
«t  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level  with  his 
Jieighbours;  but  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Hunster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protest- 
Ants,  they  would  stiU  have  continued  to  be  a 
sulgect  people.  Whatever  evils  the  Roman 
CaUiolio  suffered  in  England  were  the  effects 
of  harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been  re- 
medied by  a  more  liberal  legislation ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  populations  which  inhabited 
Ireland  there  waa  an  inequality  which  legisla- 
Aion^ad  not  caused  and  covdd  not  remove. 
The^ominion  whijch  one  of  those  populations 
exercised  over  the  other  was  the  dominion  of 
wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  igno- 
rance, of  civilized  over  uncivilised  man. 

James  himself  seemed*  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these 
truths.  The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  said, 
arose,  not  from  tha  differences  between  Uie  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  but  from  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  X  The 
eonsequences  which  he  should  have  drawn  from 
this  just  proposition  were  sufficiently  obvious; 
but,  unhappUy  for  himself  and  for  Irel^d,  he 
failed  to  perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  religious  ani- 
mosity, not  being  kept  alive,  as  in  England,  by 

*  In  a  letter  to  James  ftrand  among  Biihop  TymWa 
papers,  and  dated  Aug.  14, 1688,  are  some  remarkable  es- 
pressions:  <<  There  are  &w  or  none  Protestanta  in  tbat 
country  but  such  as  are  Joined  with  the  Whigs  against  the 
eommon  enemy."  And  again:  "Those  that  passed  for 
Tories  here"  (that  is,  in  England)  "publioly  espouse  the 
Whig  quarrel  on  the  other  side  the  water."  Swift  said  the 
tame  thing  to  King  William  a  ftw  yean  later:  **I  remem- 
b«>r  when  I  was  last  in  England  I  told  the  king  that  the 
hiprhost  Tories  wo  had  with  us  would  make  tolerable 
Whigp  there."— ZeOer  conetrtUnff  tht  Sacramcntai  TcsL 


crael  penal  aots  pmi  sliingeniteai  aeC«,  woM 
of  itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a  naUonil 
animosi^  such  a«  ^at  which  the  two  raoee  in* 
habiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other  could  net 
be  the  work  of  a  few  years ;  yet  it  was  a  work 
to  which  a  wise  and  good  prince  might  havt 
contributed  much,  and  James  would  have  ns^ 
dertaken  that  work  with  advantages  suoh  ai 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  po»* 
sessed.  At  once  an  Englishman  and  a  Somaa 
Catholic,  he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling  and 
half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefor* 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  betweea 
them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  have  pursued.  He  ought  to 
have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement 
of  landed  property  shoiild  be  inviolable;  and 
he  ought  to  have  announced  that  determinatioa 
in  such  a  manner  as  e£fectually  to  quiet  th« 
anxiety  of  the  new  proprietors,  and  to  extinr 
guish  any  wild  hopes  which  the  old.  proprietor 
might,  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  ^eat  tran»* 
fer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  hiul  not  been 
committed,  was  immateriaL  That  transfer^ 
just  or  uigust,  had  taken  place  so  long  aoo^ 
that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  fonzmr 
tiont  of  society.  There  must  be  a  time  of  liad* 
tation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
actual  possession,  after  twenty^five  years  of 
possession  solemnly  guarantied  by  statute^ 
after  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mori- 

Sages  and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
aws  in  titles.  Nevertheless,  something  mighi 
have  been  done  to  heal  the  lacerated  feelingi 
and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  liiA 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving  con* 
dition.  They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro- 
perty by  building,  planting,  and  fencing.  The 
rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  /ew  years; 
trade  was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue,  amounting 
to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  » 
year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  afforded  a  surplus 
which  was  remitted  to  England.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  next  Parliament  which  should 
meet  at  Dublin,  though  representing  almoeft 
exdusively  Uie  English  interest,  would,  in  re- 
turn for  the  king's  pronuse  to  maintain  tiuift 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  have  wUlinglj 
granted  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum  for  Oib 
purpose  of  indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  m&ck 
native  families  as  had  been  wrongfully  d«r* 
spoiled.  It  was  thus  that  in  our  own  time  tfa* 
French  government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  confiaoatioA 
that  ever  took  place  in  Europe ;  and  thus,  if 
James  had  been  guided  by  Uie  cdrioe  of  his 
most  loyal  I^testant' counsellors,  he  would 
have  at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  dhiof 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  { 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  laboured 
to  reoondle  the  hostile  races  to  each  other  by 
impartially  protecting  the  rights  and  restraue 
ing  the  excesses  of  both*    He  should  have  pi>- 

f  The  wealth  and  ne^ligenoe  of  the  established  dergy 
at  Ireland  are  mentioned  in  the  strongest  terms  bj  the 
Lord  Lieutmiant  Oacaadon,  a  most  unezoeptioiiaUa  wit- 
ness. 

X  Clarendon  reminds  the  king  of  this  in  a  letter  dateS 
March  14,  168^.  "It  certainly  is,"  Clarendon  adds^  «a 
most  true  notfon." 

}  Clarendon  strongly  reoommended  this  oourse,  auA  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  do  Its  ] — ^ 
See  his  letter  to  Ormo&d,  Aug.  28^  1686. 
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^  jn&  «qval  wtmtn^  Hu^  satite  who  in* 
fcigwi  in  thie  liaeB8«  of  batvbftru^i,  And  th« 
eolu^Bt  wko  abused  the  stmigth  of  oiTilisation. 
JkM  far  at  the  le^timate  authority  of  the  crown 
gBEteaded— and  in  Ireland  it  extended  fai^-«no 
nan,  who  was  qaaKfled  for  offi«e  bj  integritj 
and  abUity  Bhoidd  hare  been  eoneidared  as  dis- 
(|iia]ified  bj  eztraetion  or  bj  creed  for  any 
pnbfic  trust.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roman  Ca* 
thoUe  long,  with  an  ample  roTenue  absolutely 
at  hia  disposal,  weoM,  without  much  diAeulty^ 
JuKve  secured  the  ecHiperation  of  the  Roman 
Caitiidie  prelateB  and  priests  in  the  great  work 
of  leeoneiliation.  Much,  howoTor,  must  still 
haTB  been  left  to  the  heating  influenee  of  time. 
The  natire  xaoe  wc^uld  still  haTO  had  to  learn 
from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought, 
Idle  arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England. 
There  oould  not  be  e^fuality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  liTcd  in  styes,  be- 
tneen  men, who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men 
who  were  fed-  on  potatoes,  between  men  who 
qmko  the  noble  tongue  of  great  philosophers 
nd -poets  and  menwnoy  with  a  perrerted  pride, 
boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouths 
into  chattering  such  a  Jargon  as  that  in  which 
thn  AdTaacement  of  Leambig  and  the  Paradise 
IiOflt  were  written.*  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  beiieTe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy  which  has 
iMsn  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by 
the  0OTemment,  all  distinotldns  would  gradu- 
al have  been  effisoed,  and  that  there  would 
ftsw  haTe  been  no  niore  trace  of  the  hostility 
widdi  has  been  the  ourse  of  irdand  than  there 
ift  of  the  equally  deadly  hostility  which  once 
raged  between  the  8azons  and  the  Normans  in 


Smdand. 
Cfnhama 


[fnhappily,  James,  instead  of  becoming  a 
mediator,  became  the  fiercest  and  most  reckless 
«f  partisans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  animosity 
«f  the  two  populations,  he  ixSamed  it  to  a 
iMi^t  b^ore  unknown.  Ha  determined  to  re* 
terse  their  rdatiye  position,  and  to  put  the 
Protestant  colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Po- 
fSmh  Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  religion, 
to  be  of  the  Bnglish  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a 
diaqnaliilcation  for  eiTil  and  military  employ* 
aaeat.  He  meditated  the  design  of  again  con* 
fiaeating  and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
iMlf  the  inland,  and  showed  Ms  inclination  so 
clearly  that  one  dass  was  soon  agitated  by 
terrora  which  he  afterward  vainly  wished  to 
soothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he  after- 
ward xainly  wished  to  restrain.  But  this  was 
the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt  and  madness. 
He  ddiberatdy  reaolTed,  not  merely  to  give  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire 
peosesflion  of  their  own  country,  but  also  to 
see  them  as  his  instruments  for  setting  up  ar- 
bitrary gOTcmment  in  England.  The  erent 
vae  raeh  as  mightthaTe  been  foreseen.  The 
eolonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother  country 
Jnetly  regarded  their  cause  ae  her  own.  Then 
came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  Jyremendous 
stake.  Every  thing  dear  to  nations  was  wa- 
gered on  both  sides :  nor  can  we  justly  blame 


eidMr  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman  M 
obcTing,  in  that  extremity,  the  law  of  BtA 
preservation.  The  contest  was  terrible,  but 
short.  The  weaker  went  down.  His  fate  wot 
cruel ;  and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
was  treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence^ 
but  on  excuse ;  for,  though  he  suffered  all  that 
tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suffBred  nothing  that 
he  would  not  himself  have  inflicted.  The  effect 
of  the  insane  attempt  to  sulbjugate  England 
by  means  of  Ireland  was  that  Uie  Irish  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawei%  of  water  to  the 
English.  The  old  proprietors,  by  their  efibrt 
to  recoYer  what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The  mo« 
mentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  suck 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  ai 
made  the  statute-book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of 
infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  iros* 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  polioy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  aftet 
he  became  king,  was  to  recall  Ormond  froid 
Ireland.  Ormond  was  the  head  of  the  English 
interest  in  that  kingdom;  he  was  firmly  at* 
tached  to  the  Protestant  religion;  and  hie 
power  fhr  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  vice^ 
roy,  first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and  weaUJl 
the  greatest  of  the.  colonists,  and,  secondly,  be* 
cause  he  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  ad* 
ministration,  but  also  commander  of  the  forcesi 
The  king  was  not  at  that  time,  disposed  to  com^ 
mit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish  hands.  H<t 
had,  indeed,  been  heard  to  say  that  a  native 
viceroy  would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign,  f  For  the  present,  therefore,  he  deJ^ 
termined  to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond 
had  possessed ;  to  intrust  the  civil  administra* 
tion  to  an  English  and  Protestant  lord  lieu^ 
tenant,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  tt 
an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  general.  The 
lord  lieutenant  was  Clarendon;  the  general 
was  l^yrconnel.     f 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as^has  already  been  saidy 
from  one  of  those  degenerate  familioB  of  thi 
pale  which  were  popularly  classed  with  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  8om»r 
times,  indeed,  in  his'rants,  talked  with  Normam 
haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barbarians;^  but  all 
his  sympathies  were  reolly  with  the  nativeflk 
The  Protestant  colonists  -he  hated ;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon's  inolinationi 
were  Very  different ;  but  he  was,  from  tem^r^ 
interest,  and  principle,  an  obsequious  couftid^ 
His  spirit  was  mean ;  his  circumstances  wer% 
embarrassed;  and  his  mind  had  been  deeply 
imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  which  thi 
Church  of  England  had  in  that  age  too  assidn^ 
ously  taught.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
contempttble ;  and,  under  a  good  king,  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  respectable  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a«y^ar  elapsed  be> 
tween  the  recall  of  Ormojid  and  the  arrival  of 
Clarendon  at  Bublin.  During  that  interval  thft 
king  was  represented  by  a  board  of  lords  Ju9» 
Uces ;  but  ^e  military  administration  was  in 
TjrconneVs  hands.  Already  the  designs  of  the 
court  began  gradually  to  unfold  themselves.    A 


•  It  «rM  an  O'Neill  of  gretit  emlaenoe  wlio  sud  thst  itdid 
eot  beooma  him  to  writhe  his  mouth  to  chatter  EngUah. — 
^r^aet  to  the  firft  volume  of  tibe  HSbernia.  Anglicxina, 

t  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Btuart  Papers.    I  ought  to 
•dcnowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Glorer  aaeisted^ 
iMlamyieaichliBr  this  valuable  manuscript    James  ap> 


pears,  from  the  instmekioas  wUeh  he  drew  «p  fcr  hii  sua 

in  1682,  to  hare  retained  to  the  last  the  notion  that  Xi» 
land  oould  not,  without  danger,  be  intrasted  to  an  IiWi 
lord  lieutenant. 
X  Sheridan  MS. 
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tojAl  order  oame  from  IHutehall  for  disarming 

the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  elrietly 
executed  as  respected  the  English.  Though 
the  country  was  infested  by  predatoiy  bands,  a 
Frotestant  gentlemen  could  soaro^y  obtain 
permission  '  to  keep  •  a  brace  of  pistolsj  The 
naliye  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  vere  suf- 
fered to  retain  their  weapons.*  The  joy  of  the 
oolonists  was  therefore  great,  when  at  length, 
in  December,  1685,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned 
to  London  and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Ihiblii^. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  govemment  was 
really  directed,  not  at  Dublin,  but  in  London. 
Every  mail  that  crossed  St  Geoi^e's  Channel 
t}i9ugllt  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  whiish 
Tyrconnel  exercised  on  Irish  affairs.  It  was 
ludd  that  he  was  to  be  a  marquess,  that  he  was 
to  be  a  duke,  that  He  was  to  haye  the  command 
tk  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  eourts 
of  Justice,  t  Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified 
*t  finding  himself  a  subordinate  member  of  that 
administration  of  which  he  had  expected  to  be 
the  head.  He  complained  that  whatcTer  he 
did  was  misrepresented  by  his  detractors,  and 
that  the  gravest  resolutions  touching  the  ooiui* 
try  which  he  governed  were  adopted  at  West- 
mmster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed 
ii  coffee-houses,  communicated  in  hundreds  of 
private  letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hh^t  had 
Men  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  His  own 
personal  dignity,*  he  said,  mattered  little;  but 
it  was  no  light  thing  that  .the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  b«  made  an 
dligect  of  contempt  to  the  people.  %  Penic  spread 
fiut  among  the  English  when  they  found  that 
the  viceroy,  their  fellow-countrymaAand  fellow* 
Protestant,  was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected  from  him. 
They  began  to  know  by  bitter  experience  what 
{t  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treas9n  and 
eedition.  Tlus  Protestant  had  corresponded 
with  Monmouth ;  that  Protestant  had  said  some- 
thing disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  under 
discussion;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  infa- 
mous of  mankind  was  ready  to  substantiate 
every  charge.  The  lord  lieutenant  expreslied 
his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were 
not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a 
reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  London,  when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  j 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise 
despatch  from  Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  re* 
Bdlved  to  make  without  delay  a  complete  change 
in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of 
Boman  Catholics  instantly  ibto  office.  ^His 
B^Jesty,  it  was  most  ungraeioualy  added,  had 
takm  counsel  on  these  matters  with  persons 
more  competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inax* 
perienced  lord  lieutenant  could  possibly  be.|| 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy,  the 


•  dATendon  to  Kochoster,  Jan.  10, 1681 ;  Secret  Oonralts 
if  the  Bomish  Party  in  Ireland,  1600.    * 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  27, 168^ 
-  X  Clarendon  to  Boc^ster  and  Suaderland,  Uaceh  %  168|t 
tod  to  Rochester,  March  14. 
^  {  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  26, 168|. 

I  Snnderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11,  l^L 

f  CUieodon  to  Rochester,  March  H  lOB}. 


intelligeaee  whieb  it  eontained  had,  thnnip 
many  channels,  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  terns 
of  the  colonists  wafl  extreme.  Outnumbered  ts 
thflj  were  1^  the  native  population,  their  ocn* 
dition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if  the  native 
population  were  to  be  arm^d  against  them 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  state ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  was  threatened.  The  English 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in  the 
streets  with  dqieoted  looks.  On  the  Exohangi 
business  was  suspended.  Land-owners  hsstened 
to  sell  their  estates  for 'whatever  could  be  got, 
and  to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  England. 
Traders  began  to  call  in  their  debts  and  to 
make  preparations  for  retiring  from  businesa 
The  alarm  soon  affected  the  revenue,  f  Claroi- 
don  attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlers 
with  a  confidence  which  he  was  himself  tat 
from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that  their  pro- 
perty would  be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his 
certain  knowledge*  the  king  was. fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  whidi 
guarantied  their  right  to  the  soil.  But  his 
letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  different 
strain.  He  ventured  even  to  expostulate  with 
the  king,  and,  without  blaming  his  majesty's 
intention  of  employing  Roman  Catholics,  ex* 
pressed  a  strong  op^on  that  the  Roman  Gath(h 
Ucs  who  might  be  employed  should  be  English* 
men.** 

The  reply  of  ^unes  was  dry  and  cold.  He 
declared  that  h^had  no  intention  <^  depriving 
the  Eng^th  colonists  of  their  land,  but  that  he 
regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as  his  enemies, 
and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  muck 
property  in  the  hands  of  hia  enemies,  it  was  the 
more  necessary  that  the  civil  and  military  a^ 
ministratien  should  be  in  Uie  hands  <^  his 
friends.ft 

Aecoraingly,  several  Roman  Catholics  were 
sworn  of  the  l^vy  Council ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  corporations  to  admit  Boman  Catholics 
to  municipal  advantages.  }|  Many  officers  of 
the  army  were  arbitrarily  depflved  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It  was  ta  no 
purpose  that  the  lord  lieutenant  pleaded  the 
cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  sol- 
diers and  loyal  suljeots.  Among  them  were 
old  Cavaliers,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  mo- 
narchy, and  who  bore  the  marks  of  honourable 
wounds.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men 
who  had  no  recommendation  but  their  rc^gion. 
Of  the  new  captains  and  lieutenants,  it  was 
said,  some  had  beoi  cowherds,  some  footmen, 
some  noted  marauders ;  some  had  been  so  used 
to  wear  brogues  that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled 
about  strangely  in  their  military  jack-boots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were  discarded 
took  re^e  in  the  Dirteh  service,  and  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their 
successors  before  tiiem  in  ignominious  rout 
through  the  watnts  of  the  Boyne. {} 

The  distreas  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  were 
increased  by  news  which  reaohed  him  throuf^ 
private  channela.     Without  his  approbation, 

••  aawndon  to  Jameai  Maadi  4, 168|. 

ft  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6^  168a 

Xt  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22»  1686;  Clarendon  tl 
Ormond,  Msy  SO;  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Jnlj  t,  11. 

1}  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland.  Juno  1, 16S6t 
to  Rochester,  June  12;  Kins's  State  of  the  Protostaots  of 
Ireland,  chap,  it,  sec  6L  7 ;  Apology  for  the  Protcstanta  of 
IrelanJieeS.  »  *^^ 
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irt&OQi  bis  knovladgt,  p»iMff«tioiis  W€t»  mak- 
iztg  ^r  anning  and  drilllDg  tht  whole  Celtis 
pqpulation  of  Uie  coontry  of  which  he  was  the 
noninal  goTemor.  Tyroonnel  from  LondoB 
dinetad  the  design,  and  the  prelates  of  his 
Owreh  were  his  agents.  Eyary  priest  had 
beeB^instrocted  to  prepare  an  exadt  list  of  aU 
his  male  parishioners  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  to  forward  it  to  his  bishop.* 

H  had  already  been  ramoured  that  Tyrconnel 
would  soon  return  to  Bablin  armed  with  extra- 
ardiajury  and  independent  powers,  and  the  ru- 
mour gathered  strength  daily.  17he  lord  liea- 
tenanty  whom  no  insult  oould  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  emoluments  of  his  place,  declared 
that  he  should  submit  oheerfVilly  to  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  appsoTe  himself  in  att  things  a 
fsithfol  and  obedient  subject  He  had  nsTer, 
he  said,  in  his  life,  had  anr  dtfferenca  with 
Tyreoanel,  and  he  trusted  taat  no  difference 
would  now  arise,  f  Clarendon  appears  not  to 
haye  recollected  that  there  had  onoe  been  a 
plot  to  ruin  the  fame  of  his  innocent  sister,  and 
that  in  that  plot  Tyreoanel  had  borne  a  chief 
part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries 
which  high-spirited  men  most  readily  pa^on ; 
but,  in  the  wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had 
long  been  pushing  their  fortunes,  such  injuries 
were  easily  forgiren  and  forgotten,  not  from 
magnanimity  or  Christian  charity,  but  from 
mere  baseness  and  want  of  moral  sensibility. 
In  June,  1686,  Tyreoanel  came.  His  commis- 
aian  authorized  him  only  to  command  the 
troops;  but  he  brought  with  him  royal  in- 
structions touching  all  parts  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  at  once  took  the  real  goTemment  of 
the  island  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  day 
after  his  arriyal,  he  explicitly  said  that  com- 
missions must  be  largely  given  to  Romaic  Ca- 
tholie  officera,  and  that  room  must  be  made  for 
them  by  dismissing  more  Protestants.  He 
pushed  on  the  remodelting  of  the  army  eagerly 
and  indefatigably.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  commander-in-chief 
which  he  was ,  competent  to  perform ;  for, 
though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels,  he 
knew  nothing  of  military  duty.  At  the  very 
first  review  which  he  hdd,  it  was  evident  to  aU 
who  were  near  to  him  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  d^aw  up  a  regiment  J  To  turn  English- 
men out  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his 
view,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  admi- 
niatratioa  of  war.  He  had  the  insolence  to 
eaahier  the  captain  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  own 
bodyguard;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what 
had  happened  till  he  saw  a  B4>man  Catholic, 
whose  face  was  quite  unknown  to  him,  escort- 
ing the  state  coach.{  The  change  was  not 
eunfined  to  the  officers  alone.  The  rai^  wore 
completely  broken  up  and  recomposed.  Four 
or  &ve  hundred  soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a 
single  regiment  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  below  the  proper  statjore;  yet  the  most 
unpractised  eye  at  once  perceived  that  they 
were  taller  and' better-made  men  than  their 
fueoessors,  whose  wild  and  squalid  appearance 


•  Clax9ndCfa  to  Roehaiter,  Umj  IS,  168S. 
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dlMUsted  the  beholdeMi.||  Orders  were  givM 
to  the  new  officers  that  no  man  of  the  Protestaml 
religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist  The  ra» 
cruiting  parties,  instead  of  beating  their  drumf 
for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  markets,  as  had  beas 
the  old  practice,  repaired  to  plaoes  to  whi<^  tha 
Boman  Catholiot  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages  for  purposes  of  devotion.  In  a  fvw 
weeks  the  genaral  had  introduced  more  than 
two  thousand  natives  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
people  about  him  eenfidently  affirmed  that  by 
Christmas  day  not  a  man  of  English  race  would 
be  left  in  the  whole  army.f 

On  all  qneitions  whioh  arose  in  the  Privy 
Couneil,  Tyroonnel  showed  similar  violenot 
and  partiality.  John  Keating,  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Fleas,  jh  man  distinguished  by 
ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with 
great  mildness  that  pi^fect  equality  was  all 
that  the  general  could  reasonably  ask  for  hia 
own  Church.  The  king,  he  said,  evidently 
meant  that  no  man  fit  for  public  trust  ahoula 
be  exolttded  beoauae  he  iras  a  Roman  CatholiOt 
and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public  trust  shotild 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant 
Tyroonnel  immediately  began  to  cune  and 
swear.  « I  da  not  know  what  to  say  to  that; 
I  would  have  all  Catholics  in,****  The  moat 
judicious  Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persna* 
sion  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness,  and  vei^ 
tured  to  remonatrate  with  himj  but  he  droT« 
them  from  him  with  imprecations,  ff  His  brw* 
tality  was  such  that  loany  thought  him  s^dr;  < 
yet  it  was  lev  strange  than  the  shameless  voli>* 
biUty  with  which  ha  uttered  f^ehoods.  Ha 
had  long  before  earned  the  nickname  of  Lying 
Dick  Talbot;  and  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiotioa 
was  commonly  designated  9M  one  of  Dick  Tal^ 
bot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he  waa 
well  entitled  to  this  unenriable  reputation.  la- 
deed,  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a  diseasa* 
He  would,  after  giving  orderfl^  for  the  dismla- 
sion  of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his 
closet,  assure  them  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to  confound 
him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take 
good  care  of  their  interests.  Sometimes  thoaa 
to  whom  he  had  thus  perjured  himself  learned* 
before  the  day  dosed,  that  he  had  cashiered 
them.tt 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  caUed  the  J^glish 
interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish  thing,  and  a 
damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  eon- 
vinced  that  the  distribution  of  property  could 
not,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be  al» 
tered.{{  But,  whei^  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  al 
Dublin,  his  language  changed.  He  began  ta 
harangue  vehemenUy  at  the  council  board  on 
the  necessity  of  giving  back  the  land  to  the  oM 
owners.  He  had  not,  however»as  yet',  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  to  this  fatal  project  Na** 
tional  feeling  still  struggled  feebly  against  sqf 
perstition  in  the  mind  of  James.  He  was  aai 
Englishman ;  he  was  an  English  king ;  and  he 
coiUd  not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  it 

••  Clarendon  to  Roeheater,  Jane  19^  1666w 
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•tUched  to  the  Frvsbyieiiwi  dimapline.  P|p- 
lacy  was  abhorred  by  tbe  great  body  of  Scot^ 
tish  Protestants,  botb  as  aa  unscriptural  and 
as  a  foreign  institution,  -  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abomi- 
ixationl  of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully 
reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Wallace  ai^d  Bruce,  that  Scotland,  since  her 
•OTereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inherit- 
Mice,  had  been  independent  only  in  name.  ^  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closel;^'  associated 
ia  the  public  mind  with  all  the  eyils  produced 
by  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministration.  Nevertheless,  this  polity 
Btood,  though  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amid  fear- 
&J  storms,  tottering,  indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the 
dvil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support,  when- 
^er  danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of 
England.  The  records  of  the'  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment were  tl^ck  set  with  laws  denouncing  ven- 
gev-nce  on  those  who  in  any  direction  strayed  < 
from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  act  passed 
1a  the  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit, 
it  was  a  high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the 
third  offence  was  capital.*  An  act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  deatti 
to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  what- 
ever, and  even  to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in 
the  open  air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded'  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no 
person  could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  Par- 
liament, or  could  even  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  without  subscribing,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oaih,  a  declaration  which  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  principles 
both  of  the  papists  and  of  the  Covenanters.  ^ 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  there  were 
two  parties  corresponding  to  the  two  parties 
wiuch  were  contending  against  each  other  at 
Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during 
some  years,  been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  affinity,  by  simi- 
larity of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper, 
.wiUi  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were 
Tories;  both  were  men  of  hot  temper  and 
strong  prqudices ;  both  were  re^dy  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civU  liberties 
of  his  people;  but  both  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Established  Church.  Queens- 
berry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  con- 
templated, to  such  innovation  he  could  be  no 
party.  But  among  his  colleagues  were  several 
men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland. 
In  truth,  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh 
had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
seminary  of  public  and  private  vices;  and 
some  of  the  politicians  whose  character  had 
been  'formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of 
heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster,  even 
in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  any  thing 
quite  equal.  The  chancellor,  James  Drum- 
mond,  earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  the 
secretary  of  state,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were 
bent  on  supplanting  Qneensberry.  The  chan- 
cellor had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to 
the  royal  fayonr.  He  had  brought  into  use  a 
little  «teel  thumb-screw  which  gave  such  ex- 
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qmdte  torment  thai  it  had  wrmig  oonfesstai 
even  out  of  men  on  whom  his  majesty^s  t^ 
vourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.}  But  il 
was  well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not 
so  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James  as  apo8« 
tasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth  and  'Mel- 
fort resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness 
which  no  English  statesman  could  hope  to 
eipulate.  Thev  declared  that  the  papers  found 
in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith;,  and 
they  l;>egan  to  confess  ^nd  to  hear  mass.||  How 
little  conscience  had  to  do  with  Perth's  change 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  * 
few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  ot  . 
Che  Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who 
was  his  cousin-german,  without  waiting  for  * 
dispensation.  .When  the  good  pope  learned 
this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation  which 
.well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no  such  pro^* 
s^ytesjr  But  James  was  more  easily  satis* 
fied.  Tne  apostates  presented  themselves  at 
Whitehall,  and  there  received  such  assurances 
of  his  favour  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges, 
however,  were  so  evidently  frivolous  that  James 
was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  minister; 
and  many  thought  Uiat  the  chancellor  had  min- 
ed himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness  to  ruin 
his  rival.  Tliere  were  some,  however,  who 
judged  more  correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom 
PerUi  expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  lord ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole."  The  prediction  was  correct.  Perth 
and  Melfort '  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the  real 
heads  of  the  government  of  their  country.** 
Another  member  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council, 
Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  the  descend* 
ant  and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the  reli^on 
of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the 
foremost  champion,  and  declared  himself  ft 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Devoted  as 
Qneensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his  ground 
against  competitors  who  were  willing  to  pa^ 
such  a  price  for  the  favour  of  the  court  Ho 
had  to  endure  a  succession  of  moflficationa 
and  humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about 
the  0ftme  time,  began  to  embitter  the  life  of  his 
friend  Rochester.  Royal  letters  came  down 
authorising  papists  to  hold  offices  without  tak- 
ing the  test.  The  clergy  were  strictly  charsed 
not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  discourses.  The  chancellor  took  on 
himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellerv 
who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  char^ 
ing  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  his 
license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  order, 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Pro- 
testant treatises.  One  honest  stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop  a  book 
which  reflected  In  very  coarse  terms  on  po]»#- 
ry,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might  sell 
it.  They  asked  to  see  it ;  and  he  showed  them 
a  copy  of  the  Bible. ft  A  cargo  of  images, 
beads,  crosses,  and  censers  arrived  at  Ldtk 
directed  to  Lord  Perth.    The  importatioii  of 
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mcli  articles  liad  long  been  considered  as  ille- 
cal ;  but  now  tbe  officers  of  the  customs  al- 
lowed the  superstitious  garments  and  trinkets 
to  pass.*  In  a  short  time  it  was  known  that  a 
popish  chapel  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  chan- 
cellor's house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly 
said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The  mansion 
where  the  idolatrous  rites  were  celebrated  was 
fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars  which  pro- 
tected the  windows  were  wrenched  oif.  Lady 
Perth  and  some  of  her  female  friends  were 
pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter  was  seized^  and 
ordered  by  the  Priyy  Council  to  be  whinped.  His 
fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman. 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  TTnlTersity  mingled  with  the  crowd 
«nd  animated  the  tumult.  Zealous  burghers 
drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  conAi- 
sion  to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
face  the  troops.  The  troops  were  already  un- 
der arms.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Cla- 
Terhouse*s  dragoons,  the  d[rea(f  and  abhorrence 
of  Scotland.  They  were  now  received  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer. 
Orders  were  given  to  fire,  and  several  citizens 
were  killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious ;  but 
the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.  Queens- 
t)erry  observed  that  their  reports  would  lead 
any  person  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of  the 
tumult  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  formidable 
as  that  of  Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin- 
burgK  They,  in  return,  accused  the  treasurer, 
not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  of  having  himself  prompted  it,  and 
aid  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  own 
that  Queensberry  had  set  him  on ;  but  the 
same  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  impelled 
the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal  violence 
prevented  him  from  purchasing  his  life  bv  a 
calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices 
were  hanged.  A  soldier  who  was  accused  of 
exclaiming,  during  the  affray,  that  he  should 
Bke  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
Bhot,  an^  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet ;  bnt  the 
sufferers  were  regarded  as  martyrs,  and  the 
popish  chancellor  became  an  object  of  mortal 
hatred,  which  in  no  long  tim^e  was  largely 
gratified,  f 

The  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of 
the  tumult  reached  him  when  the  queen,  assist- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  had  Just  triumphed  over 
ItAdj  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies.  The 
xnalecontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will 
was  to  make  him  more  and  more  resolute.  {  He 
sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to  punish 
the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to 
make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  most  pleas- 
ing recollection.}  He  pretended  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  treasurer's  innocence,  and 
vrote  to  that  minister  in  gracious  words ;  but 
Ihe  gracious  words  were  aocempanied  by  un- 
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^ciouS  acts.  The  Seotttsh  treasury  was  p«t 
into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon* 
strances  of  Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his 
own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of  his  kinsman.] 
Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  oommis^ 
sioner,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was 
still  a  fan.  He  was  also  removed  fh>m  the  go-  ' 
yemment  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
succeeded  In  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic. f 

And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  London  f^lly 
explaining  to  the  Privy  Council  the  intentions 
of  the  kinff.  What  he  wanted  was  that  the 
Roman^  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  aQ 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabUities  on  aci^ 
count  of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persecd* 
tion  of  the  Covenanters  should  go  on  without 
mitigation.**  This  scheme  encountered  stre- 
nuous opposition  in  the  council.  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws  re- 
laxed. Others,  who  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  admit  Roman  Catholies  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  and  vet  to  leave  unre- 
pealed the  act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  %■ 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  tiie 
board  was,  therefore,  less  obsequious  thsa 
usual.  The  king,  In  reply,  sharply  reprimand- 
ed his  undutifril  councillors,  and  ordered  three 
of  them,  the  I>uke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  to  attend 
him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton's  abilities  and 
knowledge,  though  by  no  means  sueh  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to .  emi- 
nence, appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  who 
was  premier  peer  of  Scotland  and  head  of  the 
princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lockhart  had  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logf 
clans,  and  orators  that  his  counti^ had  produced^  - 
and  enjoyed,  also,  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions,  for  his 
estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  very  few  Scot- 
tish nobles  possessed. ff  He  had  been  lately 
appointed  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  a  loose  and  proftne  man ;  but  a 
sense  of  honour  which  his  two  kinsmen  wanted 
restrained  hun  from  a  public  apostasy.  Ho 
lived  and  died.  In  the  significant  language  of 
one  of  his  countryifien,  a  bad  Christian,  but  ft 
good  Protestant.  J  J 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language 
which  the  three  councillors  used  when  first 
they  appeared  before  him.  He  spoke  highly'of 
them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Scotchman  living.  They  soon  proved,  however, 
less  tractable  than  had  been  expected ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had  been  per^ 
verted  by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in 
London.  Hamilton  lived  much  with  serous 
churchmen ;  and  it  might  be  feared  that  Look- 
hart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton  family, 
had  fallen  into  still  worse  society.    In  truth,  it 

•M.  8w    *<  We  nqnlre,"  bis  majesty  gndoiuly  wrote,  "  thai 
yen  spare  no  legml  trial  bj  torture  or  otherwiae.* 
I  BoDNfMnix,  Teb.  (f,  1S88. 
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riiust  turn  Catbolio  or  go  oat"  He  put  niftny 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe> 
tiier  the  commtinication  was  made  by  anthoritj, 
but  could  extort  only  yagae  and  mysterious  re- 
plies. At  last,  affecting  a  confidence  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon 
must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  mali« 
flious  reports.  "I  tell  you/'  he  said,  **that 
the  king  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  re- 
sign. I  know  him ;  he  knows  me ;  and  I  fear 
nobody."  The  Frenchman  answered  that  he 
was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to  hear  it, 
and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a 
iincere  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity 
of  his  excellent  fViend  the  treasurer.  And  thus 
tke  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  him- 
self that  he  had  duped  the'oUier.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  ingunetions  of 
Mcreey,  the  news  that  the  lord  treasurer  had 
consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London.  Pa- 
trick and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that 
mysterious  door  which  led  to  C&ifinch's  apart- 
ments. Some  Roman  Catholics  about  the  court 
had,  indiscreetly  or  artfdlly,  told  all,  and  more 
tkan  all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  Church- 
men waited  anxiously  for  fUUer  information. 
Qiey  were  mortified  to  think  that  their  leader 
^ould  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  his 
opinion;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  stoop  to  be  a  renegade.  The  unfortunate 
minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his  fierce  passions 
and  his  low  desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures 
of  the  public,  annoyed  By  the  hints  which  he 
had  received  f^om  Barillon,  aftraid  of  losing 
character,  afraid  of  •losing  office,  repaired  to 
the  royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to  keep 
his  place,  if  it^could  be  kept  by  any  villany 
but  one.  He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his 
religious  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a  convert;  he 
would  promise  to  give  strenuous  support  to 
that  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed ;  but, 
If  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would  re- 
ftise  to  change  his  religion.  He  began,  there- 
fore, by  telling  the  king  that  the  business  in 
which  his  majesty  took  so  much  interest  was 
not  sleeping ;  that  Jane  and  Gifi^rd  were  en- 
gaged in  consulting  books  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute ^twecn  the  churches;  and  that,  when 
these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  another  conferenee.  Then  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  ((11  the  town  was  apprized 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  careAiUy  concealed, 
cud  that  some  persons,  who,  fk'om  their  station, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  reported 
■Irange  things  as  to  the  royal  intentions.  <*  It 
is  whispered,"  he  said,  <*that,  if  I  do  not  do 
ao  your  majesty  would  have  me,  I  shall  not  be 
foflTered  to  continue  in  my  present  station." 
The  king  said,  with  some  general  expressions 
of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were 
uot  to  be  regarded.  These  vague  phrases  were 
90t  likely  to  quiet  the  perturbed  mind  of  the 
aiinister.  His  agitation  became  violent,  and  he 
began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading  for  his  life.  "  Your  majesty  sees  that 
1  do  all  in  my  power  to  obey  you.  Indeed,  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  td  obey  you  in  every  thing. 


•  rrom  Rorhefter>8  Mlanta^  dattd  Dec  9, 16M. 
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I  wHl  aerte  you  In  yotr  own  way.  Kay,**  At 
cried,  in  an  agony  of  baseness,  **  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  believe  as  you  would  have  me.  But 
do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying  to  briag 
my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  1  find  it  impossible  to 
comply,  I  must  lose  all ;  for  I  must  needs  tett 
your  majesty  that  there  are  other  eonsider*- 
tions."  "  Oh,  you  must  needs,"  exclaimed  tbo 
king,  with  an  oath ;  for  a  single  word  of  honeet 
and  manly  sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  abject  supplication,  was  sufficient  to  mov# 
his  anger.  **  I  hope,  flir,"  said  poor  Rochester, 
"that  I  do  not  offend  you.  Surely  your  ma« 
jesty  could  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not 
say  so."  The  king  recollected  himself,  protested 
that  he  was  not  oifiended,  and  advised  the  trea« 
surer  to  disregard  idle  rumours,  and  to  confor 
again  with  Jane  and  Qiffwd'.f 

After  this  eonversation,  a  fortnight  elapoo4 
before  the  deoisive  blow  fell.  That  fortnight 
Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and  imploring. 
He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favour  thooo 
Roman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  Infioonoe 
at  court.  He  could  not,  he  said,  renounce  Ida 
own  religion;  but,  with  that  single  re8ervatie«, 
he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire.  Indeed, 
if  he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they  should 
find  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  aa  a 
Protestant  than  as  one  of  their  own  comrnnn 
nion.t  His  wif^,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  h«d 
already,  it  is  said,  solicited  the  honour  of  a  vlfdl 
from  the  much-injured  queen,  and  had  ttt* 
tempted  to  work  on  her  majesty's  feelinga  of 
oompassion.}  But  the  Hydes  abased  themselroa 
in  vain.  Petre  regarded  them  with  peculiar 
malevolence,  and  was  bent  on  their  ruin.||  Oa 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  December  the 
earl  was  called  into  the  royal  closet  Jamea 
was  unusually  discomposed,  and  even  4hed 
tears.  The  occasion,  indeed,  could  not  bet 
call  up  some  recollections  which  might  irell 
soften  even  a  hard  heart  He  expressed  hiv 
regret  that  his  duty  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  indulge  his  private  partialities.  It  wAa  ab* 
solutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  hie  affairs  should  partake 
his  opinions  and  frelings.  He  owned  that  he 
had  very  great  personid  obligations  to.  Rochea* 
ter,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  wHh  the 
way  iif  which  the  financial  business  had  lately 
been  done ;  but  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  waa 
of  such  high  importance,  that,  in  general,  it 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  peraon, 
and  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  king  to  a  person  sealous  for  the  Church 
of  England.  «  Think  better  of  it,  my  lord,"  he 
continued.  **  Read  aaain  the  papers  frt>iii  my 
brother's  box.  I  will  ^ve  you  a  little  more  time 
for  consideration,  if  yon  desire  it "  Rocheeter 
saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  oovrae 
left  to  him  was  to  make  his  retreat  with  as 
much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  poeaible. 
Hc^  suocetded  in  both  objecta.  He  obtaimed  % 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two 
lives  on  the  post-office.  He  had  made  great 
sums  out  of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and  carried 
with  him,'  in  particular,  Orey's  bond  for  for^ 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the  ee 
which  |he  crown  had  in  €hrey's  extensive 
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yvly.*  No  p«rB9i|  Imd  eref  quitUd  ei&M  oa 
lenas  00  ftdvantageooB.  IV  tb«  »ppl*iiM  of  tiie 
iiiftei^  friend^  of  the  EBt^blished  Cbaroh,  .Ro* 
fiiester  hod,  iMdeed,  Tery  Blender  oIauiis.  To 
Mve  hie  plaoe,  he  had  sat  in  thattribviial  which 
khd  bem  illegally  created  for  ihe  purpose  of  per* 
•eeiitmg  her.  To  saye  his  plaee*  be  had  given 
a  dishonest  vote  fbr  degrading  one  of  her  most 
(Mlnent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her 
frdiodoxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward  show 
af  docitity  to  teachers  who  eeUtfd  her  schismati- 
eal  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to  co-operate 
ftrennonsly  with  her  deadliest  eneaues  in  their 
designs  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to 
irUeh  he  was  entiltled  was  this,  that  he  had 
shrank  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  ^d 


baseness  of  pnbluly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the 
leligioa  in  whiclPhe  had  been  brought  up, 
thkA  he  believed  to  b^true,  and  of  which  he 


bad  long  made  an  ostoitatious  profession.  Yet 
he  wBfl  ext<^ed  by  the  great  body  of  ehoroh- 
»en  as  if  he  had  been  ih^  bravest  and  purest 
ef  sMT^jTs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Xartyrologies  of  Eusebios  and  of  Fox,  were 
ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  piety. 
He  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach 
^  th«  fiery  fomaee,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of 
Berod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Latimw  at  the  stake.  Among 
Ae  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard 
rf  honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of 
that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  exoited  by 
Bochester's  etmstanoy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  d^ 


In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On 
fte  seventh  of  January,  1687,  tiie  Oasette  an- 
aoaneed  to  the  people  of  London  that  the  trea- 
sary  was  put  into  comaiission.  On  the  eighth 
ttrhred  at  Dublin  a  despateh  formally  signify- 
big  that  in  a  montb  l^yreonnel  would  assume 
tfie  government  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted 
the  numerous  impediments  Which  stood  hi  the 
way  of  his  ambition.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  extermination  of  the  English  col<my  in  Ire- 
land was  the  object  on  which  his  hesrt  was  set 
He  had,  therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples 
in  the  royal  mind.  He  had  to  surmount  ihe 
opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  government,  not  merely  of  the 
moderate  and  respectable  heeds  of  the  Roman 
Gatholie  body,  but  even  of  several  members  of 
Jesuitical  cabal,  f  Sunderland  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  soeiaL  To  the  queen  Tyrconnel  was 
personally  an  object  of  aversion.  Powis  was 
Qierefinre  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified 
fbr  the  viee-roy  al  ty.  He  was  of  illustrious  birth ; 
be  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic;  end  yet  he  was 
generally  sUowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be 
mt  honest  man  and  a  good  Enriishman.  All  op- 
position, -however,  yielded  to  Tyroonners  energy 
and  canning.  He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  in- 
ddbtigably .  Petrels  help  was  secured  by  flattery. 
^  dflras  plied  at  ones  with  promises  and 

An  immense  price  wes  offered  for 


OBedMitirt  HfaratM,  Dm  10,  1680;  BuiUoD,  ^f; 
Mif  t  BarBet,  i.  685:  ClKrlM*etllborjliBcetta«ttoaiid^U. 
IBS;  TkeMufy  Wamat  Book,  Bw.  90^  !««. 

t  Biibop  Malony,  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  lyrrell,  WB,y% 
*5«Ter  a  CathoUe  or  other  Snglieh  will  ever  think  or 
'  B  a  stop,  nor  inffBr  the  king  to  make  a  step  tot  jonr 
intatkni,  bat  leave  yeu  as  70a  woto  bitlierto^  and 


his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five  tbott» 
sand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemabk 
by  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If 
this  proposal  were  rejeoted,  Tyrcoimel  threeb* 
ened  to  let  the  king  know  that  the  lord  presi* 
dent  had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  hit 
mi^esty  as  a  fool  who  must  be  governed  either 
by  a  woman  or  by  a  priest.  Sunderland,  palB 
and  trembling,  offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconn^ 
supreme  military  command,  enormous  appoints 
ments,  any  thing  but  the  vice-royalty;  but  all 
compromise  was  r^eoted;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  fr«« 
from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  is 
London  a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which  was 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  had  belonged 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  by  him  it  had  been  left 
to  Margaret  Hughes,  a  courtesan  who,  towsjrd 
the  close  of  his  3fe^  had  exereised  a  boundleet 
empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasta4 
that  with  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  sup* 
port  of  the  queen.  There  were  those,  howeveff 
who  suspected  that  this  story  was  one  of  Dicll 
Talbot's  truths,  and  that  it  had  no  more  fomat 
dation  than  the  calumnies  which,  twentysix 
years  before  he  had  invented  to  blacken  tht 
fame  of  Anne  Hyde,  To  the  Roman  Catholic 
courtiers  he  spoke  of  the  unoertain  tenure  by 
which  they  held  offices,  honours,  and  emoluo 
ments.  The  king  might  die  .to-morrow,  and 
might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  got 
vernment  and  a  hostile  rabble ;  but  if  the  old 
faith  could  be  made  dominant  in  Ir^and,  if  the 
Protestant  interest  in  fiiat  country  could  be  de^ 
stroyed,  there  would  still  be,  in  the  worst  event» 
'  an  asylum  at  hand  to«4prhioh  they  might  retreat* 
and  where  they  might  negotiate  or  defend  them* 
selves  with  advantage.  A  Popish  priest  was 
hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  Water- 
ford  to  preach  at  St  James's  against  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard 
with  deep  disgust  by  the  English  part  of  tint 
auditory,  wa^  not  without  its  effect.  The  strug* 
gle  which«patrioti8m  had  for  a  time  maintaiuMl 
against  bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end; 
'« There  is  work  to  be  done  in  Ireland,"  said 
James,  *<  which  no  Englishman  will  do.'/t 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and  Itt 
February,  1687,  Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  hit 
native  country  with  the  power  i  and  appoint* 
ments  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  with  the  humblet 
title  of  lord  deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whoto 
English  population.  Clarendon  was  accompa* 
nied,  or  speedily  followed,  across  St.  Oeorge*! 
Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  moflt 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Ihiblin,  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  artifioers.  It  was  said  that  fifteen 
hundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days.  Tht 
panfc  was  not  unreasonable.  The  work  of  put* 
ting  the,  colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  th« 
natives  went  rapidly  on.  In  a  short  time  al* 
most  every  privy  councillor,  judge,  sheriil^ 
mayor,  alderman,  and  justice  of  the  peaoe  was 
a  Celt  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  seemed  thai 
things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general  ele<H 

leave  Tonr  eneutes  orer  your  heads;  nor  is  there  mf 
Englishman,  Catholio  or  other,  of  what  qnatitf  or  degne 
soerer  aUve,  that  iriU  stick  to  saerlM^  tM  Ireland  tor  te 
save  the  least  intsesst  of  bis  own  in  Bngland ;  and  wooUl 
as  wiUittglj  see  all  Inland  orer  inhabited  hj  SngUsh  o| 
whatsoever  reli^oa  as  Igr  the  Irish.** 

t  The  best  aeeoont  of  these  transwitions  is  in  the  Shed- 
dan  MS.         ' 
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ftrnkf  and  that »  HaoM  of  Commons  bent  onab* 
vog&ting  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be 
assembled.*  Those  who  had  lately  been  the 
lords  of  the  island  noir  cried  out,  In  the  bitter* 
Bess  of  their  souls,  that  they  had  become  a  prey 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  their  own  serfs  and 
menials;  that  houses  were  burned  and  cat- 
^e  stolen  with  impunity;  that  the  new  soldiers 
ioamed  the  country,  piUaging,  insulting,  rayish- 
ing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Protestant  in  a  blan- 
ket, tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourg- 
ing him;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  Tain; 
that  Irish  judges,  sheriffs,  juries,  and  witnesses 
were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish  eriminals; 
and  that,  eren  without  an  aot  of  Parliament, 
ihe  whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands;  for 
ti^  in  erery  action  of  ^ectment  tried  under 
the  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judgment  had 
keen  given  for  the  native  against  the  Engli^- 
*ian.t 

-  While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin,  the  privy 
•aal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  eommissioners. 
Eis  friends  hoped  that  it  would,  on  his  return 
to  London,-  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
king  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined 
that  t)ie  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  diould  be  oom- 

gete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  a  Boman 
itholie,  received  the  privy  seaL  Bellasyse,  a 
Boman  CathoHo,  was  made  first  lord  of  tiie 
freasury;  and  Dover,  another  Boman  Catholic, 
kad  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appointment  of  a 
mined  gambled  to  suck  a  trust  would  alone 
kave  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public.  The  disso- 
lute Etherege,  who  thenVesided  at  Batisbon  as 


Engliak  envoy,  eovld  sat  ivfrain  from  < 
ing^  with  a  sneer,  his  hope  that  his  old'  bcio^ 
companion,  Dover,  would  keep  the  king's  money 
better  than  his  own.^ 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  greal 
q[>ooh  in  the  reign  of  Jamea»  From  that  timt 
it  was  clear  that  what  he  really  wanted  waa 
not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of  hia 
own  Church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  mem*, 
hers  of  other  churches.  Pretendii^;  to  abko* 
tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a  test  Ha 
thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  thai 
able  and  lojiraJl  men  should  be  excluded  from  thi^ 
public  service  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholioa» 
7et  he  had  himself  turned  out  of  office  a  tre»» 
suB^r,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  «im| 
able,  solely  for  being  a  Protestant  The  017 
was  that  a  general  prosorip|tion  was  at  hand« 
and  that  every  publio  functionary  must  r  ^ 


up  his  mind  to  lose  his  aoul  or  to  lose  his  plaea.1 
Who,  indeed,  could  hope  to  stand  where  thj 
Hydes  had  fallen?  They  were  the  brothers-in* 
law  of  the  king,  the  uncles  and  natural  guav- 
dians  of  his  children,  his  friends  from  earljp 
youth,  his  steady  adherents  in  adversity  and 
peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  been 
on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  ra^ 
ligioa ;  and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  dZa» 
carded.  In  great  perturbation,  men  began  to 
look  round  for  hcvp;  and  soon  all  eyes  wa**« 
fixed  on  ona  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  •< 
personal  qualities  and  of  fortuitous  .droum^ 
stanoes  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


nPHE  place  which  William  Henry,  prince  of 
'*■  Orange  Nassau,  oocupies  in  the  history  of 
I  England  and  of  manldnd  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minuteness 
Ihe  strong  lineaments  of  his  character.  || 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But 
b6th  in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older  than 
ather  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
tzternal  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known 
to  us  SB  to  his  own  captains  and  counsellors. 
flculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting 
kis  features  to  posterity;  and  his  features 
vere  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to  seiie,  and 
such  as,  once  seen,  could  neyer  be  forgotten. 
His  name  at  once  ciQls  up  before  us  a  slender 
and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead, 
a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  an 
•ye  rivalUng  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness 
and  keei^ess,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sul- 
len brow,  a  flri^and  somewhat  peevish  mouth, 

•  Sheridan  MS.;  Oldmixon's  Memoires  of  Ireland; 
Klng'fl  Stata  of  tba  Protertanta  of  Inland,  partteularly 
Chapter  UL ;  Apology  fat  tho  Pratostantt  of  Ireland,  1089. 

f  Secret  Cknunlts  of  the  Romish  Party  In  Ireland,  leoa 

X  London  Oasette,  Jan.  0  and  Hatch  14, 168!} ;  Kvelyn* 
0IM7,  March  10.  Sthevefo*!  letter  to  Dover  It  in  the 
9ritlBh  Mvsenai. 

{  "Para  ebe  gU  animi  Mno  Inaapriti  della  Toea  oha 
sone  per  U  popolo^  d*  aaaer  camdato  D  detto  minlatio  per 
non  «i»cre  Gattolioo,  P<nrai6  tirarri  al  attennlnto  de*  j^ 
HitontL"- JAfa,  J^  ISBT. 


a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  farrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensivf,  severe^ 
and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged 
to  a  happy  or  a  good-humoured  man.  But  il 
indicates  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capa- 
city equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and 
fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or 
dangers. 

l^ature  had  largely  endowed  William  wifli 
the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler,  and  educatija 
had  developed  those  qualities  in  no  common 
degree,  mth  strong  natural  sense  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  hia 
mind  besan  to  ojpen,  a  fatherless  and  mother- 
less child,  the  cmef  of  a  great  but  depressed 
and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vasi 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  tha 
dread  and  aversion  of  the  oligarchv,  thea 
supreme  In  the  United  Provinces.  The  com- 
mon people,  fondly  attached  during  a  century 
to  his  house,  indicated  whenever  they  ^aw  him, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they 


I  The  chief  materials  from  which  I  h&yc  talcon  mj  de0cri»> 
tkn  of  the  Prtnoe  of  Orange  will  he  fhand  m  Bmmerli 
HiflCoty,  in  VtaapMi  iMdfloarfllla'f  Memoiia^intte  N«p^ 
tiations  of  the  Counts  of  Sgtndes  and  Aranx,  in  Sir  Oeoaya 
Downing'8  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  Wag^ 
naai's  vohnnlnoiM  Hlstaryf  te  Taa  Ksonper'a  ITiafctai 
Iranaa  aarTMsdaMWbe  flsrtiHdiwta,Mid,  afcw^  Mfc  te 
WUliam*B  own  <wfid<inlial  oofTcspandairoe,  of  wbUi  tba 
Dake  ofPortland  peimltted  ffiT  Jamas  ICaoUntfiih  to  tiika 
aoopj. 
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ItgtttfedlilmutiMfrTl^iMliead.    The  ab!« 
iBd  experieneed  ministers  of  ilie  Republio, 
»orUl  enemies  of  his  name,  came  OTory  day  to 
pay  their  feigned  oiTilitiee  to  him,  and  to  ob- 
ierrt  the  progress  of  his  mind.      The  first 
movements   of  his   ambition  were    oarefilly 
iratched;  erery  tmgnarded  word  nttered  by 
him  was  noted  down ;  nor  ^ad  he  near  him 
any    adviser    on    whose    Jndgiment    reliance 
eonld  be   plaeed.      He  was  scarcely  fifteen 
years  old  when  all  the  domestics  who  were 
attached  to  his  interest,  or  who  ei^oyed  any 
riiare  of  his  eonfldence,  were  remdTod  from 
vider  his  roof  by  the  jealous  goremment.   He 
remonstrated  with  energy  beyond  his  years, 
bet  in  rain.    Vigilant  obserrers  saw  the  tears 
A<»e  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
state  prisoner.    His  health,  naturally  delicate, 
tKBk  for  a  time  under  t^e  emotions  which  his 
dea<^te  situation  had  produced.    Such  situ- 
ations bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call 
Ibrth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.      Sur- 
rounded by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth 
would  hare  perished,  William  learned  to  tread 
at  once  warily  and  firmly.     Long  before  he 
reaped  manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets, 
how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded 
aaswtfs,  how  to  conceal  aU  passions  under  the 
same  show  of  grave  tranquil)ity.    Meanwhile, 
he  made  UtUe  proficiency  in  fashionable  or 
literary  accomplishments.    The  manners  of  the 
Pnteh  nobifity  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace 
which  was  found  in  the  highest   perfection 
among  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and  which,  in 
an  ii^erior  degree,  embellished  the  court  5>f 
England;    and  his  manners  were  altogether 
Dutch.      Even  his  countrymen   thought  him 
blunt.   To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  churlish. 
Ib  hia  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general  he 
appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts 
vhioh  double  the  value  of  a  favour  and  take 
away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.     He  was  little  in- 
tsrested  in  letters  or  science.    The  discoveries 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Pryden 
and  BoUeau,  nere  unknown  to  him.    Dramatic 
peiformanees  tired  him ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
torn  away  ftrom  the  stage  and  to  talk  abQut 
pubfic  affairs  while  Orestes  was  raring,  or 
vhile  Tartuife  was  pressing  Elvira's  hand.    He 
had,  indeed,  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not 
seldom  employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natu- 
ral rhetoric,  quaint  indeed,  but  rigorous  and 
original.     He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
affect  the  character  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator. 
His  attention  had  been  confined  to  those  studies 
which  form  strenuous  and  sagacious  men  of 
business.     From  a  child  he  listened  with  inte- 
rest when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
sad  war  were   discussed.      Of  geometry  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  oon- 
iknction  of  a  ravelin  or  horn-work.    Of  lan- 
guages, by  the  help  of  a  meihory  singularly 
pewerftil,  he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  answer  with- 
oat  assistance  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him, 
umI  rrfirj  letter  which  he  reooived.   The  Dutch 
▼as  his  own  tongue.    He  understood  Latin, 
ItsKant   and  Spanish.    He  spoke  and  wrote 
French,  English,  and  German,  inelegantir,  it  is 
trae,  and  inexactiy,  but  fluently  and  intelli- 
l^ly.      Ko   qualification  could  be  more  im- 
portant to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed 
is  organising   great   allianoes   and  in  com- 
YoL.iL      4 


man<Kng    armies    assembled    fh)m    different 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  (questions  had  been 
forced*  on  his  attention  by  circumstances,  and 
seems  to  have  interested  him  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  general  character. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Prorinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  our  island,  there 
were  two  great  religious  parties  which  almost 
exactly  coincided  with  two  groat  political  par- 
ties. The  chiefs  of  the  municipal  oligarchy 
were  Arminians,  and  were  commonly  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than  Papists. 
The  Princes  of  Orange  had  generally  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Calrinistic  dirinity,  and  owed 
no  small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  ieal« 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perse- 
verance, a  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  know- 
ledge or  tempered  by  humanity.  W iUiam  had 
been  carefully  instructed  from  a  child  in  the 
theological  system  to  which  his  family  was 
attached,  and  regarded  that  system  with  even 
more  tiian  the  partialitv  which  men  generally 
feel  for  an  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated 
on  the  great  enigmas  which, had  been  discusfed 
in  the  Qynod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the 
austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Genevese 
school  something  whicH  suited  his  intellect  and 
his  temper.  That  example  of  intolerance,  in- 
deed, which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set, 
he  never  imitated.  For  blU  persecution  he  felt 
a  fixed  itversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only 
where  the  avowal  was  pbriouslv  politic,  but  on 
occasions  where  it  seemed  that  his  interest 
would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or 
by  silence.  His  tiieological  opinions,  however, 
were  even  more  decided  than  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the 
keystone  of  his  reli^on.  He  even  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must 
abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  must  become  a  mere  Epicurean. 
Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  earl^  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical.  The  faculties 
which  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordi- 
nary men.  Since  Octarius  the  world  had  seen 
no  such  instance  of  precocious  statesmanship. 
Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the 
prince  made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  situations  in  which 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong 
passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturb- 
able as  their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sat  among 
the  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth,  grave,  dis- 
creet, and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  tiiem. 
At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror; 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion. At  twenty-three  he  was  renowned  through- 
out Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  Uc 
had  put  domeetio  factions  under  his  feet;  hr 
was.tiie  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had 
contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  some 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a 
warrior  than  of  a  statesman ;  but  he,  like  hit 
great-grandfather,  the  silentl^rince  who  founded 
the  Batarian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  fax 
higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among  w;ar- 
riors.    The  event  of  batties,  indeed,  is  not  aa    / 
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tuftiling  test  of  the  alnli^es  of  %  eommeader ; 
end  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to  apply  this 
test  to  WilU&m ;  for  it  was  Ms  fortune  to  be 
almost  always  opposed  to  captains  who  were 
eonsummate  masters  of  their  art,  and  to  troops 
far  superior  in  disoipHne  to  his  own ;  yet  ithere 
is  reason  to  belicTe  that  he  was  by  no  means 
equal,  as  a  general  in  the  field,  to  some  who 
naked  far  below  him  in  intellectual  powers. 
To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  magnanimous  frankness  of  a  man 
who  had  done  great  things,  and  who  could  well 
afford  to  acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  serred  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  military  profession.  He  had  been  placed, 
while  still  a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  itirmy. 
Among  his  officers  there  had  been  none  com- 
petent to  instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
their  consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons. 
**  I  would  glTC,"  he  once  exclaimed^  "  a  good 
part  of  my  estates  to  hsTC  served  a  few  cam- 
paigns under  the  Prince  of  Cond6  before  I  had 
to  conunand  against  him."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William 
from  attaining  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy 
may  have  been  favourable  to  the  general  vigour 
pf  ms  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those 
of  a  great  taoticianf  they  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  great  'man.  No  disaster  could  fbr  one 
moment  deprive  him  of  his  finnness  or  of  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His  de- 
feats were  repaired  with  such  marvellous  cele- 
rity that,  before  his  enemies  had  sung  the  Te 
Deum,  he  was  again  readv  for  conflict;  nor  did 
his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That 
respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  personal  courage.  Courage  in 
the  degree  whicn  is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier 
without  disgrace  through  a  campaign  is  pos- 
Bessedf  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be 
acquired,  by  Uie  great  minority  of  men;  but 
eourage  like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He 
was  proved  by  every  test;  by  war,  by  wounds, 
by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging 
seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  as- 
sassination, a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong 
nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the 
adamantine  fortitude  of  Cromwell;  yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  advisers 
could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to  take  any 
precaudon  against  the  pistols  and  daggers  of 
conspirators.*  Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the 
composure  which  he  preserved  amid  ^roaring 
brefUters  on  a  perilous  coast.  In  battle  his 
bravery  made  him  conspicuous  even  among  tens 
of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the 
generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was 
never  questioned  even  by  the  iigustice  of  hostile 
factions.  During  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed 
himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death ;  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the 


•  Wniiaai  wM  earnesay  entxtmted  by  hit  Menda,  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswlck,  to  speak  serkraaly  to  the  French  am- 
basMdor  about  the  aeheiiMi  of  aenMinatloii  whSefa  the 
Jacpbites  of  Bt  Oecaiahi'e  were  oooftaatly  eontriTinc.  The 
soU  macnanimlty  with  which  these  inthnaUons  of  danger 
ivertf  ceociTod  te  stagtUarly  efaaraeterlstlo.  To  Bentindk, 
who  had  sent  tnm  Parte  very  *i^*ifa»g  IntellJaenea,  WO* 
llam  lately  replied  at  the  and  of  a  loBgtottog  of  hwrfiieam 
*£oar  les  awsasipsje  naiuy  ea  ay  pas  Toala  pader,  crolant 
qiiao'«toitoadeeoaadaaM>y."— XayXfian.  Ikaeptha 
etigfaul  orthogxaplv,  if  tt  te  to  he  to  calM. 


retreat;  fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  tUekwt 
press ;  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and 
the  blood  streaming  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood 
his  ground  and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest 
fire.  His  friends  a<i[jured  him  to  take  more 
care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country;  and 
his  most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great  Cond^ 
remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of  Seoeff,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things  borne 
himself  like  an  old  general,  except  in  exposing 
himself  like  a  young  soldier.  William  deded 
that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity.  It  was,  he  said^ 
firom  a  sense  of  du^,  and  on  a  cool  calculation 
of  what  the  public  interest  required,  that  he 
was  always  at  the  post  of  danger.  The  troops 
which  he  commanded  had  been  little  used  te 
war,  and  shrank  from  a  •  close  encounter  with 
the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  their  leader  should  show  them  how 
battles  were  to  be  won.  And,  in  truth,  more 
than  one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost 
was  retrieved  by  the  hardihood  with  which  be 
rallied  his  broken  battalions,  and  cut  down  with 
his  own  hand  the  cowards  who  set  the  example 
of  flight  Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  thai 
he  had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  per- 
son. It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  weie 
never  so  high  and  his  manners  never  so  gra- 
cious and  easy  as  amid  the  tumult  and  carnage 
of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the 
excitement  of  danger.  Cards,  chess,  and  bilr> 
liards  gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  chase  was 
his  favourite  recreation ;  and  he  loved  it  most 
when  it  was  most  hasardous.  His  leaps  were 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions  did 
not  like  to  follow  him.  He  seems  even  to  have 
thought  the  most  hardy  field-sports  of  England 
effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the  great  park 
of  Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been 
used  to  drive  to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Gueld^ 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with 
sixteen  antler8.f 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  his  physical  organization  was 
unusually  delicate.  From  a  child  he  had  be«a 
weak  and  sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox.  He  was  asthmatio  and 
consumptive.  His  slender  frame  was  shaken 
by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.  He  could  not  sleep 
unless  his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows, 
and  could  scarcely  dJraw  his  breath  in  any  bat 
the  purest  air.  Cruel  headaches  frequently 
tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  fatigued  him.  The 
physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes  of  bis 
enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if 
there  were  any  tlung  certain  in  medical  science» 
it  was  impossible  that  his  broken  constitutioD 
could  hold  out.  Tet,  through  a  life  which  ^as 
one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  nevef 
failed,  on  any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his 
suffering  and  languid  body.  • 

He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick 


*  From  Vfaidaor  he  wrote  to  Dentlnck,  then 
at  Parte,  "  J'ay  prte  avent  hior  on  cerf  dana  la  forest  ave« 
lee  ehaina  dn  Fr.  de  Deum.  et  ay  fait  on  amea  JoUa  diasi^ 
aataat  que  oe  vflatB  palte  le  pemeet"— ^2^Y,  IQM.  The 
■pelUafte  had,  hot  not  worse  than  Napoleon'a.  Wflltea 
wrote  m  better  hoakoarfimn  Loo:— "  Mous  aTons  prtedeu 
gros  eerib^  le  premier  dans  Dorawaert,  qui  eat  on  des  |^v« 
gros  que  Je  saehe  avoir  jamate  pris.    D  porta  MfeMbT— 
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tensibnitles ;  but  the  slarengtli  of  his  emotiions 
iraa  not  suspected  by  the  world.  From  the 
multitude,  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection 
and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phleg- 
matic serenity,  which  made  him  pass  for  the 
most  cold-blooded  of  mankind.  Those  who 
brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect  any 
sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  sa-^  him  after  a 
defeat  looked  in  Tain  for  any  trace  of  rexation. 
He  praised  and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and 
punished,  with  the  stem  tranquillity  of  a  Mo- 
hawk chief;  but  those  who  knew  him  well  and 
saw  him  near  were  aware  that  under  all  this 
ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly  burning.  It  was 
seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over 
himself;  but  when  he  was  really  enraged,  the 
first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It 
was^  indeed,  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On 
these  rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  self-command,  he  made  such  ample 
reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as 
tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  Into  a 
Airy  again.  His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as 
his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When  death 
separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who 
witnessed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason 
and  his  life.  To  a  v-ery  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could 
absolutely  depend,  h^  was  a  different  man  from 
the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom  the  mul- 
titude supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feel- 
ings. He  was  kind^  cordial,  open,  even  convivial 
and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and 
would  bear  his  full  share  in  festive  conversation. 
Highest  in  his  favour  stood  a  gentleman  of  his 
hcuschold  named  Bentinck,  sprung  from  a  noble 
Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England. 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been  tried  by  no 
common  test.  It  was  while  the  United  Pro- 
tincee  were  struggling  for  existence  against  the 
IPrench  power  that  the  young  prince  on  whom 
all  their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the 
small-pox.  That  disease  had  been  fatal  to  many 
members  of  his  family,  and  at  first  wore,  in  his 
caee,  a  peculiarly  maUgnant  aspect.  The  public 
C4)nstemation  was  great.  The  streets  of  the 
nague  were  crowded  from  daybreak  to  sunset 
by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  his  highness 
was.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable 
turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly  to  his 
own  singular  equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
trepid and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
From  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took 
food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone  William 
was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  laid  down  in  It 
"  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or"  not  while  I  was 
m,"  said  Wniiam  to  Temple,  with  ipreat  tender- 
ness, "I  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  that, 
through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once 
called  for  any  thing  but  that  Bentinck  was  in- 
stantly at  my  side."  Before  the  faithful  ser- 
vant had  entirely  performed  his  task,  he  had 
himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  howevec, 
he  bor«  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his 
master  was  pronouneed  coiiTalesoent.  Then,  at 
lengt^  Bentinok  asked  leave  to  go  home.  .1^ 


•  March  3, 1«79. 

t  "Tkda  en  p«u  de  mot  k  detaa  d«  Boctre  St  Httbert 
It  JV  «■  tote  qiM  M.  Woodstoe"'  (Bmtinek't  cMmI  Kn) 
"a'a  poiDt  eitf  k  Ia  rhtmt,  Uen  moih  an  toiip^  qaoTqa*tl 
fatkgr.   ToiM  poaw  powtsiit  ooin  qua  de  n'avdr  pas 


was  time ;  fbr  Ms  Hmbs  w<yttld  ao  longer  sup* 
port  him.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  reco- 
vered, and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened 
to  the  army,  where,  durinff  many  sharp  cam* 
paigns,  he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had  been 
m  peril  of  a  different  kind,  elose  to  WilHam't 
side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as 
warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  modem 
history  records.  The  descendants  of  Bentinck 
still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William 
to  their  ancestor;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  person  who  has  not  studied  those 
letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  prince's 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  gene^ 
rally  accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid  of 
men,  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
pours  out  all  his  feelings  with  the  ingenuomi- 
ness  of  a  school-boy.  He  imparts  without  re- 
serv|  secrets  of  the  highest  moment  He  ex- 
plains with  perfect  simpUcKy  vast  designs 
affecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Wxk* 
gled  with  his  communications  on  such  subjects 
are  other  communications  of  a  very  different, 
but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.  All 
his  adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his 
long  run  after  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on 
St.  Hubert's  day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations, 
the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his  stud, 
his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad-nag  for  his 
wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of  his 
household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good  family, 
refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea-sickness, 
his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devotional 
moods,  his  gratitude  fbr  the  Divine  protection 
after  a  great  escape,  his  struggles  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are 
described  with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  ^screet  and 
sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  re* 
markable  is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tender- 
ness, and  the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  friend's  domestic  felicity.  When  an  hetr 
is  born  to  Bentinck,  *•  He  will  live,  I  hope," 
says  William,  <'to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  yon 
are;  and,  if  I  should  have  a  son,  our  children 
will  love  each  other,  I  hope,  as  we  have  done.'** 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  littie 
Bentincks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls 
them  by  endearing  diminutives ;  he  takes  charge 
of  them  in  their  father's  absence,  and,  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  reftise  them  any 
pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  % 
push  from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a 
riotous  supper. f  When  their  mother  is  taken 
ill  during  her  nnsband's  absence,  'VHlliam,  In 
the  midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment, 
finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  on« 
day  with  short  notes  containing  inteUigenoe  cf 
her  state.  {  On  one  occasion,  when  she  is  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attacK, 
the  prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  God.  "I  write,"  he  says,- 
**  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes."J  There  is  a 
singular  oharm  in  suoh  letters,  penned  by  • 
man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  inflexibls 
firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies, 

tiihanC  l*atm  p«u  mortifies  aateja  aa  Pay  paa  atoaA  pMndie 
mxr  mof,  puiraiM  vooa  la'avku  dJt  qoa  worn  na  la  •oahal> 
ttaiM«.»    FnaiIiOO^II6T.4,l«l7. 

1  On  tlM  Uth  of  Jm^  1088. 

i6apt.M67«. 
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vho»e  ooM  and  nngraoiens  demeanour  repelled 
the  attaohment  of  almost  .aU  his  partisans,  and 
vhose  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic  schemes 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

His  kindness  wm  not  misplaced.  Bentinck 
was  early  pronounced  by  Temple  to  be  the  best 
and  truest  serrant  that  cTer  prince  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
life  to  m^it  that  honourable  character.  The 
friends'  wero.  indeed  made  for  each  other.  Wil- 
liam wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a  flatterer.' 
Baring  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors 
who  dealt  much  in  suggestions  and  objections. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  too  much  discern- 
ment, and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be 
gratified  by  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of 
such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  in- 
TentiTe  genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave 
and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders  punc- 
tnally,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observ- 
ing facts  vigilantiy,  and  of  reporting  them 
truly ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage 
than  in  friendship ;  yet  his  marriage  had  not 
at  first  promised  much  domestic  happiness. 
His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by  po- 
litical considerations;  nor  did  it  seem  likely 
that  any  strong  affection  would  grow  up  be- 
tween a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  disposed 
indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  ignorant 
and  simple,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he 
bad  not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was 
in  constituti(m  older  than  her  father,  whose 
manner  was  chilling,  and  whose  head  was  con- 
Btantiy  occupied  by  public  business  or  by  fieM- 
B^orts*  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent 
husband.  He  was,  indeed,  drawn  away  from 
his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one 
of  her  ladies,  ^Elizabeth  VUUers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  disfigured 
by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents  which 
well  fitted  her  to  partake  his  cares.*  He  was, 
indeed,  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not 
strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies  and  tale-bearers, 
encouraged  by  her  father,  did  thoir  best  to  in- 
flame her  resentment  A  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some  months, 
was  so  much  incensed  by  her  wrongs,  that  he, 
with  more  teal  than  discretion,  threatened  to 
reprimand  her  husband  severely,  f  Shf,  how- 
ever, bore  her  usuries  with  a  meekness  and 
patience  which  deservisd,  and  gradually  ob- 
tained, William's  esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet 
there  still  remaned  one  cause  of  estrangement 
A  time  would  probably  come  when  the  princess, 
who  had  been  educated  only  to  work  embroid- 
ery* to  play  on  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the 
Bible  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be 
the  chief  of  a  great  monarchy,  and  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Burope,  whUe  her  lord,  ambi- 
tious, versed  in  affaors,  and  bent  on  great  en- 
terprises, would  find  in  the  British  government 
jio  place  marked  out  for  him,  and  would  hold 
power  only  fh>m  her  bounty  and  during  her 
pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond 
of  authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a 

*  See  Swiff  8  ftoooant  of  her  in  the  Journal  to  StollA. 
f  ilpnry  Sidney'i  JoarW  of  March  81,  1680^  in  Mr. 
Bloncowe'e  interesting  ooUecnon. 


genius  for  conunand,  should  hare  strcmgly  UAk 
that  jealousy  which,  during  a  few  hours  of  roy- 
alty, put  dissension  between  Guilford  Dudley 
and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rup- 
ture still  more  tragical  between  Bamley  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Princess  of  Cfrange 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  husband's 
feelings.  Her  preceptor,  Bishop  Compton,  had 
instructed  her  carefully  in  rebgion,  and  had 
especially  guarded  h«r  mind  against, the  arts 
of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her 
profoundly  ignot-ant  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  of  her  own  position.  She  knew  that 
her  marriage  vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  hus- 
band ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  tiiat' 
the  relation  in  whl^h  they  stood  to  each  other 
might  one  day  be  Inverted.  She  had  been  nine 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  cause 
of  William's  discontent;  nor  would  she  ever 
have  learned  it  from  himself.  In  general,  his 
temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  hia 
griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  and  in 
this  particular  case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a 
very  natural  delicacy.  At  length  a  complete 
explanation  and  reconciliation  wefe  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with 
singular  malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack 
began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  on 
with  undimished  vigour,  though  he  has  now 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his 
grave.  He  is,  indeed,  as  fair  a  mark  as  fac- 
tious animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  desire. 
The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.  They  * 
were  not  the  faults  which  are  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  country.  Alone 
among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  that  character  which  satirists,  no- 
velists, and  dramatists  have  agreed  to  ascribe 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits, 
his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled  vanity,  his 
propensity  to  blunder,  his  provoking  indliscre- 
tion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  affo^ed  inex- 
haustible subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  Kor 
did  his  enemies  omit  to  comj^iment  him,  some- 
times with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of 
his  calves,  and  his  success  in  matrimonial  pro- 
jects on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet 
Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridi- 
cule, and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  con- 
temptible man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  in- 
dustry unwearied,  his  reading  various  and 
most  extensive,  ne  was  at  once  an  historiitn, 
an  antiquary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pam- 
phleteer, a  debater,  and  an  active  poUtlcal 
leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  those  characters 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  competi- 
tors. The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote 
on  passing  events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
curious;  but  his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  hia 
History  of  the  Reformation,  his  exposition  of 
the  Articles,  Ills  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  his 
Life  of  Hale,  his  Life  of  WHmot,  are  still  re- 
printed, nor  is  any  good  private  library  without 
them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  tne  efforta 
of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  toIu- 
minous  works,  in  several  branches  of  literature, 
find  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great 
faults,  but  must  also  havo  had  great  merits; 
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atid  Burnet  Bad  great  merits,  a  fertile  and  t{* 
goTouB  mindf  and  a  style  far  indeed  removed 
from  faoltless  purity,*  but  always  clear,  often 
liyely,  and  sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and  fer- 
vid eloquence.  In  the  pulpit,  the  effect  of  his 
discourses,  which  were  deUTcred  without  any 
Bote,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by 
pathetic  action.  He  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  deep  hum  of  his  audience;  and  when,  after 
preaching  out  the  hour-glaas,  which  in  those 
days  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit, 
lie  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation 
clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on  till  the 
sand  had  run  off  once  more.*  In  his  moral 
character,  as  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  great  excel- 
lence. Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
pa^on,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest  man. 
xhough  he  was  not  secure  from  the  seductions 
of  Tanity,  his  spirit  was  raised  high  aboYe  tl)e 
influence  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  nature 
was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving,  f  His 
religious  zeal,  though  steady  and  ardent,  was  in 
general  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly 
attached  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  he  looked  with  indifference  on 
rites,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  even 
on  inSdels  ana  heretics  whose  lives  were  pure, 
and  whose  errors  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
rather  of  some  perversion  of  the  understanding 
than  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  But,  like 
many  other  good  men  of  that  age,  he  regarded 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  exception 
to  all  ordinxiry  rules. 

Burnet,  during  some  years,  had  had  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  His  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  received  with  loud  applause  by 
all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as' a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  doc- 
tor that  tiie  Church  of  Rome  has  produced  since 
the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bossuet, 
bishop  ;of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in  framing  an 
elaborate  replv.  Burnet  had  been  honoured  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  zealous  Parlia- 
ments which  had  sat  during  the  excitement  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  continue 
his  historical  researches.  He  had  been  admit- 
ted to  familiar  conversation  both  with  Charles 
and  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  several  distinguished  statesmen,  particu- 
larly with  Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiritual 
director  of  some  persons  of  the  highest  note. 
He  had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and  from  licen- 
tiousness one  of  the  most  brilliant  libertines  of 
the  age,  John  WHmot,  earl  of  Rochester.  Lord 
Stafford,  the  victim  of  Oates,  had,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  been  edified  In  his  last  hours 
hy  Burnet's  exhortatidns  touching  those  points 
on  which  all  Christians  agree.  A  few  years 
later,  %  more  illustrious  sufferer,  Lord  Russell, 
had  been  accompanied  by  Burnet  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


•  Speakctr  (teslov't  note  on  Bame^  i.  596;  Johnson*! 
life  of  Sprat.  \ 

t  Vo  peraon  hM  eontntdioled  Bnmat  mor«  flraqwntlj  or 
villi  man  aipperity  than  Dartmouth ;  yet  Dartmouth  aa^t, 
''I  do  not  think  he  designodly  published  any  thing  be 
belteTod  to  be  falae."  Eren  Swltt  haa  the  Jastiee  to  say, 
"After  all.  h«  was  a  man  of  Keneroalty  and  good  nature." 
♦-Aarf  Remarkt  <m  Bitkop  BumtCt,  HUtory. 

It  Ii  OBoal  to  cenAue  Bomet  aa  a  shicnlarlj  Inaoearate 


The  court  had  neglected  no  means  of  gaining 
so  active  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royal 
blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  prefep* 
ment  had  been  spared.  But  Burnet,  thougli 
infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doctrines 
which  were  commonly  held  by  the  clergy  of  that 
age,  had  become,  on  conviction,  a  Whig,  ^nd 
firmly  adhered,  through  all  vicissitudes,  to  his 
principles.  He  had,  however,  no  part  in  that 
conspiracy  which  brought  so  much  disgrace 
and  calamity  on  the  Whig  party,  and  not  onlr 
abhorred  the  murderous  deisigns  of  Qoodenough 
and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that  even  his 
beloved  and  honoured  friend  Russell  had  gone 
to  uigustiliable  lengths  against  the  government. 
A  time  at  length  arrived  when  Innocence  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection.  Burnet,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  C<m- 
tinent,  and,  after  passing  about  a  year  in  those 
wanderings  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  agreeable 
nari^'ative,  reached  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of 
1686,  and  was  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect.  He  had  many  free  conversations  witli 
the  princess  on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon 
became  her  spiritual  director  and  confidential 
adviser.  William  proved  a  much  more  gracious 
host  than  could  have  been  expected;  for,  of  all 
faults,  ofiiciousness  and  indiscretion  were  the 
most  offensive  to  him,  and  Burnet  was  allowed 
even  by  friends  and  admirers  to  be  the  most 
officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind ;  but  the 
sagacious  prince  perceived  that  this  pushing, 
talkative  divine,  who  was  always  blabbing  se- 
crets, asking  impertinent  questions,  obtruding 
unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an  upright, 
courageous,  and  able  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  the  views  of  British  sects 
and  factions.  The  fame  of  Burnet's  eloquence 
and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread.  William 
was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had 
now  been  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
administration,  in  an  age  when  the  Butch  press 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  endues  by 
which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved, 
and,  thougn  he  had  no  taste  for  literary  plea- 
sures, was  far  too  wise  and  too  observant  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance.  He 
was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  some- 
times be  of  as  much  service  as  a  victory  in  the 
field.  He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well  informed  as 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  our 
island ;  and  Burnet  was  eminently  qualified  to 
be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary  of  British  affain ; 
for  his  knowledge,  though  not  always  accurate, 
was  of  immense  extent,  and  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  few  eminent  men  of  any  po- 
litical or  religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not 
conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as 
large  a  share  of  favour  and  confidence  as  was 
granted  to  any  but  those  who  composed  the 
very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  prince's  private 
friends.    When  the  doctor  took  liberties,  which 

historian,  but  I  belleyo  the  charge  to  bo  altogother  unjust 
He  appears  to  be  singularly  Inaoourata  only  because  his 
narratiTe  has  been  sul^ected  to  a  scrutiny  singularly  soTere 
and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig  thought  it  worth  while  to 
sulject  Reresby's  Memoirs,  North's  jfixsmen,  Mulgrare's 
Account  of  the  RoTOlution,  or  the  Lifi>  of  James  the  Second, 
edited  by  Clarke,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear 
that  Burnet  was  fiur  indeed  tnxa.  being  the  modb  inexasl 
writer  of  his  tima. 
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WtB  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron  v  became 
,more  Uian  nsuallj  cold  and  snllen,  and  some- 
times uttered  a  short,  dry  sarcasm,  which  would 
have  struck  durilb  any  person  of  ordinary  assu- 
rance. In  spite  of  such  occurrences,  however, 
the  amity  between  this  singular  pair  continued, 
with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was 
dissoWed  by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
wound  Burnet's  feelings.  His  self-complacency, 
ids  animal  spirits,  and  his  want  of  tact  were 
tuch  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence,  he 
never  took  it. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted 
him  to  be  the  peace-maker  between  TVilliam  and 
Mary.     Where  persons  who  ought  to  esteem 
and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often 
happens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of 
frank  explanation  would  remove,  they  are  for- 
tunate if  they  possess  an  indiscreet  friend  who 
blurts  out  the  whole  truth.    Burnet  plainly  told 
the  princess  what  tiie  feeling  was  which  preyed 
upon  her  husband's  mind.     She  learned  for  the 
first  time,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that 
when  she  became  Queen  of  England  William 
would  not  share  her  throne.     She  warmly  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  proof  of  coi^jugal  sub- 
mission and  affection  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  give.     Burnet,  with  many  apologies,   and 
with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being 
had  put  words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her 
that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands.    She 
might  easily,,  when  the  crown  devolved  on  her, 
induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  ^ve  the 
regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer 
to  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  administration 
of  .the  government.     "But,"  he  added,  "your 
royal  highness  ought  to  consider  well  before 
you  announce  any  such  resolution ;  for  it  is  a 
resolution  which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted."     •*  I  want 
no  time  for  consideration,"  answered  Mary. 
*^  It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  regard  for  the  prince.     Tell  him 
what  I  say ;  and  bring  him  to  me,  that  he  may 
bear  it  from  my  own  lips."    Burnet  went  in 
quest  of  William ;  but  William  was  many  miles 
off  after  a  stag.    It  was  not  till  the  next  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place.     *<  I  did 
not  know  till  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  "that 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  laws  of  God.    But  I  now 
promise  you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule ; 
and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that,  as  I  shall 
observe  the  precept  which  ei^oins  wives  to 
obey  Iheir.  husbands,  you  will  observe  'that 
which  enjoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives." 
Her  generous  affection  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  William.    From  that  time  till  the  sad 
day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her 
dying  bed,  there  was  entire  friendship  and  con- 
fidence between  them.     Many  of  her  letters  to 
him  are  extant,  and  they  contain  abundant 
tvidence  that  this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was 
In  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had  suoceeded  in 
Inspiring  a  bcautiftil  and  virtuous  woman,  bom 
his  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 
The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to 
his  country  was  of  high  moment    A  time  had 
arrived  at  which  it  was  important  to  the  public 
aafety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  in- 
aurrection,  grave  causes  of  dissension  had  sepa- 


rated >niliam  both  from  WUgs  and  Torteftr 
He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts  of 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  oC 
some  powers  which  he  thought  necessary  to  iti 
efficiency  and  dignity.     He  had  seen  with  still 
deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given  by  a 
large  section  of  that  party  to  the  pretensiong 
of   Monmouth.  -  The  Opposition,  it   seemed, 
wished  first  to  make  the  crown  of  England  not 
worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.    At  the  same 
time,   the  prince's  religious   system    differe4 
widely  from  that  which  was  the  badge  of  tha 
Tories.    They  were  Arminians  and  prelatista. 
They  looked  down  on  the  Protestant  ehurchea 
of  the  Continent,  and  regarded  every  line  of 
their  own  Liturgy  and  rubric  as  scarcely  leaf 
sacred  than  the  Gospels.    His  opinions  touching 
the  metaphysics  of  theology  were  Calvinistie. 
His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
modes  of  worsiiip  were   latitudinarian.     Ha 
owned  that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and  cott« 
venient  form  of  church  government,   but  he 
spoke  with  sharpness  and  scorn  of  the  bigotrj 
of  those  who  thought  episcopal  ordination  ea» 
sential  to  a  Christian  society.     He  had  no  scnr- 
ple  about  the  vestments  and  gestures  prescribed 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  he  avowed 
that  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  better  if  they  reminded  him  less  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    He  had  been  heard 
to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  saw,  is 
his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar  decked  after 
the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seemed  weU 
pleased  at  finding  her  with  Ho<^er's  Ecclesiaa* 
tical  Polity  in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  be* 
tween  the  English  factions  attentively,  but 
without  feeling  a  strong  predilection  for  either 
side ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  Ha 
wanted  that  which  is  the  common  groundwork 
of  both  characters,  for  he  never  became  an 
Englishman.  He  saved  England,  it  is  true,  but 
he  never  loved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  her 
love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land  of  exile, 
visited  with  reluctance,  and-quitted  with  delif^ht. 
Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  servicea 
of  which,  at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effecta, 
her  welfare  was  not  his  chief  object  What- 
ever patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for  Holland. 
There  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  tha 
great  politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whoaa 
temperament,  and  whose  genius  he  had  inherited. 
There  the  very  sound  of  his  title  was  a  'spell 
which  had,  through  three  generations,  called 
forth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  and 
artisans.  The  Ihitch  language  was  the  languaga 
of  his  nursery.  Among  the  Dutch  gentry  ha 
had  chosen  his  early  friends.  The  amusements^ 
the  architecture,  the  landscape  of  Ids  nativa 
country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart  To  her 
he  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a  prouder 
and  flkirer  rivaL  In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall 
he  pined  for  the  familiar  house  in  the  wood  a4 
the  Hague,  and  never  was  so  happy  as  when  ha 
could  quit  the  magnificence  of  Windsor  for  hia 
far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his  splendid 
banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  oreata 
round  him,  by  building,  planting,  and  digging^ 
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^  tfo«iM  whloli  night  r«mind  him  of  the  formal 
piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  oanaU,  and  of  the 
ijmmetrical  flower-beds  amid  which  his  early 
life  had  been  passed.  Yet  even  his  affection 
for  the  land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to 
Another  feeling  which  earlj  became  supreme  in 
Ilia  soul,  which  mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions, 
which  impelled  him  to  marrellous  enterprises, 
which  supported  him  when  sinking  under  mor- 
tification, pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  which, 
toward  the  close  of  his  career,  seemed  during 
%  short  time  to  languish,  but  which  soon  brok^ 
forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and  continued  to 
animate  him  even  while  the  prayer  for  the  de- 
parting was  read  at  his  bedside.  That  feeling 
was  enmity  to  France,  and  to  the.  magnifioent 
king  who,  in  more  than  one  sense,  represented 
France,  and  who,  to  Tirtues  and.  accomplish- 
ments eminently  French,  joined  in'  large  mea- 
sure that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vain* 
glorious  ambition  which  has  repeatedly  drawn 
on  France  the  resentment  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
sentiment  which  gradually  possessed  itself  of 
William's  whole  soul.  When  he  was  little 
more  than  a  boy,  his  country. had  been  at- 
tacked by  Louis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of 
tustice  and  public  law,  had  been  orerrun,  had 
been  desolated,  had  been  giren  up  to  eyery 
excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 
The  Butch  had,  in  dismay,  humbled  themselTos 
before  the  conqueror,  and  had  implored  mercy, 
They  had  been  told,  in  reply,  that  if  they  de- 
fired  peace,  they  must  resign  their  independ- 
qnce,  and  do  annual  homage  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  ii^ured  nation,  driyen  to  de- 
npair,  had  opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in 
the  sea  as  an  ally  against  the  French  tyranny. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict,  when  pea- 
sants were  flying  In  terror  before  the  invaders, 
when  hundreds  of  fair  gardens  and  pleasure- 
houses  were  buried  beneath  the  waves,  when 
the  deliberations  of  the  States  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping 
of  ancient  senators  who  could  not  bear  the 
thotight  of  surriving  the  freedom  and  glory  of 
their  native  land,  that  William  had  been  called 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  him  that  resistance  was  hopeless.  He  looked 
round  for  succour,  and  looked  in  vain.  Spain 
was  unnerved,  Germany  distracted,  England 
corrupted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young 
Stadtholder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or  to 
be  the  JBneas  of  a  great  emigration,  itnd  to 
ereate  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle 
would  Uien  remain  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  hovLs^  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years,  and  that 
house  might  add  to  its  dominions  Lorraine  and 
Flanders,  Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Mi- 
lan, Mexico  and  Peru.  Louis  might  wear  the 
imperial  crown,  might  place  a  prince  of  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  ought  be  sole 
master  of  Europe  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  ^erioa  from  re- 
gions north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  re- 
gions south  of  the  Tropio  of  Capricorn.  Such 
was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
when  first  he  entered  on  public  life,  and  which 
never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day. 
The  French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the 
Boman  republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Soanderbeg,  what  the 


southern  domination  was  to  Wallaee.  Beligioa 
gave  her  sanction  to  that  intense  and  un« 
quenchable  animosity.  Hundreds  of  Calvinis* 
tiojpreachers  proclamied  that  Uie  same  power 
which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  Piiilistine,  and  which  had 
called  Qideon  Arom  the  threshing-floor  to  smits 
the  Midianite,  had  raised  up  WiUiam  of  Orangs 
to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of 
all  pure  churches ;  nor  was  this  notion  without 
influence  on  his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence 
which  the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high 
destiny  and  in  his  saered  cause  is  to  be  partly 
attributed  his  singular  indifference  to  danger. 
He  had  a  great  work  to  do;  and  till  it  was 
done,  nothing  could  harm  him.  Therefore  it 
was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of 
physicians,  he  recovered  ftrom  maladies  which 
seemed  hopeless,  that  bands  of  assassins  con- 
spired in  vain  against  his  life,  that  the  open 
skiff  to  which  he  trusted  himself  in  a  starless 
night,  on  a  raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treaohe* 
reus  shore,  brought  him  safe  to  land,  and  that, 
on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  left.  The  ardour 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted  him* 
self  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel 
in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  ob* 
iect,  he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as 
his  own.  It  was  but  too  muoh  the  habit,  even 
of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  of 
that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodidied 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial 
exploits ;  and  the  heart  of  William  was  steeled, 
not  only  by  professional  insensibility,  but  by 
that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  oC 
a  sense  of  duty.  Three»great  coalitions,  thres 
long  and  blood^  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable  energy. 
When,  in  1678,  the  SUtes  General,  exhausted 
and  disheartened,  were  desirous  of  xepose,  his 
voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword. 
If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only  beoause 
he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  as 
fierce  and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very 
last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  ne 
gotiation  which  he  knew  to  be  all  but  oonduded, 
he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
battles  of  that  age.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  signed,  he  began 
to  meditate  a  second  coalition.  His  contest 
vrith  Louis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the 
cabinet,  was  soon  exasperated  by  a  private 
feud.  In  talents,  temper,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions, the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
ea9h  other.  Louis,  polite  and  digmfied,  pro- 
mise and  voluptuous^  fond  of  display  and 
averse  from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of 
arts  and  letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
Calvinists,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
William,  simple  in  tastes,  ungr/cious  in  de< 
meanour,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war, 
regardless  of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  theo- 
logy of  Geneva.  The  enemies  did  not  long 
observe  those  oonrtesies  wluoh  men  of  their 
rank,  even  when  opposed  to  eaoh  other  at  the 
head  of  armies,  seldom  neglect.  William,  in- 
deed, went  through  the  form  of  tendering  his 
best  serrices  to  Louis.  But  this  civility  was 
rated  at  its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry 
reprimand.    The  great  king  aiOfected  contempt 
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for  the  petty  prince  who  was  the  eeryuit  of  a 
confederacy  of  trading  towns;  and  to  every 
mark  of  contempt  the  dauntless  stadtholder 
replied  by  «  fresh  defiance.  William  took  his 
title,  a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  \nade  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Europe,  from  a  city  which  lies  on  the  b*anks 
of  the  Rhone  not  far  from  Avignon,  and  which, 
like  Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief,  not 
of  the  French,  but  of  the  imperial  crown. 
Iiouis,  with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  pub- 
lie  law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occu- 
pied Orange,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and 
confiscated  the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons  that  he 
would  make  the  most  Christian  king  repent  the 
outrage,  and,  when  questioned  about  these 
words  by  the  Count  of  Avaux,  positively  re- 
fused eiUier  to  retract  them  or  to  explain  them 
away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that 
the  French  minister  could  not  venture  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  drawing-room  of  the  prin- 
cess for  fear  of  receiving  some  affront.* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded 
France  explains  the  whole  of  his  policy  toward 
England.  His  public  spirit  was  a  European 
public  spirit  The  chief  object  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  Hol- 
land, but  the  great  community  of '  nations 
threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too  power- 
ful member.  Those  who  commit  the  error  of  con- 
sidering him  as  an  English  statesman  must  ne- 
cessarily see  his  whole  life  in  a  false  light,  and 
will  be  unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good  or 
bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important 
acts  can  be  referred ;  but  when  we  consider  him 
u  a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a 
crowd  of  feeble,  divided,  and  dispirited  states 
in  firm  and  energetic  union  against  a  common 
enemy,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man  in 
whose  eyes  England  was  important  chiefly  be- 
cause, without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he 
projected  must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in 
history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  than  that  of  this  great  prince. f 

Ae  clew  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will 
enable  us  to  track  without  difiiculty  the  course, 
in  reality  consistent,  though  in  appearance 
sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  toward 
our  domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw,  what 
had  not  escaped  persons  far  inferior  to  him  in 
sagacity,  that  the  enterprise  on  which  his  whole 
soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  sjuccessful 
if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  un- 
certain issue  if  England  were  neutral,  and 
would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted  as  she  had 
acted  in  the  days  of  the  CabaL  He  saw  not 
less  clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  English  government 
there  was  a  cl^se  connection;  that  the  sovereign 
of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in 
the  affairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  opposing  the  undue  ag- 
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grsndizement  of  any  continental  potentat«f 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign,  distrust- 
ed and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could  be 
of  little  weight  in  European  politics,  and  that 
the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would  be  thrown 
into  the  wrong  scale.  The  prince's  first  wisb^ 
therefore,  was,  that  there  should  be'  concord 
between  the  throne  and  the  parliament.  How 
that  concord  should  be  established,  and  on 
which  side  concessions  should  be  made,  wero, 
in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance^ 
He  would  have  been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to 
see  a  complete  reconciliation  effected  without  tb# 
sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  prerogative  ;  for  in 
the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had  a  rever- 
sionary interest,  and  he  was,  bv  nature,  at 
least  as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient  of 
restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  there  was 
no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had 
been  placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  could  only 
be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indis* 
pensably  necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  tht 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  therefore,  though  he 
disapproved  of  Uie  violence  with  which  the  Op- 
position attacked  the  royal  authority,  he  ex- 
horted the  government  to  give  way.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 
domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreasonable;  but 
while  the  Commons  were  discontented,  the 
liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  safe ;  and  to 
that  paraiAount  consideration  every  other  con- 
sideration ought  to  yield.  On  these  principles 
ho  acted  when  the  Exclusion  BUI  had  thrown 
the  nation  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  encouraged  the  Opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  r^ect  the  offers  of 
compromise  which  were  repeatedly  made  fron^ 
the  throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that, 
unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would,  be  n 
serious  breach  between  the  Commons  and  the 
court,  he  indicated  very  intelligibly,  though 
with  decorous  reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  ro- 
presentatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated  at  any  price.  When  a  violent  and 
rapid  reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  the  Whig 
party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted 
to  attain  his  grand  object  by  a  new  road  per- 
haps more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than  thai 
which  he  hud  previously  tried.  In  the  altered 
temper  of  tiie  nation,  there  was  little  chance 
that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  cross  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be  elected. 
Charles  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain 
Charles,  therefore,  was  the  prince's  first  wish. 
In  the  summer  of  1683,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  triumph  of  the  king  complete,  eventtf 
took  place  elsewhere  which  Wi'lfiam  could  not 
behold  without  extreme  anxiety  and  alarm. 
The  Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  . 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
support  of  which  the  prince  had  reckoned, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruction.  Ben* 
tinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the 


ezeiter  lee  gnems  qu'a  oombattn ;  pins  It  eraindire  eneon 
dans  le  aeeret  du  eamnet,  qa'k  U  tSto  dee  arm^ee;  oa  en* 
nemi  ^ne  la  baine  du  nom  FraaaaU  avoit  rendu  cmUa 
dMmaginer  de  grandee  choeea  et  de  lei  ex6cuter ;  nn  oe  cm 
g6nie>  qui  eemblent  Stre  n6a  pour  mouyoir  k  Icur  gr6  Uf 
peuplea  et  lea  aouTeraina;  nn  grand  honune,  s'il  n'aroll 
Jamais  voolu  Stre  r^^—OrawmJiaubre  de  JLla  Datifkim, 
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fiftgne  to  London,  was  charged  to  onut  nothing 
which  might  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
Eni^ish  court,  and  was  particnlarly  instructed 
to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with 
which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 
During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed 
there  was  some  hope  that  the  influence  of  Hali- 
fax would  preTiul,  and  that  the  court  of  White- 
hall would  return  to  thepolicy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung. 
His  first  object  was  to  propitiate  Charles.  The 
hospitality  which  Monmouth  found  at  the 
Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  princess 
snxiety  to  graUfy  the  real  wishes  of  Mon- 
mouth's father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died,  Wil- 
fiam,  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
again  changed  his  tack.  He  had  sheltered 
Monmouth  to  please  the  late  king.  That  the 
present  king  might  haTe  no  reason  to  complain, 
Monmouth  was  dismissed.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  western  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  serrice  were,  by 
the  actire  exertions  of  the  prince,  sent  over  to 
their  own  country  on  the  first  requisition.  In- 
deed, WiUiam  even  olTered  to  command  in  per- 
son against  the  rebels ;  and  that  the  offer  was 
made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who.haye  perused  his  confidential  letters 
to  Bentinck.*  The  prince  was  evidently  at  this 
time  inclined  to  hope  that  the  great  plan  to  which 
In  his  mind  every,  thing  else  was  subordinate 
might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of 
his  father-in-law.  The  high  tone  which  James 
Was  then  holding  toward  l^ance,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance 
'with  the  United  Provinces,  the  inclination 
which  he  showed  to  connect  himself  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  encouraged  this  expectation. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened. 
The  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between 
James  and  the  Parliament,  the  prorogation, 
the  announcement  distinctly  made  by  the  king 
to  the  foreign  ministers  that  continental  poli- 
tics should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from 
internal  measures  tending  to  strengthen  his 
prerogative  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
Churdi,  put  an  end  to  the  deluslsn.  It  was 
plain  that,  when  th^  European  crisis  came, 
England  would,  if  James  were  her  master,  either 
remain  inactive,  or  act  in  coigunction  with 
France.  And  the  European  crisis  was  drawing 
near.  The  house  of  Auatria  had,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  victories,  been  secured  from  danger  on 
the  side  of  Turkey,  and  iras  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  en- 
croachments and  insults  of  Louis.  According- 
ly, in  July,  1686,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Augs- 
burg, by.  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  bound 
themselves  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of  - 
mutual  defence.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden  were  parties  to  this  compact,  the  King 
of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  provinces  con- 
tained in  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomeranla.  The  con- 
federates declared  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any  power,  but 
that  they  were  determined  to  tolerate  no  in- 

•  Itor  cxasnplt^  **  J*  crols  14.  I^enli&iD  mi  trtfl  brav»  et 
bonnte  bomme.  Mftia  Je  donte  ifH  a  «Mes  d'exp6iienm  i 
firiger  Dme  si  grandc  affaire  qa'U  a  sur  lo  bras.  Dieu  ltd 
dome  un  siiot^s  prompt  et  beurcux.  Mais  Je  ne  sols  pas 
tes  d*tiiqni6tculc.'*— July  ^i,i  1S85.  Again,  after  he  had 
iMHTod  tbe  newB  of  ibt  battlo  of  SedceiBOor,  <^]>toa  aoit  ^ 


firaction  of  those  rights  which  the  Qermaai« 
body  held  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  an  j 
public  faith.  They  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  case'  f  need,  and  fixed  thi 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of  tht 
League  was  to  furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  repel  aggression,  f  The  name  of  William 
did  not  appear  in  this  instrument ;  but  all  men 
knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that  h« 
would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the  captain  of  ft 
coalition  against  FrancCy  Between  him  and 
the  vassal  of  France  there  could,  in  such  cir* 
cumstances,  be  no  cordial  good-will.  Ther^ 
was  no  open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces 
or  reproaches ;  but  the  father-in-law  and  th« 
son-in-law  were  separated  completely  and  for- 
ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  prino^  was 
thus  estranged  from  the  English  court^  th« 
causes  which  had  hitherto  produced  a  coolness 
between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of  ths 
English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion, 
perhaps  a  numerical  majority,  of  the  Whigs 
had  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth; 
but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehen* 
sions  that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  not  be  safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred 
among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  know^ 
to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes, 
ceremonies,  and  bishops;  but,  since  that  be* 
loved  Church  had  been  threatened  by  far  mor9 
formidable  dangers  ftom  a  very  different  quar- 
ter, these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost  all 
their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both 
the  great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes  and 
their  affections  on  the  same  leader.  Old  Re- 
publicans could  not  refuse  their  confidence  to 
one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years, 
the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old 
Royalists  conceived  that  they  acted  according 
to  their  principles  in  paying  profound  respeol 
to  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  this  con- 
juncture, it  was  of  the  highest  moment  thai 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  William 
and  Mary.  A  misunderstanding  between  ths 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and  her  hus- 
band must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast 
mass  which  was  from  all  quarters  gathering 
round  one  common  rallying  point.  Happily, 
all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was  averted 
in  the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition  of 
Burnet,  and  the  prince  became  the  unquestioned 
chief  of  the  whole  of  that  party  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  government,  a  party  almost  coex- 
tensive with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  thai 
he  at  this  time  meditated  the  great  enterprise 
to  which  a  stem  necessity  afterward  drove  hink 
He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  England, 
though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  meang 
ripe  for  revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly 
have  avoided  the  scandal  which  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity.  Even  his  ambition  mads 
him  unwilling  to  owe  to  violence  that  greatness 

loa4  du  bon  sneoto  q«e  los  troupes  dn  Roj  ont  en  ooutn  leg 
rebelles.  Je  no  donte  pas  qne  cctte  affaire  ne  solt  entt&i^ 
ment  assoupie,  et  que  le  r^gno  du  Soy.  sera  heureuz,  oi 
que  Dieu  Teuille."---Jnly4^^.* 

t  The  treaty  wiU  be  found  in  the  Beenell  desTraitf^lC 
No.  209. 
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Hldoli  miglit  be  his  in  the  ordinary  eonrse  of 
ftfttore  end  of  law;  for  he  well  knew  that,  if 
the  orown  descended  to  hia  wife  regularly,  all 
Ita  prerogatiTea  would  descend  unimpaired  with 
it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election,  it 
nraat  be  taken  sal^ect  to  such  eonmtionB  as  the 
•lectors  might  think  fit  to  impose.  H%  meant, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,,  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  day  when  he  might  goYem  by  an  undis- 
puted title,  and  to  content  himself  in  the  mean 
time  with  exercising  a  great  influence  on  Eng- 
lish affairs,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  as 
head  of  the  party  which  was  decidedly  prepon- 
derant in  the  nation,  and  which  was  certain, 
irheneTer  a  Parliam^t  should  oneet,  to  be  de- 
cidedly preponderant  in  both  houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an 
ftdtiser,  less  sagacious  and  more  impetuous 
than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  course.  This  ad- 
fiser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.  That 
mge  had  produced  no  more  luTentiTe  genius 
and  no  more  daring  spirit.  But,  if  a  design 
WM  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom  inquired  whe- 
ther it  were  practicable.  His  life  was  a  wild 
romance,  made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both 
political  and  amorous,  of  Tiolent  and  rapid 
changes  of  scenes  and  fortune,  and  of  yictories 
resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  ra- 
ther than  those  of  Luxembourg  and  Eugene. 
The  episodes  interspersed  in  this  strange  story 
irere  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot.  Among 
them  were  mifbiight  encounters  with  generous 
robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble  and  beautihd 
ladies  from  rayishers.  Mordaunt,  haying  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  eloquence  and  auda- 
city with  which,  in  tiie  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon  after  the 
prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended an  immediate  descent  on  England.  He 
had  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as  ea&y 
tc  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long 
afterward  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  Wil- 
liam listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
English  ^airs,  and  woidd  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  them.*  Whateyer  his  purpose  had 
been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  haye  chosen 
a  rash  and  yain-glorions  kni^t-errant  for  his 
confidant.  Between  the  two  men  there  was 
nothing  in  common  except  personal  courage, 
which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous 
heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  exgoy 
the  excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make  men 
Btare.  William  had  one  great  end  eyer  before 
liim.  Toward  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a 
strong  passion  which  appeared  to  him  under 
the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty.  Toward  that  end 
be  toiled  with  a  patience  resembling,  as  he 
once  said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  once 
fcen  a  boatman  on  a  canal  strain  against  an 
adytrse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  neyer 
ceasing  to  pidl,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour 
of  hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  guned.f  Ex- 
ploits which  brought  the  prince  no  nearer  to 
ms  object,  howeyer  glorious  th^  might  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  yulgar,  were  in  his  judg- 
BMat  boyish  yanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real 
business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt's  adyice; 
•ad  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  determina- 
tion was  wise     Had  William,  in  1686,  or  eyen 
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in  1687,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with  sudk 
signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  mftn/ 
Whigs  would  haye  risen  in  arms  at  his  call 
But  he  would  haye  found  that  the  nation  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  an  armed  deliyerer 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church 
had  not  yet  been  proyoked  and  insulted  into 
forgetfulnees  of  the  tenet  which  had  long  been 
her  peculiar  badge.  The  old  Cayaliers  would 
haye  flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  There 
would  probably  haye  been  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms a  ciyll  war  as  long  and  fierce  as  that  of 
the  preceding  generation.  While  that  war  was 
raging  in  the  British  isles,  what  might  not 
Louis  attempt  on  the  Continent?  And  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained  of 
her  troops  and  abandoned  by  her  stadtholder  t 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  the 
pres<fnt  with  taking  measures  to  unite  and  ani- 
mate that  mighty  opposition  of  which  he  had 
become  the  head.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited  throughout  Eng- 
land strange  alarm  and  indignation.  Men  fell 
that  the  question  now  was,  not  whether  Pro- 
testantism should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it 
should  be  tolerated.  The  treasurer  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  board,  of  which  a  Papist  was 
the  head.  The  Priyy  Seal  had  been  intrusted 
to  a  Papist  The  I<ord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  abso- 
lutely no  daim  to  hi^  place  except  that  he 
was  a  Papist.  The  last  person  whom  a  goyem- 
ment  haying  in  riew  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  would  haye  sent  to  Dublin  as  deputy 
was  TyrconneL  His  brutal  manners  made  him 
unfit  to  represent  the  migesty  of  the  crown.' 
The  feebleness  of  his  understanding  and  the 
yiolenoe  of  his  temper  made  him  uniSt  to  con- 
duct graye  business  of  state.  The  deadly  ani- 
mosity which  he  felt  toward  the  possessors  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made 
him  espeeially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom.  But 
the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry  was  thought 
amply  to  atone  for  the  intemperance  of  all  his 
other  passions;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
he  was  sufi'ered  to  indulge  without  restraint  his 
hatred  of  the  English  name.  This,  then,  was 
the  real  meaning  of  hia  m^jest^^s  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience.  He  wished  his-Par- 
liament  to  remoye  all  the  disabilities  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Papists  merely  in  order 
that  he  might  himself  impose  disabilities  equally 
galling  on  Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  under 
such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only  road  to 
greatness.  It  was  a  road,  howeyer,  which  few 
yentured  to  take ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  nadoa 
was  thoroughly  roused,  and  eyery  renegade 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  ^f  public  scorn 
and  detestation  as  cannot  be  altogether  unfe4 
eyen  by  the  most  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  seyeral  remarkable  conyer^ 
sions  had  recently  taken  place;  but  they  were 
such  as  did  little  credit  to  the  Church  of  Bomo, 
Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her  commu- 
nion: Henry  Mordaunt,  fearl  of  Peterborough, 
and  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury.  But  Peter- 
borough, who  had  been  an  actiye  soldier,  cour-* 
tier,  and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  down 
by  years  and  infirmities;  and  t^ose  who  saw 
him  totter  about  the  galleries  of  Whitehall^ 
leaning  on  a  stick,  and  swathed  up  in  flannelc 
and  plasters,  comforted  themselyes  for  his  de- 
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Ibction  by  remarldng  tbat  he  had  not  cfaknged 
his  religion  till  he  had  oatUred  his  fkeulties.* 
Salisbury  was  fooli&h  to  a  prorerb.  His  figure 
waa  flo  bloated  by  sensaal  indalgenee  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  moTing,  and  this  sluggish 
body  was  the  abode  of  an  equally  sluggish 
mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular  lam- 
poons as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamesters, 
and  who  might  as  well  be  the  prey  of  friars. 
A  pasquinade,  which,  about  the  time  of  Roches- 
ter's retii'ement,  was  fixed  upon  the  door  of 
Salisbury  House,  In  the  Strand,  described  in 
coarse  terms  the  horror  with  which  the  wise 
Bobcrt  Cecil,  if  he  could  rise  ftrom  his  grave, 
would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honours  had 
descended,  f 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  amonjj  the 
proselytes  of  James.  There  were  other  rene- 
gades of  a  very  different  kind,  needy  men  of  parts 
who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  beUoTe 
that  among  these  was  l¥illiam  Wyoherley,  the 
mott  licentious  and  hard-hearted  writer  of  a 
Angularly  licentious  and  hard-hearted  school.  | 
It  is  certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writ^ 
Ing  against  Christianity,  was  at  this  time  re- 
eeiTed  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church ; 
ft  &et  which,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  the 
divines  with  whom  he  was  snbee^ently  engaged 
in  eontroversy  did  not  suffer  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion.} A  still  more  infamous  apostate  was 
Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time 
as  an  adTenturer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper, 
eoiner,  false  witness,  flAiam  bail,  dancing-mas- 
ter, buffoon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  were  much  admhred  by  his 
flontemporaries,  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was 
nnlversally  acknowledged.  This  man  professed 
himself  a  Boman  Catholic^  and  went  to  Italy  in 
the  retinue  of  Castlemaine,  but  was  soon  dis- 
missed for  misconduct.  If  any  credit  is  due  to 
a  tradition  which  was  long  preserved  in  the 
green-room,  Haines  had  the  impudence  to  affirm 
that  the  Virgin  Maiy  had  appeared  to  him  and 
called  him  to  repentance.  After  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
town  by  a  penance  more  soandalous  than  his 
offenee.  One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  fitfoe, 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with 
•  torch  in  his  hand,  and  redted  some  profhne 
and  indecent  doggerel,  which  he  called  his  re* 
€antation.|| 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many 
Hbels,  the  name  of  a  more  illns^us  renegade, 
Joiin  Dryden.  Dryden  was  now  i^proaohing 
the  decline  of  Hfe.  After  many  successes  and 
many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by 
ganwal  consent,  the  first  place  among  living 
BngUsh  poets.  His  claims  on  the  gratitttde  of 
James  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  man 
of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  oared 
litde  for  verses  and  much  for  money.  From 
the  day  of  his  accession  he  set  himself  to  make 


*  8m  Ui«  poems  entitled  The  OonTerts  and  The  Delusion. 

f  The  Mnesi  are  in  the  eoUectlon  of  State  Poenu. 

}  Onr  ittfortna^n  atent  Wyeherley  is  tny  louify;  but 
tee  fkinsB  are  certain:  that  in  hLi  later  year*  he  eaUed 
alBualf  a  F^ist,  and  that  he  received  money  from  James. 
t  have  very  little  doubt  that  h«  was  a  tdzed  ocxarmt. 


small  eeoDomieal  nforms,  snoh  as  bring  on  • 
government  the  reproach  of  meanness  withoal 
producing  any  paroeptible  relief  to  the  finanoesu 
One  of  the  vietims  of  his  ii^udioious  pai^mony 
was  the  poet  laureate.  Orders  were  given  that, 
in  the  new  patent  which  the  demise  of  the  orowa 
made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  oi  sack  origin 
nally  granted  to  Jonson,  and  continued  to  Joa* 
son*s  suoeeesors,  should  be  omitted,  f  This  was 
the  only  notice  which  the  king^  dnnng  the  fin4 
year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow  on  tha 
mighty  satifist  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  tha 
great  straggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread 
terror  throngh  the  Whig  ranks.  Dryden  was 
poor  and  impatiapt  of  poverty*  fie  knew  little 
and  cared  little  abont  religion.  If  any  senti« 
ment  was  deeply  fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment 
was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  persuasioosi 
Levites,  augurs,  mufUs,  Boman  Catholic  di- 
vines, Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Sngland.  He  was  not  naturally  a 
man  of  high  spirit ;  and  his  pursuits  had  been 
by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give  elevn^ 
tion  or  delicaey  to  his  mind.  He  had,  during 
many  years,  earned  liis  daily  bread  l^  pander- 
ing  to  the  vioions  taste  of  the  pit»  and  by  g^ady 
flattering  rich  and  noUe  patevna.  Self-respect 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were  not  to  be 
expected  fW>m  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  mendi- 
cancy and  adulation.  Finding  that,  if  he  con* 
tinned  to  call  himself  a  Proteatant,  his  servicce 
would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a  P»» 
pist  The  king's  parsimony  instantly  relaxed* 
Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  cf  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  wks  employed  to  dafend 
hie  new  veligion  both  in  proee  and  vesse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Wal- 
ter Scott,  have  done  their  beat  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  otfaen  that  this  memorable  conver- 
sion was  sincerei  It  was  natural  tbat  they 
should  be  desfarone  to  remove  a  disgraceful  etaia 
fhnn  the  memory  of  one  whose  genius  thej 
justly  admired,  and  with  whose  political  feel- 
ings they  strongly  sympathised ;  but  the  impar- 
tial historian  mnst  with  regret  pronounce  a  veiy 
different  judgment  There  will  always  be  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  sincerity  of  a  conver- 
sion by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a  gainec 
In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  cowh 
tervail  this  presnmption.  His  theological  W|it- 
ings  abunduitly  prove  that  he  had  never  songM 
with  diligence  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  trutht 
and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church 
which  he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he 
entered  was  of  the  moat  snperfioial  kind.  Nor 
watf  his  subsequent  ccndnct  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to  take 
a  step  of  awftd  importance.  Had  he  been  suck 
a  man,  the  same  conviction  which  had  led  hioa 
to  join  the  fl^rh  of  Borne  would  surelv  have 
prevented  himirom  violating  grossly  and  habi- 
tually rules  which  that  Chnrah,  in  common  with 
every  other  Christian  society,  recognises  ae 
bin<Hng.  There  would  have  been  a  marked 
distinction  between  hie  eariier  and  his  later 
compositlona.    He  would  have  looked  back  with 


See  the  artlde  on  him  in  the  Biocraphla  Britaanka. 
See  James  Qniii't  seoowit  ct  Haines  in  Daviar's  Mia- 
anies;  Tbm  Brown's  Works;  Utss  of  Sharpars;  Diy 

dan's  Epilogne  to  the  Secular  Masque. 
t  This  ihet,  whieh  escaped  the  niinute  researches  of  U* 

lone,  appears  ftomtha  Iresswr  Latter  Book  of  ICW. 
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Vemone  on  a  Utorary  llflft  of  near  tkirtj  yearn, 
during  whioh  his  rare  powers  of  dietion  and 
versification  had  been  sys^maticailj  employed 
fai  spreading  moral  oormption.  Not  a  line  tend- 
'  ing  to-  make  virtae  eontemptihle,  or  to  inflame 
lioentions  desire,  would  thenoeforward  haTe 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  trath  unhappily 
18,  that  the  dramas  whioh  he  wrote  after  his 
pretended  conTcrslon  axe  in  no  respect  less  im- 
pure or  profiuie  than  those  of  his  youth.  Eren 
when  he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly 
Wandered  from  his  originals  in  searoh  of  imagee 
whioh,  if  he  had  fbund  them  in  his  originids, 
he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  be- 
came worse  in  his  Tenions.  Hhat  was  innocent 
contracted  ataint  from  passing  through  his  mind. 
He  made  the  grossest  satires  of  JuTcnal  more 
gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the  tales 
of  Boccaooio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid 
poetry  of  the  Georgios  with  filth  which  would 
have  moTed  the  loathing  of  YirgiL 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those 
Boman  Catholic  dirines  who  were  painfrdly  sus- 
taining a  conflict  against  all  that  was  most  illns- 
trions  in  the  Established  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselTes  the  fact  that  their 
style,  disfigured  with  foreign  idioms  which  had 
been  picked  up  at  Borne  and  Donay,  appeared 
to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed 
that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  have  secured  the 
eo-operation  of  the  greiUest  tiring  master  of 
the  English  language.  The  first  serrice  which 
he  was  required  to  perform  in  return  for  his 
pension  was  to  defend  his  Church  in  prose 
•gainst  StiUingfleet.  But  the  art  of  saying 
things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing 
to  say ;  and  this  was  Dryden's  case.  He  soon 
found  himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta- 
gonist whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  train- 
nig  for  coiitroTersy.  The  veteran  gladiator  dis- 
armed the  noriee,  inflicted  a  few  contemptnoiis 
ieratches,  and  turned  away  to  encounter  more 
Ibrmidable  combatants.  Bxyden  then  betook 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  find  his  match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  bustle  of  colfoe-houses  and  theatres  to 
quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
•omposed,  with  unwonted  care  and  labour, 
his  celebrated  poem  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Borne  and  England. 
The  Church  of  Home  he  represented  under  the 
similitude  of  a  milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril 
•f  death,  yet  fisted  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of 
tiie  field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  Tlie 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  obserfed  a  timorous  nen- 
traHty;  but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian 
wdf,  the  Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist 
boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature. 
Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  the 
oommon  watering-place  under  the  protection 
of  her  friend,  the  singly  lion.  The  Church  of 
England  was  typified  by  the  panther,  spotted 
indeed,  but  beautifnl*  too  beautiAil  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally 
hated  by  the  ferocious  popnlanon  of  the  forest, 
conferred  apart  on  their  common  danger.  They 
then  prooeeded  to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
they  difiered,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and 
Uekiog  their  jaws,  held  a  long  dialogue  touch- 
ing the  real  presence,  the  authority  of  popes 
and  councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act, 
Oates's  peijuries,  Butler's  unrequited  services  I 


to  the  Cavalier  party,  StIIHngfleetfs  pamplileH 
and  Burnet's  bread  shouMets  and  fortunate 
tnatrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obrious.  Ja 
truth,  the  allegory  could  not  be  preserved  nn* 
broken  throng  ten  lines  together.  No  art  of 
execution  could  redeem  the  fsults  of  such  a 
deagn.  Yet  the  Ule  of  the  Hind  and  the  Paa> 
ther  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  addition 
which  was  made  to  English  literature  during 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  tbt 
Second.  In  none  of  Dryden's  works  -can  be 
found  passages  more  pathetic  and  magnifioenl^ 
greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language^  or  A 
more  pleasing  mh!  various  music. 

The  poeia  appeared  with  every  advaatagt 
which  royal  patronage  could  give.  A  superb 
edition  was  printed  for  Scotland  at  the  Boman 
Catl\olio  press  estabUshed  in  Holyrood  Houses 
But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  channed  by 
the  transparent  style  and  melodious  numbow 
of  the  apostate.  -  The  disgust  excited  by  hi« 
venalityi  the  alarm  exidted  by  the  poUoy  of 
which  he  was  the  eulogist^  were  not  to  be  sung 
to  sleep.  The  just  indignation  of  the  publia 
was  inflamed  by  many  who  were  smarting  from 
his  ridicule,  aid  by  many  who  were  envious  of 
his  renown.  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under 
which  the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  Ufa  and 
writings  appeared  daily.  Sometimes  he  waa 
Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was  ra-> 
minded  that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  ta  tbt 
house  of  Cromwell  the  same  servile  court  whicli 
he  was  now  paying  to  the  house  of  Stuark 
One  set  of  his  assaUants  maliciously  reprinted 
the  sarosstio  verses  which  he  had  written  against 
Popery' in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing 
by  being  a  Papist  Of  the  many  satirical  pieoep 
which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  the  most  su^ 
oessfttl  was  the  joint  work  of  two  young  awn 
who  had  lately  quitted  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  welcomed  as  promiring  novioes  in  th» 
literary  coffBe-houses  of  London,  Charles  Moi^ 
tague  and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of 
neble  descent;  the  origin  of  Prior  was  so  obi* 
scure  that  no  biographer  has  been  able  to  txaov 
it;  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and 
aspiring ;  both  had  keen  and  rigorous  mindr; 
both  alUorward  dimbed  high ;  both  united  in  m 
remarkable  degree  the  love  «f  letters  with  akiU 
in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  mea 
of  letters  generally  have  a  stroi^  distaste.  Of 
the  fifty  poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has  writtai^ 
Montague  and  Prior  were  the  only  two  whm 
were  cQstinguidied  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finance.  ■  Soon  their  paths  diveiged 
wide^.  Their  eariy  friandship  was  dissdlva^ 
Oneof  them  became  the  chief  <^  the  Whig  par^ 
and  was  impeached  l^  the  Tories.  TIm  other 
was  intrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  T017 
diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  bjr 
the  Whigs.  At  length,  after  many  eventful 
years,  the  associates,  so  long  parted,  wtM 
reunited  in  Westmhister  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther  with  attention  must  have  perceived 
that,  while  that  work  was  in  progress,  a  great 
alteration  took  place  in  the  riews  of  thoee  who 
used  Dryden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first  th* 
Church  of  England  is  mentionecJt  with  tendei^ 
nees  and  respect,  and  is  exhorted  to  ally  her* 
self  with  the  Boman  Catholics  against  Um 
Puritan  sects ;  but  at  the  dose  of  the  poem. 
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ind  In  tb«  preftiee,-  wbioh  was  written' ftftnr  the 
poem  had  be«n  tmshed,  the  Proteetuit  Diascnt- 
en  mre  invited  to  make  ocMDmon  ewue  with 
the  Roman  Gathottos  agidnat  the  Choroh  of 
Enf^flnd. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  eoart 
poet  was  indioative  of  a  great  ehange  in  the 
policy  of  the  ooort.  The  original  purpose  of 
Janes  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  ohnroh  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  im- 
munity from  all  penalties  and  firom  all  eivil 
disahilitiee,  but  also  an  ample  share  of  ecele- 
tiastfeal  and  academical  endowments,  and  at 
the  B*me  time  to  enforce  widi  rigour  the  laws 
against  the  Puritto  sects.  All  the  special  dia- 
pensatiotts  which  he  had  granted  had  been 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
which  bore  hardest  on  the  Presbjterians,  inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  had  been  fbr  a  time 
scTerely  executed  by  him.  While  Hales  com- 
manded a  regiment,  while  Fowls  sat  at  the 
oounoil  board,  while  Massey  held  a  deaneiy, 
while  breriaries  and  mass  books  were  printed 
ai  Oxford  under  a  toyal  license,  while  the  host 
was  publicly  exposed  in  London  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  Foot 
Ousords,  while  friars  and  monks  walked  the 
streets  of  London  in  thdr  robes,  Baxter  was  in 
Jail ;  Howe  was  in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act 
and  the  GonTcnticle  Aet  were  in  Aill  rigour; 
Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
foreign  er  to  secret  presses ;  Puritan  eongregar 
tions  oould  meet  only  by  night  or  fai  waste 
places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were  forced  to 
preach  in  the  garb  of  oolliem  or  of  sailors.  In 
Heetland,  the  king,  while  be  spared  no  exertion 
to  extort  firom  the  estates  f^l  relief  fbr  Roman 
Oaihellcs,  had  demanded  and  obtained  new 
statutes  of  unprecedented  sererity^agahist  t^e 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exile  Hugue- 
nots had  indicated  not  less  cleariy  his  fbelings. 
We  haTO  seen  that,  when  the  public  munificence 
had  placed  in  his  hands  a  lai^  Aim  fbr  the 
relief  of  those  unhappy  men,  he,  in  riolation  of 
every  Inw  of  hospitality  and  good  faAth,  required 
them  to  renottttoe  the  Calrinistie  ritual  to  which 
they  were  strongly  attached,  and  to  conform  to* 
the  Chwreh  of  England,  before  he  would  dole 
eut  to  them  any  portion  of  the  ahns  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  care. 

8oeh  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could 
eheridi  any  hope  that  the  Church  of  England 
wMd  consent  to  dure  aseenden^  with  the 
Ohureh  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one  time 
imouted  to  eonfldenee.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Tories  had  hailed  his  aocession,  the 
ekeetions,  the  dutlftil  language  and  ample 
grants  of  his  Parliament,  the  suppression  of 
the  western  insurrection,  the  oemplete  pfM* 
tratioA  of  the  party  which  had  attempted  to 
exohide  Mm  firom  the  erown,  elated  him  beyond 
tte  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance 
thai  every  obstacle  would  give  way  before 
his  power  and  his  resolution.  His  Parlia* 
Bent  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects 
•f  ftowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces 
fidled.  He  tried  the  effect  of  prorogation. 
From  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  oppom- 
tten  to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he 
effected  his  purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in  defi- 
nee  ef  that  gr^^t  party  wliich  had  given  such 


signal  proofls  of  fidelity  to  his  offioe,  to  hit 
fomily,  and  to  his  person.  The  whole  Angli- 
can priesthood,  the  whole  Cavalier  gentry, 
were  against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue 
of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  eigoined  the 
dergy  to  abstain  fh>m  discussing  controverted 
points.  Every  parish  in  the  nation  was  warned 
every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome ;  and 
these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective^ 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  professioni 
of  reverence  Ibr  the  sovereign,  and  of  a  detois 
mination  to  endure  with  piUience  whatever  it 
might  be  his  jdeasure  to  inflict.  The  Royalist 
knighte  and  esquires  who,  through  forty-five 
years  of  war  and  faction,  had  stood  so  maii> 
ftdly  by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no  mei^ 
sured  phrase,  thdlr  resolution  to  stand  as  man- 
Ailly  l^  the  Chuieh.  Dull  as  was  the  intellec* 
of  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper,  he  felt 
that  he  must  change  his  course.  He  oould  net 
safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protostaoft 
sul^eote  at  once.  If  he  could  bring  himself  to 
make  concessions  to  the  party  which  predomi* 
nated  in  both  houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself 
to  leave  to  the  esteblished  religion  all  ito  dig- 
nities, emoluments,  and  privileges  unimpaired* 
he  mi^t  still  break-up  Presbyterian  meetinga» 
and  fill  the  jails  with  Baptist  preachers.  But 
if  he  was  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If  he  was  hence- 
forward to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he 
must  make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  He 
could  overpower  the  Anglican  Church  only  by 
forming  against  her  an  extensive  coalition, 
including  secte  which,  differing  in  doctrine  and 
jgovemment  fhr  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  from  her,  might  yet  be  induced  by  their 
oommon  Jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their 
common  dread  of  her  intolerance,  to  suspend 
their  animosities  till  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong 
recommendation.  If  he  could  only  succeed  in 
conciliating  tiie  Protestant  Nonconformists,  ha 
might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure  against 
all  chance  of  rebellion.  Aocording  to  the  An*^ 
glican  divines,  no  sul^ect  could,  on  any  provo- 
cation, be  justified  in  withstanding  the  Lord's 
anointed  by  foree.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan 
sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectaries 
had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrante  with  the 
sword  of  CKdeon.  Many  of  them  did  not  shrink 
from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They  were 
probably  even  now  meditoting  another  wesU 
em  insurrection,  or  another  Bye  House  Plo^ 
James,  therefore,  conceived  tiiat  he  might 
safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could  only 
gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles 
afforded  him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to 
him  by  interest.  The  par^  whose  interesto  he 
attacked  would  be  restrained  from  insurrection 
by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
James,  tnm  the  time  at  which  he  parted  in 
anger  with  his  Parliament,  began  to  meditote 
a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Ca« 
thoHo  and  Protestant,  against  the  esteblished 
religion.  Bo  early  as  Christmas,  1685,  the 
agente  of  the  United  Provinoes  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  tole- 
ration had  been  arranged  and  would  soon  be 
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lisclosed.*  Tbe  reports  which  had  reached 
the  Dutch  embassy  prored  to  be  premature. 
The  separatists  appear,  howeyer,  to  have  been 
treated  with  more  lenity  daring  the  year  1686 
than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  struggles  that 
the  king  could  prevail  on  himself  to  form  an 
alliance  with  all  that  he  most  abhorred.  He 
had  to  overcome  an  animosity  not  slight  or 
capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty  growth, 
but  hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthened  by  great 
wrongs  inflicted  and  suffered  through  a  hundred 
and  twenty  eventfhl  years,  and  intertwined  with 
all  his  feelings,  religious,  political,  domestic, 
and  personal.  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had 
waged  a  war  to  the  death  with  four  generations 
of  Puritans ;  and,  through  that  long  war,  there 
had  been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the  Puritans 
BO  much,  or  who  had  been  so  mueh  hated  by 
them,  as  himself.  They  had  tried  to  blast  his 
honour  and  to  exclude  him  firom  his  birthright ; 
they  had  Called  him  ineendiary,  cut-throat, 
poisoner ;  they  had  driven  him  from  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Privy  GouncO ;  they  had  repeat- 
edly chased  him  into  banishment;  they  had 
plotted  his  assassination ;  they  had  risen  against 
him  in  arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged 
himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  as  England  had 
never  before  seen.  X^^  heads  and  quarters 
were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  market- 
places of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged 
women  held  in  hidi  honour  among  the  sectaries 
for  piety  and  chanty  had,  for  offences  which  no 
good  prince  would  have  thought  deserving  even 
of  a  severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded  and 
burned  alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  Sngland, 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  Puritans ; 
and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny  of  the  king  and  the 
Airy  of  the  Puritans  had  been  such  as  English- 
men could  hardly  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task 
for  a  nature  singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  Barillon.  At  the  end  of  January, 
1687,  he  sent  a  remarkable  letter  to  Versailles. 
The  king — such  was  the  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment— ^had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he 
could  not  obtain  entire  liberty  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  yet  maintain  the  laws  against  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  He  leaned,  therefore,  to  the 
plan  of  a  general  indulgence ;  but  at  heart  he 
would  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  could,  even 
now,  divide  his  protection  and  flavour  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious 
persuasions,  f 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been 
written,  James  made  his  first  hesitating  and 
ungracious  advances  toward  the  Puritans.  He 
had  determined  to  begin  with  Scotland,  where 
bis  power  to  dispense  wiUi^acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  admitted  by  the  obsequious  estates. 
On  the  twelfth  of  February,  accordingly,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  a  proclamation  grant- 
ing relief  to  scrupulous  consciences.  |  This 
proclamation  fully  proves  the  correctness  of 
mrillon's  Judgment  Even  in  the  very  act  of 
making  concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  James 
could  not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he 
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regarded  them.  Tbe  toleration  given  to  th* 
Catholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers  had 
little  reason  to  complain.  But  the  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 
was  clogged  by  oon<fition8  which  made  it 
almost  worthless.  For  the  old  test,  which 
excluded  CathoHcs  and  Presbyterians  alike 
from  office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  whicii 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  CatiioHcs  were  allowed 
to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry  the  host  in 
procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  street! 
of  royal  burghs ;  the  Quakers  were  suffered  to 
assemble  in  pubUo  edifices;  but  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  interdicted  ttom  worsliipping  God 
anywhere  but  in  private,  dwellings;  they^were 
not  to  presume  to  build  meeting-houses ;  thej 
were  not  even  to  use  a  ban  er  an  out-house  for 
religious  exercises ;  and  it  was  distinotly  noti- 
fied to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to  hold  conven- 
ticles fn  the  open  air,  the  law,  which  denounced 
death  against  both  preachers  and  hearers, 
should  be  enforced  without  mercy.  Any  Catlio- 
Uo  priest  might  say  mass;  any  Quaker  might 
harangue  his  brethren ;  but  the  Privy  Councdl 
was  directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian  minieleF 
presumed  to  preach  without  a  special  licenee 
from  the  government  Every  fine  of  tliis  in- 
strument, and  of  the  letters  by  which  it  wne 
accompanied,  shows  how  much  it  cost  the  Idi^ 
to  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  ever  treated  the  old  enemies  ef 
his  house.  { 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  thai;  when 
he  published  this  proclamation,  he  had  by  no 
means  fVilly  made  up  his  mind  to  a  coalition 
with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  otject  was  to 
grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as  mi^t 
suffice  to  frighten  tiie  Churchmen  into  sabmi»- 
sion.  He  therefore  waited  a  month,  in  order 
to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edin- 
burgh would  produce  In  En^^and.  That  month 
he  employed  assiduously,  by  Petre*s  advloe,  to. 
what  was  called  closeting.  London  was  very 
full.  It  was  expected  that  the  Pariiament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of  bnsi- 
ness ;  and  many  members  were  in  town.  The 
king  set  himself  to  canvass  them  man  by  man* 
He  flattered  himself  that  sealous  Tories — and 
of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House  of 
Commons  consisted-— would  find  it  difliculfc  to 
resist  his  earnest  request,  addressed  to  them, 
not  collectively,  but  separately;  not  from  the 
throne,  but  in  the  flunuiarity  of  eonver8atlo& 
The  members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pny 
their  duty  at  Whitehall  were  taken  aside,  sad 
honoured  with  long  private  interviews.  Tho 
king  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen^ 
to  gratify  him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  hi* 
heart  was  fixed.  The  question,  he  said,  tonehed 
his  personal  honour.  The  laws  enacted  in  tho 
late  reign  by  factious  Parliaments  against  th» 
Roman  Catholics  had  really  been  aimed  at  him- 
self. Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him,  had 
driven  him  firom  the  AdmhraUy,  had  driven  hin 
from  the  Council  Board.  He  had  a  right  l» 
expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  those  laws  all  who 
loved  and  reverenced  him  would  concur.  Wheo. 
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h»  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  azhortatioii, 
he  resorted  to  intimid»tioa  and  corruption. 
Those  who  refused  to  pleasure  him  in  this 
matter  were  plainly  told  that  they  must  not 
expect  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Penurious  as 
he  was,  he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards. 
Sereral  of  those  who  had  been  invited  to  confer 
with  him  left  his  bed-chamber  carrying  with 
them  money  received  Arom  the  royal  hand. 
The  judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their 
spring  circuits,  were  directed  by  the  king  to 
see  those  members  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each. 
The  result  of  this  investigatioa  was,  that  a 
great  majori^  of  Uie  House  of  Commons 
seemed  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court.*  Among  those'  whose  firm- 
ness excited  general  admiration  was.  Arthur 
Herbert,  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  member 
for  Dover,  master  of  the  robes,  and  rear  admi- 
ral of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much 
loved  by  the  sailors*  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of  naval 
oi&cers.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that 
he  would  readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes; 
I  for  he  was  heedless  of  religion ;  he  was  fond  of 
pleasure  and  expense ;  he  had  no  private  es- 
tate ;  his  placet  brought  him  in  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  devoted  personal  adherents  of 
Jamee.  When,  however,  the  rear  admiral  was 
doaeted,  and  required  to  promise  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act»  his  answer 
was,  that  his  honour  and  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge.  **  Nobody 
doubts  your  honour,"  said  the  king ;  *'  but  a 
man  who  lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk 
about  his  oonscient^e.*'  '  To  this  reproach,  a 
r^roach  which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from 
the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Hert>ert  man- 
folly  replied,  '*I  have  my  faults,  sir;  but  I 
could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about 
conscience  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as  mine.*'  He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  places ;  and  the  account  of 
what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  master 
of  the  robes  was  scrutinised  with  great,  and, 
as  he  complained,  with  uijust  severity,  f 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  sects, 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  tiy  a  coalition  between  the  Church  of  llome 
and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the  Church  of 
R>glai^. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  king  Sn- 
fbsmtd  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  prorogue  the  Parliament  till  the  end 
ef  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  author- 
ity, entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. J  On  the  fourth  of  April  appeareil  the 
laemorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  his  people  members 
of  that  Church  to  which  he  himself  belonged ; 
hat,  since  that  could  not  be,  he  announced  his 
btention  to  protect  them  in  the  Aree  exercise 
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of  their  religion.  He  repeated  all  those  phrasei 
which,  eight  years  before,  when  ^e  was  him* 
self  an  oppressed  man,  had  been  familiar  to 
his  lips^  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from 
the  day  on  which  a  torn  of  fortune  had  put  it 
into  his  power  to  be  an  oppressor.  He  had 
long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  coasclenca 
was  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  nn« 
favourable  to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that 
it  never  attained  the  ends  which  persecutors 
had  in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise,  already 
often  repeated  and  often  violated,  that  he  would 
protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  ei\]oy« 
ment  of  her  legal  rights.  .  He  then  proceeded 
to  annul,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  a  lone 
series  of  statutes.  He  suapended  all  peniu 
laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  Ht 
authorised  both  Boman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  to  perform  Aeir  worship  pub* 
licly.  He  forbade  nis  subjects,  on  pain  of  hit 
highest  di^leasure,  to  molest  any  religiona 
assembly.  He  also  abrogated  all  those  acts 
which  imposed  any  religions  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  any  civil  or  mihtary  office.} 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  va* 
constitutional  is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great 
English  parties  have  always  been  entirely 
agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning 
on  a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a 
monarch  who  is  competent  to  issue  such  a  de- 
claration is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  mo- 
narch. Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of 
this  act  of  James  those  pleas  by  which  manr 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindi- 
cated or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said  that  hs 
mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because 
they  had  not  been  accurately  ascertained ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  he  trespassed  with  a  receni 
landmark  full  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years  be- 
fore that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had 
been  put  forth  by  his  brother  with  the  advics 
of  the  CabaL  That  declaration,  when  com- 
pared with  the  declaration  of  James,  might  b« 
called  modest  and  cautious.  The  declaration 
of  Charles  dispensed  only  with  penal  laws. 
The  declaration  of  James  dispensed  also  with 
all  religious  tests.  The  declaration  of  Charles 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrato 
their  worship  only  in  private  dwellings.  Undes 
the  declaration  of  James  they  might  buUd  and 
decorate  temples,  and  even  walk  in  procession 
along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  cen- 
sers. Tet  the  declaration  of  Charles  had  been 
pronounced  illegal  in  the  most  formal  manner. 
The  Commons  had  resolved  that  the  king^ad 
no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecolenastical.  Charles  had  ordered  the  ob- 
noxious instrument  to  be  cancelled  in  his  pre- 
sence, had  torn  off  the  seal  vrith  his  own  hand, 
and  had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  ma- 
nual and  with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in 
full  Parliament,  cUstinctly  promised  the  two 
houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so  much 
offence  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
The  two  houses  had  then,  without,  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  joined  in  thanking  him  for  this 
compliance  with  their  wfshes.  No  constitu- 
tional question  had  ever  been  decided  more  de- 
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ttbtntely,  more  olwtlj^  or  with  mora  lumno- 
nloas  consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  h&ve  frequently 
pleaded  in  Ms  excuse  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  ixSormation  ool- 
lusivelj  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales;  but 
the  plea  is  of  no  Talue.  That  judgment  James 
had  notoriously  obtuned  by  solicitation,  by 
threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates 
more  courtly ;  and  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regarded,  by  the  bar  and  by  the 
nadon  as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this 
extent,  that  the  soTereign  might,  for  special 
reasons  of  state,  grant  to  tndiyiduals  by  name 
exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That  he 
oould  by  one  sweeping  ecuot  authorize  all  his 
subjects  to  disobey  whole  volumes  of  laws, 
no  tribunal  had  tentured,  In  the  face  of  the 
solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1078,  to 
affirm. 

Such,  howcTer,  was  the  position  of  parties, 
that  James's  declaration  of  indulgenoe,  though 
the  most  audacious  of  aU  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Stuarts  on  the  public  f^edom,  was  well 
calculated  to  please  that  Texy  portion  of  the 
oommunity  by  which  all  the  other  attacks  of 
the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been  most 
■trenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  se- 
parated from  his  countrymen  by  a  harsh  code 
harshly  enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieyed  him 
from  intolerable  grieTancea.  A  cool  and  phi- 
losophical observer  would  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  that  all  the  evil  arising  from  all 
the  intolerant  laws  which  Parliament  had 
framed  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer  of  the 
legislative  power  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
sovereign.  But  such  coolness  and  philosophy 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who  are 
smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  unmediate  ease.  A 
Puntan  divine  oould  not  indeed  deny  that  the 
dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the  crown 
was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  But  he  might  per- 
haps be  excused  if  be  asked.  What  was  the 
Constitution  to  him  t  The  Act  of  Uniformi^ 
had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises, 
from  a  benefice  which  was  his  freehold,  eokd 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him  fr^m  his 
dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends, 
from  almost  all  places  of  public  resort.  Under 
the. Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  dis- 
trained, and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noi- 
some jail  after  another,  among  highwaymen 
and  housebreakers.  Out  of  prison  he  had  oon- 
stantiy  had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track ; 
had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to  in- 
formers ;  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  ^guises, 
through  windows  and  trap-doors  to  meet  his 
flock;  and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal 
water,  or  <fistributing  the  eucharistic  bread, 
been  anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  Was  it  not 
mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plundered  and 
oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors  ? 
The  declaration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem  to 
his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought  deliveranee 


to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  hSs 
choice,  not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  bat 
between  two  yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnatn* 
rally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in 
the  minds  of  many  Dissenters,  the  Angucan 
party  was  in  amazement  and  terror.  This^ew 
turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.  The 
house  of  Stuart  leagued  with  Republican  and 
regicide  sects  against  the  old  Cavaliers  oi 
England ;  Popery  leagued  with  Puritanism 
against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which 
the  Puritans  had  no  quarrel  except  that  it  had 
retained  too  much  that  was  Popish :  these 
were  portents  which  confounded  all  the  ca^ 
culations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then 
to  be  attacked  at  once  on  every  side,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  him 
who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  liead.  8h# 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
And  mingled  with  surprise  and  dismay  oam# 
other  bitter  feelings— resentment  against  thm 
peijured  prince  whom  she  had  served  too  weU» 
and  remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  be  had 
been  her  accomplice,  and  for  which  he  wa« 
now,  as  it  seemed,  a^out  to  be  her  ponishen. 
Her  chastisement  was  just  She  reaped  tha4 
which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Restoration* 
when  her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  had 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  She  had 
encouraged,  urgeS,  almost  compelled  the  Sta- 
arts  to  requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  tbtm 
recent  services  of  the  Presbyterians.  Had  she^ 
in  that  season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded*  nm 
became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  now,  iQ 
her  distress,  have  found  them  her  friends* 
Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps  sli^ 
might  still  be  able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her 
faithless  oppressor  against  himself.  There  irmm 
among  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  partjr 
which  had  always  felt  kindly  toward  the  Pr^ 
testant  Dissenters.  That  party  was  not  large  ; 
but  the  abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  of 
those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it  respeetsble* 
It  had  been  reguded  with  litUe  favour  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had  beoft 
mercilessly  reriled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of 
Laud ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  the  Dedans 
tion  of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the  da^  on  whioli 
the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  tenor, 
the  whole  Church  seemed  to  be  animated  1^ 
the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the  counsels,  of  the 
calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  thft4 
history  has  recorded.  On  one  side  the  Irin^ 
on  the  other  the  Church,  began  to  bid  eagerly 
against  each  other  for  the  favour  of  those 
whom  up  to  that  time  king  and  Church  had 
combined  to  oppress.  The  Protestant  Disseat- 
ers,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  « 
despised  and  proscribed  class,,  now  held  the 
balance  of  power.  The  harshness  with  whids 
they  had  been  treated  was  universally  con- 
demned. The  court  tried  to  throw  all  ike 
blame  on  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  flnn^ 
it  back  on  the  court  The  king  declared  tha^ 
he  had  unwillingly  persecuted  the  separatista 
only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  m 
state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige  tlie 
established  clergy.  The  established  olergjf 
protested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  seY«>. 
rities  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  ftxnm 
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to  the  avtbority  of  the  Idng.  The 
kiiig  got  together  a  ooUeoUon  of  stories  about 
Moton  and  Tioars  who  had  hy  threats  of  pro- 
••oation  wrung  monej  out  of  Protestant  Bis- 
•eaters.  Ho  talked  on  this  subject  muoh  and 
publiolj,  tfareateued  to  institute  an  inquiry 
Whiah  would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true 
•liafaeter  to  the  iHiole  world,  and  actually 
lasoed  BOTeral  oommisflions  empowering  persons 
«a  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depetid  to 
asoeitaia  the  amonni  of  the  sums  extorted  in 
^aMextat  parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
tha  doninant  religies  from  sectaries.  The 
idvoeates  of  the  ohuroh,  on  the  other  hand, 
died  instaaces  of  honest  parish  priests  who 
had  been  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the 
•eurt  for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pul- 
pit»  and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down 
uttle  'congregations  of  Nonconformists.  The 
king  asserted  that  some  of  the  Churchmen 
Vhooi  ho  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make 
large  coneessions  to  the  Catholics  on  condition 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  might  go 
OIL  The  accused  Churchmen  Tehemently  de- 
lved the  truth  of  this  charge,  and  alleged  that» 
If  thej  would  haTO  complied  with  what  he  de- 
^manded  ^or  his  own  religion,  he  would  most 
gladly  haYO  suffered  them  to  indemnify  them- 
•elves  by  harassing  and  pillaging  Protestant 
Di  fleet!  t  era  -  * 

The  oourt  had  changed  its.fiftce.  The  scarf 
and  caosock  could  haitily  appear  there  without 
•ailing  forth  sneers  and  malicious  whispers. 
Maids  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  and  lords 
•f  the  bed-chamber  bowod  low,  when  the  puri- 
tanical Tisage  and  the  paritanical  garb,  so  long 
the  favourite  subjects  of  mockery  in  fashionable 
inclee^  were  seen  in  the  galleries.  Taunton, 
which  had  been-  during  two  generations  the 
•troD^iold  of  the  Roundhead  party  in  the  west, 
Vhioh  had  twice  resolutely  repelled  the  armies 
•f  Charles  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one 
man  to  support  Monmouth,  and  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  shambles  by  ELrke  and 
JaflBrejs,  seemed  to  have  sudde^y  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Oxford  had  once  occupied  in 
the  royal  faTour.f  The  king  constrained  him- 
self to  show  even  fawning  courtesy  to  eminent 
Dissenters.  To  some  he  offered  money,  to  some 
municipal  honours,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
stlationa  and  friends  who,  having  been  impli- 
cated in  the  Rye  House  Plot^  or  having  joined 
the  ^ndard  of  Monmouth,  were  now  wander- 
ing on  the  Continent,  or  toiling  among  the 
aagar-eanes  of  Barbadoes.  He  affected  even 
to  sympathise  with  the  kindae^  whit^  the 
SagUah  Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign  breth- 
ren. A.  second  and  a  third  proclamation  were 
published  at  Edinburgh,  which  greatly  extended 
the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Preeby- 
teriana  by  the  edict  of  Febroaiy.J  The  ba- 
aSshed  Huguenots  oa  whom  the  king  had  frowned 
daring  many  months,  and  whom  he  had  de- 
frauded of  the  alms  contributed  by  the  nation, 
Vicre  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  order  of 
eouncU  was  issued,  appealing  again  in  their 

Wftrraat  Book  of  th«  Tremgxuj.    8eo  partlealarly  th« 
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behalf  to  the  public  libaralitr.  The  rule  which 
required  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  the  Angli- 
can worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
silently  abrogated ;  andN  the  defenders  of  the 
king's  policy  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that 
this  rule,  which,  as  we  know  firom  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  con- 
cert with  Barillon,  had  been  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church.} 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  ad- 
versaries, the  friends  of  the  Church  were  not 
less  active.  Of  the  acrimony  and  scorn  widi 
which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the  Re- 
storation, been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
sectaries,  scarcely  a  trace  was  discernible. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated  as  schis- 
matics and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow-Pro- 
testants, weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  stlQ 
brethren,  whose  scruples  were  entitled  to  tender 
regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this  crisis 
to  the  cause  of  the  English  Constitutioii  and  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  their  generosity  should 
be  speedily  and  largely  rewarded.  They  should 
have,  instead  of  an  indulgence  which  was  of  no 
legal  validity,  a  real  indulgence,  secured  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible 
attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word 

Sreseribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now 
eclored  themselves  favourable,  not  only  to 
toleradon,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The 
dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  atUtudea 
had  too  long  divided  those  who  were  agreed  aa 
to  the  essentials  of  religion.  When  the  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  tin  common  enemy 
was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  would  be  ready  to  make  every  fur  con- 
cession. If  the  dissenters  would  demand  only 
what  was  reasonable,  not  only  civil,  but  eccle- 
siastical dignities  would  be  open  to  them;  and 
Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any 
stain  on  their  honour  or  their  conscience,  to  sit 
on  the  episcopal  Bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  4n  which  the 
cause  of  the  oourt  and  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were  at  this  time  eagerly  and  anxiously  pleaded 
before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fttte  of  his  persecutors, 
one  only  is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter.  In  this  masterly  little  tract,  all  the 
arguments  which  could  convince  a  Nonconform- 
ist that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  pre- 
fer an  alliance  with  the  Church  to  an  allianca 
with  the  court,  were  condensed  into  the  smallest 
compass,  arranged  in  the  most  perspicuoua 
order,  illustrated  with  lively  wit,  imd  enforced 
by  an  eloquence  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its 
utmost  vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of 
exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effect 
of  this  paper  was  immense;  for,  as  it  was  only 
a  single  sheet,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  circulated  by  the  post ;  and  there  was  no 
comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was 
not  felt.    Twenty-four  answers  were  published^ 


ibr  me  to  dte  all  the  pamphlete  from  which  I  have  Ibrmttd 
my  nottott  of  the  etste  of  partlee  at  this  Ume. 

t  better  to  aUMBtev. 

1  WoOrow,  Appendix,  toL  fl.  Noe.  132, 184. 

iLoDdon  Oaiatte,  April  2L  1667 ;  AaimadrenloDP  oo  a 
late  paper  enttOed  A  Letter  to  a  DIaeenter,  hy  U.  &  QUnaf^ 
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bnt  tb©  town  pronomioed  thut  they  were  ftH 
bad,  and  tbat  Lcstrange's  was  the  wont  of  the 
twenty -four.*  The  goTernment  was  greatly  irri- 
tated, and  BiHired  no  pains  to  diseover  the  an- 
thor  of  the  letter ;  but  it  was  found  Itapossible 
to  proenre  legal  evidence  agaiost  him.  Some 
imagined  that  they  recognised  the  sentiments 
»nd  diction  of  Temple.f  But,  in  truth,  that 
unplitnde  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  that  viva- 
city of  fancy,  that  terse  and  enorgctfo  style, 
that  placid  cKgnity,  half  courtly,  half  philoso- 
phical, which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict 
eonld  not  for  a  moment  derange,  belonged  to 
Halifkx,  and  to  Halifliiz  alone. 

The  DlssenlerB  wavered;  nor  Is  ft  any  re- 
proach to  them  that  they  did  so.  They  were 
suffering,  and  the  king  had  given  them  relief 
Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  fVom  con- 
finement ;  others  had  yentared  to  retnm  ftrom 
exile.  Congregations  which  had  hitherto  met 
only  by  stealth  and  In  darkness,  now  assembled 
at  noon-day,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the 
hearing  of  magistrates,  church-wardens,  and 
constables.  Modest  buildings  for  the  worship 
of  God  after  the  Puritan  fiishion  began  to  arise 
all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller  will 
still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on  some  of  the 
oldest  meeting-houses.  Nevertheless,  the  offers 
Of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far 
more  attractive  than  those  of  the  king.  The 
declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity. 
li  suspended  the  penal  statutes  against  noncon- 
fbrmity  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  fVinda- 
mental  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  legislature  should  re- 
main suspended.  What  was  the  ralue  of  pri- 
tileges  which  must  be  held  by  a  tenure  at  once 
so  Ignominious  and  so  insecure  f  There  might 
soon  be  a  dendse  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  religion  might  sit  on 
the  throne.  A  Parliament  composed  of  Church- 
men might  bo  assembled.  How  deplorable 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who 
had  been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the 
Constitution!  The  Church  offered  an  indul- 
cence  veiy  different  from  that  granted  by 
James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  a^ 
the  Great  Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties 
pomised  religious  liberty  to  the  separatist; 
but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase  it  by 
sacrificing  civil  liberty,  the  other  party  invited 
him  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  to- 
gether. 

For  (hese  reasons,  even  if  it  could  be  be- 
Ueved  that  the  court  was  sincere,  a  Dissenter 
might  rcasqnably'  hare  determined  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee 
was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  court?  All 
men  knew  what  the  conduct  of  James  had  been 
up  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  impossible, 
faideed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced 
hy  argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advan- 
tages of  toleration.  But  James  did  not  pretend 
to  have  been  recently  convinced.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  otaitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting 
tiiat  he  had,  during  many  years,  been,  on 
principle,   adverse    to    all   intolerance.     Tet, 

•  Lettninga'i  Answnt  to  »  L»tter  to  a  I>liMit«r»  Otre'i 
AnlmadrenioiM  on  »  Laltrr  to  »  Dintntar;  DUogae  be- 
tve«n  Hurry  and  Boger;  tbat  ii  to  waj,  Bmttj  0u9  and 
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within  A  few  months,  he  had  persecntod  W9k, 
women,  yonng  glris,  to  the  death  for  thoir  lell* 
glon.     Had  he  beec'  acting  against  light  aaC 
against  the  coavioticns  of  his  eonsclance  then? 
Or  was  be  tittering  a  deliberate  fals^ood  aowf 
Prom  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape;  aa4 
either  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  tha 
kittg*8  character  tor  honesty.    It  was  aoterioaiL 
also,  that  he  had  been  completely  enfejugatat 
by  Che  Jesuits.    Only  a  few  days  before  tkt 
puUicatioA  of  the  Indnlgenea^  that  order  hat 
been  honoured,   in    spite  of  the  well-kaowtt 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new  mark  of  hla 
confidence  and  approbation.      His   oonftasoiik 
Father  Mansnete,  a   Fnmcisoan,  whoeo  mlM 
temper  and    irreproachable    life  commanded 
general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated 
by  Tyreonnel  and  Petre,  had  been  discarded 
The  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  an  Bnglisb^ 
man  named  Warner,  who  had  aposta^zed  ftom 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  had  tosnod 
Jesnit    To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholioa  and 
to  the  nuncio  this  change  was  fisr  from  ag>eo* 
able.    By  every  Protestant  it  was  regarded  oa 
a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  ov«r 
the  royal  mind  was  absolute.  {  Whatever  prnisei 
those  fathers  might  Justly  claim,  flattery  itself 
could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide  liberality 
or  strict  veracity.    That  they  had  never  aero* 
pled,  when  the  interest  of  their  faith  or  of  theiv 
order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil 
sword,  or  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good 
fUth,  had  been  proclahned  to  the  world,  not 
only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whoM 
virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Chmreh 
of  Rome.    It  was  incredible  that  a  devotod  dis» 
ciple  of  the  Jesuit  should  be  on  principle  seal* 
ous  for  freedom  of  conscience;   but  it  waa 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might 
think  himself  Justified  in  disguising  hla  real 
sentiments,  in  order  to  render  a  service  to  hifl 
religion.    It  waa  cdrtain  that  the  king  at  heart 
preferred  the  Chuznhmen  to  the  Puritans.    It 
was  certain  that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the  Chnrohmen,  he  had  never  ahowii 
the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.     Could 
it  then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would 
even  now  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  wocdd 
willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans?     His  word, 
repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  flrom 
invading  the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which 
had  given  such  signal  prooih  of  affection  and 
fidelity  to  his  house.     What  security,   then, 
could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  him 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousaiid  inexj^bls 
wounds  inflicted  and  endnred  7 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  Indulgence  had  subdded.  It 
appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken  place  in  the 
F^iritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by  a  few 
busy  men  whose  Judgment  was  defective  or  waa 
biased  by  interest^  supported  the  king.  Henxj 
Care,  who  had  long  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
active  pamphleteer  among  the  Nonconformiata, 
and  who  had.  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot» 
assailed  James  with  the  utmost  fru'y  in  a  weekly 
Journal  enticed  the  Packet  of  Advice   tt6m 
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Borne,  WM  now  as  loud  In  adalation  u  he  bad 
Ibrmerly  been  lo  oalamny  and  insult.*  The 
ehief  agent  who  waa  employed  by  the  j^vern- 
ment  to  manage  the  Presbyterians  '^aa  Vincent 
Alsop,  a  dirine  of  tome  note  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a'lrriter.  His  son,  who  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason,  reoeired  a  pardon;  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  father  was  thus  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  co,urt.t  With  Alsop 
was  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  Sosewell  had, 
daring  that  persecution  of  the  Didsenters  which 
fbllowed  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
been  falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
pTemment,  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by  Jef- 
n«y8,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  erl- 
dence,  been  convicted  by  a  packed  jury.  The 
isjnstice  of  the  verdict  waa  so  gross  that  the 
very  courtiers  cried  shame.  One  Tory  gentle- 
man who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instantiy  to 
Charles,  and  declared  that  the  neck  of  the 
most  loyal  subject  in  Engla&d  would  not  be 
lafb  if  Rosewell  suifered.  The  jurymen  them- 
self  es  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought 
over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  th'bm- 
teWes  to  save  the  fife  of  the  prisoner.  At 
length  a  pardon  was  granted;  but  Rosewell 
remained  bound  under  heavy  recognisances  to 
good  behaviour  during  life,  and  to  periodical 
appearance  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  His 
TeoognisancaB  were  now  discharged  by  the  royal 
commaad,  and  in  this  way  his  services,  were 
secured.  { 

The  business  of  gaining  the  independents  was 
principally  intrusted  to  one  of  their  minister^ 
named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a  weak,  vio* 
lent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  tiliat 
he  had  been  by  name  proscribe  in  several  pro- 
clamations. He  now  made  his  peace,  and  went 
as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever  done  in  fac- 
tion. He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly 
recommended  measures  ftrom  which  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It 
was  remarked  that  he  was  constantly  at  the 
palace  and  ftrequently  in  the  closet,  that  he  lived 
with  a  splendour  to  which  the  Puritan  divines 
were  little  accustomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetu- 
ally surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest 
to  procure  them  offices  or  pardons.! 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William 
Penn.  Penn  had  never  been  a  strong-headed 
man :  the  life  which  he  had  been  leading  dur- 
ing two  years  had  not  a  little  impair^  his 
moral  sensibility ;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever 
reproached  him,  he  comforted  himself  by  re- 
peating that  he  had  n  good  and  noble  end  in 
view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  aervioej 
in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men  and  of  others 
less  oonspiouons,  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
Jang  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
JMsmters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice 
remarked  that  the  language  of  these  composi- 
tions was  as  fulsomely  servile  as  any  thing  that 
eonld  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulo^es  pro- 
nouneed  by  bishops  on  the  Stuarts;  but,  on 
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close  inquiry,  it  will  appear  tiMt  the  disgrace 
belongs  to  but  a  small  part  of  the  Puritan 
party.  There  was  scarcely  a  market-town  in 
England  without  at  least  a  knot  of  aeparatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them  to  ex* 
press  their  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence.  Cirw 
onlar  letters,  imploring  them  to  sign,  were  sent 
to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  such  uum* 
bers  that  the  -a^l-bags,  it  waa  sportively  said, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Yet  all 
the  addresses  which  could  be  obtained  firom  all 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents^  and  Baptists 
scattered  over  England  did  not  in  six  moatha 
amount  to  sixty ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  t* 
believe  that  any  of  these  addraflaea  was  nume- 
rously signed.  II 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Noaoonfomustar 
flrmly  attached  t<^  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting 
the  promises  of  the  king  awl  of  the  Jesuits, 
steadily  revised  to  return  thanks  for  a  favouv 
which,  it  might  well  be*  suspected,  concealed  • 
snare.  This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  mosi 
iUuetrious  chieft  of  the  party.  One  of  thess 
was  Baxter*  He  had,  as  we  haTO  seen,  been 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  aeeeaslon  of 
James,  had  been  brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys^ 
and  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  suoh  as  the 
courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in  the  hidnA 
of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  prison  when  the  court  began  to  think 
seriously  of  gaining  the  Noneonformists.  Ht 
was  itot  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was  informed 
that,  if  he  chose  to  reside  m  London,  he  toigfal 
do  so  without  fearing  that  the  five  Mile  Ael 
would  be  enforced  against  him.  The  govern* 
ment  probably  hoped  that  the  reooUection  of 
past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease 
would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  ca 
RoeeweU  and  Lobb.  The  hope  was  disappointed. 
Baxter  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor  to  be 
deceived.  He  refused  to  join  hi  any  address 
of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  smd  exerted  all 
hie  influence  to  promote  good  feding  between 
the  Church  and  the  Presbyterians. f 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Baxter^ 
been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  reoent  change 
of  measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had 
flung  Baxter  into  jail  had  driven  Howe  into 
banishment;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been 
let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Howe  re- 
turned fW>m  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  Whitehall  that  Howe  would  exert  in 
favour  of  the.  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  him- 
self condescended  to  ask  the  h^  of  the  sub- 
ject whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  appears 
to  htf^e  hesitated;  but  the  influence  of  ths 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the 
Constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbytcnrian  mi- 
nisters was  held  at  his  house,  to  eoxnider  the 
state  of  ailairs,  and  to  determine  on  the  conns 
to  be  adopted.  There  waa  great  anxiety  at  the 
palace  to  know  the  result    Two  royal  messen- 
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gers  vere  in  attendanoe  daring  the  disousaion. 
dNiey  carriad  baok  tbe  anwelcome  news  tbat 
Howe  had  deolartd  himself  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had,  afUr 
loDg  debate,  eanisd  with  hin  the  majoritj  of 
(he  assembly.* 

To  tiie  -names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be 
added  the  nsma  of  a  man  far  below  them  in 
station  and  in  aoqdb>ed  knowledge,  but  in  vir- 
tue their  equal,  and  in  genius  Uimv  superior, 
John  Bunyaa.  Banyan  Imd  been  bred  a  tinker, 
and  had.  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Par- 
tiamcntaiy  army.  Barly  in  his  life  he  had  been 
ftarfully  tortured  by  rtmorse  for  his  youthful 
sins,  the  w«rst  of  frhioh  seem,  however,  to  hare 
been  such  as  the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen 
•ensibiUfy  and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
his  intenial  eanfliels  singularly  terrible.  Ha 
lanoied  that  he  waa  under  sentenoe  of  reproba- 
tion, that  he  had  oommitted  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ohost,  that  he  had  sold.  Christ,  that 
he  was  actttally  posseseed  by  a  demon.  3ome- 
thaes  bud  voices  fawaa  heaven  oried  out  to  warn 
him.  SometnaM  fieodSiWhiS|>ered  impious  sug- 
gestioas  in  hia  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops«  «ii  whioh  the  sua  shone  brightly* 
but  from  which  ha  was  separated  by  a  waste  of 
wow*  He  feit  the  devil  behind  him  pulling  his 
elelhes.'  H»  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain 
liad  been  set  apon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was 
about  to  buTst  asaader  like  Judas.  His  mental 
l^ony  disordered  his  health.  One  day  he  shook 
Hke  a  man  ia  the  pa^y.  On  another  day  he 
feit  a  fire  within  his  breast  It  is  difficult  to 
anderstaad  how  he  survived  sufferings  so  in* 
tonse  and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the 
ah>uds  broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair,  the 
penitent  passed  te  a  state  of  serene  felici^. 
An  ifresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  im- 
part io  otlHTs  the  blessings  of  whioh  he  was 
himself  poeseised.f  He  joined  the  Baptists, 
and  beesne  a  preaoher  and  a  writer.  His  edu- 
aation  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew 
no  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was<^q)okea 
l^  the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no 
great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception, 
an  important  exception  uadpubtedly.  ti  our 
AOble  tiaaslatioa  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling 
was  bad.  He  flnequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Yet  the  native  force  of  genius, 
and  Ms  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  reli- 
•gious  pasBioa%  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply 
fluppUed  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  His 
rado  oratoiy  reused  and  melted  hearers  who 
'tistened  without  iaterest  to  the  laboured  dis- 
courses cf  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His 
works  were  widely  circulated  (unong  the  hum- 
bler elassea.  One  of  them,  the  Pilg^m's  Pro- 
gress, was,  ia  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into 
several  Ibreiga  languages.  It  was,  however, 
f  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
had  been,  daring  near  a  century,  the  deligl^t 
of  pioua  cottagers  and  artisans  before  it  was 
•publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  high  lite- 
.  niy  eminaaoe.  At  length  critics  condescended 
to  ia<|uire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so 
durable  a  popularity  lay.    They  were  compelled 
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to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged 
mon  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  th%. 
despised  little  book  wad  really  a  master-piece. 
Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of  alle- 
gorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators, 
or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other 
allegorists  have  shown  equal  ingenuity,  hut  no 
other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  oljects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.J 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dis- 
senter had  suffered  more  severely  under  the 
pezml  laws  than  John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty* 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Resto- 
ration, he  hod  passed  twelve  in  confinement. 
He  still  persisted  in  preaching;  but,  that  ha 
might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  oftei 
introduced  into  meetings  through  bock  doors, 
with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back  and  a  whip  in 
his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own 
ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  In- 
dUgence  with  delight  He  was  now,  at  length, 
free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  con- 
gregation rapidly  increased;  thousands  hung 
upon  hia  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ori- 
gmally  resided,  money  was  plentifullv  contri- 
buted to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him.  His 
infiuence  among  the  common  people  was  such 
that  the  government  would  willingly  have  he- 
stowed  on  him  some  municipal  office ;  but  his 
vigorous  understanding  and  his  stout  English 
heart  were  proof  against  all  deluuon  and  all 
temptation.  He  felt  assured  that  the  proffered 
toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended  to  lura 
the  Puritan  party  to  destruction;  nor  would 
he  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not 
legally  qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment} 

Qreat  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with 
the  Baptists,  that  of  William  Baffin  was  still 
greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  man  among  them 
in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings  ; 
but  he  did  not  live  by  preacMng.  He  traded 
largely ;  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  London 
stood  high ;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ampio 
fortune.  Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  con- 
juncture, have  rendered  more  valuable  services 
to  the  court.  But  between  him  and  the  court 
was  interaosed  the  remembrance  of  one  tcrribia 
event  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two 
HewUngs,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the 
victims  of  the  Bloody  Assises,  had  been  the 
most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  of 
one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
responsible.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger 
brother.  The  poor  lad*s  sister  had  been  ushered 
by  Churchill  into  the  royal  presmce,  and  had 
begged  for  mercy;  but  the  Hng's  heart  had 
been  obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  family 
had  been  great;  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  ba 
pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  waa 
left  destitute,  the  survivor  of  those  who  should 
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(ftVe  «mrnT6d  bfm.  The  heartless  and  Tensi 
^copbants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by  themselves, 
thoaght  that  the  old  man  would  be  easily  pro- 
pitiated by  an  alderman's  gown,  and  by  some 
eompensation  in  money  for  the  property  which 
bis  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  king  determined  to  try  what  effect  his 
own  clTiUties  would  produce.  BjfBn  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  palace.  He  found  a  brilliant 
circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled. 
James  immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
T«ry  graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying.  "I 
fiare  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  aldermi^ti 
of  London."  The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at 
the  king,  burst  into  tears,  and  made  answer, 
*•  Sir,  I  am  worn  out ;  I  am  unfit  to  serve  your 
majesty  or  the  city.  And,  sir,  the  death  of  my 
poor  boys  broke  my  heart.  That  wound  is  as 
ftesh  as  ever.  I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave," 
The  king  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in  some  con- 
f^ision,  and  then  said,  <'  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find 
a  baUam  for  thalT  sore."  Assuredly  James  did 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  cruel  or  insolent; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
unusually  gende  mood.  Tet  no  speech  that  is 
recorded  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable  a  notion 
of  his  character  as  these  few  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  hard-hearted  and  low-minded 
man,  unable  to  conceive  any  laceration  of  the 
affections  for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would 
not  be  a  full  compensation.* 

The  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was 
fiavourable  to  the  king's  new  policy  had  fVbm 
the  first  been  a  minority,  ana  soon  began  to 
diminish ;  for  tiie  Konconformists  perceived  in 
no  long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had 
been  abridged  rather  than  extended  by  the 
Indulgence.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of 
th«  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church 
of  England  only  because  he  conceived  that  she 
too  much  resembled  her  superb  and  voluptuous 
sister,  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of 
the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  of  that  alliance  which  some 
of  his  pastors  had  formed  with  the  court  was 
that  the  religion  of  the  court  should  be  respect- 
fully and  tenderly  treated.  He  soon  began  to 
regret  the  days  of  persecution.  While  the 
penal  laws  were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the 
words  of  life  in  secret  and  at  his  peril ;  but  still 
be  had  heard  them.  When  the  brethren  were 
assembled  in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the 
sentinels  had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had 
been  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of 
a  butcher  or  a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the 
tries,  then  at  least  God  was  truly  worshipped. 
Ko  portion  of  Divine  truth  was  suppressed  or 
tfoftened  down  for  any  worldly  object  All  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology 
vere  foUj,  and  even  coarsely  set  forth.  To  the 
errors  of  Rome  no  quarter  was  given.  The 
beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  mystical 
Je2ebel,  the  mysUcal  Babylon,  were  the  phrases 
ordinarily' employed  to  describe  that  august 
and  fascinating  superstition.  Such  had  been 
4>nce  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell, 
and  of  other  mioisters  who  had  of  late  been  well 
received  at  the  palace;  but  sack  was  now  their 
■  ■  "I'  '  ■       '      .    ■  ■■ '     ■  ■        — .— ■    I  .III, 
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Style  no  longer.  Divines  who  aspired  to  a  high 
place  in  the  king's  favour  and  ooafidenoe  eould 
not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the  king's 
religion.  Congregations  therefore  oomplained 
loudly  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Deola* 
ration  which  purported  to  give  them  entbe  free- 
dom of  conscienoe,  they  had  never  oaee  heard 
the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithftilly  preached. 
Formerly  they  had  been  forced  to  match  thefer 
spiritual  nutriment  by  steahh ;  bat,  when  they 
had  snatched  it,  they  foand  it  seasoned  exactly 
to  their  taste.  They  vere  now  at  liberty  to 
feed;  but  their  food  liad  lost  aH  its  savour. 
They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edi* 
fees ;  but  they  heard  discourses  Air  less  to  their 
taste  than  they  would  have  heard  ftom  the 
rector.  At  the  parish  church,  the  will-worship 
and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  evety  Sunday 
attacked  with  energy;  but  at  the  meeting- 
house, tho  pastor,  who  had  af^w  months  before 
reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  careftilly  abst^ned  fnm 
censuring  Popery,  or  oonTeyed  his  censures  in 
language  too  delicate  to  sho<$k  even  the  ears  of 
Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any 
creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  RomaA 
Catholic  doctrines  had  undergone  no  alteratton. 
Within  living  memory,  never  had  Roman  Catko- 
lie  priests  been  so  active  in  the  irork  of  making 
proselytes ;  never  had  so  many  Roman  Catholie 
publications  issued  ttom  the  press ;  never  had 
the  attention  of  all  who  cared  about  religion 
been  so  closely  fixed  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestanta  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theologians 
who  had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery 
when  Popery  was  comparatively  harmless  and 
helpless,,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of  real 
danger  to  the  Reformed  faith  had  arrived, 
studiously  avoided  uttering  one  word  which 
could  give  offence  to  a  Jesuit  ?  Their  conduct 
was  indeed  Easily  explained.  It  was  known 
that  some  of  them  haid  obtidned  pardons.  It 
was  suspected  that  others  had  obtained  money. 
Their  prototype  might  be  found  in  that  weak 
apostle  who  fk-om  fear  denied  the  Master  and 
friend  to  whom  he  had  boastftiUy  professed  the 
firmest  attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostle 
who  sold  his  Lord  for  a  handfhl  of  silver.f 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been 
gained  by  the  court  were  rapidly  losing  the 
influence  which  they  had  once  possessed  over 
their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secta- 
ries found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong 
religious  sympathy  toward  those  bishorps  and 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  in  spite 
of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  pro- 
mises, were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Anglican  body  and  the 
Puritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal 
enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  every  step  which  they  made  toward 
union  increased  the  influenee  of  him  who  was 
their  common  head.  William  was  in  all  things 
fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  English  nation.  He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  member  of  either;  yet  neither, 
when  in  a  reasonable  mood,  could  reftise  to 
regard  him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theology 
agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.     At  the  same 
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time,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not,  indeed,  as 
a  divine  institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawful 
and  an  eminently  useful  form  of  church  govem- 
tnent.  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes, 
festivals,  and  liturgies  be  considered  of  no  Tital 
imporUnce.  A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to 
which  he  had  been  eorlj  accustomed,  would 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  whioh 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted 
only  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  persecute 
his  brother  Protestants  whose  consciences  did 
not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example.  Two 
years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
mimcrous  bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean, 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed 
out ;  but  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed  Church- 
men against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters  against 
Churchmen  had  been  so  tempered  by  common 
adversity  and  danger,  that  the  lukewarmness 
irhich  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
vas  now  reckoned  among  his  chief  Tirtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  For 
a  time  hopes  were  entertained  at  Whitehall 
tiiat  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con-' 
science  would  at  least  preTent  him  from  pub- 
,  Ucly  expressing  disapprobation  of  a* policy 
which  had  a  specious  show  of  Uberality.  Penn 
sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
even  went  thither  in  the  hope  that  his  elo- 
quence, of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion,  would 
proTe  irresistible;  but  though  he  harangued 
on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness 
which  tired  his  hearers  out,  and  though  he 
assured  them  that  the  approach  of  a  golden  age 
of  religious  liberty  had  been  rsTcaled  to  him 
by  a  man  who  was  permitted  to  converse  with 
angels,  no  impression  was  made  on  the  prince.* 
<'You  ask  me,"  said  William  to  one  of  the 
king^s  agents,  **io  conntenanco  an  attack  on 
my  own  religion.  I  cannot  with  a  safe  con- 
science do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the 
crown  of  England,  nor  for  the  empire  of  the 
world."  These  words  were  reported  to  the  king, 
and  disturbed  Mm  greatly,  f  He  wrote  urgent 
letters  with  his  own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  royal  family ;  he  was,  as  such,  entitled  to 
expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches ; 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed 
in  a  matter  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  At 
other  times,  a  bait  which  was  thought  irresisti- 
ble was  offejred.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  oa  this  one  point,  the  English  government 
would,  in  return,  co-operate  with  hii^  strenu- 
ously against  France.  He  was  not  to  be  so 
deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the 
support  of  a  Parliament,  would,  even  If  not 
unwilling,  be  unable  to  render  effectual  service 
to  the  common  cause  of  Europe;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament  were 
assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  houses 
would  be  that  the  Declaration  should  be  can- 
celled. 

Tlie  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  sug- 
gested by  her  husband.    Their  joint  opinion 
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was  conveyed  to  the  king  in  trm  but  temperatl 
terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  regret- 
ted the  course  which  hfs  mijesty  had  adopted* 
They  were  convinced  that  he  had  usurped  % 
prerogative  which  did  not  by  law  belong  to  him. 
Against  that  usurpation  they  protested,  not 
only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  membert 
of  the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
miuntaining  the  rights  of  that  crown  which 
they  might  one  day  wear ;  for  experience  had 
shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  mor« 
pernicious  than  itself;  and  it  mi^t  reasonably 
be  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and  ineensea 
by  the  prospeot  of  despotism,  might  coneeive  4 
disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  th«  ' 
king,  was,  that  he  would  in  all  things  govern 
according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  bj 
competent  authority,  and  that  some  -part  of  the 
Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  embodied  in  aa 
act  of  Parliament  They  were  not  persecutors. 
They  should  with  pleasure  see  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a 
proper  manner  from  all  penal  statutes.  Thej 
should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Dissenters 
admitted  in  a,  proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At 
that  point  they  must  stop.  They  could  not  but 
entertain  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Boman 
Catholics  were  made  capable  of  public  trust, 
great  evils  would  ensue,  and  they  intimated 
not  obscurely  that  their  apprehensions  arose 
chiefly  from  the  conduct  of  James. ^ 

The  opinion  expressed  "by  the  prince  and* 
princess  respecting  the  disabilities  to  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  irere  subject  was  that  of 
almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who 
were  then  sealous  for  political  and  religious 
fireedom.  In  our  age,  on  the  contrary,  enlight- 
ened men  have  often  pronounced,  with  regret, 
that,  on  this  one  point,  WilUam  appears  to  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  his  father-in- 
law.  The  truth  is,  that  some  considerations 
which  are  necessary  to  the  farming  of  a  correct 
judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  writers  of  the  nineteentii  century. 

There  are  two  opposits  errors  into  which 
those  who  study  the  annals  of  our  countxy  ar^ 
in  constant  danger  of  falling,  the  error  of  judg- 
ing the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of 
judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The  former 
is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence  what- 
ever is  old,  the  latter  of  minds  readily  attracted 
by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of 
conservative  politicians  on  the  questions  of  their 
own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually  iilfacts 
the  speculations  of  writers  oi  the  liberal  school 
when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earikr 
age.  The  former  error  is  the  more  pemiciona 
in  a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  an  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  oar 
time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolntioii 
whieh  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  vrilSk 
steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  two 
extremea    The  question  whether  members  of 
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tfktt  Romtn  Oathofie  Chunh  ooold  b«  iafely  sd- 
adtled  to  Pftriiament  and  to  offioo  oonTuUod 
•ar  oottntry  duriag  tbo  reign  of  Jamea  tho 
fieeond,  was  set  at  rest  bj  *bi8  downfall,  and, 
fabving  slept  daring  more  than  a  cenUur,  was 
reriT^  by  that  great  sttrring  of  the  nnman 
aiittd  wliich  followed  the  meeting  of  theltatlonal 
JUsembly  of  Pranee.  During  thirty  years  the 
Contest  went  on  in  both  honses  of  Parliament^ 
In  eTery  constituent  body;  in  every  sooiid  cirele. 
it  destroyed  adninistrattens,  broke  np  parties, 
made  all  goTernment  in  one  paH  of  the  empire 
impossible,  and  at  length  brought  ns  to  the 
ver^  of  oiTxl  war.  Etou  when  the  straggle 
had  terminated,  tiie  passtbns  to  whioh  it  had 
ipten  birth  still  eontinned  to  rage.  It  was 
*  asareely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was 
wnder  the  inflaence  of  those  passions  to  see  the 
•venU  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a  peorlbetly 
forrect  light. 

One  elass  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true 
proposition  that  the  RcTolntton  had  been  a  great 
weasing  to  oar  coantry,  arrired  at  the  false 
oondnsion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen  of 
the  Berolation  had  thought  necessary  for  the 

r  lection  of  our  religion  ond  our  freedom  ooald 
safely  abolished.  Another  elass,  starting 
from  the  tme  proposition  that  the  disabilities 
Imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been 
pffodoctiTO  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrired  at 
be  fklse  conclusion  that  there  never  coald  have 
been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  coold  hare 
been  nsef  ol  and  necessary.  The  former  Ikllacy 
penrades  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned 
todon.  The  latter  was  not  altogether  without 
laflaenoe  even  on  an  intellect  so  cdim  and  phi- 
losophical as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
Bmtiott,  that  we  may  Tindicate  the  course  whieh 
was  nnanimously  approi«d  by  all  the  great 
English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
whieh  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
great  English  statesmen*  of  our  ovm  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citiien 
•hould  be  excluded  from  civil  employment  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions :  but  a  choice 
between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to 
human  wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in 
Boch  a  situation  that  the  majority  must  either 
impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and  that 
what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
justly  condemned  as  persecution,  may  fsU  within 
die  bounds  of  legitimate  self-defence ;  and  such 
was,  in  the  year  1687,  the  situation  of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
James  possessed  the  right  of  naming  almost  all 
public  functionaries,  political,  judicial,  eccle- 
iiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  exerdse 
of  tiiis  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now 
•re,  under  t^e  necessity  of  acting  in  ooiSbrmlty 
writh  the  advice  of  ministers  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that,  unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to 
bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants,  it  would 
be  fa  his  power  to  bestow  oifice  on  none  but 
Bomaa  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
few  in  number,  and  among  them  was  not  a  sin* 
cle  man  whose  services  could  be  seriously  missed 
DJ  the  Commonwealth.  The  proportion  Which 
tliey  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  present ;  for  at  present 
S  constant  stream  of  emigration  runs  from  ire- 


land  to  our  great  towns ;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish 
colony.  Forty*nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political, 
legal,  and  militant  ability  and  knowledge  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom*  were  Protestant.  Never- 
theless, the  king,  nnder  a  strong  infatuatioa» 
had  detennined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  % 
means  of  making  nfoselytes.  To  be  of  his 
Church  was,  in  hu  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifi* 
cations  for  offioe.  To  be  of  the  ^tional  Church 
was  a  positive  disquiUification.  He  reprobated, 
it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded 
by  some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
the  monstreus  ii\>usdoe  of  that  test  whidh 
excluded  a  smaU  minority  of  the  nation  from 
publiq  trust;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  Ume, 
instituting  a  test  which  excluded  the  minority. 
He  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good 
financier  and  a  loyal  sul^^ct  should  be  excluded 
from  the  post  of  lord  treasurer  merely  for  being 
a  Papist;  but  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  lord 
treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a  good  finaa* 
eier  and  a  loyal  sul^ect  merely  for  bmng  % 
Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
declared  his  resolution  never  to  put  the  white 
staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic.  With  many 
other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the 
same  way.  Already  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  secre- 
,tary  of  state,  the  lord  high  commissioner  of 
Scotland,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre- 
tary of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be^ 
Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  functionaries 
had  been  bred  Churchmen,  and  had  been  gnil^ 
of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or 
to  keep  their  high  places.  Those  Protestants 
who  sUU  held  important  posts  in  the  govern* 
ment  held  them*  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situa- 
tions of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by 
the  fiivonred  dass.  Roman  Catholics  ahready 
swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  puUie 
service.  They  were  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  Judges,  Justices  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  envoys  to  foreign 
courts,  colonels  of  regiments,  governors  of  for- 
tresses. The  share  whioh  in  a  few  months  they 
had  obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times  as  great 
as  they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  sys- 
tem. Yet  this  was  not  the  worst  They  were 
made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Englai^.  Men 
who  had  assured  the  king  that  thev^eld  his 
faith  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  and  exercised 
supreme  Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity 
were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed  Papists,  and 
some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And  all  this 
had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery 
were  stfll  unrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still 
a  strong  interest  in  simulating  respect  for4he 
rights  of  consdenee.  What^  then,  was  his  con- 
duct likely  to  be.  If  his  subjects  consented  to 
free  him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the 
shadow  of  restndnt?  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  effectually 
excluded  from  employment  l^  a  strictly  legal 
use  of  the  royal  pterogatlve,  as  ever  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  hj  act  of  Parliament! 
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How  obstinately  Jamet  was  deteniiiB#d  to 

bestow  on  the  memberB  of  his  oim  Chiuroh  a' 
■hftr^  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  importanee  ia  proved  by 
the  instruptions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age, 
he  drew  up  for  the  guidanee  of  fait  son.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  without  mingled  pity  and 
derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind- on  whioh  all 
llie  discipline  of  experienoe  and  adversity  had 
been  exhausted  in  Taitr^  The  pretender  is 
advised,  if  ever  hr should  reign  in  England,  to 
ttalte  a  partition  of  offices,  and  carefully  to 
reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  orEome 
a  portion  which  might  have  sufficed  for  them 
if  they  had  been  one-half  instead  ^one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  nation.  One  secretary  of  state,  one 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  ai 
war,  the  majority  of  the  grwt  dignitaries  of 
the  household,  the  mi^on^J  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics*  Such 
were  the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse 
bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment  whioh 
ki^  appalled  the  whole  worid.  Ia  it  t^en  poa- 
stble  to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name 
of  religious  liber^,  had  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  check  ?  % 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  uBdiscening  as 
was  his  seal  for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  £ave 
felt  that  the  partiality  with  whidi  honours  and 
•molnments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  nation.  >  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Aot^ 
were  repealed,  the  Protestants  were  entitled  to*^ 
some  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
word  equivalent,  then  lati^y  imported  from 
France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  ail  the  coffee- 
house  orators;  but  at  length  a  few  pagea  of 
keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm  written  by 
Halifax  put  an  end  to  these  idle  projects.  One 
of  Penn's  schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into 
three  equal  ports,  and  that  to  one  only  of  those 
parts  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
be  admitted.  Bven  under  such  aa  arrangement 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
obtained  near  twenty  times  their  fair  portion 
of  official  appointments,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  king  would  have  consented ;  but,  ^d 
he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that 
he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain  Y  The  dilemma 
propounded  by  Halifax  was  unanswerable.  If 
laws  ai^binding  on  you,  observe  the  law  which 
now  exlRs.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it 
fa  idle  to  offer  us  a  law  aa  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  whether  secular  offices  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While  James 
was  king,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
•xolusion;  and  the  only  question  was  who 
should  be  excluded,  Papists  or  Protestants,  the 
few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand  EngUsh- 
men  or  five  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  those  who  supported  him  conceived  that  they 
sonld  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they  acted 
toward  the  English  Roman  Catholics  with  the 


•  JohnstoDe,  Jan.  18,  1668 ;  HaUihx't  Anstomy  of  an 
^'{oiTaltint 


princlplea  of  religiaas  ti!>erty.  These  arg*^ 
ments,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  reference  to 
any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  they  ceased  to  havv 
any  weight  nhen  the  crown  had  been  settled  on 
a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  when  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Compions  in  the  stata 
had  become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no 
sovereign,  whatever  might  have  been  his  op^ 
nions  or  his  inclinations^  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation,  bowevev^ 
after  its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  ea^^ 
cape,  was  in  a  suspicious  and  vindicUve  mood.' 
Means  of  defence,  therefore,  which  necessity^ 
had  once  jnstifiedt  and  which  necessity  alouB 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used  long  after 
the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not 
abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  maintiune4 
a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  But 
in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  preju-^ 
dice  were  on  the  same  ride..  The  fanatical  and 
ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Roman  CathoUlk 
from  office  because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  had  the  marie  of  the  beast^ 
because  he  had  burned  down  London,  because 
he  had  strangled  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey; 
and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant  statesman^ 
while  smilinff  at  the  delusions  which  Imposed 
on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  different 
road,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  great  ol^ect  of  William  now  was  to  unit^ 
in  one  body  the  numerous  sections  of  the  com- 
munity which  regarded  him  as  their  common 
head.  In  this  work  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coa4}utor8,  among  whom  two  were  pre- 
eminently useful,  Burnet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  serrioes  of  Burnet,  indeed,  It  was  necee- 
shry  to  employ  with  some  caution.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  at  the 
Hague  had  excited  |he  rage  of  James.  Marjr 
received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with 
invectives  against  the  insolent  and  seditiom 
divine  whom  she  protected ;  but  these  accusa- 
tions had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself.  M 
length,  in  Januaiy,  1687,  the  king  had  recourse 
to  stronger  measures.  Skelton,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  English  government' in  the  United 
Provinces,  ti  as  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albeville,  the  weakest  and  basest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. .  Mo- 
ney was  Albeville's  one  object,  and  he  took  it 
from  all  who  offered  it  He  was  paid  at  once 
by  France  and  by  Holland;  nay,  he  stooped 
below  even  the  miserable  dig^ty  of  corruption^ 
and  accepted  bribes  so  small  thai  they  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  lackey  than  to  aa 
envoy  who  had  been  honoured  with  an  English 
baronetcy  and  a  foreign  marquisate.  On  oiie 
occasion  he  pocketed  very  complacently  a  gnip- 
tuity  of  fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  seirioe 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  States-GeneraL 
This  man  had  it  in  chaxge  to  demand  that  Bur- 
net should  no  longer  be  countenanced  at  the 
Hague.  William,  who  was  not  incjined  to  part 
with  a  valuable  friend,  answered  at  first  with 
his  usual  coldness,  '<  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  he  has  done  or 
said  anything  of  which  his  majesty  can  justly 
complain."  But  Jamea  was  peremptory;  the 
time  for  an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  During  more 
than  eighteen  months  Burnet  never  came  into 
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Ibe  presence  of  either  the  prince  or  tfce  princess; 
bathe  resided  near  them;  he  iras  fkillj  infbrmed 
of  fttt  that  vas  passing ;  his  adrice  was  con- 
ftantly  asked;  his  pen  iras  employed  on  all 
loxportant  occasions ;  and  man/  of  the  sharpest 
ftna  most  effectite  tracts  which  abont  that  time 
Appeared  in  London  were  justly  attributed  to 
lum. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He  had 
alwajrs  been  more  than  sufficiently  prone  to  the 
angry  passions ;  but  none  of  his  enemies,  not  even 
those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  not 
•Ten  those  who  had  attempted^  by  peijury  to 
load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason  and  assassi* 
nation,  had  ever  been  regarded  by  him  with 
such  animosity  a«  he  now  felt  for  Bnmet  His 
majesty  railed  didly  at  the  doctor  in  nnkingly 
language,  and  meditated  plans  of  unlawful  tt*^ 
Venge.  Even  blood  would  not  slake  that  firantio 
liatrtd.  The  insolent  dirine  must  be  tortured 
before  he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately, 
lie  was  by  birth  a  Soot;  and  in  Scotland,  befbre 
he  was  gibbeted  In  the  Grass-market,  his  legs 
Blight  be  dislocated  In  the  boot  Proceedings 
were  accordingly  instituted  against  him  at 
Kdlnburgh;  but  he  had  been  naturalised  in 
Holland ;  he  had  married  a  woman  of  fortune 
who  was  a  natire  of  that  prorince;  and  it  was 
eertain  that  his  adoptea  countzy  would  not 
deliTer  him  up.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
Iddnap  him.  Euffians  were  hired  with  great 
Bums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  ^nfsmous 
aerrice.  An  order  for  three  thousand  pounds 
on  this  account  was  actually  drawn  up  for 
Bgnature  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Jfouifl  was  apprized  of  the  xlesign,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  It  He  would  lend,  he  said, 
his  best  assistance  to  convey  the  iftltAn  to  Bng- 
land,  and  would  undertake  that  the  ministers 
of  the  vengeance  of  James  should  find  a  secure 
asylum  in  France.  Burnet  was  weH  aware  of 
his  danger;  but  timidity  was  not  among  his 
faults.  He  published  a  courageous  answer  to 
Ihe  eharges  which  had  been  bought  against 
]um  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it 
was  intended  to  exeoute  him  without  a  trial ; 
but  his  trust  was  in  the  King  of  Ungs,  to  whom 
innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in  rain,  even 
against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.    He 

Stve  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends,  and,  after 
e  meal,  took  solemn  leare  of  them,  as  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  idth  whom  they 
oould  no  loneer  safely  conTsrse.  Kevertheless, 
he  continuea  to  show  himself  in  all  the  public 
places  of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  fbolhardiness.* 
While  Burnet  was  IHlIiam's  secretary  for 
English  affairs  in  Holland,  Dykrelt  had  been 
not  less  usefully  employed  in  London.  I>ykTelt 
was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public  men, 


^Bwnu/t,  L  79S-781;  AiMwtr  to  th*  Gitehial  Lattm 
1  oat  sgaiiMt  Dr.  BntiMk^  Avaox  Nas.,  July 
^5, 1687;  Jan.  ^  J,  1«8«;  Lonb  to  BanxiuB,  ^jj;5-j55 , 
iSSiastoDa  of  Warlstoun,  Fab.  21, 1689;  Lady  RaMeil  to  Dr. 
YttswWUiD,  Oet  i,  1687.  Aa  It  kas  baaa  aoapaetod  that 
Bttnat,  irbo  eartalaly  was  nol  in  the  kftbii  of  andairatlng 
Ida  own  imfortMncm^  exaf^nted  the  danger  to  vhich  be 
Wia  ezpoMO,  I  wiU  girt  Um  words  of  Louts  and  of  John- 
Stone  :  **  <^ui  que  oe  aoit,*  saya  Loula, "  qol  antnpranne  da 
fenlavar  an  HoUanda  tronTani  non  aenlement  iwe  retraite 
aasar^  ^  noe  entiire  protection  dana  mea  6Uits,  mala 
aotsi  toute  rvsistance  qn*11  pourra  dfialrer  poor  fklre  oon- 
daire  •uroBmnt  ee  aefillrat  en  AogMeita.*  **The  bnal- 
■saa  of  BoolMd  Otamat)  fa  oerCaialT  tme,"  saya  Jobn- 
Ko  man  doabts  of  It  here,  and  soma  ooneernad  do 


whoi  baring  been  bred  t»  politics  in  the  nobia 
school  of  John  De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of 
that  great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  rallying  round  ihe  Prince  of  Orange.  Of 
the  diplomaHsts  in  the  serrioe  of  the  United 
Princes  none  was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and 
manners,  superior  to  Dykyelt  In  knowledga 
of  English  sSsfairs  none  seems  to  haTo  been  hit 
equal.  A  mretenee  irp»  found  for  despatching 
htm,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  England,  on  a 
special  mission,  with  credentials  trom  the  Statea 
dheneral.  Bat,  in  truth,  his  embassy  was  not 
to  th^  goTemment,  but  to  the  Opposition ;  and 
his  oonduot  was  guided  by  priTate  instructiona 
which  had  been  d^wn  by  Bumef,  and  approved 
by  Wimam.t 

Dykvalt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly 
mortified  by  the  oonduot  of  the  prince  and 
princess.  "My  nephew's  duty,"  said  the  king, 
'^is  to  strengthen  my  hands;  but  be  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me."  DykTell 
answered  that  in  matters  of  priTate  concern  hia 
highness  had  shown,  and  was  ready  to  show, 
the  greatest  deference  to  tlie  king's  wishes ;  bul 
thift  it  was  searo^y  reasonable  to  expect  tht 
aid  of  a  Protestant  prince  against  the  ProtestanI 
religion. {  The  king  was  Silenced,  but  not  ap- 
peased. He  saw,  with  ill  humour  whioh  he  could 
not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and 
drilling  all  the  Tarious  diylsioas  of  the  Opposi- 
iSon  with  a  skill  whioh  would  have  been  credit^ 
able  to  the-  ablest  English  statesman,  and  whioh 
was  marrellons  in  a  foreigner.  The  clere^  wcra 
told  that  they  would  find  the  prince  a  friend  to 
episcopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Noneoofbrmists  were  encouraged  to  expect 
from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  also  compre- 
hension. ETon  the  Roman  Catholics  were  con- 
ciliated ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
among  them  declared,  even  to  the  king's  face, 
that  tiiey  were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt 
proposed,  and  that  they  would  rather  have  a 
toleration  secwred  by  statute,  than  an  illegal  and 
preoarious  ascendency.  {  The  chiefs  of  all  tba^ 
great  sections  of  the  nation  had  frequent  con- 
ferences in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  enyoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the  Tory  party 
was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earls  Qf  Danby  and 
Nottingham.  Though  more  than  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  Danby  had  fallen  from  power, 
his  name  was  still  great  among  the  old  CaTaliers 
of  England,  and  many  STcn  of  those  who  had 
formerly  persecuted  him  were  now  disposed  to 
admit  that  he  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his 
own,  and  that  his  seal  for  the  p/lrogative, 
though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tem- 
pered by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour, 
seal  for  the  established  religion,  and  zeal  for 
tiie  dignity  and  independence  of  his  oountij. 

noidaaylti  HIaManda  aajthayhaar  be  takes  no  eai* 
of  Umael^  bnt  ont  of  Tsnity,  to  ahow  his  oourage.  shows 
hisibtry;  so  that,  if  m  happen  on  It,  all  people  will  lansh 
at  it  Prar  ftell  him  ao  nusii  fhan  J<»aa  (Johnstone),  if 
soma  oould  be  oatcbed  making  their  aonp  a'essai  on  him,  IS 
will  do  much  to  frighten  them  fiom  making  any  attempt 
on  Ogle  (the  Prinoe).** 

f  Bnmet,  L  T06;  Atanx  Neg.  Jan.  ^,  Feb.  ^,1687; 
Tan  Kamper,  Karaktarknnde  d«r  Yadarlandsdie  Uei 


X  Bomet,  L  711.  BykrelVs  deapatches  to  the  States 
General  oontaln,  aa  ihr  as  I  hate  seen  or  can  lean,  not  a 
woid  abont  the  Mai  objaet  of  hU  mission.  Hiaoontapon^ 
esKO  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  strictly  nrirate. 

2  Boniapanz,  Bepi  ^|,  1687. 
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fie  WAS  also  highly  esteened  »t  the  HAgm,^ 
where  it  was  never  forgotten  tiiat  he  wm  the* 
powin  who,  in  spite  of  the  infldenoe  of  Fraaee 
•nd  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  h^ 
Itow  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  ooosio. 
Daniel  Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleaaa 
Vrhose  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history 
«f  thr^e  eventful  reigns,  sprang  from  a  family 
of  nnri vailed  forensic  eminence.  His  great  uncle 
had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had 
prostituted  eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil 
purposes,  and  had  been  pursued  by  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commons  of  England  with  Falk- 
land at  their  head.  A  more  honourable  renown 
had  in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained 
by  Heneage  Finch.  He  had,  immediately  after 
fhe  Restoration,  been  appointed  sotidtor  gene* 
nU.  He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  attorney 
general,  lord  keeper,  lord  chanc^or,  Baron 
Finch,  and  Eaii  of  Nottingham.'  Through  this 
prosperous  career  he  had  always  held  the  pre* 
fogative  as  h^h  as  he  honestly  or  decently 
eould,  but  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any 
machinations  against  the  f^damental  lawaof 
fhe  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  ooirupt  court  he 
had  iept  his  personal  integrity  unsolUed.  He 
hnd  eigoyed  high  fame  as  »n  orator,  though  his 
diction,  formed  on  models  anterior  to  the  civil 
wars,  was,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  pro- 
ftounced  stiff  and  pedantic  by  the  wits  of  th« 
rising  generation.  In  Westminster  Hall  be  is 
still  mentioned  with  re^>eot  as  the  man  who 
first  educed  out  of  the  ohaos  anciently  called 
by  the  name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  Juria- 
srndence,  as  regular  and  complete  as  that  whioh 
Is  administered  by  the  judges  of  the  common 
law.*  A  considerable  part  of  the  raonl  and 
intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate 
had  descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham 
to  his  eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was 
•a  honourable  and  virtuous  man«  Though  en- 
slaved by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  £ough 
liable  to  strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  bo 
suscused  of  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
right  in  search  either  of  unlawful  gain  or  of 
nnlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
distioguished  speaker,  impressive,  but  proUx, 
and  too  monotonously  solemn.  The  person  of 
<he  orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erects  his 
oomplexion-«o  dark  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  and 
his  harsh  features  were  composed  toan  expres- 
aion  resembling  that  of  a  chief  monnier  at  a 
Itineral.  It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
irather  like  a  Spanish  grandee  than  like  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  The  nicknames  of  Dismal,  Don 
Pismallo,  and  Don  Diego,  were  fSastoned  on  him 
^y  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by  which  his 
family  had  been  ndsed  to  greatness,  and  was, 
for  a  man  bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  wonderftiUy 
well  read  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was 
m  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his 
respect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  nsnal  among 
lliose  lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they 
wore  her  especial  friendsf  by  writing  tracts  in 
defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  pxi- 


•  8m  Lord  OMnpbeirt  Uft  of  him. 
t  JohMtoBs^  Cbrr8qx>ad«aeo;  MMkaj't  Ifamolni  Ajt- 
%attmot's  John  Boll;  BhUVb  wrlUnn ftom  1710  to  1714, 
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vale  lift  aeeording  to  hit  pveoepts.  Like  othif 
sealous  Churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  been  • 
strenuous  supporter  of  monarchical  author)^  5 
but  to  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  sined 
the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  h* 
was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  lees  so  becauso 
his  younger  brother  Heneage  had  been  tuxned 
ont  of  the  office  of  solicitor  general  for  refusing 
to  defend  the  king's  disposing  power.f 

With  these  two  great  T017  earls  was  mm 
united  Halifax,  the  accompUAied  chief  of  tho 
Trimmers.  Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham,  ior 
deed,  Halifax  appears  to  have  had,  at  this  tim^ 
a  great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax  and 
Danby  there  was  an  enmity  which  began  in  tht 
court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  enmities^  remained  suspended  dur* 
ing  the  tyranny  of  James.  The  foes  frequentlv 
met  in  the  councils  held  by  Dykvelt,  and  agreed 
in  expressiag  dislike  of  the  measures  of  tht 
government  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their  deaUnga 
with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an  adi^ 
mirable  talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from 
coming  to  any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision« 
Danby,  far  leas  acute  and  eloquent,  displayed 
more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical  sa^p^. 
city. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Dykvelt,  but  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Cavendish  jmd  Eussell  could 
not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  might  hare  been  expected  from  their  station 
and  their  opinions.  The  fame  and  fortunes  of 
Devonshire  were  at  that  moment  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  court* 
arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable 
cause,  but  from  a  private  brawl,  in  which  even 
his  warmest  friends  could  not  pronounce  him 
altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to  White* 
hall  to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been 
insulted  by  a  man  named  Colepepper,  one  of  » 
set  of  bravoes  who  infested  the  purlieus  of  the 
court»  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favour  witli 
the  government  by  affronting  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  king  himself  expressed  greal 
indignation  at  the  unseemly  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  heea 
treated  under  the  royal  roof,  and  Devonshire 
was  pacified  by  an  intimation  that  the  offender 
should  never  again  be  admitted  into  the  palaca, 
The  interdict,  however,  was  soon  taken  ofiC 
The  earl's  resentment  revived.  His  servants 
took  up  his  cause.  Hostilities,  such  as  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  ruder  a^  disturbed  the  streets 
of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  occupied  by  the  criminations  and  recrimi- 
nations of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepper's 
wife  declared  that  she  and  her  husbtmd 
went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  aasaolted  by  ruffians  in  th« 
Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire  replied  that  he 
had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper*s  windows. 
This  was  vehemently  denized.  A  pistol,  it  was 
owned,  loaded  with  gdlipowder,  had  been  dis- 
charged; but  this  had  been  done  itt%  moment 
of  terror,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  alarming 
the  guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the  height, 
the  earl  met  C<^epepptr  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Whitehall,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  trium^ 
and  defianoo  in  the  bully's  oonntenance.    N«< 
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Mug  QBMemly  pMged  in  Um  logrml  nght;  b«t, 
•I  soon  •«  tkt  Mi^imes  hsd  l«ft  th«  prMenoe 
ohMDber,  Devontfairo  |iropotMl  tJul  thej  shoBld 
intuitly  d«oide  their  obtpulMwkh  tkeir  ■word*. 
n&0  ehallMige  wms  rtAiMd.  Then  the  kigh- 
flfMted  pecQP  forgot  the  rtapeet  whUh  he  owed 
te  the  pleee  where  M  stood  vod  to  hie  own  cbe* 
neter,  and  stmek  Colepe|n>er  in  the  fiu)e  with 
»  e«iie.  All  elMMe  egreod  la  oaedemniiig  thU 
Mt  AS  -nest  indiaisreet  sad  todeoent ;  nor  eoald 
DeroBshire  hims^  when  he  bed  eooled,  think 
tf  ii  without  TexetioB  eiid  sheme.  The  go< 
fOfMnent,  boweTer«  with  its  mel  folly,  treated 
b!m  ao  Bererely,  tbat  in  a  Bhort  time  the  publio 
^^pathy  waa  all  on  bio  aide.  A  eriaiinal  in- 
^  fimnation  was  filed  in  the  JCing'a  Bench.    Tho 

*  defendant  took  his  stand  on  the  priTttegee  of 
Are  peerage;  bat  on  this  point  a  deeision  was 
promptly  giren  ag^nst  him ;  nor  is  it  possible 
t»  deny  that  the  deeision,  whether  it  were  or 
were  not  aeoM^ding  to  the  teohnkal  rales  of 
Ai|(liflfa  law,  was  in  etriet  eonformity  with  the 
oreat  prineiple^  on  whieb  all  laws  ong^t  to  be 
named.     Nothing  was  then  left  to  h&n  but  to 

•  plead  gnflty.  The  tribnnal  bad,  hj  saceesnTO 
disniissions,  been  ledneed  to  sneh  eomplete  snb- 
jeetion,  tbat  the  gbTsmment  whieb  bad  insti- 
totsd  the  proseention  was  allowed  to  preaoribe 
tfce  pnniahmeal  The  jndges  waited  in  a  body 
cb  Jeffreys,  who  insisted  that  they  ahonld  lm« 
pose  a  fine  of  *  net  less  than  tilirty.  tbonsand 
ponnds.  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  whea  eem- 
pared  wftb  the  revenues  of  the  Baglisb  grandees 
of  Uiat  age,  nay  be  eonsldered  as  equivalent  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peiuids  in  the 
^eteentb  century.  In  the  presenee  of  the 
chancellor  not  a  word  of  dtsapprobation  was 
uttered ;  but,  when  the  judges  had  retired,  Sir 
John  Poweill,  in  whom  all  the  little  hones^  of 
the  bench  was  eonoentrated,  muttered  tiiat  the 
proposed  penalty  was  enormous;  and  tbat  one- 
tmth  part  would  be  amply  sufltoienl.  His 
brethren  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he, 
on  this  occasion,  show  the  eourage  by  whieb, 
on  a  memorable  day  some  months  later,  he  sig- 
BsDy  retrieved  his  fbme;  The  earl  was  aeoord- 
hgly  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  imprisonment  till  payment  should 
De  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not  then  be  raised 
at  a  day's  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  how- 
ever, was  more  easily  pronounced  than  executed. 
Devonshire  bad  retired  to  Cfaatsworth,  where  be 
was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Goftbie  mansion 
of  bis  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio. 
The  Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a 
^strict  as  Conemara  now  is,  and  the  sheriff 
found,  or  pretended,  tbat  it  was  diflieult  to 
irrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst 
of  a  devoted  household  and  tenaatiT'.  Some 
days  were  thus  gained;  but  at  last  both  the 
eari  and  the  sberiiF  were  lodged  in  prison* 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  interoessors  exerted 
thefar  influence.  The  story  ran  that  the  Ooun- 
toss  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had  obtained  ad- 
mittance to  the  roya^  closet,  that  she  had 
reminded  James  bow  her  brother-in-law,  the 
giUant  Charles  Cavendish,  had  fallen  at  Qaina- 

eKcnnef fl  ftaoena-  nnnHm on  tbo  Ikik* cf  Dwoe Aim, 
ma  Mmb««i«  of  tto  fkmay  of  OivtaiMi;  Btikt#  TriiOi; 
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borough  fighting  for  tlie  crown,  and  that  she 
hod  produced  notes,  written  by  Charles  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledge 
ment  of  great  snms  lent  by  her  lord  during  the 
civil  troubles.  Those  loans  had  never  been 
repaid,  and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it 
was  said,  to  more  even  'than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  im]|>sed. 
There  was  another  consideration  which  seems 
to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  king  than 
the  memory  of  former  services.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  call  a  Parliament.  Whenever  that 
event  took  place,  it  was  believed  that  Devon- 
shire would  bring  a  writ  of  error.  The  point 
on  which  he  meant  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King's  Bench  related  to  the  priri- 
leges  of  peerage  The  tribunal  before  which 
the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House  of  Peers. 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  court  could  not  be 
certain  of  the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly 
nobles.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sen- 
tenoe  would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping 
at  too  much,  the  government  would  lose  all. 
James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a  compromise. 
Devonshire  was  informed  that,  if  he  would 
give  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  pre- 
lude himself  from  the  advantage  which  he 
might  derive  ftrom  a  writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  l^ond  should  be 
enforced  or  not  would  depend  on  his  subse- 
quent conduct  If  he  would  support  the  dis- 
pensing power,  nothing  would  be  exacted  from 
him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity,  Jbe  must 
pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it  He  refUsed, 
during  some  time,  to  oonsent  to  these  terms ; 
but  confinement  was  insupportable  to  him.  He 
signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison; 
but,  though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  bur* 
den  on  his  estate,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  principles 
and  his  party.  He  was  still  intrusted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Onposition ;  but,  during  some 
months,  his  polidcal  friends  thought  it  best  for 
himself  and  for  the  cause  that  he  should  remain 
in  the  back-ground.*  • 

The  £arl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  which« 
four  years  before,  had  almost  broken  his  heart 
From  private  ae  well  as  from  publio  feelingi 
he  was  adverse  to  the  court ;  but  he  was  not 
aotive  in  oenoerting  measures  agsl^st  it  His 
pkoe  in  the  meetings  of  the  malecontents  was 
sappUed  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  cele« 
bxnted  Edward  Bussell,  a  man  of  undoubt^ 
eourage  and  oapaoity,  but  of  loose  principles 
and  turbulent  temper..  He  was  a  sailor,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had,  &  the  late  reign,  held  an  office  in  the 
palace ;  but  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
M^  ikmily  had  been  sundered  by  the  deatli 
of  his  consin  William.  The  daring,  unquiet 
and  vindictive  seaman  now  sat  iu  the  councils 
called  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the  representatlva 
of  the  boldest  and  most  eager  section  of  the 
Opposition ;  of  those  men  who,  under  the  names 
of  Bonndheads,  Bzdnsionists,  and  Whigs,  had 
maintained,  with  various  forti^ne,  a  contest  of 
flve-and-forif  yean  agmnst  three  successive 


"  8m  wait  et  ■•■  proohes,"  hji  Berilloo, 
d«  prtodr*  lo  boa  peril,  melf  11  p«ni0t«  Ji 

IM  w  point  aoaaMltra    S*U  Teoiolt  m  ble^ 

noaaw  k  tif  poMilalrtt  U  m  paywoit  pM  I'amendB,  male 
■'U  ■'opinUtro,  U  lui  en  oofttera  trenta  mUl«  pi^N%  «t  U 
dnMortim  primnaler  Jusgu'h  raetad  pajemflnt." 
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kings.  This  party,  latelj^  prostrate  and  almost, 
extmot,  bat  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly 
rising  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of 
tbe  sofuples  which  still  impeded  the  morementa 
of  Tories  and  Trimmera,  and  was  prepared  to 
draw  the  sword  against,  the  tyrant  on  the  first 
day  oikwhich  it  could  be  drawn  wit^i  reasonable 
hope  OT  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentfoned  with  whom 
])ykvelt  was  in  eonftdential  communication,  and 
by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  secure  the  good-will 
<^  three  great  professions.  Bishop  Compton 
was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  clergy ; 
Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his 
influence  over  the  nary ;  and  an  interest  was 
established  in  the  army  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  re* 
<piire8  no  explanation.  Ha^ng,  in  all  things 
aeoular,  serTed  the  crown  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  re- 
f^ng  to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  religion.  Both  of  them  had 
learned  by  experience  kow  soon  James  forgot 
obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered 
what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs. 
The  prelate  had,  by  an  illegal  sentence,  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  ftinetlons.  The 
admiral  had,  in  one  hour,  been  reduced  from 
opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill 
was  widely  dilFerent.  He  had  been  nUsed  by 
the  royal  bounty  from  obscurity  to  eminenoe, 
and  trotoi  poverty  to  wealth.  Having  started  in 
IlAs  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty* 
seventh  year,  a  major  general,  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, a  peer  of  England;  he  commanded  a 
troop  of  life  guards ;  he  had  been  appointed  to 
several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices ;  and. 
Si  y^t,  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any 
part  of  the  favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
He  was  bqund  to  James„  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared 
to  superficial  observers,  by  the  strongest  ties 
oi  interest.    But  Churchill  himself  was  no  su- 

eirficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
terest  really  was.  If  Ms  master' were  once 
at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists,  not  a  single 
Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time, 
a  few  highlr-favoured  servants  of  the  crown 
might  possihy  be  exempted  from  the  general 

groscription,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
iduoed  to  change  their  religion.  But  even 
these  would,  after  a  short  respite,  fall  one  by 
one,  as  ^Rochester  had  already  fallen.  ChurcliilU 
might  indeed  secure  Mmself  from  this  danger, 
snd  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  royal 
fhvour  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
Md  it  might  seem  that  one  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  avarice  and  baseness  than 
hy  capacity  and  valpur,  was  not  likely  to  be 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
But  BO  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there 
are  tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences. 
And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  in 
life  to  his  sister's  shame,  who  had  been  kept 
by  the  most  profuse,,  imperious,  and  shameless 
of  hariots,  and  whose  public  Hfe,  to  those  wlio 


^  can  look  steadily  throngh  «the  danliig  blaM 
of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of 
turpitude,  believed  impUeitly  in  the  reltgioB 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  bi^,  and  shnddved 
at  the  tiiou|^t  of  formaUy  abjuring  it.  A  tow 
rible  alternative  was  before  1dm.  Thejeart^y 
evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The 
one  crime  firom  which  his  heart  reoeiled  wss 
apostasy.  And,  if  the  destgns  of  the  coart 
snceeeded,  he  eould  not  doubt  that  between 
poverty  and  apostasy  ho  must  soon  make  Us 
choice.  He  therefote  determined  to  cross  tboia 
designs ;  and  it  ^oon  appeared  that  there  was 
ne  guilt  and  no  disgraeo  whieh  he  was  not  ready 
to  inear,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  neeesn^ 
of  parting  either  with  his  plaees  or  with  his 
religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  oemmandei^ 
high  in  rankt  and  distingnishod  by  skili  and 
courage,  that  Churehill  was  able  to  render  sei^ 
viees  to  the  Opposition.  It  was»  if  not  abso* 
lutely  essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the 
success  of  William's  plans,  that  his  tister-io* 
law,  who,  in  the  order  of  snecessien  to  the 
English  throne^  stood  between  his  wife  and 
hims^f,  shoald  a«t  in  cordial  onion  with  him. 
All  his  difficulties  would  h«vo  boen  greatly 
augmented  if  Amie  had  declaiod  herself  fh* 
vourable  to  the  Indulgenoe.  Whieh  side  she 
might  take  depended  on  the  will  of  others;  for 
her  understanding  was  sluggish ;  and,  thon^ 
thero  was  latent  in  her  oharaoter  an  hereditary 
wilfiilness  and  stubbomaess  which,  many  years 
later,  creat  power  and  great  provooatioas  d^ 
veloped,  she  was,  as  yet,  a  willing  slave  to  a 
nature  far  more  vivaoioos  and  impeiions  than 
her  own.  The  porson  by  whom  she  was  abaiK 
lutely  governed  was  the  wifi»  of  ChurohiU, 
a  woman  who  afterward  oxeroised  a  greet 
iBfluenoe  on  the  fate  of  England  and  of  £i^ 
rope. 

The  Bamo  of  this  eeleibtated  fiMrottite  was 
Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances, 
had  bee&  dfertingmahed  by  beauty  and  lerity 
even  among  tiM  crowd  of  boautiftil  faces  and 
light  eharaeters  whieh  adorned  and  (fisgraoed 
Whltehatt  during  the  wild  carnival  of  the  Re- 
storatien.  On  ono  occasion  Franees  dressed 
hers^  like  an  orange  girl,  and  cried  frail 
about  the  streets.f  Sober  people  predicted 
that  a  girt  of  so  Httie  diseretion  and  delicacy 
would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She  was, 
however,  twice  nmiried,  and  was  now  the  wift 
of  TyroonneL  Sarah,  less  regulariy  beantifal, 
was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face  was  ex- 
pressive ;  her  fbrm  wanted  no  femimne  charm  $ 
and  the  proftoion  of  her  fine  hair,  net  yet  dis- 
guised by  powder,  according  to  that  barbarous 
fashion  which  she  lived  to  see  introducM,  was 
the  delight  of  numerous  admirers.  Among  the 
gallanta  who  sned  for  her  Ikvour,  GhurSiill, 
young,  handsome,  graoeftil,  Insiniiating,  th- 
quen^  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference.  Ht 
must  have  been  enamoured  indeed ;  fbr  he  had 
little  property  except  the  annuity  which  he  had 
Imught  with  the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  he  was  inssr 
tiable  of  riehes ;  Sarah  was  poor;  and  a  plain 


*  The  motiTd  trhicli  determined  the  oondnet  of  the 
(Siurchllls  !s  nhortly  and  pl&ltily  set  fbrth  In  the  DtidieM 
w  MarIboroui?b'8  Vindication.  "It  was,"  sbe  nyn,  "evi- 
dent Ui  nil  tfao  world  that,  as  things  were  mrrled  on  by 
Xing  Jamai,  everybody  sooner  or  later  most  be  rained  who 


woidd  ttot  bMonie  a  Sonait  OslboU&  This  eonMerilin 
made  BMvery  weU  pleaatd  at  tba  PrineecCOiaafli'*  unSf^ 
taking  to  rescae  ns  fTom  KOfh  aU?erj." 
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||rl  with  a  large  fortune  wm  proposed  to  him. 
Wm  love,  after  a  straggle,  preTailed  over  hie 
ftTarice;  marriage  only  strengthened  hie  pas- 
■ton;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  Sarah 
•cloyed  the  pleaeare  and  distinction  of  being 
the  one  hnman  being  vho  was  able  to  mislead 
that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who 
vaa  ferrently  lored  by  that  cold  he^rt,  and  who 
vaa  serrilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit 

la  a  worldly  sense,  the  fidelity  of  Churehill'a 
lore  waa  amply  rewarded.  His  bride,  though 
iienderly  portioned*  brottght  with  her  a  dowry 
which,  jadicioualy  employed,  made  him  at 
langth  a  duke  of  England,  a  sorereign  prince 
of  the  empire,  the  captain  general  of  'a  great 
coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mighty  princes, 
and,  what  he  Talued  more,  the  wealthiest  sub- 
ject in  Europe.  She  had  been  brought  up  from 
ohiLdhood  with  the  Princess  Anne,  and  a  close 
flnendship  had  arisen  between  the  prls.  In 
oharaeter  they  resembled  each  other  rery  liftle. 
Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.  To  those  whom 
ike  loTed  she  was  meek.  The  form  which  her 
anger  assumed  was  suUenness.  She  had  a 
■trong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  attached,  eren 
with  bigotry,  to  the  rites  and  goTcrnment  of 
the  ChuiToh  of  England,  Sarah  was  lively  and 
Tolnble,  domineei^  eter  those  whom  she  re- 
garded with  most  kindness,  and,  when  she  was 
offended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  and  tem- 
pestuooa  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made  no 
iwetenee,  and,  Indeed,  narrowly  Mcaped  the 
ImpataUon  of  Irreliglon.  She  was  not  yet  what 
ahe  became  when  one  olass  of  vices  had  been 
toQj  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  anoti^er 
hff  adversity,  when  her  hraia  had  been  tamed 
bj  sneoess  and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had 
b««i  ulcerated  by  disasters  and  mertifications. 
SIhe  lived  to  be  ^at  most  odious  and  miserable 
of  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with 
Imt  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own  ehildren 
and  grandchildren,  great  indeed  and  rich,  but 
valning  greatness  and  riches  diiefly  bcMuse 
t^j  enabled  her  to  brave  public  opinion,  and 
to  indulge  without  restraint  her  hatred  to  Uie 
Uring  SAd  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of  James 
slie  was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine, 
hif^-Bpurited  young  wom*n,  who  could  now  and 
then  b«  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  ^ifereneea 
of  taste,  understanding,  and  disposition,  are 
na  impediments  to  friendship,  and  that  the 
basest  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds 
eacli  of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the 
other.  Lady  CburchUl  was  loTed  and  even 
iroTBhipped  by  Anne.  The  princess  could  not 
Kt*  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantio 
fondness.  She  married,  and  was  a  fhidiful  and 
eveoi  an  affectionate  wife ;  but  Prince  Oeorge» 
a  doll  man  whose  ehief  pleasures  were  derived 
tronk  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over 
her  no  influence  comparable  to  that  exercised 
hy  Iter  female  friend,  and  soon  gave  himself  np 
vith  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that 
Tohement  and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his 
vife  was  governed.  Children  were  bom  to  the 
rojal  pair,  and  Anno  was  by  no  means  without 
the  feelings  of  a  mother ;  bat  the  tendemess 
mhmk  she  felt  for  her  oiliipjiag -waa  langaid 
wfcew  eeaniareA  with  her  devotion  to  the  eom* 
panion  of  her  early  years.      At  lengUi  the 


princess ,  became  impatient  of  the  restraint 
,whidi  etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  ooutt 
not  bear  to  hear  the  words  Madam  and  Royal 
Highness  fh>m  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to 
her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were  Indeed 
necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room, 
but  they  were  disused  in  the  closet.  Anne  waff 
Mrs.  Uorley ;  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Free* 
man ;  and  under  these  childish  names  was  oar* 
ried  on,  during  twenty  years,  a  correspondence 
on  which  at  last  the  fhte  of  administrations  and 
dynasties  depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had  no 
political  power  and  little  patronage.  Her  friend 
attended  her  as  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  belieYa 
that,  CTen  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  aMe  to 
gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his  will's 
influence.  The  princess,  though  her  income 
was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted 
debts  which  her  father,  not  without  sonk* 
murmurs,  discharged;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  b/ 
her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  fhvourite.* 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
singular  friendship  was  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  public  affairs.  What  part  Anno 
would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted: 
England  was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial- 
duty  was  on  one  side.  The  interests  of  the 
r|Bligion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A  less  inert  nature  might 
well  have  remained  long  in  suspense  when 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  motivea  so 
strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Churehills  decided  the  question,  and 
their  patroness  became  an  Important  member 
of  that  extensive  league  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June,  1687,  I>ykvelt  returned  to  tho 
Hague.  He  presented  to  the  States  General  a 
royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  his  conduct 
during  his  residence  in  London.  These  eiAo* 
g|e8»  however,  were  merely  formal.  James,  in 
private  communications  written  with  his  owa 
hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  faetiouo 
men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  ia 
all  their  evil  puiposes.  Dykveit  carried  with 
him  also  a  packet  of  letters  fi-om  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  with  whom  he  had  conferred  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England.  The  writers  generally 
expressed  nnbeunded  reverence  and  affection 
for  'William,  and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  fov 
fuller  information  as  to  their  views.  Halifax 
discussed  the  state  and  prospects  of  thtf  conn* 
try  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity,  but 
took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous 
line  of  conduct.  Banby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and^ 
more  determined  tone,  and  could  not  refhila 
from  slyly  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scraples  of 
his  aocomplished  rival.  But  the  most  remark-^ 
able  letter  was  Arom  Churchill.  It  was  written 
with  that  natural  eloquence  which,  illiterate  a4 
he  was,  he  never  wanted  on  groat  occasions, 
and  with  an  idr  of  magnanimity  which,  perfi* 
diout  as  he  was,  he  could  with  singular  dexte- 
rity aseume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had 
pommanded  him  to  assure  her  illustrious  rela> 


•  It  voald  b«  endleM  to  reoount  all  the  bookf  ftooi 
whick  I  bar*  fbrmed  my  ettioutte  of  th«  dnobeai's  cban» 
ter.  Urn  own  totten,  b«r  own  TlndScatikm,  and  the  repUil 
which  It  oallad  Ibrtfa,  hav*  hMB  mj  chief  materUla. 
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Ae!j  at  the  TTagne  tliat  she  iras  tnWy  resolTed, 
by  God's  help,  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be 
guilty  of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  plaoes 
And  the  royal  favour  were  as  nothing  to  him 
in,  comparison  with  his  religion.  He  concluded 
by  declaring,  in  lofty  language,  that,  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
saint,  he  should  be  found  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt's  mission  Jiad  succeeded  so  well  that 
%  pretence  was  soon  found  for  sending  another 
agent  to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  envoy,  the 
founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate 
cousiu-german  of  William,  and  bore  a  tiUe  taken 
firom  the  lordship  of  Zulestein.  Zulestein's 
relationship  to  the  house  of  Orang«  gave  him 
importance  in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was 
rhat  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge,  far  inferior 
to  Bykvelt ;  but  even  this  inferiority  had  its 
advantages.  A  military  man,  who  had  never 
^  appeared  to  trouble  himself  about  political 
affairs,  could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
bold  with  the  English  aristocracy  im^  intercourse 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  state 
oraft,  would  have  been  Jealously  watched. 
Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his 
oountry  charged  with  letters  and  verbal  messHgos 
not  less  important  than  those  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  corre- 
spondence was  from  this  time  established  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  Opposition.  Agents 
of  various  ranks  {Massed  and  repassed  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  ■  Among  these,  » 
Scotchman,  of  some  parts  and  great  activity, 
named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  usefuL  He 
was  coustn-german  of  I^umet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  Covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  t^ason,  and 
who  was  honoured  by  his  party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  daily 
more  complete.  A  serious  dispute  had  arisen 
ooBCeming  the  ax  British  regiments  whioh  wei^e 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  king 
wished  to  put  these  regiments  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Boman  Catholic  officers.  The  prince 
resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The  king  had 
recourse  to  his  favourite  common-place  about 
toleration.  The  prince  replied  that  he  only 
followed  his  majesty's  example.  It  was  notori- 
ous that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been  turned 
oat  of  office  in  England  merely  for  being  Pro- 
testants. It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
■tadtholder  and  the  States-General  to  withhold 
high  puhlic  trusts  ttom  Papists.  This  answer 
provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his 
rage,  ke  lost  sight  of  veracity  and  common 
sense.  It  was  f^ae,  he  vehemently  said,  that 
he  had  ever  turned  out  anybody  on  religions 
grounds ;  and  if  he  had,  what  was  that  to  the 
prince  or  to  the  States  ?  Were  they  l/is  mas-, 
ters  t  Were  they  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  princes  ?  From  &at  time  he 
became  desirous  to  recall  his  subjects  who  were 


•  Hm  femMl  ffpiatk  which  Dykvclt  ouriad  bftck  to  th* 
BtaSis  k  ia  the  Archivw  at  th«  Ua«a«u  Xb«  other  l«tt«n 
iriMatkmMl  ia  thig  pMiupnmh  on  given  by  Dftliynuple. 
App.toBookV.  "^^  ^ 
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in  the  Butch  service.  By  bringing  fhem  omk 
to  England,  he  should,  he  conceived,  at  onea 
strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  ene> 
mies.  But  there  were  financial  difficulties  whic^ 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook.  Tlia 
number  of  troops  already  in  his  service  was  ai 
great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  aU 
precedent,  and  though  parsimoniously  adminis* 
tared,  would  support.  If  the  battalions  "now 
ia  Holland  were  added  to  the  exiatibg  establish* 
ment^  the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Perhaps 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his 
service.  They  would,  in  that  case,  be  remored 
from  a  eountiy  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  corrupting  influence  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment and  a  Calviaistic  worship,  and  would  b« 
placed  in  a  country  where  none  ventured  to  dls* 
pute  ike  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers  would 
soMi  unlearn  every  political  and  religious  heresy. 
Their  native  prince  mi^t  always,  at  short 
notice,  oommand  their  help,  and  would,  on  unj 
emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on  their  fidelity. 

A  negotiatibn  on  this  subject  was  openod 
between  Whitehall  and  Versailles.  Louis  had 
as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted;  and,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  take  Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for  the  pay 
of  England,  low  as  it  must  seem  to  our  genera- 
tion, was  much  higher  than  the  pay  of  France* 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  gretft  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After 
some  weeks  of  correspondence,  Barillon  wafl 
authorized  to  promise  that,  if  James  would  reeall 
the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Louis  would 
bear  the  diarge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of 
them  in  England.  This  offer  was  accepted  Ifj 
James  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  requested 
the  States  General  to  send  back  the  ax  regiments. 
The  States-Qeneral,  completelv  governed  br 
William,  answered  that  such  a  demand,  in  soch 
circumstances,  was  not  authorised  by  the  eziBt* 
ing  treaties,  and  positively  reftised  to  comply. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Amsterdam,  which  nad 
voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland  whea 
James  needed  their  help  against  th4  western 
insurgents,  now  contended  vehemently  that  his 
request  ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  thai 
great  city  was  to  eross  the  Prince  of  Orange.f 

The  Dutch  arms,  howsTer,  were  scarcely  ao 
formidable  to  James  as  the  Dutch  presses.  Bog- 
lish  books  and  pamphlets  against  his  government 
were  dally  printed  at  the  Hague ;  nor  could  any 
vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  into  the  countriee  bor* 
dering  on  the  Oerman  Ocean.  Among  theot 
publicatioiis,  one  was  distinguished  by  Its  im- 
portance, and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  opinion  whioh  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  held  respecting  the  Indol* 
gence  was  weU  known  to  all  who  wsore  conTer" 
sant  with  publio  affairs;  but,  as  no  olli<^al 
annouBoement  of  that  opinion  had  appeared, 
many  persons  who  had  not  access  to  good  pri- 
vate sources  of  kkformation  were  deceived  or 
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p«tp1ez«d  bj  the  oonflflenee  with  which  the 
partisans  of  the  eonrt  asserted  that  their  high- 
neeses  approTed  of  the  king's  late  acts.  To 
ooctradict  those  assertions  pnblidy  woold  have 
been  a  simple  and  obTi6ns  course,  if  the  sole 
olgect  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen  his 
interest  in  England ;  bnt  he  considered  England 
ehieflj  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  eze* 
cation  of  his  gfeat  Europeati  design.  Toward 
that  design  he  hoped  to  obtun  the  co-operation 
of  both  branches  of  the  honse  of  Austria,  of 
the  ItiJian  princes,  and  even  of  the  soTereign 
pontiir.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  anj 
declaration  which  was  satisfactory  to  British 
Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.  For  this 
reason,  the  prince  long  abstained  from  formally 
expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length  it  was 
r^resented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence 
had  excited  much  uneadnesi  and  distrust  among 
his  well  wishers,  and  tiiat  it  was  time  to  speak 
out  He  therefore  determined  to  explain  himself. 
A  Scotch  Whig,  named  Stewart,  had  fled, 
some  years  before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  atioid 
the  boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had  become  inti- 
mate with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who 
ex^oyed  a  large  share  of  the  stadtholder's  con- 
fidence and  favour.  By  Stewart  hiad  been  drawn 
up  the  violent  and  acrimonious  manifesto  of 
Argyle.  Whenthe  Indulgence  appeared,  Stew^ 
art  conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining,  not  only  pardon,  but  reward.  He 
offered  his  services  to  th^  goveniment  of  which 
he  had  been  the  enemy ;  they  were  accepted ; 
and  he  addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  the  direction  of  James. 
In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to 
use  all  Ms  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support 
thdr  father's  policy.  After  some  delay,  ragel 
transmitted  a  reply,  deeply  meditated,  and 
drawn  up  with  exauisite  art  No  person  who 
studies  that  remarkable  document  can  fail  to 
perceive  that,  though  it  is  flramed  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  reassure  a|id  delight  English 
Protestants^  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could 
give  offence  even  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  an- 
noniiced  that  William  and  Maiy  would,  with 
pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing  every  law  which 
made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for 
his  religions  opinions.  But  between  punish- 
ments and  disabilities  a  distinction  was  taken. 
To  admit  Boman  Catholics  to  office  would,  In 
the  judgment  of  their  highnesses,  be  neither  for 
th«  general  interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
This  manifesto  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
gOBgefl,  and  droulated  widely  on  the  Continent 
Of  the  English  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Bontet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were  Intro- 
doieed  into  the  eastern  shires,  and  rapidly  distri- 
bntod  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  sUU  paper 
was  ever  more  completely  successful.  The 
PratesUnts  of  our  island  applauded  the  manly 
firmness  with  which  William  declared  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  intrust  Papists  with  any 
share  in  the  government  The  Roman  Catholic 
princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the 
mild  and  temperate  style  in  which  his  resolu* 
tios  was  expressed,  and  by  the  hope  which  he 
held  out  that,  under  his  administration,  no  mem- 
ber of  their  Churoh  would  be  molested  on 
iooooat  of  religioiL 


II  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  waS*^ 
among  those  who  read  this  celebrated  letter 
with  pleasure.  He  bad  some  months  before  die* 
missed  Castlemaine  in  a  manner  wh|oh  showed- 
little  regard  f»r  the  feelings  of  Castlemaine's 
master.  Innocent  thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  • 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  English 
government.  He  saw  that  the  unjust  and  im- 
polltio  measures  of  the  JesuitioiU  oabal  weft 
far  mere  likely  to  make  the  penal  laws  perpetoat 
than  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  the  test 
His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Versailles  was 
eveiy  day  becoming  more  and  more  serious; 
nor  could  he,  either  in  his  eharaoter  of  temporal 
prinee  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign  pontiff, 
feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that  court 
Castlemaine  was  ill  qualified  to  remove  theas 
disgusts.  He  was,  indeed,  well  acquainted 
with  Rome,  and  was,  for  a'  layman,  deeply  read 
in  theoloffical  controversy.*  But  he  had  nons 
of  the  address  which  his  post  required;  and, 
even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest 
ability,  there  was  a  circumstaaee  which  would - 
have  disqualified  him  for  the  particular  mlssioa 
on  which  he  had  been  sent  He  was  known  aU 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most  shams* 
less  of  women,  and  he  was  known  in  no  other 
way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or  of 
him  without  remembering  in  what  manner  the 
very  title  by  which  he  wee  called  had  been 
acquired.  This  circumstance  would  have  mat* 
tered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  soms 
dissolute  oourt,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Montespan  had  lately  been  dominant 
But  there  was  an  obvious  improprie^  in  send- 
ing him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual 
than  of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  ofjirinl- 
tive  austerity.  The  Protestants  all  over  £urops 
sneered;  and  Innocent,  already  unfavourably 
disposed  to  the  English  gofvemment,  considered  . 
the  compliment  which  bed  been  paid  him,  at  as 
much  risk  and  at  so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  bet* 
ter  than  an  afflront  The  salary  of  the  ambas* 
sador  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  week. 
Castlemaine  complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  sidd,  would  hardly  suffice ; 
for  at  Rome  the  ministers  of  all  the  ^at  con- 
tinental powers  exerted  themselves  to  surpass  ' 
one  another  in  splendour,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
people  whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magniflocnt 
buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremonies  had  mads 
fastidious.  He  always  declared  that  he  had 
been  a  loser  by  his  mission.  He  was  aocompa* 
nied  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  btMii 
Roman  Catholic  families  in  England,  Ratoliffes> 
Arundells,  and  Tiohboumes.  At  Rome  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili,  on 
the  south  of  the  stately  palace  of  Navona.  He  ' 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with 
the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  public  audience 
Was  long  delayed.  Indeed,  Castlemaine's  pre- 
parations for  that  great  occasion  were  so  sump- 
tuous, that,  though  oonunenced  at  Easter,  1686^ 
they  were  not  complete  till  the  following  No- 
vember; and  in  November,  the  Pope  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout,  which 
caused  another  postponement  In  January,* 
1687,  at  length,  the  solenm  introduction  ana 
homage  were  performed  with  unusual  pomp. 
The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built  at 
Rome  for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb  that  they 
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were  thought  worthy  to  bo  transmlttod  to  pofl< 
terity  ia  fine  engravings,  and  to  be  celebrated 
by  poets  in  seToral  languages.*  The  front  of  the 
ambassador's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great 
day  with  absurd  allegorical  paintings  of  pigan- 
tio  sise.  There  was  Saint  Qeorge  witih  his  foot 
oa  the  neck  of  Titus  Oates,  and  Herooles  with 
Jiis  olnb  crashing  College,  the  Protestant  joiner, 
who  in  Tain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with 
his  flail.  After  this  public  appearance.  Castle- 
maiae  inTited  all  the  persona  of  note  then 
aasembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and 
splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  subjects  from  the  JBneid  by  Peter  of 
Cortona.  .  The  whole  oity  crowded  to  the  show, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  company  of 
Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  speo- 
tilors.  The  nobles  of  the  poatificid  state,  in 
xfttnm,  gave  costly  entertidnments  to  the  am> 
bassador;  and  poets  and  wits  were  employed 
to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and 
hjparboUcsl  adulation,  snch  as  flourishes  most 
when  genius  and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  de- 
oaj.  Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
erowned  head.  Thirty  yean  had  elapsed  since 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
hftd  Toluntarily  descended  f^om  the  Swedish 
throne.  After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course 
Hi  which  ahe  had  committed  many  follies  and 
crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up  her  abode  at 
&sme,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrologl- 
oal  calculations  and  with  the  intriguee  ot  t^e 
eenelave,  and  amused  herself  with  pictures, 
gmas,  manuscripts^  and  medals.  She  now  com* 
posed  some  Italian  stanxas  in  honour  of  the 
Bai^sh^  prince,  who,  sprung,  like  herself,  firom 
n  race* of  kings  heretofore  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  the  Reformation,  had,  like  her- 
self; been  reoencUed  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palaoft.  Her 
wsnes,  set  to  music,  were  song  with  uniTcrsal 
apphkuse ;  and  one  of  her  literary  dependants 
pronounced  an  oration  on  the  same  subject  in  a 
style  so  florid  that  it  saems  to  hare  offended  the 
tstste  of  the  £ngliah  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hos- 
tile to  the  Pope,  dcToted  to  the  interests  of 
l^rance,  and  disposed  to  pay  every  honour  to 
James,  reoeiTsd  the  English  embassy  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the 
ssnains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in 
lasulite  and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and  eloquence  were  employed  to  compliment 
the  strangers ;  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into 
dMp  degeneracy.  There  was  a  great  display 
nf  turgid  and  impore  Latinity  unworthy  of  so 
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erudite  an  order,  and  some  of  the  inacripticoi 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  m- 
rious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It  was  said  io  one 
place  that  Jameq  had  sent  his  brother  as  his 
messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that  James 
had  Aimished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother 
had  soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a 
still  more  unfortunate  distich,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a  few  months 
later,  was  remembered  and  mi^gnantly  inter* 
preted.  **  0  king,"  said  the  poet,  "  cease  to  ^gh 
for  a  son.  Though  nature  may  reAise  your 
wish,  the  stars  will  find  a  way  to  graat  it" 

In  the  midst  of  these  fesUvlties  Castlemaine 
had  to  suffer  cruel  mortifications  and  hnmiliik 
tions.  The  Pope  treated  him  with  extreme 
coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  ambas- 
sador pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  make  in  favour 
of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with  a  rident  fit 
of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion. The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences 
spread  over  Rome.  Pasquin  was  i^ot  silent 
All  tiie  curious  and  tattling  population  of  the 
idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  nnd  the  prelates  of 
the  French  faction  only  excepted,  laughed  at 
Castlemaine*s  discomfiture.  His  temper,  natu* 
rally  unamiable^  was  aeon  exasperated  to  vio- 
lence, and  he  circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on 
the  Pope.  He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage, 
and  to<£  care  to  keep  it  He  positively  declared 
that  the  rule  which  excluded  Jesuits  trvm  eccle* 
siastical  preferment  should  not  be  relaxed  in 
favour  of  Pather  Petre.  Castlemnino,  much 
provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Rome.  Innocent 
replied,  with  a  meek  impertinenoe,  which  was 
the  more  provoking  because  it  coald  scarcely 
be  distinguished  ftrom  simpUoity,  that  his  excel* 
lency  might  go  if  he  likeid.  "  But  if  we  must 
lose  him,"  added  the  venerable  pontiff,  « I  hope 
that  he  will  taks  care  of  his  health  on  the  road. 
English  people  do  not  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  in  this  country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before  dawn, 
and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon."  With  this 
salutary  advico  and  with  a  string  of  beads,  the 
unfortunate  ambassador  was  dismissed.  In  a 
few  months  appeared,  both  i^  the  Italian  and 
in  the  Rnglish  tongue,  a  pompous  historr  of  ths 
mission,  magnificent^  printed  in  folio,  and 
illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontispiece,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
CasUemune  in  the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocentf 
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fTHE  marked  dUoo«rt«qr  of  the  Pope  might 
.J*  well  have  irritated  the  meekest  of  prinoes. 
3at  the  only  effect  whieh  it  pvodaoed  oa  James 
«BS  to  make  him  mom  lavish  of  oaresses  aad 
compliments.  While  QasUcmaiB«»  kb  whole 
>  wml  festered  with  tmgej  pasdosui,  was  oa  his 
foad  haek  to  Eoglandr  the  auneio  was  loaded 
with  honours  whieh  his  eiwn  jiulgment  would 
haie  lad  him  to  r^eot  He  had,  hy  a  fietion 
alten  used  in  ihe  Chmreh  ^  &om%  been  lately 
saised  to  tfaa  episcopal  dignity  without  having 
the  eliargo  of  any  see.  Ha  was  called  Anohbt- 
ahip  of  Amaaia,  the  bisth^plaee  of  Mithridates» 
•a  aaeient  oity  of  whieh  all  traea  had  long  dia- 
appeased.  James  iasislad'tfaai  theuoaremony 
«f  aonsecTation  sfaoald  be  peafonaed  in  the 
•fcapel  of  Saint  James's  Palaea.  The  vicar 
ttpastalie  Leybargi  and  two  Isish  prelates  oi&ci- 
•tad.  Tha  doors  were  thiawn  apan  to  the 
^blie ;  and  it  was  remarked  tint  some  of  thoas 
Pniitans  who  had  reasntly  toned  eourtien 
areia  among  the  speetatarsi  s  JDs  the  afvening, 
Adda,  wealing  the  robeaaf  hia  naiw  oiBee,  j<»ned 
ftk«  oirela  in  the  qaaen's  apartments.  James 
fell  OB  hia  knees  in  the  preseaee  of  the  whole 
oawt  aad  implored  a  MessJag.  la  spha  of  the 
taetrainta  imposed  bj  etiqiMtte,  the  astonish^' 
■aani  aad  disgust  of  the  bystanders  eould  not 
ha  oeacealed.*  It  waa  long,  indeed,  sinea  an 
XBfl^ish  sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man,  and 
those  who  saw  the  straaga  sight  eonld  not  bnt 
fthiak  of  that  day  of  ahaiae  when  John  did 
haiaaga  for  his  crown  between  the  haads  of 
Paiidalph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  mora  eatentatious 
Mgiia&t  was  peHbrmed  in  honeor  ef  the  Holy 
Baa.  It  was  determined  thai  the  nnaoio  shenld 
go  to  eonrt  in  solemn  procession.  Some  per- 
I  on  whoaa  obedienna  tha  kin|p  had  eouated 
red,  on  this  teeasieo,  fbr  the  ftTst  time, 
of  a  nratinoaa  aphnt.  Among  these  the 
at  eonspiouons  was  the  seooskl  temporal  peer 
if  the  raalsB,  Charles  Seymoar,  oommoBly  called 
fiia  prond  Bake  of  Someraal  Hawas^intrath, 
a  aaan  in  whom  the  piide  e#  birth  and  rank 
aaaonnfed  almost  to  a  ^Ksease.  The  Ibrtone 
viiiGli  he  had  iaheiited  was  na(  adeqoate  %o  the 
kigk  place  whieh  he  held  among  the  English 
adataeracy;  bnt  he  had  beaoma  poesessed  oi 
Iha  greatest  estate  in  Hngland  by  his  marriage 
with^  the  danghter  and  heurees  of  tha  last  Percy 
who  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northnmber- 
laad.  Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  was  very  littie  known  to  the  pnblio. 
Ba  was  a  lord  of  the  king's  bed*chamber,  and 
asiooel  of  one  of  the  re^^ents  which  hod  been 
xataad  at  the  time  of  the  western  insarrection. 
Baiiad  not  scrupled  to  oany  the  sword  of  state 
into  Uie  royal  chapel  on  days  of  festival,  bnt  he 
mow  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the 
mncio.  Some  membere  of  his  family  implored 
Mm  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displea- 
but  their  entreaties  produced  no  effect 
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The  khig  himself  expostulated.  «I  thaaghft, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  *'that  I  waa  do^  yen  a 
great  honour  is  apppointiag  yea  to  escort  tha 
niaistar  of  tha  first  of  aU  Gcowaed  heads. 
««l^,"  said  the  duke,  '«Iam  advised  tha*  I 
oannot  obey  year  mi^sty  witiiout  breakkig  the 
law."  "« I  will  make  yoa  fear  am  aa  wall.asiha 
law,"  answered  tha  kug*  iaseleatiy.  **^I>a  yoa 
not  knew  that  I  am  ahoia  tha  lawt"  «' Yaor 
m^iestgr  msy  ba  abava  tha  lawt''  replied  Seasa»- 
set,  ««btttlamwat;  and  whila  I  obey  tha  lam, 
i  fear  nothing."  Xha  king  tmnnd  away  ia  U^ 
•(Espleasura,  aad  Somerset  waa  iastantt|r  dSh 
missed  fiwn  his  poate  in  the  hansehold  and  in 
the  army.f 

On  ana  point,  howavsr,  James  showed  soma 
pcadeaaa.  He  did  aat  ventore  to  parada  the 
papal  envoy  ia  state  befiira  thavaat  popalatleo 
of  the  capitals  Tha  esramoay  waa  perfomsd 
on  tha  tirird  of  1  July,  1687,  at  Wiadaon  Qiaat 
wultitudts  floaked  to  tha  Itetie  towm.  Olbe 
visiters  ware  so  nvmsrolm  that  thera  waa  aaitlMr 
food  Bor>  lodging  ibr  them,  and  many  persona 
of  qual^  aat  the  whala  day  ia  their  aavriages 
waiting  for  the  ezhihitiea.  At  tength,  late  in 
tha.  afternoon,  tha  knlght*manhal's  msa  ap- 
peatad  on  horseback;  &en  eame  along  train 
of  running  Isetmen ;  and  then,  in  a  royal  aoa^, 
appeared  Adda,  robed  ih  parple,  wttha  brilUamt 
cross  on  his  breast  Ha  was  followed  by  tha 
equipages  ol  the  principal  coartiers  and  miais- 
ters  of  state.  In  his  train  the  crowd  recognised 
with  disgust  tha  avais  and  liveries  of  Orerwa, 
bishop  of  I>arhaas»  aad  of  Gartwright,  bishop 
of  Chestsr4 

On  tha  foUowiag  day  appeased  in  tha  Qaaette 
a  proclamation  dissalvhig  that  Parliament, 
which,  of  all  tha  fifteen  Farliamente  held  by  the 
Stuarts,  had  been  tbk  meet  obseqaions.} 

Meanwhito  new  diAanlties  had  arisen  ia 
Westminster  HalL*  Only  a  few  month*  had 
elapsed  ^oe  some  judges  had  been  turned  out 
and  others  pnt  in  for  tha  purpose  of  obtafadag 
a  decision  favouraUe  to  the  oiawn  ia  tha  case 
of  Sir  Edward  Halas,  aad  alrsady  fresh  dmagas 
ware  necessary. 

The  king  had  sosoeoely  formed  that  anny  on 
which  hd'Ohiefly  depoided  for  the  accomplish* 
meat  of  his  designs,  when  he  Iband  that  he 
could  not  hisMclf  control  it.  Whan  war  was 
actually  raging  in  tiie  kingdom,  a  mutineer  or 
a  deserter  might  be  tried  by  a  miMtaiy  tribunal, 
and  executed  by  the  provost  marshal.  But  there  * 
was  now  profound  peace.  The  common  law  of 
England,  having  sprung  op  In  an  age  when  all 
men  bore  arms  occasioiudly  and  none  constentiy , 
recognised  no  dislinc^on,  in  time  ^  peace,  be- 
tween a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  was 
there  any  act  resembling  that  by  which  the 
authority  necessary  for  the  government  of 
regular  troops  is  now  annually  confided  te  the 
soyoreign.  Some  old  statutes,  intleed,  made 
desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  cases ;  but 
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tkoiie  shttatM  wnt  appUeable  onlj  to  aoldisrs 
eervlng  the  king  in  actual  war,  and  could  not, 
withoat'the  grossest  dlsingennoaanesa^  be  so 
strained  as  to  indade  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
in  a  time  of  profound  tranqmltity  at  homC  and 
Abroad,  should  become  tiiid  of  the  camp  at 
flomslew  and  ^bculd^  go  back  to  his  natire 
Ylilage.  The  goTcmment  appears  to  hata  had 
BO  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which 
maater  bakers  and  ttAster  tailorc  have  on  their 
jtmraeymen.  He  and  his  offioen  were,  is  the 
eje  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them, 
be  might  be  fined  for  an  eath.  If  he  strack 
them,  he  might  be  proaecuted  for  aasanU  «iid 
battery.  In  truth,  the  regniar  aormj  was  under 
lass  vestraint  tbaa  the  militia;  for  the  miUKa 
was  a  body  established  by  an  act  of  Parliaaant, 
and  it  had  beea  provided  by  that  act  tiiat  slight 
panishments  m^ht  be  anm  warily  iaflioted  ftir 
breaches  of  discipline. 

It  does  not  appear  tliaty  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  decoiid,  the  paactioai  inconvenience 
arising  from  tide  state  of  the  law  had  been  much 
fMt  The  explanation  mqr  perhaps  be  that, 
till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which 
he  maintained  in  England  canaisted  chiefly  of 
heosehoid  treops,  whose  py  wns  so  high  that 
dismission  Area  the  servioe  would  hava  been 
felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  oalamity.  The 
stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Ouarda  was  a 
provision  for  the  yonnger  son  of  a  gentleman. 
Sven  the  Foot  Cloards  were  in  a  aitoation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  labooring  populjition 
aught  regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the 
garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  raising  of  the  new 
regiments  had  made  a  great  change.  There 
were  nov  in  England  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  received  only  eightpenco  a 
day.  The  dread  of  punishment  was  therefore 
necessary  to  keep  them  to  their  duty;  and 
such  pnmshmentA  their  oAoers  could  not  legally 
inflict.  James  had  ^therefore  one  plain  choice 
before  him :  to  let  his  anay  dissolve  itself;  or 
to  induce  the  judges  to  pronounce  that  the  law 
was  what  evevy  banister  in  the  Temple  knew 
that  it  was  not. 

It  was  pecniiarly  important  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  two  courts ;  the  Court  pf  King's 
Bench,  whieh  was  the  first  crinunal  tribunal  in 
the  realm,  and  the  court  of  jail  delivery,  which 
sat  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
offenoss  esmmutted  in  the  capital.  In  both 
these  courts  there  were  great  difficulties.  Her- 
bert, chief  justice  of  the  Sing's  Bench,  servile 
as  he  had  hithsrto  been,  would  go  no  farther. 
Besifltanss  stUl  more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected 
fimn  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as  Becorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  occupied  the  bench  at  the  Old 
Bslley.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and 
clcsr-headed  lawyer;  he  was  an  upright  and 
courageous  man;  and,  though  he  had  never 
been  factions,  his  political  opinions  had  a  tinge 
of  Whiggisin.  All  obstacle^  however,  disap- 
peared before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned 
cut  of  the  recordership ;  Herbert  and  another 
Jndge  were  removed  from  the  King's  Bench ; 
and  tha  vaClmt  places  were  filled  by  persons  in 
whom  the  government  could  confide.  It  was, 
indeed,  necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the 
legal  profession  before  men  could  be  found 
willing  to  render  such  services  as  were  now  re- 
quired. >^The  new  chief  justice.  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb;  yet  Igno- 


rance vras  not  bis  worst  IsnU.    His  vices  had 
ruined  him.    He  had  resorted  to  infaueos  v^s 
of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  obtain  posMS* 
sion  of  five  hundred  pounds.    Poor,  disaolut^ 
and  shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the  j>anh 
sites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him  and  insult- 
ed him.    Such  was  the  man  who  was  now 
selected  by  James  to  be  lord  chief  justice  ef 
England.     One  Richard   AUibone,  who  wai 
even  move  ignors&t  of  the  law  than  Wright^ ' 
and  who,  as  a  Roman  CathoUo,  was  incapable 
of  holding  office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  jadg% 
of  the  King's  Bench.   Sir  Bartholomew  Showsr, 
equally  notorions   as  a  servile   Tory  and  a 
rtediens  orator,  became  recorder  of  London^ 
When  these  changes  had  neen  made,  several 
deserters  were  brought  to  trial.     They  weit 
convicted  in  the  fafie  of  the  letter  and  of  th# 
spirit  of  the  law.     Some  received  sentence  ef 
death  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  some  at 
the  Old  Bailey.    They  were  hanged  in  sight  of 
the  regisMnts  to  whieh  they  had  belonged ;  sad 
care  was  taken  thsi  the  executions  should  bs 
announced  in  the  J<ondon  Gasette,  which  veiy 
seMom  noticed  snch  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  law,  BO 
grossly  insulted-  by  courts  which  derived  from 
it  all  their  authorio^,  and  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  loioking  to  it  as  their  guide,  woald  be 
little  rejected  by  a  tribunal  created  and  regu- 
lated by  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new  Hi^h 
Commission  had,  during  the  first  months  of  tti 
existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen  from  ex- 
ercising spiritual  functions:  The  rights  of  pro* 
perty  had  remained  untouched.  But,  early  In 
the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to  strike  at 
freehold  interests;  and  to  impress  on  every 
Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that, 
if  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  min- 
ister, he  would  in  an  hour  be  reduced  to  beg- 
gaiy. 

It  would  have  been  prodent  to  try  the  first 
experiment  on  some  obscbre  individual;  but 
the  government  was  under  an  infatuation  such 
as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  wonld  have  been 
called  judicial.  War  was  therefore  at  once 
declared  against  the  two  most  venerable  oorpo- 
nuions  of  the  znalm,  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  had,  during  many 
ages,  been  great;  but  it  was  at  the  hei^t 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. None  of  the  neighbonring  'conntriet 
could  boast  of  such  splendid  and  opulent  seats 
of  learning.  The  s&ools  df  Edinburgh  sad 
Glasgow,  5  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  of  LouTsin 
and  Gottingen,  of  Badua  and  Bologna,  seemed 
mean  to  scholars  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wol* 
scy,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eightk 
Literature  and  science  wore,  in  the  academical 
system  of  Bngland,  surrounded  with  pomp, 
armed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with 
ail  the  most  august  institations  of  the  state. 
To  be  the  chanc^or  of  a  university  vras  a  dis* 
tinction  eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the 
realm.    To  represent  a  university  in  ParUa- 
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Imf  ¥h8  ft  fkt^orile  6l»J«ct  of  tin  tmbttisii  of 
tfaiteMnwi,  N«b^9  and  eTM  |>riaeet  ««!*•  proud 
to  rcoeire  firan  »  uniTenitj  th«  jprifilege  of 
iremring  the  dootoral  searlot  The  cuiioas 
were  a€traeted  to  tbe  nnitenities  by  ftadMLt 
ImildiDgs  rich  witb  the  traeery  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  modern  bidld^ga  whf  eh  exhibited  the 
highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by  noble  halU 
and  chapels,  by  museoms,  by  botanleal  gardens, 
and  by  the  only  great  pnblio  librariea  whteh 
the  Ungdom  then  contained.  The  state  whieh 
Oxford  especially  displayed  on  selema  eeoa* 
sions  riTalled  that  of  soyereign  pfinoes.  When 
lier  ehancellor,  the  Tenerable  Dnke  of  Oniond, 
eat  in  his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne 
nnder  the  painted  ecSHng  of  the  SheMonian 
l&eatre,  snrronnded  by  hnndfeds  of  graduates 
robed  acoording  to  their  rank,  while  the  nobles^ 
Tonths  of  Bngland  were  solemnly  presented  to 
nim  as  candidates  for  aeademieal  hononrs,  he 
made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than 
ffaat  which  bis  master  made  in  tiie  banqnetlag 
iioaee  of  Whitehall  At  the  nnhrersitieB  had 
been  formed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  emi* 
nent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physidaas,  wits^ 
poets,  and  orators  of  the  kmd,  and  of  a  large 
|iroportiott  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opnlent 
gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  obeerYcd  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  scholar  and  the  sofaool  did 
not  terminate  with  his  residence.  He  often 
eontinned  to  be  through  life  a  member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  TOte  as  snch  at  all 
Important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his 
old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  even 
more  than  tiie  affection  which  edncated  men 
ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  educatioo. 
There  was  no  comer  of  England  in  which  both 
timTersities  had  not  grate&l  and  sealons  sons. 
Any  attack  on  the  hononr  o^  interests  of  'either 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  a  powerftil,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent class,  scattered  oter  etery  connty  from 
Korthnmberiand  to  ComwalL 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  per- 
liaps  not  superior  posititely  to  the  resident 
graduates  of  onr  time,  but  &ey  occupied  a  far 
higher  portion  as  oompared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  provincial  towns  in  the  king- 
dom in  which  could  be  found  a  large  number 
of  men  whose  understandings  had  been  highly 
cultivated.  Even  the  capital  ftilt  great  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  universi^es,  not  only 
on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural  jAiiloso- 
phj,  and  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  on 
points  on  which  capitals  generally  claim  the 
right  of  deciding  In  the  last  resort.  From 
Will's  coffee-house,  and  from  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and  learn- 
ing. Plays  which  had  been  enthusiasticaUy 
applauded  in  l^ondon  were  not  bought  out  of 
danger  till  they  had  undergone  the  more  severe 
judgment  of  audiences  familiar  with  Sophocles 
and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
of  the  English  universities  had  been  strenu- 
ously exerted  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  The 
head-quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at 


•Srydea's  Prolfltfuei  and  Gibber's  Memoln  eontaln 
abaocUnt  proob  or  the  eftiin«ttoa  in  which  the  tute  of 
the  Oxonians  was  hcU  by  tho  mo«t  admired  potts  and 


Qxfbrd,  And  the  silver  tankards  and  salvors  ef 
all  the  cellegee  had  been  melted  down  to  supply 
his  military  cheat  Cambridge  was  not  leas 
loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large  part  of 
her  plate  to  the  royal  camp,  and  the  rest  would 
have  followed  had  not  the  town  been  soixed  by 
the  troops  of  the  Pariiaaent.  Both  univer- 
sities had  besB  tnttted  with  extreme  severity 
by  the  riotorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed 
the  Restoration  with  delight  Both  had  steadily 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Both  had  expressed 
ttie  deepest  horror  nt  the  Bye  House  Plot 
Cambridge  had  net  only  deposed  her  ehanceU<Hr 
If  qnmeuth,  but  had  aaadced  her  ahhorrenoe  ef 
his  treason  it  a  manner  unwoHhy  of  .a  seat  of 
iMmittg,  by  committfaig  to  the  flames  the  can» 
vae  en  which  his  pleasing  fhoe  and  figure  had 
been  portrayed  by  the  ntmoot  skill  of  Knelleci»f 
Oxft>Kl«  which  Ifty  nearsr  to  t)ie  WMtsm  insur- 
gents, had  given  still  stronger  pioofr  ef  loyal^« 
The  students,  under  the  sanction  of  their  pre- 
ceptors, had  taken  arma  by  hundreds  in  defence 
of  herediury  right  Such  were  the  bodies' 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult  and 
plunder,  in  dlreet  deiayioe  of  the  laws  nnd  of 
his  plighted  faith. 

Several  acta  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  stntate-boek,  had 
prorided  that  po  peieon  should  be  admitted  to 
any  degree  in  either  university  without  taking 
the  Oath  of  Supreraaoy,  and  another  oath  of 
similar  character  called  the  Oath  of  Obediene& 
Nevertheless,  in  February,  1687, «  royal  letter 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be 
admitted  a  master  of  arts. 

The  academical  fanetienaries,  divided  be- 
tween reverence  for  the  king  and  reverenoe  for 
the  law,  were  in  great  distress.  Messengers 
were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of 
AVberaarle,  who  had  suooeeded  Monmouth  as 
chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  requested 
to  represent  the  matter  properly  to  the  ktn^ 
Meanwhile,  the  registrar  and  beadles  waited  on 
Francis,  and  informed  hhn  that»  if  he  would 
take  the  oaths  according  to  law,  he  shonld 
instantly  b^  admitted.  He  reftised  to  be  sworn, 
remonstrated  with  the  oScen  ef  the  universi^ 
on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and, 
finding  them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened 
to  relate  his  grievaneee  at  WhitehaU. 

The  heads  Of  the  ooUeges  now  assembled  in 
council.  The  best  legal  ophiionswers  taken, 
and  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  eourse 
which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
from.  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms, 
was  already  on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed 
the  university,  with  many  expressions  of  con- 
oem,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he 
had  been  coldly  and  ungradonsly  reeeived  by 
the  king.  The  academical  body,  alarmed  by 
the  royal  displeasure,  and  eensdentiously  de- 
sirous to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined 
not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  sub- 
mitted tiie  humblest  and  most  respectful  ex- 
phinittions,  but  to  no  purpose*  In  a  short  time 
came  down  a  summons  <dting  the  Vlee-chancellor 
and  the  senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High 
Commission  at  Weetminstsr  cm  the  twenty-first 


t  Sse  Ilia  poem  oiBvd  Advke  to  Om  Patat«r  upoa.the 
Defeat  of  the  Baboli  to  ths  Wert.  See,  alMS  another  poem, 
a  most  detestable  one,  on  the  lame  subject,  by  "^ 
nho  was  tbm  stadaaii«  at  Tktaity  OoOeiik 
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•f  April.  The  vice-oIiatieeHov  wha  to  attend  in 
ter&on ;  the  senate,  which'  cunsists  of  oil  the 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  unirersity,  iras  to 
tend  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrited,  a  great 
Ooncourse  filled  the  council  chamber.  JeflFreys 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Rochester,  since 
the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared 
the  lord  chamberlain,  John  ShefBetd,  earl  of 
MiUgraye.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman  has,  in 
one  respect,  resembled  the  ftite  of  his  cdleagne 
Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  Yerses  which  scarcely 
ever  rose  above  absolute  mediocrity;  but,,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  high  note  in  the  *politioa1  and 
fiishionable  world,  these  Terses  found  admirers. 
Time  dissolved  the  oharm,^  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  not  until  hier  Tines  had  acquired  a  pre* 
scriptive  right  to  a  place  in  aU  collections  of 
the  works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day,  ac- 
cordingly, his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  bis 
^paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and  Oloriana  are  re- 
*  printed  in  company  with  Comus  and  Alex- 
ander's Feadt.  The  consequence  is,  that  our 
generation  knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetas- 
ter, and  despises  him  as  such.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  was  entitled  to  no 
respect.  He  was  a  libertine  without  that  open- 
ness of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  make 
libertinism  aJodiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat 
urithout  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
Bometlmes,  makes  aristoeratlcal  haughtiness 
respectable.  The  satirists  of  the  age  .nick- 
named him  Lord  Allpride.  Tet  was  his  pride 
compatible  with  all  ignoble  vibes.  Many  won- 
dered that  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense 
of  his  private  dignity  could  be  so  hard  and 
niggardly  in  all  pecuniarjr  dealings..  He  had 
given  deep  offence  to  the  royal  family  by  Ten- 
'  turing  to  entertain  the  hope  that  be  might  win 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regidn  by  meanness  the  fVivour  which 
be  had  forfeited  by  presumption.  His  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  still  informs  lill  yrho  pass 
through  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  lived  and 
died  a  skeptic  in  religion ;  and  we  learn  fh>m 
the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  that  one  of  his 
favourite  subjects '  of  mirth  was  the  Bomish 
superstition.  Tet,  as  soon  as  James  was  on  the 
throne,  he  began  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
toward  Popery ;  and  at  length,  in  private, 
affected  to  be  a  convert.  This  abject  hypo- 
crisy had  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in  tiie 
ecclesiastical  commission.* 

Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
1>ridge,  Doctor  John  Pechell.  He  was  a  man 
of  so  great  ability  or  vigour,  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  ei^ht  (^stinguished  academicians, 
elected  by  the  senate.  One  of  these  was 
Isaac  Newt^^n,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
professor  of  mathematics.    His  genius  was  then 


e  m^amfk  dumelM>«r Sb«a«ld,  Willi  Swift's  not»;  the 
iIlM  onth*  Saponenti,  1668 1  Lifeof  John,  Duke  of  Buck 


.  1I2&;  fi»riUoii,  Aug.  20,  1687.     I  have  a, 

iuuiuieript  lampoon  on  Mqlgrave,  dated  1690.    Tt  la  not 

4tftttvt6  of  fpirlL   llie  most  rom&rKable  lines  ars  these  :— 

"  r«tera  (P«tr«)  tO'dar  aad  Burnet  u>-iBorrov, 

Eaatw  of  sB  iUm  Md  r«llsl«u  h«'U  vov.'' 


!n  the  fullest  vigour.  The  great  work  whieh 
entitles  hrm  to.  the  highest  place  among  the 
geometricians  and  natural  philosophers  of  aU 
ages  and  of  all  nations  had  been  some  time 
printing  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  almost  ready  for  pnbHoation.  He 
was  the  steady  friend  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  but  his  habits  by  no  meane 
fitted  him  fbr  the  eonfliets  of  active  life.  He 
therefore  stood  modestiy  silent  among  the  dele^ 
gates,  and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  praetical 
business  the  task  of  pleading  the  oause  of  his 
beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  Uv 
was  express..  The  praetioe  had  been  afanost 
invariably  in  confbrmity  With  the  law.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  happened,  thAi  on  a  day  of  great 
eolemnity,  when  many  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred,  a  person  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  might  have  passed  in  the  crowd;  but  snek 
an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and 
inadvertence,  could  not  be  eited  as  a  preoeden^t. 
Foreign  ambassadors  of  varions  religions,  and, 
in  narticular,  one  Mussulman,  had  been  ad* 
miUed  without  the  oaths;  but  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  cases  fell  irithin  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  aets  of  Pariiament  It 
was  not  eren  pretended  that  any  person  to 
whom  tiie  oaths  had  been  tendered  and  who 
had  refused  them  had  ever  taken  a  degree; 
and  this  was  the  situation  in  which  Franda 
stood.  The  delegates  offered  to  prove  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been 
treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons  reoom- 
mended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify  according  to 
law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  tiie  govern* 
ment  had  always  acquiesced  in  the  proprie^ 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  muversity.  But 
Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found 
out  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant, 
and  timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  aH 
that  insolence  which  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  doctor, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  suck 
treatment,  was  soon  harassed  and  soared  into 
helpless  agitation.  When  other  academiciann 
who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their  oanse 
attempted  to  speak,  they  were  rudely  ulenced. 
«« You  are  not  vice-chancellor.  When  you  are, 
you  may  talk.  Till  then.  It  will  become  you  to 
hold  your  peace.*'  The  defendants  were  thmst 
out.  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  called  In  again,  and  informed 
that  the  oommls^oners  had  determined  to  do* 
prive  Pechell  of  the  vice-ehaneelloxship,  and  to 
suspend  hini  from  all  the  emoluments  to  whieb 
he  was  entitied  as  master  of  a  college,  emoto- 
ments  -which  were  striotly  of  the  nature  of 
freehold  property.  ^*  As  to  you,"  said  Jeffreys 
to  the  delegates,  «most  of  you  are  divines.  I 
will  therefore  send  yon  home  with  a  text  of  ' 
Scripture,  *  Go  your  way  and  sin  no  more,  les4 
a  worse  tiling  happen  to  you.'  "f 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficientiy 
unjust  and  violent;  but  the  king  had  ahready 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  with  such  rigour,  that 
the  rigour  shown  toward  Cambridge  might,  by 
comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  Univer- 
sity Oolite  had  been  turned  by  Obadiah  Walker 
into    a   Roman  Catholic  seminaiy.     Already 

t  Bee  tb«  proooQdlqgs.andnsI  the  UniTttralty  of  Oua* 
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Christ  Chnroh  wu  governed  hj  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic dean.  Mass  iras  already  aaid  daily  la 
both  those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and  migestio 
mty^  80  long  the  stronghold  of  monarohlcal 
principles,  was  agitated  by  passions  which  it 
had  nere^  before  known*  The  under-graduates, 
with  the  connivmnce  of  those  who  were  in  an* 
Verity  over  them,  hooted  the  members  of 
WaUcer's  congregation,  and  chanted  satirical 
ditties  under  Ms  windows.  Some  fragments  of 
tiie  serenades  which  then  disturbed  the  High 
Street  have  been  preserved.  The  burden  of  one 
bttQad  was  this : 

<'Old  Otttdteh 
Sings  Ave  Maria.** 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the 

Siblic  feeling  was  expressed  still  more  strongly. 
oward's  Committee  was  performed.  This  play, 
l^tten  soon  after  the  Restoration,  exhibited  the 
Pnritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
and  Iiad  therefore  been,,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  favourite  with  Oxcmian  audiences. 
It  was  now  a  greater  favourite  than  ever ;  for, 
hj  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
•uous  characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named 
Obadiah.  The  audience  shouted  with  delight 
whoi,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged 
m  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the  acola- 
stations  redoubled  when  one  of  the  players, 
departing  fh>m  the  written  text  of  the  comedy, 
proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should  be  hanged 
l^ecause  he  had  changed  his  religion.  The  king 
was  much  provoked  by  this  insult  So  muti- 
Boua,  indeed,  was  the  temper  of  the  university, 
i&at  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments,  the 
9ame  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon 
Qoards,  was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James 
that  he  had  entered  on  a  course  which  must 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the  clamours  of  Lon- 
don be  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  had 
been  raised -against  him,  sometimes  unjustly, 
ftad  sometimes  vainly.  He  had  repeatedly 
braved  them,  and  might  brave  them  still.  But 
that  Oxford,.the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where  his 
father  and  his  brother  had  held  their  court 
when  they  thought  themselves  insecure  in  their 
stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of 
the  great  Republican  teachers  had  recently  been  * 
eonaimitted  to  the  flames,  should  now  be^in  a 
ferment  of  discontent ;  that  those  high-spirited 
yoaths,,  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly 
▼olonteered  to  march  against  the  western  insur- 
ants, should  now  be  with  difficulty  kept  down 
by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were  signs  tttXl  of 
evil  omen  to  the  house  of  Stuart  The  warn- 
ing, however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn, 
aelf-willed  tyrant  He  was  resolved  to  transfer 
to  his  own  church  all  the  wealthiest  and  most 
splendid  foundations  of  England.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  counsellors  remonstrated.  They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
render  a  great  service  to  thq  cause  of  his  reli- 
Ipion  without  violatiDg  the  rights  of  property. 
A  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit  college 
at  Oxfonl.     Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare. 


•  Wootfa  AtheoA  Oxooioa«is';  Apology  fbr  tba  LU«  of 
Calkj  Cfbber;  Cittera,  March  -^j,  1088. 


Such  a  college,  provided  with  able,  learned,  and 
zealous  teachers,  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  old  academical  ihstitutions,  which  exhildted 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost 
inseparable  from  opulence  and  security.  tQng 
James*B  College  would  soon  be,  by  the  confessiov 
even  of  Protestants,  the  first  place  of  educatiom 
in  the  island  as  respected  both  science  and 
moral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  most 
effectual  and  the  least  invidious  method  hf, 
which  the  Church  of  England  eould  be  l^umbled 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants 
of  the  royal  family,  declared  that,  though  A 
Protestant,  and  by  no  meant  rich,  he  would 
himself  contribute  a  thousand  pounds  toward 
this  design,  rather  than  that  his  master  should 
violate  the  rights  of  property,  and  break  faitlr 
with  the  Established  Church. f  The  scheme* 
however,  found  no  favour  in  tne  sight  of  the 
king.  It  was,  indeed,  ill  suited,  in  more  way* 
^than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature;  for  to  bend* 
'and  break  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure^' 
and  to  part  with  his  money  gave  him  pain. 
What  he  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own 
expense,  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and  * 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding ;  and  he 
was  at  length  led,  step  by  step,  to  acts  of  Turk«» 
ish  tyranny,  to  acts  which  impressed  the  natios 
with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant 
English  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  king 
must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  nndee 
Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishoi^ 
of  Winchester  and  lord  high  chancellor,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical  insti- 
tutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  Latin  hymn  wast  annually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  Stay  day,  caught  far 
6ff  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  came  fh>m 
London.  As  he  approached,  he  found  that  tblt 
tower  rose  ftrom  an  embattled  pile,  low  and 
irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  em« 
bowered  in  verdure,  overhang  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  CherwelL  He  passed  through  s 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel, {  and  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned  with  emr 
Uems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  gray 
stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth* century. 
The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory  bung  with  paintings  and 
rich  with  fantastic  carving.  The  service  of  the 
Church  was  performed  morning  and  evening  in 
a  chapel  which  had  suffered  much  violence  ftrom 
Uie  Reformers,  and  much  from  the  Puritans,  but 
which  was,  under  9f7^j  disadvantage,  a  building 
of  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in  our  owa 
time,  been  restored  with  rare  taste  and  skilL 
The  spacious  gardens  along  the  river  side  wer4 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among 
which  towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak,  older  by 
a  century,  men  said,  than  tiie  oldest  college  in 
the  university.  ( 

The  statutes  of  the  society  orduned  that  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Prinoea  of  Wales  shonld 
be  lodged  ia  their  house.  Edward  the  Fourth 
had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  stiH 


t  Burnet,  i.  697 ;  Letter  of  Lord  AOasbary,  printed  i 
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tinfinisbed.  '  Riebard  tLe  Third  had  held  his 
court  there,  had  heard  dispatntions  in  the  hall, 
had  feasted  there  royally,  aud  had  mended  the 
eheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
from  his  forests.  Two  heirs-apparent  of  the 
erown,  wlio  had  been  prematurely  snatched 
away,  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
tixe  First,  had  been  members  of  the  college. 
Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied 
fherd.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene 
had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters;  and, 
before  some  of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse 
through  those  fquiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
fellows  weredlTiues,  and  couTd  aid  the  king 
only  by  their  prayers  and  their  pecuniary  con- 
tributions. But  one  member  of  the  body,  a 
*  doctor  of  eiril  law,  raised  a  troop  of  under- 
sraduates,  and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their 
head  against  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  When  hos- 
tilities ^ad  terminated,  and  the  Roundheads 
were  masters  of  England,  six-sevenths  of  the 
members  of  the  foundation  refused  to  make  any 
Bubmission  to  usurped  authority.  They  were 
oonsequently  ejected  from  their  dwellings  and 
deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restora- 
tion the  survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant 
abode.    They  had  now  been  succeeded  by  a  new 

Sneratlpn  which  inherited  their  opinions  and 
eir  spirit  During  the  western  rebellion, 
such  Magdalene  men  as  were  not  disqualified  by 
their  age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms  had 
eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  crown.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  In 
the  kingdom  which  had  higher  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  house  of  Stuart.* 

The  sooiety  oonslsted  of  a  president,  of  forty 
fellows,  of  thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and 
•f  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 
At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  revenues  were 
fair  greater  than  those  of  .any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  realm,  greater  by  one  half  than 
those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more 
than  double  those  which  William  of  Wykeham 
had  settled  on  his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the 
days  of  James  the  Second  the  riches  of  Mag- 
dalene were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated  by 
report.  The  college  was  popularly  said  to  be 
wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  the 
Continent.  When  the  leases  fell  in — so  ran  the 
vulgar  rumour — the  rents  would  be  raised  to 
the  prodigious  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.f 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which  their 
founder  had  drawn  up,  empowered  to  select 
their  own  president  from  among  persons  who 
were,  or  had  been,  fellows  either  of  their  society 
er  of  Kew  College.  This  power  had  generally 
been  exercised  with  freedom.  But  in  some 
instances  royal  letters  had  been  received  recom- 
mending to  the  ohoice  of  the  corporation  quali- 
fied persons  who  were  in  favour  at  court,  and 
ea  such  occasions  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
ihow  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign.     ^ 

*  Wood'R  AfheojB  Oxonlenaic ;  Walker's  Sufferingt  of 
the  Clergy. 
t  Buni«t,  L  e07 ;  Itonet'i  NoliUa  Moautica.    At  the 


In  March,  1687,  the  president  of  the  eeltegt 
died.  One  of  'the  fellows.  Doctor  Thomas  Smithy 
popularly  nicknamed  Rabbi  Smith,  a  distin- 
guished traveller,,  book-collector,  antiquary^ 
and  Orientalist,  who  had  been  chapl^  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  em* 
ployed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian  manuscript^ 
aspired  to  the  Tacant  post  He  oonoeived  thai 
he  had  some  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  go* 
vemment  as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  seab- 
ous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fnreni 
and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found  in  ih« 
whole  Church  of  England.  He  had  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  VtAer,  bishop'  of 
Oxford,  and  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of 
that  prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Par- 
ker promised  to  do  his  best,  bat  soon  reported 
that  he  had  found  difficulties.  <*  The  king,"  he 
sud,  "will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a> 
friend  to  his  mt^esty's  religion.  What  can  yea 
do  to  pleasure  him  as  to  that  matter  V*  Smith 
answered  that,  if  he  became  president,  he  would 
exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true  Christi* 
anity,  and  loyalty.  **  That  will  not  do,"  said 
the  bishop.  ''If  so,"  said  Smith,  manfully^ 
'*  let  who  will  be  president ;  I  can  promise  Be* 
thing  more."  * 

The  election  l^ad  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  and  the  fellows  were  summoned  to 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  royal  letter 
would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man^s  life 
had  been  one  series  of  shameful  acts.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a  timely 
retreat  He  had  then  Joined  the  Dissenters. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  him-^ 
self  at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon  become  noto-> 
rious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He  gene- 
rally f  eeled  into  his  college  at  night  8t>eechleae 
with  liquor.  He  was  celebrated  for  having 
headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Alungdon.  Ha 
had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts 
of  libertines.  At  length  he  had  turned  pander* 
had  exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vilencss  of  hie 
vile  calling,  and  had  received  money  from  dis- 
solute young  gentlemen  commoners  for  servioee 
such  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should  re* 
cord.  This  wretch,  howeyer,  had  pretended  te 
turn  Papist.  Bis  apostasy  atoned  for  all  hie 
vices;  and,  though  still  a  youth,  he  was  se* 
lected  to  rule  a  grave  and  religious  sooiety  iu 
which  the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity  waa 
still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  disquaHfied  tag 
academical  office  by  the  general  law  of  the  land« 
Never  having  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  Col-* 
lege  or  of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified  foe 
the  Taoant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinanoe 
of  William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Wayniete 
had  also  eigoined  those  who  partook  of  hie 
bounty  to  have  a  special  regard  to  moral  charae* 
ter  in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even  if  he  had 
left  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiefly  composed 
of  divines  could  not  with  decency  intrust  sueh 
a  man  as  Farmer  with  the  government  of  a  plaoa 
of  education. 

The  fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the 
king  the  difficulty  in  which  they  should  be 
placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured,  Farmer  should  be 

yiiitfttion  in  the  tweaty-rixth  year  of  Hftnry  the  £ightl^ 
It  appeared  that  the  annual  rerenue  of  King's  CoUega  was 
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l^bMMMaied  to  tbenv  ttd  bepg^d  that,  If  it 
Here  Us  mi^efty's  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the 
^•otion,  some  persos.  for  vhom  thej  cooJd 
loftUj  «Dd  oonscientioQBly  tote  might  be  pro- 
pMtd.  Of  this  dutiitil  request  no  notice  was 
taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  was 
hpought  down  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  had 
Itiely  turned  Papist,  Robert  Chamock,  a  man 
of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  rest- 
kaa  temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terrible 
&t6u  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
Biet  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  enter- 
tained that  the  king  might  be  moved  by  the 
remonstrance  which  had  been  addresaed  to 
bin.  The  assembly  therefore  ac^ourned  till 
t^a  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day  on  which, 
l^  the  oonstltuiion  of  the  oollege,  the  election 
Oaulil  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  fel- 
lows repaired  to  their  chapel.  No  answer  had 
acnved  from  Whitehall.  Two  or  three  of  the 
■aniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined 
to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than 
take  a  step  which  might  give  offence  to  the 
king.  But  the  language  of  the  statutes  was 
dear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  the 
fpwndatioa  had  sworn  to  ebaerre.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  further 
dalajr.  A  hot  debate  followed.  The  electors 
were  too  much  excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and 
the  whole  choir  was  in.  a  tumult.  Those  who 
vera  for  proceeding  appealed  to  their  oaths 
mad  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder 
Viuise  bread  Uiey  had  eaten.  The  king,  they 
truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even 
a  qualified  candidate.  Some  expressions  un- 
pleafiii^  to  Tory  ears  were  dropped  in  th^ 
coarse  of  the  dispute^  and  Smith  was  provoked 
hato  exclaiming  that  Uie  spirit  of  Ferguson  had 
poaaeased  his  brethren.  It  was  at  length  re- 
•olred  by  a  great  majority  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Chamock  left  the  chapel.  The  other  fellows, 
having  first  received  the  sacrament,  proceeded 
to  give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell  on  John 
Bough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence, 
Who^  having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
cad  prosperity  with  meekness,  having  risen  to 
htigh  honours,  and  having  modestly  doolined 
boiiours  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
ipet  in  full  vigour  of  mind,  more  than  nf^y-six 
jears  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king 
Vith  the  circumstances  whioh  had  made  it 
neeessaiy  to  elect  a  president  without  further 
dalay^  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
patron  of  the  whole  university,  and  the  Bishop 
•f  Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
to  undertake  the  office  of  intercessors ;  but  the 
kiag  was  far  too  angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to 
Sxplanations. 

£arly  in  June  the  fellows  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  High  Commission  at  Whitehall. 
Vive  of  them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  obeyed  the 
gummoiwi  Jeffreys  treated  them  after  his  usual 
fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a  grave  doctor 
named  Fairfax,  hinted  some  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  commission,  the  chancellor  began 
io  roar  like  a  wild  beast  **  Who  is  this  man  ? 
What  commission  has  he  to  be  impudent  here? 
"Seize  him.  Pat  him  into  a  dark  room.  What 
does  he  do  without  a  keeper  ?    He  is  under  my 


care  as  a  lunatic.  I  w^der  thi^  nobody  has 
applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of  him.'^  But' 
when  this  storm  had  spent  its  force,  and  the 
depositions  concerning  the  moral  character  of 
the  king's  nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the 
commissioners  had  the  front  to  pronounce  that 
such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the  head 
of  a  great  college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the 
other  Oxonian  Papists  who  were  in  attendance 
to  support  their  proselyte  were  utterly  con- 
founded. The  commission  pronounced  Hough'i 
election  void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  jQrom  his 
fellowship ;  but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said, 
and,  in  the  month  of  August,  arrived  a  royal 
letter  recommending  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford^ 
to  the  fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist  Still, 
there  was  an  objection  to  him  which,  even  if 
the  presidency  had  been  vacant,  would  have 
been  decisive,  for  he  had  never  been  a  fellow  of 
either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the 
presidency  was  not  vacant;  Hough  hoil  beea 
duly  elected;  and  all  the  members  of  the  college 
were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him  in  his  office. 
They  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of  loy- 
alty and  concern,  excused  themselves  fh>m 
complying  with  the  king's  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resist* 
ance  to  tyranny,  a  stand  not  less  resolute  was; 
made  in  another  quarter.  James  had,  some 
time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the 
Charter  House,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  con« 
sideration  in  the  kingdom^  to  admit  a  Romait 
Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital  which[ 
was  under  their  care.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  eminent  genius^ 
learning,  and  virtue,  had  the  courage  to  repre«  . 
sent  to  them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffreys  sat 
at  the  board,  that  ^hat  was  required  of  then| 
was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  foundev 
and  to  an  act  ^f  Parliament  **  What  is  that 
to  the  purpose  V*  said  a  courtier  who  was  one 
of  the  governors.  «*It  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose,.  I  think,"  answered  a  voice,  feeble  with 
age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  1t>e  heard  without 
respect  by  any  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  vene- 
rable  Ormond.  '*  An  act  of  Parliament,"  con- 
tinued the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  <*iS| 
in  my  Judgment,  no  light  thing."  The  question 
was  put  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted, 
and  it  was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by 
cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  fiung  away 
in  a  rage,  and  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
minority.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 
reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days 
after  the  High  Commissioner  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deprivation  against  Hough,  and  of 
suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trus- 
tees, but  the  tyrannical  manner  In  which  Mag* 
dalene  College  had  been  treated  had  roused 
instead  of  subduing  their  spirit  They  drew  up 
a  letter  to  Sunderland,  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  inform  the  king  that  they  could  not,  {ft 
this  matter,  ob^y  his  majesty  without  breaking 
the  law  and  betraying  their  trust 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary 
signatures  been  appended  to  this  document,  the 
king  would  have  taken  some  violent  course. 
But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
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9f  OrmoDcl,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingiiaoi, 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party 
to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to 
consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
was  announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  instituted  in  the  King's  Bench,  at 
Another  thi^t  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
would  take  up  the  case;  but  these  threats 
gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far  adyanced,  and  the 
king  set  out  on  a  progress,  the,  longest  and  the 
most  splendid  that  had  been  known  for  many 
years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the 
fortifications,  touched  some  scrofulous  people, 
and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled 
to  Bath,  where  h*e  remained  a  few  days,  and 
where  he  left  the  queen.  When  be  departed, 
be  was  attended  by  the  high  sheriff  of  Somer- 
setshire and  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to 
t!he  frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  high 
sheriff  of  Glouoestershire,  with  a  not  less 
Splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  ooaches,  and 
conducted  them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet 
Worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  house- 
leeping  had  won  for  him  was  prepared.  In 
(he  afternoon  the  cayalcade  proceeded  to  Qlou- 
dester.  It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the  city 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate 
the  mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine  as  the, 
king  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close 
which  encircles  the  venerable  cathedral.  He 
lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Chester,  and  if^as  everywhere  received  with 
Cutward  signs  of  joy  and  respeot,  which  he 
was  weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  that  the 
discontent  excited  by  his  measures  had  sub- 
sided, and  that  aa  easy  victory  was  before  him. 
Barillon,  more  sagacious,  informed  Louis  that 
the  King  of  England  was  under  a  delusion, 
that  the  progress  had  done  no  real  good,  and 
that  those  very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire 
and  Shropshire,  who  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  receive  their  sovereign  and  their  guest  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  would  be  found  as  re- 
fractory as  ever  when  the  question  of  tl^e  test 
should  come  on.f 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by 
two^  courtiers  who  in  temper  and  opinions 
differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn  was  at 
Chester  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popularity  and 
authority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly  de- 
clined since  he  had  become  a  tool  of  the  king' 
and  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  most 
graciously  received  by  James,  who  even  con- 
descended to  go  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  and  fo 
listen  with  decency  to  his  friend's  melodious 
eloquence.!    Tyrconner  had  crossed  the  sea 
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from  Dublin*  to  give  an  aoeoant  of  bis  iMintialt* 
tration.  All  '  the  most  respectable  Englishi 
Catholics  looked  oojdly  on  him,  as  on  an  enem^ 
of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  religioa.^ 
but  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master^ 
and  dismissed  with  assurances  of  undiminished 
confidence  and  steady  support  James  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short  ■ 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would* 
be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  English 
colonists  had  already  been  -stripped  of  all  poli- 
tical power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  stncp 
them  of  their  property ;  and  this  last  outrage 
was  deferred  only  till  the  co-operation  of  aa 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  been  secured.  3 

From  Cheshire  the  king  turned  southward^ 
and,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  fellows  of  Mag* 
daleno  College,  however  mutinous  they  nighl 
be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  command 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course 
toward  Oxford.  By  the  way  he  made  some 
little  excursions  to  places  which  peculiar^ 
interested  him  as  a  king,  a  brother,  and  a  son. 
He  visited  the  hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and 
the  remains  of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in  ths 
history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over  the  field  of 
Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers  first  crossed 
swords  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  On 
the  third  of  September  he  dined  with  greal 
state  at  the  palace  of  Woodstocl(,  an  ancient  and 
renowned  mansion  of  which  not  a  stone  is  no« 
to  be  seen,  but  of  which  tJie  site  is  still  marked 
on  the  turf  of  Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamore* 
which  grow  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  ih% 
evening  he  reached  Oxford.  He  was  received 
with  tibe  wonted  honours.  The  students  in 
their  academical  sarb  were  ranged  to  welcome 
him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of  ChrisI 
Church.  He  lodged  at  the  deanery,  where^ 
among  other  aooommodations,  he  found  a  chap^ 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.I|  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  fellows  of  MsAd** 
lene  College  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  Whea 
they  appeared  before  him,  he  treated  them  with 
an  insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to 
their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan  viutoraw 
**  You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,'' 
he  exclaimed.  "You  have  been  unmannerly 
as  well  as  undutifUl."  They  fell  on  theSv 
knees  fnd  tehdered  a  petition.  He  would  not 
look  at  it  '<Is  this  your  Church  gf  England 
loyalty?  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so 
many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  have  been  concerned  in  such  a  business 
Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  king.  I-wiH 
be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and 
«dmit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those  ithQ 
refuse  look  to  it  They  shall  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know  what  it 
is  to  incur  ^e  displeasuTC  of  their  sovereign.** 
The  fellows,  still  kneeling  before  him,  agnin 
offered  him  their  petition.  He  angrily  flnng  lA 
down.     «  Get  you  gone,  I  tell  yon.    I  will  r^ 
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eeiTe  nothing  Trom  you  till  you  have  admitted 
the  bishop." 

They  retired,  and  instantly  assembled  in  the 
chapel.  The  question  was  propounded  whether 
fhev  would  comply  with  his  majesty's  command. 
Smith  was  absent  Chamock  alone  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  other  fellows  who  were 
at  the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful 
they  were  ready  to  obey  their  king,  but  that  they 
would  not  violate  their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 

The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by 
his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford,  and  rejoined  the 
queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy  and  violence  had 
brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  position. 
He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect  of  his 
frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  staked, 
not  merely  the  credit  of  his  administration, 
but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he 
had  menaced  with  raised  voice  and  furious 
gestures  ?  Yet  could  he  venture  to  eject  in  one 
day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen  from 
their  homes  because  they  had  discharged  what 
the  whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty? 
perhaps  there  might  be  an  escape  from  this 
dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  mi^t  still  be 
terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission. 
The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He  had 
too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent 
and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  government,  and 
even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he 
thought  James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in 
the  wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did 
his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of 
right  He  first  tried  intimidation.  Ruin,  he 
(aid,  impended  over  the  society.  ^  The  king  was 
highlj  incensed.  The  case  might  be  k  hard 
one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But  every 
child  knew  that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted. 
Penn  therefore  exhorted  the  fellows  not  to  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  bu*  to  submit, 
or  at  least  to  temporize.'  Such  counsel  came' 
strangely  from  one  who  had  himself  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  for  raising  a  riqt 
about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had  been  sent 
to  prison  for  haranguing  in  conventicles.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magdalene 
men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints,  he  was 
reminded  that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-four 
out  of  the  forty  fellows  had  cheerftill^  left  their 
beloved  cloisters  and  gardens,  their  hall  and 
their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth,  not  knowing 
where  they  should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather 
fhaji  riolate  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  king 
DOW  wished  Hiem  to  riolate  another  oath.  He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  'had  an 
interriew  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sympa- 
thy and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
Bdse.  The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed. 
The  college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  health.  All 
his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant.  "  How 
should  yon  like,"  said  Penn,  <*to  see  Doctor 
Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?"  Penn'  had  passed 
his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling  minis- 
tiy.  He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had 
Dotight  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had 


been  allowed  the  Talue  df  the  tithes  in  the  pur* 
chase  money.  According  to  his  own  principles^ 
he  would  nave  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  bad 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bene* 
flee  on  the  most  honourable  terms  for  the  most 
pious  dirine.  Tet  to  such  a  degree  had  h^ 
manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  communication^ 
and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inordinata 
zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did  not  scrupla 
to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly 
discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishopric  aa  « 
bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  peijury.  Hough 
replied  with  civil  contempt  that ,  he  wanted 
nothing  trom  the  crown  but  common  justioe.' 
"We  stand,"  he  said,  "on  our  statutes  and  on* 
oaths ;  but,  eren  setting  aside  our  statutes  att<] 
oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have  our  religion  to  de* 
fend.  The  Papists  have  robbed  us  of  University 
College.  They  have  robbed  us  of  Christ  Church. 
The  fight  is  now  for  Magdalene.  They  will 
soon  have  all  the  rest" 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  h^ 
really,  believed  that  the  Papists  would  now  b6 
content  "University,"  he  said,  "is  a  plensanf 
college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Mag* 
dalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  con« 
venient  The  walks  by  the  river  are  delightful. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  reasonable,  the> 
will  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  abfura 
avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  fot 
Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotia* 
tion  was  broken  off,  and  the  king  hastened  to 
make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had  threat^ 
ened,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cart- 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  to  Wright,  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jenner,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  -  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  college.  On  the  20th  of  October  they 
arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of. 
cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
morning  the  commissioners  took  their  seats  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pronounced 
a  loyal  oration,  which,  a  few  years  before^ 
would  haye  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  aa 
Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard 
wit^  sullen  indignation.  A  long  dispute  fol« 
lowed.  The  president  defended  his  rights  with 
skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  professed 
great  respect  for  the  royal  authority,  but  ha 
steadily  maintained  that  he  had,  by  the  lawi 
of  England,  a  freehold  interest  in  the  house 
and  revenues  annexed  to  the  presidency.  Of 
that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  aa 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  "Will 
you  submit,"  said  the  bishop,  "to  our  visita* 
tion?"-  "I  submit  to  it,"  said  Hough,  with 
great  dexterity,  "so  fiir  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  laws,  and  no  farther."  "  Will  ypu  delirer 
up  the  key  of  your  lodgings?"  said  Cartwright 
Hough  remained  silent  The  question  wafe 
repeated,  and  Hough .  returned  a  mild  bui 
resolute  reftisal.  The  commissioners  then 
pronounced  him  an  intruder,  and  chnrged  the 
fellows  no  longer  to  recognise  his  authority, 
and  to  assist  at  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  promised  obedience; 
Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  members  of  the  collcgo  firmly 
declared  that  they  still  regarded  Hough  as  their 
rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permiii&ah 
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to  ftddresfl  a  few  words  to  the  eommissioDcrs. 
They  conseatcd  with  much  oiTiUty,  perhaps 
•xpeoting  from  the  caUonoM  and  BuaTltjr  of  hia 
mannec  that  he  would  make  some  coucesalou. 
^Mj  lords,"  said  he,  '^yoa  hare  this  daj 
deprived  me  of  my  freehold :  I  hereby  protest 
•gainst  all  ^our  proceediogt  as  illegal,  unjust, 
and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  jon  to  our  sove- 
retgn  lord  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice. '' 
A.  load  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the 
gownsmen  who  filled  the  halL  The  oommis- 
tSoners  were  furious.  Search  was  made  for 
tha  offenders,  but  in  yain.  Thea  the  rage  of 
the  whole  board  was  turned  against  Uough. 
**.Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  air,"  cried  Jenner, 
pttnning  on  the  president's  name.  "I  will 
uphold  his  majesty's  authority,"  said  Wright, 
**  while  I  have  bveath  in  my  body.  All  this 
oomee  of  your  popular  protest  Ton  have 
tneken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the 
King's  Bench.  I  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand 
pounds  to  appear  there  ndzt  term.  I  will 
8oe  whether  the  cIyU  pow%r  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have 
the  military  too."  In  truth*  Oxford  was  in  a 
•tale  which  made  the  commissioners  not  a  little 
uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have 
their  carbines  loaded.  It*  was  said  that  an 
tepvess  was  sent  to  Iiondon  for  the  purpose 
•f  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops.  No 
disturbance,  however,  took  place.  The  Bishop 
d  Oxford  was  quietly  installed  by  proxy, 
bttt  only  two  members  of  Magdalene  College 
attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs  cdiowed 
that  the  spirit  of  resistaaca  had  spread  to  the 
Oemmon  people.  The  porterof  the  college  threw 
down  his  keys.  The  butler  refused  to  scratch 
Hough's  name  out  of  the  buttery  bool^  and 
was  instantly  dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  dty  who  would  force 
tiie  lock  of  the  president's  lodgings.  It  was 
naoesaary  for  the  commissioners  to  employ  their 
own  servants,  who  broke  open  the  door  with 
iron  bars.  The  sermons  wMch  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  were  preached  in  the  university 
ohureh  were  full  of  reflections  such  as  stung 
Oartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such  aa  he 
eonld  not  discreetly  resent 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been  infatuated, 
tha  matter  might  have  stopped.  The  fellows 
in  general  wwe  not  inclined  to  carry  their 
rsBLstanoe  further.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the 
Intruder,  they  had  sufficiently  proved  their 
fwspect  for  their  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that, 
fifnpe  he  was  now  in  actual  possession,  they 
Bight  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head, 
till  he  should  be  removed  by  aentenoe  of  a  com- 
petant  court  Only  one  fellow,  Dootor  Fairfax, 
tefnsed  to  yield  even  to  this  extent  The 
oommissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised 
tiM  dispute  on  those  terms;  and,  during  a  few 
konra,  there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought 
Mkely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but 
«oon  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  fellows 
laond  that  the  popular  voice  loudly  accused 
them  of  pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already 
talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  conscience, 
nnd  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Uough  and  the 
honest  Fairfax  had  been  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned. Still  more  Annoying  were  the  sneers 
of  Obadiah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
Shi^  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end 


of  all  the  big  words. in  which  the  society  bad 
declared  Itself  ret»olyed  to  stuud  by  iu  lawful 
president  and  by  its  Protestant  faith.  While 
the  fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  p^iblic  cen- 
sure, were  regretting  the  modified  submission 
which  they  had  consented  to  make,  they  learned 
that  this  submission  was  by  no  means  satisfao- 
tory  to  t^e  king.  It  was  not  enough,  he  said, 
that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
as  president  in  fact  They  must  distinctly 
admit  the  commission,  and  all  that  had  been, 
done  under  it,  to  be  legal.  They  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they,  had  acted  undutifully ;  they 
must  declare  themselves  penitent;  they  must 
promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore 
his  majesty's  pardon,  and  lay  themselves  at  his 
feet  Two  fellows,  of  whom  the  king  had  no 
complaint  to  make,  Chamock  and  Smith,  were 
excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  errox. 
The  fellows,  already  angrv  with  themselves  for 
having  conceded  so  much,  and  galled  by  the 
censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  was  nok  offered  them  of 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  With  one  voice 
they  declared  that  they  would  never  ask  pardoz^ 
for  Deing  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visita- 
tion of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  theit 
president  had  been  legal. 

Then  the  king,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  om. 
them  ih9  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They  were 
by  one  sweeping  edict  condemned  to  expulsion* 
Tet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be 
disposed  to  provide  for  men  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  the  laws  of  Kogfaind  and  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  High  Commission, 
therefore,  pronounced  the  footed  fellows  inca- 
pable of  ever  holding  any  church  preferment. 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the 
clerical  character.  James  might  eigoy  the 
thought  that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them 
from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  had  before  them  the  fairest 
professional  prospects,  to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that 
sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to 
understand,  swelled  up  high  and  strong  against 
iiyustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of  learning 
and  loyalty,  was  in  a  state  resembling  that  oF 
the  city  of  London  on  the  morning  after  the 
attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to^eise  the  fire 
members.  The  vice-chancellor  nld  been  asked 
to  dine  with  the  commissioners  on  the  day  at 
the  expulsion,  fie  refused.  "My  taste,*'  he 
said,  **  differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke.  I 
cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite  under  a 
gallows."  The  scholars  refused  to  pull  oft 
their  caps  to  the  new  rulers  oi  Magdalene  Col- 
lege. Smith  was  nicknamed  Doctor  Roguery, 
and  was  public^  insulted  in  the  ooffee-house 
When  Chamock  summoned  the  demies  to  per- 
form their  academical  exercises  before  hioi, 
they  answered  that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
lawful  governors,  and  would  submit  to  no 
usurped  authority.  They  assembled  apart  botU 
for  study  and  for  divine  service.    Attempts 
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mad«  to  oomipi  theo  hj  offers  of  the 
lucrative  fellowshipa  whioh  ned  Just  been  de« 
elared  Tucant,  but  one  nnder-graduate  after 
Another  manfully  answered  that  his  conscience 
voold  not  suffer  him  to  profit  by  iigustiee. 
One  lad  who  was  induced  to  take  a  fellowship 
was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest  Vonths 
were  invited  from  other  colleges,  but  with  small 
gacoess.  The  richest  foundation  in  the  king- 
dom seemed  to  have  lost  all  attractions  for  needy 
■tadents.  Meanwhile,  in  London,  and  all  over 
the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  ej  ected  fello  ws.  The  Princess  of  Orange, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants,  subscribed 
two  hundred  pounds.  Still,  however,  the  king 
held  on  his  course.  The  expulsion  of  the  fel- 
lows was  soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
crowd  of  demies.  AH  this  time  the  new  pre- 
fident  was  fast  sinking  Tinder  bodily  and  men- 
tal disease^  He  had  made  a  last  feeble  effort 
to  serve  the  government  by  publishing,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  or,  rather  a 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
This  piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  par- 
ticularly one  from  Burnet,  written  with  extra- 
vdinary  vigour  and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  expulsion '  of  the  demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violently  taken 
fOBsession.  Men  said  that  his  heart  was  broken 
by  remorse  and  shame.  lie  lies  in  the  beauti- 
ful ante-chapel  of  the  college ;  out  no  monu- 
aient  marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  king's  whole  plan  was  carried  into 
tan  effect.  The  college  was  turned  into  a  Po- 
pish seminary.  Bonaventnre  Giffard,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed 
president  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was 
performed  in  the  chapel.  In  one  day  twelve 
ILoman  Catholics  were  admitted  fellows.  Some 
tervile  Protestants  applied  for  fellowships,  but 
met  with  refusals.  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in 
loyalty,  bat  still  a  sincere  member  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself;  he 
was  ordered  to  return  into  residence;  he  dis- 
ebeyed ;  he  was  expelled;  and  the  work  of  spo- 
liation was  cc^plete.* 

The  nature -of  the  academical  system  of  Eng- 
land is  such  that  no  event  which  seriously  affects 
the  interests  and  honour  of  either  university 
ean  fail  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  £very  successive  blow,  therefore, 
which  fell  on  Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  .of  the  kingdom.  In  ihe  coffee- 
houses of  London,  in  the  inns  of  oeurt,  in  the 
closes  of  all  tly  cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages 
and  manor  houses  scattered  over  the  remotest 
ehires,  pity  for  the  sufferers  and  indignation 
against  the  goyemment  went  on  growing.  <  The 
protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded; 
the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence;  and  at  length  the  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  Eliminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties,  onee  so  close  and 
dear,  which  had  bound  the  Ohtirch  of  England 
to  the  house  of  Stuart  Bitter  resentment  and 
cruel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and 
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e6nfideiiee.  There  iras  no  prebendary,  no  rmy* 
tor,  no  vicar  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by 
the  thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper, 
however  obsoare  hie  eilaation,  he  might,  in  » 
few  months,  be  driven  from  hie  dwelling  by  aa 
arbitrary  edict,  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cassock 
with  his  wife  and  children,  while  his  freehold, 
secured  to  him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity 
and  by  the  royal  word,  wae  ocoupied  by  some 
apostate.  This,  then,  wae  the  reward  of  thai 
heroie  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  clergy  had  endured  spolia- 
tion and  perseotttion  in  the  cause  of  Charlet 
the  First  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  8tt|H 
ported  Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard  conteel 
with  the  Whig  opposition.  It  wae  for  this  thai 
they  had  stood  in  Uie  front  of  the  battle  against 
those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his  birth* 
right  To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppreeeev 
owed  the  power  which  he  wae  now  employing 
to  their  ruin.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  recounting  in  acrimonions  language  all  thai 
they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan 
in  the  diy  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritav 
there  was  some  excnee.  He  wae  an  avowed 
enemy;  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge;  and  even 
he,  while  remodelling  the  eeelesiaetical  consti* 
tution  of  the  oomitry»  and  ejecting  all  wha 
would  not  snbeoribe  Ids  oovenant,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  eonspaesion.  He  had  at  leasi 
granted  to  those  whose  benefices  he  seised  • 
pittance  sufficient  to  snppert  lif^  But  the  ha« 
tred  felt  by  the  king  toward  that  Church  whielt 
had  saved  him  frt>m^dle  and  placed  him  on  » 
throne  was  not  to  II  se  easily  satiated.  No* 
thing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims  would 
content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  stripped 
of  their  revenues.  Tliey  found  every  walk  of 
life  toward  which  men  of  their  habits  could 
look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them  witk 
malignant  care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but 
the  precarious  and  degrading  resource  of  alme; 
The  Anglican  olergy,  therefore,  and  thatpor* 
tion  of  the  laity  which  was  strongly  attached  to 
Protestant  episcopacy,  now  regarded  the  kinj^ 
with  those  feelings  which  ii\}nstice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude  naturally  exolte.  Yet  had  the 
Churchman  still  muiy  scruples  of  consdenco 
and  honour  to  surmount  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  oppose  the  government  by  force.  Ha 
had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was  en^ 
joined  without  restriction  or  exception  by  tha 
dirine  law.  He  had  professed  this  ^opinion  oa« 
tentationsly.  He  had  treated  with  contempt 
the  suggestion  that  an  extreoM  case  might  pos* 
sibly  arise  which  would  Justify  a  people  in  draww 
ing  the  sword  against  regal  tyranny.  Bolh 
principle  and  shame  therefore  restrained  him 
from  imitating  the  example  of  the  rebellions 
Roundheads,  while  any  hope  of  a  peaoeful  and 
legal  deliverance  remained;  and  stioh  a  hop« 
might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  tha 
Prhicess  of  Oraiige  stood  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  If  he  would  but  endure  with  pa* 
tience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  naturi 
would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  witho 
out  sin  and  dishonour,  do  for  himself.  .  Th« 
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im>ng8  of  tlM  Chntch  irorM  be  redressed;  ber 
property  mnd  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new 
caarantees ;  and  those  wicked  ministers  who 
Sad  izgored  and  insulted  her  in  the  day  of  Ler 
•dyersity  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England 
leoked  forward  as  to  an  honourable  and  peace- 
ftal  termination  of  her  troubles  was  one  of 
whioh  even  the  most  recldess  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  pain- 
fill  apprehensions.  If  their  master  should  die, 
leavihg  them  no.  better  security  against  the 
penal  laws  than  a  aeclaration  which  the  gene- 
ral Toice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nul- 
lity; if  a  Parliament,  animated  by  the  same 
tpirit  which  had  preraUed  in  the  Parliament 
of  Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round 
the  throne  of  a  Protestant  soTereign,  was  it  not 
{NTObable  that  a  terrible  retribution  would  be 
VBcacted,  that  the  old  laws  against  Popery 
would  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
«tiU  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the  statute- 
book?  The  evfi  counsellors  had  long  been  tor- 
aiented  by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
lome  of  them  had  contemplated  strange  and -des- 
perate remedies.  James  had  scarce^  mounted 
the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
Whitehall  that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn 
Eoman  CathoUe,  it  might  not  be  impossible, 
with  the  help  of  Lotus,  to  transfer  to  her  the 
birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
•mbassy  this  scheme  was  warmly  approved,  and 
Bonrepauz  ga^e  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  as- 
sent of  James  would  be  easily  obtained.  *  Soon, 
kowever,  it  became  manifnt  that  Anne  was  un- 
alterably attached  to  th  AstabHshed  Church. 
All  thought  of  making  her  queen  was  therefore 
feUnqui&ed.  Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of 
fanatics  still  continued  to  cnerish  a  ^Id  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  change  the  order  of 
taeoession.  The  plan  formed  by  these  men 
was  set  forth  in  a  minute^  of  whioh  a  rude 
French  translation  has  been  preserved.  It  was 
is  be  hoped,  they  said,  that  the  king  might  be 
ftble  to  establish  the  true  faith  without  resorting 
to  extremities ;  but,  in  the  worst  event,  he  might 
leave  his  crown  at  the  disposal  of  Louis.  It 
Iras  better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vltssals  of 
France  than  the  slaves  of  the  I>evil.f  This  ex- 
traordinary document  was  handed  about  from 
Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  flrom  oonrtier  to  courtier, 
till  some  eminent  Roman  Catholics,  in  whom 
Ugotrrhad  not  extinguisfaed  patriotism,  fttr- 
Bished  the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  He 
pnt  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  James.  James, 
grei»tiy  agitated,  pronounced  it  a  vile  forgery, 
•ontrived  by  soma  pamphleteer  in  Holland, 
nie  Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he 
aould  prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of 

•  "Quand  on  connoit  le  dodaiu  de  oette  cour  auMi  ii^ 
Omcmflfnt  que  je  la  oonnois,  on  peut  crohro  qno  sa  Majesty 
•ritafinlqne  doDnexa  votoatien  daasoM  sortesde  pnjeti.* 
•-AiNr«)eiMf  to  A^Mlicy,  IfaMh  f  {,  ISSQ. 

t  "Qa*^  quaxidpaiir4iabllrUi«lSikM0ttthollii«attwmr 
la.  conflrmer  fcy,  11  (James)  derroit  M  rendie  an  quelqua 
flbgon  dependant  da  U  France,  et  maitve  la  d^dtion  de  la 
faeeeaalon  k  la  oMuranna  entre  lea  mains  de  ee  monanine 
1^  qu'a  sezoU  obUa6  da  la  fkhn,  paneqa'il  faadmit  miaux 
nour  ses  si^jets  qn'ils  devlnssent  Taasanz  du  Roy  de  France, 
ttant  Catboliqnes,  que  de  demeuror  oommo  eKlares  dn 
Diablo."  IhlapapailBiathawcUTasofbolhFrHDeaaad 
Holland. 

X  attcrs,  Aug.  J^  J^,  1686;  Barillon,  Aug.  Jf. 
-  ^  Barillon,  Sept  H,  1686.    «La  succession  est  uiie  ma- 
fttre  fort  d^II^te  a  tralter.    Je  sals  poortant  qu*(«  en 
yarla  f  a  Roy  d'Angleterre^  et  qu'on  ne  d6so£pftre  jas  aveo 


several  distinguished  members  of  his  msjei* 
t^'s  own  Church;  nay,  that. there  would  bS 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  puic  the  writer,  who» 
after  all,  had  written  only  what  many  priests 
and  many  busy  politicians  said  every  day  in  the 
galleries  of  the  palace.  The  king  did  not  tlunk 
it  expedient  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but^ 
abandoning  the  charge  of  forgery,  protested, 
with  great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that  no 
thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughter  hsd 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  "Nobody,"  he  said, 
"ever  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  me.  I 
never  would  Ksten  to  it.  God  does  not  coin- 
mand  us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by  iiyu^ 
tice;  and  this  would  be  the  foulest,  the  most  un- 
natural injustice.''^  Notwithstanding  all  these 
professions,  Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported 
to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to  listen  to 
suggestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order 
of  succession ;  that  the  question  was  doubtless 
a  delicate  one,  but  that  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that,  with  time  and  management,  a  wa^ 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on  some  E<^ 
man  Catholic  to  the  exclusi^m  of  the  two  pri» 
cesses.}  During  many  months  this  subject 
continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  fiercest  and 
most  extravagant  Papists  about  the  court,  and 
candidates  for  the  regal  office  were  actually 
named.  II 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  James  ever 
meant  to  take  a  course  so  insane.  He  must 
have  known  that  England  would  never  bear 
for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  a  usurper  who  was 
also  a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  asids 
the  Lady  Mary  would  have  been  withstood  to 
the  death,  bo1&  by  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had 
opposed  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  thai 
the  king  was  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  less  ah* 
surd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable,  against  ths 
rights  of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with 
his  master's  approbation,  made  arrangements 
for  separating  Ireland  from  the  empire,  and 
for  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  LouiSf 
as  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a  Pro^ 
testant  sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  con- 
sulted, had  imparted  the  design  to  his  court, 
and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyrconnel 
that  France  would  lend  effectuaUaid  to  the  oo* 
complishment  of  this  great  project. Tf  Thess 
transactions,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be  left  oul 
of  the  account  if  we  would  pass  a  just  judg* 
ment  on  the  oourse  taken  a  few  months  later 
by  the  P];^lcess  of  Orange.  Those  who  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  6f  a  breach  of  filial  duty 
must  admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly 
extenuated  by  her  wrongs.     If,  to  serve  the 

la  tamps  da  troaver  dea  mmrana  poor  fklre  pasaar  la  eo» 
ronna  su«  la  t^ta  d'un  Mziocr  GaOM^ua." 

1  Bonrepaux,  July  -U,  1687. 

t  Bonrwpaux  to  8elgncilay>  ^^»  1<»7.  I  will  quota  a 
few  words  fttMn  this  most  remarkable  despatch:  **  Jo  s^7 
Men  oartainament  qseinntention  du  Roy  d'AuglcterreesI 
dalklMpeTdrece  royaume  (Ireland)  k  aon  auooesseur,  etde 
la  fortifier  ea  aorte  qua  tons  aea  si^eta  Catholiqiies  j  puia- 
sent  avoir  un  asilo  assure.  Son  prqiet  est  do  mettre  lea 
ehoaes  en  oel  estat  dans  la  cours  do  ofiMi  aantes."  la  tba 
Seeret  Oonsulta  of  the  Ronisfa  Partj  im  Ireland,  printed  ia 
1G90,  there  is  a  paasase  which  ahorwa  that  this  ncgotiatkm 
hadinot  been  kept  strictly  secret.  **  Though  the  kias 
kept  It  private  from  most  of  his  coundU  J«t  certain  it  is 
that  ha  had  promised  the  French  king  the  disposal  of  that 
gpTonunaafc  and  kincdom  when  thubcs  had  attaliiii  ts 
th»t  growth  M  to  ha  fit  to  bear  it" 
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of  ha  Ml^oa^  aha  broke  tbrough  the 
aiost  sacred  ties  of  consanguiMity,  she  only 
followed  her  father's  example.  She  did  not 
assist  to  depose  him  till  he  had  conspired  to 
disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  informed  that 
Louis  had  re^oWed  to  assist  the  enterprise  cf 
!l^connel,  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enterprise 
were  abandoned.  JameS  had  caught  the  first 
^impse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elated 
Sim.     The  queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  1687,  the  great 
news  began  to  ba  whispered,  (t  was  obserred 
that  her  majesty  had  absented  herself  from' 
■ome  public  ceremonies  on  the  plea  of  indispo- 
aition.  It  wad  said  that  many  relics,  supposed 
t>  possess  extraordinary  yirtuei  had  been  hung 
about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  4t8  way  from 
the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of  Uie  capital, 
•nd  spread  fast  oyer  the  country.  By  a  very 
am&ll  minority  the  rumour  was  welcomed  with 
joy.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  listened 
vith  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was, 
bideed,  nothing  Tery  extraordinary  in  what 
had  happened.  The  king  had  but  Just  com- 
j^leted  his  fifty-fourth  year.  The  queen  was  in 
tie  summer  of  life.  She  had  already  borne 
frar  children  who  had  died  young;  and  long 
afterward  she  was  deliyered  of  another  child 
whom  nobody  had  any  interest  in  treating  as 
supposititious,  and  who  was  therefore  ne^er  said 
to  be  so.  As,  however,  five  years  had  elapsed 
aince  her  last  pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the 
influence  of  that  deluuon  which  leads  men  to 
believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  enter^in 
any  apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir 
io  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
aeemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that 
the  Jesuita  should  hare  contnyed  a  pious  fraud. 
It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  ao- 
eession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  their 
Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  yery  scrupulous  about  doing 
whaterer  might  be  necessary  to  save  th.eir 
Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In  books  writ- 
ten by  eminent  members  of  the  society,  and 
Ucensed  by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  means  eyen  more  shocking  to  all  no- 
tions of  justice  and  humanity  than  the  intro- 
duction oT  a  spurious  heir  into  a  family  might 
Hwftilly  be  employed  for  ends  less  Important 
than  the  conyersion .  of  an  heretical  kingdom. 
H  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  king's  ad- 
yisersy  and  even  the  king  himself,  had  medi- 
tated schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Maiy, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightful  inherit- 
ance. A  suspicion,  not,  indeed,  well  founded, 
but  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  is  commonly 
in^osed,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
Hw  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  confirmed 
tte  Tulgar  prejiM^ee.  They  spoke  of  the  aus- 
picious event  as  strange,  as  miraculous,  as  an 
exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had 
sade  Sarah  proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and 
had  ^ren  Samuel  to  tiie  prayers  of  Hannah. 
Kary's  mother,  the  Duchess  ^f  Modena,  had 
late^  died.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
liad,  it  was  said,  implored  the  Yirgia  of  Lo- 
Tetto*  with  fervent  vows  and  rich  offsrings,  to 
twsUiw  a  son  on  James.  The  king  himself  had, 
ia  the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his 
1  to  Tiait  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  thara 


baamight  Saint  Wudfrad  to  abtaaa  for  him  thail 
fioon  without  whieh  hia  great  designs  /or  tht 
propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  be  but  im* 
perfecUy  executed.  The  imprudent  sealots 
who  dwelt  on  these  tales  foretold  with  oonfi« 
denoe  that  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a  boy, 
and  offered  to  back  their  opinion  by  laying 
twenty  guineas  to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirm^ 
would  not  have  interfered  but  for  a  great  end. 
One  Canatio  announced  that  the  queen  would 
give,  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  would 
be  King  of  England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of 
Rome.  Mary  could  not  eonceal  the  deligbt 
with  whieh  she  heard  this  propheoy ;  and  her 
ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her 
more  than  by  talking  of  it  The  Roman  C*- 
tholica  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  thej 
had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a  naturw 
event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with  moderatiott 
their  unexpected  good  fortune.  Their  insolend 
triumph  excited  the  popular  suspicions.  From 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  down  tt 
porters  and  laundrassaa,  nobody  alluded  to  tha 
promised  birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wita  el 
London  described  the  new  miracle  in  rhyasaa 
which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  th# 
most  delicate.  The  rough  country  squiref 
roared  with  laughter  if  they  met  any  one  sim^ 
pie  enough  to  believe  that  the  queen  was  reallj 
likely  to  be  again  a  mother.  A  royal  proda* 
mation  appeared,  commanding  the  dergr  ta 
read  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  whieh 
had  been  prepared  for  this  joyful  occasion  by 
Crewe  and  ^prat.  The  clergy  obeyed ;  but  i| 
was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  b# 
responses,  and  showed  no  signs  of  revereneak 
Soon,  in  all  the  coffee-houses,  was  handed  about 
a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  wkoaa 
pens  the  Jung  had  employed.  Mother  Bast  ha4 
also  her  mil  share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely 
monosyllable  our  ancestors  had  degraded  tht 
name  of  the  great  house  of  Este  which  reigned 
at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king's  spirita 
was  mingled  with  many  fears.  Something  mora 
than  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  plans  formed  by  thf 
Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  thai 
James  would  live  till  his  son  shoved  be  of  aga 
to  exercise  the  reg&l  fiinotionb.  The  law  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  cose  of  a  minorityi 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to 
make  provision  for  such  a  cose  by  will.  The 
legislature  only  could  supply  the  defect.  Jjt 
James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  beea 
supplied,  leaving  »  successor  of  tender  yeara» 
the  supreme  power  would  undoubtedly  devolva 
on  Protestanta.  Thoae  Tofies  who  held  moat 
firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify 
them  in  resisting  their  liege  lord,  would  have 
no  scruple  about  drawing  their  swords  against 
a  PopiA  woman  who  should  dare  to  usurp  iha 
guardianship  of  the  reahn  and  of  the  iAliuii 
sovareign.  The  result  of  a  contest  could  soarody 
be  matter  of  doubt.  The  Pfince  of  Orange,  (rir 
his  wife,  would  be  regent.  The  young  king 
wonld  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical  in- 

«  OHftm^  ^>  £^,  1«8T;  Ibe  PrinoMB  AniM  to  the 
Prinoem  of  Onofs,  Marek  14  and  90, 1681 ;  BariUon,  ]>«a 
j\tieS7;  Kevoluttoa  Pt»lifica;  the  k>ii««Two  Tomi  and 
a  Nat**  Johnstoiw,  AprH  4. 16S8 ;  Beotet  Conralto  of  t^ 
iJUjmiakFar^iBlx*laMl,ieao.  « 
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ftrttcton,  wbose  arts  al^t  speedily  eifaoe  fr^rfi 
his  mind  the  impreesions  which  might  hare 
been  made  on  it  in  the  munery.  He  might 
prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  the 
blessing  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  and  of  St.  Winifred  might  be  tamed 
Sito  a  curse.*  This  was  a  danger  against 
which  nothing  bnt  an  act  of  Parliament  could 
be  a  security ;  and  to  obtajn  such  an  act  was 
Hot  easy.  Eyery  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
if  the  houses  were  convoked,  they  would  come 
Qp  to  Westminster  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
1640.  The  event  of  the  couniy  elections  could 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  free- 
holders, high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  government^  In 
the  great  majority  of  ^ose  towns  where*  the 
right  of  voting  depended  on  the  pajrment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement, 
110  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show  his 
Ikee.  A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  returned  by  members  of  municipal 
eorporations.  These  coi^orations  had  recently 
%een  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters. 
More  than  a  hundred  boroughs  had  been  de- 
prived of  their'charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to 
the  crown,  or  had  been  induced  to  avert  com- 
;pnl8ory  disfranchisement  by  voluntary  sur- 
render. Every  mayor,  every  alderman,  every 
town  clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Helston,  was  a 
Tory  and  a  Churchman ;  but  Tories  and  Church- 
men were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  new  municipalities  were  more 
unmanageable  than  the  old  municipalities  had 
«rer  been,  and  would  undoubtedly  return  re- 
presentatives whose  first  act  would  be  to  im- 
peach all  the  Popish  privy  councillors,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less 
gloomy  than  in  the  Commons.  Among  the  tem- 
poral peers  .it  was  certain  that  an  immense 
majority  would  be  against  the  king's  measures; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years 
before  had  unanimously  supported  him  against 
those  who  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
birthright,  he  could  now  look  for  support  only 
to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by  their 
profession  and  by  their  country,  f 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion, 
tKese  difficulties  appeared  insuperable.  The 
tnost  unscrupulous  slaves  of  power  showed 
«!gns  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the 
king  would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying 
to  mend  them,  and  sighed  for  the  golden  days 
of  the  careless  and  good-natured  Charles.} 
"Bren  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor, 
he  w^s  perfectly  ready  to  face  pbloquy  and 
publits  hatred  for  lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by 
corruption  and  extortion,  accumulated  great 


•  The  kinif  ■  QnMWiae^  od  this  n(b^t(<  to  stroncply  de- 
forllMd  tor  Roaqoill^  Dm;  ^  1688;  "Un  Prindpe  de 
TalM  J  va  Ihiqua  deTork  jotrodi  Lo6h•o■tee•a,{LMlo•»- 
.t»r,  I  sorpose,)  no  ba>Ua  i  redudr  )ag«nte;  porque  el 
Bey  tiene  54  afia^  y  TcndrA  i,  morir,  dcjando  los  hijoa  pe- 
q;Ticfiois  y  qtie  entoneee  el  reyno  m  epoderar&  del  lot,  y  los 
•nombrari  tutor,  y  Vm  ediiiwi  en  la  religion  l*iotestante, 
contra  la  dispoaicion  que  d^are  el  Key,  y  la  autoridad  de 
la  Reyna." 

f  Three  lints  framed  at  tbla  time  are  extanL  one  m  the 
Trcncoi  archives,  tbe  other  two  in  the  archivea  of  the  Port^ 
land  family.  Ip  theao  lists  every  ncer  Is  entered  under 
one  of  three  beads,  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Test,  Against  the 
Repeal,  and  Donbtfol.  Aecording  to  one  list  the  numbers 
VWf^  81  fiir,  89  againlt,  tod  »  dcrabtftii;  aMordiag  to  aa- 


riches;  and  he  waft  more  anxious' to 
them  than  to  increase  them.  His  slacknesi 
drew  on  him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of  the  gicat 
seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required  of 
him;  but  Barillon,  in  reporting  this  circua 
stance  to  liouis,  remarkea  that  the  King  of 
England  could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man 
who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  2 

Nevertheless,  James  determined  to  perseverdu 
The  sanction  of  a  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
his  system.     The  sanction  of  a  free  and  lawful 
Parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible 
to  bring  together  by  corruption,  by  intimida- 
tion, by  violent  exertions  of  prerogative,  by 
fraudulent    distortions  tt  law,   an  assembly 
which  might  call  itself  a  Parliieiment,  and  might 
be  willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the  soTcreign- 
Retuming  officers  must  be  appointed  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to 
declare  the  king's  friends  duly  elected.    Etctj 
placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must 
be  made  to  understMid  that,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  conjuncture, 
support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest 
The  High  Commission,  meanwhile,  would  keep 
its  eye  on  the  clergy.    The  boroughs  which  had 
just  been  remodelled  to  serve  one  tern  might 
be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another.   By  sucli 
means  the  king  hoped  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  Upper  Houbo 
would  then  be  at  his  mercy.    He  had  undoubt- 
edly, by  law,  the  power  of  creating  peers  with- 
out limit,  and  this  power  he  was  fuHy  deter- 
mined to  use.    He  did  not  wish,  and,  indeed, 
no  sovereign  can  wish,  to  make  the  highest 
honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  worth- 
less.   He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  callin|s 
up  some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  sit,  and  by  con- 
ferring En^ish  titles  on  some  Scotch  and  JxiBh 
lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  * 
without  ennobling  new  men  in  such  numbeTs 
as  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and  tile 
ermine.    But  there  was  no  extremity  to  whioH 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity. 
When,  in  a  large  company,  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would  prove  intractable, 
"Oh,   silly,"    cried    Sunderland,    turning    to 
Churchill,  "your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  caB- 
ed  up  to  the  House  of  Lords."]! 

Having  determined  to  pack  a'Pariianent^ 
James  set  himself  energetically  and  methoA- 
cally  to  the  work.  A  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  king  h»d 
determined  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peaee 
and  of  lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in  public  em- 
ployment only  such  gentlemen  as  should  "be 
disposed  to  support  his  policy. f    A  oommittee 

other,  83  Ibr,  87  a«ah»t,  and  »  doi^ttfVil ;  aeoofdiag  to  tin 
third,  35  for,  92  afcaintt,  and  10  deabtfiil.  Coptos  of  i^« 
thn»e  lUts  are  in  the  Mackintosh  U8& 

t  There  is  in  the  Brttlsh  Museum  a  letter  of  Drrdcn 
to  Etherege,  dated  Feb.l«,  1688.  I  do  BOt  TeBi«mb«r 
to  have  seen  it  In  print.  »0h,'*  saya  Dxydesi,  «UMaft 
our  monarch  would  enoourage  noble  idleness  hy  t^tm 
own  example,  atf  he  of  ble«8ed  memory  did  before  him ; 
for  mj  mind  misgiVea  me  that  he  will  not  muoh  ad  van— 
his  affaira  hf  atirriiiK." 

{  Barillon,  ^^  1687. 

I  Told  hjr  Loid  Bradford,  wko  wm  pwwiftfc  Aa  i 
mouth ;  note  on  Burnet,  L  769. 

f  London  Gasette,  Dee.  "tt,  1687. 
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tt  seren  prlvr  eoxmoillon  sat  at  Whitehall,  for 
Che  purpose  of  regulating — ^sueh  was  the  phrase 
— the  municipal  corporations.  In  this  com- 
tnittee  JefTreya  alone  represented  the  Protestant 
interest.  Powis  alone  represented  the  moderate 
Boman  Catholics.  All  the  other  members  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuitical  faction.  Among  them 
was  Petre,  who  had  just  been  sworn  of  the 
council.  Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  his 
eleyation  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
ercrybody  but  Sunderland.  The  public  indig- 
nation at  this  new  violation  of  the  law  was 
clamorously  expressed;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  even  louder  in 
censure  than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and 
ambitious  Jesuit  was  now  charged  with  the 
business  of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half 
the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  committee  of  privy  councillors,  a  sub-com- 
mittee, consisting  of  bustling  agents  less  emi- 
nent in  rank,  was  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  details.  Local  sub -committees  of 
regulators  all  over  the  country  corresponded 
with  the  central  J)oard  at  Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  fcr 
^sistance  in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise 
were  the  lords  lieutenants.  Every  lord  lieute- 
nant received  written  orders  directing  him  to  go 
down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he 
was  to  summon  before  him  all  his  deputies  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  put  to  them 
a  series  of  interrogatories  framed  for  the  pur- 
pofie  of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a. 
general  election.  He  was  to  take  down  the 
answers  in  writing,  and  to  iransnut  them  to  the 

f)Ternment.  He  was  to  furnish  a  list  of  such 
oman  Catholics  and  such  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench 
and  for  commsuds  in  the  militia.  He  was  also 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  liis  county,  and  to  make  such  reporte  as 
might  be  necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of 
the  board  of  regulators.  It  was  intimated  to 
him  that  he  mui^t  himself-  perform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  delegate 
them  to  any  other  person,  f 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders 
would  have  at  once  sobered  a  prince  less  in- 
fatuated than  James.  Half  the  lords  lieute- 
nants of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop 
to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of 
them.  Every  one  of  them  was  dismissed.  All 
those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disigrace  were 
peers  of  high  consideration ;  and  all  had  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  mon- 
archy. .  Some  names  in  the  list  deserVift'  especial 
notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and,  indeed, 
as  Englishmen  loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject 
in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth  and 
last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxfords  He  derived  his 
title  through  an  uninterrupted  male  descent 
from  a  time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and 
Seymour  were  still  obscure,  when  the  Nevilles 
tod  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial  celebrity, 
ttid  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet 
had  not  yet  been  heard  In  England.     One  chief 

•  Boarapttnx  to  8ef|»nelaj,  Not.  IJ ;  Cittern,  Not.  4!; 
i«iVJ<mn>«l«,  1)86.20, 1690.  *  ^^ 

tOltMf^^^.lfm. 
:  Habtnd*rsw«teet  flraMnkaroC  tiM  Vsmily  of  Ten, 


of  the  honse  of  De  Vera  had  held  high  eo»^ 
mand  at  Hastings ;  another  had  marched,  with 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaughtered 
Moslems,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  firal 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry 
Beauclero.  The  third  earl  had  been  conspicu- 
ous among  the  lords  who  extorted  the  Qreat 
Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  earl  had 
fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Thi> 
thirteenth  earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  been  the  chief  of  the  party  of  th« 
Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van  on  the  decisive 
day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  earl  had 
shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won 
for  himself  an  honourable  place  among  th« 
early  masters  of  English  poetry.  The  nine* 
teehth  earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
under  the  walls  of  Maestrioht  His  son  Ao* 
brey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most  U* 
lustrious  line  of  nobles  that  ibgland  had  seen, 
a  man  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex,  and 
colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not  fae- 
tious,  and  his  interest  inclined  him  to  avoid  % 
rupture  with  the  court ;  for  his  estate  was  en^ 
cumbered,  and  his  military  command  Incrativa. 
He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet,  and  sa 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  was  de* 
manded  from  him.  '*Sir,"  answered  Oxfordi 
**  I  will  stand  by  your  majesty  against  all  ena- 
mies  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  it 
matter  of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply.'* 
He  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  lieutenancy 
and  of  his  regiment  | 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  tbi 
house  of  De  Yere,  but  to  the  house  of  De  Vert 
alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever  since  th« 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had  sat 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom 
of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  the  antago- 
nist of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tender- 
ness and  reverence  as  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
oils  of  those  warriors  who  had  striven  to  ereot 
a  great  English  empire  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters  had  made  him 
an  object  of  interest  greater  than  more  fortu- 
nate captains  had  inspired,  and  his  death  had 
Aimished  a  singulasly  touching  scene  to  our 
early  stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two 
centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour.  The  head 
of  the  ftimily  at  the  Cime  of  the  Restoration  was 
Francis,  the  eleventh  earl,  a  Roman  Cathotio. 
His  death  had  been  attended  by  circumstencei 
such  as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which 
immediately  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Puri- 
tan tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pit>. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  course  of  hii 
vagrant  amours,  waa  for  a  moment  attracted 
by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily 
won.  Her  lord  challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell 
Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman  witnessed 
the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and  others  tnat  she 
clasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her  bosom  while 

Journals,  snd  in  Jonefl's  reports,  the  proeMdinjrfl  respettf- 
ioff  tho  earldom  of  Oxfordtin  March  and  AprU,  162^.  Hm 
exordium  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Chief  Jastice  Crewe  Is 
among  the  finest  speelmeni  ofthe  andent  En^ish  eto^^nn—i 
Citterii  Feb.  y\,  lesS. 
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Mb  shirt  was  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  The  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles.  As 
the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young  no- 
bility of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  gifted 
by  nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his  tem- 
per singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  as^  if  he  had 
been  born  in  an  humble  rank,  might  well  haye 
raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  All 
these  advantages  he  had  so  improved,  that,  be* 
lore  he  was  of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars  of  his 
time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  are 
•till  extant  in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost 
•very  dep  ar tment  of  literature.  He  spoke  French 
like  a  gentleman  of  Louis's  bed-chamber,  and 
Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was  impqs- 
•ible  that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
aiudous  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  his 
family  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion 
of  the  state.  He  studied  the  disputed  points 
•losely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before  Tillbtson, 
weighed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  long  and 
attentively,  and,  after  an  investigation  which 
occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a  Protes- 
tant. The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the. 
illustrious  convert  with  delight.  His  popularity 
iras  great,  and  became  greater  when  it  was 
known  that  royal  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back 
to  the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured.  The 
eliaracter  of  the  young  earl  did  not,  however, 
develope  itself  in  a  manner  auite  satisfactory  to 
Ihose  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  con- 
version. His  morals  by  n(^means  escaped  the 
Qontagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In  truth, 
the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early  pre- 
judices had  a't  the  same  time  unfixed  all  his 
opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked  guid- 
ance of  his  feelings ;  but,  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  so  generous, 
his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious 
and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
him.  He  was  early  called  the  King  of  Hearts, 
and  never,  through  a  long,  eventful,  and  check- 
Isred  life,  lost  his  right  to  that  name.**** 

Shi*ewsbury  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
horse  which  had  been  raised  in  consequence  of 
the  western  insurrection.  He  now  refused  to 
act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was  de- 
prived of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  ez^oyed  a  larger 
measure  of  public  favour  than^arles  Sackville, 
•arl  of  Dorset.  He  was,  ind^,  a  remarkable 
nan.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  tiie 
most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  city  watch,  had  passed  many 
nights  in  the  round-house,  and  had  at  least 
once  occuj'ied  a  cell  in  Newgate.  Hi?  nassion 
for  Betty  Morrice  and  for  Nell  Gwynn,  who 
always  CM  lied  him  her  Charles  the  First,  had 
given  no  Mniall  amusement  and  scandal  to  the 
town.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices, 
his  cou?ap;<>ous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  his  n;itural  goochiess  of  heart,  had  beeh 


•  Cozp's  ^iirpirsbuTy  Oomtpondenoo;  Mackay's  Me- 
■loln;  Life  •  '  (^barlet,  Duke  of  Shrewsbary,  17J8;  Bur- 
art,  t  762 ;  Isir^'i  life  of  TUIotMD,  where  the  reader  wiU 


conspicQoiu.  Men  said  that  tiia  ayeMiia  4« 
which  he  indulged  were  common  between  hiv 
and' the  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cavaliws,  but 
that  his  sympathy  with  human  suifering  and 
the  generosity  with  which  he  made  reparation 
to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  aH 
his  own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  between 
him  and  them.  *•  He  may  do  what  he  chooses,'* 
said  Wilmot ;  '  *  he  is  never  inthe  wrong. "  Th« 
judgment  of  the  world  became  still  more  favour* 
able  to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by 
time  and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his 
brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart,  hta  open 
hand,  were  universally  praised.  No  day  passedy 
it  was  said,  in  which  some  distressed  family 
had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name.  And  y«^ 
with  all  his  good  nature,  such  was  the  keennesa 
of  his  wit,  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  tha 
town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm 
of  Dorset.  AH  political  parties  esteemed  and 
caressed  him ;  but  politics  were  not  much  ta 
his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  ta 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  ta 
the  highest  posts  in  the  state ;  bih  he  was  bom 
to  rank  so  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many 
of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  ia 
public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took 
just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  diplo- 
matic business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  ha 
wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  rival  Danby 
and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pursuits 
which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other 
men  who,  with  great  natural  abilities,  are  con* 
stitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  he  became 
an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master  of  aU 
those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  acquired  without  severe  application. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  painting 
of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting,  that  the 
court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learn- 
ing, his  decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  co^ 
fee-houses  as  without  appeal.  More  flian  one 
clever  play  which'had  failed  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation was  supported  by  his  single  authorily 
against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  oame 
forth  successful  from  the  second  trial.  The 
delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  composition  waa 
extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine. 
Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never 
seen.  His  bounty  was  bestowed  with  fequal 
judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to 
no  -sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged 
from  each  other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  dif- 
ference 0^  political  opinion,  joined  in  admovr- 
ledging,his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's 
princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior, 
who  had  keenly  satirized  Dryden,  were  intro- 
duced by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  and  the  beat 
comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy»  Shadwell^ 
was  written  at  Dorset's  country  seat.  The 
munificent  earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his 
wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  hm 
was  oontentf  to  be  the  benefaotor;  for  the  verasB 
which  he  occasionally  composed,  unetndied  es 
they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  genius  wMoh, 
assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  producecf 
something  great.-   In  ^e  small  volume  of  him 


find  a  letter  ftom  Tlllotson  to  Shre^aVury,  wlikh  eaaa 
to  me  »  nodiei  of  saiiow^  ttkmOjf  anl  amtlenianHtii  i 
prooC 
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flmnd  8oii»  wbieh  have  ih«  mat 
ligov  of  Sufiklmg*  aud  littld  eaUrea  whiea 
•parUe  with  wU  as  aplendid  as  tkat  of  Butler.* 

Donei  waa  lord  lieuienani  of  Suaeexr  and  to 
Soaaex  tkoL  board  of  regulators  looked  with  great 
iBxiety;  for  in  no  other  county,  Cornwall  and 
Wiliahire  exoepted,  were  there  bo  manj  small 
bovooghs,  fie  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his  post. 
No  person  who  knew  him  expeeted  that  he 
would'  obey.  H$  gave  suoh  an  answer  as 
became  him«  and  was  informed  that  his  services 
were^no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his 
•fuiny  aeble'flknd  amiable  qualities  inspired  was' 
hnigMfinnfl  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  re- 
eeiTed  by  the  post  an  anonymous  billet  telling 
fiim^that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with 
Ihe  kiQg's  wisheS)  all  hia  wit  and  popularity 
jhould  not  save  him  from  assassination.  A 
AimilAr  warning  was  sent  te  Shrewsbury. 
ffhseataning  letters  were  then  much  more  rare 
Ihan  in  our  timcb  It  is  therefore  not  strsjige 
that  the  people,  excited  as  they  were,  should 
lAve  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best  and 
jtoUest  Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 
Popish  daggers.!  Just  when  these  letters  were 
ihe  talk  of  all  I^ondon,  the  mutilated  corpse  of 
%  noted  Puritan  was  found  in  Uy)  streets*  It 
.vao  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had 
Oioted  £rom  no  religious  or.  political  motive* 
3ut  te  first  suspicions  of  the  populace  fell  on 
the  Fapists.  The  mdngled  remains  were  carried 
In  prooesfiiott  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Savoy ;  and  during  a  few  hours,  the  fear  and 
tage  of  the  populaee  were  scarce^  less  violent 
than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  borne  to  his 
grave,  t 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely 
related.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regi- 
^nt  had  been  taken  from  him  some  mon&s 
before^  was  now  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  £a8t  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
l^orth  Riding  was  taken  from  Viscount  Fau- 
eenberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount  Newark, 
«id  Lancashire  from  the  £arl  of  Derby,  grand- 
son of  that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  faced 
death  so  bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  house  of  Stuart. 
The  Barl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served 
ihe  erown  with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Mon- 
mouth, was  displaced  in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of 
Butland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
jrater  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet 
In  Oiunberland,  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in 
Jfarwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire, 
^caradsle  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  And  of  an  office  in  the  household  of  the 
princess  of  Denmark!  She  made  a  struggle  to 
retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a  pe- 
remptory command  of  her  father.  The  Earl 
of  Gainsborough  was  ejected,  not  only  from  the 
lisutenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also  from  the 
govemmeflut  of  Portsmouth  and  the  rangership 

*  Ptopjs*s  Diary:  Prior's  dedication  of  bix  poeattfl  to  the 
Mi»orOon»i;  Drydea'a  Em$j  oa  SetbefMid  DedlMtkm 
^Om  tamj  on  Praoutio  Poasy.  Tbe  affsction  of  Dorset 
fcr  U«  vife,  and  his  sUict  fidelity  to  her,  ore  mentioned 
viCh  great  ooatmnpt  by  that  profligate  cozeomb  Sir 
«eo«fe  Btbmgeb  te  his  MIhei  fkam  BetMbM,  Oeo.  ^«, 
im,  md  Jn.  If,  ISaB;  SImIimII**  IMUwkifli  of  ike 
Bqoire  of  Aleatia;  Bnmet,  L  864;  Uaekay^  Chawfii. 
Some  parts  of  Dorset's  character  are  well  touched  ia  this 
SfltaiNif  viitteB  by  Pope  :->« 

"▼^  MR  Ml  natarfet  tbongli  ivwyv  bli  liyf 
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ci  the  New  Foseat^  two  plMc*  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before^  given  five  thousanJ 
pounds.) 

The  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note, 
or,  indeed,  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  who 
would  accept  the  vacant  offices.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  new 
man  whose  Isfided  property  was  small,  and  two 
to  Preston,  who  was  not  even  an  EngUsh  peer. 
The  other  counties  which  had  been  l^t  without 
governors  were  intrusted,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  cour- 
tiers who  had  secretly  promised  the  king  to 
declare  themselves  Roman  Catholics  as  soon  as 
they  could  do  so  with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was .  put  ia 
action;  and  soo^  from  every  corner  of  the 
realm,  arri\^d  the  news  of  complete  and  hope- 
less failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  lordf 
lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country  gentlemen  consisted^  of 
three  questions.  Every  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  h^ 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  he 
would  vote  for  a  bill  framed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  secondly, 
whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  can- 
didates who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a 
bill;  and  thii^dly,  whether,  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity, he  would  aid  the  king's  benevolent  de- 
signs by  living  in  friendship  with  people  of  all 
religious  persuasions.  || 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form 
of  answer,  drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was 
circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  gene- 
rally adopted.  It  was  to  the  following  eflect: 
<'  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think 
it  my  duty  carefully  to  weigh  such  reasons  as 
may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a  biU 
of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according  to 
my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I 
shall  give  my  support  to  candidates  whose  no- 
tions of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to 
live  in  peace  and  charity  with  everybody." 
This  answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a  direct 
refusal,  because  slighUy  tinged  with  a  sober 
and  decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be  re- 
sented, was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  court 
could  extract  from  most  of  the  country  gentlfr> 
men.  Arguments,  promises,  threats,  were  tried 
in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  a  Pro- 
testat;t,  and  though  dissatisfied  with  the  mea^ 
surea  of  the  government,  had  consented  to  be- 
come its  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went  firsl 
to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  that  nothing 
could  be  done.^  He  then  repaired  to  Norfolk, 
and  returned  to  inform  the  king  that,  of  seventy 
gentlemen  of  note  who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  lidd  out  hopes  that  they 
should  support  the  policy  of  the  court.**  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  authority  extended 


and  a^raf n : 

••  Kmtd  oontler,  wbo  coriU  ktat  and  eoantry  plaasa, 
Yet  lacred  keep  his  frlcudthips  and  Ua  ease." 

t  BariUon,  Jan.  j%,  1687 ;  atten^  J^jJ. 

t  Adds,  Feb.  T^,iHB88. 

{  Barfllon,Dee.TV  -j^,.  Jf.lWT;  C!ltterB,^,Dea^ 

I  Gltten,  ~^  1687 ;  I«nsdale*a  Mamoim 
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vmt  four  Bni^tli  iUrcf  «id  tfmt  the  whole 
prinoipality  of  Wales,  eame  up  to  Whitehall 
with  an  aooount  not  lesa  diflooaragiDg.*  Bo^ 
ohester  was  lord  Uentenant  of  Hertfordshire. 
All  his  little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to 
•ell  his  religion  for  luore.  He  was  sUU  bound 
to  the  court  by  a  pension  of  lour  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and,  in  return  for  this  pension, 
he  was  willing  to  perform  any  serrice,  howerer 
Ulegal  or  degrading,  proTided  only  that  he  were 
not  required  to  go  Uirough  the  forms  of  a  re* 
oonoiliation  with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under^ 
taken  to  manage  his  county ;  and  he  exerted 
himself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  tIo- 
lence.  But  his  anger  was  thrown  away  on  the 
sturdy  squires  to  whom  he  addressed,  himself. 
Xhey  told  him  witfi  one  Toioe  that  they  would 
send  up  no  man  to  Parliament  who  would  Tote 
lor  taking  away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  t  The  same  answer  was  given 
to  the  chanoMlor  in  Buekinghamdiire.|  The 
gentry  of  Shropshire^  assembled  at  Ludlow, 
unanimously  reftised  to  fistter  themseWes  by  the 

^  pledge  which  the  king  demanded  of  them.( 
Loord  Yarmouth  reported  ftrom  Wiltshire  that, 
of  sixty  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants 
with  whom  he  had  eonferred,  only  seren  had 
given  favourable  answers,  and  that  even  those 
seven  oould-  not  be  trusted.  ||  The  renegade 
]^eterborouc^  made  ne  progress  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.f  His  brother  renegade  Dover  was 
equaUy  unsuocessAil  in  Cambridgeshire.** 
Preston  brought  cold  news  from  Cumberland 
and  Westmorelsnd.  Dorsetshire  find  Huntings 
denshire  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Baii  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  returned 
fh»m  the  West  with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had 
been  authorised  to  make  the  most  tempting 
oifers  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In 
particular,  he  had  promised  that,  if  proper  re- 
speot  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the  trade 
in  tin  should  be  freed  from  the  oppresmve  re- 
ttrictions  under  which  it  lay;  but  this  lure, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  proved  Irre- 
sistible, was  now  slighted.  All  the  justices  and 
deputy  lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  declared  that 
they  would  put  Ufa  and  property  in  jeopardy 
for  the  king,  but  that  the  Protestant  religion 
was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or  property. 
"And,  sir,"  said  Bath,  "if  your  majesty  should 
dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors 
win  give  exactly  the  same  answer."f  f  If  there 
was  any  distiict  in  which  the  government  might 
jMve  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lai^ 
eashire.  Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as 
to  the  resuH  of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no 
part  of  the  realm  had  so  many  opulent  and 
honourable  tunilies  adhered  to  the  old  religion. 
The  lieads  of  many  of  those  families  had  al- 
ready,, by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been 

,  nade  justices  of  the  peace  and  intrusted  with 
commands  in  the  militia.  Tet  from  Lancashire 
the  aaw  lord  lieutMant,  himself  a  Bsnan  Ca- 


•  Clttermj^-;-f,l«t 

f  Boehe^tpr'a  offtoMTv  wamHi  on  fhii  ooeaslon  fi  twlM 
aolieed  ^  JoliiiotaiM,  Nov.  26  Md  Dm.  8, 1M7.  Hli  ftdlvn 
IS  BiaBlM>Mri  hy  attor%  See.  -f^ 

t  Clttert,  Boc.  j«5, 1887.  f  IHd.  Baa  |  J,  1«T. 


thoUe,  reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  dspvta 
and  of  the  magistrates  were  opposed  to  tbs 
court.  It    But  Uie  proceedings .  in  Hampshirt 
wounded  the  king's  pride  sUll  more  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  had,  more  than  twenty  yean 
before,  borne  him  a  son,  afterwards  widely  re* 
nowned  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  captains  of 
Europe,    f  he  youth,  named  James  flt^ames* 
had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  eninenos 
which  he  afterward  attained;  but  his  msnnert 
were  so  gently  and  inoffensive  that  he  had  no 
enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  long 
hated  the  child  of  the  concubine  with  theUttet 
hatred  of  a  childless  wife.     A  small  part  of  ths 
Jesuitical  faction  had,  before  the  pregnancy  of 
the  queen  was  announced,  seriously  tiboug^t  of 
setting  him  up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princeei 
of  Orange. {2   When  it  is  remembered  how  si^ 
nally  Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the  popu* 
lace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though  the  champion 
of  the  national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  siaiilar 
competition,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  thit 
any  man  should  have  been  so  much  blinded  by 
fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  universidly  known  to  be  a  popish 
bastard.    It  does  not  appear  that  this  absurd 
design  was  ever  countenanced  by  the  kin^i 
The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged;   and 
whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  roysl 
blood,  could  hope  to  obtain,  were  bestowed  on 
him.     He  had  been  created  Duke  of  Berwick : 
and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments,  taken  frt>m  those  noble> 
men  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  royil 
commands.    He  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the  Earl  of  Gsins- 
borough  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth. 
On  the  frontier  of  Hampshire  Berwick  expected 
to  have  been  met,  according  to  custom,  by  a 
long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires^ 
but  not  a  single  person  of  note  appeared  to 
welcome  him.   He  sent  out  letters  commanding 
the  attendance  of  the  gentry,  but  only  five  or 
six  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  summona 
The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.    They 
declared  that  they  would  take  no  part^  in  ths 
civil  or  military  government  of  their  county 
while  the  king  was  represented  there  by  a  Fa- 
pist,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  their  commis- 
sions. |||| 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Warwickshire,  in  the  rooni  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuse  for 
not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and  con* 
tempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire ;  and  his  plea 
was  the  more  readily  admitted  because  the  king 
had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  feel  that  the  spirit 
of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be  bent.f  f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  tUsplayed 
this  spirit  were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  The  commissions  of  pea«e  and  Uso* 
tenancy  had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
Republican  names.  The  persons  from  whom 
the  oouri  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  any 

^  attttib  Not.  if  1687.        ff  Ibid.  A|nil  ^|,  168t. 
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womise  of  sapport  irer«,  irffli  Bcarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Tories.  The  eldear  among  them  eotiM 
Btill  show  scars  given  by  the  swords,  of  Round- 
heads, and  receipts  for  plate  sent  to  Charles 
the  First  in  his  distress.  The  vounger  had  ad- 
hered firmly  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  now 
turned  out  of  office  in  a  ma«s  by  the  rery  prince 
to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
fidelity.  Dismission,  however,  only  made  them 
more  resolute.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point 
of  honour  among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one 
another  in  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  suffrage  of  the  freeholders  were 
fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire 
favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  goyernment 
would  be  returned,  ^fen  therefore  asked  one 
another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether  the 
suffrages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.  The 
list  of  the  sheriffs  for  the  new  year  was  impa- 
tiently expected.  It  appeared  while  the  lords 
lieutenants  were  still  engaged  In  their  catttase, 
and  was  received  with  a  general  cry  of  alarm 
and  indignation.  Most  of  the  funeti9naTies  who 
were  to  preside  at  the  county  elections  were 
either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
Indulgence.*  For  a  time  the  most  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions prevailed ;  but  soon  they  began  to 
subside.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  king  could 
not  reckon  on  the  support  even  of  thoi^e  sheriffs 
who  were  members  of  his  own  Church.  Be- 
tween the  Romi&n  Catholic  courtier  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentleman  there  was 
very  little  sympathy.  That  cabal  which  domi? 
neered  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanatics, 
who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of 
morality,  and  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religion, 
and  partly  of  hypocrites,  who,  for  hicre,  had 
apostatized  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  who  now  overacted  the 
teal  clmracteristic  of  neophytes.  Both  the 
fhn&tical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were 
generally  destitute  of  all  English  feeling.  In 
some  of  them  devotion  to  their  Church  had  ex- 
tinguished every  national  sentiment.  Some 
were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  In 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Ire- 
land. Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who  received 
regular  hire  from  a  foreign  power.  Some  had 
passed  a  great  part  of  theif  lives  abroad,  and 
either  were  mere  cosmopolites,  or  felt  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  institutions  <^  the 
country  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule. 
Between  such  men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire 
or  Staffordshire  manor  who  adhered  to  the  old 
Chim:h  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  com- 
mon. He  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  because  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  so;  and  he  held  his 
hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold  an  he- 
reditary faith,  sincerely,  but  with  little  enthu- 
siasm. In  all  other  points  he  was  a  mere 
English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  from  the 
me^lMreirisg  squires,  differed  from  them  by 
being  somewhat  more  simple  and  downiah  than 
I  iley.  TIm  disabililieB  imder  which  he  lay  bad 
prevented  his  mind  trvm  expanding  te  the 
ftandard,  moderate  as  tiiat  standard -wsQil^hieh 


'  London  QtMtbt,  Dm  S»  IttT ;  att«%  Sea.  /^ . 


the  ninds  of  PMt«tlftiitMtttttf7fpsftileiMn  itei 
ordinarily  attained.  Exeladed  when  a  bsf 
from  Bton  and  Westa!iiBSter»  when  a  yeuth  fr ea 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  wkea  *  Ban  ttom  Pat* 
liament  and  frt>m  tht  bstiek  of  jusCies,  he  geaa* 
rally  vegetated  as  quietly  as  tha  elma  of  tha 
avenue  which  led  to  his  aaoestral  granga.  His 
oom-fields,  hit  dairv  aad  his  eider  press,  his 
greyhoaiHUs  his  ftsoing-Tod  and  his  gwi,  hit 
ale  and  his  tobaooa,  eeenpied  alsMst  all  Ma 
thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  Ida 
reUgidn,  he  was  generally  on  food  Urna, 
They  knew  ^m  to  be  uaambitioua  and  inoffeae 
sive.  He  waa  almost  always  of  a  good  old 
family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier.  His  pa* 
enjtiar  notions  were  not  obtraded,  sad  aanasd 
no  annoyanee.  He  did  not,  like  a  PiiritM» 
torment  himself  and  others  with  soraples  i^oui 
every  thing  that  was  pleasant.  On  the  ooa* 
trary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman  and  asjoU/ 
a  boon  eompanioa  as  say  nan  idio  had  takes 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  aad  the  doclaratiaa 
ag^nst  iraasabstaatialion.  He  met  his  brothv 
squires  at  the  eover,  was  in  with  them  at  tha 
death,  and,  when  the  spori  was  over,  took  thasi 
home  with  him  to  a  venison  pastgr  and  to  Oota* 
ber  four  years  in  bottle.  The  oppressioni 
which  he  had  undergona  had  n(yt  bean  such  at 
to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  reaokktion.  Even 
when  his  Church  was  barbaronsly  perseonte^ 
his  life  and  property  were  in  UtUa  danger. 
The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  oould  hanUf 
venture  to  soock  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
by  accusing  him  of  being  a  eonspirator.  The 
Papists  whom  Qates  seleoted  fer*  attack  wara 
peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedietinas,  a  bn^ 
political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  liigh  praotice,  a 
court  physician.  The  Roman  Catholio  oonati^ 
gentleman,  proteeted  by  hia  ohsomrity,  by  bat 
peaceable  demeanour,  aad  by  the  good»w^  oi 
those  among  whom  he  livedo  oartad  his  hay  er 
ftlled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested,  whila 
Coleman  and  Laaghome,  Whitbread  and  Pick* 
ering,  Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Staffovd 
died  by  the  halter  or  th^  axe. '  An  attempt  waa 
indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villaias  to  bring  hosM 
a  charge  of  treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Ckscoigaa, 
an  iiged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Yorkshira; 
but  twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  West 
Riding,  who  knew  Us  way  of  life,  oonld  not  ba 
oonvindM  that  tiieir  honest  eld  aeqnaintaasa 
had  hired  aut-throats  to  nnvder  the  king,  and, 
in  spite  of  charges  whieh  did  very  little  hoaoor 
to  the  bench,  tivaad  a  verdict  of  Not  Ouilty. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  an  old  and 
respectable  provincial  fanaily  might  refleat 
wita  bitterness  that  he  was  azdnded,  on  aa* 
count  of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honour 
and  authority  wMch  men  of  humbler  descent, 
and  less  ample  estate  Were  thought  competent 
to  fill ;  but  he  was  little  disposed  to  risk  land 
and  life  in  a  struggle  agafaist  overwhelming 
odds ;  and  his  honest  English  spirit  would  hafa 
shrunk  with  horror  from  means  snoh  as  wtia 
oonteiaplated  by  the  Petres  and  Tyroonnelt. 
Indeed,  he  woidd  have  been  as  ready  as  any 
of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  1^  holsters,  for 
the  defence  of  his  native  land  against  an  inva- 
sion of  French  or  Irish  Papists.  %mh  was  tha 
general  character  of  the  men  to  whom  Jsiata 
now  looked  as  to  his  most  trustworthy  instra- 
aants  for  tike  condoot  of  ooun^  altotiont.    Qa 
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I  fiMmd  (hstthf^wexanotinolmed  to  throw 
a^iray  tlM  wtMSi  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
tndanger  their  heado  and  their  estates,  by  ren- 
dering hJtn  an  infamons  and  crin^inal  serrice. 
fileteral  .of  them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.  Of 
those  who  aeeepted  the  shrievalty  many  de- 
clared tfaM  they  would  disoharge  their  duty  as 
ftdrly  ae  if  they  were  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  would  return  no  candidate 
^  who  had  not  a  real  minority.* 

If  the  king  could  place  little  confidence  eren 
in  his*  Boman  Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less  could 
he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the  publicatbn 
«f  the  DeclaMvtion  several  months  had  elapsed, 
months  crowded  with  important  events,  months 
of  unintenrupted  eontrorersy.  Discussion  had 
epened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters ;  but  the  acts 
^  the  gorvernment,  and  especially  the  seyerity 
with  which  Magdalene  Collie  had  been  treated, 
bad  dene  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to 
«lann*and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Protestants. 
Motst  of  these  seetaries  who  had  been  induced 
to  expirees  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  were 
now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  desirous 
«f  making  atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot 
.with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling 
-of  the  Nencenformists  was,  thhtthe  govemment 
found  almost  ae  great  difficulty  in  the  towns  as 
in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began 
^eir  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  &at 
•very  Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
fjiress  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  would.be 
ikvourable  to  the  king's  policy.  They  were 
therelbre  confident  that  they  should  be  able  to 
iUl  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom 
with  stanch  friends.  In  the  new  charters,  a 
power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown  of  dis- 
missing magistrates  at  pleasure.  This  power 
wae  now  exercised  without  limit.  It  was  by 
no  means  equally  clear  that  James  had  the 
power  of  appointing  new  magistrates;  but, 
-whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  deter- 
'ttined  to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from  the 
:Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  functionaries 
"were  e}eeted,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled 
•With  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. In  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of  dis- 
placing the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants 
-of  all  the  companies.  AccordiDgly,'mbre  than 
>ei^t  hundred  citixens  of  the  first  considera- 
tion, all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned 
out  of  ofiE^  by  a  single  edict.  In  a  short  time 
-appeared  a  supplement  to  this  long  list.f  But 
eearq^ly  had  the  new  office  bearers  been  sworn 

•  About  twenty  jreftra  before  this  time  ft  Jesuit  had  no- 
ticed the  retlrinfl:  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oonntry 
'gentlemen  of  iSnglsnd:  *<La  noblltji  Inglete,  senon  w 
MgaU  iB  fervifllo  di  Oorte,  d  ia  opera  di  mestrato,  Tire, 
•  gode  il  piCi  deil'  anno  alia  campagna,  no'  snoi  palagi  e 
tKXIeri,  doTe  ion  Ilberi  e  padroni ;  c  old  tanto  pitt  aoUeel- 
tamtate  i  OattoUd  qvanto  plik  otllmente,  si  come  meno 
-amnfatl  ooU."— 1/  JnohOterra  dueritta  dal  P.DaniOio 
MuridUf  Boma,  1667. 

"Man7  of  the  popish  sherlih,'' Johnstone  UTote,  "have 
Mtatea,  and  declaM  that  whoerer  ezpeets  false  teturns 
fiom  tham  will  bo  disappointed.  The  popish  gentiy  that 
Uve  at  tbeir  houses  in  the  eountir  are  much  different 
firom  those  that  live  here  in  town.  SeTeral  of  them  hare 
refused  to  be  thorHh  or  deputy  Ileate&ant8."—D6&  8, 1667. 

Boofuillo  mgfM  tka  aanM.   <*  Algunos  OatoUoM  que  ftie. 

"Wtm.  noaabtadpa  par  alMrifiM  ai  haa  aMnaado,**  Jan.  A, 

1688.    Ha  soma  months  later  assured  his  court  that  the 

Catholic  country  gentlemen  would  wilUnglj  consent  to  a 

-   yartrfifli  the  tttnaahoallU  that  ttepiMl 


in,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  ti 
unmanageable  as  their  predecessors  .  At  New« 
castle  on  Tyne,  the  regulators  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  Puritan  aldermeiL 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  mnnicipal 
body,  thus  remodelled,  would  vote  an  address 
promising  to  support  the  king's  measures. 
The  address,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  king,  that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves 
and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation 
the  government  could  not  reckon  on  more  than 
four  votes,  t  At  Reading,  twenty-four  Tory 
aldermen  were  dismissed.  Twenty-four  new 
aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty^three  of 
these  immediately  declared  against  the  Indul- 
gence, and  were  dismissed  in  their  turn.}  In 
Uie  course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Tar- 
mouth  was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of 
magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to  the  court  J 
These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
informed  the  States  that  at  many  towns  the 
public  functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet 
changed  in  vain.f  From  the  recordff  of  the 
Privv  Council  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
regulations,  as  they  were  called,  exceeded  two 
hundred.**  The  regulators  indeed  found  that, 
in  not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for 
the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories,  eVen  while 
murmuring  against  the  king's  policy,  had  con- 
stantly expressed  respect  for  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  had  dii^claimed  all  Uioughts  of 
resistance.  Very  different  was  the  language 
of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations. 
It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
that  of  the  public,  had  been  made  aldermen, 
gave  the  agents  of  the  court  very  distinctly  to 
understand  that  blood  should  flow  before  Po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  were  established  in 
England,  ft 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  gained  by  what  had  as  yet  been  done. 
There  was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  »in  which 
Uiey  could  hope  to  effect  their  object  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed,  and 
other  charters  must  be  granted  confining  the 
elective  franchise  to  very  small  constituent 
bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  J  J 

But  how  was  thift'plan  to  be  carried  into 
effect  ?  In  a  few  of  the  new  charters,  indeed, 
a  right  of  revocation  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown,  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part 
of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  the  King's 


laws  should  be  abolished  and  the  teat  retained.  «<  Estoy 
inibrmado,"  he  sajs^  "  que  loa  CatoUoos  de  laa  prorindai 
no  lo  reprueban,  pues  no  pretendiendo  oAcioe,  y  desdo 
solo  algiinos  de  la  (>>rt8  loe  proTechoeoa,  laa  pareoe  que  bo' 
Joran  su  estado,  quedando  aeguros  dloa  y  sua  desoandi- 
entoa  en  la  relii^n,  en  la  qaiatud,  j  en  la  acguidad  da 
BUS  haoiendas."-^^,  1688. 

t  Privy  OouncU  BooX,  Sept  26, 1687 ;  Vab.-21, 168}. 

X  Records  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  fai  Brand's  IlistQry 
of  Newcastle;  Johnstone,  Feb.  tl,  168}. 

{  Johnstone^  Feb.  2i,  168}.        |  Gltb»r%  l^b.  }|,  16S1 

T  Ibid.  Hay  ^,1688.  , 

^  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Ooondl  Book  may  bec^ 
aanped  the  wtwda  •BecMid  legnlatioD,"  and  MThinlNga- 
latlon,"  when  a  corporatien  had  been  remodeUad  mors 
than  oifce. 

ft  Johnston^  Hay  28, 1688. 

tijohiiitQBak  Iteb.  SI,  1688. 
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limeb.  Tew  oorporatious  were  now  dbposed 
tc  surrenHer  their  charters  voluntarily,  and 
Boeh  jodgnients  as  would  salt  the  purposes  of 
the  goTemment  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
.^en  from  eooh  a  slave  as  Wright.  The  writs 
of  Quo  Warruito  which  had  been  brought  a 
fow  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  Whig  party  had  been  oondemned  by  every 
I  inparti^  man;  yet  those  writs,  hod  at  least 
I  the  semblsiiee  of  Justice,  for  they  were  brought 
against  Mioient  municipal  bodies;  and  there 
were  few  ancient  municipal  bodies  in  which 
■erne  abase,  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a 
penal  proceeding,  had*  not  grown  up  in  the 
ODursa  of  ages.  But  the  corporations  now  to 
be  attacked  were  still  in  the  innoc?nod  of  in- 
(kncy.  The  oldest  among  them  had  not  com- 
pleted its  fifth  year.  It  was  impossible  that 
many  of  them  should  have  committed  offences 
meriting  disfranchisement.  The  judges  them- 
selves were  uneasy.  They  represented  that 
what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct 
oppoeition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  law  and 
ittstiee ;  but  all  ;remonstrance  was  vain.  The 
beroughs  were  commanded  to  surrender  their 
charters.  Few  complied ;  and  the  course  which 
the  king  took  with  those  few  did  not  encourage 
others  to  trust  him.  In  several  towns  the  right 
of  voting  was  taken  away  from  the  common- 
alty, and  given  to  a  very  small  number  of  per- 
mas,  who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  b^ 
oath  to  support  the  candidates  recommended 
by  the  government  At  Tewkesbury^  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  was  confined  to  thirteen 
persons.  Yet  even  this  number  was  too  large. 
Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely  through 
the  community  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  together,  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of 
pockifig,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the  court  could 
absolutely  depend.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  constituent  body  of  Tewkes- 
bary  was  animated .  by  the  same  sentiment 
whieh  was  general  throughout  the  nation,  and 
would,  wfaenr  the  decisive  day  should  arrive, 
send  tme  Protestants  to  Parliament.  The  re- 
galat<H*s,  in  great  wratE,  threatened  to  reduce 
the  number  of  electors  to  three,  "i^  Meanwhile, 
the  great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  re- 
fused to  give  up  tiieir  privileges.  Barnstaple, 
Winchester,  and  Buckingham  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition. 
At  Oxford,  the  proposition  that  the  city  should 
resign  its  franchises  to  the  king  was  negatived 
by  eighty  votes  to  two.f  The  Temple  and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the 
sadden  makt  of  business  from  all  comers  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in  high  practice  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  briefii  from  corporations. 
Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  busl- 
aess  was  neglected.  {  It  was  erident  that  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  judgment 
could  be  given  in  so  great  a  nmmber  of  import- 
ant cases.  Tyranny  could  ill  brook  this  delay. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the  re- 
fn^Avry  boroughs  into  submission.  At  Buck- 
ingham some  of  the  monioipal  officers  had 
spoken  of  JeflVeys  in  language  whidi  was  not 


•  Johnstone^  Jtb,  21, 1S88. 
tatters,  May  .j]|^,  less.' 

I  ndd.  Kay  ^1688. 


f  CItt«r8,  Uarcb  |9. 
{IWd.*^,168r 

T  Ibid.  Mi^  11*1688. 
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laadatory.  They  were  proiecmM,  and  war* 
given  to  understand  that  no  mercy  should  \m 
shown  to  them  unless  they  wbold  ransom 
themselves  by  surrendering  their  oharter.|  At 
Winchester  still  more  violent  measures  were 
adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched 
into  the  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burden- 
ing and  harassing  the  inhabitants. ||  The  town 
continued  resolute,  and  .the  public  voioe  loudlj 
accused  the  king  of  imitating  the  worst  orimss 
.  of  his  brother  of  France.  The  dragonades,  it 
was  said,  had  begun.  There  was,  indeed,  re** 
son  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred  to  James  thai 
he  could  not  more  effectually  break  the  spirit 
of  an  obstinate  town  than  by  quartering  sol* 
diers  on  the  inhabitants.  He  must  have  Imoim 
that  this  practice  had  sixty  years  before  ex* 
cited  formidable  discontents,  and  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by 
Englishmen  than  the  Great  Charter.-  But  ha 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  law  a  de* 
claration  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right  could 
not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  Ion* 
suited  Wright  on  this,  subject  ^  but  the  result 
of  the  consultation  remained  secret,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs  became 
such  that  a  fear  stronger  than  even  the  fear  of 
the  royal  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  re* 
straint  even  on  a  man  so  servile  as  the  chief 
justice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  wars  questioning 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  while  the  regulators 
were  remodelling  the  boroughs,  all  the  public 
departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  inquisi- 
tion. The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every 
battered  old  Cavalier  who,  in  return  for  blood 
and  lands  lost  In  the  roj^l  cause,  hod  obtained 
borne  small  place  under  the  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe or  the  master  of  the  harriers,  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  Jring  and  the 
Church.  The  commissioners  of  customs  and 
excise  were  ordered  to  attend  his  majesty  at 
the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  Uiem 
a  promise  to  support  his  policy,  and  directed 
them  to  require  a  similar  promise  from  all  their 
subordinates.  **  One  custom-house  officer  noti- 
fied his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way 
which  excited  both  merriment  and  compassion. 
**l  have,''  he  said,  <* fourteen  reasons  for  obey- 
ing his  majesty's  commands,  a  wife  and  tMr- 
teen  young  children."ff  Such  reasons  were 
indeed  cogent;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  in- 
stances in  which,  even  against  such  reasons, 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment at  this  time  seriously  meditated  a  blow 
which  would  have  reduced  many  thousands  of 
families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  distxirbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  then 
be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  rumoured 
that  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  some  en- 
gagements which  had  been  imposed  on  publio 
functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade,  tt  It 
seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been 


••  atter*,  April  ^4^1688;  Trearaiy  Letter  Book,  3£ank 
14, 108 1 ;  BooqolUok  April  ^f. 
ft  atteri,  May  i|i  1«8.  tt  nrid. 
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Uken,  the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  ptib- 
Uc  resort  all  OTer  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  'VV'hat  effect 
such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of  all 
ranks  would  have  produced  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. The  resentment  produced  by  griey- 
ances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their  dig- 
i^ty;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Jie  resumption  of  licenses  might  have  done 
what  the  resumption  of  charters  had  failed  to 
do.  Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  men 
of  business  the  coffee-pot,  round  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  and  talk  politics,  in 
Change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have  been 
wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller 
at  nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn  where  he 
had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge  deserted.  The 
clown  would  have  regretted  the  hedge  ale- 
house, where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer, 
and  at  the  chimney  corner  in  winter.  The 
nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such  provocation, 
have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without  waiting 
for  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who 
required  all  the  humblest  servants  of  the  go- 
Temment  to  support  his  policy  on  pain  of  dis- 
aoission,  would  continue  to  employ  an  attorney 
general  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no 
Becret.  Sawyer  had  been  suffered  to  retain 
his  situation  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordinary  indulgence  he  ow^  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  the  govei*nment  found 
in  supplying  his  place.  It  was  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law 
officers  should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge, and  it. was  by  no  means  easy  to  induce 
any  barrister  of  aUlity  and  knowledge  lo  put 
himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts 
which  the  next  Parliament  would  probably  treat 
as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  provide  a  better  solicitor  general 
than  Fowls,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  his  post.  In  ttese  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labour.  An  attorney, 
the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  was 
much  diminished  by  his  conscientious  scruples, 
was  coupled  with  a  solicitor  whose  want  of 
BCruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want  of 
talents.  When  the  government  wished  to  en- 
force the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer. 
When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  lawj 
recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  king  obtained  the  services  of  an 
advocate  who  was  at  once  baser  than  Powis 
and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court 
with  more  virulence  than  William  Williams. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  reign 
as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist.  When  faction 
was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  he  had  commonly' 
been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  demagogues 


^  London  Ouetta^  Dee.  16, 1687.  8<w  tlk«  prootodlnn 
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who  had  been  accused  of  sedition.  '  He  mmf 
allowed  to  possess  considerable  parts  and  know** 
ledge.  His  chief  fSekults  were  supposed  to  be 
rashness  and  party  spirit  It  was  not  yet  sus- 
pected that  he  had  faults  compared  witii  whieh 
rashness  and  party  spirit  might  well  pass  tot 
virtues.  The  government  sought  occasioa 
against  him,  and  easily  found  it.  He  had  pub- 
lished, by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
narrative  which  Bangerfield  had  written.  Thia 
narrative,  if  published  by  a  private  man,  woid4 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  seditions  libel.  A 
criminal  information  was  filed  in  the  Kingfa 
Bench  against  Williams  t  he  pleaded  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  in  rain;  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually  paid ;  fer 
the  rest,  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, who  had  been  iijurionsly  mentioned 
in  Dangerfield's  narrative,  was  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand  large  da- 
mages. Williams  was  driven  to  extremity. 
At  this  juncture  a  way  of  escape  prcsrated 
Itself.  It  was,  indeed,  a  way  which,  to  a  man 
of  strong  principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have 
been  more  drcadfiil  than  beggary,  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  He  might  sell  himself  to  that 
government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy 
and  the  victimi  He  might  offer  to  go  on  the 
forlorn  hope  in  every  assault  on  those  liberties 
and  on  that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inordinate  zeal.  He  might  expiate  his 
Whiggism  by  performing  services  from  whieh 
bigoted  Tories,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Bus- 
sell  and  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bar- 
gain was  struck.  The  debt  still  due  to  th« 
crown  was  remitted.  Peterborough  was  in- 
duced, by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  be- 
came attorney-general.  Williams  was  made 
solicitor,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  soon  a  favourite.  Though  in  rank  he 
was  only  the  second  law  officer  of  tiie  crown,  hia 
abilities,  learning,  and  energy  were  such  that  he 
completely  threw  his  superior  into  the  shad^.* 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he 
was'  required  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most 
memorable  state  trial  recorded  in  the  British 
annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1688,  the 
king  put  forth  a 'second  Declaration  of  Lidnl- 
gence.  In  this  paper  he  recited  at  length  the 
declaration  of  the  preceding  ApriL  His  j^ast 
life,  he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  peo- 
ple that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be 
induced  to  depart  from  any  resolution  which 
he  had  formed ;  but,  as  designing  men  had  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  give  way  in  this  matter,  fae 
thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  that  his  pur- 
pose was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was  resoWed 
to  employ  those  only  who  were  prepared  to 
concur  in  his  design,  and  that  he  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  resolution,  dismissed  many  per- 
sons from  civil  and  nrilitary  employments.  He 
announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a  Parliament 
in  November,  at  the  latest ;  and  he  exhorted 
his   subjects  to  choose   representatives  wha 


el  abogai^o  WiUianu,  que  ftio  •!  ondor  7  el  n 

de  toda  la  casa  dee  oomanea  en  los  ultimof  terribkt  paiW 
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iftnl4  Msbi  hUft  in  the  great  work  vbioh  1m 
lied  underteken.* 

This  decUratioA  et  ftrat  produced  little  eea- 
eetion.  It  eoateined  nothing  new;  end  nien 
wondered  that  the  king  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  pnbliBh  a  solemn  manifesto  merel/  for 
the  pvpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind.f  Perhaps  James  was  net- 
tled by  the  indifference  with  which  the  an- 
noiineement  of  hie  fixed  resolntibn  was  received 
\j  the  pnblio,  and  thought  that  his  dignity  and 
authority  would  suffer  unless  he  without  delay 
did  something  novel  and  striking.  On  the 
i(»urth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an  order 
in  conacil  that  his  declaration  of  the  preceding 
week  should  be  read,  on  two  sucoessiye  Sun- 
days, at  the  time  of  diTine  service,  by  the  offi- 
elating  ministers  of  all  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels of  the  kingdom.  In  Xondon  and  in  the 
suburbs  the  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of  May,  Jn  other 
utrta  of  England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of 
June,  The  bishops  were  directed  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  declaration  through  their  respect- 
ive dioceses.  I 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Sstablished  Church,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tien,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  king,  and  as  a  fatal  blow 
levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own 
profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  order  in  council  was  intended  to  be  felt  by 
them  as  a  cruel  affiront.  It  was  popularly  be- 
lieved that  Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in 
a  coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  rhetorio 
of  the  £ast.  He  would,  he  said,  make  them 
eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all 
dirt«  But,  tyrannical  and  malignant  as  the 
mandate  was,  would  the  Anglican  priesthood 
refuse  to  obey?  The  king's  temper  was  arbi- 
trary and  severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  £c- 
desiastical  Commission  were*  as  summary  as 
those  of  a  court  martial.  Whoever  ventured 
to  reeist  misht  in  a  week  be  footed  from  his 
parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole  income,  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  holding  any  other  spirit- 
ual preferment,  and  left  to  beg  from  door  to 
door.  If,  indeed,  the  whole  body  offered  a 
united  opposition  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  even  James  would  scarcely  venture 
to  punish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at  once. 
But  there  was  not  time  to  form  an  extensive 
eombiBation.  The  order  in  council  was  go- 
letted  on  the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twen- 
tieth the  declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the 
pulpits  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By 
no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascer- 
tain within  a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  one 
tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who  were 
ieattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy 
to  collect  in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of 
the  whole  episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well 
he  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to 
read  the  declaration,  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
would  misinterpret  the  refusal,  would  despair 
«f  obtaining  any  toleration  from  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
^  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  court. 
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The  clergy  therefore  hesitated;  ani  this 
hesitation  may  well  be  excused ;  for  some  emi- 
nent laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence,  Were  disposed  .to  recom- 
mend submission.  They  thought  that  a  gene- 
ral opposition  could  hardly  be  expected,  and 
that  a  partial  opposition  woiild  be  ruinous  to 
individuals,  ana  of  little  advantage  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  ai^d  Notting- 
ham. The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  waA 
no  concert  and  no  formed  resolution.} 

At  this  coiO^ukOture  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers of  London  won  for  themselves  a  title  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.  They  h'ad 
hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  government  as 
part  of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most 
active  and  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by  the 
favours  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  king's  measures.  Others,  es- 
tranged by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel 
wrongs  both  firom  the  Church  of  England  and 
firom  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  re- 
sentful pleasure  the  tyrannical  prince  and  the  . 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  .by  a  bitter  en*  ' 
mity,  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
help  of  sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised. 
But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.  The  time  had  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice ;  and 
the  Dissenters,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distin- 
guished themselves  by  th«r  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  coalition ;  but  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body 
made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks 
outran  that  of  the  pastors.  Those  Presbyte- 
rian and  Independent  teachers  who  showed  an 
inclination  to  take  part  with  the  king  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  received  dis- 
tinct notice  that,  unless  they  changed  their 
conduct,  their  congregations  would  neither 
hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flat 
tered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
over  a  great  body  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
royal  side,  found  himself,  on  a  sudden,  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who 
had  lately  revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide, 
sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  hid  himself 
fVom  the  public  eye.  Deputations  waited  on 
several  of  the  London  clergy  imploring  them 
not  to  judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the 
abject  addresses  which  had  appeared  in  the 
London  Gasette,  and  exhorting  them,  placed, 
as  they  were,  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to 
play  the  men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and 
for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  These 
assurances  were  received  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
had  to  decide  whether  on  Sunday,  the  twen- 
tieth, they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  king's 
command.  The  London  clergy,  then  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  their 
profession,  held  a  meeting.  Fifteen  doctors  of 
divinity  were  present  Tillotson,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury, the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  tiie 
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age,  came  thither  from  a  sick-bed.  Sherlock, 
master  of  the  Temple,  Patrick,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough and  rector  of  the  important  parish  of 
Bt.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleet, 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  attended.  The  general  feeling  of 
tile  assembly  seemed  to  be  that  it  iras,  on  the 
whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  order  in  council. 
The  dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and  might 
haTe  produced  fatal  donsequences,  if  it  had  not 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Doctor  Edward  Powler,  Ticar  of  Bt. 
Giles's,  Cripplcgate,  one  of  a  small  but  remark- 
able class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of 
eivil  liberty  which  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Calvin  with  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Ar- 
minius.^  Standing  up,  Fowler  spoke  thnsL 
"  I  must  be  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple 
tiiat  argument  can  throw  no  new  light  on  it, 
and  can  only  beget  heat.  Let  every  ihan  say 
Tes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.    But  this  declara- 

.^on  I  cannot  in  conscience  read."  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stillingflect  declared 
^at  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  ma- 
jority yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so 
respectable.  A  resolution  by  which  all  present 
pledged  themselves  to  one  another  not  to  read 
the  declaration  was  then  drawn  up.  Patrick 
was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it :  Fowler 
was  the  second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the 
city,  and  was  speedily  subscribed  by  eighty-five 

^  incumbents.f 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  were  anx- 
iously deliberating  as  to  the  course  which  they 

.  should  take.  On  the  twelfth  of  May  a  grave 
and  learned  company  was  assembled  round  the 
table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth.  .Compton, 
bishop  of  Lctodon,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  White, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Tennison-,  rector 
of  St.« Martin's  parish,  were  among  the  guests. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  lealous  and  uncom- 
^  promising  friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  in- 
vited. Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  intruded 
himself  on  the  meeting,  probably  as, a  spy. 
"Wbile  he  remained,  no  confidential  communi- 
cation could  take  place ;  but  after  his  departure, 
the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  tall 
was  propounded  and  discussed.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  declaration  ought  not  to 
be  read.  Letters  were  forthwith  written  to 
several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to 
come  up  without  delay  to  London,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at 
this  conjuncture. {  As  there  was  little  doubt 
that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if  they 
passed  through  the  oflSce  in  Lombard  Street, 
they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to.  the  nearest 
country  post-towns  on  the  different  roads.  TTie 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been 
so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suf- 
fering from  indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.    The 

*  Tbftt  rerj  ranarkable  mitn,  th«  lute  Aleumder  Knos, 
vliose  eloquent  amvenwtlon  ud  «Iaborat«  letters  had  • 
areatinflacnoeon  theminds  of  his  contemporaries,  learned, 
I  stwpect,  much  of  hta  theolofleal  Eyetem  from  Fowler's  wrlt- 
inns  Fowler's  book  on  the  Design  of  Christianity  was 
vsailod  by  John  Bnayan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing 
stn  jufitify,  but  which  the  birth  and  hraeding  of  the  hoauMt 
IL.ker  in  some  degree  excuM. 


letter  addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  biihcip  «f 

Norwich,  was,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  at* 
tained  by  a  po^t-master ;  and  that  prelate.  In- 
ferior to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  ia 
seal  for  the  common  cause  of  his  order,  did  vol 
reach  London  in  time.2  His  namesake,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  pious, 
honest,  and  learned  man,  but  of  slender  judg* 
ment,  and  half  crazed  by  his  persevering  exk- 
deavoum  to  extraet  from  Bani^  and  the  Beve- 
lation  some  information  about  the  Popeuid 
the  King  of  France,  hastened  to  the  capiU^i 
and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.  ||  On  the  follow-^ 
ing  day  came  the^excellei^  Ken,  bishop  of&th 
and  Wells,  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir 
John  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol,  a  baronel 
of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meetine  of  prelates  and 
of  other  eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
Tillotson,  Tennison,  StilUngfleet,  Patrick,  and 
Sherlock  were  present.  Prayera  were  solemnly 
read  before  the  consultation  began.  After  Ions 
deliberation,  a  petition  embodying  tl^e  general 
sense  was  written  by  the  archbishop  with  his 
own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  much 
felicity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous,  and 
inelegant  structure  of  the  sentences  brought 
on  Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  lie  bore  with 
less  patience  than  he  showed  under  much 
heavier  trials ;  but  in  substance  nothing  coulol 
be  more  skilftilly  framed  than  this  memorable 
document.  All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was 
earnestly  disclaimed.  The  king  wis  assured 
vthat  the  Church  stiU  was,  as  she  ever  had  beex^ 
ftiithftil  to  the  throne.  He  was  assured,  also* 
that  the  bishops  would,  in  proper  place  and 
time,  as  lords  of  Parliament  and  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that 
they  by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  Par* 
liament  had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present 
reign,  declared  that  the  sovereign  was  not  coat 
stitutionally  competent  to  dispense  iriik  sta- 
tutes in  matters  eccledastical.  The  declaration 
was  therefore  illegal ;  and  Ube  petitioners  could 
not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscienee,  be 
parties  to  the  solemn  publication  of  an  illegal 
declaration  in  the  house  of  God,  .md  during  the 
time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
by  six  of  his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  WeUs,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
TreVawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  declaration  was  to  be  read 
in  the  churches  of  London.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  the  paper  into  the  king's  hands  without 
delny.  The  six  bishops  set  off  for  Whitehall 
The  archbishop,  who  had  long  been  forbidden 
the  court,  did  not  accompany  them.  Lloyd, 
le&ving  his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  went 
to  Sunderland,  and  begged  that  minister  to 
read  the  petition,  and  to  ascertain  when  the 
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Vhg  wottld  be  vising  to  receive  it  Sunder- 
land, ftfraid  of  compromising  hims^f,  refused 
lo  look  at  the  paper,  but  went  immediately  to 
fhe  royal  closet.  James  directed  that  the 
bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had  heard 
from  his  tool  Gartvright  that  they  were  dis- 
posed  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  they 
wished  for  some  little  modifications  in  form, 
and  that  they  meant  to  present  an  humble  re- 
quest to  that  effect  His  mii^esty^was  therefore 
Lq  Tery  good  humour.  When  they  knelt  before 
him,  he  graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the 
paper  from  Lloyd,  -and  said,  *'  This  is  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury's  hand."  "  Yes,  sir,  his  own 
hand,"  was  the  answer.  James  read  the  peti- 
tion ;  he  folded^  it  up ;  and  his  countenance 
grew  darlc  *<  This,"  he  said,  **  is  it  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  your 
Church,  especially  from  some  of  you.  Tlus  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion."  The  bishops  broke 
out  into  passionate  professions  of  loyalty ;  but 
the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the^  same  words 
ever  and  over.  "  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion."  "Rebellion,"  cried  Trelawney, 
&Uing  on  his  knees.  **  For  God's  sake,  sir,  do 
mot  saj  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney 
can  be  a  rebel.  Bemember  that  my  family  has 
fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  I  served 
your  majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west." 
^  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  said  Lake. 
«<  We  shall  not  raise  another."  "We  rebel  I" 
«olaim6d  Turner;  "we  are  ready  to  die  at 
your  majesty's  feet."  "Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  "I  hope  that  you  will  grant 
te  OS  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you 
grant  to  all  manlond."  Still'  James  went  on. 
^This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion. Did  ever  a  good  Churchman  question 
the  dispensing  power  before?  Have  not  some 
of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for  it?  It 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will  have  my  de- 
claration published."  "  We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken ;  "  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  to  your  majesty.  We  honour 
you,  but  we  fear  God."  "Have  I  deserved 
this?"  said  the  king,  more  and  more  angry; 
**I,  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
Ghnreh!  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of 
you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall 
be  published.  Tou  are  trumpeters  of  sedition. 
What  do  you  do  here?  Go  to  your  dioceses, 
and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this 
paper.  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  will  remem- 
ber you  that  have  signed  it."  "  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  Ken.  "  God  "has  given  me  the  dis- 
pensing power,"  said  the  king,  "and  I  will 
naintain  it.  I  tell  you  that  there  are  still 
seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  bishops  respect- 
fiifly  retired.*  That  very  evening  the  docu- 
ment which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  appeared  word  for  word  in  print,-  was  laid 
on  the  tables  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  and 
WW  cried  about  the  streets.  Everywhere  the 
people  rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to 
stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the  printer 
eleared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours  by 
this  penny  broadside.  This  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  it  ia  an  exaggeration  which 
provea  that  the  sale  was  enormous.    How  the 
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petition  got  abroad  is  sttQ  a  mystery, 
croft  declared  that  he  had  taken  every  pre* 
caution  against  publication,  ^and  thathekneir 
of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  hiustli 
written,  and  which  James  had  taken  out  <»f 
Lloyd's  haad.  The  veracity  of  the  archbishop 
is  beyond  all  snspieion.  It  is,  however,  by  n* 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  wM 
assisted  in  framing  the  petition  may  have  re; 
membered  so  short  a  composition  accurately,  aa4 
may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  however,  was,  that  some  person  abovl 
the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.f 
Scarcely  less  sensation  was  produced  by  a  shoH 
letter  which  was  written  with  great  power  of 
argument  and  language,  printed  secretly,  an4 
largely  circulated  on  the  same  day  by  the  posi 
and  by  the  common  carriers. .  A  copy  was  sent 
to  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  Th« 
writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  dangef 
which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate 
would  incur,  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  mannef 
the  still  greater  danger  of  submission.  "  If  vrt 
read  the  declaration,"  said  he,  "wo  fall  to  ris6 
no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised.  Wt 
fall  amid  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  com* 
pliance  will  have  ruiftod."  Some  thought  that 
this  paper  came  from  Holland.  Others  attri<» 
buted  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux,  dean  of 
Norwioh,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  dis* 
tributing  it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously 
extolled  by  the  general  voice ;  but  some  mur^ 
murs  were  heard.  It  was  said  that  such  gravt " 
men,  if  they  tiiought  themselves  bound  in  oofti  . 
science  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  ought  to 
have  ivomonstrated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  hint 
to  leave  hiin  in  the  dark  till  within  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the 
declaration  ?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  th^ 
order  in  oouneil,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The 
inference  seemed  to  be  that  the  petition  was 
intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but 
merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people.  | 
These  complaints  were  utterly  groundless.  Tbd 
king  had  laid  on  the  bishops  a  command  new» 
surprising,  and  embarrassing.  It  was  tfa«i^ 
duty  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  ts 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  the 
profession  of  which  they  were  the  heads  before 
they  took  any  ftep.  They  were  dispersed  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them*  were  dis* 
tant  from  others  a  fUU  week's. journey.  James 
allowed  them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  them«> 
selves,  to  meet,  to  deliberate,  and  to  decide ; 
and  he  surely  had  no  right  to  think  himself  ag* 
grieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to 
a  close  before  he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  la 
it  true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time  to  revoke 
his  order  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  to; 
He  might  have  called  together  his  council  oii 
Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might 
have  been  known  ^roughout  London  and  the 
suburbs  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  SatuMay^ 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  re- 
lenting on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  tha  . 
Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long  remembered. 

In  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  werS 
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ft  hundred  paririi  ehnrehet.  In  only 
Amr  of  these  web  toe  order  in  council  obeyed. 
At  Saint  Gregory's  the  deolarfttion  ttm  read  by 
ft  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soca  aa  he 
ottered  the  first  words,  the  whole  congregation 
vose  and  withdrew.  At  Saint  Matthew's,  in 
Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy  Hall, 
who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as  broker 
I6r  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  Uie  sale  of 
pardons,  and  who  now  had  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in  like 
manner  left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Sergeant's 
Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  eopy ;  and  the 
ehief  justice  of  th»  King's  Bench,  who  had  at- 
tended in  order  to  see  Siat  Uie  royal  mandate 
was  obeyed,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London, 
took  for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of 
the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant,  "  Be  it 
^own  unto  thee,  O  king,  Ihat  we  will  not 
terre  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace  the  officiating  minister 
had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  order.  The 
Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took 
place  that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon 
fts  he  began  to  read  the  declaration,  murmurs 
ftnd  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the 
ehoir  drowned  his  Yoice.  He  trembled  so  Tio- 
lently  that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his 
hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place 
iras  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situation 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the 
nation  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,*  The 
spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Baxter 
from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch 
minister,  a  few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the 
States  General  that  the  Anglican  priesthood 
had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  an 
Incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Konconformists,  he  said,  was,  that  they  would 
rather  continue  to  be  under  the  penal  statutes 
than  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  pre- 
lates.! 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed 
ftway.  Sunday  came  again.  Again  the  dhurches 
of  tne  capital  were  thronged  by  hundreds  of 
thousands*;  the  declaration  was  read  nowhere 
except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 
read  the  week  before.  The  minister  who  had 
officiated  at  the  chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace 
had  been  turned  out  of  his  situation,  and  a  more 
obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper  in 
his  hand  ;  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  articulate.  In  truth,  &e  feeling 
of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become  such  as 
none  but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very 
tirorst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could  without 
much  discomposure  encounter.  { 

Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at 
the  'violence  of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised. 
What  step  was  he  next  to  take  ?  .  He  must 
either  advance  or  recede ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  with- 
•at  humiliation.  At  one  moment  he  determined 
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to  put  forth  a  aeeond  order,  enjohif ng '  INi 
clergy,  in  high  and  angry  terms,  to  publish  hie 
declaration,  and  meftaoing  orery  one  whoshonkl 
be  refractory  with  instant  anspension.    Thifl 
order  was  dniwn  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  then 
recalled,  then  a  aecofld  time  aent  to  the  pressi 
then  recalled  a  s^ond  tima.t    A  different  plaa 
was  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  were  tot 
rigorous    measures.    The    prelates  who   had 
signed  the  petition  might  be  cited  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  deprived  of  their 
sees.    But  to  this    course  strong    otjectione 
were  urged  in  council.    It  had  been  annoyneed 
that  the  houses  would  be' convoked  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     The  Lords  woiild  assuredly 
treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a  nullity, . 
would  insist  that  Sancre^t  and  his  fellow  pe^ 
tioners  should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge'  a  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.     Thus  the  session,  which  at  best  wai 
likely  to  be  sufficienUv  stormy,  would  commenoe 
with  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and 
the  peers.     If,  therefore,  it  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  punish  the  bishops,  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  Inflicted  according  to  the  known 
course  of  English  law.     Sunderland  had  from 
the  beginning  objected,  as  far  as  he  durst,  to 
the  oi^r  in  council.    He  now  suggeeted  ft 
course  which,   though  not  free  from  incon- 
veniences, was  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had  left  open  to 
the  government.    The  king  might  vrith  grace 
and  majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt  by  the  nndutiful  conduct  of  the 
Church  of  En^and,  but  that  he  could  not  fof^ 
get  all  the  services  rendered  by  thntChureh,  in 
trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and 
to  himself;  that,  as  a  fHond  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  dOal  severely 
by  men  whom  conscience,  ill  informed  indeedi 
and  unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  pro* 
vented  from  obeying  his  commands ;  and  that 
he  would  therefore  leave  the  ofienders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  reflections  would 
inflict  whenever  they  should  calmly  compare 
their  recent  acta  with  the  loyal  doctrinea  of 
which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.    5ot  only 
Powis  and  BellasTse,  who  had  always  been  fof 
moderate  counsels,  but  Dover  and  Arundell* 
leaned  toward  this  proposition.    Jeffreys,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  goven>- 
"ment  would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressore 
as  the  seven  bishops  were  suffered  to  escape 
with  a  mere  reprimand.     He  did  not,  howeter« 
wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,   in  which  he  sat  as    chief,   or» 
rather,  as  sole  judge ;  for  the  load  of  publle 
hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was  toe 
much  even  for  his  shamdeas  forehead  and  ob* 
durate  heart,  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  would  have  incurred  by  pro- 
nouncing an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  church  and  tiie  favourites  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  recommended  a  criminal  fnformft- 
tion.    It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  should 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
a  charge  of  seditious  libel.    That  tiiey  would 
be  convicted  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt. 
Ihe  judges  and  their  officers  were  tools  of  the 
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fiinet  th^  old  eerier  of  tbe  city  of 
Loudon  had  boon  forfeited,  aciuroely  one  pmoiMr 
vhon  the  goTornnent  was  beat  on  bringing  to 
fsntahnMnt  Jbad  been  abaolTod  by  a  jnry.  The 
safractorj  prelates  would  probably  be  con- 
demned to  ruinous  fines  %9d  to  long  imprison^ 
vunt,  and  would  be  glad  to  ransom  themselves 
hj  serving,  both  in  and  o«t  of  Parliament,  tba 
daaignu  of  the  sovereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it  was  notified 
Id  the  bishops  that  on  the  eighUi  of  June  they 
must  appear  before  the  Icing  jn  council.  Why 
90  long  an  interval  was  allowed  Ve  are  not  in- 
Cormed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of 
libe  offenders,  terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might 
auhmit  befoVe  the  day  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  >  declaration  in  their  dioceases,  and  might, 
Ift  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  persuade 
tiieir  clergy  to  obey  his  order.  If  such  was 
his  hope,  it  was  signally  disappointed.  Sun* 
day,  the  third  of  June,  came,  and  all  parts  of 
Bogland  followed  the  example  of  the  capitaL 
iJready  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Exeter  had  signed 
copies  of  the  petition  in  token  of  their  appro- 
ba^on.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  refused 
io  distribute  the  declaration  among  his  clergy. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it,  but 
It  waa  generally  understood  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  remorse  and  shame  for  having  done 
00.  Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty'complied  with 
the  order  in  council.  In  the  great  diocese  of 
Clheater,  including  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
only  three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
-Gartwright  to  obey  the  king.  In  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes. 
In  only  four  of  these  was  the  declaration  read. 
The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  over- 
eome  the  scruples  of  the  minister  of  the  ordinary 
of  Chatham,  who  depended  on  the  government 
for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic  let- 
iar  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  secre- 
tai7  of  the  Admiralty.  ''I  cannot,"  he  wrote, 
f  reasonably  expect  your  honour^s  protection. 
God's  will  be  done.  I  must  choose  suffering 
tather  than  sin."t 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June,  the 
eeven  prelates,  furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  England  with  full  advice,  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council  cham- 
ber. Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table. 
The  chancellor  took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to 
the  archbishop,  and  said,  ''Is  this  the  paper 
which  your  grace  wrote,  and  which  the  six 
bishops  present  delivered  to  his  mi^esty?" 
Sancroft  looked  at  the  paper,  turned  to  the 
king,  and  spoke  thus:  *'Sir,  I  stand  here  a 
culprit.  I  never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all 
oonld  I  think  that  I  should  be  charged  with  any 
offence  against  my  king ;  but  since  I  am  so  un- 
hifipy  as  to  be  in  this,  situation,  your  majesty 
viU  not  be  offended  if  I  avail  myself  of  mv 
lawful  right  to  decline  saying  any  Uiing  which 
Ijuiy  criminate  me."  **  This  is  mere  chicanery," 
faid  the  king.  '*I  hope  that  your  grac^  will 
Dot  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand." 
'*Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much 
among  the  casuists,  **all  divines  agree  that  a 
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I  person  situated  as  we  are  may  refiue  to  answflt 
,  such  a  question."  The  king,  as  plow  of  undeir* 
standing  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  com* 
prehend  what  the  prelates  meant.  He  persistedt 
and  was  evidently  becoming  very  angry.  * '  Sir," 
said  the  archbishop,  '*  I  am  not  bound  to  accuse 
myself.  Nevertheless,  if  your  migesty  post* 
tively  commands  me  to  answer,  I  will  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  a  Just  and  generous  princo 
will  not  suffer  what  I  Ba/in  obedience  to  hia 
orders  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  me.'T 
'*  You  must  not  capitulate  with  your  sovereign, '^ 
said  the  chancellor.  .  ''No,"  said  the  king;  "] 
will  not  give  any  such  command.  If  you  choosy 
to  deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  nothing  mor% 
to  say  to  you."  ^ 

The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  th« 
ante-chamber,  and  repeatedly  called  back  inta 
the  council  room.  At  length  Jamoa  positively 
commanded  them  to  answer  the  'question.  Htt 
did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confessioa 
should  not  be  used  against  them;  but  they^ 
not  unnaturally,  supposed  that,  after  what  haa 
passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  hia 
command.  Sancroft  acknowledged  his  hand- 
writing, and  his  brethren  followed  his  example 
They  were  then  interrogated  about  the  meaning 
of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the 
letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much 
effect  all  over  the  kingdom ;  but  their  language 
was  80  guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  tha 
examination.  The  chancellor  then  told  them 
that  a  criminal  information  for  libel  would  be 
exhibited  against  them  in  the  Court  of  King*a 
Bench,  and  called  upon  them  to  enter  into  recog- 
nisances. They  refused.  They  were  peers  of 
the  realm,  they  sold.  Thepr  were  advised  by 
the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no 
peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recogni- 
sance in  a  case  of  libel,  and  they  should  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing  tha 
privilege  of  their  order.  The  king  was  so  ab- 
surd as  to  think  himself  personally  affronted 
because  they  thought  fit,  on  a  legal  questioui 
to  be  guided  by  legal  advice.  "You  believe 
everybody,"  he  said,  "rather  than  me."  Ha 
was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed ;  for  he  had 
gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  send  them  to  prison;  and« 
though  he  by  no  means  foresaw  aJl  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  step,  he  foresaw  probably 
enough  to  disturb  him.  They  were  resolute. 
A  warrant  was  therefore  made  out,  directing 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them  in 
safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was  manned  to  con- 
voy them  down  the  river.} 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  bishops 
were  before  the  councU.  The  public  anxiety 
was  intense.  A  great  multitude  filled  the  courts 
of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets. 
Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day  with 
the  cool  air  of  the  Thames,  but  on  this  evening 
the  whole  river  was  alive  with  wherries.  When 
the  seven  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint 
Thousands  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud 
for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  Christian  cou- 
rage of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrani 
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knflained  by  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary.  Many 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  Traists 
ill  ooze  and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to 
Ness  them.  All  down  the  river,  from  Whitehall 
to  London  Bri^dge,  the  royal  barge  passed  be- 
tween lines'  of  boats,  from  which  arose  a  shont 
of  "God  bless  your  lordships.**  The  king,  in 
ffreat  alarm^  gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of 
uie  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the  guards 
should  be  ready  for  action,  and  that  two  com- 
panies should  be  detached  from  every  regiment 
VOL  the  kingdom,  and  sent  up  instantly  to  Lon- 
don. But  the  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the 
means  of  coercing  the  people  shared  all  the 
feeUngs  of  the  people.  The  very  sentinels  who 
were  under  arms  at  the  Traitor's  Gate  reve- 
rently asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs 
irhom  they  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  He  was  little 
inclined  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness, 
for  he  was  an  apostate  from  that  Church  for 
l^hich  they  suffered,  and  he  held  several  lucra- 
tfve  posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power 
•gainst  which  they  had  protested.  He  learned 
with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drink- 
ing the  health  of  the  bishops.  He  ordered  his 
officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no  more ;  but  the 
officers  came  back  with  a  report  that  the  thing 
oould  not  be  prevented,  and  that  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was  it  only  by 
carousing  that  the  troops  showed  their  reve- 
rence for  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  There  was 
such  a  show  of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower, 
(hat  pious  divines  thanked  God  for  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  faithful  servants  the  means  of  sav- 
ing many  souls.  All  day  the  coaches  and  live- 
ries of  the  first  nobles  of  England  were  seen 
round  the  prison  gates.     Thousands  of  humbler 

rtators  constantly  covered  Tower  HiU.* 
among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and 
sympathy  which  the  prelates  received,  there 
was  one  which  more  than  all  the  rest  enraged 
$nd  alarmed  the  king.  He  learned  that  a  de- 
pnt&tion  of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  had 
viuted  the  Tower.  He  sent  for  four  of  these 
persons,  and  himself  upbraided  them.  They 
courageously  answered  that  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand 
by  men  who  stood  by  the  Protestant  religion,  f 
Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower  been 
dosed  on  the  prisoners  when  an  event  took 

flaoe  which  increased  the  public  excitement, 
t  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  did  not 
expect  to  bo  delivered  till  July.  But  on  the 
day  after  the  bishops  had  appeared  before  the 
council,  it  was  observed  that  the  king  seemed 
to  be  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  evening, 
however,  she  sat  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
till  near  midnight.  Then  she  was  carried  in  a 
«edan  to  Saint  James's  Palac6,  where  apart- 
ments had  been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for  her 
reception.  Soon  messengers  were  running 
about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians 
aftd  priests,  lords  of.  the  council,  and  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber.  In  a  few  hours  many 
public  functionaries  and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  queen's  room.  There,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  a  day 
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long' kept  sacred  by  the  too  fkltlifyil  adhersBft 
of  a  bad  cause,  was  bom.tlft  most  unfortunate 
of  princes,  destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of 
exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of  honours 
more  galling  than  insults,  and  of  liopes  such  oa 
i&ake  the  heart  sick.  « 

The  caMimities  of  the  poor  child  had  begim 
before  his  birth.  The  nation  over  which,  ao» 
cording  to  the  ordinary  course  of  succe8sion« 
he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully,  persuaded 
that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant,  fly 
whatever  evi^pnce  tiie  fact  of  his  bifrth  had 
been  proved,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilfid 
sleight  of  hand ;  and  the  evidence,  partly  from 
accident,  partly  from  gross  ^mismanagement 
was  open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bed-chamber 
when  the  child  first  saw  the  light,  but  none  of 
them  enjoyed  any  large  measure  of  public  con- 
fidence. Of  the  privy  councillors  present,  hstf 
were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  those  who  called 
themselves  Protestants  w«re  generally  regarded 
as  traitors. to  their* country  atd  their  God. 
Many  of  the  women  in  attendance  were  Fren^h^ 
Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies^ 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  th<  wives 
of  Papists.  Some  persons  who  were  peculiarly 
entitied  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony 
would  have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to 
reason,  were  absent,  and  for  their  absence  tin 
king  was  held  responsible.  The  Princess  Anne 
was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex 
and  her  experience  qualified  her  to  act  as  the 

guardian  of  her  sister's  birthright  and  her  owm 
he  had  conceived  strong  suspicions,  which 
were  daily  confirmed  by  circumstances  trifling 
or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  the  queen 
carefully  shunned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed 
to  guilt  a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  effect 
of  delicacy. {  In  this  temper  Anne  had  deter- 
mined to  be  present  and  vigilant  when  the 
critical  day  sho^d  arirve;  but  ^he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to.be  at  her  post  a  montii 
before  that  day,  and  liad,  in  compliance  it  was 
said,  with  her  father's  advice,  gone  to  drink 
the  Bath  waters.  Sancroft,  whose  great  place 
made  it  his  dnty  to  attend,  and  on  whose  prO' 
bity  the  nation  placed  entire  reliance,  had  a 
few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
James.  The  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectom 
of  the  rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The  Dutch 
ambassador  might  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  William,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood  and  consort  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter, 
had  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James 
never  thought  of  summoning  any  membet,aAale 
or  female,  of  the  family  of  Hyde ;  nor  was  the 
Dutch  ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  the 
fraud  which  his  people  imputed  to  him;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  per- 
Terseness  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  eiror 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  suspicion^  which  were  abroad.  J  Hf 
ought  to  have  known  that  those  suspicions 
would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  mem* 
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h9n  of  the  Chnroh  of  Eorae,  or  of  persons  who, 
^iwiigh  the/  mi|^t  oaU  themselYeB  meiabers  of 
th«  Cbinoh  of  England,,  had  shown  thomsolyes 
Mady'to  sawxfioe  tho  intorosts  of  the  Church 
ti  Bnglsad  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour.  That 
ke  was  takion  by  siiri^rise  is  true.  But.  he  had 
twelTO  hours  to  make  his  arriuigements.  He 
tend  no  d&ffitfvlty  in  orowding  Saint  James's 
falaoe  with  bigots. and  sycophants  on  whose 
word  the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It  would 
hate  been  quite  as  -easy  to  procure  the  attend- 
tnoe  of  some  eminent  persons  whose  attaoh- 
aMnt  io  the  prinoesses  end  to  the  established 
svligion  was  unquestioniible. 

At  a  later  peried,  when  he  had  paid  dearly 
fyr  his  foolhardy  oontempt  of  public  opinion;  it 
ores  the  fashion  at  St  Germain's  to  excuse  him 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  ethers.  Some  Jaco- 
Itttes  ehar^d  Anne  with  haTing  purposely  k^ 
out  of  the  way ;  nay,  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  SanoroCt  had  artfoUy  proToked  the 
Jdiig  to  s^d  him  to  •  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
the  eridenee  which  was  to  confcnnd  ihe  ealum- 
liiee  of  the  maleeontents  might  be  defeotive.* 
^be  absurdity  of  these  unp utations  is  palpable. 
Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  haye  foreseen 
that  the  queen's  calculations  would  turn  out  to 
l>e  erroneous  by  a  whole  month  ?  Had  thos6 
eslculHitlone  been  correct,  Anne  would  haye 
i>een  back  from  Bath,  aikd  Sancroft  would  have 
been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample  time  for  the 
birth.  At  aU  erents,  the  maternal  uncles  of 
4e  Jdng's  daughters  were  neither  ai  a  distance 
nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who 
summoned  the  whole  bery  of  renegades,  Dover, 
Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Mul- 
«aTe,  oouM  just  as  easily  hanre  summoned 
Clarendon.  If.  they  were  privy  couneiUors,  so 
was  he.  His  house  was  in  Jemiyn  street,  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber  of  the 
^ueen ;  y«t  he  was  left  to  learn  at  St^  James's 
Ohuroh,  from  the  agitation  and  whispen  of  the 
eongregatien,  that  his  nieoe  had  eeaaed  to  be 
feeireeB  presumpttre  of  the  crown-f  Was  it  a 
idisqualificatson  that  he  was  the  near  klnsmaTi 
of  the  Princesses  of  Orange  sad  Denmark  ?  Or 
was  it  a  disqualifieatioa  that  he  wmi  unaltera- 
bly attached  to  the  Chotch  of  Cngland  t 

The  cry  of  the  wiiele  nation  was  that  an  im- 
-posture  had  been  practised.  Papists  had,  dur- 
iag  some  months,  been  predicting,  from  the 
pulpit  an^  through  the  press,  in  proee  and 
verse,  in  English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  given  ts  the  prayers  of  the 
Chnveh  t  and  they  had  new  aocemplished  thmr 
own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who  toviA  not 
be  sormpted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously 
4iiriuded.  Anne  had  been  tricked  into  visiting 
Bath.  The  primate  had,  on  the  very  day  pre- 
eediBg  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  vil- 
laoy,  been  sent  to  prison  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  law  and  of  the  privik|pes  of  peerage. 
Kct  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  Uie 
xmaUest  intersst  in  detecting  the  fr«ud  had 
been  suiFered  to  be  present  The  queen  had 
been  r^oved  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of 
might  to  (Bidnt  James's  Palace,  because  that 
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palace,  less  commodious  for  honest  purpcses 
than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passages 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuita 
There,  amid  a  circle  of  kealots  who  thought 
nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  promote  tbe 
interests  of  their  Church,  and  of  courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  themselves,  a  new-born  cbild 
hod  been  introduced  into  the  royal  bed,  and 
then  handed  round  in  triumph  as  heir  of  the 
three  kini^doms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions — 
suspicions  uiyust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
unnatural — the  people  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly 
victims  of  the  tyrant  who,  having  long  foully 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the  mes- 
sure  of  his  iniquity  by  more  foully  ixguring  his 
children.! 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspect- 
ing foul  play,  and  not  aware  of  the  state  of 
public  Reeling  in  England,  ordered  prayers  to 
be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with 
a  formal  message  of  congratulation.  Zule- 
stein, to  his  amazement,  found  all  the  people 
whom  he  met  open  mouthed  about  the  infa- 
mous fraud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
saw  every  hour*  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the 
pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He  soon  wrote  to 
the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten  b6lievc4 
the  child  to  have  been  born  of  the  queen.} 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  mean- 
while strengthened  the  interest  which  their 
situation  excited.  On  the  evening  of  the  Blaok 
Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they  were 
committed,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at 
the  hour  of  divine  service.  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced  that  in  the 
second  lesson  were  these  words-:  **In  all  thinffs 
approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses, 
in  stripes,  in  imprisonments."  AH  xealous 
Churchmen  were  delighted  by  this  coincidence, 
and  remembered  how  much  comfort  a  similar 
coincidence  had  given,  near  forty  years  before, 
to  Charles  the  First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  ninth,  a  letter  came  from  Sunderland  en- 
joining the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  to  read  tbe 
declaration  during  divine  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing -morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the 
order  in  council  for  the  reading  in  London  had 
long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind 
to  the  venerable  prisoners.  The  chaplain  re- 
vised to  comply;  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.|| 

The  bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them 
by  the  firmness  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  endured  confinement,  by  the  modesty  and 
meekness  with  which  they  received  the  ap- 
plauses and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
by  the«  loyal  attachment  which  they  professed 
for  the  tyrant  who  sought  their  destruction. 
They  remained  only  a  week  in  custody.  On 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of 

BnddenncM  of  the  thing,  the  •ermoiu,  the  confidence  of  the 
prieeta,  the  hurry."— iune  U,  1888. 
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l«rm,  they  were  t)rotiglit  before  ihe  King's 
Bench,  An  immense  throng  awaited  their 
coming.  From  the  landing-place  to  the  Court 
of  Requests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of 
spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded  them. 
••Friends,"  said  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed, 
••honour  the  king ;  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers."  These  humble  and  pious  expres- 
sions moyed  the  hearers  even  to  tears.  When 
at  leftgth  the  procession  had  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd  into  the  presence  of  the 
jnjges,  the  attorney  general  exhibited  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
prepare,  and  moved  that  the  defendants  ifiight 
be  ordered  .to  plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  objected  that  the  bishops  had  been  nnlaw- 
ftilly  committed,  and  were  therefore  not  regu- 
larly before  the  court.  The  question  whether 
a  peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  recogni- 
sances on  a  charge  of  libel  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  decided  by  a  minority  of  the  Judges 
in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then 
pleaded  Not  Cluilty.  That  iday  fortnight,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  ttiBl. 
Ik  the  mean  time,  they  were  allowed  to  be  at 
large  on  their  own  recognisances.  The  crown 
lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  requiring  sure- 
ties, for  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twenty-one 
temporal  peers  of*  the  highest  consideration 
should  be  ready  to  put  !n  bail,  thr^e  for  each 
defendant;  and  svch  a  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no 
slight  blow  to  the  govemment.  It  was  also 
known  that  one  of  the  most  opulent  IMssenters 
of  the  city  had  begged  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to 
their  own  homes.  The  common  people,  who 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  th6  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  niace  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  who  saw  that  &eir  favourites  had 
been  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody 
and  were  suffered  to  go  away  iif  freedom,  ima* 
gined  that  the  good  cause  was  prospering. 
Loud  acclamations  were  raised.  Tne  steeples 
of  the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Bprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the  -bells  of 'his  own  abbey 
ringing  merrily.  He  promptly  silenced  them  ; 
but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut- 
tering. The  bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well- 
wishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in  Palace  Yard 
by  admirers  who  struggled  to  touch  his  hands 
and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till  Claren- 
don, with  some  difficulty,  rescued  him  and  con- 
veyed him  home  by  a  by-path.  Cartwright,  it 
is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal 
habit  asked  and  received  his  blessing.  A  by- 
stander cried  out,  ''Do  you  know  who  blessed 
yoru?"  «*  Surely,"  said  he  who  had  just  been 
honoured  by  the  benediction,  ''it  was  one  of 
the  seven."  ««No,"  said  the  other,  "It  is  the 
popish  Bishop  of  Chester."  ,  ••Popish  dog," 
cried  the  enraged  Protestant,  "take  your  bless- 
ing bac^  again.*' 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  mich  the  agita- 
tion, that  the  Butch  ambassador  was  surprised 
to  M6  the  day  close  without  aa  insurrection. 

•  fbvtiM  traits  of  ttUsav^fMttwStetoXrialasCla. 
fcndon*ft  IMary;  Lnttnll'i  Diary;  Clttei^  Jom  44; 
Ooluutott,  JiiatU;  XtndvtloB  BoUftiM. 


The  king  had  b^n  by  no  means  at  ease.  Iif 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any 
distitrbanee,  he  had  passed  the  morning  In  rt* 
viewing  several  battalions  of  infsntxy  in  Bj&% 
Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  thai 
his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had 
needed  their  se^rvices.  When  Sancroft  reached 
Lambeth  In  the  afternoon,  he  found  the  grsna- 
'  dier  guards,  who  were  quartered  in  that  tth 
burb,  assembled  befbre  the  gate  of  his  palaesL 
They  foniied  in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  Ml^ 
and  asked  his  benediction  ae  he  went  through 
them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented  ttiem  trim 
lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  his  retam  te 
his  dwelling.  There  were,  hewever,  many  bon* 
fires  that  evening  in  the  city.  Two  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  Joining  in  these  rejoicings,  were  seised 
by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  igncninioisly 
branded.* 

Sir  £dward  Hales  new  c«me  to  demand  feet 
from  those  who  had  lateSy  been  Ms  prisonera 
They  reAised  to  pay  any  thing  for  *  detentioa 
which  they  regarded*  as  illegal  to  an  offieer 
whose  oommleslon  wae,  en  their  prineiples,  • 
nullity.  The  lieutenant  hflntedveiy  intelligibly 
that,  if  they  came  into  his  'hands  again,  they 
should  be  put  into  heavy  ir^ns  and  should  fie 
on  bare  stones.  ••  We  are  under  our  king's  die* 
pleasure,*'  was  the  answer,  ••  aad  most  deeply 
do  we  feet  it ;  but  a  fellow-BQbject  who  threat- 
ens us  does  but  lose  his  breath."  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  what  indignation  the  people,  efr> 
cited  as  they -were,  must  have  learned  that  a 
renegade  from  the  Proteetant  fhi^,  who  held  a 
command  in  defiance  of  the  ftmdamental  law* 
of  England,  had  dared  to  menace  divines  d 
venerable  age  and  dignity  with  all  the  barbaii- 
ties  of  Lollard's  Tower.f 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had 
spread  to  the  farthest  eomen  ^  the  island. 
From  Scotimnd  the  bishops  veoelved  letters  ie» 
suring  them  af  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyto* 
Hans  of  that  country,  so  long  and  so  bitteriy 
hostile  to  prelacy.}  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a 
fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  ^aoe,  nmong  whom 
there  was  a  stronger  pirovinoial  fedlng  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom  thcry 
honoured  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  CSinreh  than  as 
the  head  of  aa  honommble  house,  and  the  heir 
through  twenty  descents  of  nneestors  who  had 
been  of  great  not^  before  the  Normans  had  set 
foot  on  English  ground.  All  over  the  eovn^ 
was  sung  a  song  of  whleh  the  burden  is  stiM 
remembered  t 

••And  Shan  Trolawney  die,  and  nhall Tre1awn«y  die? 
Then  thirtv  tfamnflnd  Ottniitb  boys  vrUl  koow  ibe  ittmm 
why.*' 

The  peasantry  in  many  pairte  of  the  country 
loudly  expressed  a  etrange  hope  which  had 
never  ceased  to  ttve  in  their  hearts.  Their  Pn* 
testant  duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  wooM 
suddenly  appear,  would  lead  tiiem  to  victory^ 
and  would  tread  down  the  king  and  the  Jesoils 
under  his  fbet.{ 

The  mittistere  were  appalled.  S^n  JeffrsT* 
would  gladly  have  retraced  his  steps.  He 
charged  Clarendon  with  friendly  meaeagsa  ii 
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1li»  bblM^s,  and  tkrew  oa  pthiun  the  bUne  of 
tb»  proBeoutioa  which  he  h«d  himself  reeom- 
mended.  SunderUnd  ftgaia  ▼eatuved  to  recom- 
mend  c^noeeeioB.  Th«  laU  ftuepicioufl  birth, 
he  aaid,  had  furniehed  the  king  with  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  poeition 
fall  of  danger  and  inAonvenienoe  without  in- 
cunriAg  the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  eaprioe. 
Qi^  such  hi(ppj  oeeaaions  it  had  been  usual  for 
lovereigns  to  make  the  hearta  of  embjeots  glad 
bj  acta  of  olemoacj;  and  nothing  oould  be 
more  adTantageoua  to  the  Prinee  of  Wales 
than  that  he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
be  the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and  the 
agitated  nation.  But  the  king's  resolution  was 
fixed.  **  I  will  go  on,"  he  said.  **  I  have  been 
only  to  ifidulgenti.  Indulgence  ruined  my  fa- 
ther."*- The  artful  ipimster  found  that  his 
advioe  had  been  formerly  taken  only  because 
it  had  been  shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper, 
Msd  thaty  from  the  moment  at  which*  he  began 
to  counsel  well,  he  began  to  eounsel  in  vain. 
He  had  shown  some  signs  of  slackness  in  the 
proceeding  against  Magdalene  College.  He 
had  recently  attempted  to  conviaee  Uie  king 
that  Tyreonners  scheme  of  confiscating  the  pro- 
per^ of  the  Bnglish  colonists  in  IrdUind  was 
fUl  of  dang^,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis 
and  BeUasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  ezeou- 
tion  of  the  design  had  been  postponisd  for  an* 
other  year.  But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity 
had  excited  diegust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal 
mind.f  The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived. 
Sunderland  was  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months  be- 
fore. Each  of  the  two  statesmen  ia  turn  ex- 
perienced the  misery  of  olutehing,  with  an 
agonising  grasp,  power  which  yrftft  perceptibly 
slipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his  suggea- 
tieas  scomfully  r«(jected.  Beth  enduriad  the 
pain  of  reading  diapleasure  and  distrust  in  the 
countenance  and  demeanonr  of  their  master ;  yet 
both  were  by  their  country  held  respcmsible  for 
those  erimes  and  errors  fh>m  which  they  had 
Tainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  While  he 
swpeeted  them  of  trying  to  win  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  his  authority  and  dignity,  the 
public  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  trying  to 
win  his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  of  the  general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  mortafieatione  and  humiliations,  they  both 
dung  to  office  with  the  gripe  of  drowning  men. 
Both  attempted  to  proiutiate  tho  king  by  affeot- 
iog  •  willia^ess  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Church. 
Bwt  tuere  was  a  point  at  which  Bochester  de- 
termined to  stop.  He  went  to  the  veq^e  of 
apostasy ;  but  there  he  recoiled ;  and  the  world, 
lA  consideration  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
refused  to  take  the  final  step,  granted  him  a 
liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  eomplianoes. 
Sunderiand,  less  scrupulous  and  less  sensible 
of  shame,  resolved  to  atone  for  has  late  modera- 
taen»  and  to  recover  thcrcgral  eonfidence  by  an 
aci  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the  im- 
portaaoe  of  religious  trutlC  must  have  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flagiiioils  of  crimes,  and 
wjueh  eten  men  of  the  world  regard  as  the  last 


f  SiniderlMid:^  own  ikamXtn  b,  of  eonnr,  not  to  be 
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exoess  of  baseness.  About  a  week  oefore  tht 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  i^ablicly  ai^ 
nounced  that  he  was  a  Papist.  The  king  talked 
With  delight  of  this  triumph  of  divine  graces 
Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  oountenancei 
as  well  as  they  could  while  the  renegade  pro* 
tested  that  he  had  been  long  convinced  of  tht 
impossibility  of  finding  salvation  out  of  thf 
communion  of  Rome,  and  that  his  conscienoo 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  renounced 
the  heresies  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  news  spread  fset.  At  aU  the  coffee-houses 
it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
his  feet  bare,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  had  r^ 
paired  to  the  royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly 
for  admittance ;  how  a  priestly  voice  Yrom  with* 
in  had  demanded  who  was  there ;  how  Sunder- 
land had  mule  answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who 
had  long  wuidered  from  the  true  Church  im- 
plored her  to  receive  and  absolve  him;  how 
the  doors  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neophyte 
partook  of  the  holy  mysteries.  |     ' 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  \m% 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  the  nation 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of  thf 
s^ven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.  To  pack  a  jury  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  king.  The  crown  law« 
yers  were  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were. regis* 
tered  in  the  Areeholders'  book.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry,  clerk  of  tho  crown,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  oases  of  this  description,  to  select  the  names, 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  James  in  the  presence  of  the  chan* 
oellor.J  Sir  Samuet  seems  to  have  done  his 
best;  for,  among  the  forty-eight  persons  whom 
he  nominated,  were  said  to  be  several  servsats  ■ 
of  the  king,  and  several  Roman  Catholics.  || 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  had  .a  right 
to  strike  off  twelve,  these  persons  were  removed. 
The  clown  lawyers  also  struck  off  twelve.  The 
list  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-four.  The  first 
twelv^  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to 
try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,-  Westminster 
Hall,  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  to  a  great  distance,  were 
thronged  wiUi  people.  Such  an  auditory  {lad 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thirty-five  peers 
of  the  realm  were  counted  in  th'e  crowd. f 

All  the  four  judges  of  the  court  were  on  the 
bench.  Wright,  who  presitled,  had  been  raised 
to  his  high  place  over  the  heads  of  many  abler 
and  more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of  his 
unscrupulous  servility.  Allibone  was  a  Papist, 
and  owed  his  situation  to  that  dispensing  power, 
the  legality  of  whidi  was  now  in  question. 
Holloway  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable  tool 
of  the  government.  Even  Powell,  whose  cha* 
racter  for  bonesty  stood  high,  had  borne  a  poxl ' 
in  some  proceedings  which  it  is  impossible  to 
defend.  He  had,  in  the  great  cose  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, 
and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  bench,  and  had  thus  brought  on 
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iif 8  dkftTftctesr  a  stftin  wMch  his  hMioufftbl«  eon- 
4act  on  this  day  completriy  effftoed. 

Tlie  counsel  were  by  no  ueans  fairly  matched. 
Ihe  governmeut  had  required  from  its  law 
officers  servicds  so  odious  and  disgraeeful  that 
«U  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the  Tory 
'l^arty  hsd,  one  after  another,  revised  to  com- 
ply, and  had  been  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
snenta.  Sir  Thomas  Powis,  the  attorney  getie- 
Tal,  was  scarcely  of  the  third  ranilL  in  his  pro- 
fession. Sir  William  Williams,  the  eolicitor 
general,  had  quick  parts  and  daontless  courage, 
but  he  wanted  discretion;  he  loved  wrangling; 
.he  had  no  command*  over  his  temper ;  and  be 
was  hated  and  despised  by  aU  political  parties. 
Ithemost  Conspicuous  assistants  of  the  attorney 
«nd  solicitor  were  Sergeant  Trinder,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  recorder 
<»f  London,  who  had  some  legal  leandng,  but 
^hose  fulsome  lipologies  and  endless  repetitidns 
were  the  jest  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  go- 
remment  had  wished  to  secure  the  Berviees  of 
ilayuard ;  but  he  had  plainly  declared  thai  he 
•ould  not,  in  conscience,  be  concerBed  in  s«di 
m  proceeding.* 

'  On  the  other  side  were  airrayed  ahnost  aU  the 
eminent  forensic  talents  of  tile  age.  Sawyer 
And  Finch,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  aecession 
of  James,  had  been  attorney  and  soUoiter  gene- 
ral, and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  late  reign,  had  f  earved  the  crown 
with  but  too  much  vehemenoe  and  suooees,  were 
of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With  them  were 
Joined  two  persons  who,  sinoe  age  Imd-  dimi- 
nished the  activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed 
the  two  best  lawyers  that  oould  be  found  in  all 
tiie  inns  of  court :  Pemberton,  who  had,  in  the 
time  of  CharUs  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed 
.from  his  high  place  on  aeoountof  his  humanity 
and  moderation,  and  who  had  resumed  his 
.practice  at  the  bar;  ftnd  Pollexfen,  w4io  had 
long  been  at  the-  head  of  the  western  cirouit, 
end  who,  though  he  had  incwrved  much  unpo- 
pularity by  holding  briefs  for  the  crown  at  the 
'Bloody  Assizes,  and  partieulariy  by  appearing 
against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  a 
Whig,  if  not  a  Republioaou  Sir  Creswell  Levins 
was  also  there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  of  singulariy  timid  nature.  He 
'Jiad  been  removed  from  the  bench  some  yeara 
before,  because  he  was  afraid  to  wrve  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  government,  fie  was  now  afraid 
to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and 
had  at  first  refVised  to  receive  their  retainer; 
.but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole  body 
of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  de- 
.elined  this  brief,  he  should  never  have  another.f 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  sealous  Whig, 
who  had  Veen  recorder  of  London  under  the  old 
charter,  was  on  the  same  side.  Sir,  John  Holt, 
a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was  not 
retained  for  the  defenoe,  in  ^nsequenoe,  it 
should  seem,  of  some  pr^udice-ooneeived  against 
him  by  iSaneroft,  but  was  privately  eonsuHed 
on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.]:  *  The 
Junior  counsel  &r  th6  bifhopa  was  a  young 
barrister  named  John  Somers*    He  had  no  ad- 


t  Johnfttone,  Jaly  3, 1688. 
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vantagae  «f  birth  or  fortwtt,  nor  hid  he  yfl 
had  any  opportunity  oydistinguiidung  himsellt 
before  the  eyes  of  uie  public ;  but  his  geuiui, 
his  industry,  his  great  and  various  accomplish- 
ments, were  well  known  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his 
pertin^t  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the 
constant  propriety  of  hi»  demeanour  had  already 
Secured  to  him  Uie  ear  of  the  Court  of  Kin^s 
Bench.    The  importance  of  obtaining  his  ser- 
vices had  been  strongly  represented  to  the    < 
bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and  PoUezfen,  it  is  said, 
had  declared  thaX  no  lAtai  in  Westminster  Hall 
was  ao  weU  qualified  to  treat  an  historical  and 
ooBstitutional  question  as  Somcrs. 

The  jury  was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persons 
of  highly  respoctable  station.    The  foreman  was 
Sir  Bogev  Laagley,  a  baronet  of  old  and  he- 
neurable  famUy.  With  &im  were  joined  a  knight 
a^  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  knowu  to 
have  beeh  men  of  large  possessions.     There 
were  some  Nonconformists  in  the  number ;  for 
the  bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not  to  show  aqy 
distrust  0^  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  consiilerable  'alarm,  that  of  Michael 
Arnold.    He  was  brewer  to  the  palace ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  government  counted 
on  his  voice.   The  story  goes  that  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self.   '*  Whatever  I  do,"  he  said,  "<  I  am  sure  to 
be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Kot  Guilty,  I  shall  brew 
no  more  for  the  king;  and  if  I  say  Guilty^  I 
shall  brew  no  more  for  anybody  else. "J 

The  trial  then  -oommenced;  a  trial  which, 
even  when  eooUy  pemaed  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  has  all  the  interest 
.of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
Bides  with  far  mpre  than  professional  keenness 
and  vehemence ;  ih^  audienco  listened  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  if  the  fato  of  every  one  of  them 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict;  and  the  turns 
of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing  that  the 
multitude  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  sunute 
from  anxiety  to  exultation,  and  back  again  from 
exultation  to  stiU  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged .  the  bishops  with 
having  written  or  pub^shed,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libeL 
The  attorney  and  solicitor  first  tried  to  prove 
the  writing.    Por  this  purpose,  several  persond 
were  oalled  to  speak  to  tiie  hands  of  the  bishops ; 
but  the  witnesses  were  so  unwilling  that  hardly 
a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted  from 
any  of  them.   Pemberton,  Pollexifen,  and  Levins 
contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury.     Two  of  the  judges,   Holloway  and 
Pewell,  declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  bigh.     All 
at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced  their  in- 
tention to  take  another  line.   Powia,  with  shame 
and  reluctance  which  he  could  not  dissemble, 
put  into  the  witness  box  Bla4bwayt,  a  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  present  when 
the  king  interrogated  the  bisbops.     Blathwayt 
swore  that  he  had  heard  thorn  own  their  signa- 
tures.   His  te^mony  was  decialTe.     ^'Why,** 
said  Judge  Holloway  to  the  attorney,  **  when 
you  had  such  evidence,  did  you  not  produce  U 


hr  Johaateoe  m^  pM^^ps  ezplada  th*  wnmliis  fa]e» 
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X  I  dra^  thif  inf^reaoe  ttom  a  lotter  of  Oompton  to  8«» 
crof^  dated  the  12th  of  Juno.  }  iKeTolnttoa  PoUfii^ 
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%i  first,  without  nXi  this  ihiste  of  time?''  It 
soon  appeared  why  the  counsel  fbr  the  eroim 
had  been  unwilliDg,  withont  absolute  necessity, 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  proofs  Pemberton 
stopped  Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a  searching 
cross-examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all 
that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  de- 
fendants fully  related.  **  That  is  a  pretty  thing 
indeed."  cried  Williams.  "Do  you  think," 
said  Powis,  *'  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our 
"witnesses  any  impertinent  question  that  comes 
into  your  heads  ?"  The  advocates  of  the  bishops 
were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down.  "He  is 
Bwom,''  said  Pollexfen,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ;  and  an  answer  we  must  and 
will  have.''  The  witness  shuffled,  equivocated, 
pretended  to  misunderstand  the  questions,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  court.-  But  he  was 
in  hands  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape. 
At  length  the  attorney  again  interposed.  **  If," 
he  said,  "  you  persist  in  asking  such  a  question, 
tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of 
it."  Pemberton,  who,  through  the  whole  trial, 
did  his  duty  manfiiUy  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation.  "  My  lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  At- 
torney. I  will  deal  plainly  with  the  court.  If 
the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise 
from  his  majesty  that  it  should  not  be  used 
against  them,  I  hope  that  no  unfair  advantage 
win  be  taken  of  them."  "Tou  put  on  his  ma- 
jesty what  I  dare  hardly  name,"  said  Williams. 
*'  Since  yon  will  be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for 
th«  king,  that  the  question  may  be  recorded." 
"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solicitor?"  said 
Sawyer,  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I  mean," 
said  the  apostate.  "I  desire  that  the  question 
may  be  recorded  in  court."  **  Record  what  you 
will,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mr,  Solicitor,"  said 
Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and  fierce  alterca- 
tion, which  the  chief  justice  could  with  difficulty 
quiet.  In  other  circumstances,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  orcfered  the  question  to  be  recorded 
and  Pemberton  to  be  committed ;  but  on  this 
great  day  he  was  orerawed.  He  often  cast  a 
aide  glance  toward  the  thick  rows  of  earls  and 
barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who  in 
the  next  Parliament  might  be  his  judges.  He 
looked,  a  bystander  said,  as  if  all  ^e  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.*  At  length 
Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a  full  account  of 
what  had  pa.ssed.  It  appeared  that  the  king 
had  entered  into  no  express  covenant  with  the 
bishops ;  but  it  appeared,  also,  that  the  bishops 
might  not  unreasonably  think  that  there  was  an 
implied  engagement.  Indeed,  ft-om  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the  clerk 
of  the  council  into  the  witness  box,  and  from 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  objected  to 
Pemberton's  cross-examination,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  prored. 
But  a  new  and  serious  objection  was  raised. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bishops 
Iiad  written  the  alleged  libel ;  it  was  necessary 
to  prove,  also,  that  they  had  written  it  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  and  not  only  was  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  to 
prove  this,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
fendants to  prove  the  contrary ;  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Saneroft  had  never  once  left  the. 


•  Tblii  is  the  expremiom  of  an  tre^wltacM.    It  ia  in  a 
nnuipttor  in  the  Mackintodi  OoUMtton. 
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palace  at  Xanbeth  from  the  time  when  the 
order  in  council  appeared  till  after  the  petition 
was  in  the  king's  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  completely  broken 
down,  and  the  audience,  with  great  glee,  ex* 
pected  a  speedy  acquittaL 

The  orown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground 
again,  abandoned  altogether  the  charge  of  writ- 
ing a  libel,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The 
delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  king  was  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  publication. 
But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  No 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the 
royal  closet,  except  the  king  and  the  defend* 
ants.  The  king  could  not  be  sworn.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  defend- 
ants that  the  fact  of  publication  could  be  esta- 
blished. Blathwayt  was  again  examined,  but 
in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  he  said,  that 
the  bishops  owned  their  hands,  but  he  did  not 
renember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  4Privy  Council  to  be  the 
same  paper  which  they  had  delivered  to  the 
king,  or  that  they  were  even  interrogated  on 
that  point.  Several  other  official  men  who  had 
been  in  attendance  on  the  council  were  called^ 
and  among  them  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty ;  but  none  of  them  could  remember 
that  any  thing  was  said  about  the  delivery.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  William^  put  leading 
questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  de- 
dared  that  such  twisting,  such  wire-drawing, 
was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till 
Wright  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
solicitor's  mode  of  examination  was  contrary 
to  all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered 
in  the  negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouts 
of  triumph,  which  the  judges  did  not  even 
attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had 
been  won.  The  case  for  the  crown  was  closed. 
Had  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  remained 
silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain;  for  nothing 
which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  judce 
could  venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  pubU- 
cation  had  been  given.  The  chief  justice  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  directed  *  them  to  acquit  the 
defendants ;  but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  per- 
fectly discreet,  interfered  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  **  If  you  will  be  heard,"  said  Wright, 
*'  yon  shall  be  heard ;  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand your  own  interests."  The  other  counsel 
for  the  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  and  beg- 
ged the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the 
solicitor  general  with  news  that  Lord  Sxmder- 
land  could  prove  the  publication,  and  would 
come  down  to  the  court  immediately.  Wright 
malioiously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
turn  which  things  had  taken.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  great  multitude  fell.  Finch 
was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit 
still  as  his  betters.  Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and 
Pollexfen,  had  done  ?  His  love  of  meddling, 
his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruinwl 
every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  pre^denf;  was  brcight 
in  a  sedan  chair  through  the  hall.    Not  a  hat 
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moved  «»  he  passed,  and  many  Tolces  cried  oat 
**  Popish  dog."  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  \Tlth  ejes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  faltering  yoice.  He 
swore  tliat  the  bishops  had  informed  him  of 
their  intention  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
king,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  circumstance  that, 

.  after  they  left  the  closet,  there  was  in  the 
king's  hands  a  petition  signed  by  them,  was 
such  proof  as  might,  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury 
of  the  fact  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved. 
But  was  the  paper  thus  published  a  false,  ma- 
licious, and  seditious  libel  ?  Hitherto  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
everybody  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved 
according  to  technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
now  the  contest  became  one  of  deeper  interest 
It'was  necessary  to  inquire  into  Uie  limits  of 
prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the 
king  to  dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right 
of  Uie  subject  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 

'  grievances.  Daring  three  hours  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  argued  with  great  force  in 
defence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  proved  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  bishops  had 
a£9rmed  no  more  tlian  the  truth  when  they 
represented  to  the  king  that  the  dispensing 
power  which  he  claimed  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers  rose 
last.  He  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes, 
but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter ; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  constitutjional  lawyer  was  esta- 
blished. He  went  through  the  expressions 
which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  sliowed 
that  every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substan- 
tive, was  alt:gether  inappropriate.  The  offence 
imputed  was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious 
libel.  False  the  paper  was  not ;  for  every  fact 
which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from  the 
journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.  Malicious 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not 
sought  an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  either  oppose  themselves  to  the 
royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the 
paper  was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered 
by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered 
privately  into  the  hands  of  the  king  alone ;  and 
a  libel  it  was  not,  but  a  decent  petition,  such 
as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the  laws 
gf  imperial  Rome,  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly. 
The  solicitor  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
great  acrimony,  and  waa  oftte  intcrmpted  by 
the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or 
body  of  subjects,  except  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment had  a  rif^t  to  petition  the  king.  The 
galleries  were  furious;  and  the  chief  justice 
himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this' 
Tenal  tum-ooat. 

•  See  th«  proeeedii«i  in  th«  Colk«tioa  of  State  Tri»I«.  I 
have  teken  iornvtoodDtes  ftom  JohnifawMs  and  aane  fton 


At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the 
evidence.  His  language  showed  that  tlje  awe 
in  which  he  stood  of  the  government  was  tem- 
pered by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience,  so 
numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited, 
had  impressed  him.  He  said  that  he  would 
give  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  dispens- 
ing power ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so ;  that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of 
the  solicitor's 'Speech  ;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  particular 
petition  before  the  court  was  improperly  word- 
ed, and  was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a 
libel.  AUibone  was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in 
giving  his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on  him 
the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him.  Holloway 
evaded  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power, 
but  said  that  the  petition  seemed  to  Mm  to  be 
such  as  subjects  who  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved are  entitled  to  present,  and  therefore 
no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dis- 
pensing power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroach- 
ments of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was 
no  need  of  Parliaments.  The  whole  legislative 
authority  would  be  in  the  king.  **  That  issue, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  1  leave  to  God  and  to 
your  consciences."* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider of  their  verdict.  The  night  tras  a  night 
of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant 
which  were  despatched  duiing  that  period  of 
suspense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  interest 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  "  It  is  very  late,"  wrote 
the  papal  nuncio,  «  and  the  decision  is  not  yet 
known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain  to- 
gether. To-morrow  we  shall  learn  the  event 
of  this  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night 
with  a  body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  room  where  the  jury  was  consulting. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  offi- 
cers who  watched  the  doors,  for  those  officers 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed, 
have  furnished  a  courtly  Juryman  with  food, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  out 
the  other  elevem  -Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  was 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for 
washing  were  suffiered  to  pass  at  about  four  in 
the  morning.  The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst, 
soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers  of 
people  walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till 
dawn.  Every  hour  a  messehger  came  from 
Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Toicea, 
high  in  alteroatlon,  were  repeatedly  heard 
within  the  room,  but  nothing  certain  was 
known,  t 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three 
for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave 
way:  but  Arnold  was  obstinate.  Thomas 
Austin,  a  country  gentlemen  of  great  estate, 
who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  ^idence 
and  speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes,  wished 
to  argue  the  question.    Arnold  declined.    He 


t  Johnstone,  July  %  1668;  hMm  tcom  Mr.  laee  t»  tiie 
Archbishop,  dated  at  six  o'doolL  fca  tbe  noonUac ;  SftUitf 
MS.;  RevoiatioaPoUtks. 
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Was  not  nsed,  be  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning 
and  debating.  His  conscience  was  not  satis- 
fied; and  he  should  not  acquit  the  bishops. 
"If  you  come  to  that,"  said  Austin,  "look  at 
me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as 
this  a  Ubel,  here  will  I  stay  till  I  am  nO  bigger 
than  a  tobacco  pipe."  It  was  six  in  the  morn- 
ing before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  jury  were  agreed,  but  what  the  ver- 
dict would  be  was  still  a  secret.* 

At  ten  the  court  again  met  The  crowd  was 
greater  than  ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their 
box,  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  *'Po  you  find  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  mis- 
demeanor whereof  they  are  Impeached,  or  not 
guilty?"  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered,  **Not 
guilty."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Hali- 
&x  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat  At  that 
signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout. 
In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded 
the  great  haU,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout, 
which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack ;  and  in 
another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  with- 
out set  up  a  third  huzza,  which  was  heard  at 
Temple  Bar,  The  boats  which  covered  the 
Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of 
gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and  an- 
other, and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  glad  tidings  went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and 
the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest 
of  masts  below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets 
and  squares,  market-places  and  cofi'ee-houses, 
broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping; 
for  the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to 
such  a  point,  that  at  length  the  stem  English 
nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emo- 
tion, gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  very  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off 
to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intelligence 
of  the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.  Yet 
Bot  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe 
the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor. 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
he  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who 
had  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  court 
of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was 
seized ;  but  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an  of- 
fence common  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
diamissed  him  with  a  gentle  reprimand,  f 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment to  any  other  business.  Indeed,  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  was  such  that,  for  half  an 
teOur,  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court. 


•  JobnAtone,  Jaly  2, 1«8S. 

t  dtato  Trial*;  Oldmfxoa,  7S9;  Olareindon's  Uiaxy,  Jane 
Sl»  laSS ;  Jobnstonfl^  Jolj  2;  attend  July  -X ;  AOda,  Jolj 
^ ;  Luttreirs  DUry;  BarUloii,  Jolj  ^. 

%  attoES,  JniT  ^  The  gn.yi%f  with  which  he  teUs  the 
ftevy  ha*  a  eomJe  effset  *"  I>ett  Binehop  tiui  Cheater,  wie 
Betex  de  pextte  tui  hat  hof  hoodt,  am  te  voldoen  aan  17110 
gewoooe  xiieuKKierigfaeyt,  hem  op  dien  trt  in  Westmineter 
HaU  mede  bebWnde  laten  Ttoden,  in  het  nytgaan  door- 
suiie  wae  nytgekrelen  Toor  een  grfpende  wolf  in  aohaapi 
kleederan ;  en  I7  eynde  een  heer  Tan  hooge  etatoN  en 
vonyriK,  Ppotegewyw  alonune  geroepen  waa  dat  men  TOor 
bem  plants  moeate  maken,  am  te  laten  paaeen;  ffelyck 


00k  geedriede,  om  dat  aoo  ij  nyteehreenwden  en  fium  in 
Wt  nttMlgt  aqrien,  hy  den  Pnne  in  tjn  b^fek  hadde.*" 


f  Lutltell;  atten,  Jnty  ^  1668.    «8oo  ^jn  in  tegen- 
teal  gedagte  Jntye  met  vjUnte  aoelamatie  en  aUe  teyek**  ] 


Williams  got  to  his  coach  amid  a  tempest  of 
hisses  and  curses.  Cartwright,  whose  curi- 
osity was  ungovemablCi  had  been  guilty  of 
the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  West- 
minster in  order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  wai 
recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  his 
corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  thlt>ugh  the 
hall.  <<Take  care,"  said  one,  <'of  the  wolf 
in  sheep*s  clothing."  <<Make  room,"  cried 
another,  «for  the  man  with  a  pcpe  in  Mb 
belly."t 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refage  firom  the 
crowd  which  implored  their  blessing  in  the 
nearest  chapel  where  divine  service  was  per- 
forming. Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital,  and  many 
pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  beBs  of 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were 
ringing.  The  jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were 
forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  **God 
bless  you,"  cried  the  people;  <*God  prosper 
your  families ;  you  have  done  like  honest,  good- 
natured  gentlemen.  You  have  saved  us  all  to- 
day." As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  to 
support  the  good  cause  drove  off,  they  flung 
from  their  carriage  windows  handfulls  of 
money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  bishops  and  tlve  jury.} 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sun- 
derland, who  happened  to  be  conversing  with 
the  nuncio.  "Never,"  said  Powis,  "within 
man's  memery,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to-day. "||  The  king 
had  that  morning  visited  the  camp  on  Houns- 
low  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly  sent  a 
courier  thither  with 'the  news.  James  was  in 
Lord  Feversham*s  tent  when  the  express  ar- 
rived. He  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  ex- 
claimed in  French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
them."  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While 
he  was  present  respect  prevented  the  soldiers 
from  giving  a  loose  to  their  feelings ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  quitted  the  camp  when  he  heard 
a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  what  that  uproar  meant. 
"Nothing,"  was  the  answer;  *<the  soldiers 
are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted." 
"Do  you  call  that  nothing?"  said  Jamee. 
And  then  he  repeated,  "80  much  the  worse 
for  them.  "If 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat 
had  been  complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had 
Uie  prelates  escaped  on  account  of  some  tech- 
nical defect  in  tbe  case  for  the  crown,  had  they 
escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  peti- 
tion in  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prove,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law, 

nen  ran  genegenhcyt  en  danokbaarheyt  in  het  door  pa» 
seren  Tan  do  gi^meente  ontrangen.  HonderdenTlelen  haar 
om  den  hale  met  alle  hedenkelyoke  wewenech  ran  e^en 
en  Rohtck  orer  hare  pereoonen  en  fluniUen,  om  dat  ey  haar 
BO  £eat>eh  en  eerlyek  bnyten  Terwagttnge  als  het  ware  in 
deion  gedragen  hadden.  Yeole  Tan  de  grooten  en  kley- 
nen  adel  wierpen  in  het  wegryden  handen  toI  gelt  onder 
de  armen  Inyden,  om  op  de  geeontheyt  Tan  den  Obnin& 
der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Juryi  te  drineken." 

I  "Mi  trorara  con  HUord  Sunderland  la  eteeiamattina, 
qnando  Venne  VATTOcato  Oenerale  a  rendetgU  oonto  del 
enecefeo)  e  diems  die  mai  pid  a  memoria  d'  huimiini  el  era 
eentlto  mi  applanso,  meeodato  dl  rod  e  lagrlme  dl  ginUlo^ 
egnal  a  qnello  che  Tentra  egU  di  Tedera  h&  qneaC^  oeetp 
•kme."— ilddo,  Jnly  ^,  1688. 

T  Bvmet,  iTU;  attera^  July  ^  1688. 
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that  tliey  had  deUyered  to  the  king  the  paper 
for  vrhich  they  were  called  in  question,  the 
prerogatiYe  would  haye  suffered  no  shock. 
Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of  publication 
had  been  fully  established.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack 
the  dispensing  power.  They  had  attacked  it 
with  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness. 
The  advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by 
YLniversal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the 
contest.  Not  a  single  judge  had  ventured  to 
declare  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
legal.  One  judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms 
pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the 
whole  town  was  that  the  dispensing  power  had 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day 
before  been  universally  r'eviled,  was  now  uni- 
versally applauded.  He  had  been  unwilling, 
it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way 
which  would  have  left  the  great  constitutional 
question  still  doubtful.  He  had  felt  that  a  ver- 
dict which  should  acquit  his  clients,  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that 
Finch  deserved  neither  the  reproaches  which 
had  been  cast  on  him  while  the  event  was 
doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received 
.  when  it  had  proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to 
blame  him  because,  during  the  short  delay 
which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  un- 
expectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately 
exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in  order  to  establish 
B  general  principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  was 
it  to  praise  him  for  what  would  have  been  a 
gross  violation  of  professional  duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less 
joyful  night.  The  bishops,  and  some  of  their 
most  respectable  friends,  in  vain  exerted  Chem- 
'  selves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest, 
not  even  on  that  evening  on  which  it  was  known 
through  London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  had  the  streets 
been  in  such  a  glare  with  bonfires.  Round 
evei^  bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health 
to  the  bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Papists. 
The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows  of  candles. 
Each  row  consisted  of  seven ;  and  the  taper  in 
the  centre,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest,  re- 
presented the  primate.  The  noise  of  rockets, 
squibs,  and  fire-arms  was  incessant.  One  huge 
pile  of  fagots-  blazed  right  in  front  of  the  great 
gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  were  lighted  before 
tiie  doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob 
with  a  little  money ;  but  at  Salisbury  House, 
in  the  Strand,  an  attempt  at  resistance  was 
made.  Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired,  but  they,  killed  only  the  unfortunate 
beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  thither  to 
put  out  the  fire;  and  they  were  soon  routed 
ftnd  driven  back  into  the  house.  None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common 
people  so  much  as  one  with  which  they  had,  a 
few  years  before,  been  familiar,  and  which  they 
now,  after  a  long  Interval,  enjoyed  once  more, 
the  burning  of  the  Pope.    This  once  popular 

•  See  »  Terj  earkras  nanratlT^  pnbllthed,  naaag  other 
papers,  In  1710,  bj  Danby,  tben  Ihike  of  Leeds.  There  ia 
•n  unuBfiig  aooDunt  <tf  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  pope  in 
North>  Examen,  670.  See^  aieo,  the  note  on  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Tragedy  of  OEdipus  in  Soott'i  edition  of  Dryden. 


pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.     A  figure,  -by  no 
means  resembling  those  rude  representation! 
of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  but  made  of  wax  with  some 
skill,  and  adorned  at  no  small  exp^e  with 
robes  and  a  tiara,  was  mounted  on  a  chair  re- 
sembling that  in  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
are  still,  on  some  great  festivals,  borne  through 
Saint  Peter's  Church  to  the  hi^  altar.    His 
holiness  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  traia 
of  cardinals  and  Jesuits.    At  his  ear  stood  a 
buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and 
tail.    No  rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged 
his  guinea  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour 
could  be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession  was 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
After  the  Pope  had  been  borne  some  time  in 
state  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was 
committed  to  the  flames  with  great  acclama- 
tions.   In  the  time  of  the  popularity^  of  Oatea 
and  Shaftesbury^  this  show  was  exhibited  an- 
nually in  Fleet  Street,  before  the  windows  of 
the  Whig  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  .  Such  was  the  celebrity 
of  these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once 
risked  his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a 
hiding-place.'^    But  from  the  day  when  the 
Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered  till  the  day  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  had 
been  disused.    Now,  however,  several  Popes 
made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
London.     The  nuncio  was  much  shocked ;  and 
the  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his 
Church  than  by  all  the  other  affronts  which  he 
had  received.     The  magistrates,  however,  could 
do  nothing.     The  Suhday  had  dawned,  and  the 
bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for 
early  prayers,  before  the  fires  began  to  languish 
and  the  crowds  to  disperse.     A  proclamation 
was  speedily  put  forUi  against  the  rioters. 
Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were 
apprehended ;  but  the  bills  wero  thrown  out  at 
tlie  Middlesex  sessions.    The  magistrates,  many 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  expostulated 
with  the  grand  jury,  and  sent  them  three  or 
four  times  back,  but  to  no  purpose,  f 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  every- 
where received  with  rapture.  Gloucester,  Bed- 
ford, and  Lichfield  were  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal ;  but 
Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood  nearest  to 
London  in  population  and  wealth,  approached 
nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyM 
occasion. 

The  proseeution  of  the  bishops  is  an  event 
which  stands  by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was 
the  first  and  tiie  last  occasion  on  which  two 
feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  either  of  which,  when  strongly  ex- 
cited, has  sufficed  to  conyulse  the  state,  were 
united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings 
were  love  of  the  Church  and  loye  of  freedom. 
During  many  generations,  eyery  violent  out- 
break of  high  church  feeling,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty; 


•  Roreahy'i  Memoirs;  Gltters,  July  ^  1688;  Add% 
July  ^;  BaxflloD,  July -j^;  LntArcU'e IMaiy;  Newi-ltttef 
of  July  4;  OldnixoD,  789;  Bins  C 
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erery  violent  outbreak  of  seal  for  liberty,  with 
one  ezoepti<»,  haa  been  unfaTourable  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the 
priesthood.  In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy 
iras  for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party. 
More  than  nine  thousand  clergymen,  with  the 
primate  and  his  most  respectable  suffragans  at 
their  head,  offered  themsolYes  to  endure  Jbonds 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  our  free  Constitution. 
The  effect  was  a  coalition  which  included  the 
most  zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most  zealous  Re- 
publicans,  and  all  the  intermediate  sections  of 
the  community.  The  spirit  which  had  sup- 
ported Hampden  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  spirit  which,  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
BUpport4*d  Sacheverell,  combined  to  support 
the  primate  who  was  Hampden  and  Sacheverell 
in  one.  Those  classes  of  society  which  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
order,  which  in  troubled  times  are  generally 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  which  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  the  guid- 
ance of  a  venerable  man,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory 
in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom  tyranny 
had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  always  ab- 
horred episcopacy  as  a  relic  of  Popery  and  as 
an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked 
on  bended  knees  the  blessing  of  an  archbishop 
who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters  and  to  lay  his 
aged  limbs  on  bare  stones  rather  than  betray 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set 
the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of 
the  Church  and  with  love  of  freedom  was  sin- 
gled, at  this  great  crisis,  a  third  feeling,  which  is 
among  the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  oppressed 
by  power,  even,  when  destitute  of  all  claim  to 
public  respect  and  gratitude,  generally  finds 
strong  sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  nation  roused  almost 
to  madness  by  the  wrings  of  Queen  Caroline. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great 
political  and  religious  interests  had  been  staked 
on  the  event  of  the  j;'roceeding  against  the 
bishops,  England  would  not  have  seen,  without 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of 
stainless  virtue  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a 
harsh  and  inexorable  pilnce  who  owed  to  their 
fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  our  ancestors 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  government  in 
one  huge  and  compact  mass.    AXi  ranks,  all 

^  The  Fur  PnedestlQ&trtg. 

f  Thft  ehftrge  will  be  found  in  the  flrst  of  the  twelve 
eoOections  of  papeni  rel«tlnf  to  the  •fTain  of  BnglmacL 
^nted  at  the  end  of  1688  end  the  beginning  of  1889.  It 
wa«  put  fi>rth  on  the  26th  of  July,  not  quite  a  month  after 
the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Ajaph  about  the  lame  time  told 
Henry  Wharton  that  the  btehope  purpotMl  to  ado^  an  en- 


parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Then  came  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  clergy,  both  the  universities,  all  the 
inns  of  court,  merchants,  shop-keepers,  far- 
mers, the  porters  who  plied  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed  the 
f  ^Ids.  The  league  against  the  king  included 
tiie  very  foremast  man  who  manned  his  ships, 
the  very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.  The 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  exdusionist  took  the  old 
abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  forgot  their 
long  feuds,  and  remembered  only  their  common 
Protestantism  and  their  common  danger.  Di- 
vines bred  in  the  school  of  Laud  talked  loudly, 
not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  comprehension. 
The  archbishop,  soon  after  his  acquittal,  put 
forth  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  compositions  of  that  sffc.  He  had, 
from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the  Non- 
conformists, and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  uigust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His 
principal  work  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  the 
Calvinistio  theology.*  He  had  drawn  up  for 
the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected 
on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the 
government  had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down. 
But  now  his  heart  was  melted  and  opened.  In 
a  solemn  charge,  he  ezgoinod  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  their 
brethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit 
them  often,  to  entertain  «them  hospitably,  to 
discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them, 
if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but, 
if  that  were  found  impossible,  to  join  them 
heartily  and  affectionately  in  exertions  for  the 
blessed  cause  of  the  Reform ation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  re- 
membered that  time  with  bitter  regret.  They 
described  it  as  a  short  glimpse  of  a  golden  age 
between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coa- 
lition of  1688  was  produced,  and  could  be  pro- 
duced, only  by  tyranny  which  approached  to 
insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at 
once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  there  has  never  since  been  similar  union, 
the  reason  is  that  there  has  never  since  been 
similar  misgovemment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better 
than  discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  better 
state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  concord. 
Calamity  and  peril  often  force  men  to  combine. 
Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them 
to  separate. 


tirely  new  policy  towardB  the  Proteiitant  Dinentere :  "Om- 
ni modo  cnratnroe  ut  eocleda  aordlbiu  et  enrantelie  aeni- 
toeezueretur;  utseetarlie  reftematis  reditue  Ineocfeeto 
sinum  exoptati  oocado  axs  ratio  concederdtur,  si  qui  sobril 
et  pil  eseent;  ut  pertlnaelbus  Interim  Jugum  levaretur, 
extincUs  penitus  legibua  mnktaterii*."— Jfapoerpto  eat  VUm 
M.  WhartotL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the 
onlj  event  which  makes  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1688,  a  great  epoch  in  English  history. 
On  Uiat  day,  while  the  hells  of  a  hundred 
ohurches  were  ringing,  while  multitudes  were 
busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling 
fagots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  rejoicings  of 
the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
Hague  an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  liberties  of  England  than  the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  and  the  birth 
pf  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  produced  a  great 
reyolution  in  the  feelings  of  many  Tories.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church  was 
Buffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult, 
they  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
peaceful  deliverance.  Hitherto  they  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  trial  to  which  their 
loyalty  was  sul^ected  would,  though  severe,  be 
temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly 
be  redressed  without  any  violation  of  the  ordi- 
nary rule  of  succession.  A  very  different  pros- 
pect was  now  before  them.  As  far  as  they 
could  look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovern- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  ex- 
tending through  ages.  The  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  Je- 
suits. Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  would  one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studi- 
ously instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  would  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  would  be 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.  This  vista 
of  calamities  had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond 
the  life  of  the  youngest  man  livine,  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.  None  could  say  how 
many  generations  of  Protestant  Englishmen 
might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even 
when  it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  unsupportable.  Was  there,  then, 
no  remedy?  One  remedy  there  was,  quick, 
gharp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the  Whigs 
had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which 
had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  in 
all  cases  unlawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age 
liad  maintained  that  no  breach  of  law  or  con- 
tract, no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  or  licen- 
tiousness, on  the  part  of  a  rightful  king,  could 
justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him  by  force. 
8ome  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit  Uie  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  in  a  form  so  exagge- 
rated as  to  shook  common  sense  and  humanity. 
They  frequently  and  emphatically  remarked 
that  Nero  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  go- 
Temment  when  Sunt  Paul  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obeying  magistrates.  The  inference  which 
they  drew  was  that,  if  an  English  king  should, 
without  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  perse- 
cute his  subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
should  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 
should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set 
them  on  fire  to  light  up  Saint  James's  Park, 
and  should  go  on  with  these  massacres  till 
whole  towns  and  shires  were  left  without  one 
inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be  bound 
meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or 
roasted  alive  without  a  struggle.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  proposition  were  futile  indeed ; 


but  the  place  of  sound  arg^ument  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of  in- 
terest and  of  pasdion.  Many  writers  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  that  the  high-spirited  Cavaliers 
of  England  should  have  been  zealous  for  the 
most  slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is,  that  this  theory  at 
first  presented  itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very 
opposite  of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make 
him,  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the 
head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  be- 
loved Church.  When  Republicans  were  domi- 
nant, the  Royalist  had*  endured  wrongs  and 
insults  which  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
government  had  enabled  him  to  retaliate.  Re- 
bellion was  therefore  associated  in  bis  imagi- 
nation with  subjection  and  degradation,  and 
monarchical  authority  with  liberty  and  ascend- 
ency. It  had  never  oVossed  his  imagination 
that  a  time  might  come  when  a  king,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clersy 
and  gentry  with  more  than  the  animosity  of  the 
Rump  or  the  Protector.  That  timte  had,  how- 
ever, arrived.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  hoit  the 
patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  have 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand 
the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no  means  so  severe 
as  that  of  Nero.  The  event  was  such  as  every- 
body who  knew  any  thing  of  human  nature 
wqj^d  have  predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did 
what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would  hare 
failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Filmcr  might  have 
survived  the  attacks  of  Locke,  but  it  never  re- 
covered from  the  death-blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove 
that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ought 
to  bear  imprisonment  and  confiscation  with 
meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswerable, 
seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the 
question  was  whether  Anglican  bishops  should 
be  imprisoned  and  the  revenues  of  Anglican 
colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often  re' 
peated  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  land  that  the  apostolical  injunction  to 
obey  the  civil  magistrate  was  absolute  and 
universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  presump- 
tion in  man  to  limit  a4)recept  which  had  been 
promulgated  without  any  limitation  in  the 
word  of  God.  Now,  however,  divines  whose 
sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  stood  of  being  turned  out 
of  their  livings  and  prebends  to  make  room  ft^r 
Papists,  discovered  flaws  in  the  reasoning  which 
had  formerly  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be 
construed  like  acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the 
casuistical  tfreatises  of  the  schoolmen.  What 
Christian  really  turned  the  left  cheek  to  the 
ruffian  who  had  smitten  the  right?  What 
Christian  really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieved 
who  had  taken  his  coat  away?  Both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  general  rules 
were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by 
the  exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  com* 
mand  not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  the  warrior  who  kills  In 
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defence  of  Us  king  and  country.  There  was  a 
general  command  not  to  swear,  unaccompanied 
by  any  reserTation  in  favour  of  the  witness^ 
who  swears  to  speak  the  trath  before  a  judge. 
Tet  the  lawfulness  of  defenslTe  war  and  of  ju- 
dicial oaths  was  disputed  only  by  a  few  obscure 
sectaries,  and  was  positively  affirmed  in  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
arguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who 
refused  to  bear  arms  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels, 
was  unreasonable  and  perverse,  might  be 
turned  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects 
the  right  of  resisting  extreme  tyranny  by  force. 
If  it  was  contended  that  the  texts  which  pro- 
hibited homicide,  and  the  texts  which  prohi- 
bited swearing,  though  generally  expressed, 
must  be  construed  in  subordination  to  the 
great  commandment  by  which  every  man  is 
ei^oined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  would,  when  so  construed,  be  found 
not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  homicide  or 
swearing  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that'  the  texts  which  prohibited 
resistance  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  ancient  people  of  (xod  had 
been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy  human 
Hfe,  and  sometimes  to  bind  themselves  by 
oaths,  they  had  also  been  directed  sometimes 
to  resist  wicked  princes.  If  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  had  occasionally  used  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved 
of  aU  resist4ince,  they  had  also  occasionally 
used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  disapproved  of  all  war  and  of  all  oaths. 
In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as 
taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  be  deduced  fVom  the  Bible  only  by 
a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would  irresist- 
ibly lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barclay  and 
Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  letter  of  Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theo- 
logians had,  during  the  years  wiuch  immedi- 
ately followed  the  Restoration,  laboured  to 
prove  their  favourite  tenet  They  had  at- 
tempted to  show  that,  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance 
to  established  government.  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  such  resistance  was,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would 
undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
cases  and  ordinary  coses  ?  Was  there  any  go- 
Temsnent  in  the  world  under  which  there  were 
not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  factious 
men  who  would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
their  grievances  constituted  an  extreme  case  ? 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a  clear 
and  accurate  rule  which  might  forbid  men  to 
rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
might  be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule 
had  ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To 
say  that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some  cir- 
eumstances,  without  accurately  defining  those 
eircumstanees,  was  to  say  that  every  man 
mig^t  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit;  and  a 
society  in  which  every  man  rebelled  whenever 
he  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than  a 
society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licen- 
tious despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  non-resistance 


in  all  its  integrity.  Particular  cases  might 
doubtless  be  put  in  which  resistance  would 
benefit  a  community ;  but  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  that  the  people  should  patiently  endure 
a  bad  government  than  that  they  should  relieve 
themselves  by  violating  a  law  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant 
and  prosperous  party,  but  could  ill  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  4ninds  strongly  excited  by  royal 
iojustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to 
trace  the  exact  boundary  between  rightful  and 
wrongful  resistance  is  impossible ;  but  this  im- 
possibility arises  from  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
ethical  science.  A  good  action  is  not  distin- 
guished from  a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain 
as  those  which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a 
square.  There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and 
vice  fade  into  each  other.  Who  has  ever  been 
able  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
courage  and  rashness,  between  prudence  and 
cowardice,  between  frugality  and  avarice,  be- 
tween liberality  and  prodigality?  Who  has 
ever  been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offend- 
ers ought  to  be  carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to 
deserve  the  name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a  per- 
nicious weakness?  What  casuist,  what  law- 
giver, has  ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  self-defence?  All  our 
jurists  hold  that  a  certain  quantity  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stab- 
bing an  assailant;  but  they  have  long  given  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  precise 
words,  that  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  ^ar 
that  it  must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but  a  risk 
such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehensions  to 
a  man  of  firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake 
to  say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of  appre** 
henslon  which  deserves  to  be  called  serious,  or 
what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  firm  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  be 
regretted  that  the  nature  of  words  and  the  na- 
ture of  things  do  not  admit  of  more  accurate 
legislation ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong 
will  often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  and  proceed  instantly  to  exe- 
cute their  own  judgment.  Yet  who  would,  on 
that  account,  interdict  all  self-defence  ?  The 
right  which  a  people  has  to  resist  a  bad  go- 
vernment bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  right 
which  an  indiridual,  in  the  absence  of  legal 
protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both 
cases  the  eril  must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all 
regular  and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts 
to  extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awful  respon- 
sibility is  incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden 
of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on 
so  desperate  an  expedient ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the  se- 
verest penalties.  But  in  neither  case  can  we 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  ^  A 
man  beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  him- 
self be  tortured  and  butchered  without  using 
his  weapons  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
precisely  to  define  Uie  amount  of  danger  whidi 
justifies  homicide;  nor  is  a  society  bound  to 
endure  passively  all  that  tyranny  can  infiict 
because  nobody  has  ever  been  able  precisely 
to  define  the  amount  of  misgovernmcnt  whicdi 
justifies  rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Buglishmen  to 
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such  a  prince  as  James  be  properly  called  re- 
bellion ?  The  tborough-paced  ajsciples  of  Pil- 
mer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  Trhateyer  between  the  polity  of  our 
eountrj  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  that,  if  the 
king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of  all  the 
tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with 
bow-strings  to  Bancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was 
only  because  his  miyesty  was  too  gracious  to 
use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
EeaTen.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though, 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  they  might  occasionally 
use  language  which  'seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doctrines, 
heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English  go- 
▼emment  was,  in  their  view,  a  limited  monar- 
chy. Yet  how  can  a  monarchy  be  said  to  be 
limited  if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even 
in  the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  limitations?  In  Muscovy,  where  the 
Bovereigil  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
absolute,  it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour 
of  truth,  contended  that,  whatever  excesses  he 
might  commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to  demand, 
on  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his 
snbjecta.  But  here  prince  and  people  were 
alike  bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  therefore 
James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  who  insult  the  powers  that 'be.  It  was 
therefore  James  who  was  resisting  the  ordinance 
of  God,  who  was  mutinying  against  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
Boience'  sake,  and  who  was,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  C»sar 
the  things  which  were  Coesar's. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the 
Ablest  and  most  enlightened  Tories  began  to 
admit  that  they  had  overstrained  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  The  difference  between  these 
men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  kings  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer 
a  difference  of  principle.  There  still  remained, 
it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies  between 
the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  and  the  new  converts. 
The  memory  of  the  blessed  martyr  was  still  as 
much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old  Cavaliers 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against  his  de- 
generate son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  Bye  House  Plot, 
and  of  the  Western  Insurrection.  But,  what- 
ever, they  might  think  about  the  past,  the  view 
which  they  took  of  the  present  was  altogether 
Whiggish ;  for  they  now  held  that  extreme  op- 
pression might  justify  resistance,  and  they  held 
that  the  oppression  which  the  nation  siiffered 
was  extreme.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
the  Tories  renounced,  even  at  that  conjuncture, 
a  tenet  which  they  had  from  childhood  been 
taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  had  professed  during  many 
years  with  ostentatious  vehemence,  and  which 
they  had  attempted  to  propagate  by  persecu- 
tion. Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creed 
by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued 

*  This  ohaiiat  in  tlM  opinion  of  » leetloD  of  tbe  Tory 

Crty  \B  w«U  uTiutratcd  by  » litUo  tract  publitfacd  in  the 
{fpnning  of .1686,  and  entitled  **  A  Dialogue  between  Two 
\  rk>nd^  wherein  the  Church  of  England  i»  vindicated  In 
loinlog  with  tfaa  PxiiiM  of  Orasfa.* 


to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the  soTcrviga  mi* 
lawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil 
Conflict,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation 
should  drive  them  to  rebel;  but,  if  rebellion 
broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were 
bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as  they 
would  hi^ve  fought  for  Charles  the  First.  The 
Christians  of  Rome  had  been  forbidden  by  Saint 
Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero;  but 
there  was  i^o  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostle, 
if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  legions  and  the 
senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked  emperor, 
would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to 
arms  in  support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the 
persecuted  Church  was  clear :  she  must  suffer 
patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  God.  But 
if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually  educes 
good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  often^ 
times  he  had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her 
wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whoso 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able 
to  tame,  she  mieht  gratefully  accept  from  him 
a  deliverance  which  her  principles  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of  those 
Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  attacking  the  government,  wera 
yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  defend  It,  and  per- 
haps,  w^ile  glorying  in  their  own  scruples, 
secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so 
scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 
Whether  they  should  draw  the  sword  against 
the  government  had,  during  six  or  seven  years, 
been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to 
take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
the  declaration  would  or  would  not  be  read  in 
the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had  repaired  to 
the  Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  had  advised  his  highness  to  appear 
in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  im- 
portance of  the  crisis.  **Now  or  never,'*  he 
exclaimed,  in  Latin,  to  Dykvelt^  To  Russell 
he  held  more  guarded  language,  admitted  that 
the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  re- 
quired an  extraordinary  remedy,  but  spoke 
with  earnestness  of  the  chance  of  failure,  and 
of  the  calamities  which  failure  might  bring,  on 
Britain  and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that 
many  who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country 
would  hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another 
bloody  circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  have,  not  vague  profes- 
sions of  good-will,  but  distinct  invitations  and 
promises  of  support  subscribed  by  powerful 
and  eminent  men.  Russell  remarked  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  intrust  the  design  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  William  assented^ 
and  said  that  a  few  signaturea  would  be  sufiGL- 
cient,  if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmen 
who  represented  great  interests.^ 

With  ibis  answer  Russell  returned  to  London, 


t  "Ant  nnnc^  aut  wanquamJ'—'WiUen  MS.  quoted  bif 
Wagenaar,  book  Ix. 
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lAiere  h6  foTxnd  the  excitement  greatly  increased 
and  daily  increasing.  The  imprisonment  of 
the  Inshopa  and  the  delirery  of  the  qneen  made 
hia  task  easier  than  he  conld  have  anticipated. 
He  loat  no  time  in  collecting  the  Toicee  of  the 
cMefii  of  the  Opposition.  His  principal  ooad> 
jtitor  in  this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  brotlier 
of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Ed- 
ward  Rnssell  and  Henry  Sidney  Had  been  in 
the  hoosehold  of  James,  that  both  had,  partly 
<m  public  and  partly  on  private  grounds,  become 
Ma  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  near  kinsmen  who  had;  in  the  same 

Ssar,  fallen  rictims  to  his  implacable  seyerity. 
ere  the  resemblance  ends.  Rnssell,  with  con- 
siderable abilities,  was  proud,  acrimonious, 
•restless,  and  yiolent  Sidney,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be 
sttnk  in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His 
face  and  form  were  eminently  handsome.  In 
Ms  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands  ; 
and  even  now,  at  ntar  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite 
of  women  and  the  envy  of  younger  men.  He 
had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  public 
character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence.  Many 
wondered  at  this :  for  it  seemed  that  between 
tilie  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the  most 
dissolnteof  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  bo 
oonrinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  only 
as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake  could 
realty  hare  played  a  great  part  in  a  great 
revolution.  Yet  a  less  acute  observer  than 
Swift  might  have  been  aware  that  there  is  a 
certain  tact,  resembling  an  instinct,  which  is 
often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philosophers, 
and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if 
judg^ed  by  their  conversation  or  by  their  writ- 
ings, would  be  pronounced  simpletons.  In- 
deed, when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in 
some  eense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is 
destitute  of  those  more  showy  talents  which 
would  make  him  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  truth,  incapable,  ignorant, 
and  dissipated  as  he  seemed  to  be,  he  under- 
stood, or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he 
might  safely  venture  to  be  communicative. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what  Mor- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or 
Burnet,  with  all  his  multifarious  knowledge 
and  fluent  elocution,  never  could  have  done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty. In  their  opinion  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  moment,  during  many  years,  at  which  the 
public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resist- 
ance. Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
their  chief,  had  private  as  well  as  public 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the  scheme 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  his 
party.f 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury. 
Sidney  sounded  Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his 
part  with  a  courage  and  decision  which,  at  a 


«  Sidney's  Diary  and  CorrMpoodecoe,  edited  by  Mr. 
Blenco ve ;  Maekay's  Memoirs  with  Swift's  note ;  Biumet,  L 
963. 

t  Burnet,  L  764;  Letter  In  dpher  to  WiUUuB,  datsd  JoM 
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later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  cha« 
racter.  He  at  oace  agreed  to  set  lus  estate,  hifl 
honours,  and  his  life  on  the  stake.  But  Halifax 
received  the  first  hint  of  the  project  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  it  would  be  useless^  and 
perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit.  He  was, 
indeed,  not  the  man  for  such  an  enterprise. 
His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of  dis- 
tinctions and  objections ;  his  temper  calm  and 
itnadventurous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the 
court  to  the  utmost  in  the  House  oC  Lords  and 
by  means  of  anonymous  •writings,  but  he  waa 
little  disposed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for 
the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a  couBpirator, 
to  be  in  the  power  of  accomplices,  to  live  ia 
constant  dread  of  warrants  and  king's  messen* 
gers,  nay,  perhaps,  to  end  his  days  on  the 
scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some  back  street 
of  the  Haffue.  He  therefore  let  fall  some  words 
which  plamly  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to^ 
be  privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more  daring 
and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney  understood 
him,  and  said  no  more.]; 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Danby^ 
and  had  far  better  success.  Indeed,  for  his 
bold  and  active  spirit,  the  danger  and  the  ex- 
citement, which  were  insupportable  to  the  mor« 
delicately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a 
strong  fascination.  The  difi'erent  characters 
of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  in  their  faces* 
The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of  Halifax 
Indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  the  expression  is 
that  of  a  skeptic,  of  a  voluptuary,  of  a  man  not 
likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or 
to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  countenance  it  will  not 
seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in  whom  he 
most  delighted  was  Montaigne.  J  Banby  was  a 
skeleton ;  and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though 
handsome  and  noble  countenance,  strongly  ex- 
pressed both  the  keenness  of  his  parts  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had 
once  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  of 
power.  He  had  then  fallen  headlong  from  his 
elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  He 
had  passed  years  in  a  prison.  He  was  npw 
free ;  but  this  did  not  content  him :  he  wished 
to  be  again  great.  Attached  as  he  was  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the 
French  ascendency,  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
great  in  a  court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and  ob'« 
sequious  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  if  he 
bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  shjoul4 
confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which 
should  put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
England,  and  which  should  transfer  the  regal 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had 
united,  he  might  emerge  from  his  eclipse  with 
new  splendour.  The  Whigs,  whose  animosity 
had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  office, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join 
their  acclamations  to  the  acclamations  of  his 
old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already  there  had 
been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tliose  whe 
had  formerly  been  managers  of  his  impeach- 


t  Bnmet,  i.  764;  Letter  in  dpher  to  WUUam,  dateS 
June  18, 1688. 
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ment,  the  Earl  of  Beyonshire.  The  two  noble- 
'  men  had  met  at  a  village  in  th«  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurances  of  good- will.  Devon- 
Bhire  had  frankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  and  had  de- 
clared that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their 
error.  Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recanta- 
tiozis  to  make.  He  had  once  held,  or  pretended 
to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in 
the  largest  sense.  Under  his  administration 
ftnd  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been  pro- 
posed, which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have 
excluded  from  Parliament  and  office  all  who 
refused  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  thought 
resistance  in  every  case  unlawful.  But  his  vi- 
gorous understanding,  now  thoroughly  awaken- 
ed by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for 
,  his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if  indeed 
it  ever  had  been  duped,  by  such  childish  falla- 
cies. He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhesion  to 
the  conspiracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  Compton,  the  sus- 
pended Bishop  of  London,  and  succeeded  with- 
out difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  bo  inso- 
lently and  unjustly  treated  by  the  government 
as  Compton,  nor  had  any  prelate  so  much  to 
expect  from  a  revolution ;  for  he  had  directed 
the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange^  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her 
confidence.  He  had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly 
maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  re.sist  oppression ;  but, 
since  he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission, 
ft  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.* 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to 
eecure  the  assistance  of  Nottingham.  The 
whole  plan  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  He  went  about  from  divine 
to  divine,  proposing  in  general  terms  hypothe- 
tical cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether, 
in  such  cases,  resistance  would  be  lawful.  The 
answers  which  he  obtained  increased  his  dis- 
tress. He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that 
he  could  go  no  further  with  them.  If  they 
thought  him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him ;  and  he  should  hardly  blame 
them ;  for,  by  drawing  back  after  going  so  far, 
he  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life. 
They  had,  however,  he  assured  them,  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  :  he  would  keep  their  secret ; 
he  could  not  help  wishing  them  success ;  but 
his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  an 
active  parLin  a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  con- 
fession with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely  vague,  informed  the  prince  that  Not- 
tingham had  taken  fHght.  It  is  due  to  Netting-^ 
ham,  however,  to  say,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
though  most  unwise  and  irresolute.f 

The  agents  of  the  prince  had  more  complete 
success  with  Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself 
to  be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  service  which  he 
had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  western  in- 
Borreotion,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  ae 


a  heretic,  but  as  a  renegade,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  more  eager  than  most  of  those  irho 
had  been  bom  Protestants  to  tako  anns  in  de- 
fence of  Protestantism.  J 

Blaring  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were 
in  the  secret  were  frequent.    At  length,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  the  day  on  which  the 
bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the  de- 
cisive step  was  taken.     A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some 
person  more  skilled  than  Sidney  in  the  art  of 
composition,   was  despatched  to  the  Hague. 
In  tnis  paper  William  was  assured  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  English  people  were  de- 
sirous of  a  change,  and  would  willingly  join  to 
effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the  help  of 
such   a  force  ftrom  abroad  as  might  secure 
those  who  should  rise  in  arms  fVom  the  danger 
of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before  they 
could  form  themselves  into  any  thing  like  mili- 
tary order.     If  his  highness  would  appear  in 
the  island  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of 
thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard.     He 
would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  the  whole  regular  army  of 
England.     Nor  could  that  army  be  implicitly 
depended  on  by  the  government.     The  officers 
were  discontented;  and  the  common  soldiers 
shared  that    aversion   to  Popery  which  was 
general  in  the  class  from  which  they  were 
taken.     In  the  navy,  Protestant  feeling  was 
still  stronger.    It  was  important  to  take  some 
decisive  step  while  things  were  in  this  state* 
The  enterprise  would  be  far  more  arduous  if 
it  were  deferred  till  the  king,  hf  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured  a  Par- 
liament and  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely. 
The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored  the  prince 
to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    They  pledged  their  honour  that  thej 
would  join  him,  and  they  undertook  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  as  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  mo- 
mentous and  perilous  a  secret.     On  one  point 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
his  highness.     He  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opinion  which  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  formc^d  respecting   the  late 
birth.     He  had,   on  the  contrary,  sent  con- 
gratulations to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  child  who  was  called 
Prince  of  Wales  was  rightfiil  heir  of  the  throne. 
This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the 
zeal  of  miany.    Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
doubted  that  the  boy  was  supposititious ;  and 
the  prince  would  be  wanting  to  his  own  inte- 
rests if  the  suspicious  cireumstanoea  "which  had 
attended  the  queen's  confinement  were  net  put 
prominently  forward  among   his  reasons  for 
taking  arms.{ 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  RnsseU, 
and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
messenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary peril.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  and  in  this  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  tlie 
trial  of  the  bishops.    He  instantly  hasten<)d 


"  ^  Bee  Daiil7*s  Introdaction  to  th«  pvpvn  whidi  ha  pvb* 
UilMd  la  1710;  BarneC,  I.  764. 
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to  tho  pTinee.  B«ntUck  and  Dykrelt  were 
flommoned,  and  several  days  were  passed  in 
deliberation.  The  first  result  of  this  delibera- 
tion was,  that  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  princess's 
chapcd.* 

Prom  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to 
apprehend.  Her  understanding  had  been  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  his ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affection. 
He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom 
she  had  lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement, 
of  tha  children  who  had  been  denied  to  her 
prayers,  and  of  the  country  from  which  she 
was  banished.  Hia  empire  oTcr  her  heart 
was  diyided  only  with  her  God.  To  her  father 
she  had  probably  never  been  attached ;  she  had 
qiiitted  him  young';  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  seen  him;  and  no  part  of  his 
conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had  indi- 
cated tenderness  on  his  part,  or  had  been  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  tenderness,  on  hers.  He 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  Asturb  her  do- 
mastio  happiness,  and  had  established  a  system 
of  spying,  eaTcs-dropping,  and  tale-beai*ing 
ixnder  her  roof.  He  had  a  far  greater  revenue 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  regularly  allowed  to  her  younger 
sister  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  f  but  the 
hairess  presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never 
reoeived  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that 
appearance  which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ventured  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend 
and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing  to 
eommit  an  act  of  flagitious  iigust^ce,  had  been 
stispended  from  his  episcopal  functions;  but 
she  had  been  ungraciously  repulsed.  {  /Prom 
the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be 
parties  to  the  subversion  of  the  English  Con- 
stitntiott,  one  chief  end  of  the  politics  of  James 
kad  been  to  injure  them  both.  He  had  re- 
eMled  the  British  regiments  from  Holland. 
He  had  conspired  with  Tyrconnel  and  with 
Prance  against  Mary's  rights^  and  had  made 
arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one,  at  leasts 
of  the  three  crowr^s  to  which,  at  his  death,  she 
would  have  b<»en  entitled.  It  was  now  be- 
Hsved  by  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and  by 
many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distinguished 
by  abilities^  that  he  had  introduced  a  suppo- 
sititions  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  famUy, 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent  in- 
heritance; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  partook  of  the  prevailing  suspicion. 
Ifaat  she  should  love  such  a  father  was  impos- 
BiUe.  Her  religious  principles,  indeed,  were 
BO  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried 
te  perform  what  she  considered  as  her  duty, 
even  to  a  father  whom  she  did  not  love.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  she  judged  that 
the  daim  of  James  to  her  obedience  ought  to 
yield  to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And,  indeed, 
all  divines  and  publicists  agree  tn  this,  that 
when  the  daughter  of  a  prinoe  of  one  country 
is  married  to  a  prince  of  another  country,  she 
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is  bound  to  forget  her  own  people,  and  her  fa* 
ther's  house,  and,  in  the  event  6t  a  rupture 
between  her  hnsband  and  her  parents,  to  side 
with  her  husband.  This  is  the  undoubted  rule 
even  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ;  and 
to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  William  medi- 
tated appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  tiiough  she  carefully  abstained  from 
doing  or  saying  any  thing  tiiat  could  add  to 
his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  were  serious 
indeed.  They  were,  in  truth,  but  imperfectly 
understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  invited 
him  over,  and  have  been  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  some  of  those  who  have  written  the 
history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  en- 
counter on  English  ground,  though  the  least, 
formidable  of  &e  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a 
few  British  adventurers,  and  to  trust  to  a  gene- 
ral rising  of  the  population.  It  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those 
who  invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an 
army  with  him.  Yet  who  could  answer  for  the 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  an  army 
might  produce  T  The  government  was,  indeed, 
justly  odious.  But  would  the  EngUsh  people, 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  interference 
of  continental  powers  in  English  disputes,  be 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  a  deliverer  who 
was  suiTounded  by  foreign  soldiers?  If  any 
part  of  the  royal  forces  resolutely  withstood 
the  invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have  on 
its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  millions? 
A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  under- 
taking. A  bloody  rictory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
Qeneral  over  tiie  Coldstream  Quards  and  the 
Buffs  would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as 
a  defeat.  Such  a  victory  would  be  the  most 
cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride 
of  one  of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  se- 
curity. The  hatred  with  which  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would 
give  place  to  the  more  intense  hatred  which 
would  be  inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors; 
and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  Prance  with  dread  and  loathing, 
would  say  that,  if  a  foreign  yoke  must  be 
borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in  submitting 
to  France  than  in  subnodtting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made 
WilUam  uneasy,  even  if  all  the  military  means 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  been  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  But,  in  truth,  it  seemed  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  the 
greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English  his- 
torians, arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ba- 
tarian  republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years  under  a 
polity  ft-  inconvenient  The  States  General 
could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could  not  con- 
clude any  alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  withoat  the 
consent  of  the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such  con- 
sent without  the  consent  of  every  municipality 
which  had  a  share  in  the  representation.  Every 
municipality  was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign 
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state,  and  as  such  claimed  the  right  of  com- 
municating directly  with  foreign  aubassadors, 
and  of  concerting  with  them  the  means  of  de- 
feating schemes  on  which  other  municipalities 
were  intent.  In  some  town  conncils,  the  party 
which  had,  during  seyeral  generations,  regarded 
the  influence  of  the  stadtholders  with  jealousy, 
had  great  power.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. They  had,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Kimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Louis  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
able  and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux. 
Propositions  brought  forward  by  the  stadtholder 
as  indispensable  to  the  security  of  thd  Common- 
wealth, sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  except 
Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat- 
e£y  been  negatived  by  the  single  voice  of  Am- 
sterdam. The  only  constitutional  remedy  in 
such  cases  was  that  deputies  from  the  cities 
which  were  agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
city  which  dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostu- 
lation. The  number  of  deputies  was  unlimited ; 
they  might  continue  to  expostulate  as  long  as 
they  thought  fit;  and,  meanwhile,  all  their 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  obstinate  com- 
munity which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argu- 
ments. This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once 
been  tried  with  success  on  the  little  town  of 
Oorkum,  but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven 
bristling  with'  innumerable  masts,  its  canals 
bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gorgeous  hall 
of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  po- 
lished marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the 
most  costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Surinam, 
and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  the  endless 
hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  eirilized 
men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which 
supported  the  stadtholder  and  the  minority 
headed  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had 
repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the 
prince  had  attempted  to  bring  the  refractory 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors.  On  another 
occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had  been 
barred  against  Mm,  and  troops  had  been  raised 
to  defend  the  pririleges  of  the  municipal  ooun- 
dl.  That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Louis  whom  they  courted, 
and  likely  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Orange 
which  they  abhorred,  was  not  likely.  Yet, 
without  their  consent,  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  op- 
position by  main  force  was  a  course  fr^m  whioh. 
In  different  circumstances,  the  resolute  and 
daring  stadtholder  would  not  have  shrunk. 
But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that 
he  should  careftilly  avoid  every  act  which 
could  be  represented  as  tyrannical.  He  could 
not  venture  to  violate  the  frindamental^aws  of 
Holland  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was 
drawing  the  sword  against  his  father-in-law  for 
delating  the  ftindamental  laws  of  Englaad. 
The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  constitution 
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would  have  been  a  straag«  prelude  to  the  tIo* 
lent  restoration  of  another. -f 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  kts 
been  too  little  noticed  by  English  writers,  bat 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from 
\Villiam's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appcaliag 
to  the  Protestant  /feeling  of  England,  and  by 
stimulating  that  feeling  till  it  became,  for  a 
time,  the  dominant  and  almost  exclusive  senti- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  would,  indeed,  hsve 
been  a  very  simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all 
his  politics  been  to  effect  a  revolution  in  our 
island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view 
an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  help  of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  was  desirous  to  unite  the 
empire,  the  Catholia  king,  and  the  Holy  See 
with  England  and  Holland  in  a  league  against 
the  French  ascendency.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that,  while  striking  the  greatest  blow 
ever  struck  in  defence  of  Protestantism,  he 
should  yet  contAve  not  to  lose  th^  good-will  of 
governments  whioh  regarded  Protestantism  as 
a  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Continental  statesmen  saw 
a  part  of  those  difficulties;  British  statesmen 
another  part  One  capacious  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  do* 
termined  to  surmount  them  all.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  subvert  the  Englisfa  government  by 
means  of  a  foreign  army  without  galling  the 
national  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian  faotion 
which  regarded  France  with  partiality,  and 
the  house  of  Orange  with  aversion,  a  decision 
in  favour  of  an  expedition  which  would  con- 
found all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise  the 
house  of  Orange  to  the  height  of  greataess. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  lead  enthusiastic  Pro- 
testants on  a  orusade  against  Popery  with  the 
good  wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  governments 
and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet  all  these  things 
WiUiam  effected.  All  his  objects,  even  those 
whioh  iqvpeared  most  incompatible  witii  each 
other,  he  attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times 
records  no  other  such  triumph  of  statesman- 
ship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous 
even  for  such  a  statesman  as  the  Prince  of 
Orang^  had  not  his  chief  adversaries  been  at 
tills  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed 
to  the  special  judgment  of  God.  Not  only  was 
the  King  of  England,  as  he  had  ever  been,  stnpid 
and  perverse,  but  even  the  counsel  of  the  politic 
King  of  France  was  turned  into  foolisbness. 
Whatever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  WilUaa 
did.  Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  en- 
ergy could  have  overcome,  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  and  on  which  the  invitation  was 
despatched  to  the  Hague,  James  returned  firott 
Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  agi** 
tated  mood.  He  made  an  effort  that  afteraooa 
to  appear  cheerful;!  but  the  bonfires,  the 
rockets,  and,  above  all,  the  waxon  Popes  who 
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were  blazing  in  erery  qfuarter  of  London,  were 
Mi  likely  to  soothe  iiim.  Those  who  saw  him 
en  the  morrow  could  easily  read  in  his  faos 
•Ad  demeanour  the  violent  emotions  which  agi- 
tated his  mind.*  During  some  days  he  ap* 
peared  so  unwilling  to  taljc  about  the  trial  that 
OTsn  BariUon  eould  not  venture  to  introduoe 
the  subject  f 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mor- 
tification had  only  hardened  the  king's  heart 
She  first  words  which  he  uttered  when  he 
leamod  that  the  objects  of  his  reyenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Within  a  week,  these  words,  which 
he,  according  to  his  fashion,  repeated  many 
times,  were  fully  explained*  He  blamed  him- 
self, not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops, 
but  for  having  prosecuted  them  before  a  tri- 
bunal where  quflstions  of  fact  were  decided 
by  Junes,  and  where  establislted  principles  of 
law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by 
the  most  servile  judges.  This  error  he  deter- 
mined to  repair.  Not  only  the  seven  prelates 
who  had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole 
AngUcaa  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse 
the  day  on  which  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  trial, 
an  <»tler  was  made  enjoining  all  chanceUoors  of 
dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  throughout  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  report  to  th*  High  Commission* 
within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such  rectors, 
vicars,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to  read  the 
dedaraUon-t  ^^®  ^>EUig  anticipatod  with  de- 
light the  terror  with  which  the  offenders  would 
lesm  tiiat  they  were  to  be  eited  before  a  court 
which  would  give  them  no  quarter.  {  The  num- 
ber of  oulprits  was  Utile,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten 
thousand ;  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Ma^^ 
dalene  College,  every  one  of  thmn  might  rear 
sonably  expect  to  be  interdicted  from  all  his 
ipiritual  fnnotioBA,  ejected  from  his  benefice, 
declared  ineapable  of  holding  any  other  prefer- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggaxy. 

Such  was  the  proseouUon  with  which  James, 
smarting  from  his  great  defeat  in  Westminster 
fiall,  resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.  Meanwhile, 
he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt  and 
large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  a  strenuous  and  unblushing  servility,  even 
when  least  auccessful,  was  a  sure  title  to  his 
favour,  and  thai  whoever,  after  years  of  obsequi- 
ousness, vemtniped  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment 
into  courage  and  honesty,  was  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable offenee.  The  violence  and  auda- 
city which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 
throughoni  the  trial  of  the  bishops  bad  made 
him  hateful  to  the  whole  nation.  ||  He  was  re- 
compensed vrith  a  baronetcy.  HoUoway  and 
Pewell  had  raised  their  eharacter  by  declaring 
that  in  their  judgment,  the  petition  was  no 
libel.  They  were  dismissed  fhim  their  situa- 
tions.f'  The  liaie  of  Wright  seems  to  have  been, 
during  some  time,  in  suspense^    He  had,  in- 
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deed,  summed  up  against  the  bishops;  but  he 
Buffered  their  counsel  to  question  the  dispensing 
power.  He  had  pronounced  the  petition  a  libel ; 
but  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  pronouno- 
ing  the  declaration  legal;  and,  through  the 
whole  proceeding,  his  tone  had  been  that  of  a 
man  who  remembered  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  come.  He  had,  indeed,  strong  claims  to 
indulgence;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  human  impudence  would  hold  out  with- 
out flagging  through  such  a  task  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  bar  and  of  such  an  auditory.  The 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however, 
blamed  his  want  of  spirit;  the  chancellor  pro- 
nounced him  a  beast;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved thai  a  new  chief  justice  would  be  ap- 
pointed,** But  no  change  was  made.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply 
Wright's  place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  government;  and  the  very  few  law- 
yers who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effront- 
ery were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  lowest  ranksof  the  profession, 
and  would  have  been  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  ^ 
quxdities  which  James  required  in  a  magistrate. 
But  the  services  of  Williams  we$re  needed  at 
the  bar ;  and,  had  he  been  moved  thence,  the 
crown  would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

NoUiinghad  amased  or  mortified  the  king  more 
than  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had 
shown  in  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  Penn,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth  and 
honours  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a 
conscience,  imputed  the  discontent  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  envy  and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They 
had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  none 
of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any  high  and 
honourable  post;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  Boman 
Catholics.  Accordingly,  within  a  week  after 
the  great  verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  J^esbyterian, 
a  vehement  exclusionist,  and  a  manager  of  Staf- 
ford's impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  th^ 
persons  on  whom  the  Opposition  had  most  con- 
fidently reckoned.  But  the  honour  now  offered 
,to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum 
due  him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his  virtue, 
and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants, he  was  sworn  in.f  f 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against 
the  Church  were  not  accomplished.  Almost  sM 
the  archdeacons  and  diocesan  chancellors  re- 
fused to  Airnish  the  information  which  was  re- 
quired. The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should . 
be  summoned  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  dis- 


The  tvo  Britons  are  JeAreys  and  WUIiaxns^  who  were 
both  natlTefl  of  Walea. 

f  London  Oaxette,  July  9, 1688. 

^  Sllie  CorrefpondflDoe,  July  10^  1688 ;  Clarendon's  Dlaty. 
Aug.  3>  1688. 
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obedience  arrived.  The  High  Commission  met. 
It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical 
officer  had  sent  up  a  return.  At  the  same 
time,  a  paper  of  grave  import  was  delivered 
to  the  board.  It  came  from  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  During  two  years,  supported  by 
the  hope  of  an  archbishopric,  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  bear  the  reproach  of  persecuting  that 
Church  which  he  was  bound  by  every  obliga^ 
tion  of  conscience  and  honour  to  defend.  But 
his  hope  had  been  disappointed.  He  saw  that, 
unless  he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no  chance 
of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York. 
He  was  too  good-natured  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  tyranny,  and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the 
signs  of  the  coming  retribution.  He  therefore 
determined  to  resign  his  odious  functions ;  and 
he  communicated  his  determination  to  his  col- 
leagues in  a  letter  written,  like  all  his  com- 
positions, with  great  propriety  and  dignity 
of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he 
oould  longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commission.  He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  command,  read  the  declaration,  but 
he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  thousands 
of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a 
different  view  of  their  duty ;  and,  since  it  was 
resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according 
to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  acces- 
sory to  their  sufferings. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast. 
The  very  faults  of  their  colleague,  the  known 
laxity  of  his  principles,  the  known  meanness 
of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  peculiarly 
alarming.  A  government  must  be  indeed  in 
danger  when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the 
language  of  Hampden.  The  tribunal  lately  so 
insolent  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame. 
The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  had  defied 
its  authority  were  not  even  reprimanded.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  liint  any  suspicion  that 
their  disobedience  had  been  intentional.  They 
were  merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports 
ready  in  four  months.  The  commission  then 
broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a  death- 
blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a 
eonflict  with  the  Church,  the  Church,  conscious 
of  its  strength,  and  animated  by  a  new  enthu- 
siasm, invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the 
attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon  after 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  venerable  Or- 
mond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  jcivil  war,  sank  under  his  infirroitietv 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed  with 
speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly  the  university,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  chancellor,  met  to 
name  a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  elo-' 
quent  and  accomplished  Halifax;  another  for 
tiie  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided 
near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  refusing 
to  join  with  the  king  against  the  established 
religion.  But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson  of  their  late  head. 


•  Sprat's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Donet;  London  Gasette, 
Aag.  28, 1688. 

t  London  Gaiett*,  July  26,  1688;  Adda,  ^^;  Newa- 
letter  In  the  Hackintoeli  Golloctlon,  July  t&;  iSia  Com- 
ipoodenoe,  July  28,  81;  Wood's  Faati  Oxontonm. 


and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  i^)eed  with 
which  they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  de- 
lay even  of  a  day,  the  king  would  attempt  to 
force  on  them  some  chief  who  would  betray 
their  rights.  The  apprehension  was  reasona- 
ble ;  for  only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated, 
came  a  mandate  firom  Whitehall  requirug  them 
to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily,  the  election  of 
young  Ormond  was  already  complete  and  irre- 
vocable, f  A  few  weeks  later,  the  infamous 
Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  reading  the  de- 
claration, was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  the  not  less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  to 
his  see;  but  the  canonjs  of  his  cathedral  re- 
fused to  attend  his  installation;  the  university 
refused  to  create  him  a  doctor;  not  a  single 
one  of  the  aoadeXnic  youth  applied  to  him  for 
holy  orders;  no  cap  was  touched  to  him;  and, 
in  his  palaoe,  he  found  himaelf  alone.  { 

Soon  afterward,  a  living  which  was  in  ihe 
gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became 
vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected  brethren  as- 
sembled and  presented  a  derk ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay» 
instituted  their  presentee  without  hesitation.} 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the 
clergy.    The  assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all 
over  the  country  an  aspect  never  before  known. 
The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their  circuits, 
had  been  summoned  into  the  king's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  impr^s  oa 
the  g^and  jurors  and  magistrates,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehe- 
mently against  the  clergy,  reviled  the  sevea 
bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition  a  fac- 
tious libel,  criticised  with  great  asperity  San- 
croft's  style,  which  was  indeed  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  pronounced  that  his  grace  ought  te 
be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad 
English.     But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent 
declamations  was  to  increase  the  public  discoD* 
tent.    All  the  marks  of  public  respect  which 
had  usually  been  shown  to  ,the  judioial  ofiee 
and  to  the  royal  commission  were  withdrawn. 
The  old  custom  was  that  ;nen  of  good  birth  and 
estate  should  ride  in  the  train  of  the  sheriff 
when  he  escorted  the  judges  to  the  coan^ 
town;  but  such  a  procession  oould  now  wi^ 
difficulty  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  successors  of  Powell  and  Holloway, 
in  particular,  were  treated  with  murked  indip* 
nity.     The  Oxford  eirouit  had  been  allotted  to 
them,  and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in 
every  shire  by  a  earalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry; 
but  as  ^they  approached  Wallingford,  where 
they  were  to  open  their  commission  fbr  Berk- 
shire, the  sheriff  alone  came  fortii  to  meet 
them*    As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  emi- 
nently loyal  capital  of  an  eminently  loyal  pro- 
vince, they  were  again  welcomed  by  the  sheriff 
alone.  | 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffeeted  than 
the  clergy  or  the  gentry.    The  garrison  of  the 

t  Wood's  Athens  Ozonienses ;  Luttrell'a  Diary,  Aug.  TZ, 
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Tower  had  drank  the  health  of  the  imprisoned 
bishops.  The  grenadiers  stationed  at  Lambeth 
had,  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed 
the  primate  back  to  his  palace.  Nowhere  had 
the  news  of  the  aoquittal  been  received  with 
more  clamorous  delight  than  at  Hounslow 
Heath.  In  truth,  the  great  force  which  the 
king  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing his  mutinous  capital,  had  become  more 
mutinous  than  the  capital  itself,  and  was  more 
ireaded  by  the  court  than  by  the  citizens. 
Early  In  August,  -therefore,  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country.* 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  deal  with  separate  battalions  than 
with  many  thousands  of  men  collected  in  one 
mass.  The  iirst  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord 
Liefaield's  regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  ^e 
Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regiment  was 
probably  selected  because  it  had  been  raised, 
at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection,  in 
StafTordshire,  a  province  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  more  numerous  aftid  powerftil 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  king's  presence. 
Their  major  informed  them  that  his  mi\)esty 
wislied  them  to  subscribe  an  engagement, 
binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect 
his  intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all 
who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must  quit  the  ser- 
vice on  the  spot.'  To  the  king's  great  astonish- 
ment, whole  ranks  instantly  laid  down  their 
pikes  and  muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a 
few  privates,  all  Roman  Catholics,  obeyed  his 
eommand.  He  remained  silent  for  a  short  time ; 
then  he  bade  the  men  take  up  their  arms. 
^  Anotiier  time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look, 
**I  shall  not  do  you  the  honoxur  to  consult 

fOU."t 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  persist 
in  his  designs,  he  must  remodel  his  army ;  yet 
materials  for  that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in 
txu  island.  The  members  of  his  Church,  even 
in  the  distriets  where  they  were  most  numerous, 
were  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  Hatred 
of  Popery  had  spread  through  all  classes  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become  the  ruling 
peadon  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But 
tbere  was  another  part  of  his  dominions  where 
a  Tery  different  spirit  animated  the  great  body 
of  the  population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
aiunber  of  Roman  CathoHo  soldiers  whom  the 
good  pay  and  quarters  of  England  would  attract 
across  St  George's  Channel.  Tyrconnel  had 
been,  daring  some  time,  employed  in  forming 
eat  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a  military 
force  on  which  his  master  might  depend. 
Already  Papists,  of  Celtic  4>lood  and  speeoh, 
eovpoeed  almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Bsrillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised 
James  to  bring  over  that  army  for  the  purpose 
of  oetreing  the  English.  { 

Jeaas  wavered.  He  wished  to  be  surrounded 
by  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely;  but  he 
dreaded  the  explosion  of  national  feeling  whioh 
the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  Ebg- 
liak  gnmnd  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually 
happens  when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  oppo- 
site inconveniences,  he  took  a  course  which 


•  LottnU'f  Diary,  Arxg.  8, 1688. 
t  Thto  Is  tBid  as  by  three  vrttonwbo  oonldireU  I 
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united  them  all.  He  brought  over  Irishmen, 
not,  indeed,  enough  to  hold  down  the  single 
city  of  London  or  the  single  county  of  York, 
but  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and 
rage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Northumber* 
land  to  Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion, 
raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the 
western  coast,  and  moved  toward  the  capital ; 
and  Irish  recruits  were  imported  in  consider- 
able numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English 
regiments.  { 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed, 
none  was  more  fatal  than  this.  Already  he  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  violating 
their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and  per- 
secuting their  religion.  Of  those  who  had  once 
been  most  zealous  for  n^narchy,  he  had  already 
made  many  rebels  in  hearts ;  yet  he  might  stiU, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  have  appealed  to 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an 
invader,  for  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Their  na- 
tional antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or 
interference  of  any  stranger.  The  appearance 
of  a  foreign  army  on  their  soil  might  impel  them 
to  rally  even  round  a  king  whom  thoy  had  no 
reason  to  love.  Wilham  might  perhhps  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty ;  but  James 
removed  it.  Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade 
of  Louis's  musketeers  would  have  excited  such 
resentment  and  shame  as  our  ancestors  felt 
when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists,  just 
arrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp 
along  the  high  roads.  No  man  of  English  blood 
then  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish  as  his  coun- 
trymen. They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch 
of  the  great  human  family.  They  were  distin- 
guished from  us  by  more  than  one  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarity,  which  the  difference  of 
situation  and  of  education,  great  as  that  differ- 
ence was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  explain. 
They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a  mother 
tongue  of  their  own.  When  they  talked  English, 
their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous ;  their  phrase- 
ology was  grotesque,  as  is  always  the  phrase- 
ology of  those  who  think  in  one  language  and 
express  their  thoughts  in  another.  They  were 
therefore  foreigners,  and  of  all  foreigners  they 
were  the  most  hated  and  despised:  the  most 
hated,  for  they  had,  during  five  centuries,  al- 
ways been  our  enemies ;  the  most  despised,  for 
they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and  de- 
spoiled enemies.  The  Englishman  compared 
with  pride  his  own  fields  with  the  desolate  bogs 
whence  the  rapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and 
murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon 
wallowed  in  filth  together.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  society  far  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth  and 
civilisation,  to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but 
still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly-ci- 
rilized  societies  that  the  world  had  then  seen ; 
the  Irish  were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of 
Labrador.  He  was  a  fireeman ;  the  Irish  were 
the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped 
God  after  a  pure  and  rational  fashion;  the 
Irish  were  sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstition* 
He  knew  that  great  numbers  of  Irish  had  tk' 
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|>eatedly  fled  before  s  small  English  force,  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held 
down  by  a  small  English  colony;  and  he  very 
complacently  inferred  that  he  was  naturally  a 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman;  for 
it  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains 
its  ascendency  and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That 
in  Tiracity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  the  Irish 
stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged;  that,  when 
well  disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers,  has 
been  preyed  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle ;.  yet 
it  IS  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they 
were  generally  despised  in  our  island  as  both  a 
stupid  and  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were 
the  men  who  were  to  hold  England  down  by 
main  force  while  her  livil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the 
whole  nation  boiled  at  tiie  thought.  To  be  con- 
quered by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would 
hare  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fate. 
With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had 
sometimes  envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratulated 
purselves  on  their  friendship.,  In  spite  of  our 
unsocial  pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were 
great  nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of  men 
eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  to 
be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  casto  was  a  degra- 
dation beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  Sag* 
lish  felt  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those  towns  were 
occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness 
and  indignation ;  but  the  real  facts  were  lost 
amid  a  crowd  of  wild  rumours  which  flew  with- 
out ceasing  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house, 
and  from  ale-bench  to  ale-bench,  and  became 
more  wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of 
the  progress.  The  number  of  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might  justiy  ex- 
cite serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  king's  ulte- 
rior designs ;  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by 
the  public  apprehensions.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  rude  kerne  of  Connaught,  placed, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people 
whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in 
turn,  was  guilty  of  some  excesses.  These  ex- 
cesses were  exaggerated  by  report;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  outrages  which  the  stranger  had 
really  committed,  all  the  offences  of  his  English 
eomrades  were  set  down  to  his  account  From 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose  against 
the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced  themselves 
into  private  houses,  seised  horses  and  wagons, 
extorted  money,  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those  who, 
forty-seven  years  before,  had  massacred  Pro- 
testants by  tens  of  thousands.  The  history  of 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history  which,  even 
wh3a  soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and 
hoi:K>r,  and  which  had  been  frightfully  distorted 
by  national  and  religious  antipathies,  was  now 
the  favourite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideous 
stories  of  houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates, 
of  women  and  young  children  butchered,  of 
near  relations  comp^ed  by  torture  to  be  the 
murderers  of  each  other,  of  corpses  outraged 
and  mutilated,  were  told  and  heard  with  frdl 
belief  and  intense  interest.  Then  it  was  added 
that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  surprise 
committed  all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspect- 


ing and  defenceless  colony  had,  as  soon  ai 
Oliver  came  among  them  on  his  great  mission 
of  vengeance,  flung  down  their  arms  in  panic 
terror,  and  had  sunk,  without  trying  the  chances 
of  a  single  pitched  field,  into  that  slavery  which 
was  their  fit  portion.     Many  signs  indicated 
that  another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of 
the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  tiie  lord 
lieutenant.    Already  thousands  of  Protestant 
colonists,  flying  from  the  ii^ustice  and  insolence 
of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they  had 
suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with  too  much 
reason,  feared.     How  much  the  public  minil 
had  been  excited  bv  the  complaints  of  these 
fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.   Tyrconnel  had  transmitted 
for  the  royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bDl 
repealing  the  law  by  which  half  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to  Westminster, 
as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
trymen who  had  lately  been  raised  to  high  jQ. 
dicial  office ;  Nugent,  chief  justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  personification  of  all 
the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  English 
then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish 
Celt ;  and  Rice,  a  baron  of  the  Iri^h  Exchequer, 
who,  in  abilities  and  attainments,  was  perhnps 
the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and  religion.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  well  known ;  and  th^ 
two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets.    If  ever  they  were  recognised, 
the  rabble  shouted,  '^Room  for  the  Irish  ambas- 
sadors;"  and  their  coach  was  escorted  with 
mock  solemnity  by  a  train  of  ushers  and  har- 
bingers bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  tiiat 
time  the  aversion  of  the  English  to  the  Irish, 
that  the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics 
partook  of  it.  Powis  and  Bellasyse  expressed, 
in  coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at 
the  council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the  aliene.t 
Among  English  Protestants  that  antipathy  was 
still  s^tronger ;  and  perhaps  it  was  strongest  in 
the  army.  Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were 
disposed  to  bear  patiently  the  preference  shown 
by  their  master  to  a  foreign  and  a  subject  race. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty  men,  just 
arrived  from  Ireland,  should  be  enlisted.  The 
English  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
serve  with  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont,  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  five  of  the  captains,  protested  to  the 
duke's  face  against  this  insult  to  the  English 
army  and  nation.  "  We  raised  the  regiment," 
he  said,  '<at  our^wn  charges,  to  defend  his 
majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of  danger.  We  had 
then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  com- 
pany up  to  its  fall  complement  without  admit- 
ting Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not  tidnk  it 
consistent  with  our  honour  to  have  these  stran- 
gers forced  on  us;  and  we  beg  that  we  may 
either  be  permitted  to  command  men  of  our 
own  nation,  or  to  lay  down  our  coDunissioBs." 
Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  direottoas.    The 


•  King's  Stftte  of  the  PxoteBtuti  of  Ixtisaxd;  BMNtOoa* 
folts  of  the  Romifili  Puty  In  Ireland, 
t  Secrot  Gonaults  of  tlie  Bomlsh  Party  In  IfelaaA. 
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Vng,  greatly  exasperated,'  inatantlj  despatched 
m  troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to 
bring  the  six  refractory  officers  before  him.  A 
council  of  war  sat  on  them.  They  refused  to 
make  any  submission,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  the  highest  puni&hment  which 
a  court  martial  was  then  competent  to  inflict. 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  disgraced  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  unfounded  rumour  that,  while  un- 
«ler  arrest,  they  had  been  treated  with  cruelty.* 

Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by 
those  signs  with  which  we  are  familiar,  by 
large  meetings,  and  by  Tehement  harangues. 
NcTertheless,  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  tho  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  axid  who  was  already  con- 
spicuous both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had 
written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration 
of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman 
congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  barba- 
rouB  jargon,  on  the  approaching  triumph  of 
Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  The  Pro- 
testant heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant 
officers  will  be  broken.  The  Great  Charter  and 
the  praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged  In 
one  rope*  The  good  Talbot  will  shpwer  com- 
miaaions  oA  his  countrymen,  and  will  cut  the 
throats  of  the  English.  These  verses,  which 
were  in  no  respect  abi»ve  the  ordinary  standard 
of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  gibberish 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watch- 
word by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1641.  The 
verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the  other 
all  classes .  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
£^gtish  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after 
the  Eevolution,  a  great  writer  delineated,  with 
exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the 
Boyne  and  at  Kamur.  One  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whis- 
tling Lillibullero.f 

miarton  afterward  boasted  that  he  had  sxmg 
•  king  out  of  three  kTngdoms.  But,  in  truth, 
tJ&e  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the  effect,  and 
not  the  cause,  of 'that  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  produced  thq  Revolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  him- 
self all  those  national  feelings  which,  but  for 
his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his  throne, 
Iioais  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  no 
less  effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which 
WUliam  meditatecf> 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable 
to  France  was  a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong 
enough,  according  to  the  constitution  of  tho 
Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  stadtholder 
finom  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  that 
ainority  steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the 
ODurt  of  Versailles  had  been  wise,  every  other 
Ckbject  would  at  that  coi\juncture  have  been 
postponed.  Louis,  however,  had,  during  some 
tuae^  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange 

*  Hifltoty  of  the  J>eN*rtloii,  1689 ;  eompare  the  flrst  and 
•Moad  edjtlonfl ;  BarRloD,  Sept  yt,  1688 ;  Cftterf  of  tlie 
•me  date ;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamet  the  Soeond,  U.  188.  Th« 
tpm^Oer  of  the  last-mratioDed  trork  faya  that  ChmvhUl 
aova*i  the  eomt  t»  ieirtewe  the  eU  oflloen  iDdeath.  TUa 
■ftorr  doee  not  appear  to  hare  been  taken  from  the  king's 
papers;  TChere1bf«TeynnditaiiODeorthetboiiiandflekfanu 
ha-wnted  at  9t  Oermain'a  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  s 
Aararlnr  whVh  vaa  black  cnonj^b  without  such  danblng. 
Cm*  CbarrhiU  may  hare  ailfectod  great  IndignattM  on 
Vol.  11.    9 


his  Dutch  friends^  and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  snooeeded  in  forcing  them 
to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment 
at  which  their  help  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people 
of  the  United  Province^  were  peculiarly  sensi-^ 
tive,  religion  and  trade ;  and  both  tlieir  religion 
and  their  trade  the  FrMich  king  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere 
movfd  the  grief  and  indignation  of  Protestants. 
But  in  Holland  these  feelings  were  stronger 
than  in  any  other  oountry ;  for  nmny  persons 
of  Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and 
solemn  declarations  of  Louis  that  the  toleration 
granted  by  his  grandfather  should  be  main- 
tained, had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in 
France,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers 
had  been  naturalised  there.  Every  post  now 
brought  to  Holland  tiie  tiding  that  these  per* 
sons  were  treated  with  extreme  rigour  on  ae- 
count  of  their  religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he  was  half 
roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the  se* 
verest  penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
religion,  or  to  quit  the  oountry  into  which  they 
had,  under  false  pretences,  been  tiecoyed.  The 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  exclaimed 
against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant 
The  Opposition  was  abashed'  and  di^irited. 
Even  the  town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to 
the  Arminian  theology,  and  though  little  in- 
clined to  find  fault  with  Louis  or  to  sympathise 
with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sen- 
timent, for  in  that  great  city  there  wa^  soaroely 
one  wealthy  merchant  who  had  not  some  kins- 
man or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Petitions 
numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  pre- 
sented to  the  burgomasters,  imploring  them  to 
make  strong  representations  to  Avaux.  There 
were  even  supplihnts  who  made  their  way  into 
the  Stddt-house,  flung  themselves  on  their 
knees,  described  with  tears  and  sobs  the  lament* 
able  condition  of  those  whom  they  most  loved, 
and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  pulpits  resounded  with  inveotives 
and  lamentations.  The  press  poured  forth  ^ 
heart-rending  narratives  and  stirring  exhorta*- 
tions.  Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger.  He  re- 
ported  to  his  court  that  even  the  well-inten* 
tioned — ^for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Orange — either  partook  of  thh 
public  feeling,  or  were  overawed  by  it,  and  he 
suggested  the  policy  of  making  some  conoession 
to  tlieir  wishes.  The  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimomf 
ous.  Some  Butch  families,  indeed,  which  had 
not  been  naturalized  in  France,  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  country.  But  to  those  nativee 
of  Holland  who  had  obtained  letters  of  natorali- 

this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  treason  which  he  nedS> 
Uted,  is  highly  probable.  Bat  it  is  impassible  to  belioTt 
that  a  man  of  his  senm  would  haTe  urged  the  members  ot 
a  council  of  war  to  inflict  a  puuishmont  which  was  notori* 
ously  beyond  their  eompetanoe. 

t  The  song  of  Lillibullero  Is  amoog  the  State  Poena.  la 
Percy's  RelicB  the  ftrsk  pai^  will  be  found,  bat  not  the 
•eoond  part,  whiek  was  added  after  William's  landing.  la 
the  Sxaminer  and  in  seyeral  pamphlets  of  1T12  V/barton 
is  mentioned  as  the  mothor. 
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tation  Louis  refttted  all  indiilgenee.  No  power 
Ml  earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  him 
and* his  subjects.^  These  people  had  ehosen  to 
beeome  his  sabjects ;  and  how  he  treated  them 
was  a  matte?  with  which  no  nei^bouring  state 
Itad  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Am- 
•terdara  naturally  resented  the  seomftil  ingrati- 
tude of  the  potentate  whom  they  had  strenu- 
ously and  nnseropulonsly  serred  against  tiie 
general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon 
followed  another  proTooation  which  they  felt 
oven  more  keenly.  Louis  began  to  make  war  on 
their  trade.  He  iirst  put  forth  an  edict  prohi- 
biting the  Importation  of  herrings  into  lus  do- 
minions. ATanz  hastened  to  inStorm  his  court 
that  this  step  had  ezeited  great  alarm  and  in- 
dig^tion ;  tiiat  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  ProTinoes  subsisted  b^  the  herring 
flshery,  and  that  some  strong  measure  of  retalia- 
tion would  probably  bo  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  answer  whi A  ho  reeeired  was,  that  the 
king  was  determined  not  only  to  persist,  but  to 
Increase  the  duties  on  many  of  those  urtioles  in 
which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
France.  The  oonse<|nottce  of  these  errors-* 
errors  oommitted  in  defiance  of  repeated  warn- 
ings, and,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  self-will— was,  that  now,  when  the 
rciee  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Bata- 
^an  federation  might  have  arerted  an  erent 
fiatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Louis,  no  such  Toioe 
was  raised.  The  enroy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
ondeaToured  to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of 
whioh  he  had,  during  several  years,  held  the 
stadtholder  in  check.  The  arrogance  and  ob- 
otinaoy  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efForts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avauz  was  compelled 
to  send  to  Versailles  the  alarming  tidings  that 
no  reliatfee  could  be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so 
long  devoted  to  the  French  cause ;  tA(kt  some 
of  the  well-intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their 
religion,  and  that  the  few  whose  inclinations 
were  unchanged  could  not  venture  to  utter  what 
they  thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of  preachers 
who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
pecsooution,  and  the  lamentations  of  banliTupts 
who  ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees, 
had  wrought  up  the  people  to  such  a  temper, 
that  no  citisen  could  declare  himself  faTourable 
to  France  without  itiiminont  risk  of  being  flung 
into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  thaC 
only  fifteen  years  before,  the  «tn6st  illustrious 
'  chief  of  the  party  adyerse  to  the  house  of  Orange 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  hifViriated  mob  in 
the  Toiy  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States 
General.  A  similar  fkte  might  not  improbably 
befall  those  who  should,  at  this  crisis,  be  ac- 
ensed  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against 
tlteir  native  land,  and  against  the  R^ormed 
religion.* 

^Hiile  Loins  was  thus  forcing  Ms  fHends  in 
Holland  to  become,  or  to  pretend  to  become, 
his  enemies,  he  was  labouring  with  not  less 
success  to  remove  all  the  scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Continent  from  countenancing  William's  de- 
signs.   A  new  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the 


•  8m  the  Negotiatlona  of  the  Goxint  of  Xmx.  It  would 
b«  AliMwt  teqioisiUe  for  me  to  cite  alltbe  pMowes  which 
bsTe  ftwnliliisd  me  wiUi  m«4erUle  for  thin  part  of  mj  nus 
nClTe.  The  most  importuit  will  be  foond  under  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  168&.  8ept  20^  Sept  24,  Oct  ft,  Deo.  20;  168^ 
JsDul^ N0T.S2;  1687,  Oct. 2,  Not.^  Nor.  U;  10B8»  JiOySI^ 


court  of  YersaiUos  and  the  Yaticaa,  a  ^puofol 
in  whioh  the  injustice  and  iasolenoe  of  tbo 
French  king  were  peifbaps  more  offensiToly 
displayed  than  in  any  other  transaction  of  hto 
reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no 
officer  of  justice  or  finance  could  enter  tho 
dwelling  ii&iabited  by  the  hunister  who,rq[»r«- 
sented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time,  aot 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  largo  precinct  round 
it,  was  held  inviolable.  It  was  a  pcont  of 
honour  with  eveiy  ambassador  to  extend  m 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  tho  region 
which  was  under  his  protection.  At  length 
half  the  city  consiBted  of  privileged  distrietB, 
within  which  the  papal  >  government  had  no 
more  power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  th|B 
Escurial.  Erory  asylum  was  thronged  with 
oontrahaad  traders,  Ihiudulent  bankrupts^ 
thiovos,  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  wen 
oollocted  magasinee  of  stolen  or  smvgi^od 
goods.  From  every  asylum  ruffians  salUod 
forth  nightiy  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  toim 
of  Christsndom,  oonsoquontly,  was  law  so  ion 
potent  and  wiekodnoss  so  audacious  as  in  tlw 
ancient  capital  of  religion  and  oivilisatioiu 
On  this  sutject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  rij^t 
so  destruotiTo  of  order  and  morality.  Thoro 
was,  at  first,  much  murmuring ;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidentiy  just  that  all  gorem- 
ments  but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  -Tho 
emperor,  highest  ifi  rank  among  Christian 
monardis,  &e  Spanish  court,  distinguished 
among  all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  perti* 
nacity  on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the 
odious  privilege.  Louis  alone  was  impraotioa- 
ble.  What  other  sovereigns  migi^t  choose  to 
do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  Ho  theiro- 
fore  sent  a  mission  \o  Bomo,  escorted  by  m 
great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  am* 
bassador  marched  to  his  palaoo  as  a  general 
marches  in  triumph  tlirough  a  conquered  town. 
The  house  was  strongly  guarded.  Bound  tho 
limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced 
the  rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  m 
fortress.  The  Pope  was  unmoved.  '^Thoy 
trust,"  he  cried,  <*  in  chariots  and  in  horsee ; 
but  wo  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Loiil 
our  God."  He  betook  him  vigorously  to  his 
spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  region  gani* 
soned  by  the  Frehch  under  an  interdlotf 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another 
dispute  arose,  in  whioh  the  Oermanio  body  was 
as  deeply  eoncemod  as  the  Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  was  an  eloetor 
of  the  empire.  The  right  of  ohoosing  this 
great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, to  the  chapter  of  the  CathedraL  The 
archbishop  vras  also  bishop  of  LiegO,  of  Msft* 
ster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  dominions  were 
oxtefisire,  and  included  several  strong  for- 
tresses, which  in  Uie  event  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  would  be  of 'the  highest  importaaoe. 
In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty  thottsattd 


Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonadale,  lii  hla  Memdim  hotly  vhbsAS 
thai  bat  for  tbv  mlnnanasement  of  Looiiv^tlio  cMy  of  Ai^ 
flierdaa  woold  have  pwranted  the  Rorolatfoa. 
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i  into  ilM  field.  Iiovto  h«d  spttred  no  effort 
to  gain  80  Tahiable  an  ally,  and  had  mceeedud 
80  well  tlmt  Cologne  had  been  almost  separated 
fW>m  Germany,  and  had  become  an  outwork  of 
France.  Many  ecclesiastics  deroted  to  the 
•oart  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the 
chapter;  and  Cardinal  Pnrsteinburg,  a  mere 
<reatme  of  that  court,  had  been  appointed 
eoa^utor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1668  the  areh- 
tiishoprio  beeame  Taoant  Furstemburg  was 
the  oaadidate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prtnce  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was 
Already  a  bishop,  and  therefore  oould  not  be 
inored  to  another  dioeeee  except  by  a  special 
^Bspensatlon  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a  poitnla- 
tlon,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  Uurds 
•f  the  chapter  of  Cologne  should  Join.  The 
Pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a  creature 
•f  France.  The  emperor  induced  more  than  a 
third  pari  of  the  chapter  to  Tote  for  the  Bara- 
flian  prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the  chapters  of 
Xiege,  Munstar,  and  HUdeshdm,  the  mijoiity 
was  adTcrse  to  France.  Louis  saw,  with  imlig- 
ttation  and  alarm,  Aat  an  eztensire  prerince 
wUfJi  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  ief  of  his 
«rown  was  about  to  become,  not  merely  inde- 
pendent of  him,  but  hostile  to  him.  In  a 
paper  written  with  great  acrimony,  lie  com- 
plained cf  the  ii^iustice  with  which  France  was 
on  aU  occasions  treated  by  that  see  which 
ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  CTery 
van  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated 
ids  ilxed  resolution  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  his  candidate  by  arms  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Pope's  eonfederatee.* 

Thus  Louis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised 
•gainst  himself  at  once  tiio  resentment  of  both 
t£»  religioua  parties  between  wfiioh  Western 
JBwrope  was  dirided.'  Earing  alienated  one 
great  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting 
die  Huguenots,  he  alienated  another  by  insult- 
fag  the  Holy  See.  These  faults  he  committed 
St  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  eom- 
mitted  with  impunity,  uid  under  the  eye  of  an 
opponent  seoond  in  rigilance,  sagacity,,  and 
energy  to  no  statesman  whose  memory  history 
kMB  preserred.  'William  saw  with  stem  d»- 
H^t  his  adreraariee  toiling  to  clear  away  ob- 
stacle after  obstacle  from  his  path.  While  ihey 


against  themselTes  the  enmity  of  aH 
■eets,  he  laboured  to  conciliate  all.  The  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite 
-flkin  presented  to  different  goremmcnts  in  dif- 
ferent lights ;  and  it  must  be  added  that, 
Hieugh  those  lights  were  different,  none  of 
them  was  fislse..  He  ealled  on  the  princes  of 
Korthen  Germany  to  rally  round  him  in  de- 
taiee  of  the  common  eanse  of  all  Beformed 
Churches.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the 
.koose  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they 
wre  threatened  by  French  ambition,  and  the 
aeceetity  of  rescuing  England  from  Tassalage 
ead  of  uniting  her  to  the  Buropean  eopfede- 
Mey.f    He  disclaimed,  and  with   truth,  aU 


LTMi  LMriiPs  n9»  IbMH  di4s  ^^  1688. 
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iMgotry.  The'real  enemy,  he  said,  of  ithe  Bri- 
tish Roman  Catholics  was  that  short-sighted 
and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might 
easily  haTO  obtained  for  them  a  legal  tolera- 
tion, had  trampled  on  law,  liberty,  property, 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  preca- 
rious ascendency.  If  the  misgoTemment  of 
James  were  suffered  to  oontinue,  it  must  pro- 
duce, at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak, 
which  might  be  foUowed  by  a  barbtfous  perse- 
cution of  the  Papists.  The  prince  declared 
that  to  avert  the  horrors  of  such  a  persecution 
was  one  of  his  chief  oljeets.  If  he  succeeded 
in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which  he 
must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  passions  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  impossible  to 
efface  the  penal  laws  frees  the  statute  book ; 
but  those  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient 
administration.  No  class  would  really  gain 
more  by  the  nropoeed  expedition  than  those 
peaceaUe  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholics 
who  merely  wished  to  follow  their  callings  and 
to  worship  their  Maker  without  molestatioCL 
The  only  losers  would  be  the  l^jrroonnels,  the 
DoTors,  the  Alborilles,  aad  the  other  political 
adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  aad 
eril  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous 
master  gOTernments,  regiments,  and  embassies. 
While  WUliam  exerted  himself  to  eaUst  on 
his  side  the  sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and 
of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  himself  with 
not  less  rigour  and  prudence  to  proride  the 
military  means  which  his  undertaking  required. 
He  could  not  make  a  descent  on  England  with- 
out the  sanction  of  tivi  United  Prorinces.  If 
he  asked  for  that  sanction  belore  his  design 
was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might 
possibly  be  thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to 
his  house,  and  would  certainly  be  dirulged  to 
all  the  world.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  preparaticus  with  all  speed,  and, 
when  they  were  complete,  to  seiie  some  fsTour- 
able  moment  for  requesting  the  consent  of  the 
federation.  It  was  obserred  by  the  agents  of 
Hhttce  that  he  waa  more  busy  than  they  had 
erer  known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which 
he  was  not  seen  spurring  titom  Us  rilla  to  the 
Hague.  He  was  perpetually  dosetei  with  his 
most  distinguished  adher^ts.  Twenty-four 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  force  which  the  CommcnweaUh 
maintdned.  A  camp  was  fonned  near  Nime- 
guen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assem- 
bled there.  In  order  to  form  this  army,  the 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  strongholds 
in  Dutch  Brabant  Even  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Bergopsoom  was  left  almost  defenoelesa. 
Field-pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  the 
magasines  of  the  United  Proriaoes  were  col* 
looted  at  the  head-quarters.  All  the  baken 
of  Rotterdam  ti»led  day  and  night  to  make 
biscuit  All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were 
found  too  few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols 
and  muskets.    AU  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 
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'  were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and  bolsters.  | 
Six  thousand  sailors  were  added  to  the  nayal  ■ 
establishment.  SeTen  thousand  new  soldiers  | 
were  raised.  They  could  not,  indeed,  be  for- 
mally enlisted  without  the  sanction  of  the 
federation;  but  they  were  well  drilled,  and 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  they 
might  without  difiBiculty  be  distributed  into 
tegiments  within  twenty-four  hours  after  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  These  prepara- 
tions required  ready  money ;  but  William  had, 
by  strict  economy,  laid  up  against  a  great 
emergency  a  treasure  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  and-  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
What  more  was  wanting  was  supgiied  by  the 
zeal  of  his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of  gold 
^^ot  less,  it  was  said,  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand guineas— -arrived  from  England.  The 
Huguenots,  who  had  earned  with  them  into 
exile  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals, 
were  eager  to  lend  him  all  that  they  possessed ; 
for  they  fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  succeeded, 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  country  of  their 
birth ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they 
should  scarcely  be  safe  even  in  the  country  of 
thmr  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and^the 
whole  of  August  the  preparations  went  on 
rapidly,  yet  too  elowly  for  the  yehemcnt  spirit 
of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary 
xi^odes  of  conveying  intelligence  and  passengers 
were  no  longer  thought  safe.  A  light  bark  of 
marvellous  speed  constantly  ran  backward  and 
forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island. f  By  tiiiis  vessel  William 
received  a  suoceesion  of  letters  frhm  persons  of 
high  note  in  the  Church,  the  state,  and  the 
army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had 
signed  the  memorable'  petition,  Ueyd,  "bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
had,  dtiring  their  residence  in  the  Tower,  re- 
considered the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
were  ready  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer. 
A  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel 
Charles  Trelawney,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the  FouA 
of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw  his 
Bword  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Similar 
assurances  arrived  from  the  savage  Eirke. 
Churchill,  In  a  letter  written  vrith  a  certain 
elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  de^ 
clared  that  he  was  determined  to  perform  his 
duty  to  heaven  and  to  his  country,  and  that  he 
put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  <  William  doubtless  read 
those  words  with  one  of  those  bitter  and  cynical 
smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care 
of  the  honour  of  other  men ;  nor  had  the  most 
rigid  casuist  pronounced  it  unlawful  in  a  gene- 
ral to  invite,  to  use,  and  to  reward  the  services 
of  deserters  whom  he  could  net  but  despise.  { 

Churchiirs  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney, 
whose  situation  in  England  had  become  hazard- 
eus,  and  who,  having  taken  many  precautions 
to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland 

*  Ava«  Keg.  Aog.  ,V  ih  ih  ih  it  if  ^ 
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about  the  middle  of  August.  {  About  the  i 
time,  Shrewsbury  and  Edward  Russell  crossed 
the  Qerman  Ocean  in  a  boat  which  they  h&d 
hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared  at  the 
Hague.  *  Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  raised  by  a 
mortgage  on  his  estates,  and  which  he  lodged 
in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.  ||  Devonshire, 
Panby,  and  Lumley  remained  in  England, 
where  they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as 
the  prince  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  Ihat,  at  this  con- 
juncture, William  first  received  assurances  of 
support  from  a  very  different  quarter.  The 
history  of  Sunderland's  intrigues  is  covered 
with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  inquirer  will  ever  succeed  in  penetrating; 
but,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
whole  truUi,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable 
fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons, 
affirmed  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunder- 
land they  represented  as  the  chief  conspirator. 
He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance  of  His  great 
design,  incited  his  too  confiding  master  to  dis- 
pense with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal, to  confiscate  freehold  property,  and  to 
send  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church  to  a 
prison.  This  romance  rests  on  no  evidence, 
and,  though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  oar 
own  time,  seems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation. 
No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Sunderland 
some  of  the  most  imprudent  steps 


which  James  took,  and,  in  particular,  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  which  really  brought 
on  the  decisive  crisis.  But,  even  if  this  fact 
were  not  established,  there  would  still  retbain 
one  argument  sufficient  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy. What  conceivable  motive  had  Sunder- 
land to  wish  for  a  revolution?  Under  the 
existing  system  h6  was  at  the  height  of  dignity 
and  prosperity.  As  president  of  the  council  he 
took  precedence  of  the  whole  peerage.  As 
principal  secretary  of  state  he  was  the  most 
active  and  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet 
He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had 
obtained  the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant 
and  versatile  Buckingham,  who,  having  squan- 
dered away  a  princely  fortune  and  a  vifforous 
intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted,  con- 
temned, and  broken-hearted.^  Money,  which 
Sunderland  valued  more  than  honours,  poured 
in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that,  with  ordi- 
nary management,  he  might  hope  to  become, 
in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects 
in  Europe.  The  direct  emolument  of  his  posts, 
though  considerable,  was  a  very  small  part  of 
what  he  received.  From  France  alone  he  drew 
a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  besides  large  occasional  gratuities.  He 
had  bargained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand 
a  year,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  down,  from 
Ireland.  What  sums  he  made  by  selling  places, 
titles,  and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  must  have  been  enormous.  James  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  AH 
fines,  all  forfeitures,  went  to  Sunderland.    Oa 
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every  grant  toll  VM  paid  to  him.  If  any  suitor 
▼entured  to  askx  any  faTour  directly  from  the 
king,  the  answer  was,  '*  Ilaye  you  spoken  to  my 
Lord  President?"  One  bold  man  yentnred  to 
Bay  that  the  Lord  President  got  all  the  money 
of  the  court.  "Well,"  replied  his  mfO^s^y* 
**he  deserres  it  alL"*  We  shall  scarcely  oyer- 
rate  the  amount  of  the  minister's  gains  if  we 
put  them  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  fortunes  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in  his  time 
rarer  than  fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  now  are.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  Uien  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose 
priyate  income  equalled  Sunderland's  official 
mcome. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  a  man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal 
and  unpopular  acts,  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude,  in 
places  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry 
of  Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer? 
What  chance  that  he  would  eyen  be  able  to  es- 
cape condign  punishment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  William  and 
Mary  might  be,  in  the  regular  course  of  nature 
and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English  goyernment, 
and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  him- 
self an  interest  in  their  fayour,  by  promises 
and  services  which,  if  discoyered,  would  not 
baye  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But  it  may 
with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish 
'  to  see  them  raised  to  power  by  a  reyolution, 
and  that  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  such  a  reyolu- 
tion when,  toward  the  close  of  June,  1688,  he 
solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Eome. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable 
crime,  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt  to  the  whole  nation,  when  he  learned 
that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  bo  vindicated  by  foreign  and 
domestic  arms.  From  that  moment  all  his 
plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.  Fear 
bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written 
in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  readf 
It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a 
revolution,  the  evil  counsellors  who  surrotmded 
the  throne  would  be  called  to  a  strict  account ; 
and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank.  The  loss  of  *his  places,  his  sala- 
ries, his  pensions,  was  the  least  that  he  had  to 
dread.  His  patrimonial  mansion  and  woods  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  Ho  might  lie 
many  years  in  a  prison.  He  might  end  his 
days  in  a  foreign  land,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  France.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Visions 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  covering  Tower  Hill 
and  shouting  with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Bur- 
net reading  the  prayer  for  the  departing,  and 
of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Bussell 
and  Monmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so  butcherly 


*  Secret  Connulti  of  the  Romish  Party  In  Inland.  Th» 
aeeoant  l»  rtrongly  eonflrmed  by  what  Bonrvpanz  wrote 
to  Seignelay,  Sept  |^{,  1^87.  "H  (Sunderland)  amaisera 
heaneoap  d*argent^  le  rol  mm  maftre  Inl  donnant  la  plut 
grande  partie  de  eehd  qui  prorient  dee  oonflacafcionfl  ou 
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a  fashion,  began  to  hacmt  the  unhappy  states- 
man. There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might 
escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit 
than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  He  might  still,  by 
a  well-timed  and  useful  treason,  dam  his  pardon 
from  the  foes  of  the  government.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  render  to  them  at  this  ooi^uncture  ser- 
vices beyond  all  prioe;  for  he  had  the  r^al  ear;  * 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabal ; 
and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French  ambas- 
sado;|^.  A  channel  of  eommuiuoation  was  not 
wanting,  a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which 
it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  was 
an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a  show  of  devotion 
which  imposed  on  some  grave  men,  carried  on,  « 
with  great  activity,  both  amorous  and  political 
intrigues.}  The  handsome  and  dissolute  Henry 
Sidney  had  long  been  her  favourite  lover.  Her 
husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  the  Hague.  Whenever 
he  wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  Hol- 
land, he  spoke  to  his  wife:  she  wrote  to  Sidn^, 
and  Sidney  copimunicated  her  letter  to  William 
One  of  her  communications  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  James.  She  vehemently  protested 
that  it  was  a  forgery.  Her  husband,  with  cha- 
racteristic ingenuity,  defended  himself  by  repre* 
senting  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  a^y 
man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  **  Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunder- 
land's hand,"  he  said,  <*that  is  no  affair  of 
mine.  Your  msjesty  knows  my  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. The  footing  on  which  my  wife  and  lir. 
Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe 
that  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who 
has  injured  my  honour  in  the  tenderest  point-- 
of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  I  ought  most  to 
hate?"2  ^^s  defence  was  thought  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  SQpret  intelligence  was  still  transmit- 
ted from  the  wittol  to  the  adulteress,  from  the 
adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and  from  the  gallant 
to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive 
assurances  of  Sunderland's  support  were  con- 
veyed orally  by  Sidney  to  William  about  the 
middle  of  August  It  is  certain  that,  from  that 
time  till'  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a 
most  significant  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  countess  and  her  lover.  A  few  of 
her  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are  -etiU 
extant.  They  contain  professions  of  good-will . 
.and  promises  of  service  mingled  with  earnest 
entreaties  for  protection.  The  writer  intimates 
that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his  friends  at 
the  Hague  can  wish ;  she  supposes  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  temporary  exile; 
but  she  hopes  that  his  banishment  will  not  be 
perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  wiU 
be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  place  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
take  refuge  till  the  first  Airy  of  the  storm  ii 
over.  II 

<The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome; 
for,  as  the  time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew 

I  Compare  Srelyn'a  aooonnt  <^  her  with  what  the  Prin* 
0688  of  Denmark  wrote  about  her  to  the  Hagoe^  nod  with 
her  own  letters  to  Henry  Sidney. 

f  Bonrepanx  to  Sefgnolay,  July  ||,  168S. 

I  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence lately  publisbcd.  Mr.  Fox,  in  hia  copy  of  Barillonts 
despatches,  marked  the  80th  of  Augnut,  N.  S.,  1088,  as  the 
date  from  which  It  was  quite  oertaln  that  Sunderland  waf 
playing  false. 
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near,  the  anxiety  of  William  became  intense. 
From  common  eyes  hU  feelings  were  concealed 
by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour ;  but 
his  whole  heart  was  open  to  Bentinck.  The 
preparations  were  not  quite  complete.  The  de- 
sign waB  already  suspected,  and  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole 
Blan.  If  Louis  were  to  send  a  great  force  into 
Brabant,  if  the  faction  which  hated  the  stadt- 
holder  were  to  raise  iU  head,  all  was  over. 
**My  sufferinffs,  my  disquiet,"  the  prince  wrote, 
«  are  dreadfol.  I  hardly  see  my  way.  Never 
in  my  1114  did  I  so  much  feel  the  need  of  God's 
#  guidance*"*  Bentinok's  wife  was  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill,  and  both  the  friends  were  pain- 
fully anxious  about  her.  <*  God  support  you," 
William  wrote,  <<and  enable  you  to  bear  your 
part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  far  as  human  beings 
can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church  depends."! 
It  was  indeed  impossible  tiiat  a  design  so  vast 
as  that  which  had  been  formed  against  the 
King  of  England  should  remain  during  many 
weeks  a  secret.  No  art  oould  prevent  intelli- 
gent men  from  perceiving  that  William  was 
making  great  military  and  naval  preparations, 
and  from  suspecting  the  object  with  which 
those  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  Au- 
gust, hints  that  some  great  event  was  approach- 
ing were  whispered  up  and  down  London.  The 
weak  and  corrupt  Albeville  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  England,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  certain 
that  the  Butch  government  entertained  no  de- 
•ign  unfriendly  to  James;  but,  during  the 
absence  of  Albeville  from  his  p^st,  Avaux  per- 
formed, with  eminent  skill,  Ihe  duties  both  of 
French  and  English  ambassador  to  the  States, 
and  supplied  BariUon  as  well  as  Louis  with  am- 

Sle  intdligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a 
escent  on  England  was  in  contemplation,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  master  of  the 
truth*  Every  courier  who  arrived  at  West- 
minster, either  from  the  Hague  or  from  Yer- 
sallies,  brought  earnest  warnings.  I  Bat  James 
was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  have 
been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister, 
would  never  dare  to  engage  in  an  expedition 
beyond  Sea,  leaving  Holland  defenceless.  The 
States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered 
and  what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering 
during  the  p*eat  agony  of  1672,  would  never 
incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an  invading  army 
encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  There  was  doubtless,  much  dis- 
content in  England ;  but  the  interval  was  im- 
mense between  discontent  and  rebellion.  Men 
of  rank  and  forttme  were  not  disposed  lightly 
to  hazard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their 
lives.  How  many  eminent  Whigs  had  held 
high  language  wben  Monmouth  was  in  the 
Netherlands!  and  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard,  what  eminent  men  had  joined  it  ?  It 
was  easy  to  understand  why  Louis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours.  He  doubt- 
less hoped  to  frighten  the  King  of  England  into 
taking  the  French  side  in  the  dispute  about 
■  I  ' 

•  Ang.  If,  1688.  t  Sept  -^  1688. 

t  Avaux,  JuIjII.  ^§  Aug.  H»l«8;  Loiiii  to  Ba. 
tiUoD,  Aug.  ^  If. 


Cologne.  6y  such  reasoning  James  was  t»$iff 
lulled  into  stupid  security.]  The  alarm  and 
indignation  of  Louis  increased  daily.  The 
style  of  his  letters  became  sharp  and  vehe* 
ment.||  He  could  not  understand,  he  wrote, 
this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis. 
Was  the  king  bewitched  ?  Wer6  his  ministcra 
blind  ?  Was  it  possible  that  nobody  at  White- 
hall was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  T  Such  foolhardy  security 
could  scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere  improvi- 
dence. There  must  be  foul  play.  James  was 
evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barulon  was  earnestly 
cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
the  English  ministers ;  but  he  was  cautioned  ia 
vain.  On  him,  as  on  James,  Sunderland  had 
cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation  could  break. 

Louis  bestirred  himself  vigorousW.  Bonre* 
paux,  who  was  far  superior  to  farillon  ia 
shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  disliked  and 
distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  Lon- 
don with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avaux 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  declare  to  the 
States  General  that  France  had  taken  James 
under  her  protection.  A  large  body  of  troops 
was  held  in  readiness  to  march  toward  the 
Dutch  frontier.  This  bold  attempt  to  save  the 
infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton,  who  was 
now  envoy  from  England  to  the  eourt  of  Ver* 
sallies. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructioM^ 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  States.  It  wai 
readily  granted.  The  assembly  was  unusually 
large.  The  general  belief  waB  that  some  over- 
ture respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be  made, 
and  the  president  brought  a  written  answer 
framed  on  that  supposition.  As  soon  as  Avaux 
began  to  disclose  his  errand,  signs  of  uneasiness 
were  discernible.  Those  who  were  believed  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast 
down  their  eyes.  The  agitation  became  great 
when  the  envoy  announced  that  his  master  was 
strictly  bound  by  Uie  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  to  his  Britannic  migesty,  and  that  any 
attack  on  England  would  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  presi- 
dent, completely  taken  by  surprise,  stammerea 
out  a  few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  conference 
terminated.  It  was  at  the  same  time  notified 
to  the  States  that  Louis  had  taken  under  his 
protection  Cardinal  Furstemburgand  the  Chap- 
ter of  Cologne,  fl" 

The  deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some 
reconmiended  caution  and  delay.  Others 
breathed  nothing  but  war.  Fagel  epoke  vehe- 
mently of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored 
his  brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats. 
The  proper  answer  to  such  a  communication, 
he  said,  was  to  levy  more  soldiers  and  to  e^foip 
more  ships.  A  courier  was  instantly  despatohed 
to  recall  William  from  Minden,  where  he  iras 
holding  a  consultation  of  high  moment  with  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James 
was  bent  on  ruining  himself,  and  every  attempt 
to  stop  him  only  made  him  rush  more  eagerly 


i  BaxiUon,  Augj.  ff ,  ^'^  1688;  Adda,  g^;  ClftrWl 
Life  of  James,  ii.  177,  Orig.  Mem. 
g  Louis  to  B«inon,8opty^^\,  If  1688. 
rAva«x,^^^ie88. 
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to  liU  dooiu.  THien  Ua  throne  vm  seciire, 
iriien  Ills  people  were  anbrniBsire,  when  the 
most  obsequious  of  Parliaments  was  eager  to 
antioipate  all  his  reasoni^ble  wishes,  when 
foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  paid 
emolons  ooort  to  him,  when  it  depended  only 
on  himself  whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  be  had  stooped  to  be  the  slave 
•nd  the  hireling  of  France.  And  now  when, 
bj  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  his  neighbours,  his  sub- 
jects, his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children,  and 
nad  left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection 
<tf  France,  he  was  takeni»  with  a  fit  of  pride, 
And  determined  to  assert  his  independence. 
That  help  which,  when  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
had  accepted  with  ignominious  tears,  he  now, 
when  it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.  Having  been  algect  when 
he  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  punctilious 
in  maintaining  his  dignity,  he  be<^ame  ungrate- 
fully haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughtiness 
must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin. 
He  resented  the  friendly  intervention  which 
might  have  saved  him.  Was  ever  king  so  used? 
Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that  o&ers  must 
think  for  him  ?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  Car- 
dinal Furstemburg,  who  must  fall  if  not  up- 
held by  a  powerful  patron?  Was  he  to  be 
degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe  by  an 
oetentatiotts  patronage  which  he  had  never 
ftsked  ?  Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his 
condnct,  and,  aasoon  as  he  arrived,  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters  was  well 
reeeived  at  Whitehall,  and  had  along  audience. 
He  eoald,  with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
gnoh  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  States  General  any  hostile 
project;  for  the  States  General  had,  as  yet,  no 
cAeial  knowledge  of  the  design  of  William; 
IKHT  was  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  they 
might,  even  now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design. 
James  declared  that  he  gave  not  the  least  cre- 
dit to  the  rumours  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had 
emprised  and  annoyed  him.  Middleton  was 
directed  to  assnre  all  the  foreign  ministers  that 
there  existed  no  such  alliance  between  France 
end  England  as  the  court  of  Versailles  had,  for 
its.  own  ends,  pretended.  To  thd  nuncio  the 
king  said  that  the  designs  of  Louis  were  palpa- 
ble and  should  be  frustrated.  This  officious 
protection  was  at  once  an  insult  and  a  snare. 
'«My  good  brother,"  said  James,  '*h$ui  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  flattery  and  .vanity  have 
tBraed  his  head. "*  Adda,  who  was  much  more 
.  about  Cologne  than  about  England, 
aged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville, 
who  had  now  returned  to  his  post,  was  com- 
manded to  give  friendly  assurances  to  the 
Stetee  General,  and  to  add  some  high  language, 
vhidi  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth 
«f  Elisabeth  or  Oliver.  *«  My  master,*'  he  said, 
**iB  raised,  alike  by  hie  power  and  by  his  spirit, 
ebove  the  positioB  which  France  affects  to  as* 
iign  to  him.  There  is  some  difference  between 
. . — a 

•  «Ghe  F  adnlufanie  e  la  vsaiti  fU  avvvano  tornato  U 
eii,a--.We«a,^,1688. 

t  Otten^  Sept  Jf  1688;  Avanx,  Sept  1?,  ^;  B*. 
riOoiv  "S^  *  '^•eB>^*A'i  book  Ijc. ;  SaaderUiid'e  Apotogy. 
It  hM  be«  oftea  MNrt)d  that  James  dedinaA  tbt  h^  ol 


a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Co* 
logne."  The  reception  of  Bonrepauz  at  White- 
hall was  cold.  The  naval  succours  which  he 
offered  were  not  absolutely  declined;  but  he 
was  forced  to  return  without  having  settled 
any  thing ;  and  the  envoys,  both  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  house  of  Austria,  were  in- 
formed that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable 
to  the  king  and  had  produced  no  result.  After 
the  Bevolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and  proba* 
bly  with  truth,  that  he  had  Induced  his  mastet 
to  reject  the  proffered  assistance  of  Franccf 

The  perverse  follr  of  James  naturally  excited 
the  indignation  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Louis  complained  that,  in  return  for  the  great* 
est  service  which  he  could  tender  to  the  English 
government,  that  government  had  given  him 
the  lie  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He 
justly  remarked  that  what  Avaux  had  said, 
touching  the  alliance  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  was  true  according  to  t^e  spirit,  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  the  letter.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  a  treaty  digested  into  articles, 
signed,  sealed,  and  ratified;  but  assurances 
equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  honourable  men 
to  such  a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  beeft 
constantly  exchanged  between  the  two  courtSL 
Louis  added  that,  high  as  was  his  own  place  ia 
Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  absurdly  jealous 
of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  aot 
prompted  by  friendship;  but  James  was  in  ft 
very  different  situation,  and  would  soon  learn 
the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so  ungra- 
ciously rejected.  J 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingrtk- 
titnde  of  James,  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
Louis  to  persist  in  the  resolution  which  had  ' 
been  notified'  to  the  States  General.  Avaux, 
whose  sagacity  and  judgment  maae  him  an  an- 
tagonist worthy  of  William,  was  decidedly  ci 
this  opinion.  The  first  object  of  the  French 
government — so  the  skilful  envoy  reasoned — 
ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that  descent 
was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  to 
menace  the  Batavian  frontier.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling  en- 
terprise that  he  would  persist,  even  if  the  white 
flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He 
had  actually  said  thst,  if  the  Spaniards  could 
only  manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  and  Namur 
till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then  return  from 
England  with  a  force  wfiich  would  soon  reco- 
ver all  that  had  been  lost  But,  though  such 
was  the  prince's  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opi- 
nion of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  captain  general  and  the 
flower  of  their  army  across  the  German  Ocean 
while  a  formidable  enemy  threatened  their  own  ; 
territory.  J 

Louis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings, 
but  he  had  already  resolved  on  a  dilferent  line 
of  action.  Perhaps  he  had  been  provoked  by 
the  discourtesy  and  wrong-headedness  of  the 
English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper 
at  the  expense  of  his  interest    Perhaps  he  was 


a  French  anny.  The  truth  la,  that  no  ench  army  was  at' 
ftied.  Indeed,  the  French  troopa  -wonM  have  eerred  Jamee 
much  more  effectnally  by  menadng  the  frontiers  of  Hoi* 
land  than  by  crossing  the  ChanneL 

t  Lonlfl  to  BarlUon,  Sept  }g,  168S. 

I  Avaux,  ^^  Oct  T^,  1688. 
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misled  by  the  counBels  uf  his  mmister  of  war, 
LouToiSy  whose  influence  was  great,  and  Irho 
regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  U 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote 
fi'om  Ilolland  a  great  aiid  unexpected  blow. 
Louis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flan- 
ders, and  poured  them  into  Germany.  One 
army,  placed  under  the  nominal  command  of 
the  Dauphin,  but  really  directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  sci- 
Cknce  of  fortification,  invested  Philipsburg.  An- 
other, led  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  seized 
Worms,  Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquess  of  Ilumieres,  entered 
Bonn.  All  down  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to 
Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  victorious.  The 
news  >of  the  fall  of  Philipsburg  reached  Ver- 
ftaillcs  on  All  Saints'  Day,  while  the  court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  king 
made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced 
the  good  news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  great 
stlccess.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.*  The 
tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  cele- 
brated the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent  patron. 
Orators  extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 
The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp ; 
and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Furopoan  coalition  smiled  inwardly 
at  the  misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Louis- 
had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained  some 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  but  those 
advantages  would  avail  little  if  England,  inac- 
tive and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank  in  Eu- 
rope. A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  enter- 
prise on  which  the  fate  of  the  world  depended ; 
and  for  a  few  weeks  the. United  Provinces  were 
in  security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with 
indefatigable  activity  and  with  less  secrecy 
than  he  had  hitherto  thought  necessary.  As- 
surances of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
fbreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become  extinct 
at  the  Hague.  It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  even 
at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  re- 
animate the  faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The 
ciilefs  of  that  faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the 
stadtholder  with  no  friendly  feeling.  They  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in  England, 
he  would  become  absolute  master  of  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  the  errors  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impoa- 
eible  to  continue  the  struggle  against  him.  He 
caw  that  the  time  had  come  for  demanding  the 
sanction  of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the 
head- quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line, 
his  office,  and  his  person ;  and  even  from  Am- 
sterdam he  had  at  this  moment  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend. Some  of  the  chief  functionaries  of 
that  <5ity  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with 
him,  with  Dykvelt,  and  with  Bcntinck,  and  had 
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been  induced  to  promise  that  they  would  pn* 
mote,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  oppose^ 
the  great  design;  some  were  exasperated  hf 
the  oommercial  edicts  of  Louis ;  somo  were  in 
deep  distress  for  kinsmen  and  friends  who  were 
harassed  by  the  French  dragoons;  some  shraafc 
from  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  schism 
which  aught  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  federation; 
and  some  were  in  terror  of  the  common  peoplei 
who,  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealoni 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  summary  ju»* 
tice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council  which 
had  -long  been  devo\^d  to  France  pronounced 
in  favour  of  William's  undertaking.  Thence- 
forth all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  full 
sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  entei-prise  was, 
in  secret  sittings,  formally  given. f 

The  prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general 
well  qualified  to  be  second  in  command.  This 
was  indeed  no  light  matter.  A  random  shot  or 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment 
leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  successor,  should  be  rea4y  to 
fill  the  vacant  place ;  yet  it  was  impossible  te 
make  choice  of  any  Englishman  without  giving 
offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories; 
nor  had  any  Englishman  then  living  shown  that 
he  possessed  the  military  skill  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  easy  to  assign  pre-eminence  to  a  fo- 
reigner  without  wounding  the  national  sensi" 
bility  of  the  haughty  islanders.  One  man  there 
was,  and  only  one  'in  Europe,  to  whom  no  ob- 
jection could  be  found,  Frederic,  count  of 
9chomberg,<  a  German,  sprung  from  a  noble 
house  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generally 
esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art 
of  war.  His  rectitude  and  piety,  tried ^  by 
strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting^ 
commanded  general  respect  and  confidenoe. 
Though  a  Protestant,  ho  had  been,  during 
many  years,  in  the  service  of  Louis,  and  had, 
in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted 
from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  ootions, 
the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  When  perse- 
cution began  to  rage,  the  brave  veteran  stead- 
fastly recused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by 
apostasy,  designed,  without  one  murmur,  all 
his  honours  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted 
country  forever,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year; 
but  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in 
full  vigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  was 
much  loved  and  honoured  there.  He  had,  in- 
deed, a  recommendation  of  which  very  few 
foreigners  could  then  boast;  for  he  spoke  our 
language,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace 
and  purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  parties, 
appointed  William's  lieutenant.  ( 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British 
adventurers  of  all  the  various  parties  which 
the  tyranny  of  James  had  united  in  a  strange 
coalition:,  old  Royalists  who  had  shed  their 
blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army 
of  the  Parliament,  Tories  who  had  been  perse- 
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0ftted  in  tbe  days  of  the  Exeliuioa  Bill,  ^?1iigs 
iriio  h«d  fl«il  to  the  Continent  for  thebr  share 
lb  the  Bye  House  Plot 

CoBspicnous  in  this  groat  assemblage  were 
Charles  Gerard,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  ancient 
Cayalier  who  had  fought  for  Charles  the  First, 
s&d  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
Arehibald  Campbell,  irho  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  nnfortanaie  Argyle,  .but  had  inherited  no- 
thing except  an  illustrious  name  and  the  in- 
alienable affection  of  a  numerous  clan ;  Charles 
Paulet,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marqulsate  of  Winchester ;  and  Peregrine  Os- 
borne, Lord  Dumblane,  heir  apparent  of  the 
earldom  of  Danby.  Mordaunt,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to 
Ids  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  to- 
Innteers.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned, 
while  guarding  the  frontier  of  Christendom 
•gainat  the  infidels,  that  there  was  once  more 
»  hope  of  deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged 
ftom  hia  obscurity;  but,  fortunately,  his  elo- 
quence could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mis- 
tfiief,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  debating  so- 
eiety  such  as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enter- 
prise of  Argyle.  The  subtle  and  restless  Wild- 
man,  who  had  some  time  before  found  England 
fta  unsafe  residence,  and  had  retired  to  Ger- 
Biany,  now  repaired  from  Germany  to  the 
pvince's  court.  There,  too,  was  Carstairs,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who  in 
orafi  and  courage  had  no  superic^r  among  the 
politicians  of  his  age.  He  had  been  intrusted 
some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  important 
aeerets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite 
of  the  most  horrible  torments  which  could  be 
inflicted  by  boot  and  thumb-screw.  His  rare 
fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a  share 
of  the  prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was 
granted  to  any  man  except  Bentinck.*  Fergu- 
0<m  could  not  remain  quiet  when  a  revolution 
was  preparing.  He  secured  for  himself  a  pas- 
sage in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among 
his  fellow-emigrants,  but  he  found  himself  ge- 
nerally distrusted  and  despised.  Hf  had  been 
a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and  hot- 
headed outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Mon- 
mouth to  destruction ;  but  there  was  no  place 
for  a  low-minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and  generals 
-who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  saga- 
oioua  William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of 
1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  difference  between  the  manifes- 
ioee  which  the  leaders  of  those  expeditions 
pnblished.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scrib- 
bled an  absurd  aud  brutal  libel  about  the  burn- 
ing of  London,  the  strangling  of  Godfrey,  the 
^bfutchering  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Charles.  The  declaration  of  William  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was 
li^hly  renowned  as  a  publicist.  Though  weighty 
and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form,  much 
too  prolix ;  but  it  was  abridg^l  and  translated 
into  English  by  Burnet,  who  well  understood 
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the  art  of  popular  composition.  It  began  by  % 
solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  ererj 
community,  the  strict  observance  of  law  was 
necessary  alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and 
to  the  security  of  governments.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep  con* 
com  tha^  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom 
with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by  marr^gB 
closely  connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  been  grossly  and  systematically 
violated.  -The  power  of  dispensing  with  acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a  point 
that  the  whole  le^lative  authority  had  been 
trandferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by  turning 
out  judge  after  judge  till  the  bench  had  been 
filled  with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the  di- 
rections of  the  government.  Notwithstanding 
the  king's  repeated  assurances  that  he  would 
maintain  the  established  religion,  persons  no- 
toriously hostile  to  that  religion  had  been  pro- 
moted, not  only  to  civil  offices,  but  olso  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of 
the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of  expre^^s  atatutes^ 
been  intrusted  to  a  new  court  of  Uigh  Commis- 
sion ;  and  in  that  court  one  avowed  Papist  had 
a  seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate 
their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected 
from  their  property  in  contempt  of  the  Gr^al 
Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Mean- 
while, persons  who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on 
the  island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  semi- 
naries for  the  corruption  of  youth.  Lieute- 
nants, deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace,  ^ 
had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing  * 
to  support  a  pernicious  and  unconstitutionu 
policy.  The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions, 
even  in  civil  matters,  had  celised  to  inspire  con* 
fidence,  and  that  their  servility  in  criminal 
cases  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain  of 
innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses,  loathed  by 
the  English  nation,  were  to  be  defended,  U 
seemed,  by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  NoV  was 
this  all.  The  most  arbitrary  princes  had  never 
accounted  it  an  offence  in  a  subject  modestly 
and  peaceably  to  represent  his  grievances  and 
to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplication  was  now 
treated  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  England. 
For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sove* 
reign  a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respect 
ful  terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted,  and  every  judgo 
who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favour  had  instantly 
been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a  free  and 
lawAil  Parliament  might  indeed  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  but  such  a  Parlia- 
ment, unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  admini»- 
tration  were  changed,  the  nation  could  not  hop« 
to  see.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers, 
a  body  which  would  be  a  House  of  Common^ 
in  name  alone.  Lastly,  there  were  circum- 
stances which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
really  bom  of  the  queen.  For  these  reasons, 
the  prince,  mindful  of  his  near  relation  to  the 
royal  house,  and  grateful  for  the  affection  which 
the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  b«* 
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lored  wife  and  to  himself,  hid  resoWed,  in  com* 
plianue  with  tlie  request  of  manj  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  all 
ranks,  to  go  orer  at  the  heiul  of  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  repel  yiolence.  He  abjured  aU  thought 
of  conquest.  He  protested  that,  while  his 
troops  remained  in  the  island,  they^ hould  be 
kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  discipline, 
«nd  that,  as  sooii  as  the  nation  had  been  de- 
llTered  from  tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  back. 
His  single  object  was  to  have  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament  assembled ;  and  to  the  decision  of 
8ach  a  Parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  leave  all  questions  both  public  and  priyate. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were 
handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension 
began  to  appear  among  the  English.  Wildman, 
indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of 
his  countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the 
lieadstroAg  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to  declare 
that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn  up 
merely  to  please  the  Cavaliers  And  the  parsons. 
The  injuries  of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of  the 
bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward; 
and  nothing  had  been  -said  of  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  the  Tories,  before  Uieir  rup- 
ture, with  the  court,  had  treated  the  Whigs. 
Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  counter-pro- 
ject, prepared  by  himself,  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  disgusted  all  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  four-fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him. 
Bussell,  in  particular,  declared  that,  if  such  an 
insane  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute 
was  at  length  settled  by  Uie  authority  of  Wil- 
liam, who,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  deter- 
mined that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly 
as  Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  HoUand, 
James  had  at  length  become  sensible  of  his 
danger.  Intelligence  which  could  not  be  disre- 
garded came  pouring  in  from  various  quarters. 
At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all 
doubts.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  king  had 
read  it,  the  blood  left  his  cheeks,  and  he  re- 
mained some  time  speechless. f  He  might,  in- 
deed, well  be  appalled.  The  first  easterly 
irind  would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the 
Bhores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe,  one  single 
power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  news  of  his  downfalL  The  help  of  that 
single  power  he  had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he 
had  requited  with  insult  the  friendly  interven- 
tion which  might  have  saved  him.  The  French 
armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
been  employed  in  overawing  the  States  Gene- 
ral, were  besieging  Philipsburg  or  garrisoning 
Ments.  In  a  few  days  he  might  have  to  fight, 
on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  »nd  for  the 
birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were 
indeed  in  appearance  great  The  navy  was  In 
a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the  time  of 
Ids  accession ;  and  the  improvement  is  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or  board  of 
Admiralty,  but  had  kept  the  chief  directioii  of 
maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
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proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  that  of  a  deputy ;  and,  in  an  ags 
of  corruption  and  peculation,  a  department  on 
which  a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender  capa- 
city, bestows  close  personal  attention  is  likely 
to  be  comparatively  free  frobi  abuses.  U 
would  have  been  easy  to  find  an  abler  minister 
of  marine  than  Jamee,  but  it  would  not  hait 
been  easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that 
age,  any  minister  of  marine,  except  James, 
who  would  not  have  embezzled  stores,  taken 
bribes  from  contractors,  and  charged  the  crown 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been 
made.  The  king  was,  in  truth,  almost  the  only 
person  who  could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  the 
king.  There  had,  therefore,  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering 
in  the  dock-yards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been 
built  which  were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent 
order  had  been  issued,  increasing  the  allowances 
of.  captains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly 
forbidding  them  to  carry  merchandise  from 
port  to  port  without  the  royal  permission.  The 
effect  of  these  reforms  was  already  perceptible; 
and  James  found  no  difficulty  in  fitting  out,  at 
short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet  Thirty  shipi 
of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  TatM, 
were  collected  in  the  Thames,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  lovalty  of 
Dartmouth  was  above  suspicion;  and  he  wtf 
thought  to  have  as  much  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors,  who, 
in  that  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval  com* 
mands  without  a  regular  naval  tnuning,  and 
^rho.were  at  once  flag  officers  on  the  sea  and 
colonels  of  infantry  on  shore.]; 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  anj 
king  of  England  had  ever  commanded,  and  was 
rapidly  augmented.  New  companies  were  in- 
corporated with  the  existing  regiments.  Com- 
missions for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiment! 
were  issued.  Four  thousand  men  were  added 
to  the  English  establishment  Three  thousand 
were  sent  for  with  diX  speed  from  Ireland.  As 
many  more  were  ordered  to  march  southward 
from  Scotland.  Jamee  estimated  the  force  with 
which  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the  invaders 
at  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  mi* 
litia.l       • 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But 
could  the  navy,  oould  the  army  be  trusted? 
Would  not  the  train-bands  flock  by  thousands 
to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer?  The  partj 
which  ha49  ^  f^w  years  before,  drawn  the 
sword  for  Monmouth,  would  undoubtedly  bs 
eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  iiad, 
during  seven-and-forty  years,  been  the  bul- 
wark of  monarchy?  Where  were  now  those 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  crown  ?  Outraged  and 
insulted,  driven  from  the  bench  of  justice,  ana 
deprived  of  tJl  military  -  command,  they  saw 
the  peril  of  their  imgrateftil  sovereign  irith  ra^ 


•  Bonwt,  1.  776»  780. 
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Agnised  delight.  THiete  were  those  priests 
ud  prelates  who  had,  from  ten  thousand  pul- 
pits, proclaimed  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
anointed  delegate  of  OodT  Some  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned;  some  had  been  plundered; 
'  an  had  been  placed  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
High  Commission,  and  had  been  in  hourly 
fear  least  some  new  freak  of  tyranny  should 
deprire  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leare  them 
without  a  morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen 
would  even  now  so  completely  forget  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  their  peculiar  boast  as  to' 
Join  in  actiye  resistance,  seemed  incredible. 
But  could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among 
them  the  spirit  which  in  the  preceding  gene 
ration  had  triumphed  over  the  armies  of  fissez 
and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of 
Cromwell  ?  The  tyrant  was  overcome  by  fear. 
He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concession  had  always 
ruined  princes,  and  sullenly  owned  that  he 
mttst  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Halifax  was,  at 
this  time,  invited  to  return  to  office,  and  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of  me- 
diator between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was 
of  all  parts  that  for  which  he  was  best  qualified, 
and  of  which  he  was  most  ambitious.  How  the 
negotiation  with  him  was  broken  off  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power  was  the  insurmountable 
difficulty.  His  hostUity  to  that  power  had 
oaused  his  disgrace  three  years  before;  and 
nothing  that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  change  his  views.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  fully  determined  to  make  no 
•oneession  on  that  point  f  As  to  other  matters 
he  was  less  pertinacious.  He  put  forth  a  pro- 
elamation,  in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to 
protect  the  Church  of  England  and  to  mahktain 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
concord.  He  would  no  longer  insist  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  he  trusted  that  liis 
people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a  proof  of 
his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Three 
days  later  he  notified  his  intention  to  replace 
an  the  magistrates  and  deputy  Iteute^ianTb  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  refusmg  to  support  his 
policy.  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of 
this  notification,  Compton's  suspension  was 
taken  off.  J 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  gave  an  audience 
to  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in  London. 
They  had  requested  admittance  to  his  presence 
for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their  counsel  in 
this  emergency.  The  primate  was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  administration 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  duly 
qualified ;  that  all  acts  done  under  pretence  of 
Vkt  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked ;  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  bo  an- 

9  Idda,  ^^1^  IMt.  Ibis  dMpatoh  dMeribw  rtroagly 
aMMi*!  drMd  of  a  QBhreml  deftetloa  oflilf  mltfwta. 

t  All  tlM  Uf^t  which  wo  bAve  reapeetlng  this  negotlftp 
Hon  S>  dMf Ted  tnm  Reresl^.  H&i  kiforauAt  wm  a  UOf 
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ImplidaT  tnutod. 
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nulled;  that  the  wrongs  of  Magdalene  CoUega 
might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old  franchises 
of  the  municipal  corporations  might  be  r^ 
stored.  He  hinted  rery  intelligibly  that  there 
was  one  most  derirable  event  which  would 
completely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  th« 
distracted'realm.  If  hit  migesty  would  re* 
consider  the  points  in  dispute  between  th« 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England,  perhaps,  bT 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  arguments  whi^ 
the  bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  might 
be  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to 
the  religion  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfi^ 
ther.  Thus  far,  Bancroft  said,  he  had  spoken 
the  sense  of  hie  brethren.  There  remained  % 
subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with 
them,  but  to  Which  he.  thought  it  his  duty  to 
advert  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  of  his 
profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested  mo- 
tive. The  metropolitan  see  of  York  had  been 
three  years  vaeant.  The  archbishop  implored 
the  king  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and 
learned  divine,  and  added  that  such  a  divino 
might  without  dlificulty  be  found  among  those 
who  then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  TIio 
king  commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return 
thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  pro* 
mised  to  consider  what  had  been  said.  I  Of 
Uie  dispensing  power  he  would  not  yield  ono 
tittle.  No  unqualified  person  was  removed 
firom  any  civil  or  military  office.  But  some  of 
Bancroft's  suggestions  were  adopted.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion was  abolished.  ||  It  was  determined  thai 
the  oharter  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
been  forfeited  six  years  before,  should  be  re- 
stored; and  the  chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to 
carry  back  the  venerable  parchment  to  Guild- 
hall. ||  A  week  later  the  public  was  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  visitor  of  Magdalene  College^ 
had  it  in  charge  from  the  king  to  correct  what- 
ever was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not 
without  a  long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that 
James  stooped  to  tlus  humiliation.  Indeed,  ho 
did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostolic  Leybum, 
who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions 
like  a  wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in 
his  judgment  the  ejected  president  and  fellows 
had  been  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought 
to  be  made  to  them.f  In  a  few  days  appeared 
a  proclamation  restoring  the  foifeited  fran- 
chises  of  all  the  municipal  corporations.** 

James  flattered  humself  that  concessions  so 
great,  made  in  the  short  space  of  a  month, 
would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple. .,'Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  conces- 
sions, made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect 
an -invasion  from  Holland,  would  have  dona 
much  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But  gratitudo 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear 


TLoiMlonOMrttek(M.U,ie88;  Adda,Oet  If  The 
nnndo,  though  fanenUy  an  enemy  to  violent  eonnea, 
■eema  to  haye  ^poaed  the  restoration  of  Hough,  protebl^ 
from  regard  tot  the  taitereata  of  <Milhrd  and  the  other  So- 
man C&thoMoa.who  ware  qnartraad  In  Magdalene  College. 
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tation  Loais  r^uad  bH  ittdiilgeiioe.  No  power 
on  earth,  he  said,  riioald  interfere  between  him 
•nd'hie  Bubjeets.'  These  people  had  chosem  to 
beoome  his  snbjeots ;  and  how  he  treated  them 
was  a  mattev  with  which  no  neighbouring  state 
had  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Am- 
flterdam  naturally  resented  the  soomftil  ingrati- 
tnde  of  the  potsntate  whom  they  had  strenu- 
cmsly  aaid  nnserapuloosly  served  against  tiie 
general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Boon 
loUowed  another  provooation  which  they  felt 
even  more  keenly.  Louis  began  to  make  war  on 
their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  herrings  toto  Ids  do- 
minions. Avaux  hastened  to  iiSbrm  his  court 
that  this  step  had  ezeited  great  alarm  and  in- 
dignation ;  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  Provinces  subsisted  by  the  herring 
fishery,  and  that  some  strong  measure  of  retalia- 
tion would  probably  be  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  answer  wiiitfi  he  reoMved  was,  that  the 
king  was  determined  not  only  to  persist,  but  to 
increase  the  duties  on  many  of  thoee  articles  in 
which  Holland  canied  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
France.  The  eoa8e<|uence  of  these  errors — 
errors  committed  in  defiance  of  repeated  warn- 
ings, and,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  self-will-^was,  that  now,  when  the 
Voice  of  a  single  powerfVil  member  of  the  Bata- 
Irian  federation  might  have  averted  an  event 
fiatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Louis,  no  such  voice 
was  raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of 
which  he  had,  during  several  years,  hM  the 
Btadthcdder  in  check.  The  arrogance  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  master  counteracted  aJl  the  efforts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  was  compelled 
to  send  to  Versailles  the  alarming  tidings  that 
BO  Teliariee  could  be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so 
long  devoted  to  the  French  cause;  thlit  some 
of  the  well-intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their 
religion,  and  that  the  few  whose  inclinations 
were  unchanged  could  not  venture  to  utter  what 
Hht/f  thought  The  fervid  eloquence  of  preachers 
who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lamentations  of  bahlmipte 
who  ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees, 
bad  wrought  up  the  people  to  such  a  temper, 
that  no  eitisen  could  declare  himself  favourable 
to  France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung 
into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  that, 
only  fifteen  years  before,  tiie^mdst  illustarious 
'  chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the  house  of  Orange 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  inftirlated  mob  in 
{he  very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States 
General.  A  similar  fate  might  not  improbably 
befall  those  who  should,  at  this  crisis,  be  ac- 
cused of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against 
their  native  land,  and  against  the  Rtformed 
religion.* 

Undle  Louis  was  thus  forcing  Ms  fHends  in 
Holland  to  become,  or  to  pretend  to  become, 
his  enemies,  he  was  labouring  with  not  less 
euccess  to  remove  all  ^e  scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Continent  f^om  countenandn);  William's  de- 
signs.   A  new  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the 
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court  of  TersaiUee  and  the  Taticaa,  a  quanri 
in  which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the 
French  king  were  pei^aps  more  offensively 
displayed  than  in  any  other  transaction  of  his 
reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  ne 
officer  of  justice  or  finance  could  enter  the 
dwelling  ij&abited  by  the  hiiniater  who,r^ie- 
sented  a  Catholic  state.   In  process  of  time,  net 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round 
it,  was  hM  inviolable.    It  was  a  point  ef 
honour  with  evezy  ambassador  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region 
which  was  under  his  protection.     At  length 
half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged  districts, 
within  whidli  the  papal  >  government  had  no 
more  power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  tlH 
Escnrial.    Ev^ry  asylum  was  thronged  with 
contraband    traders,    fi^udulent   bankrupts, 
thieves,  and  aessBsins.    la  every  asylum  were 
collected   magasinee  of  stolen    or  smugj^ 
goods.     From  every  asylum  ruffians  sallied 
forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.    In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  ee  im« 
potent  and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  religion  and  oiviUsatioiL 
On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  prince.    He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  rij^t 
so  destructive  of  order  and  morality.    There 
was,  at  first,  much  munuuring ;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  govern- 
ments  but   one   speedily    acquiesced.     -The 
emperor,  highest  ih.   rank    among  Christiaa 
monarehs,  the  Spanish  court,    distinguished 
among  all  courts  by  sensitiveaess  and  perti- 
nacity on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the 
odious  privilege.    Louis  alone  was  impractica- 
ble.   What  otiier  sovereigns  mig^t  choose  to 
do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.    He  there- 
fore sent  a  mission  V>  Rome,  eecorted  by  a 
great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.     The  am- 
bassador marched  to  his  palaoe  as  a  general 
marches  in  triimiph  through  a  conquered  town. 
The  house  was  strongly  guarded.     Bound  the 
limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced 
the  rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  watis  of  a 
fortress.     The  Pope  was  unmoved.     '^They 
trust,"  he  cried,  «'  in  chariots  and  in  horses ; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lehl 
our  God.''    He  betook  him  vigorously  to  his 
spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  region  gairi* 
soned  by  the  Frehch  under  an  interdiet.f 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another 
dhipute  arose,  in  which  the  Germnnio  bo4y  was 
as  deeply  concerned  as  the  Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  was  an  eleetor 
of  the  empire.  The  right  of  choomag  this 
gpreat  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  Unitap 
tions,  to  the  chapter  of  the  OathedraL  The 
archbishop  was  also  bishop  of  LiegO,  of  Mua- 
ster,  and  of  Hildeeheim.  His  dominio&a  were 
ezteflsive,  and  included  several  strong  for- 
tresses, which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  would  be  of 'the  highest  impertaaee. 
In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty  thonsaad 
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Mtt  Into  the  AM,  IiO«l»  haA  tpared  no  effort 
to  gun  00  Tfthiablo  an  ally,  and  had  raodoedod 
00  won  Uiat  Cologne  had  boon  almost  eeparatod 
Drom  Gonaanyy  and  had  boeomo  an  outwork  of 
France.  Many  eoclesiastios  deroted  to  the 
eonrt  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the 
ehapter;  and  Cardinal  Fnrstembnrg,  a  mere 
ereatnre  of  that  court,  had  been  appointed 
eoa^Jutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the  areh- 
bishoprio  beeame  yaoant  Furstemburg  was 
the  candidate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  BaTaria.  Fnrstemburg  was 
already  a  bishop,  and  therefore  oould  not  be 
mored  to  another  diocese  except  by  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a  poStula- 
tion,  in  which  it  was  neoessary  that  two  tiiirds 
of  the  ehapter  of  Cologne  should  Jtun.  The 
Pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a  creature 
of  France.  The  emperor  induced  more  than  a 
third  pari  of  the  chapter  to  yote  for  the  BaTa- 
Han  prince.  Meanwhile,  in  tiie  ohapters  of 
liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  the  minority 
was  ^Terse  to  France.  Louis  saw,  with  imlig- 
nation  and  alarm,  that  an  extensiye  prerince 
wfaiek  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  ief  of  his 
erown  was  about  to  beoome,  not  merely  inde- 
pendent of  him,  but  hostile  to  him.  In  a 
paper  written  with  greet  acrimony,  he  com- 
plained of  the  ii^iustice  with  which  fSranoa  was 
CD  all  occasions  treated  by  that  see  which 
ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated 
his  fixed  resolution  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  his  candidate  by  arms  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Pepe*s  eonftderates.* 

Thus  Louis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised 
against  himself  at  once  the  resentment  of  both 
the  religious  parties  between  wBioh  Western 
£«rope  was  diTided/  Haying  alienated  one 
great  seetien  of  Christendom  by  persecuting 
Sie  Huguenots,  he  alienated  another  by  insult- 
ing the  Holy  See.  These  fhults  he  committed 
St  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  oom- 
mhted  with  impunity,  and  under  the  ^e  of  an 
opponent  seoond  in  yigilance,  sagacity,,  and 
energy  to  no  statesman  whose  memory  history 
has  preseryed.  William  saw  with  stem  de- 
lifjht  his  adyersarles  tolling  to  clear  away  ob- 
stacle after  obstacle  flrom  his  path.  While  they 
ntoed  against  themselyes  the  enmity  of  aH 
sects,  he  labeursd  to  conciliate  all.  The  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite 
flkiO  presented  to  different  goyemments  in  dif- 
ferent U^ts ;  and  it  must  be  added  that, 
though  those  lights  were  different,  none  of 
them  was  false.,  He  called  on  the  princes  of 
Korthem  Qermany  to  rally  round  him  in  de- 
fimce  ef  the  common  cause  of  all  Beformed 
Churches.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the 
Aouse  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they 
mn  threatened  by  French  ambition,  and  the 
necessity  of  rescuing  Bng^d  from  yassalage 
and  of  uniting  her  to  the  Buropean  eonfede- 
racy.f    He  disdabied,  and  with  truth,  all 
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bigotry.  The' real  enemy,  he  said,  of  ^e  Bri- 
tish Roman  Catholics  was  that  short-sighted 
and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might 
easily  haye  obtained  for  them  a  legal  tolera- 
tion, had  traaspled  on  law,  liber^,  property, 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  preca- 
rious asoendenoy.  If  the  misgoyemment  ef 
James  were  suffered  to  eontinue,  it  must  pro- 
duce, at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak, 
which  mi|^t  be  followed  by  a  barbarous  perse- 
cution of  the  Pi^pists.  The  ]Hrince  declared 
that  to  *yert  the  horrors  ef  such  a  persecution 
was  one  of  his  chief  oljeeti.  If  he  sucoeeded 
in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which  he 
must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  passions  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  James  might  mdke  it  impossible  to 
effaoe  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute  book ; 
but  tiiose  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient 
administration.  Mo  class  would  really  gain 
more  by  the  proposed  expedition  than  those 
peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholics 
who  merely  wished  to  foUow  their  callings  and 
to  worship  their  Maker  without  molestation. 
The  only  losers  would  be  the  ^^jrconnels,  the 
Doyers,  the  Albeyilles,  and  the  <^er  political 
adyenturers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and 
eril  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous 
master  governments,  regiments,  and  embassies. 
While  WUliam  exerted  hiouelf  to  enlist  on 
his  side  the  sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and 
of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  himsslf  with 
not  less  yigour  and  prudence  to  provide  the 
military  means  which  his  undertaking  required. 


He  could  not  make  a  descent  on  England  with- 
out the  sanction  of  tlvs  United  Provinces.  If 
he  asked  for  that  sanction  belbre  his  design 
was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentioas  might 
possibly  be  thwarted  by  the  factioB  hostile  to 
his  house,  and  would  certainly  be  divulged  to 
all  the  world.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  preparations  with  all  speed,  and, 
when  they  were  complete,  to  seize  some  favour- 
able moment  for  requesting  the  consent  of  the 
federation.  It  was  observed  by  the  agents  of 
nknce  that  he  was  more  buqr  than  they  had 
ever  known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which 
he  was  not  seen  q»urring  flrom  Us  villa  to  the 
Hague.  He  was  perpetually  deseted  with  his 
most  distinguished  adherctbts*  Twenty-four 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  force  which  the  Cosunenwealth 
maintained.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Nime- 
guen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assem- 
bled there.  In  order  to  form  this  army,  the 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  strongholds 
in  Dutch  Brabant.  Even  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Bergoptoom  was  left  almost  defeneelesa. 
Field-pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  the 
magasines  of  the  United  Provinces  were  col- 
lected at  the  head-quarters.  All  the  bakers 
of  Rotterdam  tolled  day  and  night  to  make 
biscuit.  All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were 
found  too  few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols 
and  muskets.    All  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 
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Tbe  seals  'whieh  had  been  taken  ftt>m  Sun- 
derland were  delivered  to  Preeton.  The  same 
Oaiette  which  annonnced  this  change  contained 
the  official  intelli|i^nce  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  the  Datch  fleet*  That  disaster 
was  sermons,  though  far  less  serious  than  the 
king  and  his  few  adherents,  misled  by  their 
Irishes,  were  disposed  to  beliere. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  aecordlng  to 
the  English  reckoning,  was  held  a  solemn 
tilting  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  prince 
came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched 
orer  him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child, 
for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in 
him  during  his  administration,  and  for  the  as- 
ftistanoe  which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  He  entreated  them  tb  be- 
lieve that  he  had  always  meant  and  endea- 
Toured  to  promote  the  Interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of  the 
Reformed  religion  and  of  the  independence  of 
fiurope,  he  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
care.  The  Grand  Pensionarr  answered  in  a 
Altering  voice;  and  In  all  that  grave  senate 
there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way;  and  he  stood  among  his 
weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had 
been  about  to  leave  them  only  for  a  short  visit 
to  his  hunting  grounds  at  Loo.f 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accom- 
panied him  to  his  yacht.  Even  the  represen- 
tatives of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the  chief  seat  of 
opposition  to  his  administration,  Joined  in  pay- 
ing him  this  compliment.  Public  prayers  were 
dTered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys, 
and  went  on  board  of  a  fri^te  called  the  Brill. 
His  flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  It  displayed 
the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those  of 
England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters 
three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  house 
ef  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device, 
••  I  will  maintain."  The  ellipsis  was  now  filled 
Qp  with  words  of  high  import,  «*The  liberties 
of  England  and  the  l^otestant  religion.'' 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board 
when  the  wind  became  fair.  On  the  nineteenth 
the  armament  put  to  sea,  and  traversed,  before 
a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  distance  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  7hen  the  wind 
duinged,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled 
into  a  violent  tempest  The  ships,  scattered 
and  in  great  distress,  regained  the  shore  of 
Holland  as  they  best  might  The  Brill  reached 
Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-first  The  prince's 
fellow-passengers  had  observed  with  admiration 
that  neither  peril  nor  moctification  had  for  one 
moment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  now, 
though  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  refused  to 

ei  on  shore;  for  he  conceived  that,  by  remidn- 
g  on  board,  he  should  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  notify  to  Europe  that  the  late  misfor- 
tane  had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  time 
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the  execution  of  Us  purpose.  In'  two  or  ftttH 
days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel  only 
had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  single  soldier  or 
sailor  was  misnng.  Bom^  horses  had  perished, 
but  this  loss  the  prince  with  great  expedition 
repaired ;  and,  before  the  London  Gasette  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  agdn 
ready  to  sail.} 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few 
hours.  On  the  first  of  November  it  began  to  bs 
mentioned  in  mysterious  whispers  by  ^e  poKli« 
oians  of  London,  wa9  passed  secretly  from  saan 
to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the 
post-ofiice.  One  of  tiie  agents  was  arrested, 
and  the  packeta  of  which  he  was  ill  charge  were 
earned  to  Whitehall.  The  king  read,  and  was 
greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hi<)e 
tiie  paper  from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  mto 
the  fire  every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to 
him  except  one,  and  that  one  he  would  searedy 
trust  out  of  his  own  hands.} 

The  fiaragraph  in  the  manifeeto  which  dis* 
turbed  him  most  was  that  in  which  it  was  said 
that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
had  invited  the  Prince  of  Ot^ge  to  invade  Edj^ 
land.  Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham 
were  then  in  London.  They  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  palace  and  interrogated.  HaA* 
fax,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  r^sed  at 
first  to  make  any^  answer.  '*  Tour  migesty  aski 
me,'*  said  he,  *' whether  I  have  committed  high 
treason.  If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought 
before  my  peers.  And  how  can  your  m^jcstf 
place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  ct&pnft 
whose  life  is  at  stake?  Bven  if  I  had  invited 
his  highness  over,  I  should  without  eeraple 

Slead  Not  OuUty."  The  king  declared  that  ht 
id  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit, 
and  that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one 
gentleman  asks  another  who  has  been  cahiiB- 
niated  whether  there  be  the  least  fbundation 
for  ^he  calumny.  «<  In  that  case,"  said  Halifu, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gentleman 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my  honour,  which 
is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  I  have  not  invited 
the  Prince  of  Orange  over."||  Clarendon  and 
Nottingham  said  the  same.  The  king  was  stiQ 
more  anxious  to  ascertidn  t^e  temper  of  the 
prelates.  If  thev  were  hostile  to  him,  his 
throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  Bit  it  could  not 
be.  There  was  something  monstrous  in  the 
supposition  that  any  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 
Compton  was  caiUed  into  the  royal  closet,  and 
asked  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  prince's  assertion. 
The  bishop  was  in  a  strait,  for  he  was  himsdf 
one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation; 
and  his  eonscienee,  not- a  very  enlightened  eon- 
seienee,  would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter 
a  direct  falsehood.  <«Sir,"  he  said,  "I  •» 
quite  confident  that  there-  is  not  one  of  my 
brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltiess  as  myself  in 
this  matter."  The  equivocation  waa  ingenioiu; 
but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin  of 
such  an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  ha 
worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  may  perhspf 
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»•  <<Ribtecl.-  The  king  was  Batisilei.  "Ifiilly 
•oquit  yott  all,"  he  said.  "But  1  thUk  it  ne- 
eMMiy  that  you  should  publicly  contradict  the 
danderons  charge  brought  against  you  in  the 
prince's  declaration. '  The  bishop  very  natu- 
rally begged^tiiat  he  might  be  allowed  to  read 
the  paper  which  he  was  required  to  contradict ; 
but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclama- 
tion threatening  with  the  seyerest  punishment 
»U  who  ^ould  circulate,  or  who  should  eyen 
dare  to  read,  William's  manifesto.*  The  pri- 
laate  and  the  few  spiritual  peers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait  upon 
the  king.  Preston  was  in  attendance  with  the 
prince's  declaration  in  his  hand.  **  My  lords," 
said  James,  <*  listen  to  this  passage.  It  con- 
oema  you."  Preston  then  read  the  sentence  in 
which  the  spiritual  peers  were  mentioned.  The 
king  proceeded:  <*  I  do  no$  believe  one  word  of 
this ;  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innooenoe ;  but  I 
think  it  fit  to  let  you^lmow  of  what  you  are 
accused." 

The  pnmate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions, 
protested  that  the  king  did  him  no  more  than 
Justice.  *'I  was  bom  in  your  mt^eeiy^s  alle* 
gianoe.  I  haye  repeatedly  confirmed  ti^at  alle- 
giance by  my  oath.  I  can  hare  but  one  king  at 
onetime.  I  haye  not  inyited  the  prince  oyer;  and 
I  do  not  belieye  that  a  single  one  of  my  breth- 
ren hae  done  so."  '*I  am  sure  I  haye  not," 
eud  Crewe  ofDurham.  "Norl,"  said  Cart- 
wright  of  Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright 
mi^t  well  be  belieyed,  for  both  had  sat  in  the 
Sccledastical  Commission.  When  Compton's 
tum^  came,  he  parried  the  question  wi&i  an 
adroitness  which  a  Jesnit  might  haye  enyied*. 
•*I  gave  your  majesty  my  answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully 
ftoquitted  them  alL  Nerertheless,  it  would,  in 
his  judgment,  be  for  his  seryiee  and  for  their 
own  honour  that  they  should  publicly  yindioate 
themselyes.  He  therefore  required  them  to 
draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrence 
of  the  prince's  design.  They  remained  silent ; 
their  silence  was  supposed  to  imply  consent; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.f 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the 
German  Ocean.  It  was  on  the  eyening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  first  of  Noyember,  that  he  put  to  sea 
the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh  firom 
the  east.  The  armament,  during  tweWe  hours, 
held  A  course  toward  the  northwest  The  light 
Tessels  sent  out  by  the  English  admiral  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  enemy  would  try  to  land  in  TcHrk- 
ahire.  All  at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the  prince's 
ship,  ^e  whole  fleet  tacked  and  made  sail  for 
the  British  Channel.  The  same  breexe  which 
f&yonred  the  voyage  of  the  invaders  prevented 
Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the  Thames. 
His  ships  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  top- 
masts ;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained 
the  open  sea,  were  shattered  by  the  violence  of 
the  weather  and  driven  back  into  the  river.  { 
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Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  th« 
gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  ia 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  third  of  Noyember. 
William  himself,  in  the  BriU,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canyaa 
spread  to  a  favourable,  wind,  followed  in  hit 
train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre.  Tk< 
men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed 
an  outer  rampart.  The  squadron  which  guard- 
ed the  rear,  and  which,  if  Dartmouth  had  giv«B 
chase,  would  have  been  the  first  to  engine,  was 
commanded  1t>y  Herbert ;  and  many  English 
sailors,  inflamed  against  Popery,  and  attlraoted 
by  high  pay,  were  under  Herbert's  command. 
No  arrangement  could  be  more  prudent.  Theva 
was,  in  Uie  king's  fleet,  much  discontent  and 
an  ardent  seal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  Bat 
within  the  memory  of  old  mariners  the  Duteh 
and  English  navies  ha4  thrice,  with  herolo 
spirit  and  various  fortune,  contended  for  tbt 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forcot> 
ten  the  broom  with  which  Van  Tromp  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or  the  ira 
which  De  Ruyter  had  lighted  in  the  dock-yarda 
of  the  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  beeo 
once  more  broujg^t  face  to  face  on  the  elefnent  of 
which  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
animosity.  A  bbody  and  obstinate  battle  might 
have  been  fought.  Defeat  would  have  be«A 
fatal  to  William's  enterprise.  Even  viotoij 
would  have  deranged  all  his  deeply  meditated 
schemes  of  policy.  He  therefof'e  wisely  deter* 
mined  that  the  pursuers,  if  they  overtook  himt 
should  be  hailed  in  their  own  mother  tongue^ 
and  aiVnred,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  th^ 
had  served  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not  to 
fight  agiunst  olil  messmates  for  Popish  tyraapy; 
Such  an  appeal  might  possibly  avert  a  confliet. 
If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  commander 
would  be  opposed  to  another ;  nor  would  tba 
pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded  by  leamiag 
that  Dartmouth  had  been  compelled  to  strika 
to  Herbert} 

■Happily  William's  precautions  were  not  n^ 
eessary.  Soon  after  midday  he  passed  over 
the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within  a  leagua 
of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left 
saluted  both  fortresses  at  once.  The  ttoop$ 
appeared  under  arms  on  the  decks.  The  floa* 
rish  ef  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbakt,  and  tba 
rolling  of  drams  were  distinctly  heard  at  oaoa 
on  this  English  and  French  shores.  An  inni^- 
mierable  company,  of  gasers  blackened  the  whita 
beaeh  of  Kent  Another  mighty  multitada 
covered  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Rapin  de  Thoy^ 
ras,  who,  driven  by  persecution  frdm  his  couih 
try,  had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army  and 
acoompanied  the  prince  to  England,  described 
the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  moat 
magnifiaent  aad  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament  was  off 
Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights  were  kindled. 
The  sea  was  in  a  blase  for  many  miles.  Baft 
the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen  were  fixed  throu|^ 

i  Avaaz,Jtt)7{fAaK.if  1888.  Ib  a  letter  to  Bm- 
tlndc,  dated  Sept  X,  1688,  WUIlam  Inflete  etrongljonthe 
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oat  tlio  night  on  three  huge  lanterns  which 
fUimed  on  the  stei-n  of  the  Brill.'* 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post 
from  Dover  Castle  to  "Whitehall  with  news  that 
the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits  and  were  steer- 
ing westward.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an 
immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrange- 
ments. Messengers  were  despatched  in  every 
direction.  Officers  were  roused  from  their  beds 
at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  Mng  had  sent  several  regi- 
ments northward  in  the  expectation  that  "Wil- 
Uam  would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses  were 
despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces  ex- 
cept those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to  move  to 
the  west.  Salisbury  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  hut  as  it  was  thought  possible 
that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of 
attack,  tliree  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  set  out  for  that  fortress.  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth  was 
Bafe ;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to  change 
their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury. f 
.  "When  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November, 
dawned,  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  in 
i\ill  view  of  the  Dutch  armament.  That  day 
vas  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth 
and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during 
part  of  the  morning,  and  Divine  service  was 
performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the  after- 
noon and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on 
Its  course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the 
prince  intended  to  land.  But  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  fifth  of  November,  was  hazy.  The 
pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  soa- 
;narks,  and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west. 
The  danger  was  great  To  return  in  the  face 
of  the  wind  w&s  impossible.  Plymouth  was  the 
next  port;  but  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bath. 
The  landing^  might  be  opposed ;  and  a  check 
might .  produce  serious  consequences.  There 
could  bo  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this  time 
the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames,  and 
was  hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Rus- 
sell saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  a^d  ex- 
claimed to  Burnet,  **You  may  go  to  prayers, 
doctor:  all  is  over."  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed;  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
south;  the  mist  dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  forth ; 
and  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon, 
the  fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the  lofty 
cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour 
of  Torbay.  J 

.  Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its 
aspect  has  greatly  changed.  The  amphithe- 
atre which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin  now 
exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity 
and  civilization.  At  the  northwestern  extre- 
mity has  sprung  np  a  great  watering-place,  to 
which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  soft- 
ness of  the  air ;  for  in  that  climate  the  m^Ttle 
flourishes  unsheltered ;  and  even  the  winter  is 
milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April,  ^he  in- 
habitants are  about  ten  thousand  in  number. 
The  newly-built  churches    and    chapels,   the 

•  Kapln'fl  Histoxy ;  Whittle's  Kxact  Wary.  I  hare  Boon 
a  rantcmponxy  Dutch  chart  of  tbe  order  in  which  tho  fioet 
aaUed. 


baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels  And  pubUe  j^si^ 
dens,  the  infirmary  and  the  museum,  the'whitt 
streets,  rising  terrace  above  tetrace,  the  gay 
villas  peeping  from  the  midst  X)f  shmbberiei 
and  flower-beds,  present  a  spectacle  widely  di^ 
feront  from  any  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury  England  could  show.    At  the  opposi^^ 
end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by  Berry  Jlead, 
the    stirring    market-town    of   Brixham,  the 
wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.    A  piet 
and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the 'present  century,  but  have  been 
found  insufficient  for  the    increasing  traffia. 
The  population  is  about  six  thousand  bou1& 
The  sliippuig  amounts  to  more  than  two  hnxk- 
dred  sail.     The  tonnage  exceeds  many  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  ths 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart.     But  4gorbay, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was 
known  only  as  a  haven  where  sh'ips  sometimes 
took  refuge  from  ther  tempests  of  the  Atlantic 
Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustls 
either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure,  and  the  huts 
of  ploughmen  and  fishermen  were  thinly  scat- 
tered over  what  is  now  the  site  of  crowded  marts 
and  of  luxurious  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  r^ 
membcred  the  name  of  Monmouth  with  aife^ 
tion,  and  held  Popery  in  djDtestation.  Thej 
therefore  crowded  down  to  the  searide  with 
provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The  ^sem- 
barkation  instantly  commenced.  Sixtgr  boats 
conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast.  Maekay 
was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regi- 
ments. The  prince  soon  followed.  He  landed 
where  the  quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The 
Whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altere^L 
Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  a  market-place  swarming  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate 
beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object 
of  public  veneration  In  the  centre  of  that  buey 
wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  bis  foot 
on  dry  ground  he  called  for  borses.  Two 
beasts,  such  as  the  smalf  yeomen  of  that  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  village.  William  and 
Schomberg  mounted,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  sliore  he  hastened 
to  the  prince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took  plaos 
between  them.  Burnet  poured  forth  his  em^ 
gratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and  tiioi 
eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highncss's  plamk 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  coiu> 
sel  with  gownsmen  on  military  matters,  and 
William  regarded  the  interference  of  tinprofe^ 
sional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war, 
with  even  more  ,than  the  disgust  ordinarily 
felt  by  soldiers  on  such  occasions.  But  bs 
was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent  bumour, 
and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a 
short  and  cutting  reprimand,  graciously  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  answered  his  chaplain's 
question  by  another  question :  **  Well,  doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination  now!* 
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r»ptiona  wen  not  Tery  fine,  did  not  perceire 
He  answered  with  peftt  ferTonr  that  he 
ihoold  neTer  forget  the  signal  mannjar  in  which 
Providence  had  favonred  their  nndertaking.* 

Paring  the  firet  daj  the  troops  who  had  gone 
m  flhore  had  many  diseomfbrts  to  endure, 
the  earth  wae  soaked  with  rain.  The  bag- 
gige  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Offieers 
ff  high  rank  were  oompeUed  to  sleep  in  wet 
filothes  on  the  wet  gronnd ;  the  prinee  himself 
had  no  better  qnarters  than  a  hnt  afforded. 
Sis  banner  was  displagred  on  the  thatched 
Boof ;  and  some  bedding  brought  Arom  his  ship 
was  ^nread  for  him  on  the  floor.f  There  was 
SUB*  difficulty  about  landing  the  hOrses,  and 
ft  seemed  probable  that  this  operation  would 
eoci4>X  BOTeral  days;  but  on  the  following 
SMinung  the  prospect  leased.  The  wind  was 
gsatle.  The  water  in  the  bny  was  as  eren  as 
l^aas.  Some  fishermen  pointed  out  a  plaoe 
where  the  ships  eould  be  brought  within  six^ 
&i9k  of  the  beach.  This  was  done;  and  in 
three  hours  many  hudreda  of  horses  swam 
•sfeiy  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected, 
when  the  wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a 
fi«ee  gale  from  the  weet.  ^e  enemy  coming 
in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  Busing  two  days  the  king's 
fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  se^  in  sight  of  Beachy 
Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  able  to  pro* 
eeed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one 
of  his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  top- 
nasts  in  Terbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was 
iseowntered  by  the  tempeal^  and  compelled  to 
lake  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  | 
At  that  time  James,  who  was  not  incompetent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seaman- 
•hip»  declared  himself  peiioetly  satisfied  that 
the  admiral  had  done  all  that  man  could  do, 
and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hos^ 
taUty  oi  the  winds  and  waTOs.  At  a  later 
period  the  unfortunate  prince  began,  with  lit> 
He  reason,  to  suspect  Partmonth  of  treachery, 
«r,  at  least,  of  slackness.  { 

The  weather  had  indeed  esrved  the  Protest- 
ttait  cause  so  well  that  seme  men  of  more  piety 
than  judgment  fUly  beUered  the  ordinary  laws 
«l  nature  to  haye  been  suspended  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Sng- 
hmd*  Exactly  a  bun^ped  years  before,  they 
aaid,  the  Armada,  iuTindble  by  man,  had  been 
Moattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  GiTil  freedom 
and  divine  trutibL,w«ro  again  in  jeopardy ;  and 
•gain  the  obedient  elements  had  fisught  for  the 
9Md  cause.  The  wind  had  blown  strong  from 
ihe  east  while  the  prince  wished  to  sail  down 
the  Channel,  had  turned  to  ther  south  when  he 
wished  to  enter*  Twbsy,  had  snnk  to  a  calm 
during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
diseoftbarkation  was  completed,  had  risen  to  a 
aUftm,  and  liad  met  the  pursuera  in  the  ftice. 
JNor  did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extra- 
•rdinjtfy  coincidence,  the  prince  had.  reached 
esar  eliores  on  a  day  on  which  the  Church  of 

*  T  tUiik  tfaat  MiMdhr  wko  tawpMPW  BernH^i  teeouBi 
er  thia  «oaT«mtkin  v&  SvtOMrathri  on  doiiM  tkaA  I 
haEve^oavoOj  xepmteitod  wbrtpnoied. 

f  I  bare  seen  a  oonteaaporwrj  Dnteb  piiat  of  tho  diMia- 
bemtkm.    Boom  iimii  mn  brtnglilff  the  prinoe'i  l)oA8nf 
kito  Om  htit  ott  urMdh  Mi^iV  li  ltri«. 
Vol.  n.    10 


SttgTknd  commemorated,  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giring,  the  wonderfVil  escape  of  the  royal  house 
and  of  the  three  estates  from  the  blackest  plot 
ever  deylsed  by  Papists.  Carstairs,  whose  sug- 
gestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  attention  from 
the  {ttinoe,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  ihh 
landing  had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should 
be  offered  to  God  for  the  protection  so  conspi- 
cuously accorded  to  the  groat  enterprise.  This 
adyioe  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect 
The  troops,  taught  to  regard  themselves  at 
faVonrites  of  heayen,  were  inspired  with  new 
courage;  and  the  English  people  formed  the 
most  fayourable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an 
army  so  attentiye  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  Wil- 
liam's army  began  to  march  up  the  country. 
8ome  regiments  adyanced  as  far  as  Newton 
Abbot  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the 
prince's  declaration  was  solemnly  ^ead  to  the 
pe<^le.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were 
slow;  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
roads  of  England  were  tiien  In  a  state  which 
seemed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed  to  thi 
excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William 
took  up  his  quarters  during  two  days  at  Ford« 
a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of 
Courtenay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton 
Abbot.  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and 
feasted  there;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whi^ 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from 
doing  any  thing  which,  if  the  king  should  pre* 
Tail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime.  , 

Exeter,  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  a^- 
tated.  Lamplugh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  at 
heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay,  set  off 
in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  fled  from  the 
deanery.  The  magistrates  were  for  the  king, 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  prince. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mor< 
daunt,  appeared  before  the  city.  With  Mor* 
daunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom  William  had  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  from  iigury  and  insult  ||  The  mayof 
and  aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The 
deanery  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
prince.  On  the  following  day,  Friday,  the 
ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  but  had  steadfasUy  refused.  The  pomp 
of  that  day,  however,  could  well  spare  Uiem. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  seen  in  tnat  part  of 
England.  Many  went  forth  half  a  day/s  Jour- 
ney to  meet  the  champion  of  their  religion. 
All  the  neighbouring  rillages  poured  forth  their 
inhabitants.  A  great  crowd,  consisting  chiefly 
of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels, 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill, 
whence  iShe  army,  marching  firom  Chudleigh, 
first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe,  and 
the  two  massive  towers  rising  fh>m  the  cloud 
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ef  smoke  "wlucli  oinei^iiiog  the  ospitel  of  the 
west,  ^e  road,  all  down  the  long  descent  and 
through  the' plain  to  the  banks  of  the  r^rcr, 
was  fined,  mile  after  mile,  with  spectators. 
Prom  the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral  Cloee, 
the  pressing  and  shouting  on  each  side  was 
9uch  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the  crowds  on 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  The  houses  Were  gayly 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies,  and 
roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers.  An  eye 
accustomed  to  the  p6mp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle ;  for 
teyeral  toilsome  marches  in  the  rain,  through 
roads  where  one  who  traTelled  on  foot  sank  at 
every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  day,  had  not 
improved  the  appearance  either  'of  Uie  men  or 
of  their  accoutrements.  But  the  people  of 
Devonshire,  altogether  unused  to  the  splendour 
of  well-ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the  martial 
pageant  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom. 
They  contained  much  that  was  well  fitted  to 
gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marrellous ; 
xor  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  born  'in  various  climates,  and  had  served 
wider  various  standards,  pr^ented  an  aspect 
at  once  grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
Islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very  indistinot 
notion  of  foreign  countries.  First  rqde  Mac- 
clesfield at  the  head  of  two  hundred  ffentlemen, 
mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  u  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  <m  flemish  war- 
horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a  negro,  brought 
from  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast  of  Qui- 
ana.  The  citiiens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never 
seen  so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race, 
gaxed  with  wonder  on  those  black  faces,  set  off 
by  embroidered  turbans  and  white  feathers. 
Then,  with  drawn  broadswords,  came  a  squad- 
ron of  Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour  and 
fioT  cloaks.  They  were  regarded  with  a  strange 
interest ;  fo^  it  was  rumoured  that  they  were 
natives  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  froien 
and  where  the  night  lasted  through  half  the 
Tear,  and  that  they  had  themselveB  slain  liie 
huge  bears  whQ9e  skins  they  wore.  Next,  sur- 
rounded by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen 
and  pages,  was  borne  aloft  the  prinoe's  banner. 
On  its  broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered  the 
roofs  and  filled  the  wibadows  read  with  delight 
that  memorable  inscription,  *'The  Protestant 
religion  and  the  libertieB  of  England.*'  But 
the  acclamations  redoubled  when,  attended  by 
forty  running  footmen,  the  prince  hiouelf  ap- 
peared armed  on  baok  and  breast,  wearing  a 
white  plume  and  mounted  on  a  white  diarger. 
With  how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  herse, 
how  thoughtful  and  oommanding  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ample  forehead  and  faleon  eye, 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of  Eneller. 
Once  his  grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile, 
{t  was  when  an  ancient  woman,  perhaps  one  of 
those  sealous  Puritans  who,  through  twenty- 
eight  years  of  persecution,  had  waited  with 
firm  faith  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps 
the  mother  of  some  rebel  who  had  periahed  in 
the  carnage  of  Sedgemcor,  or  in  the  more  fear- 
tol  carnage  of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from 
the  crowd,  rushed  through  the  drawn  swords 
nnd  curvetinff  horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the 
delivarer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  hap- 
py. Near  to  the  prince  was  one  who  divided 
with  him  the  gaze  of  the  multi^de.    3%at, 


men  eaid,  was  tli%  great  Covtt  MioMbcrg,  tfki 
first  soldier  in  Europe,    slnoe  Tureuie  nd 
Gond^  wero  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  tad 
valour  had  saved  the. Portuguese  moiarcfayon 
the  field  of  Montes  Clares,  the  nan  who  htd 
earned  a  still  higfaer  glory  by  rssigniog  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  Vranee  for  the  saMi 
of  his  religion     It  was  not  forgotten  that  thi 
two  heroes  who,  indisiolubly  united  by  their 
common  Proteetanttsm,  were  entering  Kxeter 
together,  had  ti^lve  years  before  been  opposed 
to  each  other  under  the  waUs  of  Maestrioht 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  yonng  prince  had 
not  then  been  found  a  match  fbr  the  cod  sei^ 
«nce  of  the  veteran  who  now  rode  in  f  riendshi{k1i|f 
Us  side.  Then  came  a  long  column  of  the  wU^ 
ksred  infantry  of  Switierland,  distinguishsi 
in  all  the  Continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by 
pre-dninent  valour  and  discipline,  but  nsvsr 
till  that  week  seen  on  English  ground.    And 
then  marched  a  succession  Si  bands  dMignste^ 
as  was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  after  their  lesd> 
srs,  BentlBck,  fichnes,  and  einkdl,  Tahnash 
and  Mackay.    With  peculiar  pleasure  EngliA- 
men  might  look  on  one  gallant  brigade  which 
stiU  bore  the  name  ««f  the  kononred  and  la- 
mented Ossery.    Ths  effect  of  the  spectadb 
was  heightened  by  the  recoUectum  ef  there* 
nowned  events  in  wldch  many  of  the  warrkn 
now  pouring  throngh  the  West  Qate  had  bene 
a  share,  for  they  had  seen  service  veiy  different 
from  that  of  tiw  Devonshire  militia  or  of  the 
camp  at  Hounslow.    Bosm  of  tliem  had  »<• 
polled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field 
of  SeneiF,  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with 
the  infidels  in  the  cause  of  Oiiristpndom  on 
that  great  day  when  the  Biese  of  Vienna  WM 
raised.    The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  wiH 
fooled  by  imagtnaticn.    NewB«>letters  oonTsyod 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fiabnlous  aoeounti 
of  the  site  and  strength  of  the  invaders.    It 
was  affirmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  above  six  fbet  high,  and  that  they 
wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swerdis,  and  muskets, 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Snglsod 
Nor  did  the  wonder  of  tiie  popolation  diminiBh 
when  the  artillery  arrived,  twenty-one  huge 
pieces  of  brass  osnnon,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty lugged  along  by  sixteen  cart-horses  t^ 
each.   Much  cnriost^was  excited  by  a  strange 
struotnre  mounted  on  wheels.     It  proved  to  be 
.a  movable  smithy,  femiahed  with  all  tools  and 
materials  necessary  for  ropsiring  arms  and  car* 
riages.    But  nothing  raised  so  much  admira- 
tion as  tlie  bridge  of  boatSy  vi^uick  was  laid  ihth 
great  speed  on  the  Bxn  finr  the  canveyanoe  of 
wagons,   and  afterward  as  speedily  taksn  to 
pieces  and  carried  away.    It  wras  made,  if  re* 
port  said  true,  after  a  paMem  oontrived  by  the 
Christians  who  ware  warring  agunst  the  Qrsat 
Turk  on  the  Daniri>e.    The  fbreigners  (inspired 
as  mu(di  good-will  as  admiration.    Their  politic 
leader  took  care  to  distribute  the  qui&rters  it 
such  a  manner  as  to  cense  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.     The  most  rigid 
discipline  was  maintained.     Not  only  were  pil* 
lege  and  outrage  effectuall/  prevented,  but  the 
troops  were  required  to  demoaa  themselves 
with  dviUty  toward  all  olaeans.     Those  who 
had  formed  their  notions  of  an  army  fh)m  the 
conduct  of  Kirke  and  his  lambs  were  amased 
to  see  soldiers  who  Biffsr  swfiro  at  a  landlady 
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ftfteokM  4eKiflt]urafcpa7lttg  for  ii  Ia  m- 
tarn  for  tbli  modcraiion,  the  peo^  liinuslied 
the  treope  with  proi?Uio]i8  in  great  abundanoe 
and  at  reaaonable  prioee.  * 

Motth  depended  mi  the  eonrae  which,  at  thia 
treat  oriaia,  the  ebrgy  «f  the  Church  of  JSuf- 
hind  might  take ;  and  the  members  of  the  ohapter 
of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were  called  upon  to 
deelare  their  aentimenta.  Burnet  infiMrmed  the 
eanone,  now  left  without  a  head  bj  the  flight  of 
the  dean,  that  they  oould  mat  be  permitted  to 
Qfte  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
a  solenn  aervice  muat  be  performed  in  honour 
of  the  aafe  arriTal  of  the  prince.  The  canons 
did  liet  ehooae  to  appear  in  their  atalle;  but 
aone  of  the  ehodatera  and  prebendariea  at- 
tended. William  repaired  in  military  state  to 
Ihe  GadMdral.  Aa  he  passed  under  the  gor- 
geo«a  screen,  that  renowned  organ,  eoareely  sur- 
passed fay  any  of  thoae  whioh  are  the  boaat  of 
Jia  nati^  Holland,  gare  ont  a  peal  of  triumph, 
ae  mounted  the  bishop's  aeat,  a  aUtdy  throne 
rich  with  the  earring  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Burnet  atoed  below,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors 
and  noblee  appeared  on  the  right  haftd  and  on 
the  laft*  The  aingers,  robed  in  white^  aang  the 
Te  Denm.  When  the  chant  was  o?er,  Buraet 
-read  the  prinoe'a  declaration ;  butr  aa  aoon  as 
the  trst  worda  were  uttered,  prebendariea  and 
aingers  crowded  in  ail  haate  out  of  the  choir. 
At  the  close  Bnme*  cried,  in  a  bud  Toiee, 
«« Ood  aaTo  the  Prince  of  Orange  1"  and  many 
fervent  Toicea  anawered  <*  Anien."f 

On  Sunday,  the  ideventh  of  NoTomber,  Bur- 
net preached  before  the  prince  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  dilated  on  the  aigaal  mercy  vonchsafed  by 
Ood  to  the  Engliah  Church  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  a  aingnlar  event  happened  in  an 
humbler  place  of  worship.  Fcx^guion  vesolved 
to  preach  at  the  Preebyterian  meeting-houae. 
The  miniater  and  eldera  would  not  ecosent ;  hut 
the  turbulent  and  half-witted  knaTe»  fancying 
that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harriaon  were 
come  again,  forced  the  door,  went  through  the 
cengregation  aword  in  hand,  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  tlMre  poured  forth  a  fiery  inTeetiTe  against 
the  king.  The  time  for  such  follies  had  gone 
by,  and  thia  exhibition  excited  nothing  but  de- 
•  riaion  and  disgnat.} 

While  theae  things  were  passing  in  BcTon- 
ahire,  the  ferment  wta  great  in  London.  The 
prince's  declaration,  hi  apite  of  aU  precautions, 
was  now  in  erery  man'a  hands.  On  the  sixth 
of  NoTember,  James,  still  unoertajn  on  what 
part  of  the  ceaat  the  invaders  had  landed,  sum- 
moned the  primate  and  three  other  biahops, 
Compton  of  London,  White  efPeterborohgh,  and 
Sprat  of  Bocheeter,  to  a  eenferenee  in  the  doaet 
The  king  listened  gracieusly  while  the  prelates 
made  warm  professions  of  loyalty,  and  assured 
Hi/tm  that  ha  did  not  anspect  Uiem.     "But 

♦  See  TThittie's  DUry,  tlie  Expedition  of  hta  HlghncM, 
snd  tb«  I«tter  from  Exon  publMMd  at  th*  time.  I  teTe 
BiTBrtf  AMD  two  attOiiiMafvt  mtWBMfbu*  aMeriW^  tbo 
aomp  oC  tbe  prince^i  antnaot  into  £xeter.  A  fow  months 
iati^r,  »  bad  poet  wrote  a  play  entitled  <*The  late  KoToln- 
tkm.**  One  swne  f«  laid  at  Exeter.  •<Eniwr  battalioiu  of 
tho  pfflaoe*!  onay  on  thokr  naMfa  1e«B  Ifao  dty,  vitb  edouro 
lying,  drums  heottag^  and  ths  fitixoasfiboattag."  A  nobfe- 
man  named  Hltopapas  sajs, 

■*  Caa  ytm  mieaf,  r&f  lOfnf , 


Tofir  anay  to  the  court  r    Tour  ntnnber  and  yonr  ■tataro 
Are  both  adTuneed :  aO  six  foot  hlfti  at  least, 

*-  " ^^-^r  tirtu  ■iiiiiiL  ■nil  Siiiiimilmuasn  " 
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where,"  fald  he,  "Is  thi  paper  that  you  were 
to  bring  me?"  "  Sir,"  ajiswered  Sancroft,  "we 
haTe  brought  no  paper.  We  are  not  solicitous 
to  clear  our  fame  to  the  world.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  falsely  accused. 
Our  consciences  acquit  us ;  your  majesty  acquits 
us;  and  we  are  satisfied.^'  "Yes,"  said  the 
king ;  "  but  a  declaradon  Arom  you  is  necessary 
to  my  seryice."  He  then  proauced  a  copy  of 
the  prince's  manifesto.*  "  See,"  he  said,  "  how 
you  are  mentioned  here."  "Sir,"  answered 
one  of  the  bishops,  "not  one  person  in  five  hun- 
dred believes  this  manifesto  to  be  genuine." 
"Nol"  cried  the  king,  fiercely;  "then  those 
five  hundred  would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  cut  my  throat"  "  Uod  forbid,"  exclaimed 
the  prelates,  in  concert.  But  the  ]dng*s  under- 
standing, never  very  clear,  was  now  quite  bewil- 
dered. One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  when- 
ever his  opinion  was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that 
his  veracity  was  questioned.  "  This  paper  not 
genuine !"  he  exclaimctfl,  turning  over  the  leaves 
with  his  hands ;  "  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  believed  T 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken?"  "  At  all  events, 
sir,"  said  one  of  the  bishops,  *  *  this  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical matter.  It  lies  within  the  sphere  of 
the  civil  power.  God  has  intrusted  your  ma- 
jesty trith  the  sword ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
invade  your  functions."  Th^  the  archbishop, 
with  that  gentle  and  temperate  malice  which 
inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  politi- 
cal document.  "I  and  my  brethren,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  have  already  smarted  severely  for  med- 
dling with  affairs  of  state,  and  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  how  we  do  so  again.  We  once  svl^- 
scribed  a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  kind ; 
we  presented  it  in  the  most  respectful  manner ; 
and  we  found  that  we  had  committed  a  high 
offence.  We  ^pere  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
merciful  protection  of  God.  And,  sir,  the  ground 
then  taken  by  your  mdesty's  attorney  and  soli- 
citor was  that,  out  of  rarUament,  we  were  pri- 
vate men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  presumption 
in  private  men  to  meddle  with  politics.  They 
attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave 
n^self  over  for  lost"  "  I  thank  you  for  mat, 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  the  king;  "I 
should  have  hoped  that  tou  would  not  have 
thought  yourself  lost  b^  falling  into  my  hands." 
Such  a  speech  might  have  become  the  mouth 
of  a  merciful  sovereign,  but  it  came  with  a  bad 
grace  i^om  a  prince  who  had  gazed  with  plea- 
sure on  the  oontortions  of  wretches  fainting  in 
Ihe  boots,  (rom  a  prince  who  had  burned  a 
woman  alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  fiying 
enemies,  from  a  prince  round  whose  knees,  his 
own  nephew  had  clun^  in  vain  agonies  of  sup- 

Elication.     The  archbishop  was  not  to  be  so  si- 
moed.    He  resumed  his  story,  and  recounted 
the  insults  which  the  creatures  of  the  court  had 


Exeter,  the  Trf sh  are  described  aa  mere  dwarlk  la  eomptri- 
son  of  the  giants  -whom  WUliam  oommaofisi  >— 

<*roor  Berwielt,  how  wm  thy  Sear  joys 


Thy  tnUeat  sparkti  wUl  he  mere  toys 
Te  Brandenbnrr  and  Swedish  boyi,   * 
ComatolOonoslol** 

Addison  aUudes,  ia  tfao  FreeboMer,  to  tho  oztnwnUiway 
effect  which  these  romantie  stories  produced. 

t  Sxpeditlon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  Oldmlzon,  7U| 
WiiKtleS  Diary;  Sachard,  liL  911 ;  London  Oaaette^  Vov. 
15,1688. 
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offered  to  the  Chnroli  of  England,  among  which 
some  ridioule  tbroim  on  his  own  style  oeoupied 
,  %  conspicuous  place.  The  king  had  nothing  to 
say  but  that  there  was  no  use  in  repeating  old 
grievances,  and  that  ho  had  hoped  that  these 
things  had  been  quite  forgotten.  He  who  nerer 
forgot  the  smallest  ii^ury  that  he  had  suffered, 
could  not  understand  how  others  should  remem- 
ber for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly  injuries 
that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conre^ation  came  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  wandered.  The  king 
insisted  on  hating  from  the  bishops  a  paper 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  en- 
terprise. They,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  submiseiTO  loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused. 
The  prince,  they  said,  asserted  that  he  had  been 
iuTited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers. 
The  imputation  was  eommon.  Why  should  not 
the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  <*  I  see  how  it 
is,"  said  the  king.  <*Some  of  the  temporal 
peers  haye  been  with  you,  and  hare  persuaded 
you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter.*'  The  bishops 
solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it 
would,  they  said,  se^m  strange  that,  on  a  ques- 
tioh  inTolTing  grave  political  and  military  oon- 
siderations,  the  temporal  peers  should  be  en- 
tirely passod  over,  and  the  prelates  alone  should 
be  required  to  t*ke  a  prominent  part.  '^But 
this,"  said  James,  *«is  my  method.  I  am  your 
king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is  best  I  will 
go  my  own  way ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  ^assist 
me."  The  bishops  assured  him  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  their  proper  department,  as  Chris- 
tian ministers  with  their  prayers,  and  as  -pten 
of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  Parlia- 
ment. James,  who  wanted  neither  the  prayers 
of  heretics  nor  the  advice  of  Parliament,  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  After  a  long  altercation, 
**I  have  done,"  he  said ;  "I  will  urge  you  no 
ftirther.  Since  you  will  not  assist  me,  I  must 
trust  to  myself  and  to  my  own  arms."* 

The  bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence when  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news  that 
on  the  preceding  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  in  Devonshire.  I>uring  the  following 
week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On  Sun- 
day, the  eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and  caldrons, 
intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics,  were  con- 
cealed in  the  monastery  which  had  been  esta- 
blished under  the  kind's  protection  at  Clerken- 
well.  Great  multitoaes  assembled  round  the 
building,  and  were  about  to  demolish  it,  when 
a  military  force  arrived.  Ifhe  crowd  was  dis- 
.  perscd,  and  several  of  the  rioters  slain.  An 
inquest  sat  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to  a  deci- 
sion which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind.  The  jury  found  that  certain  loyal 
and  well-disposed  persons  who  had  gone  to  put 
down  the  meetings'  of  traitors  and  public  ene- 
nies  at  a  mass  house^  had  been  wilfully  mur- 
dered by  the  aoldiers ;  and  this  strange  verdiet 
was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at 
derkenwell,  naturally  alarmed  by  these  symp- 
toms of  popular  feeliBg,  were  desirous  to  place 
their  property  in  safetf.  They  euooeeded  in 
^  removing  most  of  their  fomiture  before  any  re- 
port of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at  lengtii 
the  8nspiei<»ai  of  the  rabble  were  excited.    The 
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two  last  carte  were  stopped  ia  Holhorn,  and  alt 
that  they  contained'  was  publidy  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  So  great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  Catholics^  that  all  their  places  of 
worsUp  were  closed  except  those  which  belonged 
to  the  royal  ikmily  and  to  foreign  ambas8%- 
dorB.f 

On  the  whole,  howerer,  things  as  yet  looked 
not  unfavourably  Yor  James.  The  invaders  had 
been  more  than  a  week  on  English  ground;  ^et 
no  man  of  note  had  joined  than.  No  reb^oB  « 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east  No 
eertaat  -of  the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed 
his  trust  The  royal  anny  was  assembling 
fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior  in  di»- 
cipline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  ia 
numbers. 

The  prinee  was  undoubtedly  •urpri£ed  and 
mortified  by  the  slaokness  of  those  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  BaglMLd.  By  the  cononon  people 
of  Devonshire,  indeed,  ho  had  been  received 
with  every  sign  of  good  will ;  but  no  nobleman, 
no  gentleman  of  high  consideration,  had  yet  re- 
paired to  hie  quarteve.  The  explanation  of  ttut 
singular  fact  U  probably  to  be  found  in  the  dr- 
oumstanee  thai  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of  the 
island  where  he  had  not  been  expected.  His 
friends  in  the  north  had  mnde  their  arrange- 
ments for  a  rising,  on  the  soppoaition  that  he 
would  be  among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends 
in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements  at  aQ,  and 
were  naturally  disooncerted  at  finding  them- 
selves suddenly  eiUled  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  movement  so  important  and  perUoua.  They 
had  also  firesh  in  their  recollection,  and,  indeed, 
ffiJl  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequenoee 
of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters, 
families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  suf- 
ferers who  had  loved  their  country  well  but  not. 
wisely.  After  a  warning  so  tetxible  and  so 
reeent,  some  hesitation  waa  natural.  It  was 
equally  natural,  however,  that  Wiltiam,  who, 
trusting  to  promises  fW>m  England,  had  put  to 
hazard,  not  only  his  own  faiae  aad  fortunes, 
but  aJso  thepro^erity  and  independence  of  his 
native  land,  should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He 
was,  indeed,  se  intf^uat,  that  he  talked  of 
fiOling  back  to  Torbay,  re-embarking  his  troops, 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  the  fiste  which  they  deserved. 
At  length,  on  Mcaday,  the  t^ralfth  of  Novem- 
ber, a  gentleman  named  Bnrringioni  who  re- 
sided in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Oreditim,  joined 
the  prince's  standard,  and  his  axan^le  was  fbl- 
lowed  by  several  of  Ms  neighboars. 

Men  of  higher  eensequenoe  had  already  set 
out  ttmn.  different  parts  of  tha  aonntry  for  Exe- 
ter. The  first  of  these  was  Jolm  Ijord  Loyelace^ 
distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  Ida  magnifioenOe, 
and  l^  tiie  aadaeioos  and  intemparate  vehe- 
mence of  his  Whiggism*  Ha  had  been  fiTO  or 
ux  times  arrested  for  political  offences.  The 
last  .crime  laid  to  his  oharge  was,  that  he  had 
contemptuously  denied  Hkt  Talidity  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  a  Soman  Catholic  justice  of  thepeace. 
He  had  been  brought  before  tha  Priyy  Council 
and  strictly  examined,  but  to  little  purpose. 
He  resolutely  reftised  to  criminate  himself;  and 
the  evidence  affiinst  him  was  insufficient  He 
was  dismissed;  hot,  befbre  ke  jatired,  James 
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tsolaimed,  In  great  1t6«t>  '<Mj  lord,  this  Is  iio% 
the  first  trick  that  you  have  played  ne. "  V  Sir,  ** 
•nswered  Iiorelace,  with  undaunted  spirit,  **I 
never  played  a  trick  to  your  majesty,  or  to  Any 
otiier  person.  WhoeTer  haa  accused  me  to  your 
majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar.*'  LoTolace  had 
subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
qt  those  who  planned  the  Rerolution.  *  His  man- 
sion, built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Spanish  galleons  iVom  the  Indies,  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  Uiat  beautiful 
Talley  through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled 
by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and 
falling  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls 
under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of 
Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned 
by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault, 
in  which  the  bones  of  ancient  monks  had  some- 
times been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
xealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  gorern- 
ment  had  held  many  midnight  conferences  dur- 
ing that  anxious  time  when  England  was  impa- 
tiently expecting  the  Protestant  wind.f  The 
season  for  action  had  now  arrived.  Lovelace, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
quitted  his  dwdling,  and  directed  his  course 
westward.  He  reached  Gloucestershire  with- 
out difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who  governed 
that  county,  was  exerdng  all  his  great  authority 
and  influence  in  support  of  the  orown.  The  mili- 
tia had  been  called  put  A  strong  party  had  been 
posted  at  Cirenoester.  When  Lovelace  arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
suffered  to  pass.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
either  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight 
his  way  through.  He  resolved  to  fbroe  a  pas- 
sage ;  and  his  mends  and  tenants  stood  gallant- 
ly by  him.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place.  The 
militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men ;  but 
at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  over- 
powered: he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
Gloucester  Castle.  { 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester, 
Richard  Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds 
and  misfortunea  form  one  of  the  darkest  per* 
tioiu  of  literary  history,  came  with  between 
sixty  and  'seventy  horse  to  Bxeter.  With  him 
arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Whar- 
ton. A  few  hours  later  same  Edward  Russell, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  brother  of  the 
virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed 
on  Tower  Hill.  Another  arrival  still  more  im- 
portant was  speedily  announced.  Colchester, 
Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party 
which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court 
James  Bertie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the 
con^ary,  been  regarded  aa  a  supporter  of  arbi- 
trary government  He  had  been  true  to  Jan^BS 
!n  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  BilL  He  had,  as 
Irrrd  Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with 
vigour  and  severity  against  the  adherents  of 
Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  cele- 
brate the  defeat  of  Argyle ;  but  dread  of  Popery 
had  driven  him  into  opposition  and  rebellion. 
He  was  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  who  made 
hie  appearanoe  at  the  quarters  oC  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  { 

But  the  king  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  ST,  1068 ;  Cltten  of  the  same  d&te. 
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Openly  arrayed  themselves  ag^nat  his  author* 
ity,  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which  had 
spread  its  ramifications  through  Ms  army  and 
his  family.  Of  that  conspiracy,  Churchill,  un- 
rivalled in  sagacity  and  address,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  certain  cool  intrepidity  .which 
never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high 
in  military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as  the  souL 
It  was  not  yet  Ume  for  him  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow.  But  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  subordinate  agent,  a 
wound,  serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward,  Visoount  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
abilities,  loose  principles,  and  violent  temper. 
He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Frincess  Anne  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to 
pay  her  assiduous  court  It  had  never  occurred 
to  his  father  that  tiie  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in 
the  household  of  the  king's  favourite  daughter ; 
but  in  that  household  the  Churchills  held  abso- 
lute, sway ;  and  Cornbury  became  their  t<^l.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoona 
which  had  been  sent  westward.  Such  disposi- 
tions had  been  made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  he  was,  during  a  few  hours,  the 
senior  officer  at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troopa 
assembled  there  were  subject  to  his  authority. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that,  at  such  a  crisis, 
the  army  on  which  every  thing  depended  should 
have  boon  left,  even  for  a  moment,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  colonel  who  had  neither 
abilities  nor  experience.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
resiAt  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt  to 
what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to  be 
imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  had  assembled  at  Salisbury  were  ordered 
to  march  westward.  Cornbury  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Blond- 
ford  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dor- 
chester, after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set 
out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers  begau 
to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
these  strange  movements.  Cornbury  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  to  make  a  night  attack 
on  some  troops  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honlton.  But  suspicion  was  awake^ 
Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were  eva- 
sively answered.  At  last  Cornbury  was  pressed 
to  produce  his  orders.  He  perceived,  not  only 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
over  all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  that  he  was  himself  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable peril.  He  accordingly  stole  away  with 
a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of 
hia  troops  returned  to  Salisbuxy ;  but  some  wha 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  body,  and 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  their 
commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force 
which  was  frilly  prepared  to  receive  them.  Re- 
sistance was  impossible.  Their  leader  pressed 
them  to  take  service  under  William.  A  gratuity 
of  a  month's  pay  was  off'ered  to  them,  and  wa^ 
by  most  of  them  accepted.  || 

{  Burnet,  i.  790;  Uft  of  Wnifam,  1703. 
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The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on 
the  fifteenth.  James  had  been  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  in  high  good  humour.  Bishop 
Lamplttgh  had  just  presented  himself  at  court 
on  his  arrival  from  Bxeter,  and  had  been  most 
graciously  received.  **  My  lord/'  sold  the 
king,  "  you  are  a  genuine  old  Cavalier."  The 
archbishopric  of  York,  vhich  had  now  been 
Tacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
immediately  bestoyred  on  Lamplugh  ad  the  re- 
ward of  Royalty.  That  afternoon,  just  as  the 
ling  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  ex- 
press with  the  Udings  of  Cornbury's  defection. 
James  turned  away  from  his  intended  meal, 
swallowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterward  learned 
that,  as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the 
lords  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence were  shaking  hands  and  congratulating 
•ach  other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
news  was  carried  to  the  queen's  apartmeota, 
she  and  her  ladies  broke  out  into  tears  and  loud 
eries  of  sorrow.*  The  blow  was  indeed  a  heavy 
one.  It'  was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as 
many  horses.  But  where  could  the  king  hence- 
forth expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in  which 
consists  the  strength  pf  states  and  of  armies  ? 
.  Combury  was  the  lieir  of  a  house  conspicuxms 
for  its  attachment  to  monarchy.  His  father 
Clarendon,  his  uncle  Rochester,  were  men  whose 
Xoyaltf  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  tempta- 
tion. What  must  be  the  strength  of  that  feel- 
ing against  which  the  most  deeply-rooted  here- 
ditary prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  tiiat 
fieeling  which  could  reconcile  a  young  officer  of 
high  birth  to  desertion,  aggravated  by  breach 
of  trust  and  by  gross  fal^ood?  That  Corn- 
bnry  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or  enter- 
prising temper  made  the  event  more  alarming. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some 
ouarter  a  powerftil  and  artful  prompter.  Who 
that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident.  In 
the  mean  time,  no  man  in  the  royal  camo  could 
feel  assured  tiiat  he  was  not  surrounded  by 
traitors.  Political  rank,  military  rank,  the 
honour  of  a  lord,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the 
Strongest  professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood, 
oould  no  longer  afford  security.  Every  man 
mi^ht  reasonably  doubt  whether  every  order 
which  he  received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to. serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy. 
That  prompt  obedience  without  which  an  armv 
15  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an  encL 
What  discipline  could  there  be  among  soldiers 
who  had  just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refus- 
ing to  follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a  sight 
of  his  orders  7 

Combury  was  soon  kept  in  countenance  by  a 
crowd  of  deserters  superior  to  him  in  ranlc  and 
capacity ;  but  during  a  few  days  he  stood  alone 
in  his  shame,  and  was  bitt^ly  reviled  by  many 
who  afterward  imitated  his  example  and  envied 
his  dishonourable  precedence.  Among  these 
was  his  own  father.  The  first  outbreak  of 
Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly  pa- 
thetic. "  Oh  God !"  be  ejaculated,  "  that  a  son 
of  mine  should  be  a  rebel  V*  A  fortnight  later 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet 
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it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  him  a  merfi^ 
hypocrite.  In  revolutions  men  lire  fa«t;  ths 
experience  of  years  is  crowded  into  hours ;  ol4 
habits  of  thought  and  action  are  violentiy 
broken ;  novelties,  which  at  first  sight  inspirs 
dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days  fami- 
liar, endurable,  attractive.  Many  men  of  far 
purer  virtu|B  and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon 
were  prepared,  before  that  memorable  year 
ended,  to  do  what  they  would  have  pronounce! 
wicked  and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  weH 
as  he  could,  and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience 
of  the  king.  It  was  granted.  James  said,  with 
more  than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he  from 
his  heart  pitied  Cornbury's  relations,  and  ^oul4 
not  hold  them  at  all  accountable  for  the  crime 
of  their  unworthy  kinsman.  Clarendon  went 
home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his  friends  in  the 
face.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  surpriss 
that  the  act  which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought, 
forever  dishonoured  his  family,  was  applauded 
by  some  persons  of  high  station.  His  niece, 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  asked  him  why  he 
shut  himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by  his  son's 
villany.  Anne  seemed  not  at  all  to  understand 
this  feeling.  "People,"  she  said,  **are  very 
uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  army  will  do  the  same.*'f 

And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called 
together  the  principal  officers  who  were  still  in 
London.  Churchill,  who  wns  about  this  tims 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity 
which  neither  peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  dis- 
turb. The  meeting  was  attended  by  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  whose  audacity  and 
activity  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  na» 
tural  children  of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton 
was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  tills  time  completely 
undef  Churchill's  influence,  and  was  prepared 
to  desert  the  rpyal  standard  as  soon  as  the 
favourable  moment  should  nrrive.  Two  other 
traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Rirke  and  Trelawney, 
who  commanded  those  fierce  and  lawless  bands 
then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of 
them  had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of 
the  army,  long  seen  with  extreme  displeasure 
the  partiality  which  thejcing  had  shown  to 
members  of  his  own  Church  ;  and  Trelawney 
remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the  perse- 
cution of  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  BristoL 
James  addressed  the  assembly  in  terms  worthy 
of  a  better  man  and  of  a  better  cause.  It  might 
be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  con- 
scientious scruples  about  fighting  for  him.  If 
so,  he  was  willing  to  receive  back  their  com- 
missions. But  he  adjured  them,  as  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,  not  to  imitate  the  shameful  exam- 
ple of  Combury.  All  seemed  moved,  and  none 
more  than  Churchill.  He  was  the  first  to  vow 
with  well-feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  wonM 
shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  th\B  service 
of  his  gracious  master.  Grafton  was  loud  and 
forward  in  similar  protestations  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.J 
Deeeived  4>y  these  professions,  the  king  pre* 
pared  to  set  out  for  Salisbury.     Before  his  de- 
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pirtore,  he  was  informed  that  &  considerable 
i|uiabQr  of  j^eers*  temporal  and  spiritual,  de- 
■ued  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  They 
^JDA,  with  Sancroft  at  their  head,  to  present  a 
]^tltiQn,  prajing  that  a  free  and  legal  Parlia- 
ment might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation 
ought  be  opened  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
.  Xhe  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at  once  to  two 
|reat  chiefs  of  parties  who  had  long  been  rivals 
%nd  enemies,  Kochester  and  IlaUfax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted 
tjie  bishops.  The  bishops  warmly  approved  of 
Uie  suggestion.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a 
sexieral  meeting  of  peers  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
king.  It  was  terin  time ;  and  in  term  time  men 
of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged  every  day  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  they  now  lounge  in  the 
Olnbs  of  Pall  Mall  and  Saint  James's  Street. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  lords  who 
tssembled  there  to  step  aside  into  some  adjoin- 
iflg  room  and  to  hold  a  consultation.  But  un- 
t^pected  difficulties  arose.  Halifax  became 
frst  cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his  nature 
tio  discover  objections  to  every  thing ;  and  on 
^8  occasion  his  sagacitv  was  quickened  by 
nvalry.  The  scheme,  which  he  had  approved 
If hile  he  regarded  it  03  his  own,  began  to  dis- 
please him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  also 
&ie  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  l^ecn 
long  thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and 
^hom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy 
nature  to  dislike  anybody.  'Nottingham  was 
%t  that  time  much  under  the  influence  of  Hall- 
(^  They  both  declared  that  they  would  not 
Join  in  the  address  if  Bochester  signed  It. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  **1  mean  no 
^srespect,"  said  Halifax,  *'  to  my  Lord  Roches- 
i^ ;  but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission;  the  proceedings  of  that 
court  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very  serious 
Inquiry ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  hgs  sat 
ihere  should  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings.'* 
Nottingham,  with  strong  expressions  of  personal 
esteem  for  Bochester,  avowed  the  same  opinion. 
JChe  authority  of  the  two  dissentient  lords  pre- 
Tented  several  other  noblemen  from  subscribing 
the  address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  per- 
sisted. Nineteen  signatures  were  procured ;  and 
tliejpetitioners  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king.* 
.  JETe  received  their  address  ungraciously.  He 
^ured  them,  indeed,  that  he  passionately  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  free  Parliament ;  and  he 
promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  king,  that  he 
vould  call  one  as  aoon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  have  left  the  island.  "  But  how,"  said 
he,  **  can  a  Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy 
Js  in  the  kingdom,  and  can  .return  near  a 
hundred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he  spoke 
with, peculiar  acrimony.  "I  could  not,'*  he 
«ai^  "prevail  on  you  tiie  other  day  to  decthre 
against  this  invasion;  but  you  are  ready 
oaoqgh  to  declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
iu>t  meddle  with  politics.  Tou  have  no  scruple 
ibout  meddling  now.  Tou  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  teaching  your  flocks  how  to  obey  than 
la  teaching  me  how  to  govern.    Ton  have  ex- 

•  CtaKndoB'B  Diary  from  Nov.  8  to  Not.  17, 1688. 
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cited  this  rebellious  temper  among  them ;  and 
now  you  foment  it."  He  was  much  inoensed 
against  his  nephew  Qrafton,  whose  signature 
stood  next  to  that  of  Bancroft,  and  said  to  the 
young  man,  with  preat  asperity,  *«Yoa  know 
nothing  about  religion ;  you  oare  nothing  about 
it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  nlust  pretend  to  har* 
a  conscience."  "It  is  true,  wr,"  answered 
drafton,  with  impudent  firankness,  "that  I 
have  very  tittle  conscience,  b«t  I  belong  to  ft 
party  which  has  a  great  deal."f 

Bitter  as  was  the  king's  language  to  the  peti«- 
tionors,  it  was  far  less  bitter  than  that  which' 
he  hold  after  they  had  withdrawn.  He  had 
done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  an  undutifltl  and  ungratefU  i)ee» 
pie.  He  had  always  hated  the  thought  of  oob- 
cession;  but  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
talked  over ;  and  now  he,  like  his  father  before 
him,  had  found  that  concession  only  made  sub* 
jects  more  encroaching.  He  would  yield  nothing 
more,  not  an  atom ;  and,  after  bis  fashion,  he 
vehemently  repeated  many  times,  "Not  ma 
atom.'*  Wot  only  would  he  make  no  overtvret 
to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  recelTO  none.  If 
the  Dutch  sent  flags  of  trace,  the  first  mossen- 
ger  should  be  dismissed  without  an  answer,  th# 
second  should  be  hanged.  |  In  such  a  mood 
James  set  out  fbr  Salisbury.  His  last  act  be* 
fore  his  departure  was  to  appoint  a  oouneU  of 
five  lords  to  represent  him  in  London  during 
his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Papista^ 
and  by  law  inoapable  of  office.  Joined  witlk 
them  was  Jeffreys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  but 
more  detested  by  the  nation  than  any  Papists 
To  the  other  two  members  of  this  board,  Pree* 
ton  and  Oodolphin,  no  serious  objection  could  be 
made.  On  the  day  on  which  the  king  left  Lon* 
don  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Portsmouth. 
That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  wai 
under  the  government  of  Berwick.  The  fleets 
commanded  by  Dartmouth,  lay  close  at  hand; 
and  it  was  supposed  th'at,  if  things  went  ill,  the  \ 
royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  be  eoH- 
veyed  ftrom  Portsmouth  to  France.} 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal 
palace.  Evil  news  was  now  fast  pouring  iB 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  eowct- 
ties  had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  Combury*s  desertion  was  known,  many  great 
land-owners  took  heart  and  hastened  to  Exeter. 
Among  fhem  was  Sir  William  Portman,  of  Bry-» 
anstono,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hesteroombe,  whose 
interest  was  great  in  Somersetshire.  ||  But  the 
most  important  of  the  new  comers  was  Sey- 
mour, who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronetqr 
which  added  little  to  his  dignity,  and  who,  m 
birth,  in  poHtical  Influence,  and  in  parliament* 
ary  abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the  fore- 
most among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England* 
At  his  first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhi- 
bited his  characteristic  pride  in  a  way  which 
surprised  and  amused  the  prince.  "I  think, 
Sir  Edward,**  said  William,  meaning  to  be  Tory 
civil,  "  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Dufce 
of  Somerset.**    "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  fid- 

of  the  Petition;  fUat  Oolleetiotier  Pepext nlatinff  to  lot 
liBh  Affein,  1688. 

{  Adda,  Not.  J{,  1688. 
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vard,  who  noTer  forgot  that  he  was  the  head 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Beymottrs,  *'the 
P«ke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family."* 

The  quarters  of  WiUiam  now  began  to  pre- 
sent the  appearanoe  of  a  eourt.  More  than 
iftzty  men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  lodged  at 
Kzeter ;  and  the  daily  display  of  rioh  liveries, 
ttid  of  eoaohes  drawn  by  six  horses  in  the  Ca- 
liiedral  Close,  gave  to  that  quiet  precinct 
something  of  the  splendour  and  gayety  of 
Whitehall.  The  common  people  were  eager  to 
take  arms,  and  it  would  hare  been,  easy  to 
D»rm  many  battalions  of  infantry ;  but  Schom- 
lerg,  who  thought  little  ef  soldiers  fresh  fh>m  the 
plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  could 
Bot  succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not 
■noceed  at  all ;  and  William,  who  had  as  much 
fvofeesional  feeling  as  Schomberg,  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  Commissions,  therefore,  for  raising 
MfW  regiments  were  very  sparingly  giTcn,  and 
Mme  but  picked  recruits  were  enlisted. 
.  It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  prince 
should  giye  a  public  reception  to  the  whole 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentiemen  who  had  as- 
iMmbled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short,  but  dignified  and  well-considered  speech. 
He«vas  not,  he  said,  acquainted  with  the  faces 
«f  all  whom  he  saw.  But  he  had  a  list  of  their 
Aamesy  and  knew  how  high  they  stood  in  the 
SBtiisation  of  their  country.  He  gently  chid 
their  tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  ssto  the  king- 
dom. <' Therefore,"  he  said,  <<  gentlemen, 
Inends,  and  fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you  and 
all  your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to 
OAT  court  and  eamp."-f 

Seymour,'  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed 
ta  the  tactics  of  faetioii,  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  party  which  had  begun  to  rally  round  the 
prince  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It  was 
fHi  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  no  com- 
noB  ebject  had  been  publicly  and  formally 
/  BTowed ;  nobody  was  pledged  to  any  thing.  As 
soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up, 
he  sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  ah  asso- 
eiatieB  should  be  formed,  and  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish adherents  of  the  prince  should  put  their 
hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  true 
t»  their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  car- 
ried the  suggestion  to  the  prince  and  to  Shrews- 
bory,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  CathedraL  A  short 
p^tr,  drawn  up  by^unet,  was  produced,  ap- 
prored,  and  eagerly  signed.  The  subscribers 
SBLgaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the  o1]jects  set 
fotth  in  the  prince's  declaration  ,*  to  stand  by 
him  and  by  each  other;  to  take  signal  ven- 
(saaee  on  all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on 
Us  pers<« ;  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt  should 
mUiappily  sucoeed,  to  persist  in  their  under- 
taking  till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
■atien  should  be  effectually  secured.  J 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Exeter  from  the  Baarl  of  Bath,  who  commanded 
'at  Plymouth*  Bath  declared  that  he  placed 
hunself,  his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 
gwemed  at  the  prince's  disposal.     The  in- 


•  Seymoar's  rpply  to  William  is  Klaied  hj  n&ny 
wilcn.  It  mmii  reMibkt  a  •toty  wtiioh  is  toM  of  ibe 
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vaders,  therefore,  had  now  not  a  single  enemy 
in  their  rear.} 

While  the  west  wu  thus  rising  to  eouflranl 
the  king,  the  north  wai  all  in  a  ilame  behfad 
him.  On  the  sixteenth  Delamere  took  armslft 
Cheshire.  He  oonroked  his  tenants,  ealM 
upon  them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  it 
they  fell  in  the  cause,  their  leases  should  b$ 
renewed  to  4heir  children,  and  exhorted  erery 
one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  tM 
field  or  to  provide  a  substitute.  ||  He  appeared 
at  Manchester  with  fifty  men  armed  and. 
mounted,  and  his  force  had  trebled  before  hi 
reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  eounties  were  ricdsntly 
agitated.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Danby 
should  seiie  York,  and  that  Deronshire  should 
appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  re- 
sistance was  anticipated;  but  at  York  theiv 
was  a  small  garrison  under  the  command  of  Slf 
John  Reresby.  Danby  acted  with  rare  dez« 
terity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  tn^ 
holders  of  Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  fof 
the  twenty-second  of  NoTcmber  to  address  tkt 
king  on  the  state  of  affairs.  AH  the  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  noble* 
men,  and  a  mtiltitude  of  opulent  esquires  and 
substantial  yeomen,  had  been  attracted  to  thv 
prorinoial  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia  ha<f 
been  drawn  out  under  a^ms  to  preserve  thii 
public  peace.  The  common  hall  was  crowded 
with  fireeholders,  and  the  discussion  had  begu% 
when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Pim 
pists  were  up,  and  were  slnying  the  Protest* 
ants.  The  Papists  of  York  were  much  mor« 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for  hidings 
places  than  in  attacking  enemies  who  outnum-. 
bered  them  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to 
one.  But  at  that  time  no  story  of  Popish  atnn 
city  could  be  so  wild  and  marrellous  as  not  in 
find  ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated  iB 
dismay.'  The^  whole  city  was  in  oonAision.  At 
this  moment,  Donby,  at  the  head  of  about  ft' 
bundled  horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  miUtia,  and 
raised  the  cry,  ."  No  Popery !  A  ftee  Paerlia* 
ment  I  The  Protestant  religion  I"  The  militia 
echoed  the  shout.  The  garrison  was  instandy 
surprised  and  disarmed.  The  governor  wa* 
placed  undor  arrest  The  gates  were  dosed. 
Sentinels  were  placed  everywhere.  The  popu- 
lace was  suffered  to  pull  down  a  Roman  Oatho-< 
lie  Chapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  hav« 
been  done.  On  tiie  following  morning  the 
'Quildhan  was  crowded  with  the  first  gentlemea 
of  the  shire,  and  with  the  prineipal  magistratef.^ 
of  the  oiQr.  The  lord  mayor  was  placed  in  tha 
chair.  Banby  proposed  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  had  Indnoed  theftiendv 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  reU^ 
gion  to  rise  In  arms.  This  declaration  waA 
eagerly  adopted,  and  moeived  in  a  few  hotfft 
the* signatures  of  six  peers,  of  five  baronets,*  of 
six  knights,  and  of  many  ge&tlemen  of  hi|^ 
eonsideration.^ 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  treat 
body  of  Iriends  and  dependants,  quitted  the 
palace  which  he  was  rearing  at  Ghatswcfrtl^ 
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ttd  appeared  in  ftrms  at  Derbj.  Thm%  ha 
Ibnitily  dtUvered  t»  tfee  vmjw  a  paper  etatiiig 
fikt  reasons  whieli  had  moved  kirn  to  this  enter- 
priaa.  Ha  then  proceeded  to  NoitiBgham,  which 
ioooL  became  the  head-qnartem  of  the  nerthem 
llsunvetion.  Here  a  proclamation  was  put 
tBrth»  couched  in  bold  and  serere  terms.  The 
same  of  rebellion,  it  was  said,  was  a  bugbear 
whMh  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man.  Was 
K  rrt>eUion  to  defand  those  laws  and  that  reli- 
l^on  which  CTcry  kiog  of  England  bound  him- 
Mlf  hj  oath  to  maintain  t  How  that  oath  had 
lately  been  obserred  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  Parliament  would 
■son  pronounce.  In  the  mean  time,  the  insure 
gents  decTared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebel* 
Son,  but  legitimate  self-ndefonce,  to  resist. a 
^raat  who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will.  The 
B<athem  rising  became  every  day  more  formi- 
dable. Four  pcwerftd  and  wealthy  earls^  Man* 
Aester,  Stamford,  Eutland,  and  Chesterfield, 
Bspalred  to  Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there 
by  Lord  Cholmondley  and  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Rutkyn.« 

All  this  time  the  hostile  amies  in  the  south 
Were  approaching  each  other.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  that  the  king  had 
ttOTved  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave 
Bxetar.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country  under  the  goremment  of  Sir  Sdf 
ward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wednesday, 
tiie  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by 
omny  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the 
Westcra  counties,  for  Axminsfter,  where  he  re- 
aimtaed  several  days. 

Th«  king  was  eager  to  fight,  and  it  was  ob- 
vioualy  his  interest  to  do  so.  fivery  hour  took 
away  something  from  his  own  strength,  and 
added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemiee. 
It  waa  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops 
4iould  be  blooded.  A  great  battle,  however  it 
might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure  the 
frince's  populari^.  All  this  William  perfectly 
vttderstood,  and  aet«nnined  to,  avoid  an  action 
m  long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when 
flchomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing and  were  detennined  to  fight,  he  an- 
swared  with  the  composure  of  « tactician  con- 
fident ^in  his  skill,  «« That  will  be  just  as  we 
may  choose."  It  was,  however,  impossible 
fi»  prevent  all  skirmishii^  between  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  armies^  William  was  de- 
iferoua  that  in  such  riarmishing  nothing  might 
Imppen  which  could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which  he 
xaeant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable 
pmdence,  placed  his  British  regiments  in  the 
aitoaitxona  where  there  was  most  risk  of  colli** 
afon.  The  outposts  of  the  royal  army  were 
Irish.  The  consequenoe  was,  that  in  the  little 
combats  of  this  short  eampi^gn,  the  invaders 
had  on  their  side  the  hearfy  sympathy  of  all 
bglishmen. 

Th%  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at 
Wincaaton.  Mackay*s  regiment,  composed  of 
Bri^h  soldiers,  lay  near  a  body  of  the  king's 
Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  countryman, 
the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small 
party,  under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to 
procure  horses  for  the  baggage.  Campbell 
iuvid  what* he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and  was 
j«at  leaving  that  town  <«  his  return,  when  a 
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Btrong  detachment  of  Sarsfield*8  troops  ap» 
preached.  The  Irish  were  four  to  one;  \mt 
Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  hmk 
With  a  handAil  ef  resolute  men  he  took  h^ 
stand  in  the  road.  The  rest  of  hia  soldien 
lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the  highwcj  ' 
OB  the  right  and  on  the  lefiL  The  enemy  cbdm 
up.  '^Standi"  eried  Campbell.  **For  whoa 
are  you  V*  « I  am  for  King  James,"  answered 
the  leader  of  the  other  party.  <<  And  I  for  tliB 
Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Cami^Il.  *'  We  will 
prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman,  with  • 
curse.  '*FireI"  exolaimad  Campbell;  and  • 
sharp  fire  was  iostaatly  poured  in  from  botfe 
the  hedges.  The  king's  tro<^  received  thrsB 
wellr-aimed  volleys  before  they  could  moka  anjr 
return.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  carsyiM 
one  of  the  hedges,  and  would  have  overpowered 
the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to  them,  had 
not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  tba 
Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  tfaa 
prince's  troops  were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  re* 
called  his  men  and  fell  back,  and  Campbell  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mardi  unmolested  with  the  ba^* 
gage^horses.  This  affair,  creditable  undoub^ 
edly  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  piinoe^ 
army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a  victory 
wen  against  great  odds  by  British  Protestant* 
over  Popish  hArbarians  who  had  been  brouf^ 
from  Connaugfat  to  oj^ess  our  island,  f 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event  took 
place  which  put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  mor» 
serious  struggle  between  the  armies.  Churohill 
and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  wereaB* 
sembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspiraton^ 
Kirke  and  Trelawney,  had  proceeded  to  Wsor- 
minster,  where  their  regiments  were  posted. 
All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  oM  the  long^me- 
dit«ted  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  Warmixk*. 
ster,  and  to  inspect  the  troops  stationed  there 
James  assented ;  and  his  coach  was  at  the  door 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  when  his  nose  begaa- 
to  bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  postpona.' 
his  expedition,  and  to  put  himself  under  rnedi*- 
oal  treatment.  Three  days  elapsed  before  thB' 
hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued,  and  durinc. 
those  three  days  alarndng  runioara  reached' 
his  ears.      ^ 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  wide^ 
spread  as  that  of  which  Churchill  was  the  head 
could  be  kept  altogether  secret.  There  waa  na 
evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury  or  • 
court  martial ;  but  strange  whispers  wandered 
about  the  camp.  Feversham,  who  held  tfaa; 
chief  command,  reported  that  there  was  a  bad 
spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  king 
that  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  nol- 
hia  friends,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  pre* 
caution  to  send  Churchill  and  Grafton  under  %i 
guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this: 
ceuBsel.  A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not 
am^ng  his  vices.  Indeed,  the  confidence  whidi: 
he  r^osed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attach* 
ment  waa  such  as  mi^t  rather  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  a  good-hearted  and  inexperienced 
stripling  than  from  a  politipian  who  was  fav 
advanced  in  lifSe,  who  had  seen  much  of  thB 
world,  who  had  suffered  much  from  villamrav* 
arts,  and  whose  own  character  was  by  no  meana 
a  favourable  specimen  of  human  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other 
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nbo,  hanng  himeelf  bo  little  Bcrapl?  about 
blwiUdog  faitli  with  others,  was  so  bIqv  to  bo- 
Here  that  others  could  break  faith  with  him. 
NeTertheless,  the  reports  which  he  had  re- 
aeived  of  the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him 
greatly.  He  was  now  no  longer  impatient  for 
ai»attle.  He  even  began  to  think  of  retreating. 
Qdl  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  those  officers  against 
whom  he  had  been  most  earnestly  cautioned. 
Ifeversham  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  waa 
desirable  to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  on 
the  other  side.  The  consultation  lasted  till 
midnight.  At  length  the  king  declared  that  he 
had  decided  for  a  retreat.  Churchill  saw,  or 
ilBagined,  that  he  waa  distrusted,  and,  though 
lifted  witii  a  rare  self-command,  could  not  con^ 
oeal  his  uneasiness.  Before  the  day  broke  he 
fled  to  the  princess  quarters,  accompanied  by 
Qrafton.* 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a  letter  of  expla- 
iHrtion.  It  was  written  with  that  decorum 
uluoh  he  never  failed  to  preserve  in  the  midst 
of  guilt  and  diahonour.  He  acknowledged  that 
ha  owed  every  thing  to  the  royal  flavour.  In- 
terest, he  said,  and  gratitude  impelled  him  in 
the  same  direction.  Under  no  other  govern-, 
ownt  eould  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  prosper- 
cna  aa  he  had  been ;  but  aU  such  eonsidera- 
tittna  must  yield  to  a  paramount  dx^y.  He  was 
ft. Protestant;  and  he  could  not  conscientiously 
deaw  his-  sword  against  the  Protestant  oauae. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  ha- 
2«rd  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  sacred 
pencoL  and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious 
nmster.f 

Jiext  morning  all  was  eonfUslen  in  the  royal 
camp.  The  kingts  friends  were  in  dismay.  His 
enemies  could  not  conceal  their  exultation. 
The  consternation  of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day  from  War- 
ahaster.  Kirke,  wh<^  commanded  at  that  post, 
imd  refused  to  obey  orders  which  he  had  re- 
Oi&Ted  from  Salisbury.  There  oould  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  rumoured  that 
lie  had  actually  gone  over  with  all  his  troops 
to  the  enemy ;  and  the  rumour,  though  false, 
was,  during  some  hoiirs,  fully  believed,  t  A 
new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
laing.  He  thought  that  he  understood  why  he 
had  been  pressed,  a  few  days  before,  to  visit 
Waimiaeter.  There  he  would  have  found  him- 
s^  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conspirators, 
end  im  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  outposts. 
Skose  who  might  have  attempted  to  defend 
lata  would  have  been  euily  overpowered.  He 
would  .have  been  oarried  a  prisoner  to  the 
faMd-quarters  of  the  invading  army*  Perhaps 
aUBOB  still  blacker  treason  mi^t  have  keen 
osmmitted ;  for  men  who  have  once  engi^ed  in 
ft. wicked  and  perilous  enterprise  are  no  lenfsr 
their  own  masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by 
ft  fatality  which  is  part  of  their  just  punish* 
nent,  to  crimes  such  as  they  would  at  first 
have  shuddered  to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was 
net  without  the  special  interveniion  of  some 
gnardian  saint  that  a  king  devoted  to  the  Ca- 
tkoUo  Church  had,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity,  perhaA 
to  death,  been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  ne 
had  then  thought  a  disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  m  the  n^ 
Bolutibn  which  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Orders  were  given  for  an  immediate 
retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  fiighW 
No  man  knew  whom  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey,. 
The  material  strength  of  the  armv  was  little 
diminished,  but  its  moral  strength  had  been, 
destroyed.  Many  whom  shame  would  have  ro* 
strained  from  leading  the  way  to  the  prince's 
quarters  were  easer  to  imitate  an  example 
which  they  never  would  have  set  \  and  many, 
who  would  have  stood  by  their  king  whue  he 
apjpeared  te  be  resolutely  advancing  against 
the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination  to  foUow  a  re- 
ceding standard.2 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  Bs 
was  attended  by  his  son-in-law.  Prince  George 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Both  were  amoi^ 
the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  have  ao-. 
companied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  what  hacl  passed  at  the  council  of 
war,  thought  it  expedient  to  take  his  departure 
suddenly.  The  impenetrable  stupidity  of  Prince 
George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better, 
than  cunning  would  have  done.  It  was  his 
h|ibit,  when  any  news  Was  told  him,  to  exdaim 
in  French,  « £st-U-po8sible  ?"  '^Is  it  possi- 
ble 7"  This  catchword  was  now  of  great  ufia 
to  him.  "  £st-il-possib]«  V*  he  cried,  when  he 
had  been  made  to  understand  that  Churehill 
and  Grafton  were  missing.  And  when  the  ill 
tidings  came  from  Warminster  he  again  Macu- 
lated, <'£st-il-possible7" 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  invited  to 
sup  with  the  king  at  Andover.  The  meal  must 
have  been  a  said  one.  The  king  was  over- 
whelmed by  his  misfortunes.  His  son-in-law 
was  the  dullest  of  companions  <<Ihave  tried 
Prince  George  sober,"  said  Charles  the  Second, 
><  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk;  and,  drunk  or 
sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him. ' '  ||  Ormond,  •  who 
was  through  life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not 
likely  to  be  in  high  ^irits  at  such  a  momeuL 
At  length  the  repast  terminatod.  The  king 
retired  to  rest.  Horses  were  in  waiting  for  the 
prince  and  Ormond,  who,  aa  soon  as  th^  left 
the  table,  mounted  and  rode  off.  They  wore 
accompanied  by  th(9  Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  The  defeo- 
tion  of  this  young  Qobleman  was  no  insignifi- 
cant event;  for  Queensberry  was  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a 
class  compared  with  whom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish ;  and  Prum- 
lanrig  himself  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  Dun- 
dee's regiment  of  horse,  a  band  more  detested 
by.  the  Yfhigf  than  even  Eirke's  lambs.  This 
fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  the  king  on 
the  following  morning.  He  was  less  disturbed 
by  the  news  than  might  h»Ye  been  expected. 
The  shock  which  he  had  undergone  twenty-four 
hours  before  had  prepared  for  hiin  almost  any 
disaster ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously 
aagiy  with  Prince  Georse,  who  was  hardly  aa 
accountable  being,  for  having  yielded  to  the 
arts  of  such  a  tempter  as  Churchill.     <*  Whatl" 
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James,  *'iB  SBt4I-po9BiUe  gone  toot 
After  ftU,  %  good  trooper  would  Kare  been  & 
peftter  loss."*  In  truth,  the  king^s  whole 
soger  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  con- 
acntrated,  and  not  without  cause,  on  one  ob- 
{•ot.  He  set  off  for  London,  breathing  Ten- 
geance  against  ChurohiU,  and  learned,  on  ar» 
nring,  a  new  crime  of  the  arch-deceiver.  The 
l^fincess  Anne  had  been  some  hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the 
GhuTchills,  had  been  induced  by  them  to  notify 
vnder  her  own  hand  to  William,  a  week  before, 
her  approbation  of  his  enterprise.  She  assured 
him  uiat  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her 
friends,  and  that  she  would  remain  in  the  pa- 
lace, or  take  refuge  in  the  city,  as  they  might 
determine. f  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  she,  and  those  who  thought  fbr  her, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  sud- 
den resolution.  That  afbemoon  a  courier  from 
Salisbury  brought  tidings  that  Churchill  had 
disappeared;  t^at  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  Grafton ;  that  Klrke  had  proved  false ;  and 
tiiat  the  royal  forces  were  in  full  retreat. 
Thero  was,  as  usually  happened  when  great 
news,  good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  a  great 
tfowd  that  evemng  in  the  galleries  of  White- 
hall. Curiosity  and  anxiety  sat  on  every  face. 
The  queen  broke  forth  into  natural  expre'ssions 
of  indignation  against  the  chief  traitor, .  and 
did  not  altogether  spare  his  too  partial  mis- 
tress. The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that 
y$it  of  the  palace  which  Anne  occupied.  The 
princess  was  in  dismay.  In  a  few  hours  her 
&ther  would  be  at  Westminster.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  treat  her  personally  with 
severity,  but  that  he  would  permit  her  any 
longer  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  friend  was 
not  to  be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  arrest,  and 
would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by 
shrewd  and  rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  jpapers 
would  be  seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affecting 
her  life  might  be  discovered.  If  so,  the  worst 
might  well  be  dreaded.  The  vengeanoe  of  tlie 
implacable  king  kne^^  no  distinction  of  sex. 
For  offences  much  smaller  than  those  which 
■tight  probably  be  -brought  home  to  Lady 
Churchill,  he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake.  Strong  affection  braeed  the 
f(Beble  mind  of  the  princess.  There  was  no  tie 
which  she  would  not  break,  no  risk  whieh  she 
would  not  run,  for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous 
affection.  **  I  will  jump  out  of  the  window," 
she  cried,  "rather  than  be  found  here  by  my 
fiftther."  The  favourite  undertook  to  manage 
an  escape.  She  communicated  In  all  haste 
iirith  some  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  conspiraey.  In 
%  few  hours  every  thing  was  arranged.  That 
•rening  Anne  retired  to  her  chamb^  as  usual. 
At  dead  of  night  she  rose,  and,  aeeompanied 
by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female  at- 
tendants, stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers.  The  fugitives  gained 
tiie  o^en  street  unchallenged.  A  hackney-ooach 
vas  in  waiting  for  them  there.  Two  men 
parded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of  them  was 
uompton.  Bishop  of  London,  the  princess's  eld 
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tutor;  the  other  was  the  magnificent  and  a«» 
oomplished  Dorset,  whom  the  extremity  of  th« 
public  danger  had  roused  from  his  luxurious 
repose.  The  coaoh  drore  instantly  to  Ald4r»» 
gate  Street,  where  the  town  residence  of  tht 
bishops  of  London  then  stood,  within  the  Bh»> 
dow  of  the  dome  of  their  Cathedral.  Tkeiv 
the  prinoest  passed  tiie  Idght  On  the  foliovi^' 
ing  morning  she  set  out  for  Epping  Forest.  In 
that  wild  Iraet  Dprset  possMsed  a  T%nerabltf 
mansion,  which  has  long  since  been  destroyed^ 
In  his  hospitable  dwelling,  the  favourite  resor^ 
during  many  years,  of  wits  a&4  poets,  the  fti* 
gitives  made  a  short  stay.  They  could  not 
safSsly  attempt  to  rea<di  WUUatt's  quarters,  fam 
the  road  thither  lay  through  a  country  oeoi»* 
pied  by  the  royal  forces.  It  w^  therefore  de« 
termined  that  Anne  shottld  take  refuge  wit^h* 
the  northern  insorgents.  Compton  wholly  laid 
aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  charaeten 
Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  alt 
the  military  ardour  which  he  had  felt  twenty* 
eif^  years  before,  when  he  rode  in  the  LlHi 
Quards.  He  |»reeeded  thfO  princess's  carriagt 
in  a  buff  eoat  and  jaok-beots,  with  a  swoMi  all 
his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  Long  be» 
fore  she  reached  Nottingham,  she  was  sii»* 
rounded  by  a  bo^y  guard  of  gentlemen  wh|> 
volunteered  to  escort  her.  They  invited  th» 
bishop  to  act  as  their  coleoel;  and  he  ooah 
sented  with  an  alaority  which  gare  gresft  sea»> 
dal  to  rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not  mxuh 
raise  his  eharaoter  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Whigs.t 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eixll^ 
Annexe  i^artment  was  found  empty,  the  eeo^ 
stemationwas  great  in  Whitehall.  While  th« 
ladies  ef  her  bed<ohamb«r  ran  up  and  darwn 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  sereaming  and  wring* 
ing  their  hands ;  while  Lord  Craven,  who  eom** 
manded  the  Foot  Guards,  was  questioning  th« 
sentinels  in  the  gallery;  while  tie  chanoellov 
was  sealing  up  the  papers  of  the  Churehill^ 
the  princess's  nurse  broke  into  the  royal  aparW 
ments  crying  oat  that  the  dear  lady  had  been 
murdered  by  the ;  Papists.  The  news  flew  t» 
Westminster  Hall.  There  the  story  was  that 
her  highness  had  been  hurried  away  by  forot 
to  a  place  of  confinement  When  it  eonld  no 
longer  be  denied  thai  her  flight  had  been  vo- 
luntary, numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  ao» 
count  for  it  She  had  been  grossly  insulted-; 
she  had  been  threatened ;  nay,  though  she  was 
in  that  situation  in  whieh  woman  is  entitled  tp 
peculiar,  tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten  b^ 
her  cruel  step-mother.  The  populace,  whiok 
years  of  misrule  had  made  suspicious  and  irnr 
table,  was  so  much  excited  by  these  oaluaniet 
^at  the  queen  was  soaroely  safe.  ManyRo* 
man  Catholios,  aad  some  Protestant  Tories 
whose  loyalty  was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired 
to  the  palace,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness 
to  defend  her  in  tha  eisnt  of  an  outbreak*  la 
the  midst  of  this  diteess  and  terror  arrived 
the  neirs  of  Prinse  George's  flight  The  eoo« 
rier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings  was  DmS 
followed  by  the  king  himself.  The  evening  was 
dosing  in  when  James  «rtived,  and  was  infonnsd 
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^b»t  Mb  daughter  had  ^sappeared.  After  all 
4iAt  he  had  suffered,  tMs  amiction  forced  a  cry 
«f  miaery  from  hia  Upa.  '<  Qod  help  me,"  he 
•aid ;  '<  mj  own  children  have  forsaken  me.'** 

That  eyening  he  sat  in  eonneil  with  his  prin- 
cipal ministers  till  a  late  hour.  It  was  deter- 
IBined  that  he  shonid  ftunmon  all  the  lords 
Bpiritiud  and  temporal  who  were  then  In  Lon- 
41on  to  attend  liim  on  the  following  day,  and 
Ihat  he  shonid  solemnty  ask  their  adviee.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the-«ftemoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
twenty^seyenth,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  palaee.  The  assembly  consisted 
tf  nine  prelates  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
nwfolar  nobles,  all  Protestsmts.  The  two  secre- 
lariee  of  state,  Middleton  and  Preston,  though 
sot  peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance.  The 
Idng  himself  presided.  The  traces  of  seyere 
Vodily  and  mental  suffering  were  discernible  in 
hisooontenanoe'and  deportment.  He  opened 
Ae  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  petition 
Whieh  had  been  pnt  into  his  hands  Just  before 
he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of  that 
yoUtion  was  that  he  would  conyoke  a  free  Par- 
Mament.  Situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  not, 
lio  said,  thought  it  right  to  comply ;  but,  dur- 
ing hia  absence  from  London,  great  dianges 
lu^  taken  place.  He  had  also  obseryed  that 
Us  people  eyerywhere  seemed  anidous  that  the 
Houses  should  meet  He  had  therefore  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  faititfol  peers,  in 
*der  to  ask  their  oounsel. 

For  ft  time  there  was  silenoe.  Then  Oxford, 
whose  pedigree,  unriyalled  in  antiquity  and 
splendour,  gaye  hlih  a  kind  of  primacy  in  the 
meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those  lords 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  wliieh  his  majesty 
kad  refrrred  ought  now  to  explain  their  yiews. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  de- 
luded the  petition',  and  declared  that  he  still 
saw  BO  hope  for  the  throne  or  the  coimtry  but 
In  a  Parliam^t.  He  would  not,  he  said,  yen- 
tsre  to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extre* 
mily,  eyen  that  remedy  would  be  efficacious ; 
tat  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose.  He 
added  that  it  might  be  adyisable  to  open  a  ne- 
gstlatieii  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys 
nd  Godolphin  followed,  and  both  declared  that 
Ihey  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  remembered  his  loud  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of  shame  and 
sorrow  into  which  lie  had  been  thrown^  only  a 
ftfw  days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  de- 
iMtioB,  broke  fortii-into  a  yehement  inyecdye 
against  tyranny  and  Popery.  «Byen  now,*' 
ho  said,  "his  majesty  is  raising  in  London  a 
mwlmenthito  which  no  Protestant  is  admitted.*' 
«1niat  is  not  true,"  cried  James,  in  great  agita*- 
4on,  from  the  head  of  the  board.  Clarendon 
persisted,  and  left  this  offensiye  topic  only  to 
pass  to  a'toi»o  still  more  offensiye.  He  ao- 
SQsed'the  unfortunate  king  of  pusillanimity. 
Why  retreat  from  Salisbury  !  Why  not  try  the 
s««at  of  a  battle  t  Could  people  be  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  inyader  when  they  saw  their 
•oycreign  run  away  at  Uie  head  of  his  army  ? 
JasMS  felt  these  insults  kee^y,  and  remembered 
them  long.  Indeed,  eyen  Whigs  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous. 

•  DutmoTith't  note  o&  ^nwt,  i.  792;  Cltieft,  ^^, 
D88 ;  Clarke'8  Life  of  Junes,  ii.  22A,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clues- 
m't  Dkxy,  Nor.  2fl;  Bwroliitkka  PoUtka. 


Halifax  spoke  in  a  yery  Afferent  tone.  During 
seyeral  years  of  peril  he  had  defended  with  ad- 
mirable ability  the  oiyil  and  eccleuastical  Cotfi 
stitution  of  his  country  against  the  prerogatiyet 
but  his  serene  intellect,  singularly  unsuaceptio 
ble  of  enthusiasm,  and  singularly  ayerse  to  ex^ 
tremes,  began  to  lean  toward  the  cause  of  roy^ 
alty  at  the  yery  moment  at  which  those  noifljf 
Royalists  who  had  lately  execrated  the  Trim* 
mers  as  little  better  than  rebels  were  eyerywhere 
rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  HaU* « 
fax  to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  His  talents 
and  character  fitted  him  for  that  office ;  and«  if 
he  failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causeii  . 
against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend| 
and  chiefly  to  the  foVy,  faithlessness,  and  obsti* 
nacy  of  the  king  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gaye  utterance  to  much  unpala- 
table truth,  but  with  a  delicacy  which  brought 
on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery  from  spirits  too 
abject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  bs 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  the  fallen.     With  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  deference,  he  de* 
dared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  king  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.    It  was 
not  enough  to  conyoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Somci 
at  least,  of  the  grieyances  of  which  the  nation 
complained  should  be  instantly  redressed,  with* 
out  waiting  till  redress  was  demanded  by  thi 
Houses  or  by  the  captain  of  the  hostile  army^ 
Nottingham,  in  language  equally  respectfi^ 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  Halifax.    Tha 
chief  concessions  which  these  lords  pressed  ths 
king  to  make  were  three.      He  ought,  they 
said,  forthwith  to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics 
from  office,  to  separate  himself  wholly  from 
France,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  him.     The  last 
of  these  propositions,  it  should  seem,  admitted 
of  no  dispute ;  for,  thou^  some  of  those  who 
were  banded  together  against  the  king  hadf 
acted  toward  him  in  a  manner  which  might  not 
unreasonably  excite  his  bitter  resentment,  it  wi0 
more  likely  that  he  would  soon  bo  at  theb 
mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at  his.    II 
would  haye  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiatioB 
with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce  yengeanca 
against  men  whom  William  oould  not  without 
infamy  abandon.     But  the  clouded  understand 
ing  and  implacable  temper  of  James  held  oul 
long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  la- 
boured to  conrince  him  that  it  would  be  wiss 
to  pardon  offences  which  he  could  not  punlslw 
"I  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.     «*I  must 
make  examples,  Churchill  aboye  all;  Chux^ihillt 
whota  I  raised  so  high.     He,  and  he  alone,  has 
done  all  this.    He  has  corrupted  mj  army.    Ht 
has  corrupted  my  child.     He  wt>uld  haye  put 
mo  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  but 
for  Ood's  special  proyldonoo.     My  lords,  yov 
are  stirangely  anxious  for  the  safety  of  traitora 
None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  my  safety.* 
In  answer  to  tliis  burst  of  impotent  anger,  thoM 
who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmness,  thai 
a  prince  attacked  by  powerful  enemies  can  ba 
safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conciliating 
*'  If  your  majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened^ 
has  still  any  hope  of  saisty  in  anas,  we  hata 
done ;  but  if  not,  you  can  ba  safe  only  by  ra- 
gaining  the  affections  of  your  people."    Altar 
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kog  axkd  anilnftied  dtbaie,  tibe  Idag  broke  up 
tlie  meeting.  '*  My  lords,"  he  said,  ''you  have 
used  great  freedom ;  but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of 
yoiL  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one  point  I 
flhall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  suggestions 
vhich  have  been,  offered  are  of  grave  import^ 
anee,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  take 
a  ni^t  to  reflect  on  them  before  I  decide."^ 

At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  ex- 
eellent  use  of  the  time  which  he  had  taken  for 
consideration.  The  chancellor  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  convoking  a  Parliament  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  January.  Halifax  waf  sent  for  to  the 
doset,  had  a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with 
lanch  more  freedom  than  he  had  thought  It 
decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large  a»- 
aembly.  He  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
ln»pointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Frmce  of  Orange.  With  him  were  joined  Not- 
tingham and  Godolphin.  The  king  declared  that' 
he  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Halithx  answered  that  great 
incrifices  would  doubtless  be  required.  '*  Your 
faiiuesty,"  he  said,  "must  not  expect  that  those 
who  hare  tiie  power  In  their  hands  will  consent 
to  any  terms  which  would  leave  Uie  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative."  With  this  distinot 
explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mission which  the  king  wished  him  to  under- 
take, f  The  concessions  wluch  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  been  so  obstinately  refused  were  now 
made  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  A  proclama- 
tion was  put  forth,  by  which  the  king  not  only 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebel- 
Son  against  him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to 
be  members  of  the  approaching  Parliament  It 
Iras  not  even  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  same  Gazette  which  announced  that  the 
Houses  were  about  to  meet  contained  a  notifi- 
cation that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist, 
as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  as  the  harsh  jailer  of  the 
bishops,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
the  realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late  pri- 
soner, Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  liis  countrymen,  was  at 
least  not  disqualified  by  law  for  public  trusty 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to 
blind  the  lords  and  the  nation  to  the  king's  real 
designs.  He  had  secretiy  determined  that,  even 
hi  this  extremity,  he  would  yield  nothing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty,  ho  fully  explained  his  intentions 
to  Barillon.  "  This  negotiation,"  said  James, 
''is  a  mere  feint.  I  must  send  commissioners 
to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off 
my  wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You  know 
tile  temper  of  my  troops.    None  but  the  Irish 

*  ClarkiPt  XAtb  of  Jtmea,  11. 286^  Ortg.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  i. 
fM;  LattMUli  Diuy;  Gl«rMidOB*s  Muy,  Nov.  27,  1666; 

Citten  erUentlsr  Mad  W«  iiiMUgeiM  ftom  om  of  the 
lords  vho  were  prawnt  Aa  the  matter  to  impovtaat,  I 
nUl  give  two  short  passages  from  his  despatches.  The 
k!nc  gwd,  <*])at  bet  by  n«  toot  hem  unmogelyck  was  to 
yammenn  petsooaan  wie  io  hooff  in  sjB  regakrde  tduildls 
■toaden,  vooral  seer  ivtrareodc  jegMS  den  Lord  ChurcMU, 
vka  hy  badde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de 
■enfflste  oorsak*  ran  alfe  dese  deaertle  en  van  de  retraite 
van  hare  Oonlnrlyeke  Hoogfaeden  ie  weaen.'*  One  of  the 
kizda^  probably  Halifax  or  Nottingham,  «*  seer  hadde  gsur- 

ert  op  de  aecuriioyt  van  de  lords  die  nu  met  gyn  Itoog- 
rt  gecngage«rt  (itaaa.  8oo  boor  iek,'*  says  Cittera,  "dat 
.afftMi^Mte7»eadarMiMttio«de  geaegt  bebben;  'Men 
apveckt  al  voor  de  aeeuriteyt  laot  aiiilar%  an  aiDl  voor  da 


will  stand  by  me ;  and  the  Irish  are  juot  in  sul^ 
fioient  fbree  to  resist  the  enemy.  A  FarliaaieDl 
would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  could 
not  endure*  I  should  be  forced  to  undo  all  that  ^ 
I  hare  done  for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break  with 
the  King  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  th* 
queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leaTe  £i^ 
land,  and  iak^  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland 
or  with  your  master."| 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  fer 
carrying  this  soheme  into  effects  Dover  had 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with  instructions  tp 
take  charge  of  tiie  Prinoe  of  Wales ;  and  Dar^ 
mouth,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there*  ha^l 
been  ordered  to  obey  Dover^a  direotioas  in  kU 
things  conoeming  the  royal  infant,  and  to  haw 
a  yacht  manned  by  tms^  sailors  in  readinetp 
to  sail  for  l^Vanoe  at  a  moment's  notice.  ||  The 
king  now  sent  positiTe  orders  that  the  child 
should  instantiy  he  conveyed  to  the  nearest  ooft- 
UnentolpertV  Next  V>  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  the 
chief  object  of  axixiety  was  the  great  seaL  Xp  . 
that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  haw 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  myst^ 
riotts  importance.  It  is  held  that,  if  the  keeper 
of  the  seal  should  affix  it,  without  taking  the 
royal  pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  n 
pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  hi|^ 
offence,  the  instrument  cnnnot  be  questioned 
by  any  court  of  law,  and  ean  be  annulled  on]^ 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  James  seems  to  hatt 
been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  this  -^ 
gan  of  his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might  th«e 
giro  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which  might  aJBEeci 
him  iiguriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensioni 
be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remember- 
ed tha^  exactiy  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
great  seal  of  a  lunatic  king  was  used  with 
the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and 
,  lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  hit 
the-j-prerogatiTes  to  his  son.  Lest  the  talisman 
which  possessed  such  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  detennined  that  it  shonld  be 
kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet  Je^ 
tiiyB  was  therefore  ordsred  to  quit  the  oosUy 
mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Bu^ 
Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residefhce  in  a  saaU 
apartment  at  Whitehall.** 

The  king  had  made  all  his  pr^atations  for 
fligh^t,  when  an  unexpected  impedimeni  eon»- 
pelled  him  to  postpone  the  exeoution  of  his 
design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  begsn  to 
entertain  somples.  Even  ]>0Ter,  though  i^ 
member  of  the  Jesvitieal  cabal,  showed  signs  of 
hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  had  hi- 
therto been  fidthful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done 
all  that  he  Qould  do»  vith  a  disaffected  flee^ 


myiie.'   Waar  opaaa dnr  Paira raaolmt  dan  mat  noot  «#• 

Bpect  aoude  geantwoordt  hebben  dat,  soo  syne  Mjgesteyt*! 
wspenen  in  staat  waren  om  hem  te  eonnen  maintenexra, 
dat  dan  tnlk  ayna  aaaoriteyt  koode  weaan;  aoo  niet,  en  aoo 
de  dli&eulteyt  dan  nog  ta  fomooteran  wai^  dat  bat  dan 
moeste  goschieden  door  de  meeste  oondesoendanoe,  en  boa 
meer  die  was,  en  hy  genegen  om  aan  de  natie  oontente> 
meat  te  saren,  dat  ayna  aaomlteyt  ook  doategrooter  aooAa 

t  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  it  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Dee.  17, 1668. 

t  Lendoa  OaaaHi^  Vav.  iO^  Dae.  6»  1«86{  Clax«Bdoa?a 
Wary,  Nov.  29^80. 

2  Barillon,  Bea  ^,  1688. 

I  Jamos  to  Bartnotttb,  Not.  26, 1688.  The  letters  an 
in  Datrymple, 

JJamea  to  Baftmoat^  Baa.1, 1088. 
LulliNU'sJOiary. 
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.  BTid  in  theffaee  of  an  adyeree  wind,  to  prerent 
'tb«  Dutch  ttom  landing  in  England;  but  he  was 
m  sealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,. 

J  and  was  by  no  means  fHendly  to  the  policy  of 
that  government  which  he  thought  himself  bound 
In  duty  and  honour  to  defend.  The  mutinous 
temper  of  the  ofBoers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand had  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a 
free  Parliament  had  been  convolEed,  and  that 
eommissi oners  had  been  named  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy  wae  clamorous 
throtighout  the  fleet.  An  address,  warmly  thank- 
big  the  king  for  these  gracious  concessions  to 
public  feeling,  was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the 
flag  ship.  The  admiral  signed  first.  Thirty- 
eight  captains  wrote  their  names  under  his. 
This  paper,  on  its  way  to  Whitehall,  crossed  the 
messenger  who  brougj[it  to  Portsmouth  the  order 
Cbat  the  Prtnee  of  Wales  should  instantly  be 
conveyed  to  France.  Dartmouth  learned,  with 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the  free  Par- 
liament, the  general  amnesty,  the  negotiation, 
were  all  parts  of*  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation, 
«nd  that  in  this  fraud  he  wa«  expected  to  be  an 
accomplice.  In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter,  he 
declared  that  he  had  already  carried  his  obedi- 
^  «uee  tx>  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  Protestant 
and  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands 
'of  Louis  would  be  nothing  leas  than  treason 
against  the  monarchy.  The  nation,  already  too 
touch  alienated  from  the  sovereign,  would  be 
roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of  Wales  would 
trither  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended 
by  a  French  army.  If  his  royal  highness  re- 
mained in  the  island,  the  worat  that  oould  be 
apprehended  was  that  he  would  be  brought  up 
a  member  of  the  national  Church ;  and  tiiat  he 
might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer 
of  every  loyal  suljeci.  Dartmoutii  concluded 
by  declaring  that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  into 
France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James. 
He  learned,  too,  that  he  could  not  pn  this  occa- 
fllon,  expect  from  his  admiral  even  passive  obe- 
dience ;  for  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Portsmouth,  with  orders  to  suffer  no 
Tessel  to  pass  out  unexamined.  A  change  of 
plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought 
baek  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France. 
An  interval  of  aoma  days  must  elapse  before 
tiris  eould^be  done.  During  that  interval  the 
public  mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  semblance  of  a  negotiation. 
Writs  were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trum- 
peters went  backward  and  forward  between  the 
capital  and  the  Dutch  headquarters.  At  length 
passes  for  the  king's  commissioners  arrived,  and 
the  three  lords  set  out  on  thair  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearfril 
distraction.  The  passions  which,  during  three 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually  gatiiering 
force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of 
fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy, 


showed  themselves  witliout  disgnise,  eveh  lb 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.    The  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  the 
Eorl  of  Salisbury  for  tuning  Papistf     Tha 
lord  mayor  ordered  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  city  to  be  searched  for  arms* 
The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  respecta> 
ble  merchant  who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a 
mine  from  his  cellars  under  the  neighbouring 
parish   church,  for   the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  parson  and  congregation.  {     The  hawkers 
bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  afber 
Father  Petre,  who  had  withdrawn  himself,  and 
not  before  it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the 
palace.  J  Wharton's  celebrated  song,  with  many 
additional  Terses,   was  chanted  more  loudly 
than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  oapital.    TIm 
very  sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hummed} 
as  they  paced  their  rounds, 

**  The  KngHsh  coottuion  to  Poperv  drink, 
UmVnlkn  boUen  a  U." 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without 
ceasing.     Many  papers  daily  came  into  circu- 
lation by  means  which  the  magistracy  couM 
not  discover  or  would  not  check.     One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  obliTion  by  the  skilful 
audacity  with  which  it  was  written,  and  by  tha 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.      It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under 
the  bahd  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  it  was  written  i|i  a  style  very  different  from 
that  of  his  genuine  manifest^.    Vengeance  alien 
from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilized  na- 
tions was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who 
should  dare  to  espouse  the  royal  cause.     They 
should  be  treated  not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen, 
but  as  freebooters.     The  ferocity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  invading  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  restrained  with  a  strong  hand, 
should  be  let  loose  on  them.   Good  Protestants, 
and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capital, 
were  at^ured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,   and   commanded,    on   peril    of  the 
prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm, 
and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours 
This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  Whig 
bookseller  one  morning  under  his  shop-doos. 
He  made  haste  to  print  it     Many  copies  were 
dispersed  by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  dand.    Discerning  men  had  no  dift- 
culty  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  devised  by 
some  unquiet  and    unprincipled    adyenturer, 
such  as,  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busy  in 
the  foulest  and  darkest  offices  of  faction.     But 
the  multitude  was  completely  duped.     Indeed, 
to  such  a  height  had  national   and  religious 
feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists, 
that  most  of  those  who  believed  the  spurious 
proclamation  to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  ap- 
plaud it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigous. 
When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document 
had  really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked 
anxiously   what    impostor    had    bo    daringly 
and  so  successAilly  personated   hia    highness. 
Some  suspected  JPerguson,  others  Johnson.    At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-«evea  years, 
Hugh  Speke  avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded 


•  8eoond  OoUeetion  of  Pspon,  1688:  Dartmoath'i  Letter, 
<at0d  December  8,  1688,  wUl  be  firnnd  In  Dftlrymide ; 
Clarke's  Life  of  James,  U.  388,  Orlg.  Mem.  James  aeenees 
]>»rCmoiith  of  having  gpt  np  an  addroM  from  <  tbe  fleet  de- 
mandinc  a  Parliament  This  la  a  mere  calumnj.  The 
mli  one  of  thanki  to  the  Ungte  having  oaltod a 


Parliament,  and  was  flramed  before  Dartmouth  had  the 
least  suspiekm.  that  his  mi^esty  wm  deceiving  the  nalioik 

t  Adda,  Dee.  ^^ ,  1688. 
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.iitm  the  hoQM  o(  Brwitirick  •  mrurd  f^r  so 
fminent  a  eerviee  rendered  to  the  ProteBtnt 
religion.  JSe  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  oonceives  hinself  to  haye  done  something 
Akinently  Tirtuoos  and  honourable,  that,  when 
the  Dutch  inTOBion  hod  thrown  Whitehall  into 
eonstemation,  he  had  offered  his  eerrices  to 
the  comr^  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from 
the  WhigSy  and  had  promised  to  act  as  a  v^y 
vpon  themf  that  he  had  thus  obtained  admit- 
taace  to  the  royal  closet,  had  TOwed  fidelity, 
had  been  promised  large  pecnniary  rewards, 
snd-  had  procured  blank  passes  which  enabled 
him  to  traTel  backward  and  forward  across  the 
hostile  outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested 
that  he  had  doneflololy  in  order  that  he  might, 
.  unsuspected,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  tiie  gOTern- 
jnent,  and  produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar feeling  against  the  Boman  Catholics.  The 
forged  proclamation  he  elaimed  as  one  of  his 
eontriTanoes ;  but  whether  his  claim  were  yrell 
founded  may  be  doubted.  He  delayed  to  make 
it  so  long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect  him 
of  having  waited  for  the  death  of  those  who 
•ould  confute  him;  and  he  produced  no  en- 
.dance  but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  in  I^ndon, 
erery  post  from  every  i>art  of  the  country 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  insurrection. 
Lumley  had  seised  Newcastle.  The  inhabit- 
ants lukd  welcomed  him  with  transport.  The 
ilatuc  of  the  king,  which  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December 
was  long  remembered  at  Hull  as  thei  town- 
taking  day.  That  place  had  a  garrison  com- 
manded by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Eoman  Catholic. 
The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  ma- 
gistracy a  plan  of  revolt;  Langdale  and  his 
adherents  were  arrested,  and  soldiers  and  citi- 
cens  united  in  .declaring  for  the  Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  Parliament.f 

The  eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke  of 
UTorfolk,  attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen 
strmed  and  mounted,  appeared  in  the  stately 
market-place  of  Norwich.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand 
by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.! 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Sir  £dwara 
Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire. |  Bris- 
iol,  the  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its 
gates  to  Shrewsbury.  Trelawney,  the  bishop, 
who  had  entirely  unlearned  in  the  Tower  the ' 
doctrine  of  non-resistanoe,  was  the  first  to 
welcome  the  prince's  troops.  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  thought 
mmeeessary  to  leave  any  garrison  among 
themujl  The  people  of  Gloucester  ros^  and 
delivered  Lovelace  from  confinement.  An 
irregolar  army  soon  gathered  round  him. 
Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only  halters  for 
bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs 
for  weapons.  But  this  force,  such  as  it  was, 
marched  unopposed  through  counties  once  de- 
voted to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  at- length 


•  See  tlie  Secret  Hiftorj  of  the  Revolution,  by  Hugh 
fipeke,  1715.  In  tha  London  library  is  a  copy  of  this  rare 
work,  wtth  amannsorfpt  note  which  leema  to  bo  in  Spolce's 
own  hand. 

f  Bnx^*t  Bistorj  of  Nowouae;  IlakeU's  Histoiy  of 
HuU. 

t  An  aoorant  of  what  passed  at  I7orwIch  mar  stm  be 
men  in  sereral  colleetions  on  the  original  broadsile.  Bee^ 
elai^  the  Fourth  OoUecUon  of  Papers^  1668. 


•ntered  Oxford  in  triumph.  The  fnagistratti 
came  in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgente.  Tht 
University  itself,  exasperated  by  recent  isj«> 
ries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass  censures  ea 
rebellion.  Already  some  of  the  heads  of  heu8«t 
had  despatched  one  of  their  number  to  assm 
the  Prinee.of  Orange  that  they  were  cordlaU^ 
with  him,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coin 
their  plate  for  his  service.  The  Whig  chief^ 
therefore,  rode  throagh  the  capital  of  Toryism 
amid  general  acclamation.  Before  him  tke 
drums  beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him  came  « 
long  stream  of  horse  and  foot  The  whole 
High  Street  was  gay  with  orange  ribbons ;  Air 
already  the  orange  ribbon  had  the  double  sif- 
nifioation  which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred sixd  sixty  years,  it  stiU  retains.  Already 
it  was  the  emblem  to  the  Protestant  English- 
man of  civil  and  rdigious  freedom,  to  theBioman 
Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  pereeciition.f 

While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  th« 
king,  friends  were  fast  shrinking  from  his  sidt. 
The  idea  of  resistanoe  had  become  familiar  tp 
every  mind.  Many  who  had  been  struck  with 
horror  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defeotioB% 
BOW  blamed  themselves  for  having  been  so  slow 
to  discern  the  sirais  of  the  times.  There  was 
no  longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in  repairing 
to  WUliam.  The  king,  in  calling  on  the  nation 
to  elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication^ 
authorized  all  men  to  repair  to  the  places 
where  they  had  votes  or  interest;  and  many 
of  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  inva^ 
ders  or  insurgents.  .  Clarendon  eagerly  caught 
at  this  opportunity  of  deserting  the  falling 
cause.  He  knew  that  his  speech  in  the  coun- 
cil of  peers  had  given  deadly  offence ;  and  he 
was  mortified  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  b» 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners.  He  had  eatates 
in  Wiltshire.  He  determined  that  his  son,  the 
son  of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief 
and  horror,  should  be-  a  candidate  for  that 
county ;  and,  under  pretence  of  looking  after 
the  election,  he  set  out  for  the  west  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  Oxford,  and  by  others  who 
had  hitherto  disclahned  all  connection  with  ths 
prince's  enterprise.** 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  thou^ 
slowly  advancing,  were  within  seventy  miles 
of  London.  Though  midwinter  was  approiMih- 
ing,  the  weather  was  fine,  the  way  was  plen- 
santy  and  the  .turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seem^ 
luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had  been  toil- 
ing through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devonshin 
and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  ths 
army  lay  close  by  Stenehenge ;  and  regiment 
after  regiment  halted  to  examine  that  mysteri- 
ous ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Continent  as 
the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William 
entered  Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was 
lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  king  had 
occupied  a  few  days  before,  ff 

His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of 

I  Qarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  233 ;  Ha  Memoir  of  the  Has- 
ley  family  n  the  Mackintosh  Oollection. 

I  Cittore,  Dee.  y^,  1688.  Letter  pf  the  Bishop  of  BriiM 
to  the  PrlBoe  of  Orange^  Dee.  6, 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 
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Ugb  rankp  who  h^  till  wlihin  »  few  days, 
he^n  consictored  as  sealous  Royalists.  Citters 
ilso  made  hia  appearance  at  ihe  Dutch  head- 
quarters. He  had  been  daring  some  weeks 
almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near  Whitehall, 
under  the  constant  obaerration  of  relays  of 
spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps 
by  their  help,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
foXi  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that  passed 
in  the  palace ;  and  now,  fUl  fraught  with  Talu- 
gble  information  about  men  and  things,  he 
came  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  William.* 

Thus  far  the  prince's  enterprise  had  pros- 
pered beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  And  now,  according  to  the  general 
law  which  governs  human  affairs,  prosperity 
began  to  produce  disunion.  The  Englishmen 
assembled  at  Salisbury  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  One  party  oensisted  of  Whigs,  who 
Bad  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
.as  slavish  superstitions.  ManT  of  them  had 
passed  years  in  exile.  All  had  been  long  shut 
oat  from  participation  in  the  favours  of  the 
evown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  near  prospect 
of  greatness  and  of  vengeance.  Burning  with 
resMitment,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  they 
would  hear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant  would  con- 
.tent  them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  herein 
they  were  perfectiy  consistent  They  had  ex- 
erted themselves,  nine  years  earlier,  to  exclude 
him  from  the  tfarone,  because  they  thought  it 
likely  that  he  would  be  a.  bad  king.  It  could 
thetefoi*e  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would 
Iriilingly  leave  him  on  the  throne,  now  that  he 
had  turned  out  a  far  worse  king  than  any  rea- 
•Ottable  man  could  have  anticipated. 
^  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  William's 
followers  were  zealous  Tories,  who  had,  till 
very  recently,  held  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith 
in  that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way 
to  the  strong  passions  excited  by  the  ingrati- 
tade  of  the  king  and  by  the  peril  of  the  Church. 
Ko  situation  could  be  more  painfVd  or  perplex- 
ing than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found 
himself  in  arms  against  the  throne.  The 
scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from 
repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to  torment 
idm  cruelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there.  His 
mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  committed  a 
erime.  At  all  events,  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  reproach  by  acting  In  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  professions  of  his  whole  life.  He  felt 
insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new  allies. 
They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  he  had  been  reviling  and  persecu«> 
ting,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
old  soldiers  of  Cromwell*  brisk  boys  of  Shaftes- 
bury, accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  cap- 
tains of  the  Western  Insurrection  He  natu- 
rally wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which  might 
soothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vindicate 
his  consistency,  and  which  might  put  a  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  the  crew  of  schis- 
natical  rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in 
danger  of  being  confounded.  He  therefore  dis- 
claimed, with  vehemence,  all  thought  of  taking 
the  crown  from  that  anointed  head  which  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws 


•  OttoTib  Nov.  }(,  p0a  ^  168S. 


of  the  realm  had  aada  saered.  His  deaviM 
wish  was  to  see  a  reconciliation  effected  (4 
terms  which  would  not  lower  the  royal  dinut|; 
He  was  no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  truth,  io» 
sisting  the  kingly  authority.  He  was  in  arm 
only  because  he  was  convinced  that  ths  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  throne 
was  to  rescue  his  migesty,  by  a  litUe  gentls 
coercion,  from  the  hands  of  vricked  counsellors 

The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of 
these  fadtions  tended  i6  produce  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  averted  by  the  ascendency  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.    Surrounded  by 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  alyeot  flat- 
terers, vigilant  spies,  malicious  tale-bearei^ 
he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable.    He  pre- 
served silence  while  silence  was  possible.  When 
he  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  pe- 
remptory tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  wel^ 
weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  everybody  elss 
Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adherents 
might  say,  he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating 
any  design  'on  the  Bnglish  crown.    He  was 
doubtiess  well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that   crown  were   still    interposed    obstacltB 
which  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmount 
and  which  a  single  false  step  would  make  in- 
surmountable.    His  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  splendid  prise  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely, 
but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  hia  pi^  his  secret 
wish  should  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  by  the  blunders  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm.     Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate 
him  learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accuse 
him  of  shuffling.    He  quietly  referred  them  to 
his  declaration,   and  assured   them  that  his 
views  had  undergone  no  change  since  that  in- 
strument had  been  arawn  up.    So  skilfully 
did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their  discoid 
seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have 
weakened  his  hands ;  but  it  broke  forth  with 
violence  when  his  oontrol  was  withdrawn,  i^ 
terrupted  the  harmony  of  convivial  meetinn» 
and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the 
house  of  God*    Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide 
fh)m  others  and  from  himself,  by  an  ostenttr 
tious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  plain  fact 
that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some 
of  his  new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine 
at  the  royal  amnes^  which  had  just  been  grsp 
ciously  offered  to  them.    They  wanted  no  par- 
don, they  said.     They  would  make  the  king 
ask  pardon  before  they  had  done  with  him. 
Still  more  alarming  and  disgusting  to  evexy 
good  Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral.    As  soon  as  the  cfficiat- 
ing  minister  began  to  read  the  collect  .for  ths 
king,  Burnet,  among  whose  many  good  quaUr 
ties  self-command  and  a  fine  sense  dt  ths  bo- 
coming  cannot  be   reckoned,    rose  from   hia 
knees,  sat  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  soma 
contemptuous  noises  which  disturbed  the  d» 
votions  of  the  whole  congr option,  f 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  wnich  divided 
the  prince's  camp  had  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring their  strength.  The  royal  commissioneni 
were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed,  and  it 
was  thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
urgency,  there  should  be  sugh  delaj.    But,  in 
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tratt,' nether  JaxnM  nor  miliarn  iras  dcBuroiis 
that  negotiations  ehoold  speedily  commence; 
for  James  wished  only^to  gain  time  sufficient 
for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into  France,  and 
the  position  of  William  became  every  day  more 
eommanding.  At  length  the  prince  caused  it 
to  be  notified  to  the  commissioners  that  he 
would  meet  them  at  Hungerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal 
distance  ftrom  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it 
^as  well  situated  for  a  rendezvous  of  his  most 
important  adherents.  At  Salisbury  were  those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the 
vest,  and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefs  of  the 
northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday^  the  sixth  of  December,  he 
reached  Hungerfbrd.  The  little  town  was  soon 
crowded  with  men  of  rank  and  note  who  came 
thither  from  opposite  quarters.  The  prince  was 
escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The  north- 
em  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irre- 
gular cavalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horse* 
manship  moved  the  mirth  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  splendour  and  precision  of  regular  armies.'*^ 
•  "While  the  prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp 
enoounter  took  place  between  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  troops  and  six  hundred  Irish,  wlio 
were  posted  at  Reading.  The  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  on 
this  occasion.  Though  greatiy  outnumbered, 
they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the  sing's  forces  in 
eonfbsion  through  the  streets  of  the  town  into 
the  market-place.  There  the  Irish  attempted 
to  rally ;  but,  being  vigorously  attacked  in 
tronty  and  fired  upqp  at  the  same  time  by  the 
inhabitants  from  the  windows  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  they  soon  lost  heart  and  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  their  colours  and  of  fifty  men.  Of 
the  conquerors  only  five  fell.  The  satisfaction 
which  this  news  gave  to  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed. 
There  was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to 
gall  their  national  feelings.  The  Dutch  had  not 
beaten  the  English,  but  had  assisted  an  Bnglish 
town  to  free  itself  Arom  the  insupportable  do- 
minion of  the  Irish. f 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
Deeember,  the  king's  commissioners  reached 
Hbngerford.  The  prince's  body  guard  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  tiiem  with  military  respect. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  con^ 
duct  them  immediately  to  his  master.  They 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  prince  would  favour 
them  with  a  private  audience ;  but  they  were 
informed  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and 
ansrwer  them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into 
his  bed-chamber,  where  they  found  him  sur- 
roonded  by  a  crowd  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities 
entitled  him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman. 
The  proposition  which  the  eemmissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make  was  that  the  points  in 
diepnte  should  be  referred  to  the  Parliament 
for  which  the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  prince's  army  would 
not  eome  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London. 
'Halifasc,  having  explained  that  this  was  the 
basis  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 
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pared  to  treat,  put  into  Willlam's  hand  a  letter 
from  the  king,  and  retired.  William  opened  the 
letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was  th^ 
first  letter  which  he  had  received  t  from  hia 
father-in-law  since  they  had  become  avowed 
enemies.  Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms, 
and  had  written  to  each  other  familiarly  ;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  regard 
each  other  with  suspicion  and  aversion,  ba« 
nished  from  their  correspondence' those  forms 
of  kindness  which  persons  nearly  related  by 
blood  and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter 
which  the  commissioners  had  brought  was 
drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplomatic  form 
and  in  tiie  French  language.  **l  have  had 
many  letters  from  the  king,"  said  William, 
'*  but  they  were  all  in  English  and  in  his  own 
hand."  He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  which  he 
was  little  in  tiie  habit  of  displaying.  Perhaps 
he  thought  at  that  moment  how  much  reproach 
his  enterprise,  just,  beneficent,  and  necessary 
as  it  was,  must  bring  on  him  and  on  tho  wife 
who  was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined ' 
at  the  hard  fate  which  had  placed  him  in  suck 
a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties 
only  by  breaking  tiirough  domestic  ties,  and 
envied  tho  happier  condition  of  those  who  are 
not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  nations  and 
churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in 
his  mind,  were  firmly  suppressed.  He  requested 
the  lords  and  gentiemen-whom  ho  had  convoked 
on  this  occasion  to  consult  together,  unre- 
strained by  his  presence,  as  to  the  answer 
which  ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself,  how- 
ever, he  reserved  the  power  of  decidizig  in  the 
last  resort,  after  Scaring  their  opinion.  He 
then  left  them  and  retired  to  Littlecote  Hall,  a 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more  on 
account  of  its  venerable  architecture  and  fur- 
niture th^  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mys- 
terious crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.} 

Before^  he  left  Hungerford. he  was  told  that 
Halifax  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
Burnet  In  this  desire  there  was  nothing 
strange,  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed, 
could  resemble  each  other  less.  Burnet  was 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tact  Halifax's 
taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act 
and  every  character  through  a  medium  distorted 
and  coloured  by  party  spirit  The  tendency  of 
Halifax's  mind  was  always  to  see  the  faults  of 
his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his 
opponents.  Burnet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities, 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed 
in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  piety, 
a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  skeptical  and 
sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
infidelity.  Halifax,  therefore,  often  incurred 
Burnet's  indignant  censure,  and  Burnet  was 
often  the  butt  of  Halifax's  keen  and  polished 
pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each  other's  con- 
versation, appreciated  each  other's  abilities, 
interchanged  opinions  freely,  and  interchanged 
also  good  ofBccs  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  from  personal  regard  that 
Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  old  acquaintanoe. 
The  commissioners  must  have  been  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  prince's  real  aim.  He  had 
refused  to  see  them  in  private,  and  little  could 
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1)6  learned  from  irhat  he  might  say  in  a  formal 
and  public  interview.  Almost  all  those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men  taci- 
turn and  impenetrable  as  himself.  Burnet  was 
the  only  exception,  fie  was  notoriously  gar- 
rulous and  indiscreet.  Tet  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  to  trust  him;  and  he  would 
doubtless,  under  the  dexterous  management  of 
Halifax,  have  poured  out  secrets  as  fast  as 
words.  William  knew  this  well,  and,  when  he 
was  Informed  that  Halifax  was  asking  for  the 
doctor,  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  If 
they  get  together  there  will  be  fine  tattling." 
Burnet  was  forbidden  to  see  the  commissioners 
in  private,  but  he  waJs  assured  Jn  very  courte- 
ous terms  that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the 
prince  as  above  all.  suspicion ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whose  advice  William  had  asked  met  in  the 
great  room  of  the  principal  inn  at  Hungerford. 
Oxford  was  placed  in  the  ohair,  and  the  king's 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  assembly  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  king,  and  a  party  bent  on  his 
destruction.  The  latter  party  had  Uie  numerical 
Buperiority ;  but  it  was  observed  that  Shrews- 
bury, who  of  all  the  Bngllsh  nobles  was  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  William's 
confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  Tories.  Aftef  much  altercation 
the  question  was  put.  The  majority  was  for 
rejecting  the  proposition  which  the  royal  com- 
missioners had  been  instructed  to  make.  The 
resolution  of  the  assembly  was  reported  to  the 
prince  at  Littlecote.  On  no  occasion  daring 
the  whole  oourse  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show 
more  prudence  and  self-command.  He  could 
not  wish  the  negotiation  to  succeed.  But  he 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  un- 
reasonable demands  made  by  him  should  cause 
it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be  on 
his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the  opinion 
of  his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by 
the  king.  Many  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
tflsembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated ;  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  bickering ;  but  William's  pur- 
pose was  immovable.  He  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  refer  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the 
Parliament  which  had  just  been  summoned,  and 
not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  of  London. 
On  his  side  he  made  some  demands  which  even 
those  who  were  least  disposed  to  commend  him 
allowed  to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the 
existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  eompctent  authority,  and 
that  all  persons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal 
qualification  should  be  forthwith  dismissed. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  he  justiy 
conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  sur- 
rounded by  Irish  regiments,  while  he  and  his 
army  lay  at  a  distance  of  several  marches.  He 
therefore  thought  it  reasonable  that,  since  his 
troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London  on  the  west,  the  king's  troops  should 
fall  back  as  far  to  the  east.  There  would 
thus  be  round  the  spot  where  the  Houses  were 
to  meet  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground.  With- 
in that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fKstnesses 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  Tower,  which  eommanded  their  dwell- 


ings, and  Tilbory  Fort,  nUch  eonmandedtKdf 
maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  \wn 
these  places  nngarrisoned.  William  therefort 
proposed  that  they  should  be  temporarily  in*- 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  city  of  London.  It 
might  possibly  be  convenient  that, when  the  Pai^ 
liament  assembled,  the  king  should  repair  to 
Westminster  with  a  body  guard.  The  prinee 
announced  that,  in  that  case, -he  should  elaim 
the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  equal 
number  of  solctiers.  It  seemed  to  him  just  that» 
while  military  operations  were  suspended,  both 
the  armies  shoiild  be  considered  as  alike  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  English  nation,  and 
should  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  En^ish 
revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee 
that  the  king  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
French  force  into  England.  The  prnnt  where 
there  was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
prince  did  not,  however,  insist  that  this  im- 
portant  fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to  hi%^ 
but  proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truce, 
be  under  the  government  of  an  ofiicer  in  whom 
both*  himself  and  James  could  oohfide. 

The  propositions  of  WilUam  were  framed 
with  a  punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  rather  firom  a  disinterested  um- 
pire pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a  vieto* 
riouB  prince  dietating  to  a  helpless  enemy.    No 
fault  could  be  found  with  them  by  the  partisans 
of  the  king;  but  among  the  Whigs  there  was 
much  murmuring.     They  wanted  no  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  tyrant    They  thought  themselves 
absolved  fh)m  all  allegiance  to  him.    They  were 
not  disposed  to  recognise  the  authority  of  a 
Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ.    They  were 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  oould  not  con- 
ceive why,  if  there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it 
should  be  an  armistice  on  equal  terms.    By  aQ 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right 
to  take  advantage  of  his  strength;  and  what 
was  there  in  the  character  of  James  to  justify 
any  extraordinary  indulgence?   Those  who  rea* 
soned  thns  little  knew  frdm  how  elevated  a  point 
of  view,  and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the 
leader  whom  thev  censured  eontemplated  tlie 
whole  situation  or  England  and  Europe.    They 
were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  therefore 
either  have  refiised  to  treat  with  him  on  any 
conditions,  or  have  imposed  on  him  conditions 
insupportably  hard.     To  the  success  of  Wil- 
liam's vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it 
was  necessary  that  James  should  ruin  himself 
by  rqcoting  oonditions  ostentationsly  liberal 
^he  event  proved  the  wisdom   of  the  oourse' 
which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen  at  Hoft* 
gerford  were  inclined  to  oondemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  'eighth  of  December,  the 

Srince's  demands  were  put  in  writing,  and  de- 
vered  to  Halifax,  The  commissioners  dined 
at  Littiecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with 
ooats  of  mail  which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  with  portraits  of  gallants  who  had 
adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  now 
crowded  with  peers  and  generals.  In  such  a 
throng  a  short  question  and  answer  might  be 
exchanged  without  attracting*  notiee.  Halifax 
seized  this  opportunity,  the  first  vrhich  had  pre- 
sented itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet  knew 
or  thought  «'  What  is  it  that  you  want?'*  s«id 
the  dexterous  diplomatist;  '*do  to«  wish  to  get 
the  king  into  your  power?"    "Not  t  all,"  sai4 
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*Hm  irb«1d  nol  do  the  least  bAjrm  to 
hiftporsoa."  **ABd  if  ho  wore  to  go  away?*' 
B«td  HalifuL  '*  Xhere  is  nothing,"  eaid  Bur- 
pet;  •'BO  naeh  to  be  wished."  There  can  be 
ne  doubt  that  Boniei  ozpreesed  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  Whigs  in  the  prince's  camp.  They 
iwre^kll  deshrons  that  James  shonld  fly  from  the 
eoontry;  bmt  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among 
tbem  nndersteod  how  important  it  was  that  his 
flight  should  be  aseribed  by  the  nation  to  his 
own  folly  and  perrerseness,  and  not  to  harsh 
^  UMge  and  well-gro«nded  apprehension.  It 
teems  probable  that*  eren  in  tiie  extrenuty  to 
wluefa  he  was  now  redueed*  all  his  enemies 
united  would  haye  been  unable  to  effeot  his  oom- 
pMe  orertfaiow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst 
enem^;  but,  while  his  eommissioners  were  la- 
bouring to  saTO  him,  he  was  labouring  as  earn- 
estly to  make  all  their  efforts  useless.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  lor  ezeoution* 
Tht  pretended  negotiation  had  answered  its 

J>urpo8a  On  the  same  day  on  ^ich  the  three 
orda  reached  Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
SRiTed  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  shonld  eome  over  London  Bridge,  and 
some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to  Southwark  to 
meet  him;  hot  they  were  receiyed  by  a  great 
mnltitade  with  such  hooting  and  execration 
that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all 
speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so 
wiyately  that  many  belieyed  him  to  be  still  at 
Fortsmonth.f 

To  send  him  and  the  queen  out  of  the  ooun- 
tiry  without  deity  was  now  the  first  oljeot  of 
James.  But  who  could  be  trusted  to  manage 
the  escape?  Dartmouth  was  the  most  loyal  of 
Protestant  Tories ;  and  Dartmouth  had  refused. 
Doyer  was  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even 
Borer  had  hesitated.  It  was  not  yery  easy  to  find 
an  Englishman  of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
nndertaks  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Bng^sh  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
France.  In  these  circumstances^  James  be- 
tkoQght  him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then 
resided  in  London,  Antonine,  count  of  Lausun. 
Of  this  man  it  has  been  said  that  iiia  lite  was 
stranger  than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  Barly 
in  life  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
Louis,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the 
highest  cmployisents  under  the  French  crown. 
Then  his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse* 
Louis  had  driyen  from  him  the  friend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was* 
snid,  scarcely  refrained  ftt>m  adding  blows. 
The  fallen  fayourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to 
a  fortress ;  but  he  had  emerged  from  his  con- 
finement, had  aga^'n  eiQoyed  the  smiles  of  his 
Hsster,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  Europe,  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  grand-daughter  of 
Xing«  Henry  the*  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  tiie  im- 
ttensB  domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier. 
fflie  loyers  were  bent  on  marriage.  The  royal 
•onsent  was  obtained.  During  a  few  hours 
l<uttun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted 
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member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Use  nortion 
which  the  princess  brought  with  her  might  well 
have  been  on  object  of  competition  10'  sove- 
reigns ;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  independent 
principality  wiQi  its  own  mint  and  with  its  0  mi 
tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the 
whole  reyenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  this  splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast. 
The  match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in 
an  Alpine  castle.  At  length*  Louis  relented. 
Lauzun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence,  but  was  allowed  to  ez\joy  liberty  at 
a  distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  England, 
and  was  well  received  at  the  palace  of  James 
and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London;  for 
in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  re- 
garded throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  chevaliers  and  viscounts,  who  had 
never  been  admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general 
curiosity  and  admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzon 
was  in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present 
emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense  of 
honour,  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  ad- 
ventures, and,  with  the  keen  observation  and 
ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man  of  the' 
world,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  er-' 
rantry.  All  his  national  feelings  and  all  his 
personal  interests  impelled  him  to  undertake 
the  adventure  from  which  the  most  devoted 
subjects  of  the  English  crown  seem^  to  shrink. 
As  the  guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  might  return  with  honour  to  his  na- 
tive land ;  he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to 
see  Louis  dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  so 
many  vici^itudes,  recommence,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal 
favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lausun  eagerly 
accepted  the  high  trust  whidd  was  offered  to 
him.  The  arrangements  for  the  fiight  was 
promptly  made ;  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Gravesend ;  but  to  reach  Graves- 
end  was  not  easy.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation.  The  slightest  cause  sufficed 
to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  bein^ 
stopped,  questioned,  and  carried  before  a  mf^ 
gistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.  No  precaution  which  could 
quiet  suspicion  was  omitted.  The  king  and 
queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When  the  pa- 
lace had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet, 
James  rose  and  called  a  servant,  who  was  in 
attendance.  '*Tou  will  find,"  said  the  king, 
"a  man  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber! 
bring  him  hither."  The  servant  obeyed,  ana 
Lauzun  was  ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber. 
**.I  confide  to  you,**  said  James,  "mjr  queea 
and  my  son;  every  thing  must  be  risked  to 
carry  d^em  into  France.**  Lauzun,  with  a  truly 
chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the  dan- 
gerous hoqour  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  begged  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  Ids  friend  Saint  Victor,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Provence,  whose  courage  and  faitb 
had  been  often  tried.  The  services  of  so  valua* 
ble  an  assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauzua 
gave  his  hand  to  Mary ;  Saint  Victor  wrapped 
iq^  in  his  ^arm  cloak  the  ill-fated  heir  of  it 
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many  kings.  The  party  stole  down  the  back 
stairs,  and  embarked  in  an  open  skiff.  It  was 
a  miserable  yoyage.  The  night  wkis  bleak ;  the 
rain  foU ;  tHe  wind  roared ;  the  wares  were 
rough :  at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth,  and 
the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where  a  coach 
and  horsey  wore  in  waiting.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  horses  conld  be  hnrncssed.  Mary, 
afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known,  would  not 
enter  the  house.  She  remained  with  her  child, 
cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm  under  the 
tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by 
terror  whencTcr  the  ostler  approached  her  with 
.his  lantern.  Two  of  her  tromen  attended  her, 
one  who  gaye  suck  to  the  prince,  and  one  whose 
office  was  to  rock  his  cradle;  but  they  could  be 
of  little  use  to  their  mistress,  for  both  were 
foreigners  who  could  hardly  speak  the  English 
language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  rigour  of 
the  English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  cir-| 
oumstancc  was  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  and 
uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length  the  coach 
was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horse- 
back. The  fugitives  j-cached  Gravesend  safely, 
and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which  awaited  for 
them.  They  found  there  Lord  Powis  and  his 
wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were  also  on  board. 
The^men  had  been  sent  thither  in  order  that 
they  might  assist  Lauzun  in  any  desperate 
emergency ;  for  it  was  thought  not  impossible 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove  false, 
and  it  was  fully  determined  that,  on  the  first 
suspicion  of  treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  There  was,  however,  no  necessity 
for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  a  fair  wind;  and  Saint  Victor,  hav- 
ing seen  her  under  sail,  spurred  back  vrith  the 
good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

Ou  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, the  king  learned  that  his  wife  and  son 
had  begun  their  voyage  with  a  fair  pji^ospcct  of 
reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same 
time  a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  de- 
spatches from  Hungerford.  Had  James  been 
a  little  more  discerning  or  a  little  less  obsti- 
nate, those  despatches  would  have  induced  him 
to  reconsider  aU  his  plans.  The  commissioners 
wrote  hopefully.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  conqueror  were  strangely  liberal.  The 
king  himself  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
that  they  were  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected.  He  might,  indeed,  not  unrea- 
sonably suspect  that  they  had  been  framed 
with  no  friendly  design;  but  tliis  mattered 
nothing ;  for,  whether  they  were  offered  in  the 
hepe  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he  would  lay 
the  ground  for  a  happy  reconciliation,  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  in  the  hope  that,  by  rejecting 
them,  he  would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  an  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorri- 
g|ible  tyrant,  his  course  was  equally  clear.  In 
either  event,  his  policy  was  to  accept  them 
promptly  and  to  observe  them  faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  per- 
fectly understood  the  character  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those  terms  which 
the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.     Tho  solemn 
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farce  by  which  the  publie  had  been  amoMd 
since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  from  SaUs- 
burywas  prolonged  during  a  few  hoars.    All 
the  lords  who  were  atill  in  the  capital  were  in« 
vited  to  the  palace,  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  their  advice.    Another  meeting 
of  peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day. 
The  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriff  of  ^don 
were  also  summoned  to  attend  the  king.    He 
exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties  vigor- 
ously, and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expe* 
dient  to  send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  comi- 
try,  but  assured  them  that  he  irould  himself 
remain  at  his  post.    While  he  uttered  this  an* 
kingly  and  unmanly  falsehood,  Ms  fixed  par* 
pose  was  to  depart  before  daybreak.    Ahrcady 
ITe  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  sereral  foreign  ambassadors. 
His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Tuscan  minister.     But  before  the 
flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done. 
The  tyrant  pleased  himself  wiUi  the  thought 
that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  inflict- 
ing on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
He  ordered  the  great  seal  and  the  writs  for  the 
new  Parliament  to  bebr(fughtto  his  apartment 
The  vrrits  which  could  be  found  be  threw  into 
the  fire.    Those  which  had  been  already  sent 
out  he  annulled  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  in 
legal  form.   To  his  general  Feversham  he  wrote 
a  letter  which  could  be  understood  on)y  as  a 
command  to  disband  the  army.    Still,  however, 
the  king  concealed  his  intention  of  absconding 
even  ft*om  his  chief  ministers.     Just  before  he 
retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in  the  closet 
early  on  the  morrow ;  and,  while  stepping  into 
bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news  from 
Hungerford  was  highly  satisfaotory.    Every- 
body withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland.    This  young  man,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and 
was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.     It  seems  to 
have  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in 
the  queen's  absence,  a  lord  of  the  bedehambcf 
should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  the  king's  room ; 
and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  perform 
this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  of  December,  James  rose,  took  the 
great  seal  in  ^is  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared 
through  a  secret  passage,  the  same  passage,  ' 
probably,  through  which  Huddleston  had  been 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney 
coach.  James  was  conveyed  to  Milbank,  where 
he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  he 
passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  great  seal  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  after  many  months, 
it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing  net  and 
dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and 
horses  had  "been  stationed  there  for  him ;  and 
he  immediately  took  the  road  toward  Sheer* 
ness,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  awidt  his  arrival.! 
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'V'ORTHUMBERLAND  strictly  obeyed  the  in- 
-^^  jauction  vvhich  bad  been  laid  on  him,  and  did 
Dot  open  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment  till  it  waa 
brrKxd  day.  The  ante-chamber  waa  filled  with 
courtiers,  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow, 
and  with  lorda  who  bad  been  summoned  to  council. 
The  news  of  James's  flight  passed  in  an  instant 
from  the  galleries  to  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
japital  was  in  commotion. 

It  wafl  a  terrible  moment  The  king  was  gone. 
The  prince  had  not  arrived.  No  regency  had  been 
appointed.  The  great  seal,  essential  to  the  admin- 
Vtnition  of  ordinary  justice,  had  disappeared.  It 
was  soon  knoyrn  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  re- 
eeipt  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his 
forces.  What  respect  for  law  or  property. was 
Gkely  to  be  found  ;imong  soldiers,  armed  and  con- 
gregated, emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  populace  of  London  had,  during 
some  weeks,  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbu- 
lence and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  united 
for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
peace  of  society.  Rochester  had  till  thai  day  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that 
there  was  only  one  way  of  averting  general  confu- 
sion. "Call  your  troop  of  guards  together,''  he  said 
to  Northumberland,  **and  declare  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange."  The  advice  was  promptly  followed.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  army  who  were  then  in 
London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  submit  to  William's  authority,  and 
would,  till  his  pleasure  should  be  known,  keep 
their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil  power  to  pre- 
serve order.*  The  peers  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and 
were  received  tliere  with  all  honour  by  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  city,  tn  strictness  of  law,  they  were 
no  better  entitled  than  any  other  set  of  persons  to 
assume  the  executive  administration.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be 
a  provisional  government,  and  the  eyes  of  men 
naturally  turn^  to  the  hereditary  magnates  of  the 
realm.  The  extremity  of  the  danger  drew  8an- 
croil  forth  firom  his  palace.  He  took  the  chair ;  and, 
under  his  presidency,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
five  bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  lords,  de- 
termined to  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  de- 
claration. By  this  instrument  they  declared  that 
they  were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and  Con- 
stitution of  their  country,  and  that  they  had  che- 
rished the  hope  of  seeing  grievances  redressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  Parliament  which  the 
king  had  lately  summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had 
been  extinguished  by  his  flight.  They  had  there- 
fcre  determined  to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  nation  might  be 
Tlndicated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  be 
secured,  that  a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be 
g:ivcn  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant  inter- 
est throughout  the  world  might  be  strengthened. 
Till  his  highness  should  arrive,  they  were  prepared 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  directions  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  A  deputation  was  instantly 
0ent  to  lay  this  declaration  before  the  prince,  and 
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to  inform  him  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  ia 
LondoQy»t 

The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tumult  They  sent  for  the  two  secreta- 
ries of  state.  Middleton  refused  to  submit  to  what 
hili^  regarded  as  a  usurped  authority;  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, A  message  was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  was 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting  his  attendance 
at  Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  wanted,  ahd  that  he  must 
instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the  same  time,  the  peers  or- 
dered a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dartmouth,  enjoining 
him  to  refrain  fix>m  all  hostile  operations  against 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  popish  o£5- 
cers  who  held  commands  under  him^ 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Sancrofl, 
and  by  some  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  day, 
been  strictly  fiuthful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, deserves  especial  notice.  To  usurp  the 
command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  king  had  set 
over  his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his 
admiral  from  giving  battle  to  his  enemies,  was 
surely  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  several  , 
honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  could  do  all  these 
things  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their 
sovereign.  The  distinction  which  th^  took  was 
at  least  ingenious.  Government,  they  said,  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Hereditary  monarchical  govern- 
ment is  eminently  the  ordinance  of  God.  While 
the  king  commands  what  is  lawful,  we  must  obey 
him  actively.  When  he  commands  what  is  un- 
lawful, we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no  ex- 
tremity are  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  by 
force.  But  if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  office,  his 
rights  over  us  are  at  an  end.  While  he  governs 
us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound 
to  submit;  but  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all, 
we  are  not  bound  to  remain  forever  without  a 
government  Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of  . 
God ;  nor  will  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a  sin  that  when 
a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has  de- 
parted we  know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent, 
we  take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  en- 
tire dissolution  of  society.  Had  our  sovereign  re^ 
mained  among  us,  we  were  ready,  little  as  he  de- 
served our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet  Had  he,  when 
he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  us 
with  vicarious  authority  duruig  his  absence,  to  that 
regency  alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction. 
But  he  has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  administration 
of  justice.  With  him,  and  with  his  great  seal,  has 
vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which  a  murder- 
er can  be  punished,  by  which  the  right  to  an  estate 
can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt 
can  be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  free 
thousands  of  armed  men  from  the  restraints  of  mili* 
tary  discipline,  and*  to  place  them  in  such  a  sitaa- 
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tion  that  they  most  plunder  or  starre.  Yet  a  few 
harnxn,  and  every  man's  hand  will  be'  against  his 
neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will  beat 
•  the  mercy  of  every  lawkas  spirit  We  are  at  this 
aioment  actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which 
theorists  have  written  so  much;  and  in  that  state 
we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  bit  by  the 
voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have  been 
ear  protector.  His  defection  may  be  justly  called 
voluntary,  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was,p 
dangers  His  enemies  had  just  consented  to  ti:^t 
with  him  on  a  basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had 
ofiered  immediately  to  suspend  all  hostile  opera- 
tions, on  conditions  which  he  could  not  denv  to  be 
liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  that  be  has 
abandoned  his  trust  We  retract  nothing.  We 
tre  in  nothing  inconsistent  We  still  assert  our 
old  doctrines  without  qualification.  We  still  hold 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate; 
but  we  say  that  then  is  no  longer  any  magistrate 
to  resist  He  who  was  the  magistrate,  after  long 
abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them. 
The  abnse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him, 
but  the  abdication  ^ves  us  a  right  to  consider  how 
we  may  best  supply  his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  prince's  party 
was  now  swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  pre- 
viously stood  aloof  from  it  Never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  there  been  ao  near  an  ap- 
proach to  entire  concord  among  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture,  and  never  had 
concord  been  more  needed.  Legitimate  authority 
there  waa  none.  All  those  evil  passions  which  it  is 
the  office  of  government  to  restrain,  and  which  the 
best  governments  restrain  but  imperfectly,  were  on 
a  sudden  emancipated  from  control:  avarice,  licen- 
tiousness, revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the 
hatred  of  nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it 
will  ever  be  fo\ind  that  the  human  vermin  which, 
neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of 
religion,  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  hea- 
then in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  burrows,  among 
all  physical  and  all  moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars 
and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a 
terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in  London. 
When  the  night,  the  longest  night,  as  it  chanced, 
of  the  year,  approached,  forth  came  firom  every  den 
of  vice,  from  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley,  and  from 
the  labyrinth  of  tippling-houses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers  and  highway- 
men, cut^purses  and  lihg-droppers.  With  these 
were  mingled  thousands  of  idle  apprentices,  who 
wished  merely  for  the  excitement  of  a  riot  Even 
men  of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled 
by  reli^ous  animosity  to  join  the  lawless  part  of 
the  population;  for  tiie  cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry 
which  nas  more  than  once  endangered  the  existence 
of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine. 
'  First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship^  The  buildings  were  demolished. 
Benches,  pulpits,  confessionals,  breviaries  were 
heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A  great  mountain  of 
books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the  con- 
vent at  Clerkenwell.  Another  pile  was  kindled 
before  the  ruins  of  ihe  Franciscan  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  The  chapel  in  Lyme  Street,  the 
chapel  in  Bucklersbury,  were  pulled  down.  The 
pictures,  images,  and  crucifixes  were  earned  along 

•  London  Oasette,  Doo.  13, 1688;  BarlUon,  Dec.  i  J ;  Cit- 
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the  streets  in  triumph,  amid  lighted  tapers  torn  from 
the  altars.    The  procession  bristled  thick  with 
swords  and  staves,  end  on  the  point  of  every  sword 
an4  of  every  staff  was  an  orange.    The  king's 
printing  house,  whence  had  issued,  dtning  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence 
of  papal  supremacy,  image  worship,  and  monas^ 
vows,  was,  to  use  a  aoarse  metaphor  which  then, 
for  the  first  time,  came  into  use,  completely  gutted. 
The  vast  stock  of  paper,  Inuch  of  wnich  was  still 
unpolluted  by  types,  furnished  an  immense  bonfire. 
From  monasteries,  temples,  and  public  offices,  t&e 
fury  of  the  multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings. 
Several  houses  were  pillaged  and  destroyed;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  booty  disappointed  the  plun- 
derers ;  and  soon  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.    To  the  sa- 
vage and  ignorant  populace,  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  country  the  just  ven- 
geance of  all  Europe  were  as  nothing.    The  houses 
of  the  ambassadors  were  besieged.     A  great  crowd 
assembled  before  Barillon's  door  in  St  James's 
Square.    He,  however,  fared  better  than  might 
have  been  expected;  for,  though  the  government 
whiph  he  represented  was  held  in  abhorrence,  his 
liberal  housekeeping  and  punctual  payments  had 
made  him  personally  popular.     Moreover,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers; and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  lived  near 
him,  had  done  the  same,  a  considerable  force  was 
collected  in  the  square.     The  rioters,  therefore, 
when  they  were  assured  that  no  arms  or  priests 
were  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  him  ynmolested. 
The  Venetian  envoy  was  protected  by  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  but  the  mansions  occupied  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  were  destroyed.     One  precious 
box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from  the 
miEirauders.    It  contained'  nine  volumes  of  memoiza, 
written  in  the  hand  of  James  himself.     These 
volumes  reached  France  in  safety,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished  there  in  the 
havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that 
from  which  they  had  escaped.     But  some  fragments 
still  remain,  and,  though  grievously  mutilated  and 
imbedded  in  great  masses  of  childish  fiction,  well 
deserve  to  be  attentively  studied. 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been 
deposited  at  Wild  House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo. 
Ronquillo,  conscious  that  he  and  his  court  had  not 
deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers ;  but  the  mob  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The 
name  of  Spain  had  long  been  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  Inquisition  and  tho  Armada, 
with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the  plots  against 
Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also  made  himaelf  many 
enemies  among  the  common  people  by  availing 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
paying  his  debts.  His  house  was  therefore  sacked 
without  mercy ;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he  had 
collected,  perished  in  the  flamea.  .  His  only  comfiirt 
,  was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from 
the  same  fate.*  *      V 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on 
a  ghastly  sight.    The  capital  in  naany  places  |ve- 
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KStod  the  aspect  of  •  dty  taken  br  etorro.    Hie 
JLordt  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted  themaeWet  to 
icstore  tranquillity.    The  train-bands  were  ordered 
under  arms.    A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readir 
oess  to  disperse  tumoltno'ns  assemblages.    Such 
atonement  as  was  at  that  moment  possible  was 
made  fi>r  the  gron  insults  which  had  been  ofibred 
to  foreign  governments.    A  reward  was  promised 
for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild 
Hoase ;  and  Ronquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an 
oance  of  plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the 
deserted  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.    A  samp- 
tQous  table  was  kept  <for  him,  and  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  ai)te-chamber 
with  the  same  observance  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  sovereign.    These  marks  of 
lespect  soothed  even  the  punctilious  ^ride  of^the 
Spanish  court,  and  averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
provisional  government,  the  agfitation  grew  hourly 
more  formidable.  '  It  was  heightened  by  an  event 
whidi,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  hardly  be 
related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive  pleasure.    A 
scrivener' who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  trade 
was  to  fumish  the  sea-faring  men  there  with  money 
tt  high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum 
on  bottomry.    The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for 
relief  against  his  own  bond,  and  the  case  came  b^ 
fbre  Jeffreys.    The  counsel  for  the  borrower,  having 
little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  l^der  was  a  Trim* 
mer.  The  chancellor  instantly  fired.  <*  A  Trimmer ! 
where  is  he  1     Let  me  see  him.    I  have  heard  of 
that  kind  of  monster.    What  is  it  made  like1" 
The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  stand  fort^. 
The  chancellor  glared  fiercely  on  him,  stormed  at 
him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  flight 
■While  I  live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered 
out  of  the  court,  *'  I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible 
conntenancb."    And  now  the  day  of  Retribution 
had  arrived.    The  Trimmer  was  walking  through 
Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well-known  &ce  looking 
oat  of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.    He  could  not 
be  deceived.     The  eye-brows,  indeed,  had  been 
ahaved  away.    The  dress  was  that  of  a  common 
aailor  firom  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with  coal 
dust ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  mouth 
and  eye  of  Jeffreys.    The  alarm  was  given.    In  a 
moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing*  curses. 
The  fugitive's  life  was  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
train-hands,  and  he  was  carried  before  the  lord 
major.    The  mayor  was  a  simple  man  wl)p  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewil- 
QtAed  by  finding  himself  an  impcfftant  actor  in  a 
mighty  revolution.    The  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
Ibar  hours,  and  the  perilous  stale  ^the  dty  which 
was  under  his  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind  and 
Ilia  body.     When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
a  few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled, 
was  dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed  with 
ashes,  half  dead  vrith  fright,  and  followed  by  a 
raging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate 
mayor  rose  to  the  height    He  fell  into  fits,  and 
was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  nerer  rose. 
Meanwhile  the  throng  without  was  constantly  be- 
coming morq  numerous  and  more  aavage.    Jenireys 
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begged  to  be  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to  that  eflaet 
was  procured  from  the  Leeds,  who  w«ra  sitting  si 
WhitehaU,  and  he  was  conveyed  im  a.  carriage  to 
the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of  milikia  were  drawA 
out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  duty  a  difficult 
one.  It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to  fom^ 
as-if  fonihe  purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  to^resent  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The 
thousands  who  were  disappointed  of  their  revenge 
pursued  the  coach,  with  howls  of  rage^  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cadgel%  and  holding  np 
halters  fiiU  in  the  priaoner's  view.  The  wretdied 
man,  meantime,  was  in  convulaiona  ofterror.  He 
wrung  his  handis;  he  looked  wildly  ont,  aometiBiat 
at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the  other,  and  was 
heard  even  above  the  tumult  crying,  ^Keep  them 
off,  gentlemen!  for  Ood*8  sake,  keep  them  off!** 
At  length,  having  suffered  fer  more  than  the  bittbp* 
ness  of  death,  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fertreaB» 
where  some  of  hit  most  illustrious  victims  had 
passed  their  last  days,  and  wliere  his  own  life  was 
destined  to  -  dose  ui  unspeakable  ignominy  and 
horror.f 

AU  this  time  aB  active  search  was  making  after 
Roman  Catholic  prieata.  Many  were  aneeted.  Two 
bishops,  Ellis  and  Levbum,  were  sent  to  Newgata 
The  nuncio,  who  had  little  raaaon  to  expect  that 
either  his  spiritual  or  hia  political  character  would 
be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  dwK 
guised  as  a  lackey  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  8avoy4 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  doaed,  and 
waa  followed  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  moat 
terriUe  that  England  had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the 
evening  an  attack  was  made  by  the  rabble  on  ft 
stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few  montha 
before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  Georga 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
eaatle,  and  which  is  still  conspicnona  at  the  noitl^ 
western  angle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Some 
troops  were  sent  thither;  the<  mob  was  dispersed, 
tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  dtizena 
were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  thia 
time  arose  a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  feai^ 
ful  damour,  passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to 
White  Chapel,  and  spread  into  every  street  and 
alley  of  the  capital  It  was  said  that  the  Irish 
whom  Feversham  had  let  looee  were  marching  on 
London,  and  massacring  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Every  where 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  tiieir 
hands,  while  their  fathers  ai^d  hosbanda  wars  equifH 
ping  themselves  for  fight  Before  two  the  capital 
wore  a  fece  of  stern  preparedness  which  might  well 
have  daunted  a  real  enemy,  if  auch  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the 
windowa.  The  public  |dacea  were  as  bright  as  at 
noonday.  AU  the  great  avenuea  wereMirricaded. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  nikea  and  muskets 
lined  the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter 
aolstice  found  thcwhole  dty  still  in  arms.  During 
many  years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  they  called  the  Irish  night.  When 
it  was  known  that  there  had  been  no  cause  of  alarm, 
attempta  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 


haj  iuldo  humane  que  pnede  acons^ar  que  ae  paae  i 
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lumonr  which  had  produoed  uo  much  agitalioii*  It 
appeared  that  some  persons  who  had  the  look  and 
^bess  of  downs  jutt  arrived  from  the  country  had 
first  spread  the  report  In  the  suburbs  a  Uttle  before 
midnight;  but  whence  these  men  came,  and  by 
whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystcty. 
And  soon  news  arrived  from  many  quartaM  which 
bewildered  the  public  mind  still  more.  Iro  panic 
had  net  been  confined  to  Iiondon.  The  cry  that 
disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  coming  to^urder  the 
JElfotestants  had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
taised  at  once  in  many  places  widely  distant  from 
each  other.  Greet  numbers  of  letters,  skilfully 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  ignorant  peo- 
ple, had  been  sent  by  stage-coaches,  by  wagona, 
and  by  the  post  to  various  parts  of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  hundred  towns  at  once  the  populace  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  weie 
kt  hand,  bent  on  perpetrating  crimes  as  foul  as  those 
which  had  disgraced  the  rebellion  of  Ulster.  No 
Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents.  Babes 
"Would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  os  flung  into  the  blazing 
ruins  of  what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  with  weapons;  the 
people  in  some  places  began  to  pull  down  bridges, 
and  to  throw  up  barricades;  but  soon  ths  Sixdta- 
ment  went  down.  In  many  districts,  those  who 
had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  de- 
light, alloyed  by  shame,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
popish  soldier  within  a  week's  march.  There  were 
places,  indeed,  where  some  straggling  bands  of  Irish 
made  their  appearance  and  demanded  food ;  but  it 
•ould  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  committed  any  wanton  out- 
rage. In  truth,  they  wtre  much  less  numerous 
than  was  commonly  supposed ;  and  their  spirit  was 
cowed  by  finding  themselves  lefl  on  a  sudden  with- 
out leaders  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
population  which  felt  toward  them  as  men  feel 
toward  a  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of 
James,  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than 
these  unfortunate  members  of  his  Church  and  de* 
lenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that, not- 
withstanding the  aversion  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish  race  were  then  re- 
garded, notwithstanding  the  anarchy  which  was  the 
effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding  the 
artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to  scan 
the  multitude  into  cruelty,  ^o  atrocious  crime  was 
perpetrated  at  this  conjuncture.  Much  property, 
Indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried  away.  The 
houses  of  many  Roman  Catholii;  gentlemen  were 
attacked.  Parks  wer^  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain 
and  stolen.  Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  bear  to  this 
day  the  marks  of  popular  violence.  The  roads 
were  in  many  places  made  impassable  bj  a  ael^ 
appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till 
he  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist  The  Thames 
was  infested  by  a  set  of  pirates  who,  under  pretence 
of  searcliing  for  arms  or  delinquents,  rummaged 
every  b6at  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons  were 
insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  were 
not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons 
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■and  cfieoto  by  bestainng  mtm  gninsss  ontiianil* 
ous  Protestants  who  had,  without  any  Iml  aotha* 
rity,  assumed  ^le  offica  of  inquisiton.  But  in  all 
this  confusion,  which  lasted  several  days  and  ext 
tended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mol  shewed  no  inclina- 
tion to  blood,  except  in  the  case  of  Jeffreys;  ai^ 
the  hatred  which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  mon 
affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.f 

Many  years  later  Hugh  8peke  aflirmed  that  the 
Irish  night  waa  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  tbs 
rustics  who  raised  London,  and  that  he  was  thp 
author  of  the  letters  which  had  spread  dismay 
through' the  country.  His  assertion  is  not  intrin- 
sically improbable,  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  ex- 
cept his  own  Word.  He  was  a  man  quite  capabla 
of  committing  suph  a  villany,  and  quite  capabli», 
also,  of  falsely  boasting  that  he  had  committed  itt 

At  London  William  waa  impatiently  expeoteOi 
for  it  was  not  doubted  &at  his  vigour  and  abili^ 
would  speedily  restore  order  and  security.    Thiem 
was,  however,  some  delay,  for  which  the  prince  can 
not  justly  be  blamed.    His  original  intention  had 
been  ta  proceed  from  Hungeifoid  to  Ox£>rd,whei« 
he  was  assured  of  an  honorabia  and  afibclionttb 
reception;  but  the  arrival  of  the  dqnitation  from 
Guildhall  induoed  him  to  change  his  intention,  and 
to  hasten  directly  toward  the  capital.    On  the  way 
he  learned  that  Feversham*  in  pursuance  of  tte 
king's  orders,  had*  disnusaed  the  royal  army,  and 
that  thousands  of  soldiers,  freed  Irom  restraint  and 
destitute  of  necessaries,  were  scattered  over  the 
counties  through  which  the  road  to  London  by.  -  b 
was  therefiira  impoesibie  for  William  to  proceed 
alenderly  attended  without  great  danger,  not  on^ 
to  his  own  person,  about  which  he  was  not  mwsk 
in  the  habit  of  beuig  aoUcitous,  but  also  to  the  great 
interests  which  were  under  his  care.    It  was  neos» 
sary  that  he  should  regulate  his  own  movemtaitiby 
the  movements  of  his  troops,  and  troops  could  thM 
move  but  slow^  over  the  higfawaya  of  England  te 
mid-winter*    He  was,  on  tfaia  occasion,  a  Uttla 
moved  from  hia  ordinary  omnpoanre.    **  I  am  not 
to  be  thus  dealt  with,"  he  exchumed,  with  bitter- 
ness, "and  that  my  Lord  Fevershaaa  shall  find." 
Prompt  and  judicioua  measures  were  taken  to  i^ 
medy  the  evils  which  Jamea  had  caused.    Churchill 
and  Grafton  were  intrusted  with  -the  task  of  raaa> 
sembling  the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it  into 
order.    The  Engiish  aoldiers  were  invited  to  resnn* 
their  military  eharaeter.    The   Irish  were  com- 
manded to  deliver  up  their  arma  on  pain  of  being 
treated  aa  banditti,  but  were  assured  that,  if  thmr 
would. submit  quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
neeessariesL§ 

The  prince's  ordeas  were  carried  nito  effect  wilh 
acarcaly  any  opposition  except  firom  the  Irish  mI- 
diars  who  had  been  in  garrison  et  Tilbuir.  Om 
of  these  men  snapped  a  pistol  at  Grafton.  It  nussed 
fire,  and  the  assassin  waa  instantly  shot  dead  by  an 
Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the  un^n^ 
nate  strangera  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to 
their  own  coantiy.  They  seized  a  richly-lade^ 
East  Indiaman  which  had  just  arriTed  in  the  Thames* 
and  tried  to  procure  pilota  by  Ibroe  at  Gravesend* 
No  pilot,  however,  was  to  be  found,  and  they  waie 
under  the  neoessily  of  trusting  to  tlieir  own  skill 
in  navigation.    They  soon  ran  their  ship  agtound» 


+  Clnrle*«  Life  of  Jamon,  II-  258. 
I  Secret  Hirtory  of  the  ReTolntlon. 
i  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  13, 1688 ;  Citters,  Deft.  4| ; 
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•«d,  after  aoas  blottdrfiad^  www  oompelled  to  tej 
•  tern  tbairanofl.* 

William  bad  now  boon  five  weeks  on  EngUah 
gronndl,  and  during  tbe  whole  of  Chat  timehia  good 
fortune  bad  been  uninterrupted.  His  own  prudence 
.  aood  firmneiB  bad  been  conspicttoualy  displayed,  and 
vet  had  done  leea  for  him  than  the  folly  and  pusil- 
Uminity  of  others.  And  now,  at  tbe  moment  when 
it  seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned 
with  entire  success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one 
of  those  strange  incidents  which  so  often  confound 
the  moat  exquisite  devices  of  human  policy. 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  thirteenth  of  December, 
the  people  of  London,  not  yet  fully  recoveied  from 
the  agitation  of  the  Irish  night,  were  surprised  by 
a  nimour  that  the  king  had  been  detained,  and  was 
ftiU  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered  strength 
during  the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  before  the 
«wiing.  ^ 

James  had  travelled  ibst  with  jelays  of  coach 
honea  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames, 
gnd  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  had  reached 
Emiey  Feny,  near  the  island  of  Sheerness.  There 
iay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on 
boaxd;  but  the  wind  Mew  fresh,  and  the  master 
would  not  venture  to  put  to  sea  without  more  bal- 
last.  A  tide  was  thua  lost  Midnight  was  approach- 
ing before  the  vessel  began  to  float.  By  that  time 
the  news  that  the  king  had  disappeared,  that  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  that  Lon- 
don was  ID  confusion,  had  travelled  fost  down  the 
Thanes,  and  wherever  it  had  spread  had  produced 
outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fiehermen  of  tbe 
Kentiflh  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspioion  and  with 
cspidity.  It  was  whispefed  that  some  persons  in 
the  ^b  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in 
grsat  haste.  Perhaps  they  yfem  Jesuits;  perhaps 
they  were  rkb.  Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated 
«|  once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of  plun- 
der, boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make 
aiiL  The  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go 
on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  The 
king's  appearance  excited  suspicion.  **  It  is  Father 
Petre,"  cried  one  ruffian ;  *<  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
jauM."  ''Search  the  hatche^fiiced  old  Jesuit,"  be- 
came the  general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and 
poshed  about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken 
from  him.  He  had  about  him  his  coronation  ring, 
«id  some  other  trinkets  of  great  value;  but  thei» 
fscaped  the  search  oi  the  robbeia,  who,  indeed,  were 
ao  ignorant  of  jewelry  that  they  took  his  diamond 
bucklee  for  bits  of  glaas. 

At  length  the  prisoners  wars  put  on  shore  and 
(parried  to  an  inn.  A  crowd  had  assembled  there 
to  see  them ;  and  James,  though  disguised  by  a  wig 
.  eC  different  shape  and  eoimr  from  that  which  he 
Woal^  wore,  was  at  onc6  recognised.  For  a  mo- 
■seot  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed;  but  the 
axhoitations  of  their  chieA  revived  tl^ir  courage; 
•od  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and 
bitterly  bated,  inflamed  their  fury.  Hla  park  was 
IB  the  neighbourhood',  and  at  that  veiy  moment  a 
band  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house 
and  shooting  the  deer.  The  multitude  assured  the 
king  that  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  but  they  refused 
t^  let  blm  deport  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Win- 
dteisea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  lealous  Royalist,  hesd 
mi  liis  Finch  fiLmtly,and  first  cousin  of  Nottingham, 
was  then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the  coast,  ac- 
companied by  some  Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their 
intervention  the  king  was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
^iOQient  lodging ;  but  he  was  still  a  prisoner.    The 


mob  kept  constant  watdi  rocnd  the  house  to  whidli 
he  had  been  carried,  and  some  of  the  ring-leaders 
lay  at  the  -door  of  his  bed-room.  His  demeaneis 
meantime,  was  that  of  a  man,  all  tbe  nerves  of 
whose  mind  had  beien  broken  by  the  load  of  mie* 
fortunes.  Sometinles  he  spoke  so  haughtily  that 
the  mpttcs  who  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked 
into  making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  him- 
self to  supplication.  **Let  me  go,"  he  cried;  ''get 
me  a  boat  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  bunting  far 
my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now,  it  will  fie 
too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your  heads.  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On  this  last 
text  he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He 
harangued  on  a  strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  tha 
dtsot^ence  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College^ 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  wefl^ 
on  the  disloyalty  of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the  vii^ 
tues  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  be  had  uo* 
fortunately  loA  "  What  have  I  donel"  he  de- 
manded of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  biok 
"  Tell  me  the  truth.  What  error  have  I  committed?* 
Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  tOD 
humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  batv 
risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in 
pitying  silence,  f 

When  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopped,  ii^ 
suited,  roughly  handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  ha 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rude  cbVirlab 
reached  the  capital,  many  various  passions  weie 
roused.  Rigkl  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  houm 
before,  begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  ^;om 
their  allegiance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings.  Ha 
had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not  consun»- 
mated  his  abdication.  If  he  should  resume  his  regal 
office,  could  they,  on  Aeir  principles,  refuse  to  pay 
him  obedience  1  Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw 
with  concern  that  all  the  disputes  which  the  flight 
of  the  tyrant  had  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and 
exasperated  by  his  return.  Some  of  the  common 
people,  though  still  smarting  from  recent  wronga, 
were  touched  with  compassion  for  a  great  prinoa 
outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were  willing  to  entertam 
a  hope,  more  honourable  to  their  good  nature  than 
to  their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent 
of  the  errore  which  had  brought  on  him  so  tenibla 
a  punishment 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  tha 
king  was  still  in  £nglaiid,  Sancrofl,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  aa  chief  of  the  provisional  government,  ah*  , 
sented  himself  from  the  sittings  of  the  peere.  Hal^ 
fax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch  head- 
quarters, was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentimenta 
had  undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both 
pubUc  and  private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join 
the  Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine  the  evi- 
dence which  baa  come  down  to  us  will  be  of  opinion 
that  be  accepted  the  ofl&oe  of  royal  commissioner 
in  the  sincere  hope  of  efiecting  an  accommodatioli 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  on  (bat  terms.  Tha 
negotiation  had  commenced  prosperously;  theprinoa 
had  ofiered  terms  which  the  king  could  not  but  a«h 
knowledge  to  be  fidr;  the  eloquent  and  ingeniona 
Trimmer  might  fatter  himself  that  he  should  ba 
able  to  mediate  between  infuriated  factions,  to  di<». 
tate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to 
secure  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country, 
without  exposing  her  to  the  nsks  inseparable  from. 
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'•  change  of  djm<urty  and  a  dvpnted  meceflsion. 
While  he  was  pleaam^  himself  with  thoughts  ao 
atgreeable  to  hts  temper,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
ideoeiredi  and  had  been  nsed  as  an  instrament  lor 
deceiving  the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hangerfbrd 
•had  been  a  fool's  errand.  The  king  had  never 
meant  to  abide  by  the  terms  which  be  hod  inatructed 
•his  commissioners  to  propose.  He  had  charged 
.them  to  declare  tiiat  he  was  willing  to  submit  all 
«the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he 

•  had  sufnmoned ;  and,  while  they  were  delivering  his 
'message,  he  had  burned  the  writs,  made  away  with 

the  seal,  let  loose  the  army,  suspended  the  adminia- 
^Iration  of  justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  dad 
>^om  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an  amieable 
•mngement  was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  felt, 
It  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation  natural  to  a  man 
•widely  renowned  for  wiadom,  who  finds  that  he  has 
-been  duped  by  an  understanding  immaaaurably  in- 
ferior to  his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great 
master  of  ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
' ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment  and  his  resent- 
ment alike  indnced  him  to  relinquish  the  schemes 
'Of  reconciliation  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  in- 
tent, and  to  place  himaelf  at  the  head  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  raising  William  to  the  throne.  * 

•  ^  A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  Lords 
'While  Halifax  presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own 
haiid-writing.t  No  precaution,  which  aeemed  ne- 
•eeasaiy  for  the  prevention  of  outrage  and  robbery, 
yrtm  omitted.  The  peers  took  on  themselves  the 
iMponsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble 
xose  again,  the  soldiers  should  fire  vrith  bullets.  Jef- 
fi«y8  was  brought  to  Whitehall  and  inteirogated  as 

'  to  what  had  become  of  the  great  seal  and  the  vrrits. 
At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  remanded  to 
'tiie  Tower,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life  could  be 
safe;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  Uessing  those 
who  had  given  him  the  protection  of  a  prison.    A 

•  Whig  nobleman  moved  that  Oates  should  bo  set  at 
liberty,  but  this  motion  was  overruled^ 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and 
Hali&x  was  about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed 
•that  a  messenger  firom  Sheemess  was  in  attendance. 
No  occurrence  could  be  mors  perplexing  or  annoy- 
•ing.  To  do  any  thing,  to  do  nothing,  was  to  incur 
a  grave  responsibility.  Halifax,  wishing  probably 
to  obtain  time  for  communication  with  the  prince, 
would  have  adjourned  the  meeting;  but  Mulgrave 
•begged  the  Lords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  introduced 
•the  messenger.  ^The  man  toki  his  story  with  many 
•toait,  and  produced  a  letter  written  in  the  king^ 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person,  but 
imi^oring  the  aid  of  all  good  Engiishmen.f 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  poasible  to  disre- 
gard. The  Lords  ordered  FeversfaAm  to  hasten 
with  a.  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  to  the  place  where 
the  king  was  detained,  and  to  set  his  majesty  at 
liberty. 

■  Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of 
jthe  royal  cause  had  set  out  to  aaaist  and  comfort 
iheir  unhappy  master.  They  found  him  strietly 
loonfined,  and  were  not  auffered  to  enter  his  pre- 
•senoe  till  they  had  delivered  up  their  aworda.  The 
eonoourse  of  peofde  about  him  was  by  this  time 
immense.    Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour. 

•  B«re9by  wm  told,  hy  k  lady  vhom  he  does  not  name, 
that  the  king  had  no  intention  of  witbdrawin£till  he  re- 
eeived  a  letter  firom  Halifkx,  who  was  then  at  Hnngerford. 
The  letter,  she  Raid,  informed  hii  mi^jeetj  that,  if  ha  ata^od, 
his  life  would  bo  in  danger.  Thia  is  eertalnlj  a  more  ro- 
uanee.  The  king,  b«for«  the  commiiwioncrs  left  London, 
iiad  told  Barillon  that'thoir  embaesy  was  amere  feint,  and 
bed  expressed  a  full  resQliatUm  to  leave  the  oonatxy.    Ills 


kood  had  brought  n  lai^ie  body  of  militia  tejsOMid 
him.    They  had  imag^ed  most  erroneously  that 
by.  detaining  htm  they  were  ingratiating  themselves 
with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  when 
they  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  king  had 
undergone  was  disapproved  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  London,  and  that  a  body  of  cavalry  wu 
on  the  road  to  release  him.    Feversham  soon  a^ 
rived.    He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sittingboume ;  but 
there  waa  no  occasion  to  use  force.    The  king  wu 
suffered  to  depart  without  opposition,  and  was  r^ 
moved  by  his  friends  to  Rochester,  where  he  took 
some  rest,  which  he  greatly  needed.    He  was  in  a 
pitiable  state.     Not  only  was  his  understanding, 
which  had  never  been  veiy  dear,  altogether  bewil- 
dered, but  the  personal  courage  which,  when  a. 
young  man,  he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  bolh 
by  sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him.    The  rou^^ 
coiporeal  usage  which  he  had  now,  for  the  first 
time,  undeigone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  him 
more  than  any  other  event  of  his  checkered  lifb. 
The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  favourites,  of  hia 
fiimily,  aflfected  him  leas  than  the  indignities  whidi 
he  su&red  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.    The  r^ 
membrance  of  those  indignities  continued  long  to 
rankle  in  hia  heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed    . 
itself  in  a  way  wMch  moved  all  Europe  to  con- 
tomptnous  mirth.    In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exQe 
he  attempted  to  lure  back  his  aubjecte  by  offering 
them  an  amnea^.    The  amnesty  was  accompanied 
by  a  long  list  of  exceptions ;  and  in  this  list  the  poot 
fuhermen  who  had  searched  hia  pockete  rudely  ap> 
peared  side  by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby. 
From  thia  drcumstanco  we  may  judge  how  keenly 
be  must  have  felt  the  outrage  while  it  was  still  ra* 
oentll 

Yet,  had  he  poasessed  an  ordinary  measure  df 
good  sense,  he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  ha4 
detained  him  had  unintentionally  done  him  a  great 
service.  The  evento  which  had  taken  place  during 
hia  abaence  from  his  capital  ought  to  have  con^ 
vinced  him  that,  if  he  had  aucceeded  in  escaping, 
he  never  would  have  returned.  In  his  own  despite  ha 
had  been  saved  fix>m  ruin.  He  had  another  chance, 
a  last  chance.  Great  as  his  ofifences  had  been,  to 
dethrone  him,  while  he  remained  in  his  kingdom 
and  ofiered  to  assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  five 
Parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  aeemed  disposed  to  r^ 
main.  He  sent  Feversham  from  Rochester  vrith  n 
letter  to  William.  The  substance  of  the  letter  waa 
that  his  majesty  waa  on  his  way  back  to  White- 
hall, that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  conference 
with  the  prince,  and  that  Saint  Jamea'a  Falaca 
ahould  be  fitted  up  for  his  h]ghne88.ir 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned 
with  deep  mortification  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  coaat  of  Kent.  Just  before  the  news 
arrived,  those  who  approached  him  observed  that 
his  spirite  were  unusually  high.  He  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  rejoice*  A  vacant  throne  waa  before  htnu 
AU  partiea,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice,  invite 
him  to  mount  it«  On  a  sudden  his  prospecte  wfis 
overcast  The  abdicadon,  it  appeared,  had  not 
been  completed.    A  large  proportion  of  his  own 


dear,  from  Rereebj*!  own  nawmti-B^  *^^t  Half^T^^AngM 
himself  ehameftilly  used. 
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tKkimen  wontd  limine  scniplet  aboot  deponing  a 
king  who  remained  among  tliem,  who  invited  them 
to  represent  then*  grievances  in  a  parftamentary  way, 
and  who  promised  fuH  redrea^  It  waa  neeeaaary 
that  the  prince  should  efxamine  his  new  position^ 
and  determine  on  a  new  line  of  action.  No  eonrae 
was  open  to  him  which  was  altogether  free  fVom 
objections,  no  course  which  would  place  him  in  a 
tltuation  so  advantageous  as  that  which  .he  had  oe- 
eupied  a  few  hours  beibre.  Yet  something  might 
))e  done.  The  king's  first  attempt  to  escape  had 
fefled.  What  was  now  most  to  be  desired  was  that 
lie  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better  aue- 
'oeas.  He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and  entieed. 
The  liberality  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
'  the  negotiation  at  Hungerfbr^,  and  which  he  had 
tequited  by  a  breach  of  faith)  would  now  be  oat  of 
'  aeason.  No  tenns  of  accommodation  must  be  pro- 
' posed  to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  Diust 
be  coldly  answered.  '  No  Tiolence  must  be  used  to- 
ward him,  or  even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not 
be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threatening 
violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  his 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to  fly. 
All  frcilities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed  wHhin 
'  his  reach;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  shoakl 
&ot  again  be  stopi^d  by  any  ofllcious  blunderer. 

Such  was  William's  plan ;  and  the  abiKty  and 
'  determination  with  which  he  carried  it  into  eflbct 
present  a  strange  contrast  ta  the  fblly  and  cowaidice 
'  witli  which  he  had  to  deal.    He  soon  had  an  et« 
oellent  opportunity  of  commencing  his  system  of  in- 
'  iimidation.    Peversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with 
iames*s  letter.    The  messenger  had  not  been  very, 
JudictQusly  selected.    It  was  he  who  had  disbanded 
ihe  royal  army.    To  him  primarily  were  to  be  im- 
nuted  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish  night. 
His  oond uct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.    Wil- 
liam had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few  wonls 
-  of  menace ;  and  a  few  \rords  of  menace  flt>m  Wil- 
*  liam*s  lips  generally  meant  something.    Fevendiam 
'  was  asked  for  his  safe-conduct    He  had  none.    By 
'coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  War,  made 
himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  under  arrest*     Zulestein  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  inform  James  that  the  prince  declined 
the  proposed  conference,  and  desired  that  his  ma- 
'  jesty  woald  remain  at  Rochester. 

But-  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in 
London.  He  had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and' 
had,  at  one  time,  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Continent  But  |t  length  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who  were  wiser 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  H^  ar- 
rived there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  six- 
teenth of  December.  He  had  been  appnehensive 
that  the  common  people,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  given  so  many  'prooJEs  of  thefar  aversion  to  Po- 
penr,  would  ofier  him  some  affront  But  the  v«ry 
viofenoe  of  the  recent  outbreak  had  produced  a 
remission.  The  storm  had  spent  itself  Ottod 
humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to  fury.  In  no 
qaarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insnlt  the ' 
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king.  Soma  nhim  wtam  wriwd  ••  hiiooadi  piwij 
throagh  the  city.  The  belli  of  flom6  churches  w<«i 
rung,  and  a  few  besfiraa  were  lighted  in  honour  ii 
his  ratiiin.t  Hia  feeble  miiid,  which  had  jual 
befera  bean  sunk  in  deapondencyy  was  extiavaganl- 
)y  elated  by  these  nnexpeeted  eigne  of  good  will 
and  compaasion.  He  enteied  hie  dwelling  in  high 
epirite.  It  speedily  vaeaaied  its  old  aspect*  Romiii 
Catholic  piieeta,  who  had»  doring  the  preoeding 
week,  been  glad  to  hide  themeelvee  from  the  mge 
of  the  mnhitode  in  vnnlta  and  oockloAa,  now  came 
ferth  from  their  Iwhinf^plaees,  and  demanded  pofK 
eeeaien  of  their  old  apertmenta  in*  the  palaer^ 
Orecewaeeaid  at  theioyaltaUe  bye  Jesuit.  The 
Irish  brogue,  then  the  moat  hateful  of  all  sounds  to 
Bnglish  eara,  wee  heard  every  where  in  the  coniM 
end  galleriea.  The  king  himself  had  resumed  Ml 
hia  old  hanghfinaas  He  held  a  counci],  his  leal 
oosnoil,  and,  even  in  that  extremity^  summvned  |o 
the  boeid  peraone  not  legally  qualified  to  ait  theiiB. 
He  expressed  high  diapleaanre  at  the  conduct  $f 
those  hMrde  who»  dwing  hie  abaenee,  had  dared  to 
take  the  adminietfation  on  themaelvea.  It  wee 
their  duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  i>e  dissolved* 
to  let  the  honaee  of  ambaaseilora  be  puUed  down,  to 
let  London  be  set  cm  fire,  rather  than  aaaume  the 
Amctiona  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  ebandoo. 
Among  thoee  whom  he  thne  censured  were  ao»e 
nobtee  and  pretetee  who,  in  apite  of  ail  hie  enam» 
had  been  constantly  tnie  to  him,  and  who,  even 
after  thie  provocation,  never  could  be  induced  by 
hope  or  fear  to  tianefer  their  allegiance  frow  hkn 
to  any  other  eoveieigii*^ 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down*  8caroq|y 
had  he  enteied  his  palaoe  when  Znleetein  was 
annoonced.  William  a  cold  and  atom  message 
wee  delivered.  The  king  still  pleased  for  a  pei^ 
sonal  eonference  vrith  his  nephew.  "  I  woukl  not 
have  left  Rocheeter,"  he  said,  **if  Ihad  known  that 
he  wished  aae  not  to  do  so;  but,  ainoe  I  am  heie, 
I  hope  that  he  will  come  to  8t  James's."  *"  I  m«at 
plainly  tell  yotnr  majeety,"  aaid  Zuleatein,  **  that  hia 
highness  vrill  net  come  to  London  while  there  are 
any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  1^  ordera," 
The  king,  eonfeimded  by  thia  answer,  remained 
aitent.  Zulestein  retired ;  and  soon  m  gentleman 
entered  the  bedchamber  with  the  newa  that  Fe- 
veteham  had  been  put  under  anest.§  JeoMs  wee 
gieady  distuihed.  Yet  the  reeoUectson  of  the 
applauae  wi^i  which  he  had  been  greeted  etill 
buoyed  up  Ms  apirita.  A  wUd  hope  roee  in  his 
mind.  He  fended  that  London,  so  long  the  stroog- 
hoM  of  Plpotsstantiem  and  Whiggiam,  was  len^y 
to  take  arms  in  hia  defence.  He  aent  to  ask  the 
common  ooundl  whether,  if  he  took  up  hie  rec^ 
dence  in  the  dty,  they  would  engage  to  defend 
him  against  the  priaca.  But  the  common  council 
had  not  forgotten  the  eaiznre  of  the  charter  and  Ae 
judicial  murder  of  ComiBh,  and  refused  to  give  the 
pledge  which,  wae  demanded.  Then  tlie  kh^e 
heart  again  sank  within  him.  Where,  ho  aslbid, 
wee  he  to  lo<dc  ibr  protection  ?  He  might  as  wnUi 
hav«  Dutch  troope  eboiit«him  ee  his  own  Life 
Guaidak  Ae  to  the  dliiens,  h^  .now  undeiateod 
what  tiieir  hnaaa  and  henfirea  were  worth*    No- 


of  Joy  w«re  fai  thaoiselTes  slight,  but  seemed  extraordlna^ 

ry  beoause  a  Tiolent  exploeloa  of  public  indignatioa  had 
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tfitng^  remttned  but  fl^lit';  luid  yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  which  his  enemies  so 
Inaeh  desired  as  that  lie  would  fly.* 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trcpidalien,  his 
ftte  was  the  subject  of  a  grkye  deliberation  at 
Windsor.  The  court  oT  WitKam  was  now  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  eminent  men  of  all  pafties. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fiorHiem  insurrection  had 
joined  him.  Several  of  thb  lords,  who  had,  during 
hat  anarehy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon 
tiiemaelTcs  to  act  as  a  provisional  government,  had, 
m  soon  as  the  king  returned,  quitted  London  ibr 
fhe  Dutch  head-quarters.  One  of  these  was  Hati- 
&X.  William  had  weloomed  him  wjlfa  great  satis- 
laetion,  but  had  not  been  able  to  suppreis  a  sar- 
eastic  smile  at  seeing  the  ingenious  and  aooom- 
plisfaed  politician,  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire 
m  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middlD  course  and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those 
wfao^  at  this  conjunetare,  repaiied  to'  Windsor,  were 
•ome  men  who  had  pnrdutsed  the  fkvour  of  James 
by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were  now  impa- 
tient to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the 
crime  of  having  betrayed  their  country.  8nch  a 
man  was  Titus,  who  had  sat  at  the  council  board 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had  laboured  to  unite 
flie  Puritans  with  the  Jesuiti  in  a  league  against 
Ae  Constitution.  8ueh  a*man  was  Williams, 
who  had  been  converted  by  interest  iit>m  a  dema- 
gogue into  a  champien  of  prsnogatlve,  and  who 
was  now  ready  for  a  second  apostacy.  These  men 
the  prince,  with  just  oontsmpt,  sixfiere^  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  in.  vain  expectation  of  an 
•odBencct 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all 
Ae  peers  who  were  at  Windsor  were  summoned 
to  a  solemn  consultation,  at  the  castle.  The  sub- 
ject proposed  for  deliberation  was  what  should  be 
done  vrith  the  king.  William  M  not  think  it 
■dvisabie  to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He 
mired,  and  Halifiuc  was  called  to  the  chair.  On 
one  point  the  lords  were  agreed*  The  king  could 
not  be  sufiered  to  renuiin  where  lie  was.  That  one 
prince  should  fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  8t.  Jamers,  that  there  ahould  be  two 
hostile  garrisono  within  an  area  of  a  hundred 
Mrea,  was  univemily  folt  to  be  inexpedient  Buch 
■I  arrangement  .H»>ukl  scaiceiy  fiii(  to  produce 
su^ptciotis,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end 
in  Mood.  The  assembled  lords,  thsicfbre,  thought 
il  advisable  that  James  should  be  sent  out  of 
London.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  deoo- 
lated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
okt  of  die  plunder  of  dootland  and  Ihe  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  warn  regarded  as  the  most 
faixurious  of  villas,  was  proposed  as  a  convenient 
Mtieat.  When  the  lords  had  come  to  this  oonehi- 
«io(  they  requested  the  prince  to  join  them.  Their 
^nion  was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Haiiftx. 
William  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message 
to  the  king  was  drawn  np.  « Whom,"  said  Wil- 
liam, « shall  we  send  with  itV  "Onght  it  not^" 
■aid  Halifax,  *<to  be  oonveyed  by  one  of  your 
highness's  oflfcersl"  *Nay,  my  lord,"  answered 
tiie  piinee ;  <*  by  your  fovour,  it  ia  sent  by  the  advice 
of  your  lordships,  and  some  of  you  ought  to  cany 
it*    Then,  without  pausing  to  give  time  for  te- 
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monstrance,  he  appCoiled  nanftx,  finrewsbQiy 
and  Deiamere  to  be  tlie  messengers.^ 

The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be  nnft- 
nimous.  But  there  were  in  the  assembly  thosp 
who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  decision  In 
which  they  ailected  to  concur,  and  who  wished  tn 
aee  the  king  treated  Witii  a  severity  which  they4id 
net  ventureopenly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remarie- 
able  fiiat  that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who 
had  been  a  vehement  Tory,  and  who  afterward 
died  «  non'juroir,  Clarendon.  The  rapidity  with 
which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  forward 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem  incredible  Id 
people  living  m  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprisa 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
tiie  eouree  of  revolutions.  He  knew  that  the 
asperity  with  whicii  .he  had,  in  the  royal  presence^ 
censured  the  whole  system  of  government,  bad 
given  mortal  oflence  to  his  old  master.  On  the 
dher  hand,  he  might,  as  the  undo  of  the  prin^ 
eesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the  new  world 
ivtnch  was  about  to  commence.  The  English 
oolony  in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  fnend  and 
patron;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confidence  and 
Attachment  of  that  great  interest  much  of  his  in> 
portanes  depended.  To  such  considerations  ns 
these, the  principles  which  he  had»  during  his  whole 
lifb,  osientatioosly  professed,  now  gave  way.  Ha 
repaired  to  the  princeVi  doset,  and  represented  the 
danger  of  ieavfng/th^  king  at  liberty.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril.  Them 
was  only  one  vray  to  secure  their  estates  and  thefar 
lives,  and  that  was  to  keep  his  majesty  cloaa 
prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent  to  shot  him  np 
in  an  English  castle;  but  he  might  be  sent  across 
the  sea,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda  tiQ 
the  aSurs  of  the  British  islands  were  settled.  If 
the  prinee  were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage^ 
Tyreoonel  would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  EngKsh  ascendency  would  be. 
restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  James  sh<Mild  escape  to  France,  and 
make  his  appearance  at  Dublin  accompanied  by  e 
foreign  army,  the  consequences  must  be  disastrous^ 
William  owned  that  there  ^as  great  weight  in 
these  masons ;  bet  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  i:ds 
wife's  temperi  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would 
coneent  to  such  a  step.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
for  his  own  honour  to  treat  his  vanquished  kinsman 
so  ungradously.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
genersaity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Who 
could  say  what  efiS»ct  snch  severity  as  Clarenddn 
recommended  might  produce  on  the  public  mmd  of 
England  t  Was  it  impossible  that  the  loyal  e»> 
thusiasm,  which  the  king's  misconduct  had  extii>- 
guished,  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress  1  On 
these  grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject 
his  fitther-itt-law  to  personal  restraint,  and  these 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  determination  wae 
wiee«S 

Jamee,  whSe  his  fiite  vras  under  discussion,  r»> 
mained  at  Whitehall,  ftsdnated,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  ■  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  ilanger,  and 
vneqoal  to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Dutdi 
had  occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.    The  king^ 
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ltflrtiar»  mnudl  te  ya  to  nit  m  wiwL  The 
C<>ldstream  yuaids  w«ro  on  doty  at  Um  palaee. 
Tbey  were  commanded  by  WUliam,  EUrl  of  Gm- 
TeiH  an  aged  man,  who^  mora  Ihan  fifty  yeaiB 
before,  had  been  diatinguiahed  in  war  and  love, 
who  bad  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Cieataiadi  widi 
mch  courage  that  he  had  been  patted  on  the 
■honJder  by  the  great  Gustavua,  and  who  was  be- 
lieved to  haTe  won  from  a.  thovaand  nvala  the 
heart  of  the  unibrtunate  Queen  of  3obemta.  Ora- 
vca  was  now  in  hia  eightieth  year;  bat  time  had 
not  tamed  his  apirit.* 

It  was  past  ten  o*clock  when  he  was  uifi>roMd 
that  three  battalions  of  the  priooe's  foot,  mingled 
with  some  troops  of  horse,  were  pouring  down  the 
long  avenue  of  Saint  James's  Park^  with  matches 
l^hfted,  and  in  full  readiness  for  aotieo*  Count 
8olmes«  who  comsumded  tho  foreigners,  said  that 
his  orders  were  to  take  military  possession  ef  the 
posts  joand  Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to 
retire  peaceably.  Craven  swore  that  he  would 
rather  be  cut  in  p|ieces;  but  when  the  king,  who 
was  undressing  himself  learned  what  was  passing, 
he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resist- 
ance which  must  have  been  ineflectwaL  By  eleven 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  witbdraeoi,  and  Dutch 
•entineis  were  pacing  tho  roonds  on  every  «de  of 
file  palace.  Some  of  the  king's  atteqdante  asked 
whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  surrounded 
by  enemies.  He  answered  that  they  eould  hitfdly 
nee  him  worse  thaa  his  own  subjects  had  done*  end 
with  the  apathv  of  a  man  stupefied  by  disaetei% 
went  to  bed  and  to  a]eep,t 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  whett  it  was 
again  roused.  A  little  after  midnight  the  three 
lords  arrived  from  Windsor.  Middleton  was  oaUed 
up  to  receive  them.  They  informed  him  thai  they 
were  charged  with  an  «rrand  which  did  not  admit 
of  delay.  The  king  was  awakened  from  his  firrt 
•lumber,  and  they  were  ushered  into  his'  bedU 
cbamber.  They  delivered  into  his  band  the  letter 
with  which  they  had  been  intrusted,  and  informed 
him  that  the  prince  would  be  at  Westminster  in  a 
few  hours,  and  that  his  ivjesty  would  do  well  to 
0et  out  for  Ham  before  ten' in  the  morning.  James 
jsade  some  difficulties.  He  did  not  like  Ham.  It 
was  a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  hut  cold  tad 
coanfortless  at  Christmas,  and  was,  moreover,  im* 
furnished.  Halifiix  answered  that  liimitnre  shoukl 
be  instantly  sent  in.  The  three  messengers  re* 
Cued,  but  were  speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  wIm 
told  them  that  the  king  would  greatly  prefer  Ro> 
teeter  to  Ham.  Th^  answeied  that  they  had 
not  authority  to  accede  to  his  majesty's  vrish,  bat 
that  they  would  instantly  send  off  an  express  to 
ihio  prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  night  at  Sion 
House.  A  courier  started  immediately,  aad  r^ 
turned  before  daybreak  with  WiUiam's  eoment. 
That  consent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given ;  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Rotator  had  been 
xuLnaed  because  it  afforded  focilities  for  flight;  and 
tliat  Jamea  might  fly  was  the  first  wish  ef  his 

On  the  momiDg  of  the  eighteenth  of  Deeember, 
m  rainy  and  atormy  morning,  the  ro^l  berge  was 
•aiiy  at  Whitehall  stairs,  and  round  it  were  eight 


or  ton  haatsfiUed  with  Dbteh  soldien.  Severtt! 
noblMnen^and  geatiemen  attended  the  king  to  the 
vrater  side.  It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed^ 
that  many  tenrt  were  shed;  for  even  the  most 
aealoas  ftiaad  of  liberty  could  scarcely  have  seen, 
vnmovedt  the  sad  and  ignominious  close  of  a  dy* 
nes^  vrfaich  might  have  been  so  great  Shrewe- 
bnry  did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  ftltan 
tyrant  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement  Ddameve 
was  softened.  But  it  was  observed  that  HaUiak, 
who  was  generally  distingniihed  by  his  tendemew 
to  the  vanquishedy  was,  on  thir  occasion,  less  oon» 
passionate  than  hie  two  etrileaguee.  The  moek 
embaaiy  to  Hungeiford  was  doubtless  rankling  ia 
hismijid«$ 

While  the  king's  barge  was  sfowly  working  its 
way  en  rough  billows  down  the  river,  brigade  after 
brigade  of  Uie  prinoe's  troops  came  pouring  into 
London  ftem  the  west  It  had  been  wisely  detor^ 
mined  that  the  duty  ef  the  capital  should  be  chiefljr 
done  by  the  British  eeldieri  in  the  service  of  the 
StiKtee-GeneraL  The  three  English  regiments 
were  quartered  in  and  round  the  Tower,  the  tinea 
Seotch  regiments  in  Soathwark.| 

In  defianee  of  the  vreather,  a  great  muhitnde 
aeiembled  between  Albemarle  House  and  Satnl 
James's  Palace  to  greet  the  prince.  £veiy  hal; 
every  cane,  was  adoined  witfi  an  orknge  ribbos 
The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London.  Candles 
for  an  illuminatien  were  disposed  in  the  windowsi 
Fagoto  for  boi^res  were  heaped  up  in  the  strseta 
William,  however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowde 
and  shouting,  to^k  the  road  through  the  park* 
Before  nightfoll  he  arrived  at  Saint  James's  in  a 
light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In  a 
short  time  aU  the  rooms  and  staircases  in  tb» 
pabioe  were  thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  court.  Such  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the 
highest  rank  vrere.  unable  to  elbow  their  way  into 
the  presence  chamber.lT  •  While  Westminster  wM 
in  this  etate  of  excitement,  the  common  oonneil 
was  preparing  at  GhnldhaU  an  address  of  thanka 
and  oongrat^tien.  The  lord  mayor  was  unable 
to  preside.  He  had  never  held  up  his  head 
smee  the  ehanoeUor  had  been  dragged  into  th^ 
justiee  room  in  the  garh  of^a  collier.  But  the 
aldermen  and  the  other  ofibers  of  the  corporation 
were  in  their  places.*  On  the  following  day  thn 
magiatratee  of  the  city  went  in  state  to  pay  their 
dn^  to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  wee  elo- 
quently  expreeaed  by  theb  recorder,  Sir  Oeorga 
Treby.  Some  prinoea  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  hn 
smd,  had  been  the  chief  officers  of  a  great  republio. 
Othsra  had  worn  the  imperial  crown.  But  thn 
peculiar  title  of  tha^  illustrious  line  to  the  pabftio 
venei^tion  was  tUs,  that  God  had  set  it  apart  and 
oonaeeinted  it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth 
and  fieedom  against  tyrante  from  generation  to 
generation.  .  On  the  eame  day,  all  the  pirelates  who 
were  in  town,  Sancreft  excepted,  waited  on  thi 
prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of  Lob» 
don,  the  fotemest  men  of  their  profession,  in  know^ 
ledge,  e)oqaenoe»  end  hufloenoe,  with  their  bishop 
at  their  head*  With  them  were  mingled  aoma 
emiflent  ditsenting  nunistere,  whom  Compton 
aueh  to  his  honMir,tnaled  vriflth  marked  courtesy. 
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A  ftw  months  esriier,  or  a  ftur  moMlM  hMr,  Mch 
cwirtety  woald  have  been  eonsidered  by  inaiiy 
Oharehnieii  as  treason  to  the  Chnivh.  Even  dien 
it  was  but  too  plain  to  a  diseeming  eye  that  the 
aanistice  to  which,  the  Protestant  eecta  had  been 
ibvoed  wonld  not  long  outlast  the  danger  Irom 
^4iGh  it  had  ^ung.  Aboata  handred  noneon- 
formist  divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  preeented  a 
separate  address.  They*  were  inoodoeed  by  De> 
▼enshire^  and  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  kwyers  paid  their  ho* 
mage,  headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  yean  of 
age,  was  as  alert  and  clear-headed  as  when  he  stood 
np  in  Westminster  Hall  to  aocoae  StraArd.  **  Mr. 
Sergeant,"  said  the  prince,  **yoa  must  have  sur- 
vised  aU  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.*'  "Yes, 
sir/'  said  the  old  man,  <*  and,  but  for  jour  highness, 
I  should  have  survived  the  laws  too.^'* 

But,  though  the  addresBes  were  numerous  and 
full  of  eulogy,  though  the  aodamations  were  load, 
though  the  illuminations  were  splendid,  though 
Saint  James's  Palaoe  was  too  small  for  the  orowd 
ofiwvtiere,  though  the  theatres  were  every  night, 
irom  the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blase  of  orange 
ribbons,  William  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  his 
ealerprize  were  but  beginnmg.  He  had  pulled  a 
government  down.  The  for  harder  task  of  reoon* 
styuction  was  now  to  be  performed.  From  the 
moment  of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he 
had  exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  laws  of 
war  acknowledged  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
belonga  to  a  commander  of  an  anny  in  the  field. 
It  was  now  necessaiy  that  he  should  exchange  the 
character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magistrate;  and 
this  was  no  easy  task.  A  single  folse  step  might 
be  fotal;  and  it  was  impooiible  to  take  any  step 
without  o&nding  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 


Some  of  the  prince's  advisers  pressed  him  to  as- 
sume the  crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of 
coa^uest,  and  then,  as  king,  to  send  out,  under  his 
gfeat  ssal,  writs  calling  aj*arliament  This  coarse 
was  strongly  recommended  by  some  eminent  law- 
yen.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what 
oould  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innume- 
.lable  difficulties  4md  dilutes.  It  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  auspicious  precedent  ret  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henry  tho  Seventh.  It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respeel- 
aUe  people  felt  as  to  the  lawfuhieM  <>f  transferring 
aUegmnce  from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
lasr  ef  England  nor  the  Church  of  England  recog- 
niisd  any  right  in  subjects  to  depore  their  sove- 
rdgn.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever  denied 
that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  vrithout  am, 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of  battles.  Thus, 
after  the  Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pieue  and 
patriotic  Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  their 
duty  to  their  native  king  by  serving  with  loyalty 
the  new  master  whom  Providence  had  ret  over 
them.  The  three  confessors  who  had  been  mar- 
wUously  preserved  in  the  fomaoe  held  high  office 
hi  the  province  of  Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister 
Mioeesaiveiy  of  the  Assyrian  who  subjugated  iudah, 
and  of  the  Penian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  N^, 
Jesus  himwlf,  who  was,  aeoording  to  the  flesh,  a 
prince  of  the  houre  of  David,  had,  by  command- 
ing his  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  Cieaar,  pro- 
nounced that  foreign  conquest  annuls  hereditary 
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right,  and  ia  a  IsgWnate  titii  la  thmmim,  -h 
was  therefore  probable  that   great  numbsre  af  • 
ToriM,  though  they  could  not,  with  a  dear  eon- . 
sdenoe,  choose  a  king  for  theaaselyes,  would  ac- 
cept, vrithout  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  by  ' 
the  event  of  vrar.t 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  vrere  reasanu  • 
which  greatly  prepoiideraftsd«  The  ponce  could  not . 
claim  the  crown  as  won  by  his  aword  without  u « 
gross  violatioii  of  feith.    In  his  dechutatioii  he  bad  . 

GMted  that  he  had  nodeaign  of  conquering En^ 
;  that  those  who  imputed  to  him  each  a  c 


foully  calumnialsd,  not  only  himself  but  the  aatrip 
otic  noblemen  and  geatleaaen  who  had  invited  him 
over;  that  the  foice  which  he  brought  with  bkm  wtm" 
evidently  inadequate  to  an  enlsfpriM  so  arduous} 
and  that  it  watf  his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  thu 
public  grievaneesy  and  all  hie  own  pretensions,  to  u 
frre  Parliament.  For  no  earthly  objeetcouU  it  bu  . 
right  or  vrise. that  he  should  forfeit  his  word  so  to* 
lemnly  pledged  in  the  feoe  of  all  Europe.  Nor  uras  • 
it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  oonquerar,  hu  . 
would  have  removri  the  scruples  which  mads  rigid 
Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king; 
for,  call  hhnself  what  he  might,  all  the  world  knew 
that  he  waa  not  really  a  conqueror.  It  was  notoii» ' 
ousljp  a  mere  fiction  to  »y  that  this  great  kingdon, . 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  ssa,  with  a  regular  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  vrith  a  militia  of  a  hna^ 
doed  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  without 
one  siage  or  battle,lreduced  to  the  state  of  a  pm» 
vinoe  by  fifteen  thousand  invaden.  8udi  a  flctioa 
vras  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitivui 
but  it  could  acaroely  foil  to  gall  tiie  national  pride, 
aheady  sore  and  irritable.  The  EngHsh  soktien  - 
were  in  a  temper  which  required  the  most  delieate 
management  They  were  oonsciDns  that,  in  tha 
late  campaign,  their  pait  had  not  been  brilliant* 
Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient  to  prove 
that  tliey  had  not  given  way  bfefora  an  inferior  fimea  - 
from  want  of  courage.  Some  Dutch  officers  hnd 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  boast  at  a  tavsm  over 
their  wine  that  they  had  driven  the  king'a  anny 
before  them.  This  mmjh  had  raised  ameag  tha 
English  troops  a  fermenf  which,  but  for  the  prinoe'a 
pwmpt  inteifonenoa*  wonld  prebah^  have  ended  in 
a  terrible  slsughter.  %  What,  in  sucA  drcumstanoas^ 
waa  likely  to  be  the.  efiect  of  a  proclamation  a»> 
noundng  that  the  oommander  of  the  foreignara 
considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful  prise  of  warl 
It  waa  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting 
forth  auch  a  proclamation,  the  prinoe  would  at  onoa 
abragata  all  the  lighta  of  which  he  had  deolaaad 
himself  the  champiim;  for  tha  aothority  of  a  fineign 
conqueror  is  not  drcumscribfNl  by  the  customs  and 
statutes  of  tha  oonquared  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
naturs^  dsipoti&  Either,  tliereferev  it  was  notaani* 
patent  to  William  to  declare  himself  king,  or  it  waa ' 
competent  to  him  to  declare  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Petitk>n  of  Bight  nallities,  to  abolish  trial  by 
jttry>  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Paa* 
liamsnt  Ha  might,  indeed,  r»«stahliriitiieancaeikt 
Constitution  of.the  realm;  but,  if  he  did  so.  he  U- 
sointhaeMBawefanariiitrBrydisceetion.  Engliah 
libevty  would  thenceforth  be  held  by  abare  tennra. 
It  would  be,  not,-as  heretofoes,  an  imaremorial  a^ 
heritanoe,  but  a  recent  gift,  which  the  gencrooa  . 
master  who  had  bestowed  it  might,  if  sochhad  been 
lus  pleasure,  have  withheld. 
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yurVMrnuk^  thmnibray  li^Hfooil^  and  pradtntljr 
determmed  to  obsenre  the  pTt^miaes  contained  in  his 
dedaratioii,  and  to  leave  to  the  Ijegialatora  the  oflkse 
of  aettlingr  the  government.  80  carefully  did  he 
■void  whatever  looked  like-  uanrpation,  that  he 
would  not,  without  aome  semblanoe  of  parliament- 
nj  anthority,  take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke 
tl»  cstatea  of  the  realm,  or  to  direct  the  executive 
administradon  during  the  electioa^  Authority 
•  itrioUy  parliamentary  there  was  none  in  the  state; 
hat  it  was  poaaible  to  bring  together^  in  a  few  hours, 
an  aaaembly  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  aatKNi 
with  a  krge  portion  cf  the  respect  due  to  a  Partial 
nenL  One  chamber  might  be  ibrmed  of  the  nu- 
neraua  lords  spiritnal  and  temporal  who  were  then 
in  London,  and  another  of  old  members  of  the 
"Baaae  of  Commons  and  of  the  maglitiatea  of  Ihe 
dty.  The  scheme  was  ingenious,  and  was  promptly 
executed.  The  peers  were  summoned  to  St  James's 
en  the  twenty-first  of  December. .  About  seventy 
attended*  The  prince  requested  them  to  consider 
-tte.state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
lesoit  of  their  deliberations.  Shortly  after  appeared 
a  notice  inviting  all  gentlemen  who  had  sat  in  the 
.  Bouae  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  attend  his  highness  on  the  monring  of 
the  twenty-sixth.  The  aldermen  of  London  were 
also  summoned,  and  the  common  council  was  re* 
qneafeed  to  send  a  deputation.  * 

It  haa  oAen  been  asked  in  a  reproachful  tone, 
why  the  invitation  was  not  extended  to  the  mem* 
ben  of  the  Parliament  which  had  been  diaaolved  in 
the  preceding  year.    The  answer  is  obvious.    One 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation  com- 
plained was  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament 
.    had  been  elected.    The  majority  of  the  burgesses 
bMd  been  returned  by  constituent  bodies  remodelled 
in  a  manner  which  waa  generally  regarded  as  ille* 
gal,  and  which  tne  prince  had,  m  Ui  declaration, 
flsodemned.    James  himself  had,  just  before  his 
dosnafall,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal 
franchiaea.    It  would  surely  have  been  the  height 
of  inconsistency  in  WiUiam,  after  taking  up  arma 
far  tfao  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded  charters 
of  corporations,  to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  de- 
fiance of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  represent 
tatirea  of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the  Lords  met 
ia  their  own  house.  That  day  was  employed  in  aet- 
t&ag  Iftia  order  of  proceeding.  A  derk  was  appoint- 
ed; aaad,  as  no  confidence  coakl  be  placed  in  any  of 
tha  twelve  judgea,  soma  sergeants  and  barristers  of 
great  nate  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  pur- 
peae'  of  giving  advice  on  legal  pointa.  It  was  r^ 
satsvd  that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of  the  king^ 
dam  ahould  be  taken  into  consideration.t 

The  interval  between  the  aittipg  of  Saturday  and 
(ha  aittang  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful* 
A  atroog'  party  among  thetpeers  still  cherished  the 
hope  tfaat  the  Constitution  and  religion  of  England 
m^ht  be  aeeured  without  the  deposition  of  the  king.. 
This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  addreaa  to 
him,  inaploring  him  to  conaent  to  such  terms  as 
mighi  remove  the  disrontema  and  apprsbensioBs 
which  hie  past  coaducT- had  excited.  8anerall,who, 
moe  the  return  of  James  fiiem  Kent  to  White- 
hally  faa«l  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  determined 
to  come  fiifth  from  his  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and 
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to  put  hiaitelf  at  the  h#ad  of  the  Royalists.  Seva* 
ral  messengers  were  sent  to  Rochester  with  leltem 
for  the  king.  He  was  asaorcd  that  his  inttuaaH 
would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could, 
at  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renonnea 
deaigns  abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectabla 
Roman  Cathdica  followed  him,fn  order  to  imploea 
him,  for  the  sake  of  their  cammon  foith,  not  to  cany 
the  vain  contest  further.): 

The  advice  was  good,  but  Jamea  was  in  no  con* 
dition  to  take  it  His  understanding  had  «iwaj« 
been  dull  and^foehle;  and,  such*  as  it  was,  woman* 
iah  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  disablecf  hiai 
from  using  it.  He  was  aware  that  his  flight  waa 
the  thing  which  hia  adherenta  most  dreaded  aal 
which  his  enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  hai 
been  serious  personal  risk  in  lemaining,  the  occa» 
slon  was  one  on  which  he  ought  to  have  thought 
it  infitmous  to  flinch';  for  the  question  was  wheAer 
he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an  ancestral 
throne,  or  riioul^  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  Bal 
in  his  mind  all  other  foelinffa  had  given  place  to  a 
craven  fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entrestiea 
and  unanswerable  sirgumenta  of  the  agents  whoof 
ius  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  ona 
answer.  His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  waa 
aasured  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  app 
prehension;  that  ooonmon  sense,  if  not  principle 
would  restrain  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  incurring 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide ;  and 
that  many,  who  never  would  consent  to  depose 
their  sovereign  while  he  remained  on  Englirii 
ground,  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  by  his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered 
every  other  feeling.  He  determined  to  depart;  and 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  negligaatly 
guarded;  all  persons  were  suffered  torepwirto  him; 
vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  distaaea; 
and  their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  ef 
the  houaa  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Had  ho  been 
wise,  the  pains  which  bis  keepers  took  to  facilitate  hia 
eacape  would  have  aufflced  to  convince  him  that  ha 
ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth,  the  snara 
waa  so  ostentatioualy  exhibited  that  it  could  impoaa 
on  nothing  but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

"The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the  - 
king  assured  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  fr  >m  London  with  intelligence  and  a^ 
vice  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the  morning. 
He  went  to  bed,  roae  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attend* 
ed  by  Berwick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went 
through  the  garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Medway* 
A  small  akiff  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn 
of  Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on  board  of  a  amaok 
which  waa  xjanning  down  the  Thames.  § 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached 
London.  The  king's  adherents  were  confounded. 
The  Whigs  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good 
news  encouraged  the  prince  to  take  a  bold  and  im- 
portant step.  He  knew  that  communications  wera 
passing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the  party 
hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  thai 
embassy  all  the  aits  of  corruption  were  well  under^ 
stood;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  at  euch 
a  conjuncture,  neither  intrigues  nor  pistoles  would 
be  spared*  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain 
a  few  da^s  longer  in  Ijondon,  and  for  that  end  onMl* 


1  Clarendon's  DUry,  Dee.  21,  22,  1688;  aarke's  life  of 
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lad  no  art  which  doald  conciliate  the  Yictorioas  party, 
fe  tiie  streets  he  qoieted  the  populace,  who  looked 
Wgrily  at  his  coach,  bj  throwing  money  among 
them.  At  his  table  he  publicly  drank  the  health 
«(r  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  William  Was  not 
/ 10  be  BO  cajoled.  He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  him- 
•ilf  to  exercise  regal  aathorily ;  but  he  was  a  gene* 
Ml;  and,  as  such,  he  was  not  bound  to  tolerate 
within  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  miKtary 

"-  iooupation,  the  presenoe  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
m  a  spyt  Before  that  day  dosed  Bariflon  was  in- 
lormed  that  he  must  leare  England  within  twenty-* 
#ar  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  1  short  delay ;  but 
■inates  wero  precious :  the  order  was  repeated  in 
Kflre  peremptory  tcims;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off 
ftr  I>over.  That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance 
night  be  omitted,  he  was  escorted  to  tho  eoast  by 
One  of  his  Protestant  countrymen  whom  persecu- 
tion bad  driven  into  exiie.  (80  bitter  was  the  resent- 
Benf  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and  arro- 
ganoe,  that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not 
guMrsJIy  disposed  to  take  a  favourable  Tiew  of  Wil- 
liam's conduct  loudly  applauded  him  for  retorting 
With  so  much  spirit  the  insolence  with  wliidi  Louis 
iHd,  during  many  years,  treated  every  court  in  Eu- 
wpe.* 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again.  Halifax  was 
qhdaen  to  preside.  The  primate  was  absent,  the 
RoyaUsts  sad  and  gloomy,  the  Whigs  eager  and 
in  iiigh  spirits.  It  was  known  that  James  had  left 
•letter  Ifehind  him.  Some  of  his  friends  moved 
that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it 
might  contain  propositions  which  might  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  happy  settlement  On  this  motion  the 
previous  qdestion  was  put  and  carried.  Godolphin, 
who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  old 
mastar,  uttered  a  fow  words  which  were  decisive. 
•I  have  seen  the  paper,**  he  said,  **and  I  grieve  to 
aay  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  will  give  your 
kmlships  any  satisfaction."  In  truth,  it  contained  ^ 
a*  expre^ion  of  regret  for  past  errors;  it  held  out 
Bf»  hope  that  those  erron  would  for  the.  future  be 
avokled ;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened on  the  malice  of  William  and  on  the  blind- 
ness of  a  nation  deluded  by  ihe  specious  names  of 
nfigion  and  property.  None  ventured  to  propose 
•that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  a  prince 

'  whom  the  most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed 
o^y  to  have  made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  inquiring  mto  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  Whig  peers  treated  the 
suggestion  with  disdain.  **l  £d  not  expect,  my 
lords,**  exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 
Rcnmdhead,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment 
against  Charles  the  First  at  Edgehill,*"!  did  not 
expect  to  hear  any  body  at  this  time  of  day  men- 
tion the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
I  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him."' 
Afler  a  long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two 
addresses  should  be  presented  to  William.  One 
address  requested  him  to  take  on  hhnself  provision- 
ally the  administration  of  the  government;  the 
other  recommended  that  he  ahould»  by  circular  ktr 
ters  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  tha 
ooostituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom  to  send  qp  r^- 
prssentatives  to  Westminster.    At  the  same  time, 

•^Cittcn,  Jan. ^  iaa»}  WHMa  M&  ^otsd  by  Wage- 
DSftr,  book  Ix. 
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the  peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  oqhf 
banishing  all  Papists,  except  a  few  privileged  pe> 
sons,  from  London  and  the  vicinity.f 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  thoprinca 
on  the  following  day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commoners  whom  ha 
had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  h^ 
reditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  ba 
punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  uft* 
willing  to  recognize  a  co-ordinate  authority  in  an 
assembly  unknown  to  the  law.  They  conceived 
that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords.  The  othef 
chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  any  decision  till  he  hada»> 
certained  the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fo^ 
mefly  been  honoured  with  the  conBdence  of  tha 
counties  and  towns  of  England.^ 

The  Commoners  who  had  been  summoned  mei 
in  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  formed  a  nume»* 
ous  assemMy.  They  placed  in  the  chair  Heniy 
Powie,  who  had  represented  Cirencester  in  severu. 
Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among  the  8up> 
porters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similaT  to 
those  which  the  Lords  had'already  presented.  Na 
difference  of  opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  que^  ^ 
tion ;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which  were  mada 
to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form  ware  put  down 
by  the  general  contempt  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  de> 
dared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how.  it  was  posnr. 
ble  for  the  prince  to  administer  the  government 
without  some  distinguishing  title,  such  as  Regent 
or  Protector.  Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had 
no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  poUUcian  vexsed  ia 
the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  disdain  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a 
moment  when  union  and  promptitude  were  of  tha 
highest  importance.  "  We  shall  sit  here  very  long  * 
he  said,  ''if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible ;"  and  the  assembly  thou^ 
the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved.§ 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  communV 
cated  to  the  prince.  He  fortiiwith  announced  hia 
determination  to  comply  with  the  joint  raquast  oC 
the  two  councils  which  he  had  called,  to  issue  le^ 
ters  summoning  a  convention  of  the  estates  of  tha 
realin,  and,  till  the  Convention  should  meet,  to  taka 
on  himself  tho  executive  administratioxul 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The  wholi 
machine  of  government  was  dlaordored.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  had  abandoned  their  functions 
Tha  officers  of  the  revenue  had  ceased  to  collect 
the  taxes.  The  army  which  Feveraham  had  di^* 
banded  was  stiU  in  confusion,  and  leady  to  break 
out  into  mutiny.  ^Hie  floet  was  in  a  scaroelT  less 
alarming  st^te.  Large  arrears  of  pay  wexe  due  to 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown;  and 
only  forty  thousand  pounds  remained  in  the  Exp 
chequer.  The  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigw 
to  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  publishe^^a 
proclamation  by  which  all  ma^istratea  were  ooi>> 
tinued  in  office,  and  another  cofntatning  orders  for 
thaooUaolionofthareveQtte.V  The aewnaodalluBV 
of  the  army  went  rapidiiy  on;  flMoy  of  the  nobb* 
men  and  gentlemen  whom  James  h&d  removed  from' 


pamphlets  onlr  by  hia  laitiala,  and  tbese  were  sotmetlmfss 
mtalnterprated.  JCafihard  attribates  the  o^tU  to  Sir  Robert 
Sootfawail ;  bat  I  have  no  doubt  thsbt  OlAialzoci  Is  li^ 
In  pntttaig  It  tato  tha  nMMitli  of  8airror» 
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810  command  of  the  English  regiments  were  reap- 
pointed. A  way  was  found  of  employing  the  thou- 
Mnds  of  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had  brought 
into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  country  where  they  were  objects  of 
religious  and  national  animosity.  They  could  not 
aalety  bo  sent  home  to  re-enlbrce  the  army  of  Tyr- 
eonnel.  It  waa  therefore  determined  that  they 
idioald  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  might, 
ttnder  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Austria,  render 
Indirect  but  efibctnal  aerrioe  to  the  cause  of  the 
Englisk  Constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion.. 
Dartmojtb  was  removed  from  his  command,  and 
the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assurances  that  every 
sttlor  should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  city  of 
London  undertook  to  extricate  the  prince  from  his 
financial  difficulties.  The  common  council,  by  a 
imammous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  proof, 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  pnblic  spirit  of  the 
merchants  of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
tlie  whole  sum  vras  raised  on  no  security  but  the 
piinee's  word.  A  fow  weeks  before  James  had 
been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum,  though 
faPB  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
valuable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days,  the  confusion  which  the  in- 
vasion, the  insurrection,  the  flight  of  James,  and  the 
suspension  of  all  regular  government  had  produced 
WHS  at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  wore  again  its  ao 
customed  aspect  There  was  a  general  sense  of 
seeority.  Even  the  classes  which  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  persecution,  were  protected  by 
the  poKtic  demency  of  the  conqueror.  Persons 
deep^  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the 
Iste  Ipign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safety,  but 
oftred  themselves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Convention.  Mulgrave^was  received  not  ungra- 
dtitmly  at  St  James's.  '  Feversham  was  released 
fivm  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  the  only 
office  for  which  he  wee  qualified,  that  of  keeping 
itm  bank  at  the  queen  dowager's  basset  table.  But 
DD  body  of  men  had  so  mudi  reason  to  feel  grate- 
lol  to  William  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe 
■gBolations  which  the  peers  bad  passed  agamst  the 
fnofessois  of  a  religion  generally  abhorred  by  the 
nation;  but,  by  the  pmdenoe  and  humanity  of  thf 
prince,' those  resolutions  were  practically  annulled. 
On  liis  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  he 
h^  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papisto.  He 
now  renewed  those  orders,  and  dh'ected  Burnet  to 
0ee  ttaX  they  were  strictly  obeyed.  A  better  choice 
oonld  not  have  been  made ;  for  Burnet  was  a  man 
of  sndi  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his  heart 
ahri^  warmed  toward  the  unhappy;  and,  at  the 
— ^  time,  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  suf- 
t  guarantee  to  the  most  zealous  Protestants 


'  •  London  Gautte^  Jmu  10^  17,  168 J;  Luitreirs  Dlarj; 
ff^MS  ItoiMEsi  atlsr%  Joiu  Vf^yV*  if  ^^^'*  BonquUlo^ 
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t  Bnraet,  1. 802 :  BonqoOlo,  Jsa.  fa  Feb*  f^  1689.  Th« 
ovMaali  of  theM  dSspatdiefl  were  bi&nsted  to  ne  by  the 
WaSiMssofilwlaiteUdTHoltaBdaDdef  tteaneent  Loi4 
aoUaad.  Ihrom  the  Utter  4iMi«kobXwlU4W>Va  very  few 
s ;  .<*  lA  temft  de  &  M.  Britanies  4  seguir  Impnidentes 
joi  perdiO  a  Io«  CaMkM  aqnella  quietnd  en  que  lee 
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I  Mcav^  del  Friadpe  paca  los  GstoUeos  qae  pndiara 
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that  the  interests  of  their  religion  would  be  safe  in 
his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  procured  passports  for 
those  who  wished  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  hinip 
self  to  Newgate  to  visit  the  prelates  who  were  im* 
prisoned  there.  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to 
a  more  commodious  apartment,  and  supplied  with 
every  indulgence ;  he  solemnly  assnred  them  that 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  prince  could  venture  to  act  aa 
he  wished,  they  should  bo  set  at  liberty.  The 
Spanish  minister /eported  to  his  government,  and^ 
through  his  government,  to  the  Pope,  that  no  Ca^ 
tholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of  consdenoe  on  a^ 
count  of  the  late  revolution  in  England;  that,  for 
the  danger  to  which  the  members  of  the  true  Church 
were  exposed,  James  alone  was  responsible,  and 
that  William  alone  had  saved  them  from  a  san- 
guinary persecution-t 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfius 
tion  with  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  sovereign  pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vaa* 
salage  of  England  was  at  an  end.  When  it  waa* 
known  at  Madrid  that  William  was  in  the  full  c&* 
reer  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  couih 
cil  of  state  feintly  eipressed  regret  that  an  event 
which,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  most  ans- 
picious,  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
tru  e  Church.:^  But  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  prince 
soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  elevation  wss  seen 
with  scarcely  less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  gran« 
dees  of  Castile  than  by  the  English  Whigs. 

With  very  different  feelings  had  the  news  of 
this  great  revolution  been  received  in  France.  The 
politics  of  a  long,  eventful,  and  glorious  reign  had 
been  confounded  in  a  day.  England  was  again 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Cromwell ;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were 
completely  changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
this  new  power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians, 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was  passing  in  Lpn-, 
don.  National  and  religious  feeling  impelled  them 
to  take  the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  English  Constitution.  They  abominated  the 
English  Church.  Our  revolution  appeared  to  them, 
i^ot  as  the  triumph  of  public  liberty  over  despotism, 
but  as  a  frightful  domestic  tmgedy,  in  which  a  ven- 
erable and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  a  xarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  Tullia.  They  cried  shame  on  the 
traitorous  captains,  execrated  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ters, and  regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing, 
tempered,  however,  by  the  respect  which  valour^  ca- 
pacity, and  success  seldom  fail  to  inspire.§  The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain,  with 
the  infent  heir  of  the  three  crowns  clasped  to  her 
breast,  the  king  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by 
ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  inteiw 
est  to  all  France.  But  Louis  saw  with  peculiar 
emotion  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Stuart    All 


XOn  Deeember  4|,  1688,  the  Admfral  of  Castile  g»ve 
his  <q>i&lon  thus:  «SBt»  materia es de eelidad  que  no  puede 
dozar  de  padecor  nuestra  aagrsda  religion  6  el  serviclo  de 
T.  M.;  porquo,  si  el  Principe  de  Orange  tiene  bnenos  sne* 
oesoe,  no8  a«egnraremo9  ae  Vranoefes,  pero  peligrara  la 
rcUgion."  The  couneil  vraa  much  pleased  on  fehmaiy  4J 
by  a  Mter  of  the  piinee,  to  which  he  promised  «^e  tos 
CaioUcos  que  ee  portaren  con  pradenda  no  sean  molester 
dos,  7  gocon  libertad  de  oonciencia,  por  ler  contra  en  die- 
tamen  el  Ibrzar  ni  caetigar  por  esta  rason  i  nadle." 

I  In  the  chapter  of  La  Brnjin,  entitled  «6ar  les  Jai^ 
mens,"  U  a  paaiage  which  deeervee  to  be  rewl,  as  ahowina 
in  what  light  out  rerolnUon  appeared  to  a  Frenchman  of 
diflttaguished  abilities. 
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tie  sfBlfish  and  all  the  generous  parta  of  bia  natuva 
were  moved  alike.  After  many  years  of  prosperity 
he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had 
reckoned  on  tiie  support  or  neutrality  of  England. 
^e  had  now  nothing  to  expect  from  her  hut  ener- 
getic and  pertinacioua  hostility.  A  few  weeks  ear- 
lier he  might  not  unreasonably  have  hoped  to  sub- 
jugate Flandera  and  to  give  law  to  Germany.  At 
present  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a 
Qonfederacy  such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during 
many  ages.  From  this  positiosu  so  new,  so  em- 
barrassing, so  alarming,  nothing  out  a  counte]>rev- 
flution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  Bhtish  islands  could 
extricate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  aov* 
bition  and  by  fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  £EiIlen 
dynasty.  And  It  i«  but  juat  to  aay  that  mo^ves 
liobler  than  ambition  or  fear  had  a  large  share  in 
determining  his  course.  Hia  heart  waa  naturalljr 
compassionate;  and  thia  waa  an  occasion  which 
could  not  fiiil  to  call  forth  all  his  compassion.  Hia 
ntuation  had  prevented  his  good  feelings  from  fully 
4eveloping  themselves.  Sympathy  is  rarely  strong 
fvhere  there  ia  a  great  inequality  of  condition  \  and 
be  waa  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  their  distresses  excited  in  him  only 
t  languid  pity,  such  aa  that  with  which  we  regard 
the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a  famished 
led-breast  or  of  an  over-driven  poat-horse.  The 
devaatation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution 
af  the  Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no  un- 
easiness which  pride  and  bigotry  could  not  efiectu- 
ally  soothe.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he 
waa  capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a 
great  king  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served 
en  the  knee  by  lords,  and  who  was  now  a  destitute 
exile.  With  that  tenderness  waa  mingled,  in  the 
soul  of  Louis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity.  He  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what  ought 
to  be  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
highest  station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion ;  and, 
in  truth,  his  conduct  waa  marked  by  a  chivalrous 
generosity  and  urbanity,  such  aa  had  not  embel- 
lished the  annals  of  Euippe  since  the  Black  Prince 
had  stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the 
supper  on  the  field  of  Poictiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England 
was  on  the  French  coaat  had  been  brought  to  Ver- 
aaillea,  a  palace  waa  prepared  for  her  reception. 
Carriages  and  troops  of  guards  were  despatched  to 
await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Calais  road,  that  her  journey  might  be 
aaay.  Lauzun  was  not  only  assured  that  his  paat 
ofiences  were  forgiven  for  her  sake,  but  was  hon- 
oured with  a  friendly  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis.  Mazy  was  on  the  road  toward  the  French 
court  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after 
a  rough  voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of 
Ambleteuse.  Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly 
despatched  from  Versailles  to  greet  and  escort  him. 
Meanwhile  Louis,  attended  by  hia  fiunily  and  his 
nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled 
queen.  Before  hia  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swias 
halberdiers.  On  each  side  of  it  and  behind  it  rode 
the  body  guards,  with  cymbals  clashing  and  trum- 
pets pealing.  After  him,  in  a  hundred  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  boraea,  came  the  most  splendid 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  embroidery.  Before  the  procession  had  gone 
fu  it  was  announced  that  Mary  was  -approaching. 
Louis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her. 
Bbe  broke  forth  into  passionate  expressions  of  gra- 


titude. "Madam,"  said,  her  boat,  «it  ia  bat  a  ml- 
ancholy  service  that  I  am  rendering  you  toiday.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter  to  render  yoa 
services  greater  and  mora  pleastng."  He  embraosd 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  qoeeii 
seat  herself  in  the  n>yal  state  coaeii  on  the  nf^ 
hand.  The  cavalcade  then  turned  toward  SwU 
Giermain's. 

At  Saint  Germain's,  on  the  Teiupa  of  a  foraH    ' 
awanning  with  beaata  of  efaaae,  and  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  wMch  looka  down  on  the  windings  of  tha 
Seine;,  Francia  the  First  had  built  a  castle,  and 
Henry  the  Fonrth  had  aonstnided  a  noble  ternoek 
Of  the  residencea  of  the  French  kii^pi,  none  waa 
built  in  a  moreaalubrioua  air  or  commanded  a  iaiiei 
prospect    The  huge  size  and  veneiable  age  of  thi 
treea,  the  beauty  of  the  gardena,  the  abundance  of 
the  springs,  were  widely  femed*    Louis  the  Foi»» 
teenth  had  been  bora  there;  /had,  when  a  young 
man,  held  his  cooit  there ;  had  added  aeveral  stately 
pavilions  to  the  mansion  of  Francia,  and  had  com* 
pleted  the  terrace  of  Heniy.    Soon,  however,  the 
magnifioent  king  conceived  an  inexplicable  diqgnsl 
for  his  birth-place.    He  quitted  Saint  C^ennain'a 
for  Versailles,  and  expended  auna  almost  fobnlooi 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  pasadise  on  a  spot 
singularly  starila  and  unwboleaome,  all  sand  or  mud| 
without  wood*  without  water>  and  without  game^ 
Saint  Germain's  had  now  \)een  aelected  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  England.    Sumptuoua 
furniture  had  been  haiddly  sent  in.    The  nuisery 
of  the  Prince  of  Walea  had  been  carefully  fn* 
nished  veith  eveiy  thing  that  an  infant  could  requiiai 
One  of  the  attendanta  presented  to  the  queefi  thi 
key  of  a  superb  casket  which  stood  in  her  apar^ 
ment    She  opened  the  casket,  and  found  in  4t  six 
thousand  pistoles.  ^ 

On  the  following  day  Jamea  arrived  at  Baint 
Germain's.  Louia  waa  already  there  to  welooma 
him.  The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  ao  low  that  it 
seemed  aa  if  he  waa  about  to  embrace  the  knecc 
of  his  protector.  Louis  raiaed  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tendameaa.  The  two  kings 
then  entered  the  queen's  room.  **  Here  is  a  gen- 
tleman," said  Louia  to  Marf,  "whom  you  will  ba 
glad  to  aee."  Then,  after  entreating  bia  guests  to 
visit  him  next  day  at  VeiaaiUea^  and  to  let  him  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  them  Ilia  buildings,  pi» 
^res,  and  plantations,  he  took  the  onceremonioQa 
leave  of  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that 
as  long  aa  they  would  do  the  King  of  France  the 
fiivour  to  accept  of  hia  hospitality,  forty-five  tho«^ 
sand  pounds  ateiiing  a  year  would  be  paid  ihem 
from  his  treasury.  Tan  thoiiaaiid  pounda  aterting 
were  sent  for  outfit 

The  liberally  of  Louta,  however,  waa  much  le« 
rare  and  admirable  than  the  exqujaite  delicacy  with 
which  he  laboured  to  soolfae  the  foelinga  of  hia 
guests  and  to  lighten  the  ahnoat  intoleraue  w^ht 
of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them,  ^a 
who  had  hitherto,  on  all  queationa  of  precedcncCi 
been  sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been 
more  than  once  ready  to  plunge  Europe  into  war 
rather  than  concede  the  most  fiivolona  point  of  et^ 
quette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but  punctilioua 
for  his  unfortunate  friends  againat  hiniscl£  He 
gave  orders  that  Maty  should  receive  all  the  marks 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to  has  ewn  de- 
ceased wife.  A  question  was  raiaed  whether  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  entitled  to 
be  indolged  with  cfaaira  in  the  pseaence  of  iha 
qaeetu    Such  trifles  were  aerkmemattefi  at  the' old 
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IMlt  of  Ftanoe.  Then  w&n  praeedents  on  both 
iides;  but  Lotiu  decided  the  point  agfunst  hia  own 
Mood.  8ome  IffMes  of  Ulttttnoos  rank  omktod  the 
eeremony  of  kiaeing  the  hem  of  Mary's  lobe^ 
laoaia  remaihedthe  omiasion,  and  noticed  it  in  aiieh 
ft  ^oe  and  witli  auch  a  look  that  the  whole  peet«* 
age  waa  e^r  after  ready  to  kSaa  her  ahoe.  When 
Esther,  just  written  by  Racine,  waa  acted  at  6fcint 
Cyr,  Mary  bad  the  aeat  of  hononr.  Jamea  waa  at 
her  right  hand.  Lonia  nodeatly  placed  himaelf  on 
the  left.  Nay,  he  waa  well  pleaiied  thai,  in  hie  own 
palace,  an  ontcaat  living  on  his  bounty  should  *a»- 
aome  the  title  of  King  of  f  ranoe;  ahottld,  aa  Kitig 
of  France,  qvarter  the  liliea  with  the  Bnglish  lions; 
«Dd  shoold,  as  King  of  FVanoe,  dress  in  vMet  on 
days  of  conrt  moomnngJ 

The  demeanor  of  the  French  nobility  on  pabHc 
oocaslons  was  absolutely  reguteted  by  their  so««- 
iteign;  but  it  waa  beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent 
th^  from  thinking  f^ly  and  from  expressing 
what  they  thought,  in  private  drelea,  with  the  keen 
and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  Cheir  nation  and 
of  then'  oi^der.  ^  Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  ftvaof- 
aUe.  They  found  her  "person  agreeablo  and  her 
depoifment  dignified.  They  respected  her  oourago 
and  her  maternal  affiMStion,  and  ther  pHied  her  ill 
fortune.  But  James  they  regarded  with  extreme 
contempt  They  were  disgusted  by  his  insensi- 
bility, bjr  the  cool  way  in  vrhich  he  talked  to  every 
body  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  chiMtsh  pleasuie  whidk 
%e  took  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versaillea. 
This  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philoso- 
phy or  rcKgion,  but  to  stupidity  and  meanness  of 
npirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody  who  had  Hie 
fconour  to  hear  hia  Britannic  majesty  tell  his  own 
aitorf  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Qermain's 
and  his  son-in-law  at  8aint  James's.* 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  excitement  pro- 
ceed by  the  tidings  from  England  was  even  greater 
llian  in  France.  This  was  the  moment  at  which 
the  Batavian  fbderation  reached  the  highest  point 
of  power  and  glory.  Prom  the  day  on  which  the 
expedition  sailed,  die  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch 
nation  had  been  intense,  never  had  there  been 
wblA  crowds  in  the  churches.  Never  had  the  en- 
thustssm  of  the  preachers  been  so  ardent  The 
itthahttants  of  the  Hagne  could  not  be  restrained 
from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house  was  so  closely 
heaet  by  the  populace,  Aj  and  tiight,  that  ararcelj 
any  person  ventured  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  his  chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  ground.f 
Aa  mail  after  mail  arrived  vrith  news  of  the  prince's 
progress,  the  spirits  of  Ms  countrymen  rose  higher 
smd  higher ;  and  when  at  length  it  vras  known  that 
ht  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords,  and  of  a 
eouncil  of  eminent  Commoners^  taken  on  himself 
^e  executive  administration,  a  general  cry  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch  fiictions.  An  ex- 
traordinary mission  was,  with  great  speed,  dis- 
to  congratulate  him.  Dykvclt,  whose 
Ntness  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  poli- 
ties made  his  assistance,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
peenliarly  Valuable,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors ; 
and  with  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a  bur- 
r  of '  Amst^am,  who  seems  to  have  been 


*  Mj  aeooant  of  the  reception  of  James  and  bU  wlft  in 
Tranee  Is  taken  cbi«fW'  from  tb«  letters  of  Madame  do 
flSvlRM  and  tho  MaMOln  at  DsagMn. 

t  AIlNvUto  to  Pra«toB,  Nav.  28;  Dse.  8^  1688,  in  tha 
lUektetosb  OoUsetlon. 

$  *"Tta  bier  na  Hosanna:  maar  *t  sal,  vesUlgt^  faaait 
XfniSlhem,kTalith0m,mi.''  ▼HMn.MS.inWaganaar, 
%Dok]W.  Ittssjaadd  «shKhhp— that^ a Tsrr  few  yiaw 
'htbf,  Bkhant  Duke^  a  Tbry  poat»  ones  wsll  knowiH  bat 


aelected  for  the  parpoaa  of  provhit  to  aU  E«top« 
that  the  long  fynd  balwven  the  honae  of  Orangt 
and  the  chief  city  of  HoUand  waa  at  an  and.  On 
the  eighth  of  Jannaiy  Dykvalt  and  Witaen  madi» 
their  appecranee  at  WeatmuiatM'.  William  talked 
to  them  with  a  ftanknesa  and  an  efToaion  of  heait 
which  aeldom  aimeared  hi  hia  ooQWeffsatiOM  with 
Bhglishmen.  His  irst  woida  were,  « Welt,  and 
what  do  our  fKenda  at  home  aay  nowf  In  tru^ 
the  only  applauae  by  which  hia  aloieal  nature  eeema 
to  have  been  atrungly  mov«d  was  the  applauae  of 
his  dear  native  e|^ntry.  Of  his  immense  popids* 
rity  in  England  he  spoko  wMi  cold  disdain,  ant 
predicted,  too  truly,  the  reaction  which  followed. 
«  Here,"  aaid  he,  "the  cry  is  aU  Heaannah  to^iay, 
and  will,  perhaps  be  Crucify  him  to^morrow.*^^ 

On  Uie  following  day  the-  first  members  of  tbi 
Oonvention  were  chosen.  The  dty  of  London  left 
the  way,  and  elected,  without  any  contoat,  Hmr  grsdt 
merchants  who  were  sealoua  Whiga.  llie  ting 
and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many  retununif 
officera  would  treat  tha  prmce*a  letter  aa  a  nullity; 
but  the  hope  waa  disappointed.  Hie  eieoHoiM 
went  on  rapidly  and  smooaly.  There  vrcfre  acarcaly 
any  conteats ;  for  the  nation  had,  during  more  ten 
a  year,  been  kept  in  conatant  expectation  of  a  Ptt^ 
liament  Write,  indeed,  had  been  twice  iasued  and 
twice  recalled.  Some  constitnent  bodiea  had,  und* 
those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the  chcnee  of  re- 
presentatives. There  waa  acarcely  a  county  ill  ' 
which  the  g^trv  and  yeomamr  had  not,  many 
months  before,  fixed  upon  candidatsa,  good  Pro- 
testants, whom  no  exertion  must  be  spared  to 
carry,  in  defiance  at  the  king  and  of  ttie  Uftd 
lieutenant;  and  these  candidates  vrere  now  gena- 
rally  returned  without  oppoaitioh. 

The  prince  gave  atrict  orders  that  no  person  te 
the  public  service  should,  on  this  occaaion,  practise 
those  arts  whidi  had  brought  so  much  obloquy  eii 
the  late  government  He  especially  directed  that 
no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  any  town 
where  an  election  was  going  on.$  His  admima 
were  able  to  boaat,  and  his  enemiea  aeem  not  to 
have  been  able  to  deny,  Uiat  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  waa  ftirly  taken.  It  ia  true  that  he 
risked  little.  The  part^  which  waa  attached  to  him 
was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  fiill  of  lift  and  energy. 
The  ^rty  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  aerioua 
opposition  vras  £sunited  and  diriieartened,  out  of 
humour  with  itaelf,  and  still  more  out  of  humovr 
vrith  its  natural  chief.  A  great  majority,  therefiireA 
of  the  shires  and-  boroughs  returned  Whig  mem* 
b6rs. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his  guar- 
dianship now  extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  bfer 
tyrants.  All  the  regular  soldiers  by  whom  she  hid 
long  been  held  down  had  been  summoned  by  Jamaa 
to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  invaders,  with  the 
exception  of  a  verj  small  force,  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  Uuke  of  Gordon,  a  gi?at  Roman 
Catholic  lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edihburgh.. 
Every  mail  which  had  gone  northward  during  the 
eventful  month  of  November  had  carried  newa 
which  stirred  the  pasrfons  of  the  oppressed  Scots. 
While  the  event  of  the  military  operations  was  still 

now  icaroelj  remembered,  ezoept  bj  JbbBSon*B  Uognipbl* 
cftl  iketcb,  bad  used  exaefly  the  ssme  illniAfmtlen  aboirt 
Jsmes: 

**WHBatoro1dtteMwlearaMle*ierf, 
HoMonui  flrit,  and  aCtar  entUff—tU  mmw. 
IMspateh  of  tha  Dntdh  aabMSsdors  aktrasoltaaix,  Jan. 
^^  1660;  Otters,  SHM  data. 
2  London  Qasstts^  Jaa.  7, 188}. 
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dQaUfal,  there  wem  «t  Sdittburgh  note  and  da- 
WiQiini  which  iMcame  more  menacing  after  James 
had  retraated  kam.  Salisbury.  Great  crowds  ae* 
•emhM  at  firet  bjr  iU0ht»  and  then, by  broad  day* 
tight*  Popee.weffe  publicly  burned i  loud  ahouU 
ncera  laieed  ibr>a  free  Parlmment;  placards  were 
9tttflk  up  setting  piioea  vk.  the  heads  of  the  minia- 
IPM  .of  th^crowJif  .  Among  those  ministers,  Perth, 
M  iUUng  th9  great  place  o|  chaacellor,  as  standing 
iUfl^in  tb9  loyai  fitvotiri^  eA  apoat^te  from  the  Re- 
Svmed  fiuth,  aad  as*  the  man  who  had  first  iotro- 
4uoed  the  thumb-ecrchw  in(o  th^  jurisprudence  of 
hi*  oountiy,  was  tlMi  nMMt  detested.  ,  UU  nerves 
wave  weal|»  hui  spirit  al^ect;  and  the  only  courage 
which  he  possetfed  was  that  evil  courage  which 
braves  in^y,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  thetor- 
^enls  of  otheis.  His  post,  at  such  a  time,  was  at 
iihia  head  of  the  council  boai4;  but  his  heart  failed 
Jiim  i  and  h»  determined  to  taike  refuge  at  his  coun- 
«Oryaeat  from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by 
the.looks  and  cries  of  tl^e  fierce  and  resolute  popu- 
laoa  ^ . Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong 
;g(uaTd  escoffted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummond;  but 
^easceJLy  had  he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A 
4km  tcoope  tried  to  suHNress  the  insurrection,  but 
.^wre  overpowered.  The  palace  of  Ho^rood,  which 
fjmd  been  tunwd.  into  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
.and  printing«house»  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge 
.heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pic- 
^  tnnsa  wara  burned  in  the  High  Street.  In  the 
<«udst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the  tidings  of  the 
king*B  fiight  The  members  of  the  government 
.g;a?e  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the  popular 
,fofy,  and  changed  sides  with,  a  ^mptituue  then 
common  an^ong  Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy 
Council  by  one  proclamation  ordered  that  all  Pa- 
fMta. should  he  disarmed,  and  by  another  invited 
Ifrotestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure  reli- 
.gion.  The  nation  had  not  waited  fur  the  call. 
*Town  and  country  were  already  up  in  arms  for  the 
.  Prince  of  Orange*    Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were 

•  the  only  regions  in  which  there  was  the  least  chance 
.  ^uit  the  Roman  Catholics  would  make  head ;  and 
.  loth  Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were  soou  occupied 
'hy  bands  of  frmed  Presbyterians.  Among  the 
.  iDsurgent^  were  some  fierce  and  moody  men  who 
.  lUd  fomerly  disowned  Argyle,  and  who  were  now 

eqiyally  aager  to  disown  William.    His  highness, 
they  said,  was  plainly  a  malignant.    There  was 

•  uiolL  a  wwd  about  the  Covenant  in  hv»  declaration. 
.  The  Putch  w»ra  a  people  with  whom  no  true  ser- 
.  yant  of  the  IfOrd  would  unite.    They  consorted 

with  Lutherans;  and  a  Lutheran  was  as  m^ch  a' 
..-^hild  oi  pfs^itj^as  a  Jesuit.    The  general  voice 

of  the  kmgdom,  however,  effectually  drowned  the 
.  icrowl  of  this  hatuful  iactidn.* 

Tjhe  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood 

./^  Castle  Drummond.  ,  Perth  found  that  he  was 

.  ,np  longer  safe  among  his  own  servants  and  tenants. 

• :  He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  as  bitter  as  that 

.  into  which  hia  merciless  tyranny  had  often  thrown 

better  men.  ■  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
^  the  rit^  of  his  new  church.  Ho  importuned  bis 
.  ppests  tox  comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and  commu- 
.iiicated;  but  his  fiuth  was  weak;  and  he  owned 

tj^at,  in  spite  of  all  bis  devotions,  the  strong  ter- 

won  of  death  were  upon  h|m.  At  this  time  he 
gleamed  that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board 

of  a  ship  which  lay  off  Brentisland.    He  disguised 
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himself  aa  well  as  he  could,  and,  after  a  long-tnA 
difiicult  ioumey  by  unfiKsquented  paths  over  the 
Ochill  ftfountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow, 
he  succeeded  in  embarking;  but,  in  spue  of  all  hia 
precautions,  he  had  been  recogni^,  and  the  alarm 
bad  been  given.    As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the  waters,  and  that  he  * 
had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  1^ 
hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.    A  ski^ 
commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer,  overtook  the  flying 
vessel  and  boarded  bar. .  Perth  waB  dragged  out  el 
the  hold  on  deck  in  woman's  clothes,  stripped,  hns» 
tied,  and  plundered.    Bayonets  were  held  to  his 
breast    Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries,  he 
was  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  flung  into  the  com- 
mon jail  at  Kirkaldy.    Thence^  by  order  of  the 
counol  (^ver  which  he'  had  latefy  presided,  and  - 
which  vras  filled  with  men  who  had  been  partakers 
in  his  guilt,  he  was  remoted  to  Stirling  Castle.    It 
was  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public  woi>. 
ship,  that  he  waa  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  his 
place  of  oonfbement;  but  even  rigid  Puiilans  for- 
got  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the  worlc   The 
churches  poured  forth  their  congregations  as  the 
torturer  passed  by,  and  the  noise  of  tfareaa^  ex^ 
crations,  and  screams  of  hatred  accompanied  him 
to  the  gate  of  his  prison.t 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when 
the  prince  arrived  there,  and  many  others  now  has- 
tened thither  to  pay  their  court  to  him.    On  the 
seventh  of  Januaiy  he  requested  them  to  attend 
him  at  Whitehall.    The  assemblage  was  Iscrgeand 
respectable.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefii  of  a  house  of 
almost  regal  dignity,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
procession*    They  were  accompanied  by  thirty  loids 
and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of  note.     William  de- 
sired them  to  consult  together,  and  to  let  him  know 
in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  oountiy.    He  then  withdrev^,  and  left  them 
to  deliberate  unrestrained  by  hia  presence.    They 
repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and  pal  Hamilton 
into  the  chair.    Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted  three 
days,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  explmned  by  the 
circumstance  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of 
the  debaters.    Arran  ventured  to  recommend  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  king.    Bat  this  mcnion  was  ill 
received  by  the  mover's  fiither  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder.     At  length 
resolutions  were  carried  closely  reaembting  the  re- 
solutions which  the  English  lords  and  commoners 
had  presented  to  the  prince  a  few  days  before.    He 
waa  requested  to  call  together  a  conventian  of  the 
estatea  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteenth  of  March 
for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  that  day,  to  take 
on  himself  the  civil  and  militaiTk  administration. 
To  this  request  he  acceded;  and  thenceforth  the 
government  of  the  whole  island  was  in  his  hand%( 

The  dedsivo  moment  approached;  and  tite  agi- 
tation of  the  public  mind  rose  to  the  height  Kxlots 
of  politicians  were  every  where  whispering  and 
consulting.  The  oofiSse-houses  were  in  a  Ibrment 
The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested.  Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough 
may  still  be  collect^  to  form  seTeral  Tolnmes ;  and 
from  those  pamphlets  it  va  not  difficult  to  gather  a 
correct  notion  of*  the  state  of  parties. 

There  was  a  very  small  fiictaon  whidi  wiriisd  ts 
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itcaff  James  wKhont  sdfMnhtions.  There  was  alio 
a  very  small  faction  which  wished  to  set  op  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  intrust  the  iBdmtnistratiQn  to  a 
cQUBcil  of  state  under  the  presidency  of  the  Princ6 
of  Orange.  But  these  extreme  opinions  were  gen- 
erally held  in  abhorrence.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  consisted  of  persoris  in  whom 
love  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  love  of  constitu* 
tional  fVeedom  were  comhined,  though  in  different 
proportions,  and  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  on- 
eonditionat  restoration  of  the  .king. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the 
bigots  who  still  clang  to  the  doctrines  of  Filmed* 
from  the  enthusiasts  who  still  dreamed  the  dreams 
af  Hmrrington,  there  was  room  for  miny  shades  of 
opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we 
shall  find  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Convention  was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three 
of  these  bodies  consisted  of  Tories.  The  Whig 
party  formed  the- fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not 
survived  the  peril  which  had  produced  it  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  during  the  prince's  march  from  the 
vest^  ^iMenaibn  had  appeared  among  hia  ibIlo#ers. 
Whflle  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful,  that 
dissension  had,  by  his  skilful  management,  beeti 
easily  ^quieted.  But,  from  th^  day  on  which  be 
entered  Saint  James's  in  triumph,  such  manage- 
laent  could  no  longer  be  practised.  His  victory, 
by  relievii^g  the  nation  from  the  strong  dread  o( 
ropish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influ- 
ence. Old  antipathies,  which  had  slept  when 
bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were  at 
the  council  board,  when  loyal  clergymen  were  de- 
prived of  their  bread  by  scores,  wheo  loyal  gentle- 
men were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
by  hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active.  The 
Rojaliat  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  al- 
lied with  all  that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  most 
bated,  with  old  partiamentary  captains  who  had 
■formed  his  country  house,  with  old  parliamentary 
commissioners  who  had  sequestrated  his  estate, 
with  men  who  had  plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery 
and  headed  the  western  rebellion.  That  beloved 
Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he  had,  afbr  a  painfhl 
struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance  to  the 
throne,  was  she  really  in  safety  V  Or  had  he  res* 
coed  her  from  one  enemy  only  that  she  might  be 
exposed  to  another!  The  Popish  priests,  indeed, 
were  m  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  No  Jesuit  or 
3enedictine  who  valuod  his  lifo  now  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  teachers  went  in  long  pro- 
cession to  salute  the  chief  df  the  government,  and 
were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true  successora 
of  the  apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed  the 
hope  that  every  fence  which,  excluded  them  from 
ecclesiastical  preferment  would  soon  be  levelled ; 
■that  the  articles  would  be  softened  down ;  that  the 
Liturgv  would  be  garbled;  that  Christmas  would 
cease  u>  be  a  feast;  that  Good  Friday  would  cease 
to  be  a  &&t ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the  sacred  veat- 
ment  of  white  linen,  distribute,  in  the  choire  of  c»- 
tbrdrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  aud  wine  to  com- 
Bumicants  lolling  on  benches.  The  prince,  indee4» 
w^as  not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian,  but  he  was,  at 
best,  a  Latitu^marian.  He  had  no  scruple  about 
eommunicating  himself  in  the  Anglican  form,  but 
hiB  cared  not  in  wliat  fonn  other  peoplo  eommunl- 
caUed.  His  wife,  it  was  to  be  fisared,  had  imbibed 
too  much  of  his  spuit    Her  conscience  was  under 


the  dhection  of  BumeL  She  heard  preachen  at 
diflS»rent  Protestant'  aeds.  She  had  reeently  said  ^ 
that  she  saw  no  essential  difierenee  between  th^ 
Chiftch  of  England  and  the  other  Reformed' 
Church^*  It  was  neoeesaiy,  therefore,  that  tha 
Cavaliera  should,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow  Hm 
example  set  by  their  fathen  in  IMl ;  shouki  draw 
off  from  Roundheads  and  sectaries;  and  should^  ia 
spitd  of  all  the  faults  of  the  heredttary  monarch* 
uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monaiehy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  sent^  ^ 
ments  was  large  and  respectables  It  included  abou 
one  half  of  the  H*iise  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of 
the  Hon^  of  Oommoni^  a  majority  oS  the  oountiy 
gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  clergy; 
but  it  was  torn  by  dissensians,  and  beset  on  every 
side  by  difftculties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party— -a  section  which 
was  especially  strong  among  divines,  and  of  which 
Sheriock  was  the  chief  organs-wished  that  a  n*" 
gotiation  should  be  opened  with  James,  and  that  he 
should  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  en  sueb 
conditions  as  might  fully  secure  the  dvil  and  eode- 
siaatteal  oonatitution  of  the  realm.f  It  is  evident 
that  thia  plan,  though  strentunuly  supportedbythe 
dergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  doe* 
trines  which  the  clergy  1|M  been  teaching  during 
many  y^ars.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make 
a  middle  way  where  there  wns  no  room  for  a  mid- 
dle way,  to  e£l^  a  compremise  between  two 
things  which  do  not  admit'  of  compromise,  resist* 
knee  and  non-resistance.  Tbo Tories  had  formerly 
taken  thfeir  stand  on  the  principle  of  non-resistanee; 
but  that  ground  most  of  them  had  now  abandoned* 
and  were  not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The  Gas* 
aliers  of  England  had,  as  a  class,  been  so  de^ly 
concerned,  (Urectly  or  indireotly,  in  the  late  risinf 
against  the  king,  that  they  could  not,  lor  vs^  . 
shame,  talk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred. duty 
of  obeying  Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  disjiosad 
to  recall  the  prince  under  whose  misgovemment 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  without  exacting  from 
him  terms  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  him 
again  to  abuse  his  power.  They  were,  thereforep 
in  a  fiilse  poeition.  Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unr 
sound,  was  at  least  complete  and  coherent.  If  that 
theory  were  sound,  the  king  ought  to  be  imme* 
diately  invito  b«ck,  and  permitted,  if  such  were 
his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and  Danby,,the  Bisl^ 
op  of  London  and  the  Biahim  of  Bristol,  to  death 
for  high  treason,  to  r&establtoh  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  to  fill  the  Church  with  Popish  dign>* 
taries,  and  to  place  the  army  under  the  .command 
of  Popish  efficem;  but  iC  as  the  Tories  themselves 
now  seemed  to  oonfisss,  that  theory  was  unsound* 
why  treat  with  the  king?  If  it  was  admitted  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till  he  gave  satbfoe* 
toty  gusrantees  for  the  security  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  forever.  For  what 
satis&ctory  guareYitee  dould  he  giw?  Ha%  Whs 
it  possible  to  draw  up  a  statute  in  language  blearer 
than  the  language  or  the  statutes  which  required 
that  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  should  be  a  Protee- 
tant?  How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise 
into  words  stronger  than  those  in  which  Jameshad 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy  ?  If  law  or 
honour  could  have  bound  him,  he  Would  never 


•  AlbeTilte,  Not.  J^>  1688. 
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have  been  forced  to 'fly  firom  YAu  kingdom.  If 'nei- 
ther law  nor  honour  could  bind  him,  could  he  aafely 
be  permitted  to  return  1 

*  It  is  pobable,  however,  that,*  in  ipite  of  these 
Arguments,  a  motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with 
lames  would  have  been  made  m  the  Convention, 
and  would  have  been  supported  by  the  great  body 
of  Tories,  had  he  n6t  been  on  this,  as  on  evtery  other 
occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  which 
arrived  fVom  Saint  Germain's  brought  intellfgenee 
"  irhich  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adherents.  He  did 
90t  thmk  it  worth  his  white  to  simulate  regret  far 
his  past  errort,  or  to  promise  amendment.  He  pot 
Ibrth  a  manif^to,  telung  his  people  that  K  had  been 
his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  instice  mnd 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into 
ruin  by  imaginary  grievances.  •  The  effect  off  his 
fi>Hy  ismd  olwtinacy  was,  that  those  who  were  most 
desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne  on  fair 
conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment 
to  treat  with  him,  they  should  injure  the  cause 
Ivhich  they  wished  to  serve.-  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  coalesce  with  another  body  of  Tories  of 
trhom  Sancrofl  was  th^  chief.  Sancroft  fHncted  that 
lie  had  fbund  out  a  device  by  which  provision  might 
be  jhade  for  the  government  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yeC'without  despoiling  him  of 
his  crown.  This  device  was  a  regency.  The  moet 
itncompromislng  of  th<>se  <fivines  who  had  incu^ 
teted  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  never 
maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  io  a  babe 
6t  to  a  madman.  It  was  universally  acknowledged 
that,  when  the  rightful  soverefgn  was  faitellectu^Sy 
incapable  of  performing  his  ofHce,,a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  In  his  stead,  and  that  any  per- 
lK>n  who  should  resist  the  deputy,  and  shouM  plead 
is  an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would 
jjustty  incur  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity, 
perversenfss,  and  superstition — such  was  the  rea- 
aoning  or  the  primate — had  made  James  as  unfit  to 
rule  bis  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling  d&thea, 
or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering 
in  the  straw  of  Bedlam.  Tliat  course  must  there- 
'  fore  be  taken  whiclf  had  been  taken  when  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  an  infknt,  and  again  when  he  became 
lethargic.  James  could  not  be  king  in  effect,  but  he 
muM  still  continue  to  be  idng  in  semblance.  Writs 
must  stiH  run  in  his  name.  His  image  and  soper- 
acription  must  still  appear  on  die  coin  end  on  the 
great  seal.  Acts  of  Parliament  mat  etiU  be  called 
from  the  years  ^  his  reign ;  but  the«admintslnlion 
muA  be  taken  fWmi  him,  and  confided  to  m  regent 
named  by  the  estates  of  the  reahn.  In  this  way» 
Sandroft  gravely  maintained,  the  peopfe  woskhret 
main  true  to  their  allegiance;  the  6atha  of  fealty 
which  they  had  sworn  to  their  king  wuiri^be  strictly 
ffalfilled;  and  the  most  ortliodox  f^orchmen  mighty 


•  Latter  to  tlM  Ua&B  of  tfe«  (XmasU,  Jml  /^,  1«8|: 
giMiwH  MI'S  Mty,  Jan.  A. 

t  It  Menu  izicndible  ihftt  aaiy  nun  dionld  tnXlj  have 
been  iinpoeed  upon  by  such  noniepjte.  I  therelbro  think 
ft  right  to  qtiota  Saneroft'B  wordi,  which  ara  still  extant  fa 
Ids  ofim  hand-wiitlngt 

''Tho  polittaal  «a|iadtgr  or  anthority  of  the  kixu,  and  his 
name  in  the  goTernment,  are  perfect,  and  can  notfidl ;  bvt 
his  perBon  being  human  and  mortal,  and  ndt  otherwtse 
wivfl*!^  than  thereat  of  maakted,  to  nhi&A  to  all  the 
Mkttt  mA  JiUiags  of  It  He  m^  thereftro  he  lacaiiable 
9t  diraoting  the  gOTemment  and  di«pen«ing  the  publle 
treaeure,  £e^  either  by  absence,  by  iobuey,  InnatT',  dcli- 
ncft  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  Jnflnnlty,  or, 
laeUy,  by  some  invlncibls  pr^udioee  ef  mlndf  eontracted 
and  fixed  by  edoeattoa  and  habit,  with  unalterable  rasoItK 
tk>nf  sttperindtteed,  in  matters  wholly  iuoonitotMOit  and 


without  any  schiple  of  eftMtfasMs  liike  cttMvaaiki 
the  regent,  t 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  with 
the  whole  Tory  party,  and  espcdally  with  t^dergy. 
A  week  before  the  day  for  which  tba  Coovsatioa 
had  been  summofned,  a  grave  paity  assembled  at 
Lambeth  Palao^  heard  pray  era  m  the  chapel,  dined 
with  the  primate,  and  then  conaulted  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  Fiv#  suffragans  of  the  archbiahop^ 
who  had  shared  lus  perils  and  his  glory  in  the  m 
ceding  summer,  were  present.    The  Earls  of  Chk 
rendon  and  Ailesbury  ^presented  tlie  Toiy  lattfi  . 
The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting  mppeaied  to 
he  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedienoa 
fh>m  him,  but  could  not  with  a  saft  oonacienoe  eaU 
anyother  by  the  name  of  king.| 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party,  a  seetio« 
which  looked  forward  to  an  aocommodation  with 
James  and  a  section  whidi  was  opposed  to  anf 
such  accommodation,  agreed  io  stippoTting  the  plaa 
of  regency.    But  a  third  seetiony  wUdi,  though  not 
very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  nifiuence^ 
recommended  a  visry  different  plan.     The  leaden 
of  this  small  band  were  Danl^  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  House  of  Ij<»rda,  and  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer  m  the  Honse  of Commonsk  They  coneeived 
that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  efSsdnig  a  com* 
plete  revolution  under  strictly  legal  format    It  was 
contrary  to  all  prindpfts,  they  said,  that  the  king 
shook]  be  deposed  by  his  subjects )  nor  was  iX  ne« 
ceasary  to  depose  him.    He  had  hirneel^  by  his 
flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.    A  demise 
had  actually  taken  place.    All  oMiatatottonal  Uw« 
yers  held  that  the  throne  of  Bngland  coald  not  be 
one  moment  vacant.    The  next  heir -had  therefore 
aucceeded.    Who,  then,  was  the  next  heirl    As 
to  the  infant  who  had  been  oanied  into  France;  his 
entrance  into  theworid  bad  been  atliefodedbyiaany 
auspidotts  drcamslanoea.    It  waa  due  to  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  fitmih  and  Co  tiie  nation  that 
all  doubts  'should  be  cleared  up.     An  inveatigalkm 
had' been  solemnly  demanded,  in  iha  name  of  the 
Prinoeaa  of  Orange,  by  her  Iraaband:  and  woukl 
have  been  ins*  ituted  if  the  parties  who  were  aecuaed 
of  fhiud  had  not  taken  a  ooursa  whieh»  in  any  ordi* 
nary  case,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  dcdaiTe 
proof  of  gojlt    They  had  not  chosea  to  await  the 
iaaua  of  a  aolenn  parliamentary  prooeeding;  they 
had  atelen  away  into  a  Ibieign  country;  they  had 
eaified  with  them  the  child;  .they  had  earned  with 
theai  all  those  Frendi  and  Iteftian  women  of  the 
bed-diaraber  who,  if  there  had  been  foul  pfay ,  mwt 
have  been  priwy  to  it,  and  who  ought,  thetefine,  to 
have  been  aubjected  to*  a  rigoroiis  croos  examina- 
tion.    To  admit  the  boy's  daim  without  ioquiiy 
was  impossible;  and  those  wlio  called  themaelvea 
his  parents  had  made  inqfuiry  impoasible.    Judg* 


Incompatible  with  the  lawi^  religion,  i 


^  and  trtre  policy 


of  theVhigdom.  In  aU  these  easM  (I  say)  thsie  awt  te 
some  oae  or  mora  persMu  amtoted  to  supply  such  delhot^ 
sad  vioarloaaly  to  him,  and  bv  his  power  and  authoriiyt 
to  direct  public  nStaSn.  And  this  doria»  T  say  fttrther,  ^at 
an  proceedings,  authorltiee,  eommlasloBav  gvwnta,  Ao,  i» 
sued  as  fbrmerly,  anf  legal  and  valid  loadl  Intent^  aad  the 
people's  allegiance  is  the  same  atUi,  their  oaths  and  obUga- 
tlons  no  way  thwarted 80  long  as  the  wovermnent 


moves  tnr  the  Ung'e  authority,  and  1^  hia  anMia,  all  1 

sacred  ties  and  eettfod  ftran  of  prooaedin^  arw  ^cptt  and 
no  aiaa'e  oonsoieaee  bOTdeaed  with  amr  thins  be  needs 
scruple  to  undertake.**— ftnii«r  JUfSL;  Jfoyh^fOfk  of  San- 
cro/L  It  was  not  altogether  withoot  KQMoiD  ahst  thaecc^ 
tores  of  JantM  mads  themselves  marrr  with  the  coai 
arohbUhop's  £ngliah. 
I  Bvelyn,  Jan.  15, 168|. 
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■feat  mnrt  thensfen  go  ng^Dai  him  by  Je&alt  If 
he  was  wrongeil,  he  was  wronged,  not  by  the  na- 
tion, but  hj  -Ihece  whose  strange  conduct  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  had  justified  the  nation  in  demand- 
ing investigaiien,  and  who  had  then  avoided  inves- 
tigtiion  by  flight*  He  might,  therefore,  with  per^ 
feet  eqaity^  be  considered  as  a  pretender.  And  thus 
the  crown  had  legally  devohed  on  the  Princess  of 
Orange^  She  wasactudly  Queen  Regnant  The 
houses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She 
■right,  if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband 
her  fimt  minister,  and  might  even,  with  the  consent 
qfPjurliament,  bestow  cm  him  the  title  of  king. 

The  pemons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  anr 
oChsr  were  few,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed  both 
by  all  who  still  bore  any  good  will  to  James  and 
by  all  the  adherents  of  William  (  yet  Danby,  confi- 
diittt  in  hie  own  knowledge  of  parliamentary  tac- 
ticsi  and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties 
m  nearly  balanced^  a  small  flying  squadron  can 
cfibcty  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
event  of  the  contest  in  suspense  till  both  Whigs 
tad  Tories,  despairmg  of  complete  victory,  and 
aftaid.  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should  bvlSst 
him  to  act  as  umpire.    Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he 
might  have  succeeded  if  his  efforts  had  been  second- 
ed, nay,  if  they  had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her 
ivbom  he  wished  to  raise  to  the  height  of  human 
gvealacaa.    Quick-eighted  as  he  was  and  versed  in 
effiara,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character 
ef  Hi aiy,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded 
her  husband;  nor  waa  her  old  preceptor,  Gompton, 
better  informed.    William's  manners  were  dry  and 
eold  ;  hia  constitutiott  was  infirm,  and  his  temper 
by  no  means  bland;  he  was  not  a  m4n  who  would 
common^  be  thought  likdy  to  inspire  a  fine  young 
vroman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.    It 
was  known  that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly 
eonetant  to  iaa  wife;  and  tale-bearers  had  reported 
thai  alie  did  not  live  happily  with  him.    The  most 
•eute  politicians,  therefore,  never  suspected  that, 
with  all  his  fenlts,  he  had  obtained  such  an  empire 
over  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned  for 
their  success  in  gallantry,  Francis  the  First  and 
Henry   the  Fourth,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Chariee  the  Second,  had  never  obtained  over  the 
heart  of  any  woman,  and  that  the  three  kingdoms 
of  her  forefathers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation 
chiefly  because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she 
Qoatd  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  distnterested- 
neae  of  herafiection.  Danby,  in  profound  ignorance 
of  her  eentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would  defend 
her  rigiits,  and  that,  if  she  would  support  him,  he 
hoped  to  place  her  idone  on  the  throne.* 

The  comrse  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  sim- 
ple and  consistent  Their  doctrine  was  that  the 
fbondation  of  our  government  was  a  contract  ex- 
piesocw  ■  ^n  one  ride  by  Ae  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the 
dotiea  imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.  They 
held  thsii  a  sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power 
mif^ht  lawfully  be  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his 
people.  That  James  had  abused  his  power  was 
not  dispoted ;  and  the  whole  Whig  partv  was  ready 
to  proraotince  that  he  had  feorfeited  it  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supporitioue  was  a  point  not 
worth  diflcusring.  There  were  now  far  stronger 
toaaone  than  any  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
ciicaznatances  of  his  birth  tbft  eifduding  him  firom 

•  ClaxewSo&»  INary,  Bee.  24, 16S8;  Biini«t,  1.  819;  Pro- 
Meals  hiunt>Iy  oilued  in  behalf  of  tbe  Prinoesi  of  Orange^ 
Jan.  fS,  168S- 


the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  the  royal  couch  in 
a  warming-pan,  might  possibly  prove  a  good  king 
of  England.  But  there  could  he  no  audi  hope  for 
a  child  educated  by  a  father  who  was  the  most 
stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  coun* 
try,  the  seat  of  despotism  and  superstition ;  in  m 
countiy  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  dis- 
appeared ;  where  the  States-General  had  ceased  to 
meet;  where  Parliaments  had  long  registered, 
without  one  remonstrance,  the  most  oppresrive 
edicts  of  the  sovereign ;  where  valour,  genius,  learn- 
ing, seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  Aggran- 
dizing a  single  man;  where  adulation  was  tlie  main 
business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage; 
and  where  one  chief  subject  or  adulation  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and 
in  such  a  situation,  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
his  native  land  ?  Gould  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  - 
be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  bitterly  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart 
against  the  laws  of  England? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as  the 
countiy  then  was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  succession  was  in  itself  an  evil.  They 
were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been  broken, 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and 
passive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court, 
would  be  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  and  would  retain 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Tbe  notion 
would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordi- 
iance  of  (iod  in  a  sense  di&rent  from  that  in 
^ich  all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  extinct,  the 
Constitution  could  never  be  secure;  for  a  really 
limited  monarchy  can  not  long  exist  in  a  society 
whi(^  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine,  and 
the  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Roy- 
alty, in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  liberties,  must  be  unable  to  show  any 
higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by  which 
we  hold  our  liberties.  The  king  must  be  hence- 
forth regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate 
indeed,  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but  subject,  like 
all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  deriving  his 
power  from  heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  may  be  said  to 
derive  their  power  firom  heaven.  The  best  way  of 
effecting  this  salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  descent  Under  sovereigns  who 
would  conrider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to 
preach  non-resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of 
government,  under  sovereigns  whose  authoritVy 
springing  from  resolutiohs  of  the  two  houses,  could 
never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there  would  be 
little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two 
generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against 
two  generations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prinee 
of  their  choice  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
country  against  misgovernment 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  ques- 
tions had  now  arrived.  At  break  of  day  on  the 
twenty-second  of  Jannary,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  crowded  with  knights  and  burgesses.  On  the 
benchea  appeared  many  faces  which  had  been  well 
known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
the  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his 
successor,  ^ost  of  those  Tory  squires,  and  of 
those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who  had  be(*i« 
returned  in  multitudes  to  the  Parliament  of  1685. 
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bad  given  place  to  the  men  of  the  old  country 
|>ftrty,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from 
power,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act» 
and  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
tiords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in 
the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
by  the  apecies  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under 
Sie  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
versed  in  European  politics,  and  gifted  witha  vehe- 
vent  and  piercing^'  logic,  which  had  often,  when, 
after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been  lighted, 
roused  the  languishing  house,  and  decided  the  event 
of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was  William  Sacheve- 
rell,  an  orator  whose,  great  parliamentary  abilities 
w«re,  many  years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  Uved  to  see  the  (conflicts  of  Walpole  and 
Pulteney.*  With  these  eminent-  persons  was 
joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  sur- 
puMwd  in  splendour  the  aristocratical  mansions  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden,  whose 
villa  among  the  Surrey  hills  was  described  as  a 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
of  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  by  numerous  public  monuments,  had  oh- 
tained  for  htm,  in  the  annals  of  his  city,  a  place 
second  only  to  that  of  Gresbam.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  Clayton  had, 
as  member  fbr  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
eonstituents,  moved  lor  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
of  Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell. In  1685,  the  city,  deprived  of  its  mmcbis^ 
and  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  bH 
retttroed  four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old 
diarter  had  now  been  restored,  and  Clayton  had 
been  again  chosen  by  acclamation.t  Nor  must 
John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  left  his  team, 
bad  turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
Ml  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  bad,  in  high 
fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  fbr  business,  had 
sat  many  years  in  Parliament,  and,  though  retain- 
ing to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian  dia- 
^  lect  of  his  youth,  had,  tiy  strong  sense  and  mother 
wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  most  accom- 
plished debaters  of  his  time^  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterana  who  now, 
after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two 
younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their 
seats  for  the  first  time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  who  weathered  together  the 
fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators, 
and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick:  these 
were  Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned*--*  name 
then  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers, 
but  now  pronounced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding  that  which  is 
paid  to  ttie  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
rulers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  ap- 
peared the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  fiice  of 
Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  university  on  which' 
his  genius  had  already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar 

*  Burnet,  i.  S89,  snd  the  notes  of  Spesksr  Onslow, 
f  ETelyn»8  Wary,  Sept.  26, 1872,  Oct.  12,  1679,  July  13» 
1700;  Beymour*8  Sarrey  of  London. 
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character,  still  plenty  disoemiUe  afUsr  the  lapsftMr 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  thf. 
Convention;  and  he  s^t  there,  in  his  modest  great 
ness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  friend  of  diil 
and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  m 
speaker,  and  the  choice  which  they  made  indicated 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  their  opinion  touch- 
ing the  grejftt  questions  which  they  were  about  txk 
decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  it 
had  been  uhderstood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed 
in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sat  there  during 
several  years.  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to- 
consideration,  descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the  heaid  of 
a  powerful  band  of  members  from  the  western 
counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  Par- 
liament headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  cot)? 
rage,  the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  powei. 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had 
repaired  to  the  Butch  head-quarters  at  Exeter,  apcL 
had  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  which, 
the  prince's  adherents  had  bound  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  But,  a  few  hours  befoie  the 
houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour 
was  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  As  sooii« 
therefbre,  as  the  henches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  who  represented  Hampshire,  stood  up, 
and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be  speaker.  Sir 
Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the  motion. 
A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised,  fin*  iX 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented against  Powle*s  return ;  but  the  general  C17 
of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair,  and  the  Tories 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce-S  The  mace  was 
then  laid  on  the  table,  the  list  of  members  was  called 
over,  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters  were  note^ 

Meanwhile  the  peers,  about  a  hundred  in  numbeir* 
had  met,  had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their  speaker* 
and  had  appointed  several  eminent  lawyers  to  per* 
form  the  functions  which,  in  regular  Parliaments^ 
belong  to  the  judge.  There  was,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  piinee 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till 
he  should  hear  fhrther  from  them,  in  expressing  to 
him  their  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  he, 
under  God,  had  wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  di- 
recting that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  he 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  delive»> 
anre.| 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  h^  appeared  • 
but  both  aides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict.  The 
Tories  were  strong  m  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower;  and  they  knew  that,  at  such  a  oon* 
juncture,  the  house  which  should  be  the  first  to 
come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  tiie  least  chance 
that  the  Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lorda  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  regency;  but,  if  such 
a  vote  were  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many 
even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  people 
might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the 
grave  responttbility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  at 
a  crisis  which  xequired  union  and  expedition.  Tim 
Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday,  the 
twenty.«ighth  of  lanuary,  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.    The  Totj 
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Loi€b  therefore  pvopoee^,  on  Friday,  ihe  tweoty- 
M&ij  to  enter  inataotty  on  the  greet  Itueineee  for 
which  they  had  been,  railed  together;  but  their  mo- 
thee  were  clearly  diecerned  and  l^eir  taotice  frua- 
tiated  by  Halifax,  who,  ever  linoe  his  retom  from 
Bnngeiibrd,  had  seen  that  the-  settlement  of  the 
government  could  be  effected  on  Whig  principles 
only,  and  who  had  theiefore,  for  the  time*  allied 
btmself  closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire 
moved  thAt  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth*  should  be 
die  d«r.  ^  By  that  time,'*  be  said,  with  more  truth 
than  discreition,  "we  may  have  some  lights  from 
below  which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance.*' 
His  motion  was  carried,  but  his  language  was , se- 
verely eensttied  by  some  of  lus  brother  ^eers  as 
derogatory  to  their  order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved 
fhemselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
A  member  who  had,  more  than  thirty  years  belbre, 
been  one  of  Cromweirs  lords,  Richard  Hampden* 
■nn  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Roundheads*  and 
ftthar  of  the  unhappy  man  .who  had,  by  large 
bribes  and  degrading  so  boussions,  narrow^  escaped 
with  Hie  from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  the  great  debate  began* 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  m»- 

tority  considered  James  as  no  longer  king.  Gilbeit 

Bolben,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York*  was 

the  first  who  declared  himself  to  he.of  that  opinion. 

•He  was  supported  by  many  members,  particularly 

by  fte  bold  and  vehement  Wharton^  by  Sawyer, 

whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power 

had  in  some  measure  atoned  for  old  pfimes,  bj 

Maynard,  whose  voice,  thnngh  so  /eeble  with  age 

that  it  couJd  not  be  heard  on  distant  hanches,  a^ 

commanded  the  respect  of  aU  parties,  and  by 

fiomers,  whose  luminoua  eloquenoe  and  varied 

stores  of  knowledge  were  on  that  day  exhibited, 

fiw  the  first  time^  within  the  walls  of  Paxliament. 

The  unbluidiing  forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of 

Bir  William  Williams  were  found  on  the  same 

aide.    Already  he  had  been  deeply  ooacemed  in 

Ihe  excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppofitions  and 

of  the  worst  of  govsmments.    He  had  persecnted 

innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.    He 

had  been  the  patron  of  Oatee  and  the  tool  of  Petxe. 

fiifl  name  was  asaociated  with  seditious  viQ^anot^ 

which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shamfs  by 

wU  respecUble  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism, 

abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.    How   men 

fire  ander  snch  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  nnderstand ; 

bat  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough  lor  WiU 

lisuna.    He  was  not  ashamed  to  attaek  the  Men 

tfnnt  to  whom  he  had  hised  himself  out  lor  work 

which  no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Coa#t  wo«ikl 

jUMlertake^  and  from  whom  he  had,:  within  six 

SDonths,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  rewaid  of 

■ersiUty. 

Only  three  members  ventumd  to  oppose  them* 
•^▼es  to  what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of 
the  fliasembly.  Sir  Christopher  Muegrave,  aToiy 
gentleman  of  great  weight  and  ability^  hinted 
eoDoe  dknibts.  Heneage  Finch,  let  fall  aomeex- 
|ii  Lit  lions  which  were  nndezstood  to  mean  that  hs 
wialMd  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  king. 
This  suggestion  wss  so  ill  received  that  he  made 
ksMte  to  explain  it  away.  He  proieeted  that  he 
kad  been  misapprehended.  He  was  eonvineed 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  bis  no  secu- 
xitjr  fisr  rdCgion,  liberty,  or  property.    To  recall 
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King  James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fat4 
course;  but  many  who  would  never  consent  tha( 
be  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscie»> 
tious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  royal 
title.  There  was  one  expedient  which  wou^ 
remove  all  difficulties — a  regency.  This  proposi- 
tion found  so  little  favor  that  Finch  did  not  venture 
to  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanahaw,  ViscounI 
Fanaliaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  sa 
adjournment;  but  the  recommendation  was  met  bj 
a.  general  outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  qp 
to  represent  the  importance  oi,  despatch.  Evci^y 
moment,  it  was  said,  wae  precious  i  the  publui 
anxiety  was  intense;  trade  was  suspended.  Th* 
minooty  sullenly  submitiedt  and  sufiered  the  pr^r 
dominant  party  to  take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  wpuld  bo  was  not  perfectly 
clear,  for  the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes^ 
One  class  consisted  of  eassrand  vehement  Whig% 
who,  if  they  bad  been  able  to  take  their  own 
coucie,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  th« 
Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  characteis 
The  other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was 
necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  ■ 
were  desirous  to  disguise  it,  as  much  as  poflsibI% 
under  the  show  of  legitimacy*  The  former  dasd 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of 
subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  class 
wisiied  tp  rid  the  oonntry  of  one  bad  prince  without 
piomulgatingiany  doctriae  which  might  be  abused 
for  the  purpose  <^  weakening  the  just  and  salutaiy 
authority  of  iuture  monarchs.  The  former  clsM 
dwelt  «hie4y  on  the  king's  misgovernment,  the 
latter  on  his  flight.  The  fosmer  class  considered 
him  as  having  loifeited  his  crown,  the  latter  as 
having  resigned  it.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  i^ 
any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whosf 
ssseoi  it  waatimpprtant  to  obtain;  but  at  lengthy 
out  of  many  auggestions  ofiered  from  diflerenft 
quarters,  a  resolution  was  framed  which  gave  ge^ 
neral  satisfoction.  It  was  moved  that  King  Jamae 
the  Secondy  haviug  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
Constitytioft  >of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  on- 
ginai  contract  between  king  and  people,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons* 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi* 
cated  the  govemmentr  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  be«NBa  vacant 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  subjected 
to  critieiag»  as  minute  and  severe  as  wss  ever  a|K 
plied  to  any  sentence  written  by  man ;  and  perhaps 
t^iore  never  WM  a  aentence  written  by  man  whidi 
would  bear  suidi  criticism  less.  That  a  king,  by 
grossly  abasing  his  power,  may  forfeit  it,  is  true. 
That  a  king  who  abacmids  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  administration,  and  Jeavies  hw 
people  in  a  slate  of  anarchy^  may,  without  anv 
violent  straining  of  langusge,  be  said  to  have  abdi* 
cated  hi»  fimetions^is  also  true;  but  no  accurate 
writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  miege* 
venunent  and  deaertion,  added  together,  make  up 
an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evidrat^  too,  that  the 
mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
Jamea  weakens,  instesd  of  strengthening,  the  esse 
against  him;  for  sorely] more  indulgence  is  due  te 
a  man  misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a  man  . 
who  goes  wrong  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own 
mind.  It  is  idle^  however,  to  examine  these  m^ 
morable  words  as  we  should  examine  a  chaptet 
of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be 
considered*  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.    If  they 
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(Meet  that  which  Uisy  ai«  intended  -to  effect,  they 
lire  national,  though  they  may  be  eontradietofy.  If 
ttMy  ftil  of  fKttatninK  their  end,  they  are  abenrd, 
ihough  they  cany  demonetrctkm  with  them,  hope 
idmits  of  no  4»mi>rom]ae.  The  esMnoe  of  politica 
la  compromtae.  It  is  therefbre  not  etrange  that 
tome  of  the  moat  important  and  mpst  oeelul  politi* 
eal  instnimenta  in  the  world  should  be  among  the 
moat  illogficai  compoaitiona  that  ever  were  penned. 
The  object  of  Somenai,  of  Msynard,  and  of  the  other 
iminent  men  who  abaped  this  celebrated  motion 
Waa^  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definitioft 
fend  partition,  bat  to  make  the  restoration  of  a 
tyrant  impossible,  and  to  pboe  on  the  throne  « 
iOferetgn  under  whom  taw  and  liberty  might  be 
iecure.  This  ol:ject  they  attained  by  using  lan« 
gnage  which,  in  a  philosophical  treatise*  woold 
justly  be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  major  agreed  with 
(beir  conclusion  if  the  major  secured  two  hundred 
votes,  and  the  conduaioii  two  hundred  more.  In 
Ihct,  the  one  beauty  of  the  reaolution  is  Hs  incon- 
aisteincy.  There  was  a  phrase  for  every  subdivision 
of  the  majority.  The  mention  of  the  original  con- 
toact  gradfied  the  diadplea  of  eidney.  The  wont 
abdication  conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid 
acfaool.  There  were  doubtless  many  fervent  Pro* 
testants  who  were  pleased  with  the  censure  caat  on 
tiie  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman,  the  aingle  ira^ 
portent  clause  vras  that  which  declared  th6  throne 
vacant;  and,  if  that  dauae  could  be  carried,  he 
eared  little  by  what  preamble  it  might  be  intro- 
duced. The  force  which  was  thua  united  made  all 
reaistanoe  hopeless.  The  motion  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  without  a  division.  It  was  ordered 
tilat  the  report  should  be  instantly  made.  Powie 
ittumed  to  the  chair;  ^e  mace  was  hid  on  the 
table;  Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution;  the 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  ftnm 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled 
tarly.  The  benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of 
the  temporal  peera  were  crowded.  Hampden  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  put  the  reselvtion  of  the 
Commons  into  the  hands  of  Hidi&x.  The  Upper 
Hof^se  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  and 
Danby  took  the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Hampden  with  another  message^ 
The  House  resumed,  and  was  informed  that  the 
Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent  vrith  the 
•afoty  and  welAre  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be 
ffovemed  by  a  Popish  king.  To  this  resolution, 
vreconcilable  as  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  the  peers  gave  an 
itaamediate  and  nnammous  aasent  The  principle 
which  was  thus  affirmed  has  alwaya,  dovm  to  our 
tmn  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  states- 
men, and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  rei^ 
nonable  Roman  Catholic  as  objectionable.  If,  in- 
deed, our  sovereigns  were,  like  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  mere  dvii  functionaries,  it  would 
ftot  be  eas^  to  vindicate  audi  a  reatriction;  but  the 
headship  of  the  English  church  is  annexed  to  the 
Bnglish  crovm,  and'  there  ia  no  intolerance  in  say- 
ing that  a  Churdi  ought  not  to  be  sobie<led  to  a 
hc»ad  who  regards  her  as  schismatical  and  heretical.f 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went 
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into  committee.  The  Tories  ianslad  thai  ttirii 
pbm  diovld  be  disenased  before  the  vate  uf  thn 
Commons  which  deelared  the  throns  vacant  was 
otmaidend.  Tbb  was  conceded  tsthtoi;  andtiM 
queation  was  put  whether  a  mgency,  exoicsring 
kingly  power  during  the  lift  of  iarae%  in  his  nanuv 
woukl  be  the  best  expedi«it  foe  preserving  Iha 
laws  and  libeities  of  the  nation  1 

The  contest  was  long  add  animatsd.    The  chief 
sfwafcers  in  favor  of  a  regency  were  RodMater  and 
Noitinghank    HalSax  and  Banby  led  the  othei 
side.    The  primate,  strange  to  say,  did  not  mahs 
hia  appearance,  though  earnestly  imporUined  hy 
the  Tory  peeis  to  jplace  hin»e]f  at  their  head,   fiia 
absence  drew  on  him  many  contumehons  censoicsi 
nor  have  even  his  eulogists  bsen  aUe  to  find  any 
explanation  of  it  which  nuses  his  ohamcter4    The 
phui  of  regency  was  his  own.    He  had,  a  few  days 
before)  in  a  i»pef  written  with  has  own  hand,  pra» 
nonnced  that  plan  to  be  cleariy  ttie  best  .that  oodd 
be  adi^pted.    The  deUberationa  of  the  Lords  wha  ' 
supported  that  plan  had  been  camied  on  under  hit 
roo£    Hia  aitaatioB  made  it  hia  dear  doty  to  da^ 
darepuUidy^whatfaatbonght  Nobodycanauspeat 
him  of  perBonal  eowanlka  or  of  vulgar  cupidi^ 
It  was  probably  from  a  nervouafoar  of  doing  wreaf 
that,  at -this  great  oonjuncture*  he  did  nothings 
but  be  ahould-  ham  known  that,  aitnated  aa  h^ 
vfas,  to  do  nothingwas  to  do  wnmgw    A  manwha 
la  too  smipnloas  to  take  on  faimself  a  grave  i^ 
spomibility  at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  bs  too 
scrupulous  to  aocept  the  plaoe  of  ^t  nunislar  cf 
the  Church  and  fint  pear  of  the  malm. 

It  ia  not  strange,  hew«ver,  that  Sanaraa'a  mind 
ahould  havabeevili  at  eaae,  for  Im  could  hardly  ha 
blmd  to  the  obvioua  truth  that  the  acfaeme  which 
he  had  reeommended  to  his  friends  was/uttoriyin^ 
consistent  with  all  that  he  and  hia  farathren  had 
been  teadung  during  many  years.    That  the  king 
had  a  divine  and  indefoaiatUe  right  to  the  regd 
power,  and  that  the  regal  pewwr,  even  when  moat 
grossly  abased^  oouki  not,  without  ain,  be  resisied^ 
vaa  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican  Churah 
had  long  gleried.    Did  this  doctrine,  then,  really 
mean  only  that  the  king  hnd  a  divina  and  ind» 
feasible^  right  to  have  his^gy  aad  name  cut  on  a 
seal  which  was  daily  employed  in  desfHte  of  him 
for  the  purpose  of  oomnrissioiiing  hoa  en«tnias  to 
levy  war  on  him,  and  of  eending  bia  friends  to  the 
galk>wa  for  obeying  him  1    Did  the  wiiole  duty  of 
a  good  Bubjeot consist  in  usingtha  ward  king  1    if 
so,  Fairfox  at  Naseby  and  Bnidaliaw  in  the  High 
Court  of  Jnstiee  had  performed  all  the  dnty  of 
good  aubjecti;  for  Charles  had  iMen  dadgnated  by 
the  generals  who  oornmanded   agatftst  bin,  and 
even  by  Ae  jadges  whocondentied  him,  aa  kin|^ 
Nothing  in  the  «ondnet  of  the  Long  ParliameBt 
had  been  mere  severely  blamed  bj  the  Chordi 
than  the  ingenious  devioe  of  tiniag  the  mma  of 
Charles  against  himself    Bvevy  one  of  her  mhii» 
tors  had  been  required  to  dgn  a  deekuMion  co» 
demning  as  traitorous  the  fieticm  by  avtiieh  ttaa 
authoiity  of  the  soveireign  had  be«n  sepaiMed  fvam 
Ins  pereon.^    Yet  this  traiKsKme  Hctkm  was  nosr 
oonddeied  by  tha  primate  and   by  many  of  Ml 
suffittgmisas  the  only  bads  on  which  they  eonl4 
in  strict  conformity  vrith  Chriatimn  principlea,  ami 
a  govennnent 
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^001  tha  BouAdhatds  of  Om  praooding  gwraratidii 
Mbrerted  from  the  fouDdatioft  thai  ajBlem  ik  psXh 
•mi  which  Iha  CJiatoh  aiid  the  UaiYenitiee  i>c»- 
iMded  te  h««e  leaned  freA  SunlPaiiL  The  Ho^ 
fpiriltf  H  had  been  a  thouaend  tinea  lepaeted^  hid 
•oBnnended  Ihe  Boiii«m  to  be  aabjed  te  NenK  it 
now  appeared  that  the  HoW  Spirit  meant  inlylfaaft 
the  Romana  wero  to  caU  Nere  AuguahM-  They 
ware  perfMcUf  at  liberty  to  cheee  him.  beyond  tha 
Euphrates,  to  leave  him  a  peneiener  on  the  bomity 
nr  the  PerthiaiMi  towiihetand  him  by  finrce  if  ha 
B^mpted  to  vetumt  to  puniih  aU  who  aided  him 
•r  eorreepcmded  with  himyasd  to  tmnefer  the  tr»- 
boflitian  poirap  and  the  oeasttlar  poirer«  the  preeii 
ileDcjof  the  eenateand  the  eoofmand  of  the  legioM» 
fe»  Galbe  or  Veepaaiaa. 

The  analogy  which  the  afohbiehop  imagined  that 
he  had  diaoavered  between  lh»  caae  of  a  wnttfl^ 
heeded  king  aad<he  caae  of  a  huatic kin«  wiU  not 
bear  a  momenta  examinatioik«  It  waa  pbun  that 
iemes  waa  not  in  thai  aCntei  of  mind  in  which*  if 
•  be^had  been  a  toonntty  gentkmnn  or  a  aMrohMH, 
nny  tnbonal  wonid  have  held  him  tnniapahlfr  of 
«KecQ|ingaflontr»etoraiwilL  HevMeotfumoniid 
mnA  only  aa  all  bad  kinga  «re  of  nnaonod  mtndl 
inCHMflee  the  Fint  had  beenof  unaound  mind 
when  he  went  to  ieiM  tfaefive  menabemf  aa  Qhariee 
the  deeond  bad  bean  nf  nnaonnd  mind  when  he 
cenctoded  the  tnaty  of  Dover.  If  Ihiaaottef  men- 
tal onaeandBeei  did  not  jnatify  mbjecta  in  with* 
dwwing their obedienee ftom  pvinoaa,-the pbutof  a 
Mgency  was.  evidently  rodefimnUe.  If  Ihm  iori  of 
■Mil III  nneonodneH  did  jnaliff  auliieeti  in  -witi^ 
4ravnn|P  their  obedienoe  from  prinoaa»  tha  dootrine 
nf  nan  twniaf  ance  wie  eompieteiy  given  up,  and  eU 
litat  any  modemta  Whig<had  ever- oonlandad  ler 
vtne  fiiUy  admittid. 

Ae  to  the  Oatl^  of  AUegianoe  abool  wUeh  San* 
ttoH  and  haT  diadplee  wave  eoi  ansioaa,  one  thing 
nft  lenei  ia  deer,  tbnt*  whoeter  might  be  righl^  Ihey 
«oi«  vrieng*    The  Whiga  held  thet»  in  the  Oath 
df  AllegianG«*eerteincendltiena.were  implied;  that 
tbe  king  bad  violated  theae  oonditiona;  and  that 
the  oaith  bed  CheiefiMe  loet  ita  foree(  bat,  if  tke 
Whig  doctrine  .weie  iUee^  if  the  oath  weie  atiil 
hoading,  conid  men  of  aenaa  reftll|y  believe  that  Ib^ 
eeenped  the  gnili  of  peQwy  by  voting  ibr  a  legen^ 
c^l    ^Conid  tbegr  affirm  thet  they  here  tni*  bUe* 
ginmce*  to  Jamee  while  theyi  were,  in  defianoeof  hw 
proteelntiona.made  belbie  all  Sttffop%  euthonung 
naollier  peiaon  to  leceive  the  royal  revenn^  to 
tnnimen  and  pvofogue  SMiementa,  to  create  dnkee 
•nd  eetfle»  to. name  biebopa  and  i«ldfee,  to  panlon 
attukdtmh  to  eommwd  the ianee, of.  the  ateto»  and 
In  oondiide  tieatiea  with  foreign  poweia?    Had 
Paeenl  been  aUe  to  And,  in  all  the  fohoa  of  the  Je- 
pniltcnl  ceanieta, «.  aophiem  mareoantomplible  then 
Ibni  which  now,  aa  it  aeemed,  anffioed  to  4|oiet  Ihe 
MMiflcaeiNica  of  the  iathere  of  the  Attgliean  Chnaohl 
ffofjbim^  toM  hfi  mate  evident  then  that  the 
plan  o€  mgency  conU  be  defended  <m]y  on  Whig 
pnmeiplen*    Between  the  rattonel  aoppoitora  ftS 
tiMl  pten  and  the  mi^eaity  of  the  Houae-  of  Costh 
Bieon  them  oonJd  be  no  diapnto  as  to  the  qufislion 
of  rishi*     All  thai  lemained  was  a  qoeetioo  of 
expedinncy*    And  would  any  stateaman  aeriously 
eaoteod  that  it  was  exped  jent  to  conatitate  a  govern- 
ment with  two  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of  those 
l^eads  re^  power  vrithoat  regal  dignity,  and  to  the 
other  regrni  dignity  without  regal  power  1     It  was 
Bocoriooa  that  each  an  anangement,  even  when 
m^A^.  necemaij  by  the  in&ncy  or  insanity  of  a 
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had  aeriooa  ^mdvaatagii.  That  timea  of 
regency  wem  timea  of  vreakneaa*  of  tvonUe,  andol 
dimeter,  was  n  truth,  proved  Ij^y  the  whole  .history 
of  Cnghmd*  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and  bad 
aiinoal  become  a  prmrb,  YeU  in  «  caae  of  infancy 
or  of  insanityf  the  king  wna  at  leaat  pamive.  I^ 
could  not  aelively  oonntorwork  the  regent.  What 
was  now  paapoaed  was  that  £ngland  ahould  ham 
t«M>  iirat  magiatMtea,  of  ripe  age  and  aonnd  miad^ 
waging  with  each  other  en  imconcilable  war. .  tt 
waa  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  Jnmea  merely  th« 
kingly  name,  and  depriving  htm  of  all  the  Jung^ 
power,  for  the  name  wi»  a  part  of  the  power,  Tito 
wonl  king  waa  n  woid  of  oonJBratlon.  It  wne  e» 
eociated  in  the  minda  of  many  En^hmen  with 
the  idea  of  a  mjatoriona.  chanetor  derived  firoM 
above,  and  in  tha  minda  of  almoat  all  Engliahman 
with  the  idenof  lagilimeto  a^  venerable  authoritjE. 
Surely,  if  the-  title  caMed  with  it  auch  power*  thoei 
who  maintained  that  Jamea  ought  to  be  d^jMrivcd 
oi  aU  pewer  eotild  not  deny  that  he  ou^  to  be 
depriwd  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  waa  the  anomaloue  govammeal 
pbmned  by  the  geniue  of  Saneioft  to  laatl  Every 
argument  whksh  ceukl  be  urged  fiir  aetting  it  np 
at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  Ibioe  Ibr  retaining 
it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  bey  who  had  bean 
eaniad  into  France  irae  TCaUy  bom  of  the  ^ucnm 
he  wottkl  hamafter  inherit  the  divine  and  indafear 
aibie  tight  to  becaUedkii«.  Tha  same  right  would 
very  probably  be  tranamtttod  from  Papist  to  Papiil 
through  the  wliok  of  thaeighteanth  and  moeteenth 
eentttriea.  Beth  the  houeea  had)  uaanimoualy  969 
aolved  that  Snglaml  ahould  not.  be  govainad  fay.^ 
Papiati  U  might  well  be,  tharefcn,  that,  from 
ganeraticm  to  genamtlon,  reganto  wntiU  oenitinug 
to  adminialar  the  govemment  in  the  name  of  var 
gnMit  and  mendieant  kinga.  Them  was  nodoubi 
that  the  leganto  muat  be  appointed  by  Parliamenb 
The  effect  therefore,  of  this  eautrivanoe,  a  «onta» 
vanoo  intended  to  preaerve  unimpaired  the  eecred 
principle  of  hereditary  menawhyi  would  be,  thai 
the  monavGhy  wenid  become  seally  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  leaaon  was  urged  against 
SenoioA's  plan)  Thara  wee  en  the  atatute-book  a 
law  which  had  been  pamei  aoon  after  the  cloee  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaator,  and  whidi  had  been  framed 
for  the  puipoae  of  averting  calamitiea  auch  aa  tha 
altemato  viatoriaa  of  those  houses  had  brought  on 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realnu  By  this  hiw 
it  was  ptcridad  thai  no  pemoa  should^  by  adhanng 
to  a  king  in  poaaearion,  inqur  tha  penaliiea  of  tsaa^ 
aoa»  When  the  vc^pioid^  ware  brought  to  trial 
a/fter-  the  Beateratian»  some  nf  tbem  inaisted  thai 
their  case  lay  within  the  equity  of  thw  act.  Thajf 
had  obagred,  they  aaid,  the  govetament  which  wa# 
in  poaaeaaion,  and  wem  themlbra  not  traitois* .  Tha 
judgea  admitted  that  this  w^uld  have  bean  a  good 
defence  if  tbapriaonera  had  acted  under  the  autbo* 
rity.of  a  uaovper  who,  like  Heury  the  Fourth  an4 
Richard  the  Thisd,  bore  the  lagal  Aitle^  but  declared 
that  auch  a  defence  could  not  avail  men  who  had 
indicted,  aentenced,  and  exeeuted  one  who,  in  the 
indictment,  in  the  aen^ence,  and  in  the  death-war- 
rant, waa  designated  as  king*  It  followed,  thera* 
fore,  that  whoever  shpuld  support  a  regent  in  opp» 
sition  to  James  would  ran  great  risk  of  being  hangeiili 
drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  Jamea  ahould  recover 
auprame  power;  but  that  no  person  could,  without 
such  a  violation  of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would 
hardly  venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  siding. 
with  a  king  who  was  reigning,  though  wrongful^ 
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it  WhiCehan,  agitlwt  a  rigliCfol  Itkiy  who  wm  m 
Dxiie  ftt  Saint  GemMin'c* 

U  ihould  fleMn  that  thoM  argumentt  admit  of  no 
«eply ;  and  they  were  deubtleas  ni^ed  with  Ibroe 
by  Danby,  who  had  a  wonderfol  power  of  roakmg 
every  subieet  which  he  troatod  clear  to  the  dallest 
Blind,  and  by  Haiifur,  whoy  hi  fertility  of  thought 
«nd  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rind  among  the 
•matori  of  that  ago.  Yet  ao  nuMerana  and  pow- 
erftd  were  the  Toriea  hi  the  Upper  Hooee,  th«t, 
iiotwithatanding  tho  weakneea  of  their  caee,  the 
Miction  of  theb  leader,  and  this  ability  of  their 
opponents,  they  very  nearty  carried  the  day.  A 
^ndrad  lonk  divided.  Forty-nine  voted  finr  a  re- 
<feiicf,  fifbf'One  againat  it  f n  the  minority  mete 
4ho  natand  children  of  Gharlee,  the  brother»4n4aw 
nl*  James,  the  Dukes  of  eemeMet  and  Ormond,the 
Arehbiabop  of  York  and  eleven  hiahops^  No  pre- 
latB  voted  in  the  majority  except  Gooipton  and 
OVelawney.t 

I  it  wns  near  nine  in  the  ewofting  before  the  House 
rose.  The  following  day  was- the  tMrtietb  of  Jan- 
Qai7,  the  anniversiry  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican  detg^  had, 
tetog  many  years,  thought  it  a  sacrad  doty  to  in- 
eoioBle  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non  lesistanoe 
end  pasaivo  obedlenee.  Their  old  sermons  were 
now  of  litUe  use;  and  many  divines  were  even  in 
douht  whether  they  could  venture  to  read  the  vrhole 
XaitUTgy.  The  Lower  Hones  bad  declared  that  the 
tfamne  was  vacant  The  Upper  had  not  yet  eac« 
pressed  any  opinion.  It  was  tlierefbre  not  easy  to 
mda»  whether  tho  prayen  Ibr  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  used.  Every  officiating  niinister  took  hk  own 
W'Mu.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  oapitBl  the 
petitisiis  for  James  were  omitted;  but  at  Saint  Ma»- 
geret's,  Sharp,  dean  of  Noiwich,  who  had* been  n»- 
^ueitod  to  preach  beibrs  the  Commons,  not  only 
fload  to  their  fiuses  the  whole  servieo  as  it  stood  in 
tfao  book,  buty  beibrs  his  sennon,  implored,  in  his 
own  wmda,  a  bleaiing  on  the  king,  and«  toward  the 
deee  of  his  disoourae,  deetaimod  against  the  Jesuit- 
ical doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfbHy  be  deposed 
by  their  subjects^  Tlie  speaker,  that  very  afternoon, 
complained  tothebonsecf  this  affiopt  «  You  pass 
a  vote  one  day,"  he  said,  ••and  on  the  next  day  it 
ii  contradicted  ftom  the  pulpit  in  your  own  hearing.^' 
Sharp  waa  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories,  and 
had  ftiends  even  among  the  Whigs;  tat  it  was  not 
iMgotten  that  he  had  incurred  serioos  danger  in  the 
•vN  tunes  by  the  oomga  wtlh  which,  in  defiance 
«f  the  royal  injnnelioQ,  he  had  preaiched  against 
Popery.  I^r  Obrislophor  Muagrvro  ■  very  ingeni* 
Mslv'Mmarked  that  the  House  had-not  orderedthe 
lesolution  which  dedaiad  the  -throne  vacant  to  be 
pnblishsd.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not  only  not 
bound  to  know  any  thing*  of  that  resolution,  but 
Oould  not  have  taken  notiee  of  ft  without  a  breach 
•f  privilege  for  whid^  he  might  have  been  called  to 
the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  fames.  Tb'o  ma- 
jority felt  that  it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture 
to  quarrel  with  the  cleigy,  and  the  subject  wassuf* 
fepadtodrop^l 

•  While  the  Commons  were  disenmlttg  Sharp's 
sermon,  the  Tiorda  hid  agafn  gone  hito  a  committee 

•  et&t  2  Hen.  7,  c  1;  tord  Ooko'i  InaUtut<»,  part  UL 
tfiAp.  L;  Trial  of  Oook  fat  high  treason,  in  the  Collection 
af  state  Triala ;  Baraet,  1. 818,  and  Sirlflf a  not*. 

f  Irfwie'  Joncnala,  Jan.  »,  MB|(  QaiaailMu'S  Bisry; 
fiTelys'e  Dlanr;  Otter*;  EmdbMrd*»  HIstoiT  of  the  ReToIu- 
Uon;  Bwaoi^l.  818;  Uietory  of  the  Re-eet&bliBhxnent  of  the 
doTemmcnt,  16S9.  The  numbcni  of  Contente  and  Not 
Oentanta  are  not  flwn  in  the  joanali^  and  aiv  dilltteatty 


on  tho  stateof  thonatiDn^  and  hadonlerad  thoiiBio 
iution  whioh  pronounced  the  tlmstie  vacant  to  it 
read  efamse  by  dausa 

The  first  oxpreaeion  on- which  a  debate  arose  w«s 
that  which  recognised  tlw  original  eontract  betwsan 
king  and  people.  It  was  not  to  be  exfofted  Ibk 
the  Toiy  peers  would  supers  phnse  wMah  eeii* 
taiaed  tho  quintessence  of  Whigglsm  to  pass  un- 
challenged. A  division  took  place,  and  it  was  do> 
termini  by^iifty«diree  vt>tM  to  fi>rty-eiz  tliat  0m 
woids  should  stand. 

The  eevera  oensum  pkssed-  by  tho  Oonmoiis  (fn 
the  administratien  of  ianes  waamext  coftsMered, 
and  was  approved  without*  one  dissentient  voioe^ 
Some  voi^  objeetaoas  wem  made  to  the  ptopo^ 
taon  that  James  liad  abdkated  the  government.  It 
waa  urged  that  he  might  mora  correctly  bo  aaid  to 
have  dwiattd  it*  This  amendment  was  adopted, 
it  should  seem,  with  scmosly  any  debate  and  with- 
out a  division,  fiy  this  thne  it  was  kite,  and  tito 
Lords  again  adjourned. $ 

Upto  thk  tnoment  the  small  body^peen  wMA 
wan  under  tho  guidance  of  Danhy  had  acted  in  firm 
union  with  HahfezMd  the  Whigs.    ThooAoti^ 
this  union  had  bsen  that  tho  ptan-  of  regon^  I 
beentrejeetod,  and  tho4eotrino  of  the  orighnl  c 
tract  afflmed.    Tho  propoaitien  that  James  hnd 
eeaaed  tohe  kmghadheen  tho  rallying  paint  of  tte 
two  pariiea  which  Imd  made  up'tfaomajerity;  b«t 
ftom  that  point  their  padi  diveigtsd,    Tho  noM 
question  to  bo  decided  was  whether  tho  throws  wM 
vaoant^  and  tins  was  a  questisn  not  nieiuly  vieilial, 
but  of  grave  pinetioal  iniportanea.    If  the  \ 
was  vaoant,  tBaostatos*  of  the  reahn  might 
William  in  ie;  if  it  was  notftacaat,  ho  could' 
oeed  to  it  only  uAsr  his  wife^  after  Aune^  and  uAir 
Annas  postenly. 

It  was,  according  to  the  foUswals  «f  Danby,  m 
oBtabhabsd  maxim  that  our  cenotry  oould  not  be^ 
eosn  fern  msmant,  vrithout  a  rightinl  prtnosb    ^Thm 
man  might  die^  but-  tlie  magistrate  was  immortnL 
The  man  might  abdicals,  but  the 
inemovaUa    Il^tho 
mit  thai  tho  thraoa  js  vacant,  wo  admit  that  it  In 
elective.    Tlw  eovereign  whom  wo  may  placa  qq 
it  vrill  be  a  aovereign,  not  afeer  tlw  EngKab»  hut 
idler  the  Polish  fiMhion.    £vcn  if  wo  ehoone  tte 
very  peraan  who  woidd  lOign  by  r^ht  of  bntli^  wtitt 
that  poraon  will  reign,  net  by  i%ht  of  fairtb,  ^ait  in 
virtuo'of  our  .choiee,  and-  will  take  as  s  gtft  urtet 
ought  to  bo  regained  asaniiiheritanoe.^  •  Thntaalo- 
torv  lovufcnee  with  wk&sh  the  Mood  xoyal  mad  ^to 
omnr  of  fntme|psnitttiu  have  hitteto  heen  re^wrd^d 
will  bo  gfeatly dhnismhed.    StiMnaoro  serious  wtt 
tho  oviihe  if  wo  not  only  fill  thothrone  byolection^ 
but  £11  it  with  a  prinoe  who  his  doubtless  the  ^ttal- 
itiesof  a  gnat  and  gciod<Tulbr,  and  who  hko  vrrom^^ 
a  wondeiflii  delivf  iiutii  for  us,  but  who  is  n«e  ^rm 
nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  succeoaion.      I^  ^«w 
onee  aay  that  merit,  however  emineiit,  shnll  be  % 
titie  to'the  erewn,  wo^dirturb  tho  vary  fevndauiioiifl 
of  our  polity^  and  fonridi  a  preeedent  of  vrhida  uvimy 
ambitious  wurrior  or  statesman  whbinayhm^re  i«b« 
dared  any  greatservico  totha^psfeHo  will  bo  tsim|wrt 
to  avail.faimeeK    Thia  danger  weavoid  if-^w^  \o^ 


rpportod  t>y  different  writere.  I  hare  ibllovcd  Cl  arexxdrt^ 
who  took  the  trouble  to  make  out  liste  of  the  mxvjority  ax2 
ndnori^. 

X  Grcy'i  Debate! ;  Kvelyn*!  Blaiy;  lift  of  A^rdibuiMiik 
Sharp,  by  hie  son;  Apology  Ibr  the  New  Sepemttr^y.  |!r^ 
letter  t6  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Airhbbhop  of  York,  tQOlT^ 

S  Ujs^  Joonalfl,  Jnn.  80^  IMJ ;  Clarendon's  Uasy^ 
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^Y  fbllaw  out  flie  princtidM.  of  tbt  OcnskitiiiMn 
lo  Ubeii  conseqnenceB.  Taera  hM  been  a  tienuse 
of  the  crown.  A  t  the  instent  of  tha  dainifle  the 
jiext  heir  became  c  ur  Uwful  sovereign.  We  cod- 
flider  the  Pnnoeas  of  Onioge  at  next  heir;  and  we' 
hold  that  ihe  oughts  without  any  delay,  lo.  be  {co- 
cJaimed.  what  she  alraidjr  iii»  our  queen. 

The  Whigs  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  wpipif  or- 
dinary rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revoiotioa; 
that  the  great  question  now  depending  was  not- to 
be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantio  Tomplaif ;  and 
that»  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided^  such  aawa  might 
be  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other*.  If  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  the  throne  eopid  never  be 
vacant,  it  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that  a  living  man 
conld  have  no  heir.  .James  was  still  living.  How, 
then,  could  the  Princess  of  Oranga  hb  his  heir? 
Tbfi  laws  of  Sngland  had  made  full  provision  ibr 
the  succession  wJien  the  nower  of  a  sovenign  and 
his  natural  life  terminated  together,  bnt  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  verv  rare  cases  in  which  bis 
power  terminated  before  the  dose  of  his  natnral  life ; 
and  with  one  of  thoeo  very  ram  oases  the  Conven- 
tion had  now  to  deal.  That  James  no  longer  filled 
the  throne  both  houses  had  pronounced.  Neither 
common  law  nor  statute  law  designated  any  parson 
as  entitled  to  £31  the  throne  between  hia  demise  and 
his  decease.  It  followed  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant, and  that  the  houses  might  invite  the  Pnnoe 
of  Orange  to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not  next  in  order 
of  birth  was  true;  but  this  was  no  disadvantage ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  positive  recommendation. 
Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institu- 
tkm,  bnt  was  by  no  means  more  sacred  than  other 
good  political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it  into  a  seligious 
mystery,  almost  as  awful  and  as  inoompqeheadble 
as  transobstantiatioB  itself.  To  keep  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  to  .get  rid  of  the  abject  and  nonons 
«operstitions  with  which  it  had  cf  late  yean  been 
associated,  and  which  had  made  it  a  carse  instead 
of  a  bfteseing  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
of  English  statesmen ;  and  that  object  wonld  be  best 
«ttain<^  by%ligfatly  deviating  for  a  tkne  Irom  the 
general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  letuming  to  it 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open 
breach  between  the  party  of  the  prince  and-tfae 
party  of  the  princess.  A  great  meeting  wm  held 
at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  houas,  and  the  diiqpiote 
was  warm.  Halifax  waa  the  chief  speaker  for 
IVilfiam,  Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary, 
I>anby  knew  nothing.  She  had  been  some  time 
expected  in  London,  but  had  been  detamed  in  Hol- 
land, first  by  masses  of  ice  whidi  had  blocked  up 
the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong 
westerly  winds.    Had  she  arrived  earlier,  the  die- 

Ste  would  probably  have  been  at  once  quieted. 
Ui&x,  on  the  other  side,  had  no  authority  to  aay 
may  thing  in  William's  name.  The  pdnoe^  true 
to  bis  promise  that  he  would  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  government  to  the  Convention,  had  main- 
tained an  impenetrable  reserve^  and  -had>notsaf- 
ftied  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of 
aatiafoction  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One 
«f  iiiecotttitrynnn,  who  had  *a  large  share  of  his 
eanfideaoe,  had  heea  iaviied  to  the  meeting,  and 
waa  earnestly  ptmoA  by  the  peers  to  give  them 


m  3>iBrtai«it^saet0«n  BenwLL  898.  Dartmonth  njn 
tliAt  ft  was  from  ?agel  tha^the  tsrdt  sxtraoteA  ths  bt»t. 
9Usr  %fes  a'  sHp  of  the  pen  very  pudooaUe  ia  a  |i»fty  wm- 
vfBal  note;  Imt  Dalxymple  and  others  ought  not  to  hare 
0Cf^A  eo  palpable  a  UsAukr.  la«el  dM  hr  Hbllimd,  on 
«i»#  «Ui of  DeQamb6r,1688,  when  Williaia  was a^Mtohiuy 
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Hek>ag  ezcoacd  himseli;  At 
last  he  so  for  yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say,  '*  I 
can  only  gueeaat  hisJbighness's  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  gueas,  I  guess  that  he  would  net 
like  to  be  hie  wife's  .gentleman  usher}  but  I  know 
nothing."  ''I  know  something  now,  howhver»'* 
aaid  Danby.  **  I  know  enough,  and  too  much** 
He  Ibea  departed,  and  the  aasamUy  brake  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  the  debate  which 
had  terminated  thus  in  private  waa  publicly  renewed 
in  the  House  of  Feera.  That  day  had  been  fixed 
fof  the  national  thanhegbriag.  An  office  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several 
among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  [ 
free  bothfinm  the  adulation  andfirom  the  matig^olgr 
by  wihicfa  such  compositions  were  in  that  age  top 
often  deformed,  and  euetains,  better,  perhapa^  than 
aaiiy  oocasiofial  service- which  has  been  framed  diii^ 
ing  two  centnriesy  a  comparison  with  that  geeat 
model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Brayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the 
aBBoraing  to  Westmineter  Abbey.  The  GommoQi 
had  deshad  BuOMt.  to  preach  before  them  at  Sainl 
Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely  to  foil  into  the 
same  error  wbkh.had  been  committed  in  the  amae 
plaos  on.  -the  .precediag  day.<  Hie  vigorous  and  ant- . 
mated,  diseoume  doubtless  called  forth  the  loud 
liums  of  his  anditess*  It  waa  not  only  printed  kgr 
oommand  of  the  Honee,  hut  was  translated  into 
French  for  the  edtfloation  of  foreign  ProteataBtB4' 
The  day  cloaed  with  the  festiviliea  usual  on  euch 
ooeasions^  The^  whole  town  shone  brightly  with 
fireworits  and  bonfires;  the  roar  of  guns*  and  tha 
pealing  of  bella- laded  till  the  night  waa  forepeat; 
hut,  before  the  lights  were  extinct  and  the  eireets 
silent,  ea  event  had  taken  place  whioh  threw*  a 
damp  ea  the  public  jeju 

The  peeia  had  repeoed  foom  the  Abbey  to  their 
houae,  andhad.ieMned  thediecuaaion  on  the  stale 
of  the  nation.  The  laet  wordeef  the  resdjatioa  of 
the  Commene  were  token  into  cemaideration,  and  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  mijoiity  were  not  d» 
poeed  to  assent  to  thoee  words.  To  near  fifty  kmb 
wbo  held  that  the  n^al  titleetill  belonged  to  iamee 
were  new  added  eeven  or  eight  who  hdd  that  it 
had  aheady  devolved  on  Mary.  The  Whiga,  find- 
ing themaelvee  outnombeied,  tried  to  lompromiee 
the  dispme*  They  propoaed  to  omit  the  wcrde 
which  pnonouaeed  the  thsone  YBcant>  and  simply 
to  declare  the  prineeaad  poacese  king  and  queett. 
It  wee  manifoet  that'euch,a  ^declaration  implied, 
thoogliit  did  not  expressly  affion^  all  that  the  To> 
oee  were  unwilling  to  concede)  for  nobody  could 
pretend  that  William  had  mmoeeded  to  the  regal 
cffieei  by  right  of  birlh.  To  pass  a  resolution  aa- 
kaowledginip  him  ae  king , waa  4herefore  an  act  of 
election;  ai»d  how  conld  there  be  an  election  wiihr 
out  a  vacant  1  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  lordi 
wasffjeetedhyfifty-Awevotestoforty-sevem  The 
question  was  then  pat  whether  the  throne  waaraceai. 
The  Contents  were  only  foily«one,  the  Not  Con 
tBntefi%-fiveu  Oftheminoritf  thurty-sixprotested^ 

During  the  two  following  days  London  was  m 
an  unquiet  and  anxious  state.  The  Tories  began 
to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  again  to  bring  for- 
ward their  fovorite  pten  of  regency  with  better  suo> 
Perhaps  the  prince  himself  when  he  found 


and  James  at  WhltehalL    The  real  peraon  was,  I  rappas% 
I^kvelt,  BeatfaMk,  o»  Zelestein,  oiost  piotably  Dykvett. 

f  Both  the  iervioe  and  Burnet's  sermon  are  etUl  to  he 
jbaad  Jn  oar  great  libraries  and  wUl  xepa/  the  teoahlesf 


t  Lords'  Jouaali^AabgltMaf' 
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that  he  had  no  draiiceof  we^rin;  the  crown,  might 
prefer  Bancroft's  ■cheme  to  Danby's.  It  was  bet> 
ter,  doubtless,  to  be  a  king  than  to  be  a  regent;  bat 
It  waa  better  to  be  a  regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman 
usher.  On  the  other  side,  the  lower  and  dereer 
dass^of  Whigs,  the  old  emissaries  of  Shaftesbniy, 
the  old  assoctates  of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the 
dty.  Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held 
threatening  language.  Lord  Lovelaee,  who  was 
mispected  of  having  encouraged  these  assemblages, 
Inlbraied  the  peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a  pe- 
tition tequesttng  them  mstantly  to  declare  the 
Prince  and  Prinoess  of  Omnge  king  and  qneen. 
He  was  asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
^'There  are  no  hands  t«  it  yet,^'  he  answered ;  **  but, 
when  I  bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be  hands 
efMugh."  This  menace  alarmed  and  disgasted  hia 
own  party.  The  leading  Whigs  were,  in  truth, 
«veii  more  anxious  then  the  Tories  that  the  delibe- 
Fations  of  the  Convention  ahcftild  be  perfectly  fiee, 
and  that  it  shouM  not  be  In  the  power  of  any  ad- 
heient  of  Jwnes  to  allege  that  either  house  had 
aoled  wider  foroe.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  contemptuously 
TCJMtied.  Moynard  was  foremost  in  protestuig 
•gainst  the  att<>mpe  of  the  rabble  in  the  streets  to 
Offerawe  the  estates  of  the  realm.  William  sent 
ftr  Lovelace,  expoiitulated  with  him  strongly,  and 
ordered  the  magirtnrtes  to  act  with  vigour  against  all 
nnlawfiil  asaemtiUas.*  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
our  revolution  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  and 
of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
partieo  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  al 
which  their  disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one 
man  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 
But,  though  the  Whigs  were  ftilly  determined  to 
nudntain  order  mtd  to  respect  tlM  fieedom  of  debate, 
they  were  equally  determine  to  make  no  oonce»> 
sioB.  iames,  as  nsaal,  came  to  the  help  of  his 
enemies.  A  letter  from  him  to  th»  Convention 
had  just  arrived  in  London^  On  Saturday,  the 
second  of  February,  the  Commons,  without  a  di- 
vision, resolved  to  adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  had  been  transmitted  to  Piea- 
ton  by  the  apostate  Mellbrt,  who  was  now  high  in 
ftvour  at  aamt  Germain's^  The  name  of  Melfbrt 
WIS  an  abomination  to  eveiy  Churchman.  That 
b»  was  still  a  oonHdential  minister  was  alone  suf- 
Ment  to  prove  that  his  master's  MIy  and  perverse- 
nees  were  incurable.  No  member  of  either  house 
vtntttied  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  came  from 
audi  a  quarter  should  be  read.  The  contents, 
however,  were  well  known  to  all  the  town.  Hu 
najoaty  exhorted  the  Lonis  and  Commons  not  to 
dBspMi^  of  his  clemeoeyi  and  graciously  assured 
them  that  he  would  paidon  those  who  had  betrayed 
him,  some  Ihw  excepted/  whom  he  did  not  name* 
How  was  it  poesihie  to  do  any  thing  for  a  prin^ 
who,  vanquished,  deserted,  banfohed,  living  on  alms, 
tokl  those  who  were  the  aihltets  of  his  ^te  that,  if 
tfaqr  weuM  set  hhn  en  his  thione  again,  he  would 
baftg  only  a  lew  of  them  tf 


•  att«r^Fcb.y^,1669;Gaamidon'iI>l«7*F«b.2.  Ths 
Btovy  i«  greatlj  •xamntsd  In  the  vork  «ntltl0d  lUvolii- 
tlon  Politics,  &n  MUiieiitly  abmiid  book,  yet  of  tome  value 
as  ■.reeord  of  the  IboUali  reports  of  tho  day.    Qnf§  De- 


The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  t& 
Legislature  lasted  some  daya  longer.    On  Monday, 
the  fourth  of  February,  the  peers  resolved  that  they 
would  insist  on  their  amendments;  hot  a  protest  to 
which  thirty-nine  names  were  subscribed  was  e» 
tered  on  the  journals.^    On  the  following  day  the 
Tories  determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  Low* 
er  House.    They  mustered  there  in  great  forces 
A  motion  was  made  to  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords.    Those  who  were  for  the  plan  of 
Bancoft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Panby 
divided  together;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hun» 
dred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty* 
one.    The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a  free 
conference  with  the  Lords.$ 

At  the  same  time,  strenuous  eflbrts  were  making 
without  th'e  walls  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  dis* 
pute  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislaturs 
to  a  close.    Burnet  thought  that  the  importance  of 
the  crisis  justified  hun  in  publishing  the  great  se* 
cret  which  the  nrincess  had  confided  to  him.    H« 
knew,  he  said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long 
been  her  frill  determination,  even  if  she  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  regular  course  of  descent,  to  suz^ 
render  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband.    Danby  received 
fit>m  her  an  earnest  and  almost  angry  reprimand. 
She  was,  she  wrote,  the  prince's  wife ;  she  had  QP 
other  wish  than  to  be  subject  to  him ;  the  most  crud 
injury  that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to  ael 
her  up  as  his  competitor ;  and  she  never  could  re> 
gfard  any  person  who  took  such  a  course  as  her 
true  friendj    The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.   Anne 
might  insist  on  her  rights  and  on  those  of  her  chil> 
dren.     No  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  her  am* 
bition  and  to  alarm  her  conscience.     Her  uncle 
Clarendon  was  especially  active.     A  few  weeks 
only  had  elapsed  since  tne  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  belie  the  boastful 
professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert  the  royal 
cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons, 
nay,  to  propose  that  the  king  diould  be  sent  a  pi> 
soner  to  a  foreign  land,  and  immured  in  a  fortress 
begirt  by  pestilential  marshes.     The  lore  which 
had  produced  this  strange  transformation  was  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland.   Soon,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the 
splendid  prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set.    He 
found  that  others  were  consulted  on   Irish  affairs. 
His  advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  obtrusively 
and  importunately  offered,  was  coldlj  received. 
He  repaired  many  times  to^int  James's  Palace^ 
but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or  a   loolu    One 
day  the  prince  was  writing;  another  day  he  wanted 
fresh  air,  and  must  ride  in  the  Park  ;  on  a  third  hs 
was  closeted  with  ofBcera  on  military  business,  and 
could  see  nobody.    Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  any  thing  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  determined  to  take  them  back  again.  Ia 
December  ambition  had  converted  him  into  a  rebel. 
In  January  disappointment  reconverted  him  into  a 
Royalist    The  uneasy  consciousnese  that  he  had 
not  been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  peculiar  acri- 


t  The  letter  of  James,  dated  ^7, 1689,  wIU  be  fbaixd 

faiJUniMt  ItiiiBiostdisingaBQooAjiacblsAtnClaTkflPs 
life  of  Junes.  M  Clueadon's  Diary,  Vsb.  3,  i;  Qt9j»§ 
Dsbstos;  Lords' Joaisal^  Vsb.  J^  4»  Xtt|- 


t  U  bss  been  aasnted  bw  mrmBti.  <     ^__.  _ 

otben,  by  Ralph  and  hy  iL  ^^^vkM^  ttks^  OraS^  i 

?hlE2SLi  to!r£s:.S!fh^^  U-« 

whoenmlBSd  the  Joaraali  beft»«  thay  irsi«  printed  mis 
took  Derby  ftr  Daafcy^  Urds^  Tniii^ii^  1^^  4^  i^i; 
Sfalyn»  a  fcw  days  beiir^  wNta  I>aa>f,  fc*  mfatmk^  ft! 
Daaby.    Dtary.  Jan.  2ft,  168|  *     j  «««— »-p. 

f  Commons'  Jooraal^  Vsb.  1^  X«S^ 
.  |laffast^i.tift. 
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auiny  to  his  Toryimn.*    In  the  Hoaae  of  Lord*  he 

had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement 
He  now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his  influonoe 
over  the  Princess  Anne ;  but  his  influence  over  her 
was  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Churchills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two 
powerful  allies,  Tillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual  direc- 
tor, had  at  that  time  immense  authority,  and  Lady 
Hnssell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her 
the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, it  wad  soon  known,  was  willing  that  William 
should  reign  for  life;  and  it  was  eyident  that  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  the  princesses  against  themselves 
as  a  hopeless  task.f 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had 
oome  when  he  ought  to  explain  himself.  He  ao- 
oordingiy  sent  for  Hali&x,  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
Bid  some  other  political  leaders  of  great  nota^  and, 
with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  hod, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
strongest  emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply 
iQeditated  and  weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent;  be  had 
aaed  neither  solicitation  nor  menace;  he  had  aot 
eren  juffered  a  hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get 
abroai ;  but  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  at  which  it 
was  necessaiy  for  him  to  declare  his  intentions. 
He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Con- 
vention. AH  that  he  claimed  for  himself  was  the 
privilege  of  declining  any  otBce  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  hold  with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
benefit  to  the  public. 

A  strong  party  was  lor  a  regency.  It  was  for 
the  houses  to  determine  whether '^uch  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
tuLd  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point;  and  be 
thoQght  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  hia  would  not 
be  regent 

Another  party  was  for  placing  the  princess  on 
the  throne,  and  for  giving  to  him,  during  her  h&, 
the  title  of  king,  and  such  a  share  in  the  ^ministra- 
tion as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow  him.  He  could 
not  stoop  to  such  a  post  He  esteemed  the  prin- 
oesB  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem 
woman ;  but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accept  a 
sabordinate  and  a  precarious  place  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit 
to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the  best  of 
wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  uke  any  part  in  Eng- 
liah  tiAirs ;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part, 
there  vras  one  part  only  which  he  could  usefully  <»- 
bonoarahly  Uke.  If  the  estates  ol&red  him  the 
crown  for  life,  he  would  accept  it.  If  not,  he  should, 
without  repining,  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
eonduded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  the  Lady  Anne  and  her  posterity  ahouJd  be 
preferred  in  the  succession  to  any  children  whom 
be  mi^t  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the  Lady 

Tlie  meeting  broke  up ;  and  what  the  prince  had 
wid  wras  in  a  few  hours  known  all  over  London* 
Thai  ha  must  be  king  was  now  clear.  The  only 
question  was  whether  he  should,  hold  the  regal 
di^nitj  alooe  or  oot^eintly  with  the  princess.  Hali- 


.l,4,8,«,10^11,12,U»ll»M8f; 


•  CBarsndrii*s  Msry, 

f  ClmT9nAon*9  Biaiy,  Wtb,  6»  166f  ?  Daobflst  of  Marlbo- 
ron^li*s  VisuUeattoa;  Malgrave's  Aeoonnt  of  Xba  IUvdIu- 

tion 

t  B«im«t.  i  SSO.  BuriMt  says  that  hs  has  not  related 
&•  aveBts  of  this  stirHag  time  in  chronological  order.  I 
havo tbecoftwv been iiroed to axrsnge thgnAvj gassi;  %«t 


fiix  and  a  fiow  other  politiciaai^  who  saw*  in  « 

strong  light  the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme  es» 
ecutive  authority,  ttiMMight  it  deairaUe  that,  during 
WUliam's  life,  Mary  should  he  only  queen  godmi* 
and  a  subject  But  this  aflrran^sment,  though  mudk 
might  doubtless  be  said  ior  it  in  argument,  shockad 
the  general  feeling  even  of  thoea  Englishmen  who 
were  most  attadxed  to  the  pnnoe.  Hm  wife  had 
given  an  unprecedented  proof  of  ooigugal  sahmii* 
aion  and  afiEection*  aad  the  very  least  return  tint 
could  be  made  to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  h«r 
the  dignity  of  queen  iegna»t  William  Herherti 
one  of  the  meet  aealoua  of  the  piinee*s  adherent^ 
was  so  much  exasperated  that 'he  ^mng  out  of  the 
bed  to  which  ha  was  confined  hij  gout,  and  Tsfao* 
mently  declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  ft 
sword  in  hia  higbaess's  cause  if  he  had  foreaess 
that  ao  shameful  an  anaiigement  would  be  mad& 
No  person  took  the  matter  up  ao  eagerly  as  Bm^ 
net  Hia  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to  hie 
kind  patroness.  .  He  went  straight  to  William,  ex* 
postulated  vehemenUy,  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  resign  the  chaplainship.  **  While  I  am  your 
highnesses  servant, '  said  the  brave  and  honest  di» 
vine,  **it  would  be  unaeemly  in  me  to  oppose  aiiy 
plan  which  may  have  your  oountenaaee.  I  there* 
£>re  desire  to  ba  sat  tree,  that  I  may  fight  the  jptvpg* 
cess's  battle  with  evecy  AeuUy  that  Qod  has  giYea 
me."  **l  think»  doctor/'  said  William,  with  char* 
acteristic  cooUiess,  ''that  you  had  better  stay  where 
you  are.  It  will  surety  be  time  lor  you  to  quit  me 
when  X  do  something  of  which  you  disapprore." 
In  a  fow  bourn  the  seheoie  which  had  excited  Bui^ 
ntet*s  resentment  was  entiiely  given  np,  and  aU 
those  who  oonaideied  Jamea  ae  no  longer  king 
were  agreed  as  to  the  w^  in  which  the  throne 
must  be  filled.  William  and  Maiy  must  be  king 
and  queen.  The  heada  of  both  must  appear  to* 
gether  on  the  coin;  writa  rauat  run  in  the  namea 
of  both;  both  must  enloy  all  the  personal  dignitiBa 
and  immunities  of  .royalty ;  bat  the  admlnistrationt 
which  oould  not  be  sa&ly  divided,  must  belong  to 
William  alone  *$ 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  free  confer 
enoB  between  the  houses*  The  managers  for  the 
Lords,  in  their  xobe%  took  their  seats  ah>ng  one 
side  pf  the  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber  :^ut  the 
crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  oa 
the  other  side  was  ao  great  that  the  genUemea 
who  were  tQ  argue  the  qufatioo  in  vain  tried  tQ 
get  through.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  long  delay  that  the  seigeant«tr«rms  was  aUe 
to  dear  a  passage.  II 

At  len^  the  discussion  began.  A  full  report 
of  the  apeecheaoa  boUi  aides  has  comedown  tone, 
There  are  few  studenU  of  histoiy  who  have  not 
taken  up  that  report  with  eager  curiosity  and  laid 
it  down  with  disappointment  The  question  be- 
tween the  houses  waa  Mgued  on  both  sides  aa  t 
question  of  law.  The  objections  which  the  Lords 
made  to  the  rasokition  of  the  Commons  were  verbal 
and  technical,  and  were  met  by  verbal  and  technif 
cal  answers.  Somen  vindici^  the  use  of  the 
word  abdication  by  quotationa  from  Grotius  and 
Briasonius,  Spigelius  and  Bartolus.     When  ho 


T  fhf nk  that  I  can  iearoely  he  wrong  In  snppoeins  that  the 
letter  of  the  Priaoesiof  OnsM  to  Oaahy  arrived,  ami  that 
the  priaoe's  explanation  of  his  views  was  given,  bvtwsea 
Thnrsdaj,  the  81st  oManuaiy,  and  Wednesday,  ths  6tli 
of  Vcbmary. 

}  Unlgrare'e  Aeeonnt  of  the  Revolatton;  Bomet,  L  Hi 
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WBB  dttUenged  to  show  «ny  tathoritj  lor  the  pro- 
pOBition  that  Enghnd  ooahi  be  wiUioat  a  love- 
nign,  he  produced  the  Parlnuiient  roll  of  the  year 
1899,  in  which  it  was  expreeslj  aet  forth  that  the 
kingly  office  was-vacant  during  the  interval  between 
the  reaignation  of  Richard  the  8econd  and  the  en- 
throning of  Henry  the  FouHii.  The  Lorda  replied 
by  producing  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year 
of  Bdward  the  Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
tlie  record  of  1899  had  been  aolemnly  annulled. 
Ilkey  therefore  maintained  that  the  precedent  on 
which  Somers  relied  waa  no  longer  valid.  Treby 
then  came  to  Somera's  aasiatanoe,  and  brought 
Ibrth  the  ParliameBt  roll  of  the  firat  year  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the 
Fdtrth,  and  consequently  restored  the  validity  of 
the  record  of  1399.  After  a  eolloquy  of  seTerai 
hoars  the  disputants  sepamted.*  The  Lords  as- 
sembled in  their  own  hoaae«  It  was  well  tinder- 
■lAod  that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the 
eonferenoe  had  been  a  mere  foim.  Hie  ffiends  of 
Mary  had  found  Chat,  by  settnig  her  up  as  her 
boaband's  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her. 
Soma  of  the  peeia  who  had  formeriy  voted  for  a 
Mgency  had  determined  to  absent  themselves  or  to 
asppoit  ttie  resolution  of  the  Lower  House.  Their 
opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but  any  go- 
vernment was  better  than  no  government,  and  the 
country  could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony 
of  suspense.  Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against  the 
Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own  oon- 
•eienoe  would  not  suffer  him  to  giv«  way,  he  was 
glad  that  the  oonsdenoes  of  other  men  were  less 
ifoeamish.  Several  lords  who  had  not  yet  voted 
hi  the  Convention  had  been  induced  to  attend  : 
Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over  from 
the  Oontijient;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  vraa  half 
mad;  the  Earl  of  OarUole,  who  Kmped  in  on 
oniftehes;  and  the  Biahop  of  Dutham,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  end  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
hpt  had  receiv<id  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would 
▼ote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  oon» 
duct  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  not 
be  remembered  against  him.  Danby,  desiroos  to 
heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused,  exhorted  the 
Hoiilb,  in  a  speech  diatingtiiBhed  by  even  more 
tfa^n  bis  usual  ability,  not  -to  persevere  in  a  con- 
test which  might  be  fiital  to  the  state.  He  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Halifiix.  The  spirit  of 
the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  quea- 
tioa  was  pat  whether  King  James  had  abdicated 
the  government,  only  three  lords  said  Not  Content 
On  the  question  whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a 
divisioa  was  demanded.  The  Oonlents  werd  sixty- 
two,  the  Not  Contents  forty-eevea.  It  was  imme* 
diately  proposed  and  carried,  without  a  dtvision, 
tfiat  the  Prince  and  Printess  of  Chrange  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England.t 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wordmg  of  the 
Oaths  of  AUegiaiioe  and  Supremacy  should  bo 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  oonsd- 
eatiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  lurasel^  dis- 
a|iproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and 
yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  suisrjeeta 
of  the  new  sovereigns.  To  this  proposiCion  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  was  an  understanding  on  the  sub* 


*  8eo  the  LordB*  and  Oonunoiu'  Joonalsof  Veb.  %  108}t 
aad  the  Kcport  of  the  Gonferenoe. 
'  Y  LordB'  Journals,  Feb.  6^1682;  Clarondon'f  JMarj;  Bar- 
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Ject  between  the  Whig  leaden  and  those  lyv 
lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  sode  on  the  laH 
division.  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  thi 
Commons,  together  with  the  resolntion  that  iba 
prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  king  sod 
queenjl 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  wovM 
be  given.    On  what  conditions  it  shouM  be  giveu         * 
still  remained  to  be  decided.    The  commons  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  eonaider  what  steps  it 
might  be  advisable  to  take^  in  order  to  secure  hw 
and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  fature  sova* 
reigns,  and  the  committee  had  made  a  Teport.5  Tbii 
report  reoommendec^  first,  that  those  great  prin» 
pies  of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  viol^kv 
the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  assettei^ 
and,  secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be  en* 
acted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  prerogative 
and  of  purifying  the  administration  of  justice. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  wens 
exceUent;  but  it  w«s  utterly  impossible  that  thi 
houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  dea^ 
properly  with  matten  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 
so  impoitant    It   was   proposed,  among  odior 
things,  that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled;  that 
the  power  which  the  sovereign  possessed  ol  pro>> 
roguing  and  dissolving  Parliaments  shouid^erok 
stricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shonld 
be  limited ;  that  tiie  royal  pardon  should  no  longer 
be    pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment-; 
that  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Protestant  Di» 
seoten ;  that  the  crime  of  higfa  treaaon  ahould  fas 
more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for  high  treaaoA 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  fovourable 
to  innocence;  diat  the  judges  should  hold  their 
places  for  life;  that  the  mode  of  appointing  aherilEi 
should  be  altered;   that  juries  ahould  be  nond> 
nated  m  auohaway  as  mi^t  exdudo  partiafityand 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  ii^ 
formation  in  the  King'a  Bench  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  ahonld  be  reformed^ 
that  the  fees  of  public  functionaries  ahould  be  re» 
golated;  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  ahould  ba 
amended.    It  waa  evident  that  eautiooa  and  del** 
bemte  legishition  on  theos  aabjocfca  muat  he  thi 
work  of  more  than  one  laborioua  aesaion,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  hasty  and  cmde  legish^ 
tion  on  subjects  so  grave  could  nut  but  pv^uci 
new  grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it  might 
remove.    If  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of 
the  reforms  which  ought  to  be  aocompUshed  befote 
the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  ipvas  absurdly  lon(^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  Ijegiatotuie 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season,  the  litf 
was  strangely  imperfect    Indeed,  as  soon  aa  t&» 
report  had  been  read,  member  after  member  roai 
to  suggest  some  addition*    It  was  mored  and  cai^ 
ried  that  the  selling  of  officea  shoold  be  prohibited^ 
that  the  Habeas  'Corpus  Act  ahoald  be  made  more 
efficient,  and  that  the  law  of  Mandamos  should  be 
revised.    One  gendeman  fell  on  the  dumneymen, 
another  on  the  excisemen;  and  the  Hooae  resolved 
that  the  malpractioea  of  both  chimneymen  and  eib- 
cisemen  should  be  reatiaiiied.     It  ia  a.  ihoat  t^ 
markable  ciPeumatanoa  that»  iirfaaie  the  whole  pol»> 
tical»  military^  judicial,  and   fiaoal    atyvlem  of  tho 
kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  net  a  mAg)a 


fbllovod  CUurendoa  sa  to  the   Aumbers.     a^— ^  wiitaiSJ 
make  the  miOoritjr  imaller  and  some  larger. 

X  Lords'  Joumsls,  Veb.  B,  7, 168^  ;  Claceaidon'a  Slavy. 
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i»  siit«l»  whkh  iat^eeted  t^  ptn  Iq  «  oeMor* 
•iilk  ItwMnolyet  «iid6BitiMd»*v«ib3rtfa»iaoft 
fOKghlmed  m«a^  thtt  Um  Ubai^  of  dueoMiaii  i» 
ih»  KiMt  siAffiMid  of  all  ollwr  litartiM.* 

The  House  was  gnetl  j  perploxcd.  BooMonlan 

nbnaenllT'  mad  thai  Im  nradi  time  had  afanoady 

ksML  laat,  and  tkat  the  ganreiuMnt  oug^  to  be 

nttied  widiOQt  the  delay  of  a  day.    Soeieiy  waa 

■pqaiet;  toidatwlBBgiiiiihiag;  tfciiBngliBhcofany 

ia  Iralind  was  ia  ittniiiaaft  danger  of  pariiUiig;.  a 

knifga  warwaa  impaadloir;  thaenM  tymit  migbt, 

iftft  few  weBh%  b»«l  Dabfin  wilb  a  Freneh  arvy, 

«mI  frona  DbUm  be  migfat  aooa  cnea  to  Ohealer. 

Week  not  hieanity,  at  a«ch  a  erieia,  to  leave  the 

AiPM  williled^aiid,wfaaetbeTei7flzialeiiceof  FaN 

liMMita  vas  IB  jaopaidy,  ta  waota  time  in  debatm^ 

vfaeter  ParBamenla  ahonld  be  iwoianaod  by  tba 

aiweigaor  faf  theB»elfM?    On  the  other  aide  il 

nw  aAed  wbather  th«  CanveiitMi  Qimld  think  thai 

ilhadflalAHaditamieiiMi  by  nenly  poUinff  dowtt 

«M  prinee  and  |mili»g  «p  another.    Sorely  now 

I  the  tima  to  eacnra  pablio  hbarty  fay 

I  ae  maght  effeatoally  preaenft  the  en* 

I  of  prarogalnn»t  Tbtn  waa  dovbtieaa 

9nat|mighliiiwhatna84Mgadonbothr8idea.  The 

Me  and!  of  the  Whig  party,  aoMUff  w«ioin  San^ 

ttawaa  Ihat  Kinng  to  aecandency,  pvopaaed  a  middia 

•eaiaeL    '1%$  H^oae  had,  they  aaid,  two  oh^eota  in 

9mf*  wkieh  on^  to  fan  kept  dietinet.    One  obieet 

araa  to  anemo  li»  old  polity  of  the  lealm  agalMt 

ifegal  attacko)  the  aJtber  waa  to  iai|noae  4iat  ptfli^ 

\j  legal  xmSanm.    The  fonner  object  migfat  be  aa> 

lained  hjr  aolemttly  \nrtting  on  nc!Mcd»  in  the  feaoln- 

iMi  wlibdi  oaUod  the  now  aaveiaigna  tothe  thmnei 

iw  daim  of  tbe  £  agheh  natioiv  to  iu  ancient  iea». 

cfceMw,  an  thaiihe  king  might  hold  Ma  crown,  and 

Ike  pnofilB  their  priTileiBe»  by  one  alid  the  aame 

tkle-dood;  the  latter  object  wdoU  rM|niin  a  whale 

vafamn  -of  alabonle  atatntea.    The  fooDir  ol^ect 

Bighft  bo  aiiainnil  in  aday^the  hitter,  learaely  in 

Avejrenn^     Aa  to  the  iBvmar  object,  all  paatieewara 

to-  the  •  lattot,  them  ware  innumerabla 

rof-  ephtien.    No  member  of  either  hooaa 

vaokl  ImmtBto  lorn  moaMftt  to  wne  that  the  kmg 

cenldnot  invy  trnmi  wiAonil  the  oonaentof  Pariiah 

SKnt;  b«t  it  woold  he  hunUy  peanllo  to  ftame  any 

Mr  Jn«r  ot  ptootimn  in  oaaea  ef  high  tmaaon 

whicii  woofci  Botgita  liia  to  leng  debate,  and  be 

tandetnond  by  eomapemonaaannjnat  to  tho  pri- 

moen  mad  ify  othen  wi  m^nat  to  the  erawn.    The 

ban  111  aa  06  mm  aaamenlinaty  eonaentien  of  the  eh- 

Mm  ofifan  jmniw  waa  not  to  do  the  eedinary  work 

tf  faifinniirniy  to  ngnlato  the  feee  of  aaaetew  in 

•mid  to  provide  agabiat  the  esaetiotte  of 

nft  tapnt  light  tba  gmntmadunoefgov- 

yiTbrna  thia  had  bean'  done,  it  would  be 


wotifclnnytbmg  faa  liahed  by  delay; 

who  reigned  merely  by  the  choiee 

o0iild  long  mdim  hie  aemnt  to  any 

■    tho 


la  Oommona  wimly  deter- 
attrotome  tiH  th^«neientOon- 


4nnd  forthwith  to  fiU  the  thione 
-on  William  and  Mary  any  ether 

mt  or  govemmg  aeeoraing  to  the 

oflBn^tuid,  In  orderlbat  the  questions 


*  Caaai.au'  jro«vm«J%  '«^  2, 168| 
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the  nation  might  never  again  he  atttrad.  It  waa  da* 
tarminad  that  the  inatmmant  by  wfaieh  tho  Prinoa 
and  Prinoeaa  of  Oiango  were  oallad  to  the  thmne^ 
and  fay  whieh  the  order  of  aneeeeeion  waa  aet^ed^ 
■bouhl  aet  Irnth*  in  Hm  moak  dlrthkol  and  aiientti 
mamMfv  the  iondametttal  priooipiee  of  the  Oonal^ 
tMliom  Thia  inetrumant,  hnawn  by  the  nanm  of 
tba  Declaration  of  Bight,  waa  pwpared  by  c  eoah^ 
mittae^  of  whkh  doamm  waarhairman.  The  ih« 
that  the  kmr^hom  yanng  haiiialm  w  m  appointad  tir 
eo  boBorAhi  and  important  n  peat  in  a  ParliameB» 
fiiad  with  abW  ^md  axperieaoad  nan,  only  ton 
daya  after  he  had  apalcen  in  thie  Hooaa  of  Conn 
nmna  for  the  fimt  tiaia,  anAoiantlyproeaa  tba  mi 
periority«fhbabibtiBa.  In  «  ftw  hoaro  tba  00ii 
elaralion  waa  ftaamd  and  appnyved  by  the  GonN 
mona.  II10  Lords  aamnted  to  ii  witb  eama  amendi 
manto  of  no  gsaat  nnpertanoeJ^ 

The  Deofavallon  began  by  reeapitolatag  tba 
erianaa  and  onrora  whieh  had  made  a  rafointian  no< 
oeesaiy.  Jamas  had  inwided  the  provinea  of  tb# 
Legislalnra;  had  treated  modeat  petbmning  at  « 
orime ;  bad  oppremed  the  Ohureh  by  means  of  ail 
iUegal  tnhnnal;  had»  withont  the  ooneent  of  Par* 
Kament,  levied  taaea  and  mmntabtod  a  jfaiwllig 
army  in  time  of  paaoe;  bad  violatod  tba  flaadom 
af  elaotion,  and  perverted  the  eoa'ne  of  jotlioaf 
Prooeedinga  which  oooU  lawftillybe  fnestionaA 
only  in  Pariiament  had  been  made  aufajaeta  of 
prOMoation  in  the  iCinqr'e  Benoh.  Puttalandeor^ 
mpt  jttriea  had  been  rotumad.  Bxeeeslvo  ball  had 
been  mqaired  fiom  pi-ieenars;  exoeesive  flnm  had 
been  impoeed;  barbanraa  and  nnnsnal  pnnish'^ 
meats  b»d  been  hifiicted;  ike  aatates  of  aoeoeed 
persana  had  been  granted  away  bethre  oanvietion. 
Ho,  by  wboae  aotherity'tbeae'thfaiga  had  been 
done,  bad  ahdieatod  the  government.  The  Prineo 
of  Orange^  whom  God  had  made  the  glorious  hi^ 
atmrnent  of  delivering  tbs  nation  from  saperstitiov 
and  tymnny,  had  invited  the  eetatea  of  the  realm  to 
meet  and  to  take  connael  together  for  Cho  aeenring 
of  miigion,  of  law,  and  of  fre^m*  Tho  Loida 
and  Commons,  having  deliberated,  bad  rmolved 
that  they  wodd  first,  after  the  example  of  their 
aneealOTB,  assert  tba  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
Bngknd.  Themtbre  it  was  deetaared  that  the  die- 
penaing  popwer,  hitoly  atoumed  and  exercised,  bad 
no  legal  existence;  that,  wMiont  grant  of  Pari!*' 
nMnt,*no  money  oonld  be  exacted  by  the  oovemlgn 
from  the  sabject;  that,  without  consent  of  P^rlh^ 
ment,  no  strndfaig  army  could  be  kept  np  in  thno 
of  peaoe.  1\»  right  of  sabjeds  to  petition,  the 
right  of  electors  to  choose  representatives  fheely, 
the  right  of  Pariiameots  to  freedom  of  debate,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pore  and  mereUul  admin- 
isnmien  of  jnatioe  aeeording  to  the  spirit  of  ita  own 
mild  bmrs,  ware  solemnly  aArmed.  All  these 
things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  nameof  tbi 
whole  nation,  aathenndoobted  biheritanorof  Bng- 
hshmen.  Having  thns  vbMlicated  the  principles  of 
the  Oonatkntion,  dm  Loids  and  Commons,  in  tf^ 
entire  eonfidence  that  the  deliverer  wonM  hold  sa- 
cred the  htws  and  Kbcrtfes  which  be  had  save^ 
icaoived  that  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  prin« 
esse  of  Orange,  shonld  be  declared  king  and  queen 
of  England  for  their  joint  and  aeparate  lives,  and 
that,  daring  their  joint  live%  the  adminislralion  of 
the  govemrnent  should  be  in  the  prince  alone. 
After  them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity 

t  Oomimma'  Jovmals,  f^b.  I»  8, 11, 12;  Lords'  ^onmals 
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•f  Mavy,  tbm  <m  Aiin«  aad  her  posterity,  And  then 
•n  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  £rora 
ihe  wesU  On  thfe  eleventh  of  Febniaiy,  the  ship 
in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  emharked  lay 
«ff  IVlurgfate,  and,  on  the  foWovnmg  morning,  an* 
chored  at  Gieenwich.*  8ho  was  iteceived  with 
Inany  signs  of  joy  and  affection ;  but  her  demeanor 
ahocked  the  Tories^  and  was  not  thoo^t  iaultlesa 
even  by  the  Whigs.  A  yoang  woman,  phused,  bv 
a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awfiil  as  that  whica 
brooded  over  the  iabled  houses  of  Labdacos  and 
Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  with- 
out violating  her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband, 
and  her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  the 
throno  from  whM^  her  father  had  just  been  hurled, 
dkould  have  beeii  sad,  or  at  least  seriouSi  Maiy 
was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirita. 
She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girl* 
ish  delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran 
about  die  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ex- 
tonined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seeming 
to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had 
last  been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  nad,  till  then, 
drought  her  an  angel  in  human  finin,eoiiid  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refrain  from  blaming  her.  He  was 
the  more  astonished,  because,  when  he~  took  leave 
of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convii^ 
eed  that  she  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply 
dejected.  To  him,  as  to  her  spintual  guide,  aba 
iftfterward  explained  her  conduct.  William  had 
vrritten  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  interests  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought 
liercelf  wronged;  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  ooun- 
tenanoe,  the  report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there- 
Ibro  entreated  her  to  make  her  first  appeezanoe  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  die  said,  was 
frur  ipdeed  from  cheerful;  but  she  had  done  her  best; 
end,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  nart 
nvhich  was  uncongenial  to  her  feelings,  ahe  had 
overacted  it  Her  deportment  wes  the  subject  of 
reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse;  it  lowered 
lier  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  val- 
ued'; nor  did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct 
which  had  brought  on  her  the  re|rroach  of  levi^ 
«nd  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  insjance  of  that 
perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which 
man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  iesometimes- 
£>und  in  woman.t 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of 
February,  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neifi^ 
bouring  streeto  were  filled  with  gazers.  The  mag- 
nificent Banqueting  House,  the  mastsr-pieoe  ei 
Inigo,  embellished  by  master-pieces  of  Rnbena,had 
been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls 
were  hn^  by  the  yeomen  of  the  gueid.  Near  the 
southern  door,  on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number 
of  peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left  were  the  Con* 
mons,  with  their  speaker,  attended  by  the  maoe. 
The  northern  door  opened,  and  the  Prince  and 
Prineess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  tocdc 
their  place  under  the  oanopy  of  stele. 

Both  houses  approached  bowing  low.  William 
and  Maiy  advanced  a  lew  ateps.    Hali&x  on  the 


right,  and  Powle  on  ^  leA^  rtMd  tak«4MM^. 
&x  qpoke.  The  Conventian,  Jie  said,  hfeii  agmi 
to  a  resolution  whioh  he  ptayed  their  highatassste  * 
hear.  They  aignified  their  ussettM  And  the  dailL 
of  the  House  of  Lotds  read,  in  fe  lofld  vojee;  tie 
DedaratMn  of  Right  Whn  he  had  eoncMed, 
HaUiax,  in  the  name  of  aHtheeeteteeefthetealM, 
requested  the  priaoe  «m1  pnneeM  te  aeDsptihB 
crown.  * 

William,  in  hie  oisn  iiaM  and  in  that  of  hit 
wife,  answered  liwt  the  erofwii  me,  in  Uteir  eM^ 
mation,  the  more  vahuiUe,  hwcenes  It  was  pice—i 
ed  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  eenAdeMe  of  te  b» 
tion.    <<WethankMiyaeeept,''beasA4«whatyo« 
have  ofiered  vmJ*    Then,  lor  hoMel^  he  eeraied 
them  that  the  laws  of  Sngtend,  whkkhe  hadenii 
alieady  vindicated,  aho«ld  be«he  nitee  of  bh  «Mi- 
duct;  that  it  ahoaM  be4ii«  eHid^  la  pniMto  thft 
wel&sa  of  the  kingdom;  and  th«t»  as  to  the  meMft 
of  doing  ,so^  he  slMiild  eonatantlj  naov  to  the  ad* 
vioeoftheho«seB,eadshouUlbedimMdtoMattiHk 
judgment  rather  tbna  his  «mi^     l^eoe  nofdi 
were  received  with  a  riioiit  of  je^whieh  me  lieali 
in  the  atieete  be]ovr,aiid  wMiMtanHy  aMwerad^ 
hunas  from  anany  thowands  of iwieee.    TbaLoMi 
and  CkminoBs  then  leveMiitlk  lelfaed  freoi  tbi 
BanquetiBg  Hoose^  and  wsni  kk  pMeeanon totha 
gnat  gate  of  WhitehaU,  whno  ttia  faenUe  and  p«^ 
suivsnte  were  wsiting  in  their  gnqpeone  tabsadsr^ 
All  the  apace  ee  6r  as  Oharia^  Croee^M  ene  tm 
of  heeds.    Thekettle-dniBeBlnick  iip$  thetniBip> 
ete  pealed ;  and  Garter  khig<elHMnne,  in  a  load  voioil 
proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Prineeee  of  OiangaKiai 
and  Queen  of  Englead;  chei^edntt  EngUabmsnte 
pay,  from  that  moment,  Ibith  dnd  Inie  nUegianef 
to  thenewsovereigne;  and  hewHighftQediwbehnl 
abeady  wrought  so  signal  a  deHveinnoii  lor  e«i 
Church  and  nation,  to  blesa  WilHam  nnd  Uui 
with  a  long  and  hq»py  i«ign.$ 

Thua  was  oonanmmaled  the  En«liah  fLtmMkn^ 
When  we  oonpaie  k  with  tlwee  wvotvtiona  whieh 
have,  during  the  left  sixty  yaann  ewecttwowa  •» 
many  ancient  gevemmeal%  wn  can  not  hat  he 
struck  by  tte  peouliar  chaiacter.  Why  thai  eha^ 
acterwaaaopacaliarieeirffalemlyobiiw^andyil 
seems  not  to  have  been  alwaya  nndNBtood  attisr  hy 
eologiato  or  by  eeaeon. 

The  Continental  revolnfioaa  mi  tl»a  eii^hteen^ 
and  nineteenth  centariea  took  yftsae  in  aonntram 
when  aU  trace  of  the  limiikad  aaonaiehy  of  the 
Middle  Agee  had  long  been  afiaoad.  Tliefii^ol 
the  ptinos  to  make  laws  and  ta  lavy  aMmey  keil, 
during  many  geaentioni^  bean,  nndiepnied,  Hto 
throne  waa  gimided  by  a  great  lagnlaranny.  Hie 
administntioB  oould  not,  witba«t  eztaana  peril,  ha 
bbimed  even  In  the  mildeet  tcnna.  Hia  aalQeete 
held  their  peiaonal  liberty  by  nn  other  teMia  then 
his  nieaattre.  Not  a  ain^  inatitat&Mi  nrae  Jeft 
whicL  had,  within  the  memaiy 
afifoided  efficient  pvDtoolion  to 

the  Qtmoatezcaaief  tyranny*     . 

dJs  which  had  onoe  embed  tha  lagal  pawar  liad 
sunk  into  obUvion.  Their  aawniuaitnni  and  Asir 
privilegee  were  known  only  to  antjqoiiaa.  We 
can  not  wonder,  tfaerelbia»ttai»  wlmaBMAVihahad 
been  thns  ruled  suooeeded  kk 


^  VeK  H  168{;  aittw%  Isb  |f . 

t  miebMS  of  MsriboKoiifai't  VindScstI«a;  Bsvlew  of  tbs 

TlxMiicatioa;  Burnet^  I.  781,  826^  sad  Dsiteoath's  note; 

XvelTn'f  Diary,  Feb.  21, 1G8|* 

X  Lgods*  sad  Commons'  Joarasl*^  Vob.  II,  ltt{;  ClttsTs, 

*^ii.   Citt«n  puts  late  Wlllisat'iwiroth  iteaagwsa- 


ofthn 


ytssrioas  er  nspsflt**  Iks  aatlnetty  af 
i^peu  in  the  Joomals;  hut  it  te  dMr  ten 
taUL  that  ths  xsport  In  the  Joomala  waa  not 
rate.' 


|Li»Aaaaasstts,Mh.l4,iai}3  

J(mrns3i^  Feb.  18;  Gittun^  f^  If  ;  Vvelyai,  KIl  IL 
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y0itar#on  ■  goi^iAiuiiMit  ^lifiBli  th^y  hwS  long  io 
Went  feUid,  A«7  should  have  been  impatient  to 
*  'v0B0lUi'Hid  mabn  to  comtfnct^  that  they  nkonlu 
vMK^  well  ihawiitrteo  vy  *v*iy  epeciQ'Qfl  noTeltyy 
"MM  they  ihmM  ha¥»  proaeribed  erery  title,  cere- 
Moj,  and  phraae  aaMdated  with  (he  old  system, 
^nd  thaly  tBrntbg  away  villi  disgust  frttm  their  own 
'■■tioiial  praeednitt  and  (riditiona,  they  should  have 
aonght  finr  principles  of  government  in  the  writings 
"Vf  tbeoriits,  or  aped,  with  igndrant  and  tingraccfal 
vflbetalion,  (ho  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.  As 
Mia  €an  we  wonder  that  Hw  Tiolent  action  of  tiie 
flivaltttioniny  apMt  should  hate  been  fbltowed  by 
VMRBlkm  equally  yiolent,  and  that  tonfhsion  should 
avBedriy  ha  to  engendeied  despotism  sterner-  than 
Wil  ftoni  whfefa  it  had  fining* 

Had  wa  bean  in  th«  same  ntaation;  had  8tra^ 
IM  SQoeeededin  hk  Unrorit*  scheme  of  Thorangh; 
kai  ho  Amned  an  army  as  nnmorons  and  as  well 
dlKiplfaiedasthat  which,  a  few  years  later,  was 
^nrued  by  Cromwell;  had  a  sneeession  of  judicial 
lleeistoiii,  aimilat  to  Uiat  whidi  was  pronounced  by 
ilM  BidMkqoer  Chamber  in  tiie  case  of  ship-money, 
tnnafefred  to  Ae  erown  the  right  of  taxing  the 
people ;  had  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
tnisBiMi  continued  to  ftne,  mutilate,  and  imprison 
wnrf  laan  who  dared  to  raise  his  voiee  against  the 
^WMiMient;  had  the  press  been  as  completely  en- 
slaved hofe  as  at  Tienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our 
Unga  gndually  drawn  to  themselves  the  whole  le* 
gfslativo  power;  had  six  gtoerations  of  English- 
nan  passed  away  wMiout  a  single  session  of  Par- 
liafliuit;andhedwe  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
■IMB0  nooMfnt  of  vriM  excitement  against  our  mas- 
•»r«,  what  an  outtmak  woiifd  have  been!  With 
#liat  a  crash,  heard  and*  ftit  to  (he  fiirthest  ends  of 
th#  world,  wonid  the  whole  vast  hhrle  of  socie^ 
hnve  iaUen  f  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once 
the  most  prosperous  anjrthemost  reffaied  members 
4lf  Mi  great  community,  would  have  begged  their 
bread  in  foreign  citiM,  or^ave  sheltered  the^ 
lieada  under  huts  of  bark  U>uU  uncleared  forests 
«f  America.  How  often  should  we  liave  seen  the 
|>«i^smai»  (^  Lond<Hh  piled  up  in  barricades,  the 
BQUsaf  dented  with  bultets,  the  gutters  fbaming 
ivUhUood?  Vow  many  times  should  we  have 
rualied  wildly  fiom  extreme  fo  extreme,  sought  r^ 
lbg«  ftoin  anarchy  In  despotism,  and  been  again 
mnok  by  despotism  into  anarchy!  How  many 
y«ars  of  Mttod  and  confinion  would  it  have  cost  us 
to  Isara  the  very  rudiments  of  poRtioed  sdence ! 
fitf^v  many  dUlaish  theories  would  have  duped  us? 
Bow  many  rude  and  iU-pi^sed  constitutions  should 
Wo  hata  set  up,  only  to  see  them  tumble  down  ? 
Sappy  would  it  hav«  been  for  us  If  a  sharp  dis- 
cipHne  of  half  a  eentoryhad  sufficed  to  educate  us 
fttto  a  eapa^  of  enjoying  tnie  freedom. 

Theie  eatomMea  oar  Revolution  averted.  It 
#■«  a  nrfOlufHm  strictiy  defensive,  and  had  pre- 
iMriptfon  and  legithnacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and 
here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tary  htid  como  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven- 
toenth  ettitum  Our'  parliamentary  institutions 
were  in  ftill  vigoAr.  Hie  main  principles  c^  out 
ffovMBflMnt  were  exoellent.  Tney  were  no^  in- 
iaed,  CMmilly  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
written  instrument,  but  they  were  to  be  fbund  scat- 
tered over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ;  and,  what 
was  of  fltr  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven 
en  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
yesM.  Tbfti  without  the  oonaent  of  the  lepresen- 
totaves  of  the.  nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted, 
no  tax' imposed,  no  regular  soldieijr  kept  up ;  that 


no  man  could  be  imprisoned, » even  for  a  day,  bf 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign ;  that  no  tool  ct 
power  could  plead  the  royal  coipmand  as  a  jastifi- 
cation  for  violating  any  legal  right  of  tiie  humblest 
subject,  were  held,  bom  by  Whigs  and  Toc^  tc 
be  fundamental  laws  of  ue  realm.  A  realm  of 
which  these  were  the  ftmdamcntal  laws  stood  in 
no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

Bu^  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed^ 
it  was  plain  (bat  changes  were  required.  Tht  mi** 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  whicft 
ttiat  misgovemmcnt  had  produced,  sufficiently 
proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  oui 
polity,  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Con; 
ventidn  to  discover  ahd  to  amend. 

86me  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  open 
to  dispute.  Our  Constitution  had  begun  to  exist 
in  times  when  statesmen  were  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anomalies^ 
tiierelbre,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  dan- 
gerous to  its  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost 
imperceptibly,  and,  not  having,  during  many  vearsi 
caused  any  serious  inconvenience,  had  gradually 
acquired  me  force  ot  prescription.  The  remedy 
lor  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  con- 
troversy, and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  couU 
justify  any  violation  of  those  lights. 

When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be  impost 
ble  for  our  rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law;  but, 
unless  something  more  were  done^  it  was  by  n^ 
means  improbable  that  they  might  violate  it  tJo- 
happily,  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation 
that  hereditary -monarchy,  alone  among  our  insti« 
tutions,  was  divine  and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  share  in  th8  legislativa 
power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but  that  th« 
right  of  the  Idng  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  wa4 
from  above;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute 
which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who  had  mad^ 
it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  In  order  of  succession 
was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment inconsistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  a  society  in  which  such  super-: 
stitions  prevail,  constitutional  freedom  must  ever 
be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  ordmance  of  man  can  not  be  an  efficient 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordV* 
*nance  of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws  how- 
ever excellent,  will  permanently  restrain  a  king 
who  in  his  6wn  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great  part 
of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  ix| 
kind  than  the  authority  which  belong  to  those  laws* 
To  derive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributesi 
and  to  establish  the  principle  (hat  kings  reigned  by 
a  right  hi  no  respect  difl»ring  from  the  right  by 
which  fbeholders  chose  knights  of  the  shire,  or  from 
the  rigbf  by  which  judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to 
perfbrm:  the  first  was  to  dear  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  from  ambiguity ;  the  second  waa 
to  eradicate  from  the  muids  both  of  the  governors 
and  of  the  governed,  the  false  and  pernicious  no- 
tion that  the  royal  prerogative  Was  something 
more  sublime  and  holy  than  those  fbndamentid 
laws.  The  fbrmer  object  was  attahied  by  the 
solemn  fedtal  and  claim  with  which  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Kght  commences;  tiie  latter  by  the  resoln 
tion  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  inf 
vited  Wmiam  nd  Maiy  to-fiU  h. 


IM 


The  dMiige  mmM-mMXL  Not 
^  the  crown  was  tdbched.  Kot  a  flingle  new  right 
Iras  given  to  the  Pfoi^.  The  whole  BngUsh  law, 
rahstantive  and  aijective,  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
•U  tiie  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  and  Tieby,  of  May 
tefd  %nd  tSomers,  exactly  the  same  after  the  Revo* 
Itttion  as  before  it  Some  controverted  points  had 
been  decided  according  to  the  sense  of  the  beet 
wrists,  and  there  had  been  a  slight  deviation  fifom 
die  ordinary  course  of  successiQn.  This  was  all; 
i|id  this  was  enough. 

As  oar  rew>lutk>n  was  a  vindication  of  ancieni 
,  rights,  so  it  was  conducted  vrith  strict  attention  tp 
ancient  formalities.  In  almost  every  word  and  act 
may  be  discerned  a  profound  reverence  for  the  past 
The  estates  of  the  realm  deliberated  in  the  old  halls 
and  according  to  the  old  rules.  Powie  was  con* 
ducted  to  his  chair  between  the  mover  and  seconder 
with  the  accustomed  forms.  The  sergeant  with  his 
mace  brought  up  the  messengers  of  the  Lords  to 
the  table  of  the  Commons,  and  the  three  obeisances 
were  duly  made.  The  conference  was  held  with 
ell  the  antioue  ceremonial  On  one  side  of  the 
table,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the 
Lords  sat  covered  and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold ; 
the  managers  of  the  Commons  stood  bareheaded 
an  the  other  side.  The  speeches  present  an  almost 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  oratory  of 
every  other  country.  Both  the  English  parties 
agreed  m  treating  with  solemn  respect  the  ancient 
constitutional  traditions  of  the  state.  The  only 
question  vras,  in  what  sense  those  traditions  were 
to  be  understood.  The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not 
a  word  about  the  natural  equality  of  mwa.  and  the 
inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  pec^le,  about  Har- 
modius  or  Tunol^on,  Brutus  the  eider  or  Brutus 
the  younger.  When  they  were  told  that,  by  the 
English  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a  demise, 
must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answered  that, 
by  the  English  law,  a  living  man  could  have  no 
heu-.  When  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  pre* 
cedent  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  they  pro- 
duced from  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  a  roll 
of  parchment,  near  three  hundred  years  old,  on 
which,  in  quaint  oharacters  and  barbarous  Latiui  it 
was  recorded  that  the  estates  of  the  realm  had  de- 
clared vacant  the  throne  of  a  perfidious  and  tyran- 
nical Plantagenet  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were 
proclaimed  with  the  old  pageantry.  All  the  fon-. 
tastic  pomp  of  heraldnr  was  there,  piarencieux  and 
Norrov,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  the  trum- 
pets, tne  banners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered 
With  lions  and  liUes.  The  title  of  King  of  France, 
assumed  bv  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not 
omitted  in  me  royal  style.  To  us  who  have  lived 
in  the  year  1848,  it  may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much 
deliber^ion,  with  so  mndi  sobriety,  and  with  «uch 
minute  attention  to  prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the 
terrible  name  of  revolution. 

And  Vet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the 
lease  violent,  has  been,  of  all  revolutions,  the  most 
beneficent  It  finally  decided  the  great  question 
whether  the  popular  element  whidh  bad,  ever  since 
the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  De  Montfort,  been  founds 
in  the  English  polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
monarchicBil  element,  or  should  besufifered  to  develop 
itself  freely,  and  to  become  dominant  Tlie  strife 
between  the  two  principles  had  been  long,  fierce, 
and  doubtfriL  It  had  lasted  through  four  reigns. 
It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rebellions^ 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial 
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to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing*    Duong  t    ^ 
years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  £agiandh«dlie4i 
employed  in  counteracting  the  other  halC    Thf 
executive  power  and  the  lagialatiw  power  had  m 
eflectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  hmk 
been  ef  no  account  in  Eufope.    Thekingtal^eim^ 
who  prodairaed  Wiiliain  and  Maiy  before  "Wka^ 
hall  Gate,  did  in  truth  annoaiMe  that  this  grsat 
straggle  was  over;  that  these  waa  entire  unkmb^ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  PattiuneDt;  thai  Ei^ 
landy  long  dependent  and  degnded^  was  again  t 
power  of  the  first  sank;  that  the  ancinil  lews  Jkp 
which  the  ptorogative  was  bounded  would  theno»» 
forth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  pirer6gative  itself  and 
would  be  followed  out  to  all  their  eonsequences; 
that  the  executive  administzation  would  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  eense  of  the  repie* 
se^tatives  of  the  nation ;  and  &at  no  reform  whicb 
the  two  houses  should,  after  mature  deliberationt 
propose,  would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the 
sovereign.    The  Declaration  of  Right»  though  k 
made  nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law  bdbre^ 
contained  the  geim  of  the  law  which  gave  reUgioua 
fireedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  judges^  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  of  the  law 
which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  juries,  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacra- 
mental lest,  of  the  law  which  relieYed  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  dvil  disabilitiea^  of  the  law  which 
reformed  the  representative  ^stem,  of  every  good 
law  which  has  been  passed  during  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  whkh  may  hereafier« 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  neoessary  to  pro* 
mote  the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on 
the  revolution  of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our  last 
revolution.  Several^enerations  have  now  pasted 
away  since  any  wise%nd  patriotic  EngUahman  has 
meditated  resistance  to  the  established  government 
In  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a  con- 
viction, daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  which  the 
Constitution  requires  may  be  found  within  the 
Constitution  itsel£ 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  whole  importance  of  the  stand  which  waa 
made  by  our  forefathers  againat  the  hooae  of  Stuart. 
All  around  us  the  world  is  convulsed  by  the  ago* 
nies  of  great  nations.  Govenunents  which  lately 
seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest 
capitals  of  Western  Europe  have  streamed  with 
civil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  the  thirsi  of  gain 
and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of  class 
to  dsss,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have  broken, 
loose  from  the  controul  of  divine  and  human  laws. 
Fear  and  anxiety  have  clouded  the  &ces  and  de- 
pressed the  hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been 
suspended,  and  industry  paralvaed.  l^e  rich  have 
become  poor,  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer. 
Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all 
industry,  to  all  domestic  charities — doctrines  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  in  thirty  years  undo  all 
that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for  maukinu,  and 
would  make  the  fiurest  provinces  of  France  and 
Germany  as  savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have 
been  avowed  from  the  tribute  and  defended  by  the 
sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  sulju« 
gation  by  barbarians,  compnred  vrith  whom  the 
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ftateriuu  vhonncbed  vate  Atlite  and  Alboia 
wtra  cnlightetied  and  hnnmM.  The  traest  fmndi 
if  the  peopto  kwewith  detp  mrow  owned  that 
intaresia  mow  pradovs  tliBn>aB^  political  privifegea 
wan  in  jeopardf  ,  and  that  it  nugiit  be  neoeaaar^  to 
Wffriftm  even  Mbartjr  in  order  to  aave  dviUation. 
Meanwfaiie  in  onr  iabnd  the  legolar  oonrae  of  go* 
wnment  haa  nerar  been  fiir  a  day  intemipted. 
The  Jew  bed  men  who  longed  fbt  licenae  and  phui« 
der  have  nol  had  the  coorage  to  confront  finr  one 
momenii the  atnngth  of  aioyal  nation,  lallied  in 
irm  anay  avonnd  a  parental  thienob  And,ifitbe 
Hked  what  haa  made  no  to  difier  from  othBi%  the 


anawer  ii,  thaiwe  ncTcr  loat  whil  otfaMV  an  wiUly 
and  blindly  aeeking  to  regain»  It  ia  beoauae  we 
had  e  pteaanring  reTolntion  in  the  aeTenteenth 
century  that  we  have  jiot  had  a  Ceatioying  mrohi- 
tion  in  the  nineteenth.  It  ia  beoanae  we  had  free- 
dom in  the  midat  of  aerrilude  that  we  have  ord« 
in  the  midrt  of  anardiy*  For  the  aatbority  of  law, 
ibr.the  aecurity  of  poperty,  lor  the  peace  of  oar 
atreata^  for  the  happmaaa  of  our  homea,  our  gimti* 
tude  ia  due,  under  him  who  raiiea  and  puUa  down 
nationa  at  hia  pleaaure,  to  the  Long  Parliament  t» 
the  Contention,  and  to  William  of  Onnge. 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


Abingdon,  Jmbm  Bortle,  Earl  of;  ranoTed  Ifj  James  IL 
from  the  lord-Ilentenancy  of  Oxtatdabln,  07.  Joins  ttw 
Prinee  of  Ormnge,  149. 


dda,  Ferdinimd,  Obant  of;  anrlTet  in  Xngland  as  Nundo, 
6^  7.  His  Impressions  at  Lord  Ddamere's  trial,  12.  His 
reasons  ftnr  moderate  oonrsea,  18)  note.  James's  arowal 
to  liim,  28.  His  eonseetation  at  8t  James's  Palace,  81. 
IDs  publie reception, 81.  His escape^lS?. 
.   Aljeebgryt  Barl  of;  his  offer  to  James  ll.,  85.  i 

AmTUIe,  white,  Marqneas  of;  bis  character,  and  connae* 
tlon  with  the  Catholic  oabal,  14.  Snooeeds  Skelton  in 
Holland;  demands  Burnet's  dismissal  from  the  Hague, 
7&  His  despatch  to  James,  138.  His  treatment  at  the 
Bagae,179. 

Anibone,  Riclurd,  a  Roman  Catholic;  appointed  a  Judge, 
82.    Declares  the  bishops*  petition  a  libel,  114. 

JU0op,  Vincent, a  Nonconformist;  supports  theponrt  partj 
in  the  conflict  between  James  and  the  Churw,  87.  His 
mortffleation  at  the  Dissenters'  opposition  to  the  Indul* 
gcncclOS. 

Anne,  Prlnosss,  daughter  of  James  IT.;  educated  by  Bishop 
Oompton,  10.  Her  intimacy  with  Lady  Churchill,  77. 
Her  reputed  bounty  to  Cb archill,  77.  Her  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  77.  Reproves  Clarendon,  160.  Writea 
to  WUIiam,  155.  Her  flight  from  Whitehall  to  the  North, 
IW.    Aequicsoes  In  theWhig  plan,  100, 191. 

Army,  standing;  designs  of  James  TI.  Ibr  its  augmentation, 
1-a  Ito  discontent  after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  127. 
Its  retreat  from  Salisbury,  154. 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  brewer,  112,  llA 

Anrnn,  Earl  ot,  180. 

Amndell  of  Wardonr,  Lord ;  Joins  the  violent  Osthollca,  14. 
Bia  nomination  to  the  Priry  Conndl,  28.  His  appoint- 
m«nt  to  the  Privy  Seal,  48. 

Astry.  Sir  Samuel,  HI,  115. 

Atterburv,  Francis ;  his  first  appearance  in  public  contro* 
▼«ray,33. 

Augsburg,  treaty  of;  the  work  of  William  of  Orange,  57. 

Aoitin,  nMmas;  subdues  Arnold's  obetioaey,  114. 

Austria;  dissatisfaction  of  its  court  with  James's  dismissal 
of  Halifkx,  4.  Anxiety  of  its  ministers  Ibr  an  under- 
standing between  James  and  his  Parliament,  8w  Lewis's 
fears  lest  James  should  ally  himself  with  her,  7. 

Atuux,  (>>unt  of;  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  58.  His 
audience  with  the  Stotes,  134.    His  advice  to  Lewis,  135. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord;  his  testimony  to  the  educational 
akill  of  the  Jesuits,  80. 

B^tists.    See  Bunyan ;  Kifln ;  Konconibrmists« 

Barlllon ;  his  character,  18.  His  tactics,  18,  20.  His  en- 
deavours to  sound  Rochester,  46,  48.  His  relations 
with  Jamsa.  82.  Emapea  an  attack  from  the  mob,  166l 
Ordered  by  WiUlan^  to  leave  £ngUnd»  178.  See  Lswis 
XIV. 

'Bamstapla,  lOL 

Balsa,  lOa.  • 


Bath,  Earl  of;  attempts  to  carry  out  James's  plans,  08. 
Placss  hhnself  and  troops  at  William's  disposal,  152. 

Baxter,  Richard :  is  liberated  ttxmk  prison;  refuses  to  thank 
JaoMa  t>r  the  Dedaratton  of  Indulgence,  and  endeavours 
to  promote  unity  between  the  Church  and  the  Presby- 
terians, 07.    His  farther  efforts,  108, 108.^ 

Baauibrt,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of;  his  banquet  to  James 
IL,  88.  His  frilure  to  carry  out  tha  King's  plans,  97. 
Takea  Lovelace  prisoner,  149. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  his  distress  at  his  son's  execution,  75. 

Bdlasyse,  John  Lord  (a  Catholic  peer):  his  character;  Is 
dissatlsflsd  with  James's  conduct,  14.  Nominated  to  the 
Mvy  CouncU,  26.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Tresr 
anry.  48. 

Bentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland) ;  regard  of  William 
of  Oranga  for  him,  51^2.  IIU  minFion  to  Enzland  to 
express  William's  dcUvtation  of  tha  Whig  plots,  58.  His 
,  with  Burnet,  19L 


Berry,*  Heniy;  eredenes  attached  to  bli  4ylng  dedans 

tions,  8. 
Berwick,  Jsmea  Flt^James,  Duke  of,  Illegitimate  son  of 

James  U. :  prqject  of  tiie  Jesuits  for  setting  him  up  at 

James's  heir;  ntj/mX  of  the  genti7  to  obey  his  sua- 

mons,08. 
Birch,  John ;  his  early  llfo,  184.    ParUamentary  eminenes^ 

Mshopries:  dispoaal  of,  by  James  n.,  S8l 

Bishops;  tneir  dissatisflhetlon  with  James's  proeeedlngs,  i, 
10.  Their  meeting  on  the  snl^ect  of  bis  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  104.  Petition  of  the  seven  presmited  to  tiM 
King,  104.  Their  interview  with  him,  105.'  Eflbot  of 
tlieir  conduct  on  public  feeling,  105.  Determination  of 
the  King  to  prosecute  them  for  libel,  108.  Their  exami- 
nation before  the  Privy  Council,  107.  Their  committal 
to  tlie  Tower,  107.  They  are  brought  before  the  King's 
Bench,  and  bailed,  100,  110.  Public  rejoicings  on  tha 
occaalon,  110.  Their  trial,  111-114.  The  verdict,  115. 
Public  excitement  on  their  acquittal,  115-118.  Influence 
of  their  prosecution  on  publie  IMIng,  118-117. 

Blathwayt;  his  examination  on  tlie  trial  of  the  BIshopSL 
112.    His  equivocaUons,  113. 

Bonrepaux :  his  character  and  tactics  at  court,  18, 20.  His 
complicity  in  the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits;  02, 08. 

Bridgewater,Bartof,07. 

Bristol ;  riots  at,  30.    Declares  for  William,  150. 

Buckingham  corporatton,  101. 

Banyan,  John :  his  early  career;  success  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,  88.  His  imprisonment;  defiance  of  the  pensd 
laws;  resistance  to  tlie  Indulgence^  88,  and  note.  Hia 
attack  on  Fowler,  104,  note. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  his  characteristlcfl,'  62-*58.  Brings  about 
a  good  understandlngbetween  the  Prinee  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  52, 54, 57.  Bis  History  of  the  Reformation,  53. 
Bis  reception  at  the  Hague  and  confidential  position 
there,  53-54.  James  demands  his  dismissal  fh>m  the 
Hague,  and  despatches  persons  to  kidnap  him,  72.  lie 
defies  James's  mall^  78.  Lands  in  England  with  Wil- 
lUm,lU.  Preaches  before  William  at  Exeter,  147.  Dis- 
turbs the  congTMatlon  at  Salisbury,,  180.  Comparison 
between  him  and  Haltflix,  181.  WUlIam  forbids  him  to 
meet  Halifluc,  182.  Oomes  to  an  understanding  with 
HalUkx,  162.  His  humanity  to  the  Catholics,  177.  He 
discloses  Mary's  determlnatton  to  submit  to  William,  100. 
Hto  soal  in  her  behalf  lOL 

Burnet,  Thomas,  87. 

Cambridge  University;  its  abhorrence  of  Monmouth's 
treason, 88.  Its  refusal  to  oonlbr  a  degree  upon  Frauds, 
a  papist,  and  citation  of  its  oflleers  before  the  High  Com- 
mlsrion  Court,  83.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  against  It,  84. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  1S7. 

Care,  Henry,  08. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  102. 

Carstairs ;  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  WOliam,  187.  Hit 
recommendation,  145. 

CaKwrlght,  Thomas;  his  nomination  to  the' see  of  Chester, 
27.  His  share  in  the  Nunrlo's  procession  at  Windsor,  81. 
His  discourse  at  Chester  on  James's  visit,  88.  His  nomi- 
nation on  the  special  commission  at  Oxford,  and  oratioa 
on  the  occasion,  80.  Refrisal  of  Hough  to  comply  with 
his  donuinds,  00.  His  resentment  at  the  oppoeiUon  ser- 
mons, 00.  Bis  unwelcome  presence  at  the  meeting  of 
church  dignitaries,  104.  His  Informatton  to  James,  105 
Reiection  of  Us  blessing,  ilO. 

Carvl,  John :  James's  representative  at  the  Romish  court; 
his  exemplary  conduct;  dismlsmi,  and  replacement  by 
Castelmaine,  28. 

Cartalmaine,  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of;  his  character,  trial  for 
participation  In  the  Popish  plots,  and  eiscspe,  14.  His 
embassy  to  Rcsne,  23.  tils  unfitness  for  the  mlsrion,  79. 
ni*  public  reception  by  tha  Pope,  and  Christina  of 
Sweden,  80.    His  audiences  with  Innocent,  80. 
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OtvaUett ;  ihtir  opfaAtUm  to  Om  rtvlTd  of  the  High  Oom- 
minion  Oonrt,  27. 

Gharlm  IL;  pubUcaCion  of  V^P^n  found  in  bk  stnmg 
box,  13. 

CaharltoD,  piiini«  Jndf*;  dismiaeed  bj  Jbuci,  25. 

ChvDock,  ltob«rt;  aidd  in  Jamus's  attrenpto  opon  Uagda- 
lane  College,  87, 80, 90.  Refusal  of  the  demieA  to  submit 
to  biii  antborlty,  00. 

CfcartorhotBM;  refusal  of  its  tnutees  to  admit  Pophamr  a 
papist;  Josttflcation  of  their  coDduct  bj  Tbomas  Bar*et, 
the  master,  87.  Protest  of  its  trustees  against  the  zoyAl 
mandatSf  87. 

Chesterfleld,  Karl  of,  U3. 

Gbolmondlev,  Lord,  16a. 

Ghristchurah,  0z5)nl :  ite  dfaanerj  giroa  to  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic, 26.  . 

Christina  of  Sweden ;  her  reception  of  Caatehnalne,  80. 

Church  of  ICngland;  lier  doTOtion  to  James  II.,  1.  Ooa* 
flrmatton  of  apostate  clergymen  in  her  beoofloes,  28. 
Basolatlon  of  James  to  use  his  eoclesiastiiml  sapreaoacy 
against  hor,  27-28.  (See  High  Commimton  Oowt.) 
James  attampts  to  enlist  the  Nooeonibrmista  in  a  league 
agidnst  her,  6L  Her  amaaement  at  the  DedazatAoo  of 
Indulgenoe,  <M.    liar  tactics  on  the  occasion,  64.    Hor 

.  alteraatioM  with  Jmms,  M.  Uar  ad? aneas  to  the  Dis- 
senters, 66.  Continuance  of  her  effurto  against  Boman- 
Ism,  60.    Sae  Bishops;  desgj* 

Clhttrehlll,  John  Aaron  (afterwards  Doha  of  Marlboraugh) ; 
Ills  disoontant  at  James's  Ticilatlons  of  the  law,  i.  Uia 
oonSsrenees  with  DykTelt;  his  defootion  from  James,  76. 
Bis  Tiew  of  James's  paliow,  76.  Value  of  his  adherenee 
to  William  of  Orange;  his  influence  oyer  the  Prinoess 
Ansa;  his  letter  to  WUliass,  132.  His  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  James,  160.  His  adTloa  to  JamM,  163.  He 
desifrts  to  WllUam,  16i. 

ChureUll,  Sarah  Janalaga,  Lady,  76, 77. 

GItters;  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  compodtioa,  87,»ote. 
Rsmihirt  William's  head  quarters,  160. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Sari  o^  Viceroy  of  Ireland;  his 
BisgiriiifB  as  to  the  King's  nroeesdlngs,  13.  Joy  of  the 
ooloniste  on  his  departure  for  Iivland,  4L  AniTes  in 
Ireland  aa  Loid  Ueutanant,  41.  His  mortiflcatlon,  42. 
Bundsrland's  despatch  to  him,  42L  His  assuranoea  to  the 
•etUers,  and  ezpostiiiations  with  the  King,  43.  His  alarm 
at  Tyrooaners  preparations,  and  obsequiousness  under 
his  indignities.  48,  44.  Incafs  the  King's  displeasure^ 
41.  His  dismissal  from  the  Tloeroyalty,  47.  Befleetions 
on  Us  lUI,  48.  Attooda  a  meettag  of  the  elergr,  104 
His  grief  oa  his  son's  deserUon,  160.  Deserte  Jamas, 
and  Joins  William's  party,  160.  Attempts  to  iafluaoce 
tiie  FrinassB  Anna,  100. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  ooart  party  in  the  Oora- 
Bions,6b 

Oaada,  John;  his  booh  burnt  by  the  hangman,  23,  24. 

Oiaytoa,  Sir  Kobert;  hit  ehaxaeter,  and  services  in  ths  did 
parllaaMot,  184. 

CUach,  William;  spsrlmsn  of  his  attaioments,  38,  note. 

Clergy,  the  Anglican;  their  seal  against  Popeiy,  and  their 
controtaraial  writings ;  their  exposure  of  papistical  dog- 
Bias,  38.  Thair  resentment  at  James's  expulsion  of  the 
fellows  of  iUgdalenaOoUege,  01.  Thehr  hopes  in  WUIiam 
of  Orann  OL  Their  embarrassmeute  on  receipt  of  the 
aecoad  JDedaratioa  of  Indulgeaoe,  103.  BemoYal  of  their 
hesitation  by  the  coaduct  of  the  Dissenters,  103.  UeoUog 
of  the  London  oleigy,  aad  resolution  agrwd  to  thereat 
101  Their  disobedience  to  the  King's  orders,  106.  Their 
.  deflanee to theHigh OnmrnlssloaCoart,  126.  SeeBJshops: 
^  Clergy.  •' 

Oargy,  Irlsli;  their  Inoomtfaad  duties  in  tha  17th  oeo- 
tury,  40. 

doaetlng ;  aiaaaliig  of  tha  term,  62.  It  Is  unsuoosssftil,  OS. 

Oafca,  Joha;  aonunlttad  to  the  Tbwar  bj  the  Oonunons  Ibr 
disrespect  to  the  Xing,  0. 

Colchester,  Richard  SaTage,  Lord;  >oina  WiUIaa  of 
Orange,  140. 

Colepepper;  his  quarrel  with  tho  Barl  of  DeyoBahire^  aad 
Ite  coassqueaoea,  74-76. 

Cologne;  natnreofitearehfaishoprie,lSO.  Qoamls between 
Lewie  aad  the  Pope  coaoeniiBg  it,  181. 

CoouBOBS.    See  House  ni  Commoas. 

Ooaxpton,  Haary,  Biahqp  of  London ;  protests  on  behalf  of 
"    ~       ■       ainstJa  .     .  --     ~ 


the  Church  against  ^amea's  oondnet,  10.  His 
from  royal  favonr,  IL  Displeasnra  of  the  King  tX  his 
hssltation  to  sbspend  Sharp,  28.  Proceedings  againsthim 
In  eonsaanenea,  aad  iasoleaoe  of  JeArevi,  20.  His  sus- 
pension from  spiritual  functions,  20.  His  neglect  of  the 
political  education  of  the  Princera  Harr,  62.  He  engages 
to  iaflnenea  the  clergy  on  behalf  of  wiUlam  of  Oraage, 
76.  Joins  la  the  inTitetlon  to  WiUiam,  122.  He  parries 
JoBMs's  qorstfons.  142, 143.  He  accompanies  Anne  In 
Iter  flight,  166.    Ula  eourtesy  to  the  dissenting  mials- 

OottTaation.    See  Hones  of  Commons. 

Oombury,  Edward  Viseount;  deserte  James,  140, 160.  IDs 

fathe/s  grief  thereat,  160. 
Gmporatloos;  their  depeadeaee  upon  James  II.,  1.    Xsfl- 


ure  of  his  regolaUons  Ibr  sacnilBg  tfasftr  sabssrvfaaif^ 
luO-101.    Scotch ;  abrogatlDB  of  their  itghts,  88. 

Coshering;  meaniog  of  the  term,  40. 

Country  party ;  formed  by  the  Oppositioa  lesden^  6.  See 
House  of  Commons.- 

Corentry;  popular  excitement  and  iatermptloa  o(  the 
Itoman  Catholic  worship  there,  80. 

Graren,  William  Earl  of;  his  character,  173.  Bis  doToiioa 
.  to  James,  173. 

CKiwe,  Mathaniol,  Bishop  of  Durham:  his  character;  he 
accepts  of  a  seat  In  James's  High  Commission  Court,  28, 
29.  His  appointment  with  Sprat  to  Um  chaxge  of  the 
diooew  of  London,  20.  His  share  In  the  Nnado^s  proce» 
^alou,  81.  He  joins  In  tha  oonteaace  with  the  Oosk' 
mons,  102. 

Oram  well.  Oliver;  effaet  of  hi«  oonflscatlona  on  the  cfa» 
raeter  of  the  IrUh  aristocracy,  80. 

Customs  duties;  their  iUling  off  in  tha  port  of  London  ia 
1686,  81. 

Danby,  Thomas  Bad  of;  his  dleoontent  at  James*s  procsM^ 
Ings,  4.  His  confvrences  with  Dykrelt,  and  popularity 
at  the  Hague^  78, 74.  Contiast  between  him  and  IlalUu, 
74.  His  letter  to  William,  77.  He  Joins  in  the  loTitetlon 
to^WUliam,  121.  Htarnxmcillation  with  DoTonshire,  12» 
Ub  proceedings  at  York,  162.  He  aeiies  the  nrrison,  161 
His  plan  for  settling  the  Crown,  188.  Bis  igooraQce  of 
Mary's  senUments,  188, 180.  She  writes  to  him,  190.  Be 
alters  his  tactics,  102. 

Darey,  Ookmel  John;  opposes  tha  court  par^,  8. 

Dartmoath,  Karl  of;  comamader  of  the  fleet,  138.  Obstacles 
to  his  progrera,  143, 146.  He  reoeWes  orders  from  James 
eonoemlDg  tha  Prince  of  Wales,  167.  Refuses  to  obey 
""     His  orders  from  the  Lords,  166.  Is  removed 


Is  praraated  fruv  ssUioi^ 


them,  168. 

from  his  oomaiaBd.  177. 

143-146. 

Dedarattoo  of  Bight,  108. 

Dclamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord;  his  trial  on  the  diargeof 
abettiug  Monmouth's  rebeUioo,  12.    His  acquittal;  Ite    . 
effect  on  public  foeling,  12, 18.  Joina  William  of  Orange^ 
162.    Is  selected  to  carry  a  mesmga  to  Jame^  172-173. 

Derby,  Karl  of;  07. 

DeTOBsblrst  WiUlam  Caveudlsh,  Barl  of;  loader  of  the  Op- 
position In  the  Lords,  10.  His  quarrel  with  Colepepper, 
aad  ite  oonsequences,  74-76.  Joins  ta  InTiting  William 
to  Bngland,  121.  His  reooacUUtlon  with  Danby,  122. 
Balsas  troops  for  WOliam,  162.  Offanda  tha  Lords,  186. 
Meeting  of  Peers  at  his  honae,  189. 

Dlgby,  Eyerard;  notice  of,  2. 

Disoottteat,  geaaral,  at  the  oonduot  tt  James,  4. 

Discontent  in  Kngland,  after  the  IhU  of  the  Hydear68.  Of 
the  oleror  and  the  army  at  the  prooeodin^i  of  the  High 
Commisaon,  127. 

Dispensing  power;  detenntaiatioa  of  Jaaaa  to  azarctse  It, 
24.  Remonstrances  of  the  law  ofllcara,  96.  £«tehli«h* 
ment  of  his  right  by  a  coUndTe  suit  on  the  aulueet,  26. 

Dissenters.    See  Noaeoatonalsta. 

DolbeQ,  Gilbert,  186. 

Dorchester,  Oountats  o£    Sae  Sedley,  Catharine. 

Dorset,  Charles  SackTlila,  Karl  of;  his  character  and  tastes^ 
96.  Is  dismissed  from  ofllce,  aad  threatened  with  asias> 
slnatlon,07.    Protecto  tha  Prioceas  Anna,  156. 

DoTer,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  14.  His  counaels  to  Jame^ 
16.  His  nomination  to  the  Privy  CouncU,  96.  HIsadTiea 
to  James,  44.  His  appointment  to  a  aeat  at  the  Treasury 
Board,  48.    His  Ibilure  to  canyout  Jamaa'a  plans^  98. 

Drumlanrig,  Eari  of;  deserte  to  William,  164. 

Drunuaond,  Jamea.    See  Perth,  Earl  oL 

Dmaunond,  John.    Bee  Melfort,  Loid« 

Drummond,  Geaeral,  Priyy  OouneiUor  of  SooUand;  hto 
attandance  at  Westminster  on  Jamaa'a  annunoas,  36. 
His  opposition  to  Jameses  enoroacbmonti^  86. 

DiTden,  John;  his  compliment  to  ttrCharlea  Sedley, 21. 
His  oonTsrsion  to  Eomanism^  50,  Hla  flOAa  of  thaHlad 
aad  Panther,  60-61. 

DumUane,  Perogrina  Osbonie,  Lotd.  187. 

Dnnkeld,  Bishop  of;  expeltad  ftom  nla  aaa,  S8. 

DykTelt,  KTerard  Tan;  his  diaracter,  tfploaaatle  Affl,  and 
misiion  to  Koglaad,  7a.  His  asirotlaUona  with  BngiUi 
statesman,  73.  Ha  returas  to  tbo  llagna  with  Istters 
from  nmay  eaiinaat  BngUshman,  77.  Sent  from  Holland 
to  eongiatuteto  WUllam,  170. 

Xdlnboiifa:  riote  at,  la  eooaequtnoo  of  tha  performaaoa 
of  Romish  ritea  at  Perth's  house,  85.    80a  Scotland. 

Kleetlons  la  I486 ;  demaad  for  inquiry  eonoemlAg  them,  0. 

Elector  Palatine;  his  envqy,  at  Jamaa'a  InatkpUlon,  opens 
a  Romish  chapel,  80.    Ha  repcoTos  Jamoa»-So, 

English  colony  in  Ireland;  Ite  atata>  89.  Ita  panic  00 
learnlag  the  views  of  James,  42.  Ita  dlamay  at  I^roon* 
nal's  proceedings,  47. 

Xraley.  Sir  John,  ChanesUor  of  tha  Sadiaquery  4l 

Xtbervge,  Sir '^ " 

Exeter;  ite  r 


Etbervge,  Sir  George,  48. 

a  reception  of  William  of  Oranfa,  14 
Fagel,  Grand  Pensionary  of  HoUand  ;  tSmtt  of  bta  v»pl7 


,145. 


on  behalf  of  William  to  Stewart'a  letter, ' 
up  William's  deelaiatlon,  187. 
falrfiu,  Dr.,  87. 


Ol    He  draws 
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ianiMr,  Antbonr,  necmvaimSii&l  bj  Jadms  tat  Pr«ld«nt 
of  Magdaleoe  OollegOt "" 


^86. 


Vaunonberg,  Visoount,  07. 

fyarguioa,  Robert,  68, 137,  KT. 

ir«T«rsbain,  Lawis  Dttraa»  KmI  of;  47,  note.  His  wpati  on 
the  state  of  the  armr,  163, 164.  Is  ordered  by  Janet  to 
dUbend  the  army,  lU.  He  obeys,  166.  Kffnt  of  hie 
eondoct  on  WiIlLam*f)  moTements,  168.  la  ordered  to 
liberate  Jamei,  170.  Te  chargwi  with  a  letUr  to  William, 
170.    la  pat  nnder  arrest,  171.    Ills  releaas^  177. 

yinch,  DanUl.    See  Notdngham,  Earl  of, 

9lncb,  Jobe ;  Us  sobsenrteacy  to  Cbarlei  L*  and  dji^gmce 
by  the  Honae  of  Comownt,  74. 

yinch,  Sir  Heneage,  Solicitor  Oeqeral  to  James  11.; 
appointed  chairman  of  cammittee  0b  the  speech  ftom  tbe 
throne,?.  Hie dlsmUeal  fhMn  oiloe, 28.  lUs legal eaieer, 
hitegrity,  and  oratorical  fame,  74.  His  ImproTemsnts  in. 
eqmity  jurlsprudenoe,  74.  Ills  oonduet  on  the  tiisl  of 
the  seyen  bishops,  113,  lie. 

VIetcher,  Andrew,  of'Saltoan;  Joins  WOliam  of  (>»■§•» 
UT. 

Voreign  goremments;  their  feelings  In  rsgard  (o  James's 
home  £Dliey,  &-T.    Reeling  of  thdr  ministers,  1& 

Fowler,  Edward ;  effect  of  his  determinatton  n^t  to  read 
tbe  tteelaration  of  Indttlgenoe»  104. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  8. 

flax,  Charles,  Paymaster  of  the  Foross  to  Janes  IT. ;  votss 
against  the  court  party,  8.   Js  dismissed  from  ottae,  11. 

Franeifi,  Alban',  88.    See  Qunbrldge. 

Galnaboroogli,  Sari  of;  Jiis  Section  from  olBce  by  Jsmss 
n.,  87. 

Oentry;  fbair  dlsemteiit, and  rsliisal  ts  ob^  ths Judges, 
120. 

George,  Prinee  of  Denmark :  Cbailes  IL's opinion  of  htm; 
deserts  WllUam's  camp,  164. 

<3erard,  Charles  lord :  his  eonvictign  as  a  partiolnator  in 
the  Rj9  Hoose  Plot;  his  HberatlA,  11. 

Germany;  InTsded  by  the  Frmch  armies,  187. 

Giflard,  Bonaventure;  attempts  to  conyert  RoclMsUr  to 
Romanism,  46,  40.  His  aiyointmenl  as  President  of 
Magdalene  CoUege,01. 

Godden.  a  Ostholie  eededastle,  46. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  diamberlaln  t»  the  Queen,  20.  His 
noodnatioa  as  eommlssloner  of  the  Ttreasory,  48.    Bis 

*  xeport  of  James's  letter,  17d. 

Goodenough,  12, 63. 

Gordon,  Bake  of,  a  Roman  Cbthelle;  sniolntBd  Goremor 
of  Edinbuvgh  Castle,  86, 170. 

GrsJton,  Henry  Flitroy,  Duke  of;  his  protestations  of 
loyalty,  160.  His  reply  to  James's  rsfoooi;  161.  He 
deserts  to  Wnilam's  qoarteri,  164. 

Oi^,  Ford  Lord,  11, 12. 

Grey  de  Ruthin,  163. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act;  sehsms  of  Jsass  te  lis  repeal,  1. 
Rffasal  of  Halifax  to  aid  therein,  4. 

Ealnes,  Joseph ;  a  oonvert  to  Popery,  60. 

Bales,  Sir  Edward  >  his  eonyerdon  to  Popery ;  Instltntlon 
of  a  moek  suit  against  him,  26,  26.  Uselessnesk  of  the 
Judgment,  64.  His  guards  sympathise  with  the  bishops, 
lOS.  Tbe  bishops  refuse  to  pay  his  li»es,  110.  He  Is 
fleeted  from  the  lietatonancy  of  the  Tower,  167.  He 
assists  la  James's  flight,  164. 

Banikz,  Oeorge  SaTikv  ICarqness  of;  his  share  In  the 
treaty  between  James  H.  and  the  States  General,  1.  He 
refuses  to  support  the  repesi  of  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts,  and  Is  dismlsssd  firom  offles,  4.  Publle 
discontent  at  his  dismissal;  and  deUght  of  Uwls,  and 
disMtisliurtton  of  Austria  and  Holland,  thereat,  4.  He 
demolishes  the  annments  of  the  eourt  party,  10.  Bis 
sarcasm  on  Perth's  apprehsnsions,  84.  *' Letter  to  a 
Dissenter"  asrribed  to  him.  66,  66.  His  *«  Anatomy  of 
an  EquiYalsnt,"  72.  His  ascendengr  over  Nottingham, 
and  conferences  with  Dykrelt,  74.  His  letter  to  WllUam, 
77.  His  letter  so  ttie  Deolarattoa  ot  Indulgence,  106. 
His  arrangements  for  balling  the  seyen  bishops,  110. 
Re  declines  Joining  In  the  inyltatlon  to  WlUlam,  121. 
His  reply  to  Jamp^s  questions,  142.  He  refuses  to  Join 
Rochester,  161.  His  conduct  at  the  eoundl  of  Psers,  166. 
Be  is  appointed  commissioner  to  treat  with  WlUlam,  167. 
Bis  eonditloas,  167.  His  Interyiew  with  WIHiam,  101. 
Comes  to  an  understanding  with  Bwnet,  161-168.  _  His 


on  dlseoyerlng  that  James  had  duped  hli% 
16B,  170.  He  presides  at  a  meettng  of  the  Lords,  17^ 
17&  He  earrles  WHltam's  meesage  to  James,  178.  His 
deportment  at  James's  departure,  173.  He  Is  chosen 
Speaker  by  the  Lords,  184.  He  supports  William's  claim 
to  the  throne,  189.  His  arguments  In  ths  oonfisrence 
with  tbe  Commons,  102.  He  nrssents  the  etown  to  WU> 
nam  and  Mary,  104. 

Hall,  Timothy ;  reads  the  Deelaratton  of  Indulgenosw  106. 
His  reeeptien  at  Oxford  as  bishop,  926. 

BsmlltoB,  tbe  Duke  of,1hriyy  Councillor  of  Scotland;  at- 
tends at  Westminster  on  Jameses  summons,  36.  He 
ntnms  to  Brothmii,  and  opposes  the  King's  msasure% 


M.   Bis  fotoi  ptotsst  SPtart  Jtes^ 


He  sttends  WUiiam 


atWbli 


itehaU,180. 


Hampden,  John,  gmndson  of  the  great  Hampdm:  blS 
trial  for  treason ;  his  later  career,  11. 

Hampden,  Riebard,  186.  He  osxtlss  the  Oommonsf  lesoln^ 
ttoas  to  tbe  Lords,  186. 

Harisy,  Or  Edward,  160. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  Bngland,  and  Master 
of  tbe  Robes  to  Jsmes  U.;  dismissed,  08.  His  assoeta- 
tlon  witb  Dykyslt,  on  behalf  of  Willtam  of  Orange,  76, 

Berbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lotd  Chief  Justloe ;  dscides  In  HiTOur 
of  the  King's  right  to  exercise  the  dlspenslns  power,  26. 
I^Is  nomination  to  a  seat  In  James's  fli^  Oommis* 
sfon  Court,  29.  He  declares  Bishop  Compion  entitled 
to  the  reyennss  of  his  ses^  90.  His  remoral  from  tbe 
Bench,  82. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbory,  160. 

Herbert,  WUUam ;  his  y^hsmenoe  In  Mary^  bshal^  19L 

High  Commission  Court;  Its  creation  hy  Qnesn  BlBa* 
beth,  oppraeslons  of  the  Noaoonlbrmists,  and  abolition 
by  the  Long  Ptollament,  37.  Statutory  deelaratfon  of 
Hs  abrogation  under  Charles  IL,  87.  A  new,  srested  by 
James ;  Its  Jurisdiction  and  powers,  28-29.  Citation  of 
Bishop  Compton  and  the  FsUowi  of  Magdalene  CoUsga. 
before  It  (sse  Oompton,  MsgdsJans  OsUsga),  121  Its 
difvolutloii.  ISO. 

Hind  and  Panther,  tbe ;  asooont  of;  00. 

Holland;  its  tresty  with  James  .U,  1.  Its  dissatbihetioa 
at  James's  dlsmlsssl  of  BaUfox,  4.  Its  printing  presses 
In  the  17tb  oentniy,  68, 78.  Ita  bold  upon  WOUsm's 
foslings,  U,  66.   Its  polities;  sstrangsnent  of  Lewis's 

Brty,  129.    Lewis's  oonduet  to  Its  ssttlers  In  Ftance, 
i.    flsnctloiis  WnUsm's^tt^ltfon  to  England,  186. 

82. 
from  tlM 


Sends  congratulations  to  WlllJam,  170l 
Holt,  Sir  John ;  remoyed  from  the  Reeotdsnblp, 
HoUoway,  Judgs^  111-11^  U4.    His  dismissal 

B^infb,  125. 

Hough,  John:  his  ehatastsr;  aleetlon  as  PresUent  of 
Magdalene  Oollsge,  and  annulment  thereof  bv  the  Bl|^ 
Commission,  87.  RsAisal  of  the  Fellows  to  eleet  Parker 
In  his  place,  87.  Fmitlsss  eflbrts  of  Pmin  to  indues  him 
to  slter  his  eouxso,  89.  BIsdsfonos  before  the  ^pedal 
CommissioQ.  80.  Roftases  to  deUyer  up  his  ksTs,  and 
protests  sgainst  lb*  prosssdlags,  80,901   8seMagdalsm 

BoanslowGBmp;itsfomiS(lloabyJams^8L   ItsdIsioIth 

tfon,127. 
Bouse  of  Commons :  Its  rsasssmUsgs ;  ferment  exdted  by 

James's  speech,  and  fbrmatlon  ot  a  country  par^  to 

rise  his  eworaaehments,  0.  A^pdtatM  a  committee  on 
speech ;  de&ats  the  goyemment,  7,  8.  Defeats  It  a 
second  time,  8, 0.  Reprimanded  by  the  King,  0.  Com- 
mits John_Coke  for  disrespeetitil  words,  9.    Conyentkm 


called  by  WUUam  m.,  176.  Its  sleetlon.  179.  lU 
lug,  188.  Character  ofltspHndpsl  members,  184.  Elset 
Powle  Spttker,  184.  Declares  the  throne  yacant,  186. 
Letter  of  James  to  It,  190.  Its  oonforenca  with  the 
Lords,  191. 
H(mse  of  Lords;  lis  reception  of  James's  speech,  1  Op- 
posss  the  goyemment,  10.  Its  mseUng  after  Jameses 
abdication,  184.  Its  procssdings,  184.  Recelyes  tbe 
Commons'  resolutions,  186.  Debates  Saneroft's  plan  of 
a  regency,  186-188.  Debates  the  question  of  the  yacam^ 
of  Se  throne,  188-189.   Rejects  It,  189.    Its  oonforwios 

*  witb  tbe  Commons,  191.    And  snbmlsston,  192. 
Howe,  John;  retunis  from  banishment,  67.    James  en- 
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HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 


WW  dndlengcd  to  show  anf  Mthority  fat  the  pro- 
position that  England  ooohl  be  withoat  a  sove- 
leigni  he  produced  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  year 
1800,  in  which  it  waa  expressly  set  forth  that  the 
kingly  office  was  vacant  during  the  intenral  between 
the  TesigDation  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  en- 
throning of  Henry  the  Fouitb.  The  Lords  replied 
by  producing  the  Foiliament  roll  of  the  first  year 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  irom  whioh  it  appeared  that 
file  record  of  1899  had  been  solemnly  annulled, 
lliey  therefore  maintaiiied  that  the  precedent  on 
which  Bomera  relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby 
then  came  to  Someis's  sasistance^  and  broogfit 
forth  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry 
Ihe  Seventh,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the 
Fotrth,  and  consequently  restored  the  validity  of 
the  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy  of  several 
honm  the  dispiitanis  separatsd.*  The  Lords  as- 
•embled  in  their  own  house.  It  was  well  tmder- 
itood  that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the 
oonforenec  had  been  a  mere  foim.  The  fiiends  of 
Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up  as  her 
hnshand's  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her. 
Some  of  the  peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a 
Mgency  had  determined  to  absent  themselves  or  to 
■Vppoit  tlie  resolation  of  the  Lower  House.  Their 
qptnion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but  any  go- 
vernment was  better  than  no  government,  and  the 
doantry  could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony 
ci  suspense.  Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against  the 
Commons,  deciarod  that,  thoagh  his  own  oon- 
adenoe  would  not  sufifer  him  to  give  way,  he  was 
glad  that  the  oonsdenoes  of  other  men  were  less 
flqueamish.  Several  lords  who  had  not  yet  voted 
in  the  Convention  had  been  induced  to  attend : 
Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over  from 
the  Continent;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half 
mad;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on 
crad^ies;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
hot  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  ho  would 
vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  con^ 
duet  in  the  Ecclesiastieal  Commission  riiould  not 
bo  remembered  ag^nst  him.  Danby,  desiious  to 
heal  the  schism  whioh  he  had  caused,  exhorted  the 
HOUR),  in  a  speech  dis^guished  by  even  more 
than  bis  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  con^ 
test  which  might  be  fotal  to  me  state.  He  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Halifiuc.  The  spirit  of 
the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  pat  whether  King  James  had  abdicated 
the  government,  only  three  lords  said  Not  Content 
On  the  question  whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a 
drrision  was  demanded.  The  Contents  were  sixty^ 
two,  the  Not  Contents  forty^eeven.  It  was  imme* 
diately  proposed  and  carried,  without  a  division, 
Aat  the  Prince  and  Printeso  of  Orange  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  Englandf 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wmdhig  of  the 
Oaths  of  Alieglalioe  and  Snpremacy  should  bo 
•lleied  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  consd^ 
entiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  Inmseli^  die- 
i^roved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and 
yet  fully  purposed  to  be  k>yal  and  dutiful  sobjeets 
of  the  new  sovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  thai  there  was  an  understanding  on  tlie  sub- 


*  8eo  tbe  Lords'  and  Oonunoai^  Joinnab  of  Feb.  %  1M}> 
aad  the  Kcport  of  the  Conftreooe. 
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ject  between  the  Whig  leaden  and  thow  Tth 
lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on  the  hH 
division.  The  new  oaths  were  seat  down  to  the 
Commons,  together  with  the  resoiution  that  te 
prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  king  and 
qneeni^! 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  woold 
be  given.    On  what  conditions  it  should  be  grrea 
stiU  remained  to  be  decided.    The  Oommons  hsd 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  it 
might  be  advisabie  to  take,  in  order  to  secnre  law 
and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  sovoi 
reigns,  and  the  committee  had  made  a  reportS  Tl^ 
report  reoommended,  first,  that  those  great  prin» 
pies  of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  viohrtedby 
the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  asserte^ 
and,  secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be  e»> 
acted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  prerogative 
and  of  purifying  the  administration  of  yanAa^ 
Many  of  the  suggestiona  of  the  committee  woa 
ezceUent;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  tfaa 
houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  dea^ 
properly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so  various,  as! 
so  important.    It   was   proposed,  among  other 
things,  that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled;  thik 
the  power  which  the  sovereign  possessed  o|  prot> 
roguing  and  dissolving  Parliaments  diould  be  re^ 
stricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parhaments  shoiild 
be  limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer 
be    pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment; 
that  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Protestant  I>i» 
senters;  that  $he  crime  of  high  treason  should  fat 
more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for  high  treason 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  fovouabla 
to  innocence;  tiiat  the  judges  should  hold  their 
places  for  life;  that  the  mode  of  appointing  aherifb 
should  be  altered;   that  juries  should  Ito  nond^ 
nated  in  suohaway  as  mi^t  exdudo  partiality  and 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  in* 
formation  m  the  King's  Bench  ahonld  be  aboliiAied; 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  ahonld  be  reformedt 
that  the  fees  of  public  functionaries  ahonld  be  r^ 
gulated;  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  ahoukl  be 
amended.    It  was  evident  that  cautioas  and  del^ 
berate  legislation  on  thess  oabjocta  mnat  be  thf 
work  of  more  than  one  laborious  session,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  hasty  and  cmde  legists 
tion  on  subfects  so  gmve  oould  not  bnl  product 
new  grievances,  worse  than  thooe  which  it  migitf 
remove.    If  the  committee  nuMoit  to  give  a  fist  of 
the  reforms  which  onght  to  be  aocomplii^ed  befocp 
the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  waa  abauidly  lon^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oommitteo  meant  to  gias 
a  fist  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  Ijeg^tmo 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  eeaoon,  the  litf 
was  strangely  imperfect    Indeed,  as  soon  as  dtfr 
repdrt  hsd  been  read,  member  after  member  rosa 
to  suggest  some  addition.    It  waa  moved  and  eai^ 
ried  that  theseUing  of  oAeee  ehould  be  prohibited, 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ehoald  be  made  mom 
efficient,  and  that  the  law  of  Mandamna  afaoold  bo 
revised.    One  gentleman  fell  cm  the  chinmeymen, 
another  on  the  excisemen;  and  the  Hooae  iesolve& 
that  the  malpractioes  of  bo(th  chimney mett  and  ev 
cisemen  should  be  restmined.     It  is  a  moat  ie» 
markaUe  ciKumatanoe  thsit^  while  the  whole  po& 
tical,  militaiy^  judicial,  siiid  fbonl   oywlmn  of  tfat 
kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  nat  a  aUlgjIi 


followed  Clarendom  ««  to  tbo   numbers.    Sonss  writwt 
make  the  majoritj  aznallor  and  sonie  larger. 
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tt»  ilstato  winch  takyocled Um  |Mm  t»% fleamiw 
•itopt    It  WM  wk  y«l  ■ndwiUwd»»v<n by UMmoat 
MliflhiBoed  B«i»tfaat  tbe  Ubortgr  «f  dtaedMtim  k 
Iha  sfMlsiAgnmd  of  til  olher  libwtiaa.* 

The  Houw  waa  gimtly  peiplexed.  SomeoHlmi 
whaMnOy^aid  thm  4m  nradi  ttwo  had  tkmAf 
haeo.  loit,  and  tkit  the  yfeiMwnt  eug^  lo  be 
aattled  wkfaoat  the  dela j  of  a  day.  Boeiety  waa 
iq»iat;  fK^  »ai  iMgiiiiihiag;  the  Bnglirii  colony 
hi  Ireland  wm  m  imainaat  danger  ef  periahi&gv* 
ftengn  waawae  Mi|pandlD|n  theesiAed  tf  mit  nighly 
in  a  fcw  weeh%  beoft  IMbfin  witfe  a  IVeneh  army, 
and  ftoofe  Dnfahn  he  ngte  eooft  enea  to  Oheetef. 
Watail.  not  i— iniiy,  aft  anch  a  erin,  to  leave  the 
ihiOBe  nnlillMl^aiid,  while  the  veiy  ezialenee  of  PeN 


FarKsmnifti  Aonld  be  pwregved  by  the 
eawNigir  or  1^  theewelioel  Oa  the  other  aide  it 
vneaikodeKhatfaertheCenientMttQonldthinhthat 
ifthad  IhlfiBed  ila  ittiMtatt  by  neieiy 

and  inilling  •!»  flttoiheA    toieJ^ 


\  efieetaally  ptWRMifc  the 
I  ef  frerDgttine»t  Thwe  wao  deubtloM 
peat  iraighl  in  whet  VMaiMged  on  both  iidee.  The 
aUe  efaicA  of  tbe  Whi9  paitfr  aneag  nfaom  Sem^ 
ecawae  laat  nanf  h>  aaoMdncy,  propoeed  a  middle 
eeoiae.  UIm  H^oae  had,  they  eaid,  two  ebfaote  in 
vMwwwhioh  ought  t0  be  fceiAdirtinct.  Omeobieet 
araa  t»  aeeme  the  eld  peiity  of  tfao  walm  againat 
jttegal  alftaokei  the  ethar  wae  to  imfveee  Aat  pdhty 
by  le^itl  lefoaM.  The  fonaer  object  night  be  et^ 
lained  by  aoleinnly  Vnllitig  on  leeotd^iaihe  leiolQ- 
liao  whidi  eetted  the  near  aeveieigna  to  the  throng 
Ike  eliim  of  the  Bnghah  nation/ to  tu  ancient 
ahisee»  ■•  theiihe  k^  might  holdhia  cmwn»  ajid 
tiio  peofife  4hair  prhrilegMy  by  one  and  the  eaae 
title-deod;  the  hitter  obieeiwDiiM  leqnifO  a  whole 
Tfdimo  of  elaberalB  atatntea.  The  fimHr  obfeet 
mi^  be  anained  m  a  d^  9  the  letter,  acereely  in 
live  yentti  ABtolhefi»mer«b)ect,allpeftimwefe 
ngreed;  ee  to  tfaelattei,  them  were  innomereble 
^uftatiM  of  epmion.  No  member  of  either  honae 
wenU.haatoteJbramoeMnt  to  veto  theft  the  kmg 
npttld  not  levy  tana  withon*  thoooneenftof  Peck** 
aent;  bat  it  woaid  be  haidly  pneaible  to  fiaane  any 
Wow  mW  of  pmoednve  m  vsaaae  ei  h^h  treeeon 
wliioh  wottld  noit!^  «>•  to  long  debate,  and  be 
aandeaioed  by  aome  ^emona  ae  nnjnaft  to  the  pri- 
eonei^andby  othemaanninifttotheeiewn.  lln 
hnajniteof  en  exftmenlinary  eoneentien  «f  theee- 
tntee  of  tho  nehn  wee  not  to  d»  the  eedhiary  work 
fltf'  PaviianieDl%  to  ngnlaftntho  feae  of  maatem  in 
Cfaancmy*  and  to  provide  agalnet  the  exaotiona  of 
» baft  to  pnft  eight  the  giant  madnnerof  gei^ 
s.  Whn  thkhwl  been' done»  it  would  be 
» In  inqnifo  whet  fanpromw—t  ooa  ineliftntiene 
nnoded;  ner  would  my  thmg  be  rfehed  bydeley; 
ier  BO  aeemwgn  who  reigned  meie^  by  the  eheice 
nf  the  netaon  ooold  bng  ee^w  hie  eemnt  to  any 

iin  wpwannftilivee,  demanded 

.  On.lbaeegmnnde  the  Oommone  wimly 
wp<4-to  poatpohe  aUmteme  tiH  th^OMientOen- 
etitnftieA  etf  the  hmgdom  ihonid  hawa  been  Melorvd 
im  aU  im  porta,  nnd  frrthwith  to  fill  the  throne 
withant  impoaing  en  WiiUam  and  Mary  any  efther 
obligatieB  then  thet  nA  go^ining  aeeording  to  the 
cziertinglewe  of  Bngtand.  In  order  that  the  questions 
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whfch  hadbeaalttdhipBto  hutntanthe  Btnerte  mJk 
the  nation  might  never  egain  be  etirredy  ift  wee  do* 
tarmined  theft  te  mettmnent  by  wfalsh  the  Prinoe 
end  Prinoem  of  Omnge  were  ealled  to  the  throne^ 
end  by  whieh  tho  order  of  auceaaaien  wee  aetdrdr 
■hauhl  est  Imth^  m  the  meeft  dktinel  and  adfema 
manner,  the  iundamentnl  primsiplee  of  the  Conati» 
tnlien.  Thia  inatrament,  hnown  by  the  name  ef 
the  Dederatton  of  Bight,  waa  paepared  by  ■  eoaa* 
mittee^  of  which  aoBmmwnsdmirman.  The  ftel 
that  the  kiw-bom  yonng  baitialsr  wmamointad  t« 
so  hononMe  and  important  n  peat  m  a  ParHamenV 
fitted  with  d>le  mid  ecpeiienead  men,  only  tort 
d^ranftarhehadapeken  m  ttie  Hoom  of  Genn 
mona  for  the  fiart  time,  aufioientiy  provee  the  e»« 
permrify^hiBafailiftimL  In  n  finr  kome  the  0el 
ehmftion  waa  firaamd  and  approved  by  the  OouN 
mono,  llio  Lords  eesenesd  toil  with  eeoManMBdi 
mento  of  no  gseet  importance^: 

The  Deolaration  began  by  teeapitolating  dm 
eriaMe  and  errors  which  had  mode  a  rerohriionno* 
oeeaary.  James  had  inwded  the  prat uiee  of  tbi 
Legistatore;  had  tieaftud  modert  peHtkmhig  ^  m 
orime ;  had  nppsamiid  the  Ohiveh  by  meena  of  art 
illegal  tiifannal;  had,  withoot  the  eonsenft  ef  Par* 
Kament,  letied  taane  and  mssntained  a  atandtai|f 
armyinthneofpeaoeifaad  viokfead  dm  fleadonif 
of  olertion,  and  peivmfted  the  eourw  of  joetloei 
Praoeedmge  which  oeold  lewfiillybe  ^iieetiDn0* 
only  in  ParliaaMnt  had  been  made  eabjeeto  of 
prcneenlion  in  the  Kint^s  Bench.  PertialandooTi' 
mpt  juiiea  had  been  letoraed.  Bxoeesive  btU  hoi 
been  mqaired  ikmn  prieonera;  exoesshe  flnm  hadi 
'  Bposad;  bortiaimia  and  mrasnal  panisM 
ad  been  inflicted;  the  eetetee  of  aoeoeeid 
had  been  granted  away  before  oon^tetiott* 
by  wheee  aotherity' these  thhiga  bed  been 
dane,  hed  abdteatod  the  goeemment.  The  Prince 
ef  Onngo,  whom  God  had  made  the  glorioas  h|k 
atnimenft  of  delHming  the  natfen  from  superstltloa 
and  ^nanny,  had  invited  the  estatM  of  the  reelm  to 
mert  and  to  take  oenneel  together  for  the  aeearing 
ef  religion,  of  tow,  end  of  freedom.  The  Lorii 
ami  Oommone,  harnig  deliberated,  had  reeolTsd 
that  they  would  first,  after  the  example  of  theh' 
mert  the  endent  righto  and  liberties  of 
Themlbra  it  was  deelared  that  the  die* 
lately  aseaided  and  exercised,  had 
ito  legal  existence;  that,  wftthout  grukt  of  Parttn* 
ment,*no  money  oonid  be  exacted  by  the  eovemlgn 
from  tbe  subject;  that,  without  concent  of  Plftrlm- 
mmt,  no  standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  pmoe.  The  right  of  sobjccte  to  petition,  the 
right  of  eleetors  to  choose  representatiree  freely, 
the  right  of  Pariiamcafts  to  freedom  of  debate,  th6 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  end  merdfiil  admin- 
istration of  jmrtes  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own 
nrild  laws,  were  solemnly  aArmed.  AU  theee 
things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  natnm,  aedw  undoubted  hihcritaneecf  Bng- 
tiahmen.  -  Having  thus  vhidicafted  the  prindples  of 
the  Oonstkntion,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  tffo 
entim  eonfidenee  that  the  deliverer  would  hold  sa- 
cred the  laws  and  hberties  which  be  had  myed^ 
veeohed  that  William  and  Mary,  pifnce  and  prin« 
esse  ef  Omnge,  should  be  dedared  king  and  quecik 
oflSngbndforthdrjohitand  eeparate  livee,  and 
that,  during  tbdr  jomt  Uvea,  the  adminietration  of 
the  government  should  be  in  the  prinoe  alone. 
After  them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity 
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right,  and  Powto  ««  «e  M^9(kmi  ibrUititoMM|. 
fiix  qwke.  The  ConTeBtion,  hit  mA,  ted  igml 
to  a  tesolution  ^hkk  ha  pnQrad  Hbmr  highiwwwti ' 
baar.  They  aignified  tbafar  aawaM  and  dia  daik 
of  the  Houaa  of  Lmda  read,  in  m  iovd  yniati  ite 
Dechuratm  of  Rights  When  be  had  coniMed, 
Halifax,  in  the  name  of  alllheeatalaaef  tiiateite, 
requested  the  prince  and  prineoM  la  aoeept  Ite 


•f  Marf,  thctt  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then 
en  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from 
t(he  west.  On  the  eleTenth  of  Febraaiy,  the  ship 
in  which  the  Princess  of  Ozange  had  embarked  lay 
eff  Murgate,  and,  on  the  fbllowtag  morning,  an- 
chored at  Ghreenwich.*  She  was  received  with 
ttiany  signs  of  joy  and  afieetion ;  but  her  demeanor 
ahocked  the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless 
even  by  the  Whigs.  A  young  woman,  placed,  by 
a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful  as  that  which 
brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Labdacos  and 
Pelope,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  with- 
out violating  her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband, 
and  her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  the 
throne  from  whK^  her  &ther  had  just  been  hurled, 
should  have  beep  sad,  or  at  least  seriooSi  Maiy 
was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits. 
She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girl- 
fah  delight  at  being  mistieas  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran 
about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ez- 
ataiined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seenung 
to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had 
last  been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  nad,  till  then, 
thought  her  an  angel  in  human  form,  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refram  from  blaming  her.    He  was 

the  more  astonished,  because,  when  he*  took  leave    ^ 

of  her  at  the  Hague,  ahe  had,  though  fully  oonvio-  ^graat  gate  of  Whitehall,  wham  thohenddaMidpwr 


eed  thai  she  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply 
dejected.  To  him,  as  to  her  spiritual  guide,  efaie 
ifUrward  explained  her  conduct  William  had 
written  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  inteiests  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought 
herself  wronged;  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, the  report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there- 
ibro  entreated  her  to  make  her  first  appearance  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she  said,  waa 
hr  indeed  from  cheerful;  but  she  had  done  her  best; 
and,  as  she  wes  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  nart 
Vhich  was  uncongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  nad 
overacted  iL  Her  deportment  was  the  aubject  of 
reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse;  it  lowered 
her  in  the  oninion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  val- 
ued'; nor  did  the  world  know,  till  ahe  waa  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct 
which  had  brought  on  her  the  reproach  of  levi^ 
and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  instanre  of  that 
perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which 
man  seems  to  be  incapable^  but  which  is  aometimee- 
found  in  woman.t 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of 
Pebruaiy,  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  filled  with  gazers.  The  mag- 
nificent Banqueting  House,  the  master-piece  oif 
Inigo,  embellished  by  master-pieces  of  Rubens,  had 
been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls 
were  lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the 
aouthem  door,  on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number 
of  peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left  were  the  Com^ 
mons,  with  their  speaker,  attended  by  the  mace. 
The  northern  door  opened,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took 
their  place  under  the  canopy  of  state. 

Both  houses  approache<it  bowing  low.  William 
and  Mary  advanced  a  few  ateps.    Hali&z  on  the 


William,  in  hie  osm  imbm  and  in  that  of  hh 
wife,  answered  that  (he  crown  was,  in  Unr  sMi^ 
mation,  the  more  valnahio,  becaaos  it  waa  peesH^ 
ed  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  conideMa  of  te  nft^ 
tkm.    <*Wothankl«lly  accept,'' he aald,«whatye« 
have  ofiered  na."    Then,  for  himael^  he  aamed 
them  that  the  laws  of  fingland,  wUeh  ho  had  enaa 
already  vindicated,  ahonid  bo  the  mlea  of  hie  con- 
duct; that  it  ahoold  be  diia  aliidy  to  pmaote  Aft 
welfioa  of  the  kingdom;  and  that,  ■•  to  tito  meuM 
of  doing  ,ao,  he  ahoold  eonatantly  vaev  to  the  ad- 
vice of  thcho«sea,aBdsbouM  bcdimsedtolniBt  Ask 
jndkgmenl  rather  than  his  own^     These  woidi 
were  received  with  a  rifeMit  of  joy  which  waa  hetti 
in  the  stioets  below,  and  was  inatanlly  aMweiedky 
hnaBaa£rommanythonaa«daof¥oioea*    ThoLoids 
and  Oomnona  then  levciintly  veCiMd  from  Ae 
Banqueting  Hooae»  and  wianl  in  weeasmcm  totka 
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sttivanta  weie  waiting  in  Aeir  gorseova  lahsids^ 
All  thn  apace  ae  fkr  aa  Charing  Croaa  wm  one  an 
ofheada.  Thekettlo-dmmastiiickup«tetnimp> 
ets  pealed ;  and  Garter  king^oNHrma,  ui  a  loud  voio^ 
prodaimed  the  Prince  and  Prineesa  of  Orange  8ja| 
and  Queen  of  England;  chaivad  aU  £ngliahm«li  Is 
pay,  from  that  moment,  lutfi  dnd  tivo  aUegianei 
to  the  new  aovareigne;  and  heaoQght  Ood«  vsho  hai 
afaoady  wrooghl  ao  aignal  a  dcKveiwc*  to  o«i 
Church  and  nation,  to  blesa  WiUtom  ond  Mai^ 
with  a  long  and  happy  relgB*S 

Thua  waa  oonanmmated  the  EngUah  RovohMkn* 
When  we  compare  k  with  thoae  wvolvtiaBa  which 
have,  dniing  the  lall  sixty  yeai%  o^roilhiowii  a# 
many  ancient  govommealSk  wo  can  not  b«t  la 
struck  by  its  peoidiar  diaimcter*  Why  Ibot  ch»> 
actor  waa  ao  pecoliar  u  aiAcieftC^  obvimff.  Mid  yil 
aeema  not  to  have  been  always  «ttdentdodcither  bf 
enlo^fiata  or  by  oenaoia. 

The  Continental  vavolnltona  of  tfao  eif^rteenlh 
and  nmeteanth  centuriea  took  piaeo  in  oowtriai 
where  aU  tnco  of  the  limited  nonaichy  of  the 
Middle  Agea  had  long  been  efihood.    Thorii^ol 
the  prince  to  make  lawa  and  to  Ufff  wtomy  htd, 
during  many  generationi^  heaa.  mdiapnted.    Bii 
throne  waa  guuded  by  a  great  TCC^vdar  amy*  Bia 
admimstation  could  not,  withoail  extnaaofiaril,  be 
blamed  even  m  the  mildeat  tenm.    Hte  anbje^ 
held  their  peiaonal  liberty  by  no  otbar  tonvaa  than 
faia  nleaaura.    Not  a  ain#e  imHitwtion  waa  left 
whidi  had,  within  the  memoiy  of  tli» 
afiforded  effidcDt  pratootion  to  tlio 
theutmoetozoesaaftyniuiy.    Thoae  gnat  cow* 
tiU  which  had  once  embed  th»  ragal  !»•*«  Ited 
sunk  into  oblivion.    Thanr  conipoiiHaua  ond  thek 
priviiegea  were  known  only  to  aMiliiiMgiiia      Wo 
can  noi  wonder,  therefbio,tfaat,  when  vmn  who  had 
been  thns  ruled  succeeded  in 
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brttd,  tib«j  thmiM  IteTo  boen  impatwnt  to 
'  teMlMkiMd  mnbte  to  cofiBtrod;  that  they  should 
wim  Irmmi  fttoiistea  hy  ©▼wy  tpecioiis  noT6ltjr, 
'Aatthsy  ihouM  hft¥»  profcrihed  eTery  title,  eere- 
tnony,  md  phnww  tewxaated  with  the  eld  s^rstem, 
^nd  thttC^'  tBinffig  sway  wint  dii^fiist  frttin  thefar  own 
'■■tioiial  prwedentt  and  (riditiona,  th^  shoiild  have 
•oaght  for  priDctplea  of  goyernment  in  the  writings 
"Vf  tkeorials,  or  aped,  wi&  ignorant  and  tingraceful 
vAetalion,  tfao  patrleta  of  Athena  and  Rome.  As 
MIo  €tn  wte  wondw  that  thoirfolent  action  of  the 
loiohiUouary  apMt  should  hato  been  followed  by 
i<Mction  eqiisUy  violent,  and  that  oonfhsion  should 
^ii^lj  ham  oBgandered  despotism  sterner- than 
4lMil  ftvoi  which  it  had  i^ming. 

Had  wo  bean  in  th«  same  aitaa6on ;  had  8tral^ 
lOTd  tQooseded  in  hfa  ftvorite  scheme  of  Thorough; 
ted  he  formed  an  airmy  as  numerous  and  as  well 
AKipHnodasthat  which,  a  fow  years  later,  was 
Ibrmod  hy  CromweU;  had  a  aoeeession  of  judicial 
<editoBa,  aimilat  to  that  whidi  was  pronounced  by 
ilM  Bidi^er  Chamber  in  tiio  case  of  ship-money, 
Oanaforredtothe  erown  tho  right  of  taxing  the 
people^  faad  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Righ  Com* 
tDnsion  coBUhwod  to  Una,  mutilate,  and  imprison 
•«ory  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voiee  against  the 
gwmnaiaat;  had  the  press  been  as  completely  en- 
ilayad  hero  as  at  Yienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our 
Mnga  gradnally  drawn  to  themielves  tho  whole  le* 
gfalatiire  power;  had  six  g^erations  of  English* 
sien  passed  away  wHhont  a  single  session  of  Par- 
janifBt;  and  had  wo  then  at  length  risen  up  in 


» momottt  of  wiM  excitement  against  our  ma^ 
lora,  what  an  outbreak  would  have  been?  With 
Miat  a  Clash,  hoard  and*  folt  to  the  forthest  ends  of 
tho  world,  wontd  the  wholo  vast  fobrie  of  socie^ 
hatv»  foUon  f  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once 
the  most  prosperous  anjrthe  most  refined  members 
Hf  thii  great  community,  would  have  begged  their 
bnmi  in  foreign  cities,  or^ave  sheltered  their 
iMidt  nndar  huts  of  bark  U>  rao  Uncleared  forests 
«f  America.  How  often  riioold  wo  hsTo  seen  the 
pt^Buioiil  <^  London  piled  up  in  barricades,  the 
BOfiisaf  dented  whh  tmllota,  the  gutters  foaming 
Utthtlood?  9ow  many  times  should  wo  have 
raalied  wildly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  ro- 
ibfO  ftora  anarchy  hi  despotism,  and  been  again 
^h^reft  bydespoClam  into  anarchy!  How  many 
yoaro  of  Mood  and  confiBion  would  it  hare  cost  us 
to  loara  tho  vmy  mdimonts  of  potitica]  science? 
Bisi^  nany  chilffish  theories  would  have  duped  us? 
ilow  many  tude  and  Hi-poised  eonstitotions  should 
wo  hato  set  op,  only  to  see  them  tumble  down  ? 
Happy  wottfd  it  htm  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  dia- 
cipono  of  half  a  oenturyhad  sufficed  to  educate  us 
lltto  a  capacity  of  enjoying  tnie  freedom. 

Thoao  «afemiifea  oar  Rorolution  averted,  ft 
mpaa  a  vovtoloflon  strictly  defensive,  and  had  pre- 
•crfptfon  an^  legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and 
hero  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  tUrteenth  cen* 
Cwy  hid  como  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven- 
laendi  oontnry.  Ouf  parliamentaTy  institutions 
were  ia  ftill  vigour.  Too  main  prindples  cf  our 
^ofoittmoftt  were  exoulent*  They  were  no^  in- 
ioed;  foffimlly  add  exactly  set  forth  in  a  shiglo 
written  fawtrament,  but  they  were  to  bo  found  scat- 
tond  over  our  andent  andnoble  statutes ;  and,  what 
was  of  ftr  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven 
en  tho  hearts  of  Eng&ihmen  during  four  hundjred 
yeei»i  Thtft,  without  the  consent  of  the  leptoaen- 
tativesof  the^nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted, 
no  tax  faapoasd,  no  itgular  solfiery  kept  up ;  that 


no  man  could  be  imprisoned,. even  for  a  day,  b] 
the  arbitraiy  will  of  the  sovereign ;  that  no  tool  ot 
power  could  plead  the  royal  coipmand  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  violating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest 
aubject,  were  held,  bom  by  Whigs  and  Toc^  tc 
be  fundamental  laws  of  me  realm.  A  realm  of 
which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in 
no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  neede^ 
it  was  plain  that  changes  were  required.  The  mi** 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  whicft 
that  misgovemmcnt  had  produced,  suMdcntljr 
proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  Mod  in  oui 
poli^,  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
ventidn  to  discover  ahd  to  amend. 

80me  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  open 
to  dispute.  Our  Constitution  had  begun  to  exist 
in  times  when  statesmen  were  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anomalies, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  princ!|>les  and  dan- 
gerous to  its  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost 
imperceptibly,  and,  not  having,  during  many  vearS| 
caused  any  serious  inconvenience,  had  gradually 
acquired  me  force  ot  prescription.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  con- 
troversy, and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could 
justify  any  violation  of  those  fights. 

When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be  impossv' 
Me  for  our  rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law;  but, 
unless  something  more  were  done^  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the^  might  violate  it  Un- 
happily, the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation 
that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  insti- 
tutions, was  divine  and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  share  in  th8  legislativa 
power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but  that  tho 
right  of  the  king  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was 
from  above ;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute 
which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who  had  mado 
it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  tho 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  In  order  of  succession 
was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment inconsistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It 
is  evident  that.  In  a  society  in  which  such  super- 
stitions prevail,  constitutional  freedom  must  ever 
be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  otdinance  of  man  can  not  be  an  cf&dent 
ched:  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ord»- 
*nance  of  Grod.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws  how- 
ever excellent,  vriU  permanently  restrain  a  king 
who  in  his  6vm  opimon,  and  in  that  of  a  great  part 
of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  ix| 
kind  than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  lawa* 
To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes^ 
and  to  establish  the  principle  (hat  kings  reigned  by 
a  right  in  no  respect  difiering  from  the  right  bf 
which  fhseholders  chose  knights  of  the  shire,  or  from 
the  righf  by  which  judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to 
perform:  the  first  was  to  dear  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  from  ambiguity;  the  second  waa 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  both  of  tho  govem^rf 
and  of  the  governed,  the  fidse  and  pernidous  no- 
tion that  the  royal  prerogafivo  Was  something 
more  sublime  and  holy  than  those  frindamentu 
laws.  The  fbrmer  object  was  attained  by  the 
solemn  redtal  and  daim  with  which  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Bight  commences;  the  latter  by  the  resoln 
tion  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  in* 
viteSWiniam  aid  Maiy  to-fiU  it 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  ReTolution  had  b^en  aocomplishecl.   The 
decrees  of  the  Convention  were  everywhere 
received  with  submission.    London,  trae  during 
fifty  eventful  years  to  the  cause  of  civil  free- 
dom and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost 
in  professing  loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Garter  King  at  arms,  after  making  proclama- 
tion under  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in 
state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.   He  was 
followed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by 
the  two  Speakers,  Halifax  and  Powle,  and  by  a 
long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noblemen  and 
.  gentlemen.    The  magistrates  of  the  City  threw 
open  their  gates  and  joined  the  procession. 
Four  regiments  of  militia  lined  the  way  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  roand  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
Along  Cheapside.     The  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  very  housetops  were  crowded  with 
gazers.     All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.     The  proclama- 
tioQ  was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening,  every  window  ftrom  White- 
chapel  to  Piocadilly  was  lighted  up.    The  state 
rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and 
were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of  courtiers 
desirous  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
Queen.      The  Whigs  assembled   there,  flushed 
with  victory  and  prosperity.   There  were  among 
them,  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a  vindic- 
tive feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.     The  most 
deeply  injared  of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil 
times   was   absent.    Lady  Russell,  while  her 
friends  were  crowding  the  galleries  of  White- 
hall, remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one 
who,  if  he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held 
no  undistinguished  place  in  the  ceremonies  of 
that  great  day.     But  her  daughter,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord 
Cavendish,  was  presented  to  the  royal  pair  by 
his   mother,   the  Countess  of  Devonshire.    A 
letter  is  still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady 
described  with  great  vivacity,  the  roar  of  the 
populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in 
the  presence  chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary,  and 
the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the 
harsh  features  of  William.     But  the  most  in- 
tereating  passage,  is  that  in  which  the  orphan 
g;irl  avowed    tl^  stem  delight  with  which  she 
bad   witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her 
father's  nmrderer.* 
The  example  of  London  was  fbllowed  by  the 


Lady  C»ven- 
icratlmi. 


^  Tt0Umr  firofn  I^edy  Cavendiah  to  Sylvia. 
dinh,  like  most  of  th«  cl«T«r  giria  of  that  fcenci 
Seodery's  romaooM  always  In  hor  head.  Sba  la  Dorinda: 
her  correspondent,  aappoaed  to  be  bar  aoiuin  Jans  AlUnff- 
toa.  ia  SrJwiM  :  WJlllam  in  Ormanior,  and  Maxj  PboBizaaa. 
Ltmdoa  easette,  Feb.  14,  1688-0;  NanriamM  Luttrell'a 
JAmrr.     I.utcrell'a  X>i»fyi  which  I  aludl  Tory  often  qootoi 
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proTincia^  towns.  During  three  weeks,  th« 
Gaiettes  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  solem- 
nities by  which  the  public  joy  manifested  itself* 
cayaloades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  prooet* 
sions  of  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs  in  scarlet  gowns* 
musters  of  zealous  Protestants  with  orange 
flags  and  ribands,  salutes,  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running 
with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting  claret. f 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among 
the  Dutch,  when  they  learned  that  the  first 
minister  of  their  Commonwealth  had  been 
raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  Tery  day  of  hia 
accession,  he  had  written  to  assure  the  States 
General,  that  the  change  in  his  situation  had 
made  no  change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new  digni^ 
would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to  discharge  hia 
old  duties  more  efficiently  than  ever.  That 
oligarchical  party,  which  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Galnn,  and  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His 
Majesty  ought  to  resign  Uie  StadUioldership. 
But  all  such  mutterings  were  drowned  by  the 
acclamations  of  a  people,  proud  of  the  genius 
and  success  of  their  great  countryman.  A  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed.  In  all  the  cities 
of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  public  joy  mani- 
fested itself  by  festivities  of  which  the  expense 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Every 
class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer  oould  help 
to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph,  or  to  bring  sedge 
to  a  bonfire.  Even  the  ruined  Huguenots  of 
France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their  inge- 
nuity. One  art  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  into  banishment,  was  the  art  of  making 
fireworks ;  and  they  now,  in  honour  of  the  vic- 
torious champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the 
canals  of  Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid 
constellations.^ 

To  superficial  observers,  it  might  well  seem 
that  William  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  human  beings.  He  was,  in  truth, 
one  of  the  most  anxious  and  unhappy.  He  well 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  only 
beginning.  Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately 
been  so  bright  was  overcast ;  and  many  signs 
portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classes 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  festivities  by  whioh, 
all  over  England,  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
government  was  celebrated.  Very  seldom  oould 


is  in  the  librftnr  of  All  Souls'  Gollase.  I  am  greatly  ob- 
lised  to  the  warden  tot  the  kindneaa  with  whieh  ba 
allowed  me  aooeH  to  this  valuable  manaaoripL 

t  See  the  London  Gaaettea  of  Febroaxy  and  VLutik, 
1688-9,  and  Nardaaoa  Lnttreirs  Diary. 

1  Wagenaax^  IxL  He  qnotea  the  pxoaaedtegs  of  the 
SUtes  of  the  Qd  of  March,  1889.  London  Qaaette^  Aj^ 
.11, 1680;  Moathly  Mueury  fcr  ApxU,  1M9. 
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ttiher  ft  priest  or  a  eoldier  be  seen  In  tbe  ftseem- 
blftges  which  gathered  round  the  market  orosses 
where  the  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed. 
The  professional  pride,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  army,  had  been  deeply  wonnded.  The 
dootrine  of  non-resistance  had  been  dear  to  the 
Anglican  divines.  It  was  their  distinguishing 
badge.  It  wag  their  fbyourite  theme.  If  we 
are  to  judge  hf  that  portion  of  their  oratory 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  ther  had  preached 
about  the  duty  of  passive  obedienoe,  at  least  as 
often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity  or 
the  Atonement.*  Their  attachment  to  their 
political  creed  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
and  had,  during  a  short  time,  watered.  But 
with  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  bitter  feeling 
which  that  tyranny  had  excited  among  them, 
had  passed  away.  The  parson  of  a  parish  was 
natusally  unwilling  to  join  in  what  was  really 
a  triumph  over  those  principles,  which,  during 
twenty-eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him 
proclaim  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Martyr- 
dom, and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They 
hated  Popery  indeed ;  and  ther  had  not  loved 
the  banished  King.  But  they  keenly  felt  that, 
in  the  short  campaign  which  had  decided  the 
fete  of  their  country,  tiieirs  had  been  an  inglo- 
rious part.  Forty  fine  regiments,  a  regular 
army,  such  as  had  never  before  marched  to 
battle  under  the  royal  standard  of  England, 
had  retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader, 
and  had  then,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to 
him.  That  great  force  had  been  absolutely  of 
no  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  notliing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  done  no- 
thing towards  bringing  him  in.  The  clowns, 
who,  armed  with  pitchforlEs,  and  mounted  on 
oarthorses,  had  straggled  in  the  train  of  Love- 
lace or  Delamere,  hwi  borne  a  greater  part  in 
the  Revolution  than  those  splendid  household 
troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  embroidered  coats, 
and  curvetting  chargers,  the  Londoners  had  so 
often  seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
nortifloation  of  the  army  was  increased  by  the 
taunts  of  the  foreigners,  taunts  which  neither 
orders  nor  punishments  could  entirely  restrain.^ 
At  several  places,  the  anger  which  a  brave  and 
higfa^pirited  body  of  men,  might,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  expected  to  feel,  showed  itself 
In  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which 
lay  at  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  huz- 
saed  for  King  James,  and  drank  confusion  to 
his  daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison 
of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall :  blows  were  exchanged ; 
and  a  man  was  killed  in  the  ftay.t 

The  ill-humour  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army 
oould  not  but  be  noticed  by  the  most  heedless  ; 
for  the  clergy  and  the  army  were  distinguished 
trvm  other  classes  by  obvious  peculiarities  of 
garb.  **  Black  coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a 
Tehement  Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  are 


^  **!  muy  he  poaltire.''  ntyi  •  writer  vho  had  been 
•dMated  at  Wectmlniiter  8eh«oL  "where  I  heard  one 
fenaon  of  repeateaee,  fUth,  Md  toe  renewing  of  the  Holj 
ehost,  I  beard  three  of  the  other;  and  tl«  hard  to  wnj 
whether  Jeeos  Ohrift  or  King  Charles  the  Pint  were 
■"     "    BiMeVi  Modem  Va- 


Batt«k,  1710. 
t  Parte  Oasetta,  Jan.  »  (V^h.  i\  IflM.   Otaage  Oaeette, 


leivgr'sDtbaSMiHeira^SPMk;  Veb.  10, 166$-«;  Boo- 


the  curses  of  the  nation."!  Bat  the  diseoslnt 
was  not  confined  to  the  black  eoats  and  the  red 
coats.    The  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  all 
classes  had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas,  had  greatly  abated  before  the  oloie 
of  February.     The  new  king  had,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  bis  fame  and  fortune  reached 
the  highest  point,  predicted  the  coming  re- 
action.     That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have 
been  predicted  by  a  less  sagacions  observer  of 
human  affairs.     For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  suocession  of  the  seasons  and  the  course  of 
the  trade  winds.     It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good ;  to  lon^  for  what  he  has  not,  and  to  .be 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  has.    This  propensity, 
as  it  appears  in  individuals,  has  often  been 
noticed  both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  phUe- 
sophers.     It  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Horaoe 
and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and  of  Johnson.    To 
its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great  communities 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions   recorded    in    history.    A 
hundred  generations  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an 
account  has  oome  down  to  us.     We  read  in  the 
most  ancient  of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to 
the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged  to  toil  by 
hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  with  straw,  yet 
compelled  to  furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bric)s, 
became  sick  of  life,  and  raised  aaeh  a  ery  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.     The  slaves 
were  wonderfully  set  free:  at  the  moment  of 
their  liberation  they  raised  a  son^  of  gratitude 
and  triumph :  but,  in  a  few  honra,  they  began 
to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmar  against 
the  leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from 
the  savoury  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the 
dreary  waste  which  still  separated  them  from 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     Sinee 
that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.    I>own  to 
the  present  hour  rf^oicings  like  thoae  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  have  ever  been  speedily 
followed  by  murmurlngs  like  thoae  at  the  Waters 
of  Strife. II    The  most  just  and  salutary  revo- 
lution must  produce  much  suflTeriag.    The  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all 
the  good  that  had  been  expected  fVom  it  by  men 
of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers. 
Even  the  wisest  cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent, 
weigh  quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
against  the  evils  which  it  kas  removed ;  for  the 
evils  which  it  has  caused  are  felt,  and  the  evils 
which  it  has  removed  are  felt  no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  pubHo 
was,  as  It  always  is  during  the  cold  fits  which 
follow  its  hot  fits,  suUen.  hard  to  please,  dia* 
satisfied  with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those  who 
had  lately  been  its  favourites.  The  trace  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  was  at  an  end. 
Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that  had  been 
done  and  suffered  during  a  odbflict  of  half  a 


Mmn'e  ffaaflh,  Maceh  I;  Xateisans  I.uttnU*a  Diai^,  9eb. 
i  Qnj'B  Bebatef>:  Ftoh.  20,  ie88>0. 

pampUeta  of  the  tln»  of  WUHna  thv^TMrd.  Tfaw*  to 
a  poor  imitttthm  of  A-heakm  atad  AKitoadMl  entitled  the 
Mormarenu  William  to  Moaea;  Corah,  Datbaa,  aad 
Ablraia.  noi^^mng  Btobopt;  Balaam.  I  ihlAk.  Pijilm: 
aad  PhiaehasMuiWsbaiT.  '       •^"*  '"'^» 
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enlinry,  tliej  bad  t>eeB»  dsring  ft  f«w  montliB, 
Wftited  bj  a  eommon  danger.  But  the  danger 
vaa  OTer:  the  nnion  was  dissolved,  rand  the 
old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all  its 
strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
been  even  more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs ;  and  not  without  cause :  for  to  the  Whigs 
be  was  only  aa  enemy ;  and  to  the  Tories  he 
had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  fHend.  But 
the  old  royaliot  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to 
be  extinct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domination, 
bad  be«i  partially  remed  by  his  misfortones. 
Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  De- 
eember,  taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two  months 
later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in ;  that  they 
bad  trusted  too  much  to  His  Highness's  Deola- 
ration;  that  they  had  given  him  credit  for  a 
disinterestedness  which,  it  now  appeared,  was 
not  in  his  nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on 
King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle 
Ibroe,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who 
bad  misled  him,  to  obtain  from  him  some 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  civil  and  eccle** 
stastieal  institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to 
uncrown  and  banish  him.  For  his  maladminis- 
tratiim,  gross  as  it  had  been,  excuses  were 
found.  Was  it  strange  that,  driven  firom  his 
native  land,  wiiile  still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name,  and 
forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  was  established,  he 
sbould  have  been  captivated  by  that  most  at- 
tractive of  all  superstidons  7  Was  it  strange 
that,  persecuted  and  calumniated  as  he  had 
been  by  an  implacable  fttction,  his  disposition 
should  have  become  sterner  and  more  severe 
than  it  had  once  been  thought,  and  that,  when 
those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his  ho^iour  and  to 
rob  him  of  Jiis  birthright  were  at  length  in  his 
power,  he  should  not  have  sufficiently  tempered 
justiee  with  mercy  f  As  to  the  worst  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  the  charge 
of  trying  to  ^eat  his  daughters  out  of  their 
inhetitanoe  by  fiathering  a  supposititious  child, 
on  what  grounds  did  it  rest?  Merely  on  slight 
eircumstancee,  such  as  might  well  be  imputed 
to  aocident,  or  to  that  Imprudence  which  was  but 
too  much  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Did 
ever  the  most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy 
In  the  stocks  wittiout  requiring  stronger  evi- 
dence than  that  on  which  the  English  people 
liad  pronounced  their  King  guilty  of  the  basest 
and  most  odious  of  aU  frauds  f  Some  great 
faults  he  had  doubtiess  committed:  nothing 
eould  be  more  just  or  constitutional  than  that 
for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  should  be 
called  to  a  severe  reckoning;  nor  did  any  of 
those  advisers  and  tools  more  richly  deserve 
punishment  than  the  Roundhead  sectaries  whose 
adulation  had  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  the 
fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It  was 
a  Amdamentil  law  of  tiie  land  that  the  King 
eould  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  if  wrong  were 
done  by  his  authority,  bis  counsellors  and 
agents  were  responsible.  That  great  rule, 
essential  to  our  polity,  was  now  inverted.  The 
^eophants,  who  were  legally  punishable,  en- 
joyed impunity ;  the  Bins,  who  was  not  legally 
poDishable,  was  punished  with  merciless  seve- 
ns. Was  it  possible  for  the  Cavaliers  of  Bng- 
landy  the  sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought 


under  Rupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation when  they  reflected^on  the  fate  of 
their  rightful  liege  lord,  the  heir  of  a  long  line 
of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendour  at 
Whitehall,  now  an  exile>  a  suppliant,  a  mendi- 
cant? His  calamities  had  been  greater  than 
even  those  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from  whom 
he  sprang.  The  father  had  been  slain  hy 
avowed  and  mortal  foes:  the  ruin  of  the  eon 
had  been  the  work  of  his  own  children.  Surely 
the  punishmeflt,  even  if  deserved,  should  have 
been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And  was  it  al- 
together deserved  ?  Had  not  the  unhappy  man 
been  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked?  Had 
he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
prince  ?  His  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a 
high  order :  but  he  was  diligent:  he  was  thrifty: 
he  had  fought  bravely :  he  had  been  his  own 
minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that 
capacity,  acquitted  himself  respectably:  he 
had,  till  his  spiritual  guides  obtained  a  fatal 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded  as  a 
man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he 
was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke 
truth  and  dealt  fairly.  With  so  many  virtues 
he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if 
he  had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  have 
had  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps 
it  mi^t  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his 
errors.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited 
by  the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently 
undergone ;  and,  if  that  disoipline  had  produced 
the  emcts  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
fhmi  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under  her 
legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness 
and  tranquillity  than  &e  eould  expect  from  the 
administration  of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who 
held  this  language,  if  we  supposed  that  they 
had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  regard  Popery  and 
despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zealots 
might  indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  imposing  conditions  on  their  King, 
and  who  were  ready  to  recall  him  without  the 
smallest  assurance  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence should  not  be  instantly  republished, 
that  the  High  Commission  should  not  be  in- 
stantly revived,  that  Petre  should  not  be  again 
seated  at  the  Council  B  lard,  and  that  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  ejected. 
But  the  number  of  these  men  was  smaU.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  Royalists, 
who,  if  James  would  have  acknowledged  his 
mistakes  and  promised  to  observe  the  laws, 
were  ready  to  rally  round  him,  was  very  large. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  able  and  expe* 
rienc3d  statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  the  Revolution,  frankly  'acknowledgea,  a 
few  days  after  the  Revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished, their  apprehension  that  a  Restoration 
was  close  at  hand.  "  If  King  James  were  a 
Protestant,"  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  «'we 
could  not  keep  him  out  four  months."  <<If 
King  James,"  said  Dauby  to  the  same  person 
about  the  same  time,  **  would  but  give  the 
country  some  satisfaction  about  religion,  which 
be  might  easily  do,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  head  against  him."*  Happily  for  Eng- 
land, James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Ho  word  indieating  that  he  took  blame 
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to  himself  on  aoootmt  of  the  past»  or  that  ho 
intended  to  govern  constitutioneJly  for  the 
future,  could  be  extracted  from  him.  Every 
letter,  every  rumour,  that  found  its  way  from 
Saint  Germaine  to  England  made  men  of  sense 
fear  that,  if  in  his  present  temper,  he  should 
be  restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny  would 
be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Tories,  as  a 
body,  were  forced  to  admit,  very  unwillingly, 
that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  no  choice  but 
between  William  and  public  ruinf  They  there- 
fore, without  altogether  relinquishing  the  hope 
that  he  who  was  King  by  right  might  at  some 
future  time  be  disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
without  feeling  any  thing  like  loyalty  towards 
him  who  was  King  in  possession,  discontent- 
edly endured  the  new  government. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  government 
was  not,  during  the  first  months  of  its  exis- 
tence, in  more  danger  from  the  affection  of  the 
Whigs  than  from  the  disaffection  of  the  Tories. 
Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than 
querulous,  jealous,  exacting  fondness;  and 
such  was  the  fondness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They  were 
loud  in  his  praise.  They  were  ready  to  support 
him  with  purse  and  sword  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  B^t  iheir  attachment  to  him 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought 
for  Charles  the  First,  loyalty  such  as  had  res- 
cued Charles  the  Second  from  the  fearful  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  caused  by  twenty  years 
of  maladministration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to 
which  the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney  were 
favourable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment  which  a 
prince,  just  raised  to  power  by  a  rebellion, 
could  hope  to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of 
government  is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  the  kings ;  that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a 
headborough,  is  (Uvlne ;  that,  while  the  chief 
magistrate  governs  according  to  law,  he  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced;  that,  when  he 
violates  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood ;  and 
tha^  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly,  syste- 
matically and  pertinaciously,  he  ought  to  be 
deposed.  On  Uie  truth  of  these  principles  de- 
pended the  justice  of  William's  title  to  the 
throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between 
subjects  who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler 
whose  accession  had  been  the  triumph  of  these 
principles,  must  have  been  altogether  different 
from  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs 
loved  William  indeed :  but  they  loved  him  not 
as  a  King,  bat  as  a  party  leader ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their  enthusiasm 
would  oool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the 
mere  leader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt 
to  be  King  of  the  whole  nation.  What  they 
expected  from  him  in  return  for  "their  devotion 
to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be  one  of  them- 
selves, a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig;  that  he 
should  show  favour  to  none  but  Whigs ;  that 
he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges  of  the 
Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was  but  too  much 


reason  to  apprehend  that,  If  he  disappointed 
this  expectation,  the  only  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  would 
be  estranged  from  him.* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  whicb,  at  the 
moment  of  his  elevation,  he  found  himself 
beset.    Where  there  was  a  good  path  he  had 
seldom  failed  to  choose  it.    But  now  he  had 
only  a  choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  detftr notion.    From 
one  faction  he  oould  hope  for  no  oordial  sup- 
port.     The  cordial  support  of  the  other  faction 
he  could  retain  only  by  becoming  himself  the 
most  factious  man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury 
on  the  throne.     If  he  perseouted  the  Tories, 
their  sulkiness  would  infallibly  be  turned  into 
fury.     If  he  showed  favour  to  the  Tories,  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  h^  would  gain 
their  goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  he  might  lose  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Whigs.  Something  however  he  must  do :  some- 
thing he  must  risk :  a  Privy  Council  must  be 
sworn  in:  all  the  great  offices,' political  and 
judicial,  must  be  fiUed.     It  was  impossible  to 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  please  every 
body,  and  difficult  to  make   an  arrangement 
that  would  please  any  body;  bat  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  not 
think  of  forming.     Indeed  what  is  now  called 
a  ministry  was  never  known  in  England  till  he 
had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.     Under 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  had  been  ministers ;  but  there  had  been 
no  ministry.     The  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
not,   as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  each 
other.    They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance.     Often  they  were  politioally  and 
personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made  no 
secret  of  their  hostility.    It  was  not  yet  felt 
to  be  inconvenient  or  unseemly  that  they  should 
accuse  each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  demand 
each  other's  heads.    No  man  had  been  more 
active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  than  Coventry,  who  was  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.     No  man  had 
been  more  active  in  the  impeaclxment  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winnington,  who 
was  Solicitor  GeneraL     Among  the  members 
of  the  Government  there  was  only  one  point 
of  union,  their  common  head,  the  Sovereign. 
The  nation  considered  him  as  the  proper  chief  of 
the  administration,  and  blamed  him  severely  If 
he  delegated  his  high  Amotions  to  any  subject. 
Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hate- 
ful to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a  Prime 
Minister.    They  would  rather,  he  siud,  be  sub- 
ject to  an  usurper,  like  Oliver,  who  was  first 
magistrate  in  fact  as  well  &s  in  name,  than  to 
a  legitimate  King  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand 
Vizier.    One  of  the  chief  accusations  which 
the  country  party  had  brought  against  Charles 
the  Second  was  th^t  he  was  too  indolent  and  too 
fond  of  pleasure  to  examine   vrith   care  the 
balance  sheets  of  public  accountants  and  the 
inventories  of  military  stores.     James,  when 
he  eame  to  the  crown,  had  determined  to  ap- 
point no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Admi- 


*  Here,  and  in  many  other  placet,  I  abstain  ftom  dting 
aathorlties,  beoauie  nr  anthoriClM  an  too  aumeroua  to 
alto.  My  notions  of  toe  temper  and  relative  poeitlon  of 
poUtioal  and  nUglou  partiei  in  th^  itfga  of  WiUiam 


the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  firom  nay  aingle  worl^ 
bat  from  thonsand*  of  taa^Mmx  tvaola,  aawMma,  and 
lattrei;  in  flwt,  ftom  a  whole  Ufeeteftoi* 'wnMk ismooMw* 
ing  in  old  Ubnriia 
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ttUjr,  «Ad  to  k«ep  the  entive  dirtcdon  of 
maritimo  affairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this 
arrangement,  whioh  would  now  be  bought  by 
men  of  all  parties  unoonstitutional  and  perni- 
oions  in  the  highest  degree,  was  then  gene- 
rally applauded  eren  by  people,  who  were 
not  inolined  to  see  his  oondnot  in  a  faTourable 
Kght.  How  oompletely  the  relation  in  whioh 
the  King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his 
ministers  had  been  altered  by  the  Revolution 
was  not  understood  even  by  the  most  onlight- 
ened  statesmen.  It  was  uniTersally  supposed 
that  the  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be 
eondacted  by  fVLuctionaries  independent  of  eaoh 
other,  and  that  William  would  exercise  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  over  them  all.  It  was  also 
fully  expected  that  a  prinoe  of  William's  capa* 
<uty  and  experience,  would  transact  muoh  im- 
portant business  without  having  recourse  to  any 
adviser. 

There  were  therefore  no  complaints  when  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  reserved  to  him- 
aelf  the  direotion  of  foreign  affairs.  This  was 
indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice :  for,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  quit  his  reUreat  for 
public  life,  there  was  no  Englishman  who  had 
proved  himself  capable  /of  conducting  an  im- 
portant negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 
auccessftil  and  honourable  issue.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  England  had  interfered  with 
weight  and  dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  nations.  The  attention  of 
the  ablest  English  politicians  had  long  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  disputes  con- 
oeming  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  their  own  country.  The  contests  about 
the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  tiie  Test  Act,  had  pro- 
duced an  abundance,  it  might  almost  be  said  a 
glut,  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  emi- 
nence in  sociedes  torn  by  internal  factions. 
AM  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skilful 
and  wary  leaders  of  parties,  such  dexterous 
parliamentary  tacticians,  such  ready  and  elo- 
quent debaters,  as  were  assembled  at  West- 
minster. But  a  very  different  training  was 
necessary  to  form  a  great  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  and  the  Revolution  had  on  a  sudden 
placed  England  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
servieea  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
-were  indispensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply 
tbat  in  which  the  most  accomplished  states- 
men of  his  kingdom  were  deficient.  He  had 
long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. .  He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of 
the  European  coalition  against  the  French 
Ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which  it  was 
perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate  maze 
<^f  Continental  politics,  was  in  his  hands.  His 
JSnglish  counsellors,  therefore,  however  able 
axid  active,  seldom  duriog  his  reign,  ventured 
Co  meddle  with  that  part  of  the  public  business 
wrhich  he  had  taken  as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England  could 
t>e  carried  on  only  by  the  advice  and  agency 


of  BngKsh  ministers.  Those  ministers  WiUiaa 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of 
men  who  were  willing  to  support  his  throne. 
On  the  day  after  the  crown  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  the  Privy 
Council  was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  Councillors 
were  Whigs;  but  the  names  of  several  eminent 
Tories  appeared  in  the  list.t  The  four  highest 
offices  in  the  state  were  assigned  to  four  noble- 
men, the  representatives  of  four  classes  of  po* 
liticians. 

In  practical  ability  and  official  experience 
Danby  had  no  superior  among  his  contempo* 
raries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  new  Sove- 
reigns he  had  a  strong  claim ;  for  it  was  by 
his  dexterity  that'  their  marriage  had  been 
brought  about  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  insuperable.  The  enmity  whioh  he  had 
always  borne  to  France  was  a  scarcely  less 
powerful  recommendation.  He  had  signed  the 
invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had  excited 
and  directed  the  northern  insurrection,  and 
had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted  all  his  influ-^ 
enoe  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme* 
of  Regency.  Yet  the  Wliigs  regarded  him  with 
unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion.  They- 
could  not  forget  that  he  had,  in  evil  days,  been 
the  first  minister  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the 
Cavaliers,  the  champion  of  prerogatiws,  the 
persecutor  of  dissenters.  Even  in  becoming  a 
rebel,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory.  If  he 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  Crown,  he 
had  drawn  it  only  in  defence  of  the  Church.  If 
he  had,  in  the  Convention,  done  good  by  oppos- 
ing the  scheme  of  Regency,  he  had  done  harm 
by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the  throne  was 
not  vacant,  and  that  the  Estates  had  no  right 
to  determine  who  should  fill  it.  The  Whigs 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
think  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  those  offences  for  which  he  had  been 
impeached  ten  years  before.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  estimated  his  own  abilities  and  services, 
which  were  doubtless  considerable,  at  their  full 
value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great 
place  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  whioh  he  had 
formerly  held.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
William,  on  principle,  thought  it  desirable  to 
divide  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Trea- 
sury among  several  Commissioners.  He  was 
the  first  English  King  who  never,  ftrom  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  reign,  trusted  the 
white  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  single  subject. 
Danby  was  offered  his  choice  between  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Council  and  a  Secretaryship  of 
State.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency* 
and,  while  the  Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him 
placed  so  high,  hardly  attempted  to  conceal 
his  anger  at  not  having  been  placed  higher. ;( 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that 
small  party  which  boasted  that  it  kept  the 
balance  even  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  took 
charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.}  He  had  been 
foremost  in  strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late 


*  The  ttllowing  pauage  In  •  tract  of  that  tltne  ex- 
e«ws  the  general  opinion.  **  He  has  brttejr  knowledge 
Amlgn  aflairs  than  we  have;  but  in  English  buelnen 
~~  BO  ^Uefaononr  to  him  to  he  told  his  relation  to  us, 
ifatnre  of  it,  and  what  it  fit  for  him  to  df> "  -An 
CoBUBonar's  Speech. 
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t  London  Qaaette,  Feb.  18,  1688-0;   Sir    J.  BaxMhy's 
Mwnoirs. 

f  London  Oazetts,  Feb.  18, 1088-0 ;  Lord«*  Joomalf. 
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GoTemmeni,  and  had  sp^olsexi  and  written  with 

great  ability  against  the  dispensing  power :  but 
e  had  refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the  de- 
sign of  invasion :  he  had  laboured,  even  when 
the  Dutch  were  in  full  march  towards  London, 
to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  and  he  had  never 
deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted  the 
throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of  that  shame- 
ful flight,  the  sagacious  Trimmer^  convinced 
that  compromise  was  thenceforth  impossible, 
had  taken  a  decided  part.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  preeminently  in  the  Conven- 
tion ;  nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  propriety 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  honourable 
office  of  tendering  the  crown,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange ;  for  our  Revolution,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  character  of  any 
single  mind,  assuredly  bears  the  character  of 
the  large  yet  cautions  mind  of  Halifax.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to  ac- 
cept a  recent  service  as  an  atonement  for  an 
old  offence;  and  the  offence  of  Halifax  had 
been  grave  indeed.  He  had  long  before  been 
ifonspicuoua  in  their  front  rank  during  a  hard 
fight  for  liberty.  When  they  were  at  length 
victorious,  when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall 
was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had  a  near 
prospect  of  dominion  and  revenge,  he  had 
changed  sides ;  and  fortune  had  changed  sides 
•f  with  him.     In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclu- 

sion fiill,  his  eloquence  had  struck  them  dumb, 
and  had  put  new  life  into  the  inert  and  despond- 
ing party  of  the  Court  It  was  true  that, 
though  he  had  left  them  in  the  dav  of  their  in- 
'  Solent  prosperity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in 
the  day  of  their  distress.  But,  now  that  their 
distress  was  over,  they  forgot  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  them,  and  remembered  only  that  he 
had  left  thern.^ 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby 
presiding  in  the  Council,  and  Halifax  bearing 
the  Privy  Seal,  was  not  diminished  by  the  news 
that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who 
had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistanee,  who  thought  the  Revolution  un- 
justifiable, who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and 
who  had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the  En- 
glish throne  could  never  be  one  moment  vacant, 
yet  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had  not, 
they  said,  rebelled  against  James.  They  had 
not  selected  William.  But,  now  that  they  saw 
on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  they  never 
would  have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound  them  to 
carry  the  eon  test  further.  They  thought  that 
they  found,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Statute  Book,  direc'^ions  which  could  not  bj9 
misunderstood.  The  Bible  enjoins  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be.    The  Statute  Book  con- 


tains an  act  providing  that  no  subject  shaUYit 
deemed  a  wrongdoer  for  adhering  to  the  King 
in  possession.    On  these  grounds  many,  who 
haa   not  concurred   in    setting  up   the  new 
government,  believed  that  they  might  give  it 
their  support  without  offisnce  to  God  or  man. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  this 
school  was  Nottingham.     At  his  instance  the 
Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was  filled, 
made  such  changes  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him, 
to  take  that  oath  without  scruple.     *'  My  prin* 
oiples,"  he  said,  <*  do  not  permit  me  to  bear  any 
part  in  making  a  King.     But  when  a  King  has 
been  made,  my  principles  bind  mu  to  pay  him 
an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect 
Arom  those  who  have  made  him."     He  now,  to 
the  surprise  of  some  of  those  who  most  es- 
teemed him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  council, 
and  to  accept  the  seals  of  Secretary.     Williiim 
doubtless  hoped  that  this  appointment  would 
be  considered   by  the  clergy  and    the    Tory 
country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  no  evil  was  meditated  against  the  Church* 
Even  Burnet,  who  at   a   later  period   felt  a 
strong   antipathy  to   Nottingham,    owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  King  had  judged  well ;   Und  that 
the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secretary,  honestly 
exerted  in  Support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had      i 
saved  England  from  great  calamities.! 

The  other  Secretary  was  Shrewsbury.J     No 
man  so  young  had  within  living  memory  occu- 
pied so  high  a  post  in  the  government.     He 
had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
Nobody,  however,  except  the  solemn  formaVista 
at  the  Spanish  embassy,  thought  his  youth  an 
objection  to  his  promotion.}     He  had  already 
secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history  by  the 
conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.     His  talents,  his 
accomplishments,  his   graceful    manners,  his 
bland  temper,  made   him  generally  popular. 
By  the  Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with   many   great    and 
many  amiable  qualities,   he  had   auch  faults 
both  of  head  and  of  heart,  as  would  make  the 
rest  of  a  life,  which  had  opened  under  the 
fairest  auspices,  burdensome   to  himself  and 
almost  useless  to  his  country. 

The  naval  administration  and  the  financial 
administration  were  confided  to  Boards.  Her- 
bert was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  had,  in  the  late  reign,  given  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
tain them  with  honour  and  with  a  good  con- 
science. He  had  carried  the  memorable  invi- 
tation to  the  Hague.  He  had  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  voyage  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  to  Torbay.  His  character  for  courage 
and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That  he  had 
had  his  follies  and  vices  was  well  known.    But 


«  Barn«t,  U.  4. 

t  TheM  memoin  will  be  fimnd  In  a  maniiacript  rolume, 
which  iff  part  of  the  Harlelan  Collection,  and  is  num. 
hered  66M.  They  are,  In  fact,  the  first  oatlines  of  a 
mat  part  of  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Timee.  The 
dates  at  which  the  different  portions  of  this  most  curious 
and  Interesting  book  were  composed  are  marked.  Al- 
most the  whole  was  written  before  the  death  of  Mary. 
Burnet  did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  History  of  William's 
Mign  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that  time 
his  opinions^  both  of  men  and  of  things,  had  undergone 
creat  changes.  The  Talue  of  the  rough  draught  Is  there> 
vwy  great:   ftr  it  oohtalai  aome  laots  which  ha 


ST. 


afkerwards  thought  It  advisable  to  nuppresM,  and  hoom 
Judgments  which  he  aftf rwards  r«w  caune  10  niter.  I 
must  own  that  I  generally  like  hU  first  ttaooc^ta  best. 
Whenever  his  Hfstonr  Is  repriated,  it  ouitlit  to  be  cai»> 
fUlly  collated  with  this  volume. 

when  I  refer  to  the  Burnnt  MS.  Karl.  «6S4, 1  vfnb  the 
reader  to  understand  that  the  M8.  ooataias  aoa^thteg 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  aee  BiirDot.  ti.  S;  th* 
London  Oaiette  of  March  7,  1688-4^ ;  and  GlaMdoa'S 
Diary  of  Feb.  15. 

1  London  Oasetta,  F^b.  IS,  1688-«. 

I  Bon  FMro  da  BonqulUo  makes  this  ot^eottan. 


HISTOBY    OF    BNOLANI>. 


kb  recent  ^ondnot  in  the  time  of  feyere  triftl 
luid  atoned  for  all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  his  {ature  career  would  be  glorious. 
Among  the  commissioners  who  sate  with  him 
at  the  Admiralty,  were  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  William  Sache- 
Terell,  a  veteran  Whig,  who  had  great  authority 
In  his  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest 
and  Tory  moderate  Tory,  who  in  fortune  and 
parliamentary  interest  was  among  the  first  of 
the  English  gentry.* 

Mordaunt,  one  of  the  most  Tehement  of  the 
Whigs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ; 
why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  romantic  cour- 
age, his  fligl^  wit,  his  eccentric  invention,  his 
love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects, 
were  not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to 
him  in  financial  calculations  and  negotiations. 
Delamere,  a  more  vehement  Whig,  if  possible, 
than  Mordaunt,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two  Whig 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  the 
Commission,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  brother  of  that 
Earl  of  Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower,  and  Richard  Hampden,  son  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  Com- 
missioner on  whom  the  chief  weight  of  business 
lav  was  Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear- 
minded,  laborious,  inoffensive,  zealous  for  no 

government  and  useful  to  every  government, 
^  ad  gradually  become  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court 
governed  by  Jesuits.  Though  he  had  voted  for 
a  Regency,  he  was  the  real  head  of  a  treasury 
fiUed.with  Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge, 
which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Bellasyse  and  Dover,  were  now 
needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere.  f 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of 
the  Great  Seal  The  King  at  first  wished  to 
confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose  father  had 
borne  it  during  several  years  with  high  repu- 
tation. {  Nottingham,  however,  declined  the 
trust;  and  it  was  offered  to  HiAifax,  but  was 
again  declined.  Both  these  Lords  doubtless 
felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not 
discharge  with  honour  to  themselves  or  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  In  old  times,  indeed, 
the  Seal  had  been  generally  held  by  persons 
who  were  not  lawyers.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  been  confided  to  two  eminent 
men,  who  bad  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of 
Court.  Dean  Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper 
to  James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Charles  the  Second.  But 
such  appointments  coul^  no  longer  be  made 
without  serious  inconvenience.  Equity  had 
been  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined 
science,  which  no  human  faculties  could  master 
without  long  and  Intense  application.  Even 
Sliaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect,  had 
painfully  felt  his  want  of  technical  knowledge ;} 


and,  dnring  the  fiftam  jun  which  hsd  elapttd 
since  Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Seal,  techa^ 
cal  knowledge  had  constantly  been  becoming 
more  and  mofe  necessary  to  his  successors. 
Neither  Nottingham,  therefore,  though  he  had 
a  stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a  legal  edu- 
cation, nor  Halifax,  though,  in  the  judicial  sit- 
tings of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  quieknees  of 
his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of  his  rea- 
soning had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured 
to  accept  the*highest  office  which  an  English 
layman  can  fiU.  After  some  delay  the  Seal  was 
confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers, 
with  Maynard  at  their  head.j| 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  nonour  to  the  new 
government.  Every  Privy  Councillor  was  di- 
rected to  bring  a  list.  The  lists  were  compared ; 
and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit  were  ss^ 
lected.f  The  professional  attainments  and 
Whig  principles  of  PoUexfen  gave  him  preten- 
sions to  the  highest  place.  But  it  was  remenk- 
bered  that  he  had  held  brieft  for  the  Crown,  in 
the  Western  counties,  at  the  assises  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  It  seems,  i^ 
deed,  from  the  reports  of  the  trials  that  he  dA 
as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  brieft  at 
all,  and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business 
ofbrowbeating  witnesses  and  prisoners.  Never» 
theless  his  name  was  inseparably  associated  In 
the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  pot  at 
the  head  of  the  first  criminal  court  m  th^ 
realm.**  After  acting  during  a  few  weeks  as 
Attorney  General,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  young 
man,  but  distinguished  by  learning,  integrity, 
and  courage,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  law^ 
yer,  who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retire- 
ment, but  whose  repntation  was  still  great  in 
Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Chief  Baron. 
Powell,  who  had  been  disgraced  on  account  of 
his  honest  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bishops, 
again  took  his  seat  among  the  Judges.  Treby 
succeeded  Pollexfen  as  Attorney  General ;  and 
Somers  was  made  Solicitor. ff 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Royal  honss- 
hold  were  filled  by  two  English  noblemen  emi- 
nently qualified  to  adorn  a  court.  The  high- 
spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was 
named  Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  mors 
or  risked  more  for  England  during  the  crisis  of 
her  fate.  In  retrieving  her  liberties  he  had  rs- 
trieved  also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  found 
among  the  papers  which  James  had  left  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  cancelled  by  William.Jt 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  em- 
ployed the  influence  and  patronage  annexed  to 
•his  functions,  as  he  had  long  employed  his  pri- 
vate means,  in  encouraging  genius  and  in  alle- 
viating misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  performing  must 


•  London  GM«tt«,  Marah  11, 1688-9. 

tlbhi. 

X I  bftTe  followed  what  wmim  to  iba  the  moft  proba* 
ble  story.  But  it  bat  bwen  doubted  whctber  NotUugbam 
was  invited  to  be  CbfttkoellOT,  or  onlj  to  be  First  Com- 
BiMioner  of -the  Gnl  Sml.  Compare  Bnrnet.  M.  3,  and 
Boyer'a  Hietorr  of  William,  1702.  NareUsaa  Lattrell  re- 
peated;;, and  even  as  lat<)  as  tbe  elnse  of  1692,  speaks  of 
IfocUn^ham  an  likely  to  be  Cbanoellor. 

f  Roger  Mortb  relates  an  amusing  story  about  BhaAss- 
bwy's     " 


il  London  aas«>tte,  Maroh  4, 1688-0. 

f  Bumet»  ii.  5. 

*•  Tbe  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  ftom  the  Jesnited  1» 
gHsbman,  16Q2. 

ft  Tbese  appointments  were  not  aanonnced  in  the  Oai* 
aatte  tUl  tibe  6tb  of  May;  bat  some  of  them  were  made 
earlier. 

Xt  Kennef  s  Funeral  Sermon  on  tbe  flnt  Bnke  of  nevea* 
■hire,  and  UvasAn  of  the  Family  of  CaTendifh»  17QQ. 


« 


HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 


IwTO  btfen  p^iU  to  %  maa  of  so  c^oerotis  a 
nature,  and  of  so  keen  a  reliBh  for  whatever 
wa9  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  I>ryden  could 
no  longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The  public 
would  not  have  borne  to  see  any  Papist  among 
the  serrants  of  their  M^esties;  and  Dry  den 
was  not  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He 
had  moreover  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  apos- 
tasy by  calumniating  and  ridiculing  the  Church 
which  he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was  face- 
tiously said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecu- 
tors of  old  treated  her  child)ren.  He  had 
dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.* 
He  was  removed;  but  he  received  from  the 
|>rivate  bounty  of  the  magnificent  Chamberlain 
a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however, 
at  poor  of  spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts, 
ooBtinued  to  complain  piteously,  year  after 
year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suffered, 
till  at  leng^  his  wailings  drew  forth  ezpres- 
aions  of  well-merited  contempt  from  brave  and 
honest  Jacobites,  who  had  sacrificed  everything 
to  their  principles  without  deigning  to  utter 
tne  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation. f 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed  some  of 
those  Dutch  nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the 
favour  of  the  King.  Bentinck  had  the  great 
4^ce  of  Oroom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took 
oharge  of  the  robes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse 
was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant  soldier,  who 
united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of 
Horn,  and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly 
•word  presented  to  him  by  the  States  General 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  with  which 
iie  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved 
thelifeofWilUam. 

The  plaee  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen 
was  given  to  a  man  who  had  Just  become  con- 
gpiouons  in  public  life,  and  whose  name  will 
frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign. 
John  Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called.  Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Convention  by  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was 
worn  by  the  constant  workings  of  a  restless 
and  acrid  mind.  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with 
a  haggard  eager  look,  eipressive  at  once  of 
flightiness  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been 
known,  during  several  years,  as  a  small  poet ; 
ftnd  some  of  the  most  savage  lampoons  which 
were  handed  about  the  ooffeehouses  were  im- 
puted to  him.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  both  his  parts  and  his  illnature 
were  most  signally  displayed.  Before  he  had 
been  aonember  three  weeks,  his  volubility,  his 


•  Bm  a  poementitttd,  A  Votiv*  Tablet  to  th«  KingMMl 


t  Se«  Prior's  Dedieatloo  of  his  Poems  to  Dorset's  son  aad 
•aoeessor,  uid  Drydeo's  Essay  on  Satin  lyreflied  to  the 
Translations  flrom  Jurenal.  There  Is  a  hitter  sneer  on 
Drydra's  effeminate  qnernlousness  In  OoUier's  Short  View 
of  the  Stage.  In  Blaokmore's  Prince  Arthar,  a  poem 
Which,  worthless  as  it  is,  contains  some  curious  allusions 
to  oontemporary  men  and  eTenta^  are  the  Allowing  lines : 

**  Site  poets*  naitlon  did  obsequious  wait 
iTor  the  kind  dole  divided  at  bis  gate. 
Launis  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared, 
An  old,  revolted,  unbelieving  bard. 
Who  thronced,  «»d  shoved,  and  pressed,  and  would  he 

h«ara. 
8al11*s  high  roo^  the  Muses'  palace,  rung 
Witb  endMii  erles^  and  endless  songs  he  tuog. 


asperity,  and  his  pertisadty  had  made  hin 
conspicuous.  Quickness,  energy,  and  auda- 
city, united,  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
privileged  man.  His  enemies, — and  he  bed 
many  enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  Ma 
personal  safety  even  in  his  most  petulant 
moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers  with  a 
civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to 
Bishops.  But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure 
that  evil  courage  which  braves  and  even  courts 
disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies  restrained 
him:  his  spite  was  implacable:  his  skill  in 
finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong 
minds  was  consummate.  All  his  great  con> 
temporaries  felt  his  sting  in  their^turns.  Once 
it  inflicted  a  wound  which  deranged  even  the 
stem  composure  of  William,  and  constrained 
him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  private 
gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a 
short  interview  behind  -Montague.  House.  Ae 
yet,  however,  Howe  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invec- 
tives against  the  malcontents.^ 

The  subordiniite  places  in  every  public  office 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties :  but  the 
Whigs  had  the  larger  share.  Some  persons,  in- 
deed, who  did  little  honour  to  the  Whig  name, 
were  largely  recompensed  for  services  which  no 
good  man  would  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postmaster  GeneraL  A  lucrative  siner 
cure  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on  Ferguson. 
The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
were  both  very  important  and  very  invidious. 
It  was  the  business  of  that  officer  to  conduct 
political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the  evidence, 
to  instruct  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  not  liberated  on  insuffi- 
cient bail,  to  see  that  the  juries  were  not  com- 
posed of  persons  hostile  to  the  government 
In  the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solici- 
tors of  the  Treasury  had  been  with  too  much 
reason  accused  of  employing  all  the  vilest  arti- 
fices of  chicanery  against  men  obnoxious  to  the 
Court.  The  new  government  ought  to  have 
made  a  choice  which  was  above  all  suspicion. 
Unfortunately  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched 
upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and  un- 
principled politician,  who  had  been  the  legal 
adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot  Richard  Hampden,  a 
man  of  decided  opinions  but  of  moderate  tem- 
per, objected  to  this  appointment.  His  objec- 
tions however  were  overruled.  The  Jacobites, 
who  hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to  hate  him, 
affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  by 
bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  parti- 


¥o  bless  good  flekil  Lauras  would  be  flrnt ; 
But  Sakirs  prinoo  and  Sakil's  Ood  he  en  ret 
Sakil  without  distinction  threw  his  bread. 
Despised  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed.'* 

I  need  not  mj  that  Sakil  is  BaekTUIe,  or  thai  lAurui 
Is  a  translation  of  the  ihmous  nickname  Bayee. 

t  Scarosly  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  fy«quently  man- 
ttoned  in  pamphlets  and  satires  than  Ilowe.  In  the  &• 
mous  petition  of  Lesion,  he  is  designated  aa  **  that  impn 
dent  scandal  of  Parliaments.'*  Ilackay*s  account  of  bim 
is  eurious.  ^  In  a  poem  written  in  IS9&,  which  I  bava  never 
seen  except  In  manuscript,  are  the  following  lin^a : 

"Flnit  !br  Jack  Howe  with  his  terrible  talent, 
Happy  the  female  that  soapes  hia  lampoon; 
Aniostthe  ladies  exoessively  ralJaot, 
Bat  vary  rstpeetfol  to  a  Dragoon.** 
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«n!aVly  by  threAtenitig  tbat,  if  bis  Just  claims 
ivere  disregarded,  he  would  be  the  death  of 
Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  hare  been  mentioned  were  pub- 
licly announced  :  and  meanwhile  many  impor- 
tant events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  the 
new  Privy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it 
was  necessary  to  submit  to  them  a  grave  and 
pressing  question.  Gould  the  Conventioi)  now 
assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament?  The 
"Whigs,  *who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  all  for  the  affirmatire.  The 
Tories,  who  knew  that,  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  general  election 
would  add  to  their  strength,  were  for  the  nega- 
tive. They  maintained  that  to  the  existence  of 
a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indispensably 
necessary.  The  Convention  had  not  been  sum- 
tnoned  by  such  writs :  the  original  defect  could 
not  now  be  supplied :  the  Houses  were  there- 
fore mere  clubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  to  expose  the 
eubstance  of  our  laws  and  liberties  to  serious 
hazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the 
most  senseless  superstition.      Wherever    the 
Sovereign,  the  Peers  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  Representatives  fireely  chosen  by  the 
constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  toge- 
ther, there  was  the  essence  of  a  Parliament. 
8n<;h  a  Parliament  was  now  in  being;   and 
what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it 
at  a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious, 
when  numerous  important  subjects  required 
immediate  legislation,  and  when  dangers,  only 
to  be  averted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  King, 
liOrds,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  State  f    A 
Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  refuse  to 
recognise  the  Convention  as   a    Parliament. 
For  he  held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning 
been  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolu- 
tionfi  were  nullities,  and  that  the  Sovereigns 
whom  it  had  set  up  were  usurpers.     But  with 
what  consistency  could  any  man,  who  main- 
tained that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  im* 
mediately  called  by  writs  under  the  great  seal 
of  Willinm  and  Mary,  question  the  authority 
whieh  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne?    Those  who  held  that  William  was 
Tighttul  King  must  necessarily  hold  that  the 
body  from  which  he  derived  his  right  was  itself 
a  rightful  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.     Those 
who,  though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
Kin^,  conceived  that  they  might  lawfully  swear 
allegiance  to  him  as  King  in  fact,  might  surely, 
on  the  same  principle,  acknowledge  the  Con- 
Tention  as  a  Parliament  in  fact.     It  was  plain 
that    the    Convention  was    the    fountainhead 
from  which  the  authority  of  all  future  Parlia- 
menta  must  be  derived,  and  that  on  the  validity 
of  the  votes  of  the  Convention  must  depend  the 
Talidity  of  every  future  statute.     And  how 
eoald  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  source  ? 
Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  Convention 
was  supreme  in  the  state,  and  yet  a  nullity ;  a 
legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and 
jet  no  legislatttre  for  the  humblest  purposes ; 


•  Sprmt't  Tra«  Acooant:    North's  l^xsmeo:  Letter  to 
Cbvr  Jiutbe  Holt,  lOM ;  tetter  ta  fleereUrj  Trenchard, 


competent  to  declare  the  throne  vaclint,  to 
change  the  succession,  to  fix  the  landmarks  of 
the  constitution,  and  yet  not  competent  to  pass 
the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  reoairing  of  a  pier 
or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  conside* 
rable  weight,  even  if  every  precedent  had  been 
on  the  other  side.  Bat  in  truth  our  history 
afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in 
point;  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in 
ftivour  of  the  doctrine  that  royal  writs  are  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the 
Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second. 
Tet  that  Convention  had,  after  his  Restoration, 
continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate,  had  settled 
the  revenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of  amnesty, 
had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  pro- 
ceedings had  been  sanctioned  by  authority  o( 
which  no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  with- 
out reverence.  Hale  had  borne  a  considerable 
share  in  them,  and  had  always  maintained  that 
they  were  strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  little  as 
he  was  inclined  to  favour  any  doctrine  deroga« 
tory  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  dignitya 
of  that  seal  of  which  he  was  keeper,  had  de- 
clared that,  since  Qod  had,  at  a  most  critical 
conjuncture,  given  the  nation  a  good  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look 
for  technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which 
that  Parliament  was  called  together.  Would 
it  be  pretended  by  any  Tory  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than 
the  Convention  of  1689?  Vfns  not  a  letter 
written  by  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties  and 
towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of 
the  Rump  ? 

Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satis^ 
fied  the  Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  tire 
Privy  Council.  The  King  therefore,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went 
with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Commons 
were  called  in;  and  he,  with  many  gracious 
expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  peril* 
ous  situation  of  the  country,  and  exhorted  them 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  prevent  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  publio  business. 
His  speech  was  received  by  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  the  bar  with  a  deep  hum,  by  which  our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate  approbation, 
and  which  was  often  heard  in  places  more 
sacred  than  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers,  f  As 
soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  B||^  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament  wai^pd  on  .^le  table 
of  the  Lords,  aind  rapidly  passed  By  tbem.  In 
the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee;  and  so 
great  was  the  excitement  that,  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per- 
sonalities were  exchanged.  The  phrat^e,  **  hear 
him,"  a  phrase  which  had  originally  been  used 
only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remina 
members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discus- 
sion, had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  ' 
indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration, 
acquiescence,   indignation,   or  derision.      On 


t  Yaaattera,  Fe1>.  19  (Maroh  1),  1686-«. 
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tkU  0Maii<m,  the  WUgs  Toeiferated  ''Hew, 
hetLT,**  BO  tumaltuouBly  that  the  Tories  com- 
plained of  unfair  usage.  Seymour^  the  leader 
of  the  minority,  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
freedom  of  debate  while  such  clamour  was  tole- 
rated. Some  old  Whig  members  were  provoked 
into  reminding  him  that  the  same  clamour  had 
occasion  ally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and 
had  not  then  been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and 
ang^y  as  both  sides  were,  the  speeches  on  l>oth 
•ides  indicated  that  profound  reverence  for  law 
and  prescription  which  has  long  been  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it 
runs  sometimes  into  pedantry  and  sometimes 
into  superstition,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
Even  at  that  momentous  crisis,  when  the  nation 
was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our 
public  men  talked  long  and  seriously  about  all 
the  circumsiances  of  the  deposition  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the 
Becond,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether  the 
assembly  which,  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at 
its  head,  set  aside  Robert  of  Normandy,  and 
put  William  Rufus  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
^ot  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  realm.  Much  was  said  about  the 
history  of  writs;  much  about  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Parliament  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike 
Tiew  of  the  subject  was  old  Maynard.  In  the 
civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eTcntful  years  he  had 
learned  that  questions  affecting  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth  were  not  to  be 
decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law 
French  and  Law  Latin ;  and,  being  by  universal 
Mknowledgment  the  most  subtle  and  the  most 
learned  of  English  jurists,  he  could  express 
what  he  felt  without  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scornfully 
thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out  of  place  all 
that  black  letter  learning,  which  some  men,  far 
less  versed  in  such  matters  than  himself,  had 
introduced  into  the  discussion.  **  We  are,"  he 
•aid,  "  at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
If  therefore  we  are  determined  to  move  only  in 
that  pa  til,  we  cannot  moTe  at  all.  A  man  in  a 
rerolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is  not 
•trictly  ncoording  to  established  form  resembles 
a  man  who  has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  stands  crying  *  Where  is  the  king's 
highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on  the  king's 
highway.'  In  a  wilderness  a  man  should  take 
the  track  which  will  carry  him  home.  In  a 
revolntion  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  highest 
law,  the  safety  of  the  state."  Another  veteran 
Roundhead,  C^^el  Birch,  took  the  same  side, 
and  argued  wHBreat  force  and  keenness  from 
the  precedent  7lj560.  Seymour  and  his  sup- 
porters were  beaten  in  the  ComoMttee,  and  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Report. 
The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  aecessioa  of 
William  and  Mavy.* 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament  contained  a  clause  providing  that 
BO  person  should  after  the  first  of  March,  sit 
or  TOte  in  either  House  without  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout  society. 


*  8Ut.  1  W.  ft  M.  MM.  I.  e.  1.  Sm  the  Joanula  of  tb« 
two  HoaMfl,  And  OreyV  Debates.  Tbe  argument  in  fitvoar 
of  the  bill  In  weU  ttatwl  in  the  Parte  QsMttes  of  Maroh 
iaiidl^l6«». 


The  adherents  of  the  axiled  dynaa^  hop%d  lal 
confidently  predicted  that  the  recusants  would 
be  numerous.  The  minority  in  both  Housesi 
it  was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.  There  might  be  here  and 
there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great  body  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firau 
Only  two  Bishops  at  most  would  recognise  the 
usurpers.  Seymour  would  retire  from  public 
life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Qrafton 
had  determined  to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  With  such 
rumours  as  these  all  the  coffeehouses  of  London 
were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  Februaiy. 
So  intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if  any 
man  of  rank  was  mUsed,  two  days  running,  at 
his  usual  haunts,  it  was  immediately  whispered 
that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saint  Germains.f 

The  second  of  March  arrived ;  and  the  event 
quieted  the  fears  of  cue  party,  and  confounded 
the  hopes  of  the  other.    The  Primate  indeed 
and  several  of  his  suffragans  stood  obstinately 
aloof:    but  three  Bishops  and  seventy-three 
temporal  peers  took  the  oaths.     At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Upper  House  several  more  pre- 
lates came  in.  Within  a  week  about  a  hundred 
Lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit.    Others, 
who  were  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing, 
sent  excuses  and  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  Majesties.   Qrafton  refuted  all  the  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  about  him  by  coming 
to  be  sworn  on  the  first  day.     Two  members  of 
th»  Ecclesiastical  Commission,   Mulgrave  and 
Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  their 
fault  by  plighting  tb^ir  faith  to  William.  Beau- 
fort, whp  had  long  been  considered  as  the  typa 
of  a  royalist  of  the  old  school,  submitted  after 
a  very  short  hesitation.     Aylesbury  and  Dar^ 
mouth,  though  vehement  Jacobites,  had   as 
littls  scruple  about  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  they  afterwards  had  about   breaking  it  % 
The  Hydes  took  different  paths.      Rochester 
complied  with  the  law ;  but  Clarendon  proved 
refractory.     Many  thought  it  strange  that  tbe 
brother  who  had  adhered  to  James  till  James 
absconded  should  be  lees  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.     The  expla- 
nation perhaps  is  that  Roches  tor  would  have 
sacrificed  much  more  than  Clarendon  by  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths.    Clarondon's  income  did 
not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Qovemment: 
but  Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
a  year,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  if  ha 
refused  to  acknowledge  the   new    Sovereigns. 
Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies  that,  during 
some  months,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
would,  on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned  by  per- 
secuting the  Whigs  and  hy  sitting  in  the  Hi^ch 
Commission.     He  was  saved  frouA  what  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blew  to  his  fortunes  by  the 
intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  him,  and  w^e  rev^iged  liimself  as 
became  a  Christian  divine.) 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hoadred  members 
were  sworn  in  on  the  seoond  of  March;  and 
among  them  was  Seymour.  The  spirit  of  the 
JaooMtea  was  broken  by  his  defeotion. ;  and  the 

t  Both  Tan  Ottftsftead  Boaqoitle  flMathm  tb«  anxMy 
which  WM  &lt  In  LoaAoa.  till  tbe  r«ialt  was  known, 
t  lionV  Journals,  Marah,  1688-9. 
8m  tbe  letter*  of  BoohMter  and  of  Iiady  l^»^i»g»»  Is 
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mlnorifjF  wil^  rery  f&rr  ezoeptioDS  folloved  bis 
example.* 

Before  the  d%j  txed  fbr  the  taking  of  the 
oaths,  the  Commons  had  begnn  to  tSscfies  a 
momentous  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 
I>nring  the  interregnnm,  William  had,  ae  pro- 
fisional  chief  of  the  administration,  collected 
the  taxes  and  applied  them  to  the  public  ser- 
fice ;  nor  could  the  propriety  of  this  course  be 
questioned  by  any  person  who  approved  of  the 
Rerolution.  But  the  RcTolution  was  now  over  : 
the  racnncy  of  the  throne  had  been  supplied  : 
the  Houses  were  sitting:  the  law  was  in  full 
force;  and  it  became  necessary  immediately 
to  decide  to  what  reTenne  the  Oorernment  was 
entitled. 

Nobody  denied  that  all  the  lands  and  here- 
•  ditamehts  of  the  Crown  had  passed  with  the 
Crown  to  the  n^w  SoTcreigns.  Nobody  denied 
that  all  duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  con- 
stitutionally exacted  till  that  term  should  ex- 
pire. But  large  revenues  had  •  been  settled  by 
Parliament  on  James  for  life ;  and  whether  what 
had  been  settled  on  James  for  life  could,  while 
he  iived,  be  claimed  by  WilKam  and  Mary,  was 
a  question  about  which  opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  emi- 
nent ^¥hTg  lawyers,   Somers    excepted,   held 
that  these  revenues  had  been  granted  to  the 
late  King  in  his  political  capacity,  but  for  his 
natural  lif^,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  a  strange 
land,  to  be  paid  to  William  and  Mary.     It  ap- 
pears f^om  a  very  concise  and  unconnected  re- 
port of  the  debate  that  Somere  dissented  from 
this  doctrine.     His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  had  imposed  the  duties  in 
question  was  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
spirit,   the  word  life  must  be  understood  to 
mean  reign,  and  that  therefore  the  term  for 
which  the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired. 
This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion :  for  it  was 
plainly  irrational  to  treat  the  interest  of  James 
in  this  grant  as  at  onee  a  thing  annexed  to 
his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  office ; 
to  say  in  one  breath  that  the  merchants^  of 
London  and  Bristol  must  pay  money  because 
he  was  naturally  alive,  and  that  his  successors 
must  receive  that  money  because  he  was  politi- 
eally  defunct.    The  House  was  decidedly  with 
Somers.     The  members  generally  were  bent  on 
effecting  a  great  reform,  without  which  it  was 
feit  chat  the  Declaration  of  Rights  would  be  but 
an    Imperfect    guarantee   for  public  liberty. 
Dnring   the   coniiict  which  fifteen  successive 
Parliftments  had  maintained  against  four  suo- 
eenmre  Kings,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Com- 
mons hAd  been  the  power  of  the  purse;  and 
never    had  the  representatives  of  the  people 
been  indaoed  to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having    speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their  too 
eredulons  loyalty.     In  that  season  of  tomul- 
tuotts  joy  which  followed  the  Restoration,  a 
lar^  rei^ewne  for  life  had  been  almost  by  ao- 
elamation  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.     A 
t»w  months  later  there  was  scarcely  a  reapect* 
able  0»valTer  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own 
that  the  etewards  of  the  nation  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  they  had  kept  in  their  hands  the 
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means  of  checking  the  abuses  which  dis graoed 
every  department  of  the  government.  James 
the  Second  had  obtained  flrom  his  submissive 
Parliament,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  an  in* 
come  sufficient  to  deiVay  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  state  during  his  life ;  and,  before  he  had 
eqjoyed  that  income  half  a  year,  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally  with 
hini  blamed  themselves  severely  for  their  libe- 
rality. If  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long 
and  painful  experienoe,  there  could  be  no  effeo« 
tual  security  against  maladministration,  unless 
the  Sovereign  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring frequently  to  his  Oreat  Council  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Almost  all  honest  and  enlight* 
ened  men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be 
granted  only  for  short  terms.  And  what  time 
could  be  fitter  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a 
new  era  of  constitutional  government?  The 
feeling  on  this  subject  was  so  strong  and  gene- 
ral that  the  dissentient  minority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed ;  but  the  House  # 
proceeded  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  to  James  for  life 
had  been  annulled  by  his  abdication,  f 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
the  revenue  without  inquiry  and  deliberation* 
The  Exchequer  was  ordered  to  furnish  such  re* 
turns  as  might  enable  the  House  to  form  esti- 
mates of  the  public  expenditure  and  income. 
In  the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was  made 
for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  state.  Aa 
extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised  by  (firect 
monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  King. 
An  Act  was  passed  indemnifying  all  who  had, 
since  his  landing,  collected  by  his  authori^ 
the  duties  settled  on  James ;  and  those  dutiet 
which  had  expired  were  continued  for  some 
months. 

Along  William's  whols  line  of  march,  from 
Torbay  to  London,  he  had  been  importuned  by 
the  common  people  to  relieve  them  from  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  the  hearth  money.  In 
truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the 
worst  evils  which  can  be  imputed  to  any  tax* 
It  was  unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most  per- 
nicious way  :  for  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor,  i 
and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose 
property  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  was 
charged  ten  shillings.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estates  were 
worth  half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or  five 
pounds.  The  collectors  were  euipowered  to  ex* 
amine  the  interior  of  every  ho'iuo  in  the  realm, 
to  disturb  families  at  meals,  to  ^orce  the  doors 
of  bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded  were 
not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher  on 
which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among  the 
poor  children,  and  the  pillow  from  under  the 
head  of  the  lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the 
Treasury  elFeotually  restrain  the  chimney maa 
from  using  his  powers  with  harshness :  for  the 
tax  was  farmed  ;  and  the  government  was  eoa<* 
sequently  forced  to  connive  at  outrages  and 
exactions  such  as  have,  in  every  ago,  made  the 
name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  moi»t 
hateful. 
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'William  liftd  been  so  much  moved  by  what 
he  had  heard  of  these  grieTanoes  that,  at  one 
of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  ho 
introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
"Whether  better  regulations  would  eflfectually 
prevent  the  abuses  which  had  excited  so  much 
discontent.  He  added  that  he  would  willingly 
consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the  abuses  were 
inseparable.*  This  communication  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause.  There  were  indeed 
some  financiers  of  the  old  school  who  muttered 
that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was  a  fine  thing  : 
but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state 
came  in  so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth 
money ;  that  the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could 
not  always  be  induced  to  lend  on  the  security 
of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or  excise,  but 
that  on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  those  who  thought  thus 
did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords 
•  there  was  a  conflict  of  which  the  event  for  a 
time  seemed  doubtful.  At  length  the  influence 
of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an 
Act  by  which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  King,  abolished  for 
ever.f 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute, 
and  without  a  division,  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  to  the 
IJnited  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
which  had  delivered  England.  The  facility 
with  which  this  large  sum  was  roted  to  a 
shrewd,  diligent  and  thrifty  people,  our  allies, 
indeed,  politically,  bnt  commercially  oar  most 
formidable  rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out 
of  doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a  fa- 
▼ourite  subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory  pam- 

Ehleteers.J  The  liberality  of  the  House  admits 
owever  of  an  easy  explanation.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  the  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion, alarming  news  arriyed  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another 
time  have  been  disposed  to  scrutinise  severely 
any  account  sent  in  by  the  Dutch,  that  our 
country  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  foreign  troops. 

IVance  had  declared  war  against  the  States 
General;  and  the  States  General  had  conse- 
quently demanded  from  the  King  of  England 
those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  Aimish.{  He  had  or^ 
dered  some  battalions  to  march  to  Harwich, 
that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  cross  to  the 
Continent.  The  old  soldiers  of  James  were 
generally  in  arery  bad  temper;  and  this  order 
did  not  produce  a  soothing  effect.  The  discon* 
tent  was  greatest  in  the  regiment  which  now 
ranks  as  the  first  of  the  line.  Though  borne  on 
the  English  establishment,  that  regiment,  from 
the  time  when  it  first  fought  under  the  great 
Gustavus,  had  been  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  Scotchmen  ;  and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in 
any  region  to  which  their  adventurous  and  as- 
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piring  temper  has  led  th«ii,  hXM  to  note  «a4 
to  resent  every  slight  offered  to  Scotland.  0^- 
cers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign 
assembly  was  nothing  to  them.  If  they  oould  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  King  James 
the  Seventh,  it  must  be  by  the  Estates  at  Edin* 
bnrgh,  and  not  by  the  Convention  at  Westmin- 
ster.    Their  ill  humour  increased  when  they 
heard  that  Schomberg  had  been  appointed  their 
colonel.     They  ought  perhaps  to  hive  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  cidled  by  the  name  of  the 
greatest  soldier  in  Europe.    But,  brave  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their  country- 
man :  and  their  re^ment,  during  the  fifty-six 
years  which  had  elapsed  suioe  it  gained  its  first 
honourable  distinctions  in  Germany,  had  never 
been  commanded  but   by  a  Hepburn  or   a 
Douglas.    While  they  were  in  this  angry  and  , 
puncUlions  mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join 
the  forces  which,  were  assembling  at  Harwich. 
There  was  much  mnrmuring ;  but  there  was  no 
outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 
There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two 
captains  who  were  sealous  for  the  exiled  King. 
The  market  place  was  soon  filled  with  pikemen 
and  musketeers  ranning  to  ftnd  fro.    Gunshots 
were  wildly  fired  in  aU  directions.     Those  offi- 
cers who  attempted  to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
OTerpowered  and  disarmed.      At  length  the 
chiefs  of   the  insurrection   eetablished  some 
order,  and  marched  out  of  Ipawioh  at  the  head 
of  their  adherents.    The  little  army  consisted 
of  about  eight  hundred  men.     They  had  seised 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  military  chest,  which  contained  a 
considerable  sum  ot  money.     At  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  town  a  halt  was  called: 
,1  general  consultation  was  held ;  andtthe  muti- 
users  resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back  is 
their  natiye  country,  and  would  live  and  die 
mih  their  rightful  King.     They  instantly  pro* 
ceeded  northward  by  forced  marches.  H 

When  the  news  reached  liondon  the  dismay 
was  great  It  was  rumoured  that  alarming 
Rymptoms  had  appeared  in  other  regiments, 
:ind  particularly  that  a  body  of  fiB»ileer8  which 
lay  at  Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Ipswich.  *«  If  Uiese  Scots,''  said 
Halifax  to  Reresby,  «  are  unsupported,  they 
are  lost.-  But  if  they  haTe  acted  in  concert 
with  others,  the  danger  is  aerioas  indeed.*"^ 
The  truth  seems  to  be  thai  thar«  was  a  conspi- 
racy which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts  of 
the  army,  bnt  that  the  oonspixmtors  were  awed 
by  the  firmness  of  the  gOTonunent  and  of  the 
Parliament.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  sitting  when  the  tidin|^  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London.  WiUiun  Harbord,  who  re- 
presented the  borough  of  Lnunoeston,  was  at 
the  board.  His  ooUeagttes  entreated  him  to  go 
down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  relate  what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose 
in  Ms  place,  and  told  his  stery.  The  spirit  of 
the  assembly  rose  to  the  eeoasion.  Howe 
was  the  first  to  oaU  for  vigorous  aotiou.  *'  Ad- 
drees  the  King,"  he  said,  *«  to  send  his  Dutch 
troops  after  these  men.  I  lunow  not  who  elst 
can  be  trusted."    «« This  is  no  jesting  matter," 
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nid  oM  BlTob,  wbo  had  bMB  %  colonel  in  tho 
iervice  of  the  Parliunent,  And  hed  eeen  the 
most  powerftil  and  renowned  Honse  of  Com- 
mons  that  erer  sate  twice  purged  and  twice  ex- 
pelled by  its  own  eoldiers ;  **  if  you  let  this 
CTil  spread,  yon  will  hare  an  army  upon  yon  in 
a  few  days.  Address  the  King  to  send  hone 
and  foot  instantly,  his  own  men,  men  whom  he 
can  trust,  and  to  put  these  people  down  at 
once."  The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the 
flame.  **  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my  profes- 
sion that  is  needed  here,"  said  Treby.  '*  What 
is  now  to  be  done  is  to  meet  force  with  force, 
and  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  we  have  done 
in  the  senate."  «<  Write  to  the  Sheriffs,"  said 
Colonel  Mildmay,  member  for  Essex.  **  Raise 
the  militia.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifly 
•thousand  of  them :  they  are  good  SngUshraen : 
they  will  not  fail  you."  It  was  resoWed  that 
all  members  of  the  House  who  held  commis- 
sions in  the  army  should  be  dispensed  from 
parliamentary  attendance,  in  order  that  they 
might  repair  instantly  to  their  military  posts. 
An  address  was  unanimously  Toted  requesting 
the  King  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  public  yengeance  on  the 
rebels.  One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be 
well  to  adTise  liis  M^esty  to  offer  a  pardon  to 
those  who  should  peaceably  submit:  but  the 
House  wisely  rejected  the  suggestion.  *'  This 
is  no  time,"  it  was  well  said,  *'  for  any  thing 
that  looks  like  fear."  The  address  was  in- 
stantly sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  con- 
eurred  in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires, 
and  two  burgesses  were  sent  with  it  to  Court. 
William  receiTed  them  graciously,  and  informed 
them  that  lie  had  already  giTcn  the  necessary 
orders.  In  fact,  several  regiments  of  horse 
and  dragoons  had  been  sent  northward  under 
the  command  of  Ginkell,  one  of  the  brarest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening 
asross  the  countiy  which  lies  between  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Wash.  Their  road  lay  through 
a  rest  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the 
moisture  of  thirteen  counties,  and  OTcrhung 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  low 
gray  mist,  high  abo^e  which  rose,  visible  many 
mUes,  the  magnificent  tower  of  £ly.  In  that 
dreary  region,  coTcred  by  yaet  flights  of  wild 
Ibwl,  a  half  savage  populati<Hi,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led  an  amphibi- 
ma  life,  sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes 
vowing,  from  one  islet  of  firm  ground  to  an- 
other, f  The  roads  were  among  the  worst  in 
She  island,  and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced 
tiie  approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiously 
made  worse  by  the  country  people.  Bridges 
were  broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across 
tiie  highways  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
eaimon.  Nevertheless  the  Scotch  veterans  not 
•iriy  pushed  forward  with  great  speed,  but 
wucoeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery  with 
them.  They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were 
Boi  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned  that 
OinkeU  with  an  irresistible  force  was  close  on 
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their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were  equally 
out  of  the  question.  The  bravest  warriors 
could  not  contend  against  fourfold  odds.  The 
most  active  infantry  oould  not  outrun  horse- 
men. Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despairing  of 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle.  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost  sur- 
rounded by  swamps  and  pools  was  without  dif- 
ficulty found.  Here  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up;  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the  only 
point  which  was  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  natural  defences.  OinkeU  or- 
dered the  attack  to  be  made  at  a  place  which 
was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns ;  and  his  dra- 
goons dashed  giUantly  into  the  water,  though 
it  was  so  deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to 
swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heart.  They 
beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  sti^ong 
guard.  Their  lives  were  forfeit;  for  they  had 
been  guilty,  not  merely  of  mutiny,  which  was 
then  not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war 
against  the  King.  William,  however,  with  po- 
litio  clemency,'  abstained  fW>m  shedding  the 
blood  even  of  the  most  calpable.  A  few  of  the 
ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  next 
Bury  assises,  and  were  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son; but  their  Uses  were  spared.  The  rest 
were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty. 
The  regiment,  lately  so  refractory,  went  sub- 
missively to  the  Continent,  and  there,  through 
many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valour.  { 

This  event  facilitated  an  important  change 
in  our  polity,  a  change  which,  it  is  true,  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed,  but  which  would 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished  except  at  a 
moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at 
length  arrived,  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  legal  distinction  between  the  soldier 
and  the  citiien.  Under  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors  there  had  been  no  standing  army. 
The  standing  army  which  had  existed  under 
the  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state  with 
strong  and  not  unreasonable  aversion.  The 
common  law  gave  the  Sovereign  no  power  to 
control  his  troops.  The  Parliament,  regard- 
ing them  as  mere  tools  of  tyranny,  had  not 
been  disposed  to  give  such  power  by  statute. 
James  indeed  had  induced  his  corrupt  and 
servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  laws  a 
construction,'  which  enabled  him  to  punish  de- 
sertion capitally.  But  this  construction  was 
considered  by  all  respectable  jurists  as  un- 
sound, and,  had  it  been  sound,  would  have 
been  far  from  effecting  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  military  dis- 
cipline. £ven  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict 
death  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  de- 
serter was  treated  as  an  ordinary  felon,  was 
tried  at  the  assises  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill 
found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which  might 
be  discovered  in  the  indictment 

The  Bevolution,  by  altering  the  relative  po** 
sition  of  the  prince  and  the  parliament,  had 


i  London  Gasette,  Bfaroh  35,  1680:  Van  Cittere  to  tha 
Statea  Qener&l,  March  22  (April  1);  Letters  of  Notting- 
ham in  th«  Stite  Paper  Offloe,  dat^d  July  23,  and  An*. 
gnstO,  ISJiO;  lltotorioal  Reeord  of  the  Vint  Regtmeatoff 
Foot,  prlnt'sd  by  anthority.  Sea  alao  a  rnrioaa  digxeseio« 
in  the  Ooni pleat  Hi«tory  of  the  Life  and  MiUtazy  Aotioas 
Of  Bkhatd,  Sari  of  Tfroonnel,  1089. 
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altered  also  the  relatlTe  posHion  of  the  anny 
«nd  the  nation.  The  King  and  the  Commons 
If  ere  now  at  unity ;  and  both  were  alike  me- 
naeed  by  ttie  greatest  military  power  which 
had  existed  in  Europe  sinee  the  downfall  of  the 
Boman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks  thirty  then- 
Band  Toterans,  accustomed  to  oonquer,  and  led 
i>y  able  and  experienced  captains,  might  cross 
from  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny  to 
our  shores.  That  such  a  force  would  with 
little  difficulty  scatter  three  timee  that  number 
of  militia,  no  man  well  acquainted  with  war 
eonld  doubt  There  must  then  be  regular  sol- 
ders; and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  sol- 
diers, it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to  their 
efficiency,  and  to  the  seourity  of  every  other 
class,  that  they^hould  be  kept  under  a  strict 
^discipline.  An  ill  disciplined  army  has  ever 
been*  a  more  costly  and  a  more  licentious  mi- 
litia, impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
formidaUe  only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid 
to  defend.  A  strong  line  of  demarcation  must 
therefore  be  drawn  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.     For  the  sake  of 

■»  public  freedom,  th^  must,  in  the  midst  of  free- 
dom, be  placed  under  a  despotic  rule.  They 
must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and 
to  a  more  stringent  code  qi  procedure,  than 
are  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
8ome  acts  which  in  the  citixen  are  innocent 
must  in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citisen  are.  punished  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  must  in  the  soldier  be  punished 
with  death.  The  machinery  by  which  oourts 
of  law  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
aooused  citisen  is  too  i^ow  and  too  intricate  to 
be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all 
the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  mili- 
tary inaubordination  is  that  which  requirea  the 
nest  prompt  and  drastic  remedies,  if  the  CTil 
be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  spread ;  and  it  cannot  spread  far  with- 
out danger  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  the  general  aafety,  therefore,  a 
summary  jurisdiction  of  terrible  extent  must, 
in  c*mps,  be  intrusted  to  rude  tribunals,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  sword 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country 
eould  not  at  that  moment  be  secure  without 
professional  soldiers,  and  equally  certain  that 
professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than  use- 
less unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  more 
abitrary  and  severe  tbaa  that  to* which  other 
men  were  subject,  it  was  not  'without  great 
misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could 
venture  to  recognise  the  existence  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  'government  of  a  standing 
army*  There  was  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction 
that  our  polity  and  a  sunding  army  could  not 
exist  together.  The  Whigs  had  been  in  the 
oonstani  habit  of  repeating  that  standing,  ar- 
mies had  destroyed  the  free  institutions  of  the 
neighbonring  nations.  The  Tories  had  re- 
peated as  constantly  that,  in  our  own  island, 
A  ataftding  army  had  subverted  the  Church, 
oppressed  the  gentry,  and  murdered  the  King. 
No  leader  of  either  party  oould,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  groas  inconsis- 
tency, propose  that  such  an  army  should 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  permanent  establish- 

^  ments  of  the  realm.  The  mutiny  at  Ipswich, 
and  th*  p«iu«  whiah  that  matiny  produced, 


made  it  easy  to  effect  what  would  othenris« 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.    A 
short  bill  was  brought  in  which  began  by  de. 
daring,  in  explicit  terms,  that  standing  armies 
and  courts  martial  were  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England.     It  was  then  en  acted,  that,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that 
moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mustered  on 
pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on  pain 
of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  should  deem   sufficient,  desert 
his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  commanding 
officers.     This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  only 
six  months;   and  many  of  those  who  voted  lor 
it  probably  believed  that  it  would,  at  the  eloae 
of  that  period,  be  suffered  to  empire.    The  bill 
passed  rapidly  and  easily.     Not  a  single  di- 
vision was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com- . 
mens.   A  mitigating  clause  indeed,  which  illus- 
trates somewhat  curiously  the  manners  of  that 
age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider  after  the  third 
reading.     This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death  except 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.     The  dinner  hour  was- 
then  early ;  and  it  was  but  too  probnble  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  dined  would  be  in  a  etate 
in  which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.     With  this 
amendment,  the  first  and  most  concise  of  our 
many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them 
through  aU  its  stages   and   passed  by  the 
King.* 

Thus  was  made,  without  one  dissentient  voice 
in  Parliament,  without  one  murmur  in  the  na- 
tion, the  first  step  towards  a  change  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  safety  of  &«  state,  yet 
which  every  party  in  the  atate  then  repurded 
with  extreme  dread  and  aversion.  Six  months 
passed;  and  still  the  public  dang^  continued.* 
The  power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  was  a  second  time  intrusted 
to  the  crown  for  a  short  term.  The  trust  again 
expired,  and  was  again  renewed.  By  slow  de 
grees  familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind  to 
the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  standing  army 
and  court  martial.  It  was  proved  by  experi- 
ence that,  in  a  well-conatituted  society,  profes- 
sional soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  yet  submlssiye  to  the  civil  power. 
What  had  been  at  first  tolerated  aa  the  excep- 
tion began  to  be  considered  aa  the  rule.  Not 
a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny  Bill.  When 
at  length  it  became  evident  that  a  politkal 
change  of  the  highest  importance  was  taking 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  escape  nca 
tice»  a  clamour  was  raised  by  some  factious 
men  desirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  go* 
vemment,  and  by  some  respectable  men  whe 
felt  an  honest  but  injudioious  reverence  for 
every  old  oonstitulional  tradition,  hnd  who 
were  unable  to  understand  that  vidiat  et  one 
stage  in  the  progress  of  aooiety  is  pernicious 
may  at  another  suge  be  indiapensable.  This 
clamour,  however,  as  years  rolled  on,  became 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate  which  re- 
curred every  spring  on  the  MntiuT  VIW  came  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  aa  oecamon  on  which 
hopeful  young  orators,  fresh  frt>m  Christchurch, 
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irer«  to  d6l!Ter  nukfden  speeoles,  setting  forth 
low  the  guards  of  Pisistratns  selied  the  cita- 
del of  Athens,  and  how  the  Praotorlan  cohorts 
sold  the  Koman  empire  to  Didins.  At  length 
these  declamations  became  too  ridicnlons  to 
be  repeated.  The  most  oldfashioned,  the  most 
eccentric,  politician  could  hardly,  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  contend  that  there  otight 
to  be  no  regular  soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary 
law,  administered  by  the  ordinary  courts,  would 
effectually  maintain  discipline  among  such  sol- 
diers. All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  gene- 
»al  principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills 
passed  without  any  discussion,  except  when 
some  particular  article  of  the  military  code 
appeared  to  require  amendment  It  is  perhaps 
because  the  army  became  thus  gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
England,  tuat  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  her  other  institutions,  has  nerer 
once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been 
untrue  to  the  throne  or  disobedient  to  the  law, 
has  never  once  defied  the  tribunals  or  overawed 
the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  continue  to  set  up 
periodically,  with  laudable  Jealousy,  a  land- 
mark on  the  frontier  which  was  traced  at  the 
time  of  the  Kevolution.  They'solemnly  reassert 
every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  De- 
claration of  Rights ;  and  they  then  grant  to  the 
Sovereign  an  extraordinary  power  to  govern  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain 
rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny 
Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  an- 
other temporary  law,  made  necessary  by  the 
uusettied  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed. 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  deeply  implicated 
in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  engaged  in  plots 
for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
fined. During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these 
men  could  derir*  no  benefit  f^om  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  For  the  machinery  by  which  alone 
that  Act  could  be  carried  into  execution  had 
ceased  to  exist;  snd,  through  the  whole  of 
Hilary  terra,*  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
had  remained  closed.  Now  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their  functions, 
it  was  apprehended  that  all  those  prisoners 
whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  bring  mstantiy 
to  trial  would  demand  and  obtain  their  liberty. 
A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  em- 
powered the  King  to  detain  in  custody  during 
a  few^  weeks  such  persons  as  he  should  suspect 
of  evil  designs  against  his  government  This 
bill  passed  tiie  two  Houses  with  little  or  no  op- 
position.*  But  the  malcontents  out  of  doors 
did  not  fail  to  remark  that,  in  the  late  reign,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been  one  day  sus- 
pended. It  was  the  fashion  to  call  James  k 
tyrant,  and  William  a  deliverer.  Tet,  before 
the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne, 
he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of  a  precious  right 
which  the  tyrant  had  respected. f  This  is  a 
kind  of  reproach-  which  a  government  sprung 
from  a  popular  revolution  almost  ineritably  in- 
curs. From  such  a  government  men  naturally 
think  themselves  eiUitied  to  demand  a  more 
gentle  and  liberal  administration  than  is  ex- 
pected from  old  and  deeply  rooted  power.    Tet 
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sueh  a  goTemnent,  hairhig,  at  It  ahrays  haa, 
many  active  enemies,  and  not  having  the 
strength  derived  Arom  legitimacy  and  prescript 
tion,  can  at  first  maintain  itself  only  by  a  vio- 
lence and  a  seTcrity  of  which  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power  stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary 
and  irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty  are 
aometimes  necessary :  yet,  however  necessary, 
they  are  almost  always  followed  by  some  tern* 
porary  abridgments  of  that  very  liberty;  and 
every  such  abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plau* 
Bible  theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily,  sarcasm  and  invective  direottd 
against  William  were  but  too  likely  to  find  fa- 
vourable audience.  Each  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  him ;  and  there  were  some  complaints  ia 
which  both  parties  J>ined.  His  manners  gave 
almost  universal  offence.  He  was  in  truth  far 
better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adom 
a  court  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmaoehip, 
he  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur 
and  boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and  had 
carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wari* 
ness  worthy  of  Maxarin.  Two  countries,  tha 
seats  of  ciril  liberty  and  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
had  been  presep^d  by  his  wisdom  and  courage 
f^om  extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  delivered 
Arom  foreign,  and  England  from  domestic  foes. 
Obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  hod  beea 
interposed  between  him  and  the  ends  on  which 
he  was  Intent ;  and  those  obstacles  his  geniua 
had  turned  into  stepping-stones.  Under  hia 
dexterous  management  the  h«reditary  enemiea 
of  his  house  had  helped  him  to  mount  a  throne; 
and  the  persecutors  of  his  religion  had  helped 
him  to  rescue  his  religion  f^om  perseaution. 
Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to  withstand  him, 
had,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to  his  orders. 
Pactions  and  sects,  divided  by  mortal  antipa* 
thies,  had  recognised  him  as  their  common 
head.  Without  carnage,  without  devastation, 
he  had  won  a  victory  compared  with  which  all 
the  victories  of  Gustavus  and  Tureone  were  in- 
significant In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in  Europe, 
and  had  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  power  had  destroyed.  Fo- 
reign nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great 
qualities.  In  every  Continental  country  where 
Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent  thanks 
were  offered  to  God,  who,  from  among  the  pro- 
geny of  His  servants,  Maurice,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany,  and  William,  the  delifcrer  of  Hol- 
land, had  raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at  Madrid, 
nay,  at  Rome,  the  valiant  and  sagacious  heretia 
was  held  in  honour  as  the  chief  of  the  great 
confederacy  against  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and 
even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he  inspired 
was  largely  mingled  with  admiration. 

*Here  he  was  less  favourably  Judged.  In 
truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of* 
all  lights.  Bt  the  French,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Italians,  ne  was  contemplated  at  such  a 
distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  ba 
discerned,  and  that  small  blemishes  were  in- 
visible. To  the  I>utch  he  was  brought  close : 
but  he  was  himself  a  I>utchman.  In  his  In- 
tercourse with  them  he  was  seen  to  the  best 
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Advantftge :  lie  iv«8  perfectly  at  bis  eaae  wiUi 
them  ;  and  from  among  them  he  had  chosen  hU 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  But  to  the  Eng- 
lish be  appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point 
of  view,  fie  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  .and 
too  far  from  them*  He  liyed  among  them,  so 
that  the  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  man- 
ner could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he 
lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the  last  a 
foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns 
had  long  been  to  preside  over  the  society  of  the 
oapital.     That  function  Charles  the  Second  had 

gerformed  with  immense  success.  His  easy 
ow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and 
playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh, 
were  familiar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was 
seen  among  the  elms  of  Saint  James's  Park 
•hatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.*  Another 
day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  jf)nrfey's  shoulder ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  taking  a  second,  while  his 
companion  sang  *<PhilUda,  Phillitla,''  or  **  To 
horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse."f 
James,  with  much  less  riTscity  and  good  na- 
ture, was  accessible^  and,  to  people  who  did 
not  cross  him,  civil.  But  of  this  sooiableness 
William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom 
eame  forth  from  his  oU>8et ;  u^  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  public  rooms,  m^  stood  among 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stern  and 
abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling  at 
none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry 
and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he 
could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  mas- 
ters, called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated 
about  race  cups  or  rallied  about  actresses. 
The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their 
•ex.  They  observed  that  the  King  spoke  in  a 
somewhat  imperious  tone  even  to  the  wife  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.  {  They  were  amused  and 
•hocked  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess  Anne 
dined  with  him,  and  when  the  first  green  peas 
of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the 
whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her 
Eoyal  Highness ;  and  they  pronounced  that  this 
great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than 
a  Low  Dutch  bear.} 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime,  was  his  bad  English.  He  spoke 
our  language,  but  not  well.     His  accent  was 


*  See  the  account  given  In  Spenoe't  Anecdotes  of  the 
Origin  of  Dryden'B  Mcdat 

t  Gaardian,  No.  ST. 

i  There  is  ftbuudant  t>roof  that  William,  though  a  Tery 
affectionate,  ifM  not  always  a  polite  husband.  But  no 
eredit  is  due  to  the  story  contained  in  the  letter  which 
]>nlrymple  wm  foolish  enoagh  to  pobUsh  as  Nottingham's 
In  1173,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  In  the  edition  of  1790. 
How  aoy  peroon  w^o  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
thorn  times  could  be  so  strang<^ly  deceired.  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  particalarly  as  the  handwriting  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Nottingham's,  with  which  Dalrymple  w«s 
iSuuiliar.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  common  newsletter. 
written  by  a  Rcribbler,  who  had  noTer  seen  the  King  and 
Qneen  exeept  'at  some  pnblto  place,  and  whose  aAcdotes 
of  their  private  life  zested  on  no  better  authority  than 
oofleehouse  gossip. 

^  Bonqulllo ;  Bnmet  B.  2 ;  Dnchess  of  Marlborough's 
VindieatioB.  In  a  paefeoral  dialogae  between  Philander 
and  Palflsmon,  puWisbed  in  1081.  the  dislike  with  which 
women  of  fashion  regarded  William  Is  mentioned.  Phi- 
iMider  says : 

**  Bnt  roan  nefhlnlrt  ftls  reason  should  recall. 
Nor  letflrail  woman  work  his  second  MI." 

I  Tatehin's  Otairtutor  of  Nowmbtt  V^  1700. 


foreign:  his  diction  was  inelefaoi;  and  his 
Yocabulary  seems  to  have  been  z>o  larger  thaa 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  expressing 
himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  his  pro* 
nunciation  was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed 
the  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which 
gaye  so  much  offence.  Our  literature  he  was 
incapable  of  eigoying  or  of  understanding.  Ht 
never  once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed 
himself  at  the  theatre. ||  The  poets  who  wrot« 
Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained  thai 
their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  com- 
prehension.^ Those  who  are  acquainted  witli 
the  panegyrical  odes  of  that  age  will  perhaps 
be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  lu« 
ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  that  she  was  excel- 
lently qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  Court. 
She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English  also  la 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  hand- 
some, her  port  majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and 
lively,  her  manners  affable  and  graceful.  Her 
understanding,  though  very  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, was  quick.  There  was  no  want  of 
feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her  conversa- 
tion ;  and  >her  letters  were  so  well  expressed 
that  they  deserved  to  be  well  spelt  .  She  took 
much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, and  did  something  towards  bringing 
books  into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purity  of  her  private  life  and  the 
strict  attention  which  she  paid  to  her  religions 
duties  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she 
was  singularly  free  fh)m  censoriousness,  and 
discouraged  scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In  dis- 
like of  backbiting  indeed  she  and  her  husband 
cordially  agreed ;  but  they  showed  their  dislike 
in  different  and  in  very  characteristic  ways. 
William  preserved  profound  silence,  and  gave 
the  talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said  by  a 
person  who  had  once  encountered  it,  and  who 
took  good  care  never  to  encounter  it  again, 
made  your  story  go  back  down  your  throat.** 
Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle  about 
elopements,  duels,  and  playdebts^  by  asking 
the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  her  favourite  ser- 
mon. Doctor  Tillotson's  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her 
charities  were  munificent  and  judicious ;  and, 
though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenched  froui 


^  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  who  was  very  gratefiil  fbr  it,  informs  ns  that 
the  King  did  not  understand  poetical  eulogy.  The  pas- 
sage is  in  a  highly  eorlovs  mannsoript,  the  property  of 
Lord  Lansdowne. 

**  M6moirefl  orfglnanz  snr  le  rigne  et  la  oonr  de  FrA- 
dirle  U  Itoi  de  Prasse,  Aertts  par  Chvfstophe  Oomte  do 
Dohna.  Berliit,  1888.  It  Is  strange  that  this  interesfhig 
▼olnme  should  be  almost  unknown  in  England.  Tho 
only  copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  wns  kindly  gireu 
to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  "  Le  Sol,''  Dohna  says,*-  avolt 
une  autre  qnaiit^  tres  eetlmahte,  qnl  est  oelle  de  n'aimer 
point  au'on  rendit  de  manvais  ofllces  A  peffsonne  pardes  rail- 
leries.*^  The  Marquis  de  La  Vor^t  tried  to  entertain  hts 
Mijesty  at  the  expense  of  an  Knglish  nobleman.  **G« 
prince,"  says  Dohna,  **  prit  son  air  s6ydi«,  et.  le  resavd- 
ant  sans  mot  dire,  lui  lit  rentrer  les  paroles  dans  la 
ventre.  Le  Marquis  m*en  lit  ses  plalntes  qnrlqnes  henres 
apres.  *  J*al  mal  pria  ma  bisque,*  dltil;  'j'al  eru  lUra 
I'ftgrteble  snr  le  chapitre  de  Bf  ilonl  .  .  .  malt  j'ai  trouT* 
A  qui  parler,  et  J'ai  attxap*  nn  regard  dn  rol  qui  m*a  Csit 
passer  renvle  de  rire."*  Dohna  supposed  that  WUUan 
mi|^t  be  less  sensitive  about  tlie  character  of  a  Vrendi- 
man,  and  tried  the  experiment.  But,  says  he^  "ye«»  4 
pea  pies  to  Bteia  lort^W  M.  At  la  VoMa* 
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her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve  Protestants 
irhom  persecution  had  driven  from  France  and 
Ireland,  and  who  were  starving  in  the  garrets 
of  London.  So  amiable.was  her  conduct,  that 
she  was  generally  spoken  of  with  esteem  and 
tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  even  of 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time, 
lampoons  which,  in  virulence  and  malignity, 
far  exceed  any  thing  that  our  age  has  pro- 
duced, she  wad  not  often  mentioned  ytith. 
severity.  Indeed  she  sometimes  expressed  her 
surprise  at  finding  that  libellers  who  respeo^d 
nothing  else  respected  her  name.  Ood,  she 
said,  knew  where  her  weakness  lay.  She  was' 
too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny  ;  He  had 
mercifully  spared  her  a  trial  which  was  beyond 
her  strength ;  and  the  best  return  which  she 
could  'make  to  Ilim  was  to  discountenance  all 
malicious  reflections  on  the  characters  of 
othest.  Assured  that  she  possessed  her  hus- 
band's entire  confidence  and  affection,  she 
turned  the  edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  some- 
times by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful  answers, 
and  employed  all  the  influence  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  many  pleasing  qualities  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  bad  long  continued  to  assemble  round 
her  the  best  society  of  London,  it  is  probable 
that  her  kindness  and  courtesy  would   have 
done  much  to  efl'ace  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion made  by  his  stern  and  frigid  demeanour. 
Unhappily  his  physical  infirmities  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  reside  at  Whitehall.     The 
air  of  Westminster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of 
the  river,  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed  the 
eourjts  of  his  palace,  with  the  smoke  of  seacoal 
from  two   hundred   thousand   chimneys,  and 
with  the  fumes  of  all  the  filth  which  was  then 
Bufl'ered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was  in- 
supportable to  him ;  for  his  lungs  were  weak, 
and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely  keen.     His 
constitutional  asthma  made   rapid  '  progress. 
His  physicians  pronounced  it  impossible  that 
he  could  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.     His  face 
was  80  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nised.    Those  who  had  to  transact  business 
with  him  were  shocked  to  hear  him  gasping 
for  breath,  and  coughing  till  •  the  tears  ran  > 
down  his  cheeks. f    'His  mind,  s^ong  as  it  was,  i 
sympathized  with   his   body.      His  judgment  I 
was,  indeed,  as  clear  as  ever.     But  there  was,  j 
during  some  months,  a  perceptible  relaxation  j 
of  that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distin- , 
guished.     Even  his  Dutch  friends  whispered  | 

*  ComiMura  th«  ae^oont  of  Mary  by  th«  Wbtg  Burnet ! 
vith  the  mention  of  ber  by  tbe  Tory  Kveljn  In  bin  Diary, 
llarcb  8,  ieM-6.  and  with  what  Is  naid  of  hor  by  tbu  Non- 
jQfor  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison  on 
lier  death  in  lt>95.  The  impression  which  the  bluntne^s 
and  reserve  of  William  and  the  graro  and  gentleness  of 
Mjiry  had  made  on  the  popnlsoe  may  be  traced  in  the  rc- 
mainfi  of  tbo  nivotti  poetrv  of  that  time.  The  followisfl 
conjugal  dialogoa  may  ttiil  bo  seen  on  the  original  broad- 


"Then  bespoke  Mary,  our  mofit  royal  Queen, 
<  My  graeioos  King  William,  where  are  yon  going  7* 
He  ant^wered  her  quiekly,  *I  oount  him  no  man 
That  telleth  his  secret  uoto  a  woman.* 
The  Qneci)  with  a  modest  behaTiour  replied, 
*i  wifih  that  kind  Providence  may  he  thy  guide^ 
To  kefp  thee  from  dai)ger,  ray  soverdl^  Lord. 
The  which  wiil  the  groatestof  comfort  afford.'" 
The«e  lines  are  in  an  ezoeilcfkt  oolleetioik  Ibrmed  by  Mr. 

Vol.  hi.  2       _ 


that  he  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  at 
the  Hague.  J  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton 
Court  That  mansion,  begun  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture trhich  flourished  in  England  under  th« 
first  Tudors ;  but  the  .apartments  were  n«t,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state.  Our 
princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
repaired  thither  seldom,  and  only  when  they 
wished  to  live  for  a  time  in  retirement.  Ai 
William  purposed  to  make  the  deserted  edifice 
his  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
build  and  to  plant ;  nor  was  the  necessity  dis* 
agreeable  to  him.  For  he  had,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a  coun* 
try  house ;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a 
great  interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were 
architecture  and  gardening.  He  had  already 
created  on  a*sandy  heath  in  Guelders  a  para- 
dise, which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  curious 
from  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had 
superintended  the  digging  of  the  fishponds. 
There  were  cascades  and  grottoes,  a  spa- 
cious orangery,  and  an  aviary  which  fur- 
nished Hondekoeler  with  numerous  specimens 
of  many  coloured  plumage.|  The  King,  in  his 
splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this  favourite 
seat,  and  found  some  consolation  in  creating 
another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Soon  a  wide  extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in 
formal  walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle  inge- 
nuity was  employed  in  forming  that  intricate 
labyrinth  of  verdure  which  has  puzzled  and 
amused  five  generations  of  holiday  visitors 
from  Londoi\.  Limes  thirty  years  old  were 
transplanted  from  neighbouring  woods  to  shade 
the  alleys.  Artificial  fountains  spouted  among 
the  flower  beds.  A  new  court,  not  designed 
with  the  purest  taste,  but  stately,  spacious, 
and  commodious,  rose  under  the  direction  of 
Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the 
rich  and  delicate  carvings  of  Gibbons.  The 
staircases  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  glaring 
frescoes  of  Verrio.  In  every  corner  of  the 
mansion  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not 
yet  familiar  to  English  eyes.  Mary  had  ac- 
quired at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain 
of  China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at 
Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images, 
and  of  vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges, 
and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  outrageous 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  o^  perspective.  The 
fashion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegant  fashion  it 

Ilichard  Ileber,  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Brodcrip,  by 
whom  it  waa  kindly  lent  to  me.  In  one  of  the  most  sa^ 
vage  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  is  described  as 

*' A  chnrle  to  his  wife,  which  she  makes  but  a  jest" 

t  Bumot,  il.  2 ;  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584.  But  Konquillo's 
account  is  much  more  circumstantial.  "  Nuda  se  ha  visto 
insiH  desfigurado ;  y,  quantas  veoes  he  eatado  con  el,  le  be 
vittto  toser  taHto  que  se  le  saltaban  Us  la^rimas,  y  ee 
ponia  moxado  y  arrancando;  y  confie^an  Iod  medicos  que 
es  una  ajima  incurable."  Mar.  8  (18X  1680.  Avaux  wrote 
to  the  f  nmc  effect  from  Ireland.  "  La  sante  de  Tosurpa- 
teur  est  fort  manvalse.  L*on  ne  croit  pas  qu'U  vive  an 
an."    April  8  (18). 

t  "Uasta  decir  los  mismos  Hollandeees  que  lo  desconoz- 
can,"  says  Konqoilki.  '*11  est  abeolument  mal  propre 
pour  le  rolequ'il  a  &  joner  &  Phenre  qn'il  est"  uy>  Avavx. 
**  i^lothful  and  sickly, '  says  fivelyn.    Match  2»,  1689. 

I  See  Harris's  deecription  of  Loo,  1909. 
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must  be  owned,  which  was  thus  set  by  the 
amiable  Queen,  spread  fast  and  wide.  In  a 
few  years  almost  every  great  house  in  the  king- 
dom contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque 
baubles.  Even  statesmen  and  generals  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  tea- 
pots and  dragons ;  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  yalued  her  mottled 
green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her 
monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her 
husband.*  But  the  new  palace  was  embel- 
lished with  works  of  art  of  a  very  different 
kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  for  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael.  Those  great  pictures,  then  and 
still  the  finest  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  had 
been  preserved  by  Cromwell  from  the  fate 
which  befell  most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in 
the  collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  during  many  years  nailed 
up  in  deal  boxes.  They  were  now  brought 
forth  from  obscurity  to  be  contemplated  by  ar- 
tists with  admiration  and  despair.*  The  expense 
of  the  works  at  Hampton,  was  a  subject  of 
bitter  complaint  to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion  with 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  built  and  rebuilt, 
furnished  and  refurnished,  the  dwelling  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.!  The  expense,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  William's  change  of  residence  excited. 
There  was  no  longpr  a  Court  at  Westminster. 
Whitehall,  once  the  daily  resort  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerful,  the  beautiful  and  the  gay, 
the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show  their  new 
peruques,  men  of  gallantry  to  exchange  glances 
with  fine  ladies,.politicians  to  push  their  for- 
tunes, loungers  to  hear  the  news,  country  gen- 
tlemen to  see  the  royal  family,  was  now,  in  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  London  was 
full,  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  left  desolate,  j 
A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grassgrown  pave- 
ment before  that  door  which  had  once  been  too 
narrow  for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering 
and  departing  courtiers.  The  services  which 
the  metropolis  had  rendered  to  the  King  were 
great  and  recent ;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  have  requited  those  services  better  than 
by  treating  it  as  Lewis  had  treated  Paris. 
Halifax  ventured  to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced 
by  a  few  words  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 
**  Do  you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly,  "  to 
see  me  dead  V'l 

In  a  short  time  it  waB  found  that  Hampton 
Court  was  too  far  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  from  the  public  offices,  to  be 
the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William 
determined    to  have  another  dwelling,   near 


*  Every  penon  vbo  ia  well  acquainted  with  Popo  and 
Addison  will  remember  their  sarcasms  on  this  taste.  Lady  i 
Mary  Wortl«y  Montaprue  look  tfajr  other  side.  '*01d 
China,"  she  says,  "  is  below  nobo<iy^8  taste,  since  it  has 
been  the  Duke  of  Argyle'fi,  whose  understanding  has  never 
been  doubted  either  by  his  ftrirnds  or  enemies." 

f  As  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see  Erelyn's 
Diary,  July  18,  1689;  the  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 
1724;  the  British  Apelles;  Horace  Walpole  on  .Modem 
Gardening;  Burnet,  ii.  2,  8. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  In  16G2,  the  car- 
toons wore  not  to  be  seen.  The  Triumphs  of  iVndrea 
Mantegna  were  then  supposed  to  be  the  fiuest  pictures  in 
the  palaoe. 

t  Bamet,  11.  2;   Rcresby's  Memoirs.    Ronquillo  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  same  effect.    For  example^  **  Bien  qnlsl- 
cra  que  •!  Key  fuese  mas  comunleable,  y  se  acomodase 
an  poeo  mas  al  humor  sociable  de  log  Inglescs.  y  que  ea- 1 
tubiera  en  Londres:  pero  cs  cierto  que  pqs  aebaques  no  ' 
8«  lo  permiten."     July  8  (18),  16S'J.     Avaax,  about  the 


enough  to  his  capital  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  within  that 
atmospbiere  in  which  he  could  not  pass  a  night  '* 
without  risk  of  suffocation.  At  one  time  he 
thought  of  Holland  House,  the  villa  of  the  noble 
family  of  Rich  ;  and  he  actually  resided  there 
some  weeks,  j  But  he  at  length  fixed  his  ehoioe 
on  Kensington  House,  the  suburban  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  purchase  was 
made  for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  was 
followed  by  more  building,  more  planting,  more 
expense,  and  more  discontent.  ||  At  present 
Kensington  House  isconsidered  as  a  part  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could 
not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers, 
of  roads  deep  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps, 
be  the  rallying  point  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King,  who  treated 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  ungraciously, 
could,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  own  countrymen, 
be  easy,  friendly,  even  jovial,  could  pour  out 
his  feelings   garrulously,'  could  fill  his  glass, 
perhaps  too  often  ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  nn  aggravation  of  his  offences. 
Yet  our  forefathers  should  have  had  the  sense 
and  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  pa- 
triotism which  they  considered  as  a  virtue  in 
themselves,  could  not  be  a  fault  in  him.    It 
was  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  at  once  trans- 
ferring to  our  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to 
the  country  of  his  birth.     If,  in  essentials,  be 
did  his  duty  towards  England,  he  might  well  be 
suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate  pre- 
ference for  Holland.     Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to 
him  that  he  did  not,  in  this  season  of  his  great- 
ness, discard  companions  who  had  played  with 
him  in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth 
and  manhood,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  deadly  forms  of  infection,  kept 
watch  by  his  sick-bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him 
and  the  French  swords,  and  whose  attachment 
was,  not  to  the  Stadth older    or  to   the  King, 
but  to  plain  William  of  Nassau.     It  maybe 
added  that  his  old  friends  cotild  not  but  rise  in 
his   estimation  by-  comparison  -vrith   his  new 
courtiers.     To  the  end  of  his  life  all  his  Butch 
comrades,  without  exception,  oontimied  to  de- 
serve his  confidence.     They  coold    be  out  of 
humour  with  him,  it  is  true  ;   and,  when  out  of 
humour,  they  could  be  suAlen  and  rude ;  but 
never  did  they,  even  when  most  ftngry  and  un- 
reasonable, fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  wateh 
over   his    interests    with    gentlemanlike    and 
soldierlike  fidelity.     Among  his  English  coun- 
cillor such  fidelity  was  rare.^     It  is  painfB), 

same  time,  wrote  thus  to  Orolaay  from  Ireland:  "Le 
Prince  d'Orange  est  toi\Jours  A.  Hampton  Conrt,  et  jamais 
A  la  ville  :  et  le  pcnple  est  fort  mal  satlafalt  do  ceit*  ma- 
niero  bisarre  et  retiree." 

I  Several  of  his  loiters  to  Heinaius  are  dated  from  Hol- 
land Honse. 

II  Narcissus  Lnttrcirs  Diary ;  Krelyn'a  Piarr,  Feb.  36y 
1089-90. 

%  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  WUUaa: 
''  We  blame  the  King  that  he  rrlies  too  much 

On  Ptrangers.  Qermans,  Ifuguonota,  and  Dutch, 

And  seldom  does  his  grrat  afPaim  of  atate 

To  English  counsel Iori<i  communicate. 

The  fact  might  very  wuU  be  anKweri'd  thus : 

lie  has  ton  often  been  betrayinl  by  ua. 

lie  must  h%¥0  been  a  madman  to'rclT 

On  finglisHltVDtlemen's  fidi>lit>. 

The  foreigni^rs  have  faithfully  ob«yed  him. 

And  none  but  KngliAhman  have  e'tur  betrayed  hfan." 
The  True  Bom  Englishman,  Part  il. 
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bvt  it  is  no  more  than  jast,  to  acknoirledge 
that  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking 
meanly  of  oar  national  character.    That  cha- 
racter was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has 
always  been.      Veracity,   npwrightness,    and 
manly  bbldness  were  then,  as  now,  qualities 
eminently  English.    Bnt  those  qualities,  though 
widely  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  were  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  class 
with  which  William  was  best  acquainted.    The 
standard  of  honour  and  Tirtue  among  our  public 
men  was,  during  his  reign,  at  the  very  lowest 
point.     His  predecessors  had   bequeathed  to 
him  a  court  foul  with  all  the  vices  of  the  Be- 
•toration,  a  court  swarming  with  sycophants, 
who  were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to 
abandon  him  as  they  had  abandoned  his  uncle. 
Here  and  there,  lost  in  that  ignoble  crowd,  was 
to  be  found  a  man  of  true  integrity  and  public 
spirit.     Yet  even  such  a  man  could  not  long 
Irre  in  such  society  without  much  risk  that  the 
•trictness  of  his  principles  would  be  relaxed, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
impaired.     It  was  unjust  to  blame  a  prince 
aurromided  by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wish- 
ing to  keep  near  him  four  or  fiye  servants  whom 
lie  knew  by  proof  to  be  faithful  even  to  death. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our 
aticestors  were  unjust  to  him.     They  had  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  so    distinguished    a 
•oldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  aiSairs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  they 
•earcely  knew  what,  of  genius   and  vigour. 
Unhappily,  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign, 
almost  every  thing  went  wrong.     His  subjects, 
bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him, 
4Kid  began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited  that 
reputation  which  he  had  won  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  public  life,  and  which  the  splendid 
success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised 
to  the  highest  point.     Had  they  been  in  a 
temper  to  judge  fairly,  they  woiUd  have  per- 
eeived  that  for  the  maladministration  of  which 
they  with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not 
responsible.     He  could  as  yet  work  only  with 
the  machinery  which  he  had  found ;  and  the 
machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust  and 
rottenness.     From  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  neglect  and  fraud 
had  been  almost  constantly  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  department  of  the  government. 
Honours  and  publiu  trusts,   peerages,  baron- 
etcies, regiments,  frigates,  embassies,  govem- 
Bieiits,  coramissionerships,  leases  of  crown  lands, 
contracts  lor  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammu- 
nition, pardons  for  murder,  for  robbery,  for 
arson,   were  sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less 
openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden  or  her- 
rings at  Billingsgate.     Brokers  had  been  inccs- 
■antly  plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
oourt ;  and  of  these  brokers  the  most  successful 
had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots, 
and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.     From 
the   palace  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this 
pestilence  the  taint  had  diffused  itself  through 
every  office  and  through  every  rank  in  every 
office,  and  had  every  where  produced  feeble- 
I  and  disorganization.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 


*  Ron^iuillo  had  th«  (cood  acnso  and  jartlce  to  raiklctt  al- 
Iowane«8  whicb  the  Englii^b  did  not  malw.  After  describ- 
iog;,  in  a  de^atch  dated  March  1  (11),  1689,  the  lament- 
able Ptate  of  the  militarj  and  nu^al  cRtabllflhinents,  he 
■ays.  ''  I>e  I'sto  no  tivnc  culpa  e\  Principe  de  Orangeg;  per- 
due p«iiBar  qu«  m  baa  de  pod«r  volrer  en  dos  meMs  tres 


gressof  the  decay  that,  within  eight  years  after 
the  time  when  Oliver  had  been  the  umpire  ol" 
Europe",  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Ruyter  waa 
heard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices 
whioh  had  brought  that  great  humiliation  on 
the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting  them- 
selves deeper  and  spreading  themselves  wider. 
James  had,  to  do  liim  justice,  corrected  a  few 
of  the  gross  abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval 
administration.  Yet  the  naval  administration, 
in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the 
contempt  of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
dockyards  of  France  and  Holland.  The  mili- 
tary administration  was  still  worse  The 
courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels ;  the 
colonels  cheated  the  soldiers ;  the  commissaries 
sent  in  long  bills  for  what  had  never  been 
furnished  ;  the  keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold  the 
public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price.  But  these 
evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into  existence 
and  grown  to  maturity  under  the  government 
of  Charles  rfhd  James,  first  made  themselves 
severely  felt  under  the  government  of  William. 
For  Charles  and  James  were  content  to  be  the 
vassals  and  pensioners  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour:  they  submitted  to  his  as- 
cendency: they  shunned  with  pusillanimous 
caution  whatever  could  give  him  offence ;  and 
thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown  wbich  they 
unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which 
would  instantly  have  shown  how  helpless, 
under  their  misrule,  their  once  formidable 
kingdom  had  become.  Their  ignominious  policy  • 
it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his 
nature  to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  England  could  be 
protected  against  the  most  formidable  enemy 
that  had  threatened  our  island  since  the  He- 
brides were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
Armada.  The  body  politic,  which,  while  it  re- 
mained in  repose,  had  presented  a  superficial 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in 
a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was  immediately 
found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The  first 
efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an 
utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were, 
with  scarcely,  an  exception,  failures  ;  and  every 
failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not  to  the  rulers 
whose  mismanagement  had  produced  the  in- 
firmities of  the  state,  but  to  the  ruler  in  whose 
time  the  infirmities  of  the  state'becamc  visible. 

William  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  ab- 
solute as  Lewis,  have  used  such  sharp  remedies 
as  would  speedily  have  restored  to  the  English 
administration,  that  firm  tone  which  had  been 
wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But  the  in- 
stantaneous reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was 
a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince 
strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained  still 
more  strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.* 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his 
situation  were  caused  by  the  condact  of  the 
ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the  details 
of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  for  in- 
formation about  men  and  things.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  ability  among  his  chief 
counsellors:  but  one  half  of  their  ability  was 

ReynoB  de  abavo  arriba  ea  una  ©?travnjranria."  Lord 
Fr«S'Uent  ^^toir,  in  a  letter  written  from  I^ndon  aboot  a 
month  later,  saya  that  the  delayii  of  the  Kn^lisb  admini^ 
tration  had  lowered  the  King's  reputation,  **tbm:gb 
vithaut  hk  faalt." 
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employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.    Be-  j  in  the  city.  -  Shreur sbury  prodnced  ferocious 
tween  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Priyy   lampoons  vhich  the  Jacobites  dropped  OTery 


Seal,  there  was  an  inveterate  enmity.**   It  had 
begun  twelve  years  before,  when  Danby  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  non-con- 
formists, an  uncompromising  defender  of  pre- 
rogative, and  when  Halifax  was  rising  to  dis- 
tinction 03  ono  of  the  most  eloquent  lenders  of 
the  country  party.     In  the  reign  of  James,  the 
two  statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion together;  and  their  common  hostility  to 
France  and  to  Rome,  to  the  High  Commission 
and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  produced  an 
apparent  reconciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re- 
vived.    The  hatred  which  the  Whig  party  felt 
towards  them  both,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  produced  a  close  alliance  between  them  : 
but  in  fact,  each  of  them  saw  with  complacency, 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  other.    Danby 
exerted  himself  to  rally  round  him  a  strong 
phalanx  of  Tories.    Under  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
he  withdrew  from  court,  seldom  came  to  the 
Council  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside, 
passed  much  time  in  the  country,  and   took 
icnrcely  any  part  in  public  affairs,  except  by 
grumbling  and  sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the 
government,    and  by  doing  jobs  and  getting 
places  for  his  personal  retainers.!     In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime 
minister,  as  far  as  any  minister  could,  in  that 
reign,  be  called  prime  minister.     An  immense 
load  of  business  fell  on  him ;  and  that  load  he 
was  unable  to  sustain.     In  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  subtlety  of 
disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among  the  states- 
men of  his  time.     But  that  very  fertility,  that 
very  acuteness,  which  gave  a  singular  charm 
to  his  conversation,  to  his  oratory,  and  to  his 
writings,  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  promptly 
deciding  practical  questions.    He  was  slow  from 
very  quickness.     For  he  saw  so  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  every  possible  course 
that  he  was  longer  in  making  up  his  mind  than 
a  dull  man  would  have  been.     Instead  of  ac- 
quiescing in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on 
himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  surrejoined 
on  himself.     Those  who  heard  him  talk,  owned 
that  he  talked  like  an  angel :  but  too  often, 
when  he  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said, 
and  came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was  over. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were 
constantly    labouring   to   draw   their    master 
in   diametrically  opposite  directions.     Every 
scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of 
them,  was  reprobated  by  the  other.     Notting- 
ham was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the  old 
Eoundhead  party,  the  party  which  had  taken 
the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in 
principle  republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy.     Shrews- 
bury replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends 
of  monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James  as 
their  monarch.   Nottingham  was  always  bring- 
ing to  the  closet,  intelligence  of  the  wild  day- 
dreams in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calf  s  head, 
'the  remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of 
Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns 


day  in  the  coffeehouses.  "  Every  Whig,"  said 
the  Tory  Secretary,  *♦  is  an  enemy  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative."  "Every  Tory,"  said  tile 
Whig  Secretary,  "is  an  enemy  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's title,  "f 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of 
jealousies  and  quarrels.  J     Both  the  first  Com- 
missioner,  Mordaunt,    and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whiga: 
but  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed, 
their  tempers  differed  widely.     Mordaunt  was 
volatile,  dissipated,  and  generous.     The  wits 
of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  Ite 
flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  from  the  Royal  Exchange  back 
to  Hampton  Court.     How  he  found  time  ftr 
dress,  politics,  lovemaking  and  ballad-making 
was  a  wonder.  II     Delamere  was  gloomy  and 
acrimonious,  austere  in  his   private  morals, 
and  punctual  in  his  devotions,  but  greedy  of 
ignoble  gain.     The  two  prineipal  ministers  of 
finance,  therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed 
only  in  hating  their  colleague  Qodolphin«  What 
business  had  he  at  Whitehall  'in  these  days  of 
Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate  at  the 
same  board  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never 
scrupled  to  attend   Mary  of  Modena  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Mass  ?    The  most  pro- 
voking circumstance  was  that  Godolphin,  though 
his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission, 
was  really  first  Lord.     For  in  financial  know- 
ledge and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt  and 
Delamerewere  mere  children  when  compared 
with  him;  and  this  William  soon  discovered-IT 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  great  boards 
and  through,  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  public 
functionaries.     In  every  customhouse,  in  every 
arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Nottingham, 
a  Delamere  and  a  Godolphin.     The  Whigs  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  department,  in  which 
creatures  of  the  fallen  tyranny  were  not  to  be 
found.     It  was  idle  to  allege  that  these  men 
were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions,  and 
that  the  friends  of  liberty,  having  been,  during 
many  years,    excluded  from  publio   employ- 
ment, must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to  tate 
on  themselves  at  once  the  whole  management 
of  affairs.   Experience  doubtless  had  its  value: 
but  surely  the  first  of  all  the  qualifications  ofe 
servant  was  fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a 
really  faithful  servant  of  the  new  goremment 
If  King  William  were  wise,  he  would  rather 
trust  novices'  t ealou^  for  his  interest  and  ho- 
nour than  veterans  who  might  indeed  possess 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that 
ability  and  that  knowledge  to  efiTect  his  ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
that  their  share  of  power  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  number  and  their  weight  in  the  country, 
and  that  every  where  old  and  useful  public  sev- 
vants  were,  for  the  crime  of  being  friends  to  mo- 
narchy and  to  the  Church,  turned  out  of  their 
posts  to  make  way  for  Rye  House  plotten 
and  haunters  of  conventicles.  These  upstarts, 
adepts  in  the  art  of  factions  agitation,  but 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their  new  call- 


•  Btirnet,  ii.  4 ;  Rerceby. 
t  Kerciiby'«  Memoirs ;  fiarnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584. 
i  Burnet,  ii.  3,  4, 15.  {  Ibid,  U.  5. 

y  "  IIow  does  be  do  to  distribute  his  hours, 
Some  to  the  Court,  and  some  to  the  Citj, 


Some  to  the  State,  and  some  to  LoTe'ii  powen^ 
Some  to  be  vain,  and  some  to  be  witty  ?^ 
The  Modern  Lampooners,  a  poem  of  1 690. 
%  Bnmet,  U.  4. 
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iBI^,  would  be  just  beginning  to  learn  their  cuted.  His  official  character  did  not  save 
business  when  they  had  undone  the  nation  bj  him  from  some  personal  affronts  which,  te 
their  blunders.  To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic  the  latest  day  of  his  long  career,  he  never 
was  surely  not  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  forgot.  He  went  home  a  devoted  adherent 
A  man  in  high  employment.  What  would  be-  of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  Lewis,  f 
come  of  the  finances,  what  of  the  marifie,  if.  The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important, 
Whigs  who  could  not  understand  the  plainest  was  peculiarly  important  when  the  Stadtholder 
balance  sheet  were  to  manage  the  revenue,  and  was  absent  from  the  Hague.  Had  the  po- 
Whigs  who  had  never  walked  over  a  dockyard  litics  of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once 
to  fit  out  the  fleet*  |  were,  all  the  great  designs  of  William  might 

The  truth  is  that  the  charges  which  the  two  have  been  frustrated.  But  happily  there  was 
parties  brought  against  each  other  were,  to  a  between  these  two  eminent  men  a  perfect 
great  extent,  well  founded,  but  that  the  blame  friendship,  which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  ap- 
vhioh  both  threw  on  William  was  unjust.  Offi-  pears  never  to  have  been  interrupted  for  one 
^al  experience  was  to  be  found  almost  exclu-  moment  by  suspicion  or  ill  humour.  On  all 
aively  among  the  Tories,  hearty  attachment  to  largo  questions  of  European  policy  they  cor- 
the  new  settlement  almost  exclusively  among  the  dially  agreed.  They  corresponded  assiduously 
Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  that  and  most  unreservedly.  For  though  William 
the  knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  combined,  was  slow  to  give  his  confidence,  yet,  when  he 
make  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state,  must  at  gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.  The  correspondence 
that  time  be  had  separately  or  not  at  all.  If  is  still  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to  both. 
he  employed  men  of  one  party,  there  was  great  The  King's  letters  would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
risk  of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of  the  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
fisher  party,  there  was  great  risk  of  treachery.  ,  whom  Europe  has  produced.  While  he  lived, 
If  he  employed  men  of  both  parties,  there  was  .  the  Pensionary  was  content  to  be  the  most 
still  some  risk  of  mistakes;  there  was  still  obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most  dis- 
Bome  risk  of  treachery ;  and  to  these  risks  was  creet  of  servants.  But,  after  the  death  of  the 
added  the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  might ,  master,  the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of 
join  Whigs  and  Tories;  but  it  was  beyond  his  supplying  with  eminent  ability  the  master's 
power  to  mix  them.  In  the  same  office,  at  the  place,  and  was  renowned  throughout  Europe 
same  desk,  they  were  still  enemies,  and  app'^ed  as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled 
only  in  murmuring  at  the  Prince  who  tried  to  the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.! 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevitable  that,  i  The  foreign  policy  of  England,  alrectcd  im- 
in  such  circumstances  the  administration,  fiscal,  mediately  by  William  in  close  concert  with 
military,  naval,  should  be  feeble  and  unsteady  ;  ,  Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time,  eminently  skilful 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  quite  the  and  successful.  But,  in  ef  cry  other  part  of  the 
right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time ;  tTiat  the  administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
distractions  from  which  scarcely  ony  public  animosity  of  factions  were  but  too  plainly  dis- 
<tf&ce  was  exempt  should  produce  disasters,  i  cernible.  Nor  was  this  all.  To  the  evils 
itfid  that  every  disaster  should  increase  the  >  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  factions 
distractions  from  which  it  had  sprung.  |  were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which  ;  animosity  of  sects. 
the  business  was  well  conducted ;  and  that  was  The  year  1G89  is  a  not  less  important  epoch 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  There  in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the  civil  history  of 
William  directed  every  thing,  and,  on  import-  England.  In  that  year  was  granted  the  first 
act  oecasions,  neither  asked  the  advice  nor ,  legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In  that  year 
ttnployed  the  agency  of  any  English  politician.  .  was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
One  invaluable  assistant  he  had,  Anthony  "Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Revolu- ,  England.  P^om  that  year  dates  a  new  schism, 
tion  had  been  aceomplished,  became  Pension-  ^  made,  in  defiance  of  ancient  precedents,  by 
ary  of  Holland.  Heinsius  had  entered  public  {  men  who  had  always  professed  to  regard 
life  OS  a  member  of  that  party  which  was  jeal-  schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient 
CPUS  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  \  precedents  with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that 
desirous  to  be  on  fHendly  terms  with  France,  j  year  began  the  long  struggle  between  two 
Bat  he  had  been  sent  in  1681  on  a  diplomatic  great  parties  of  conformists.  These  parties, 
mission  to  Versailles;  and  a  short  residence  indeed,  had,  under  various  forms,  existed  within 
there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his  ,  the  Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Hefor- 
views.  On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  mation ;  but  till  after  the  Revolution  they  did 
alarmed  by  the  power  and  provoked  by  the  in- 1  not  appear  marshalled  in  regular  and  perma- 
solcnce  of  that  Court  of  which,  while  he  con-  nent  order  of  battle  against  each  other,  and. 
templated  it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a  |  were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names. 
favourable  opinion.  He  found  that  his  ooun-  i  Some  time  after  the  accession  of  William  thoy 
try  was  despised.     He  saw  hie  religion  perse- [  began  to  be  called  the  High  Church  party  and 

— I  the  Low  Church  party;  and,  long  before  the 

•  Konqolllo  o»ll«  the  Whig  ftanctioiiftrips  "  Oente  que  no  I  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  ia. 
tfeneii  pratica  ni  experiencia."    He  odds,  *•  Y  de  fsto  pni-    common  USC  8 

ado  el  pasnrw  un  me«  y  im  otro,  gin  cxccutar.so  nada."  I _'_..__ 

June  24. 1689.  Inoneof  the  innnniir-dbU'  Dialo^uos  wh'.oh  I  ^nj  „„  Enp'ihh  translation  of  a'fcw  of  lInlnMuVs  lettorf 
^p««rM  at  that  timr,  the  Tory  lnUrlo<-.utor  puts  tho  .|n«K- ,  ^ro  .inioiiK  tli..  Mai-kinto.li  MS.<.  Tho  Baron  Sirtt-ma  de 
tion,  •*I>o  you  thiuU  the  >:ovfrnim«nt  wouM  li»>lx»tter. served     -  .     -       .     . 

bjr  BtranjC'^rs  to  bnsino.«HT"    The  Whii?  answers,  "Better' 
Ignorant  friend*  than  und««rftandin<;  pni»rTjit»j»." 

t  N^#roemtk>nt  de  M.  Le  Comte  d'Avaax.  4  Man,  16S3 ; 
^qrvy'B  Mctnoim. 

^  The  ortflna!  eorreftpond<»nce  of  William  and  Heinsius' 
iBva.  Dutch.    A  Frvnch  translation  of  all  WUlJaiu's  letters,' 


GroTi'stJn.H,  wljo  hiis  hivd  a<>'i'iJ>«  to  thi»  orirrinjili,  fn  '^urntly 
'  quoits  pafl^igog  In  his  "  Ili'stnin'  des  ]ult<»8  et  riTalit(^« 
I  entri*  U'<?  pui-!s:incp.s  nmTitinu!*  i*t  la  France"  Th.;ro  ia 
I  Tory  litt'e  tIiir«Tcnco  in  suUxtaiioi*.  tI\ou^h  invich  in  jlira-S!- 
(  olojy  b^■t^T^*»'n  his  ver.»5on  anil  tliat  which  T  havo  uf«'<l. 
§  Thouph  thi'sc  V4«ry  ronvfnii'nt  hnmos  an-  not.  as  fur  k? 

I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  book  printed  during  tho  earlier 
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In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which ; 
had  long  divided  the  great  body  of  JEnglish  I 
Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost  closed,  j 
Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written 
prayers  and  extemporaneous  prayers,   white 
gowns  and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and  dip- 
ping, kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a  short 
apace  intermitted.     The  serried  array  which  ] 
was  then  drawn  up  against  Popery  measured  | 
the  whole  of  the  vast  interval  which  separated! 
Sancroft  from  Bunyan.    Prelates  recently  con^  | 
spicuous  as  persecutors  now  declared  them-  \ 
selves  friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted 
their  clergy  to  live  in  a  constant  interchange 
of  hospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with  the  sepa- 
ratists.    Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  recently  considered  mitres  and  long  sleeves 
as  the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting  candles 
in  windows  and  throwing  faggots  on  bonfires 
in  honour  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  they 
attained  their  greatest  height  on  the  memo- 
rable day  on  which  the  common  oppressor' 
finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange 
ribands,  welcomed  the  common  deliverer  to 
Saint  Jameses.  When  the  clergy  of  London 
came,  headed  by  Oompton,  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  him  by  whose  instrumentality  God 
had  wrought  salvation  for  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  procession  was  swollen  by  some  emi- 
nent nonconformist  divines.  It  was  delightful 
to  many  good  men  to  learn  that  pious  and  learned 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  walked  in  the  train 
of  a  Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fi*aternal  kindness,  and  had  been  announced 
by  him  in  the  presence  chamber  as  his  dear  and 
respected  friends,  separated  from  him  indeed 
by  some  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points, 
but  united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  and  by 
common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  reformed 
faith.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a  day 
in  England ;  ^and  there  has  never  since  been 
such  a  day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already 
on  the  turn ;  and  the  ebb  was  even  more  rapid 
than  the  flow  had  been.  In  a  very  few  hours 
the  High  Churcbman  began  to  feel  tenderness 
for  the  enemy  whose  tyranny  was  now  no 
longer  feared,  and  dislike  of  the  allies  whose 
services  were  now  no  longer  needed.  It  was 
easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to 
the  dissenters  the  misgovernment  of  the  exiled 
King.  His  Majesty — such  was  now  the  lan- 
guage of  too  many  Anglican  divines — would 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not 
been  too  confiding,  too  forgiving.  He  had  put 
his  trust  in  a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office, 
his  family,  his  person,  with  implacable  hatred. 
He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
conciliate  them.  He  had  relieved  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  law  and  of  tlie  unanimous  sense  of  the 
«ld  royalist  party,  ftrom  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  code ;  had  allowed  .them  to  worship  God 
publicly  after  their  own  mean  and  tasteless 
fashion;  had  admitted  them  to  the  bench  of 
justice  and  to  the  Privy  Council ;  had  gratified 
them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  In  return  for  his  liberality,  these 
people,  once  so  uncouth  in  demeanour,  once  so 
savage  in  opposition  even  to  legitimate  autho- 

yearfl  of  Williitm's  reign,  I  phall  upe  them  without  scruple 
■M  othors  haT«  done,  iu  writing  about  the  translustiont  of 
*.bo5^  years. 


rity,  had  become  the  most  abject  of  flatterers. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and  encourage 
him   when  the  most  devoted  friends  of   lus 
family  had  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  from 
his  palace.     Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  his  country  than  Titas? 
Who  had  been  more  zealous  for  the  dispensing 
power  than  Alsop  ?     Who  had  urged  on  ^tbi 
persecution  of  the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely 
than   Lobb?     What  chaplain  impatient  tor  a 
deanery  had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  tb« 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  or 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  uttered    adulation 
more  gross  than  might  easily  be  found  in  those 
addresses  by  which  dissenting  congregations 
had  testified   their  gratitude  for   the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence?    Was  it  strange 
that  a  prince  who  had  never  studiod  law  books 
should  have  believed  that  he  was  only  exer- 
cising his  rightful  prerogative,  when  he  was 
thus  encouraged  by  a  faction  which  had  always 
ostentatiously  professed  hatred  of    arbitrary 
power  ?  Misled  by  such  guidance,  he  had  gone 
further  and  further  in  the  wrong  path :  he  had 
at  length  estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would 
once  have  poured  forth  their  best  blood  in  his  de- 
fence :  he  had  left  himself  no  supporters  except 
his  old  foes ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril  came,  he 
had  found  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards 
him  was  still  what  it  had  been  when  they  had 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life.     Every 
man  of  sense  had  long  known  that  the  secta- 
ries bore  no  love  to  monarchy.     It  had  now 
been  found  that  they  bore  as  little  love  to  free- 
dom.    To  trust  them  with  power  would  be  an 
error  not  less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the 
throne.     If,  in  order  to  redeem  pledged  some- 
what rashly  given,  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  grant  them  relief,   every  concession 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations  and 
precautions.     Above  all,  no  man  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  past 
in  the  civil  government. 

Between  the  nonconformists  and  the  rigid 
conformists  stood  the  Low  Church  party.  That 
party  contained,  as  it  still  contains,  two  very 
different  elements,  a  Puritan  element  and  a 
Latitudinarian  element.  On  almost  every  ques- 
tion, ho'wever,  relating  either  to  eccles-iasticfid 
polity  or  to  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship, 
the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the  Latitu<U- 
narian  Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed. 
They  saw  in  the  existing  polity  and  in  the  ex- 
isting ceremonial  no  defect,  no  blemish,  which 
could  make  it  their  duty  to  become  dissenters. 
Nevertheless  they  held  that  both  the  polity  and 
the  ceremonial  were  means  and  not  ends,  and 
that  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might 
exist  without  episcopal  orders  and  without  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  had,  while 
James  Was  on  the  throne,  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  great  Protestant  coali- 
tion against  Popery  and  tyranny ;  and  they 
continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  same  concitiatory 
language  which  they  bad  held  in  1688.  They 
gently  blamed  the  scruples  of  the  noncon- 
formists. It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weak- 
ness to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  sin  in 
wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross,  in 
kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  But  the 
highest  authority  had  given  the  plainest  direo- 
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tfoDfl  M  to  the  numcr  in  which  tuoh  veakness 
was  to  be  treated.  The  weak  brother  was  not 
to  be  judged:  he  was  not  to  be  despised: 
belierers  who  had  stronger  minds  were  com 


can  ritual  and  polity  as,  without  offending  those 
to  whom  that  ritual  and  polity  were  dear,  might 
conciliate  the  moderate  nonconformists.  His 
third  object  was  to  throw  open  oivil  offices  to 
mended  to  soothe  him  by  large  compliances,  and  j  Protestants  without  distinction  of  sect  All  his 
carefully  to  rvdmove  out  of  his  path  every  stum- 1  three  objects  were  good ;  but  the  first  only  was 
bling  block  which  could  cause  him  to  offend,  at  that  time  attainable.  He  came  too  lato  for 
An  apostle  had  declared  that,  though  he  had  the  second,  and  too  early  for  the  third, 
himself  no  misgivings  about  the  use  of  animal  i  A  few  days  alter  his  accession,  he  took  a  step 
food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  drink  |  which  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  j  his  sentiments  touching  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
of  his  flock.  What  would  he  have  thought  of!  public  worship.  He  found  only  one  see  unpro- 
ecclesiastical  rulers  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  vest-  vided  with  a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had, 
meat,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn  i  during  many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese 
the  Church  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  gaols  |  of  Salisbury,  and  who  had  been  honourably 
of  England  with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and  |  distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
saintly  life?  The  reflections  thrown  by  the  |  Royal  Sooicty,  having  long  surviyed  his  faculties, 
High  Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of  the  ■  died  while  the  country  was  agitatod  by  the 
dissenting  body  the  Low  Churchmen  pro-  |  elections  for  the  Convention,  without  knowing 
nounced  to  be  grossly  unjust.  The  wonder  j  that  great  events,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
was,  not  that  a  few  nonconformists  should  have  I  portant  had  passed  under  his  own  roof,  had 
acc^ted  with  thanks  an  indulgence  which,  ille-  |  saved  his  Church  and  his  country  from  ruin, 
.gal  as  it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their  i  The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  light  matter, 
prisons  and  given  security  to  their  hearths,  I  That  choice  would  inevitably  bo  considered  by 
but  that  the  nonconformists  generally  should  i  the  country  as  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  im* 
have  been  true  to  the  cause  of  a  constitution  port.  The  King  too  might  well  bo  perplexed  by 
from  the  benefits  of  which  they  had  been  long  |  the  number  of  divines  whose  erudition,  elo- 
excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to  a  quence,  courage,  and  uprightness  had  been 
great  party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals.  |  conspicuously  displayed  during  the  conUntions 
£ven  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Established !  of  the  last  three  years.  The  preference  was 
Church  James  had  found  tools  and  sycophants.  |  given  to  Burnet.  His  claims  were  doubtless 
The  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker  had  i  great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  a  more 
been  much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of ,  tranquil  reign  if  ho  had  postponed  for  a  time  m 
Alsop  and  Lobb.  Yet  those  who  held  the  dis- 1  the  well-earned  promotion  of  his  chaplain,  and 
senters  answerable  for  Alsop  and  Lobb  would  |  had  bestowed  the  first  great  spiritual  prefer- 
doubtless  think  it  most  unreasonable  to  hold  i  ment,  which,  after  the  Beyolution,  fell  to  the 
the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt  |  disposal  of  the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theo- 
of  Cartwright  and  Parker.  logian,  attached  to  the  new  settlement,  yet  not 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  generally  hated  by  the  clergy.  Unhappily,  the 
and  not  a  large  minority,  of  their  profession  : ,  name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority 
but  their  weight  was  much  more  than  proper- 1  of  the  Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  re- 
tioned  to  their  numbers:  for  they  mustered ,  spected  doctrine,  he  by  ho  means  belonged  to 
strong  in  the  capital :  they  had  great  influence  |  the  extreme  section  of  the  Latitudinarian  party, 
there ;  and  the  average  of  intellect  and  know- ,  he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personiflca- 
ledge  was  higher  among  them  than  among  their  |  tion  of  the  Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  distinc- 
order  generally.  We  should  probably  overrate  tion  he  owed  to  the  prominent  place  which  he 
their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  |  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the  readiness 
them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.  Yot  it ;  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  were  among  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frank- 
them  as  many  men  of  distinguished  eloquence  j  ness  which  could  keep  no  secret,  and  boldness 
and  leamingas  could  be  found  in  the  other  nine  ,  which  flinched  from  no  danger.  He  had  formed 
tenths.  Among  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the  ,  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
established  religion  the  parties  were  not  un-  |  clerical  brethren  considered  as  a  body ;  and, 
evenly  balanced.  Indeed  the  line  which  sepa-  i  with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  frequently  suf* 
rated  them  deviated  very  little  from  the  line '  fered  his  opinion  to  escape  him.  They  hatod 
which  separatod  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  '  him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  de- 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  >  scended  to  their  successors,  and  which,  after 
elected  when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the  .  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  does  not  ap- 
Low  Church  party  greatly  preponderated.     In  j  pear  to  languish. 

the  Lords  there  was  an  almost  exact  equipoise ;  |  As-  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was  known, 
and  very  slight  circumstances  sufficed  to  turn  the  question  was  every  where  asked,  What  will 
the  scale.  |  the   Archbishop  do  ?     Sancroft  had  absented 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party  was  the  '  himself  from  the  Convention :  he  had  refused 
King.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian :  he  |  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council :  he  had  ceased  to 
was,  from  rational  conviction,  a  Latitudinarian:  .  confirm,  to  ordain,  and  to  institute ;  and  he  was 
and  personal  ambition,  as  well  as  higher  I  seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  of  his  palace  at 
motives,  prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator  amoiip;  I  Lambeth.  He,  on  all  occasion's,  professed  to 
Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent  on  effecting- ,  think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of  al- 
three  great  reforms  in  the  laws  touching  eccle- 1  legiance.  Burnet  he  regarded  as  a  scandal  to 
siastical  mattors.  His  first  object  was  to  ob-  j  the  priesthood,  a  Presbyterian  in  a  surplice. 
tain  for  dissenters  permission  to  celebrate  their  ,  The  prelate  who  should  lay  hands  on  Uiat  un- 
worship  in  freedom  and  security.  His  .second  worthy  head  would  commit  more  than  one  great 
object  was  to  make  such  changes  in  the  Angli-   sin.     He  would,  in  a  sacred  place,  and  before 
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ft  great  coagregation  of  tho  faithful,  at  once 
acknowledge  an  usurper  as  a  King,  and  confer 
on  a  schismatic  the  character  of  a  Bishop. 
Daring  some  time  Sancroft  positlTcly  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of  William. 
Lloyd,  of  Saint  Asaph,  who  was  the  common 
friend  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Bishop 
elect,  intreated  and  expostulated  in  yain.  Not- 
tingham, who,  of  all  the  laymen  connected 
with  the  new  government,  stood  best  with  the 
clergy,  tried  his  influence,  but  to  no  better 
purpose.  The  Jacobites  said  every  where  that 
they  were  sure  of  the 'good  old  Primate;  that 
he  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy 
and  of  the  Church,  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
laws  with  which  the  obsequious  parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  He  did  in  truth  hold  out  long. 
But  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  looked  round  him  for  some  mode  of  escape. 
Fortunately,  as  childish  scruples  often  disturbed 
his  conscience,  ciiildish  expedients  often  quieted 
it.  A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to 
which  he  now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all 
the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He  would  not  him- 
self bear  a  part  in  the  service.  He  would  not 
publicly  pray  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as 
King  and  Queen.  He  would  not  call  for  their 
mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed 
to  obey  it.     But  he  issued  a  commission  em- 


viocf.  The  worst  weather,  the  worst  roads,  dM 
not  prevent  him  from  discharging  these  duties. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  floods  were  out,  he 
exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which  was  in 
expectation  of  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop. 
The  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  a  con- 
stant cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and  gene- 
rous heart.  He  was  indefatigable  and  at  length 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for  them 
from  the  Grown  that  grant  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. f  He  was 
especially  careful,  when  he  travelled  through 
his  diocese,  to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead 
of  requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he  enter- 
tained them.  He  always  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters at  a  market  town,  kept  a  table  there, 
and,  by  his  decent  hospitality  and  munificent 
charities,  tried  to  conciliate  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  doctrines.  When  he 
bestowed  a  poor  benefice,  and  he  had  many 
such  to  bestow,  bis  practice  was  to  add  out  of 
his  own  purse  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  in- 
come. Ten  promising  young  men,  to  each  of 
whom  he  allowed  thirty  pounds  a  year,  studied 
divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close  of  Salis- 
bury. He  had  several  children  :  but  he  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them. 
Their  mother  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
With  that  fortune,  he  always  said  they  must  be 
content.  He  would  not,  for  their  sakes,  be  guiltj 
of  the  crime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  reve- 


powering  any  three  of  his  suffragans  to  commit, 
•  in  his  name  and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  |  nues  sacred  to  piety  and  charity.  Such  merits 
he  did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The  j  as  these  will,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  can- 
reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made  him  ashamed  did  men,  appear  fully  to  atone  for  every  offence 
of  himself.'  He  then  tried  to  suppress  tho  evi-  |  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.} 
dcnce  of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
than  the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from  among  he  found  that  assembly  busied  in  ecolesiastical 
the  public  records  of  which  he  was  the  guardian  '  legislation.  A  statesman  who  was  well  known 
the  instrument  by  which  he  had  authorized  hisi  I  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church  had  undertaken  to 
brethren  to  act  for  him,  and  was  with  difficulty  i  plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.     No  subject 


induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of 
this  instrument,  been  consecrated.  When  he 
next  waited  on  Mary,  she  reminded  him  of  the 
conversations  which  they  had  held  at  the 
Hague  about  the  high  duties  and  grave  responsi 


in  the  realm  occupied  so  important  and  com- 
manding a  position  with  reference  to  religious 
parties  as  Nottingham.  To  the  influence  de- 
rived from  rank,  from  wealth,  and  from  office, 
he  added  the  higher  influence  which  belongs  to 
knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and  to  integrity.    The 


bility  of  Bishops.  "  I  hope,"  she  said,  **  that  you  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  the  regularity  of  his 
will  put  your  notions  in  practice."  Her  hope  i  devotions,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  gave  a 
was  not  disappointed.  Whatever  may  be  peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  questions  in 
thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching  civil  and  which  the  interests  of  ChrisUanity  were  con- 
ecclesiastical  polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judg-  I  cerned.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  the  new  Sov»- 
ment  which  he  showed  in  defending  those  |  reigns,  he  had  the  largest  share  of  the  oonfi- 
opinions,  the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction  '  dence  of  the  clergy.  Shrewsbury  was  certainly 
could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his  I  a  Whig,  and  probably  a  free-thinker:  he  had 
flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterested-  { lost  one  religion ;  and  it  did  not  very  clearly 
ness  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  {  appear  that  he  had  found  another.  Halifax 
His  juriiidiction  extended  over  Wiltshire  and  {  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of  scepti- 
Berkshire.  These  counties  he  divided  intodis- :  cism,  deism,  atheism.  Danby's  attachment  to 
tricts  which  he  sedulously  visited.  About  two  I  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  was  rather  political 
months  of  every  summer*  he  passed  in  preach- 1  than  religious.  But  Nottingham  was  such  a 
ing,  catechizing,  and  confirming  daily  from  ,  son  as  the  Church  was  proud  to  own.  Prop(>- 
ohurch  to  church.  When  he  died  there  was  no  sitions,  therefore,  which,  if  made  by  hia  col- 
corner  of  his  diocese  in  which  the  people  had  i  leagues,  would  infallibly  produce  a  violmt 
not  had  seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  re- 1  panic  among  the  clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him, 
ceiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  ad- !  find  a  favorable  reception  even  in  universities 


nicoioriAlfl  touchiDK  tbo  First  Fruiti  and  Tenths,  and 


•  Burnot,  ii.  8  ;  Birch'j  Life  of  TilloUon ;  Life  of  Kettlt-    n,caK>riftlfl  touching 
well,  part  iii.  section  6-2  '  Somi-rs's  lotl.T  to  him  on  that  subj.-ct.     See  also  Vh at 

t  bwift.  writing  under  the  name  of  Groj^ory  M  soearum,  j  jjp,  jjioj?,  Jaeobltp  m  ho  was,  had  th..  iuatfce  to  say  in  his 
most  maliRnHntly  and  dishonestly  rejm.yonti^  liurnet  m  I  Anecdote^.  A  mojt  honourable  teBUmony  to  Burnet** 
Sfrudfjm-  this  jjrant  to    ho  Church.    Swift  cannot  have  |  ^j^.^  .^^^  i,    ^^^^^l^^  j^^^,l,j^  ^t,^  j,^  attacked  him 

b.-..n  Irjnorant  that  th«  Church  was  indcbU"d  for  the  grant    fl^.^ely.  and  whom  he  had  treati-d  geniTOTisly, the  learned 
chj«fly  to  Burmtt'*  porwiyermj  exertions.  ^„^,  nprljiht  Thomas  Baker,  will  be  fennd  in  the  OenUe- 

J  S.-e  the  Life  of  Burnot,  at  I  ho  end  of  the  second  to  ume  '  man's  ila«aalne  for  Attgtt»t  and  ^ept«ml»r,  mi. 
of  hia  history,  his  manuscript  memoirs,  Uarl.  (>o84,  hiB  ^  "  i-  »  . 
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md  oba^er  kbiises.  The  friends  of  religious 
liberty  were  with  good  reason  desirous  to  ob- 
tein  his  oo  operation ;  and,  up  to  a  oertaiu 
point,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  eo-operate  with 
them.  He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.  He 
was  OTen  for  what  was  then  ealled  a  oompre 


The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  Houses,  with 
little  debate.  This  celebrated  statute,  long 
considered  as  the  Great  Charter  of  religious 
liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified 
and  is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation 
except  by  name.     The  name,  howeyer,  is  stiU 


hension :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  desirous  to '  pronounced  with  respect  by  many  who  will 


make  some  alteration^  in  the  Anglican  disci- 
pline and  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
aeruples  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test  Act. 
The  only  fault  which  he  found  with  that  Act 
was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and 
tiiat  it  left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  eivil  employments.  In 
truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  disposed  to 
part  with  the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 
sent to  some  changes  in  the  Liturgy.  He  con- 
ceived that,  if  the  entrance  of  the  Church  were 
hut  a  very  little  widened,  great  numbers  who 
had  hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold  would 
press  in.  Those  who  still  remained  without 
would  then  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  or 
powerful  to  extort  any  further  concession,  and 


perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment the  real  nature  of  the  law  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed 
between  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Revolution  required  all  people  under  severe 
penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending 
conventicles.  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  re- 
peal any  of  these  statutes,  but  merely  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by 
taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  his  Protestantism  by  subscribing  the  De- 
claration against  Transubstantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between 
the  dissenting  laity  and  the  dissenting  clergy. 


would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  Ijare  tolera-  \  But  the  dissenting  clergy  had  some  peculiar 
tion.*  I  grievances.     The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a 

The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concern-  <  mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  person 
ing  the  Test  Act  differed  widely  from  his.  But  I  who,  not  having  received  episcopal  ordination, 
many  of  them  thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest  |  should  presume  to  adAiinister  the  Eucharist. 
importance  to  have  his  support  on  the  great  \  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many  pious  and 
questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension,  i  learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their 
From  the  scattered  fragments  of  information  I  friends,  to  live  among  rustics  in  obscure  vil- 
irhich  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  a  i  lages  of  which  the  name  was  not  to  be  seen  on  < 
oompromise  was  made.  It  is  quite  certain  that  |  the  map.  The  Conventicle  Act  had  imposed 
Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Toleration  |  heavy  fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in 
Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his  :  any  meeting  of  separatists ;  and,  in  direct  op- 
best  endeavours  to  carry  both  bills  through  the  '  position  to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  coitamon 
House  of  Lords.     It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  |  law,  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this 


return  for  this  great  service,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain 
for  the  present  unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the 
Toleration  Bill  or  the  Comprehension  Bill. 
The  situation  of  the  dissenters  had  been 
much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before,  when 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a 
Popish  plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Pro- 
testants a  general  disposition  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  government  had  then 
been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
Whig  party,  on  condition  that  the  crown  should 
be  suffered  to  descend  according  to  the  regular 
eourse.  A  draught  of  a  law  authorising  the 
pnblio  worship  of  the  nonconformists,  and  a 


Act  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressinl; 
of  dissent  and  for  the  encouraging  of  inform- 
ers. These  severe  statutes  were  not  repealed, 
but  were,  with  many  conditions  and  precau- 
tions, relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every 
dissenting  minister  should,  before  he  exercised 
his  function,  profess  under  his  hand  his  belief 
in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  '  The  propositions  to  which 
he  was  not  required  to  assent  were  these :  that 
the  Church  has  power  to  regulate  ceremonies ; 
that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  in  the  ordination 
service^  If  he  declared  himself  a  Baptist,  he 
was  also  excused  from  affirming  that  the  bap- 


draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  tism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But, 
tiie  public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  i  unless  his  conscience  sufKh'ed  him  to  subscribe 
had  -been  prepared,  and  would  probably  have  |  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  the 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  witliout  difficulty,  j  greater  part  of  two  other  articles,  he  could 
had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  refused  not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  punish- 
to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at  ments  which  the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their 
"what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed  advan-  I  power  and  their  vengeance,  had  devised  for 


tages  which  might  easily  have  been  secured. 
In  the  framing  of  these  draughts,  Nottingham, 
then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
8,  had  borne  a  considerable  part.     He  now 


the  tormenting   and  ruining  of  schismatical 

teachers. 
The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from 

that  of  other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the 
brought  them  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which  !  worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the  Independent, 
they  had  remained  since  the  dissolution  of  the  I  and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some !  of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refused  to 
slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.f    i  take  it,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  proposi- 

*  Oldmixon  would  b»ve  us  believe  that  Nottlngbftm  was  1 1  (11),  1089 ;  Kinjf  "SVIlHam^s  Toleration,  being  an  explana 
sot,  at  this  time,  unwilling  to  giro  up  the  Te>:t  Act  Out  tlon  of  that  liberty  of  conscienco  which  mav  bo  PxjH>cted 
<Udin:xon's  a^sertioo,  unsupported  by  evidence,  Is  of  no  from  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  with  a  Bill  for  Compre- 
-weigbt  whatever ;  and.all  the  eTidence  which  he  produces  I  hension  and  Indulgence,  drawn  up  in  order  to  an  Act  of 
makes  against  his  assertion.  Parliament)  Iloonsed  March  25,  1680. 

t  Burnet,  11.6;  Van  atten  to  the  StatMattMnl,Haich  ^. 
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tion  that  foreign  soTereigns  and  prelates  have 
no  jarisdiction  in  England,  but  because  his 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  swear  to 
any  proposition  whatever.  He  was  therefore 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  part  of  that  penal 
code  which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed, 
had  been  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics  by 
the  Parliaments  of  filizf^beth.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the 
general  law  which  applied  to  all  conventicles, 
had  been  passed  against  meetings  of  Quakers. 
The  Toleration  Act  permitted  the  members  of 
this  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies  in 
peace,  on  condition  of  signing  three  documents, 
a  declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  a 
promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  a 
confession  of  Christian  belief.  The  objections 
which  the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian 
phraseology  had  brought  on  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  i$ooinianism ;  and  the  strong  language 
in  which  he  sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  directly  from 
above  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  thought 
lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  *  He  was 
therefore  required  to  profess  his  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Such  were  the  terms  oh  which  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  England  were,  for  the  first  time, 
permitted  by  law  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  conscience.  They  were  very  pro- 
perly forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors, 
but  were  protected  against  hostile  intrusion 
by  a  clause  which  made  it  penal  to  enter  a 
meeting-hoSse  for  the  purpose  of  molesting 
the  congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precau- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned  were  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  emphatically  declared  that  the 
legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest 
indulgence  to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  that 
doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps 
that  which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  pecu- 
liar vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Eng- 
lish legislation.     The  science  of  Politics  boars 
in  one  respect  a  close  analogy  to  the  science  of  \ 
Mechanics.     The  mathematician    can    easily  I 
demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  applied  by  ! 
means  of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system 
of  pulleys,   will    suffice    to    raise   a  certain 
weight.     But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as 
no  load  will  bend  or  break.     If  the  engineer  1 
who  has  to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  by  t 
the  instrumentality  of  real  timber  and  real  > 
hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the  proposi*  j 
tions  which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  | 
and  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  imper-  | 
fection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus 
of  beams,  wheels,  and  ropes  would  soon  come 
down  in  ruin,  and,  with  all  his  geometrical 
skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder 
to  those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they 
never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge.     What  the 
engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active 
statesman  is  to  the  contemplative  statesman. 
It  18  indeed  most  important  thot  legislators  and 
administrators  should  be  versed  in  the  philoso- 


phy of  government,  as  it  is  most  important 
that  the  architect,  who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  oa 
its  pedestal,  or  to  hang  a  tubular  bridge  oter 
an  estuary,  should  be  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  equilibrium  and  motion.     But,  as  he  who 
has  actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many 
things  never  noticed  by  D'Alembert  and  Euler, 
80  must  he  who  has  actually  to  govern  be  per- 
petually guided  by  considerations  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith  or  Jeremy  .Bentham.     The  perfect  law- 
giver is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man 
of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general 
principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  wb^ 
can  see  nothing  but  particular  cirenmstances. 
Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  clement 
has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical, 
the  world  has  during  the  last  eighty  years  been 
singularly  fruitful.     To  their  wisdom  Europe 
and  America  have   owed  scores  of  abortive 
constitutions,   scores    of    constitutions  which 
have  lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  misera- 
ble  noise,  and  have  then  gone  off  in  convul- 
sions.    But  in  the  English  legislature  the  prac- 
tical element  has  always  predominated,  and 
not    seldom  unduly  predominated,    over  the 
speculative.     To  think  nothing  of  symmetry 
and  much  of  convenience ;  never  to  remove  an 
anomaly  merely  because  it  is   an  anomaly; 
never  to  innovate  except  when  some  grievance 
is  felt ;  never  to  innovate  except  so  far  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  grievance ;  never  to  lay  down 
any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than  the  par- 
ticular case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide ;  these  are  the  rules  which  have,  from  the 
age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Victoria,  generally 
guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two  hundred 
and  fifty  parliaments.     Our  national  "distaste 
for  whatever  is  abstract  in  political  science 
amounts  undoubtedly  to  a  fault.     Yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  side.     That  we 
have  been  far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws 
must    be    admitted.      But,   though    in  other 
countries  there  may  have  occasionally  been 
more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  any  other  country  in  which  there  hai 
been  so  little  retrogression. 

The  T.oleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to 
the  idea  of  a  great  English  law.  To  a  jurist, 
versed  in  the  theory  of  legislation,  but  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  that  Act 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  absurdities 
and  contradictions.  It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried 
by  sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle,  sound  or  un- 
sound. The  sound  principle,  undoubtedly  is, 
that  mere  theological  error  ought  not  to  be 
punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not  recognise, 
but  positively  disclaims.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  nonconformists 
by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Per- 
secution continues  to  be  the  general  rule. 
Toleration  is  the  exception.  N6r  is  this  all. 
The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience  is 
given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  A  Quaker, 
by  making  a  declaration  of  faith  in  genersl 
terms,  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act  with- 
out si^ninp:  one  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  An 
Independent  minister,  who  is  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  declaration  required  from  the 
Quaker,  bat  who  has  doubts  about  six  or  seven 
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of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to  the 
penal  laws.  HoWe  is  liable  to  punishment  if 
he  preaches  before  he  has  solemnly  declared  his 
assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  theBu- 
(diarist.  Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eu- 
charist, is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without 
making  any  declaration  whatever  on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which 
must  strike  every  person  who  examines  the 
Toleration  Act  by  tiiat  standard  of  just  reason 
which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
merits,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the 
Toleration  Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abound- 
ing with  contradictions  which  every  smatterer 
in  political  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law 
firamed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recj^pltu- 
lated  are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory 
of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknowledged..  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this :  that 
they  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shock- 
ing a  vast  maAS  of  prejudice ;  that  they  put  an 
eikd,  at  once  and  for  ever,  withotit  one  division 
in  either  ilouse  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot 
in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  mur- 
mur even  from  the  classes  most  deeply  tainted 
with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged 
during  four  generations,  which  had  broken  in- 
numerable hearts,  which  had  made  innumerable 
firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons 
with  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest, 
diligent  and  God-fearing  yeomen  and  artisans, 
who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek 
a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams 
of  red  Indians,  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such 
a  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear  to  some 
shallow  speculators,  will  probably  be  thought 
ooaplete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1 689,  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  doctrine  that  religious  error 
ought  to  be  left  unpunished.  That  doctrine 
was  just  then  more  unpopular  tlian  it  had  ever 
been  For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been  hypocritically  put  forward  as  a  pretest 
for  persecuting  the  Established  Church,  for 
trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws^if  the  realm, 
for  confiscating  freeholds,  for  treating  as  a 
crime  the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn  up  grant- 
ing entire  freedom  of  o<m8oience  to  all  Protes- 
tants, it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  Not- 
tin^am  would  never  have  introduced  such  a 
bill;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included, 
would  have  voted  against  it ;  that  it  would  have 
been  denounced,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from 
ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  intuit  to  God  and 
to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the 
-worst  heretics  and  blasphemers  ;  that  it  would 
have  been  condemned  almost  as  vehemently  by 
Bates  and  Baxter  as  by  Ken  and  Sherlock; 
that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in 
balf  the  market  places  of  England;  that  it 
would  never  have  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  it  would  have  made  the  very  name  of 
toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill 
bad  been  passed,  what  would  it  have  effected 

•  Commonjt*  JournaU,  May  17, 16S9.  * 

t  Ssiuw  of  the  subscribed  articles  by  the  Ministers  of 


beyond  what  was  eifeeted  by  the  Toleration  Act  T 
It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognised 
persecution  as  the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  only  as  the  exception.  But  it  ifl 
equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in  foroe 
only  against  a  few  huhdreds  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  that  the  benefit  of  the  exceptions 
extended  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory' absurd  to 
make  Howe  sign  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of 
the  Anglican  articles  before  he  could  preach, 
and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of 
those  articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
under  this  arrangement,  both  Howe  and  Penn 
got  as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as  they  could 
have  had  under  the  most  philosophical  cochi 
that  Beccaria  ,or  Jefi'erson  could  have  framed. 

The  progresy  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one 
amendment  of  grave  importance  was  proposed. 
Some  zealous  churchmen  in  the  Commons  sug* 
gested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  grant  ttNs 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
thus  to  bind  over  the  nonconformists  to  good 
behaviour^  But  this  suggestion  was  so  un- 
favourably received  that  those  who  made  it  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

The  King  gave  his  consent  with  hearty  satis* 
faction;  the  bill  became  law;  and  the  Puritan 
divines  thronged  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them 
probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles 
with  some  tacit  reservations.  But  the  tender 
conscience  of  Baxter  would  not  suffer  him  to 
qualify,  till  he  had  put  on  record  an  explana- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  to'  admit  of 
misconstruction.  The  instrument  deli\'ered  by 
him  to  the  Court  before  which  he  took  the  oaths 
is  still  extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of  pe* 
culiar  interest.  He  declared  that  his  npproba- 
tion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  confined  to 
that  part  which  was  properly  a  Creed,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  express  any  assent  to  the 
damnatory  clauses.  He  also  declared  that  he 
did  not,  by  signing  the  article  which  anathe- 
matizes all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  other 
salvation  than  tlirough  Christ,  mean  to  con- 
demn those  who  entertain  a  hope  that  sincere 
and  yirtoous  unbelievers  may  be  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Many 
of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  thesecharitable  sentiments,  f 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  history  of 
the  Toleration  Bill.  The  two  bills  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
object.  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time, 
and  laid  aside  at  the  same  time:  they  sank 
together  into  oblivion ;  and  they  were,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together 
before  the  world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  same 
peer  on  the  table  of  the  Upper  House ;  and  both 
were  referred  to  the  same  select  committee. 
But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would 
have  widely  different  fates.  The  Comprohen- 
siofa  Bill  was  indeed  a  neater  specimen  of  legi»- 
lative  workmanship  than  the  Toleration  Bill, 
j  but  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to 
:  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of 
I  the  existing  generation.  Accordingly,  while 
I  the  Toleration  Bill  found  support  iu  all  quar- 
I  ters,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  attacked  from 

Loudon,  16'J0 ;  Calamy's  Historical  Additions  to  Baxters 
Life. 
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itl  quarters,  and  was  at  last  coldly  and  Ian-  r  supported  Nottingham  with  ardioor.f  In  the 
eaidlj  defended  even  by  those  who  had  Intro-  I  committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
duced  it.     About  the  same  time  at  which  the  !  a  strong  body  of  churchmen,  who  were  deter- 


Toleration  Bill  became  law  with  the  general 
ooncurrence  of  public  men,  the  Comprehension 
Bill  was,  with  a  concurrence  not  less  general, 
Buffered  to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still  ranks 
aonong  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  in 


mined  not  to  give  up  a  single  word  or  form; 
to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  prayers  were  no 
prayers  without  the  surplice,  the  babe  no  Ghrit- 
tlan  if  not  marked  with  the  cross,  the  bread 
and  wine  no  memorials  of  redemption  or  ve- 


our  constitutional  history.  %he  Comprehension  |  hides  of  grace  if  not  received  on  bended  knee. 
Bill  is  forgotten.  No  collector  of  antiquities  Why,  these  persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and 
has  thought  it  worth  preserving.  A  single  ,  affectionate  son.of  the  Church  to  bedisgusted' 
copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to  ;  by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices  ef  a  conven- 
the  peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary  re- ,  tide  introduced  into  her  majestic  choirs?  Why 
oords,  but  has  been  seen  by  only  two  or  three  ;  should  bis  feelings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices 
persons  now  living.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum- '  they  were,  be  less  considered  than  the  whims 
stance  that,  in  this  copy,  almo'bt  the  whole '  of  schismatics  ?  If,  as  Burnet  and  men  like 
history  of  the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  can-  |  Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeating,  indal- 
oellations  and  interlineations,  th^riginal  words  |  gence  was  due  to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  which  due  to  the  brother  whose  weakness  consisted  in 
were  inserted  in  the  committee  or  on  th  report.  *  \  the  excess  of  his  love  for  an  anciept,  a  decent, 


The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was 
introduced,  dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty- nine  Articles.  F^r  the  Ar- 
ticles was  substituted  a  Declaratioh  which  ran 
thus:  **I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine  and  wor- 


a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  liis  imagination 
from  childhood  with  all  that  is  most  sublime 
and  endearing,  than  to  him  whose  morose  and 
litigious  mind  was  always  devising  frivolons 
objections  to  innocent  and  salutary  usages! 
But,  in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritftn 


ship  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England  !  was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  which  the 
by  law  established,  as  containing  all  things  \  Apostle  had  commanded  belieTers  to  respect 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  promise,  in  the  i  It  sprang,  not  from  morbid  tenderness  of  con- 
eKcrcise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach  and  prac- 1  science,  but  from  censoriousness  and  spiritoal 
tise  according  thereunto."  Another  clause  i  pride;  and  none  who  had  studied  the  New  Tes- 
gr anted  similar  indulgence  to  the  members  of  tameut  could  have  failed  to  observe  that,  while 
the  two  universities.  we  are  charged  carefully  to  avoid  whatever 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minister  who  may  give  scandal  to  the  feeble,  we  are  taught 
had  been  ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fa- ;  by  Divine  precept  and  example  to  make  no  con- 
ohion  might,  without  reordination,  acquire  all  |  cession  to  the  supercilious   and  uncharitable 


the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church.  Uo  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 
new  functions  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
a^  bishop,  who  was  to  pronounce  the  following 
form  of  words :  <<  Take  thou  authority  to  preach 
the  word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  perform  all  other  ministerial 


Pharisee.  Was  everything  which  was  not  of 
the  essence  of  religion  to  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot  of  zealots 
whose  heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  ?  Painted  glass,  music,  holi- 
days, fast  days,  were  not  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion.    Were  the  windows  of  the  King's  College 


offices  in  the  Church  of  England.''  The  per-  {  chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set 
son  thus  admitted  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  i  of  fanatics  ?  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be 
any  rectory  or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom.  i  silenced  to  please  another  ?     Were  all  the  yil- 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergy- I  Inge  bells  to  be  mute  because  Tribulation 
man  might,  except  in  a  few  churches  of  pecu-  .  Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananias  thought  them. 
liar  dignity,  wear  the  surplice  or  not  as  he   profane  ?    Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day 


thought  fit,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
omitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be 
christened,  if  such  were  the  wish  of  their  pa- 
rents, without  godfathers  or  godmothers,  and 
that  persons  who  had  a  scruple  about  receiving 
the  Eucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 
The  concluding  dause  was  drawn  in  the 
form  of  a  petition.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
two  Houses  should  request  the  King  and  Queen 
to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty  di- 
Tines  of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the 


of  rejoicing  ?  Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to 
be  a  season  «f  humiliation?  These  changes,  ii 
is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  But  if— flo  the 
High  Churchman  reasoned — we  once  admit  that 
what  is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up 
because  it  offends  some  narrow  understandings 
and  spme  gloomy  tempers,  where  are  we  to 
stop  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that,  by  thus  at- 
tempting to  heal  one  schism,  we  may  cause  an- 
other? All  those  things  which  the  Puritans 
regard  as  the  blemishes  of  the  Chareh  are  by  a 


liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  '  largo  part  of  the  population  reckoned  among 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  recommend  such  |  her  attractions.  May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to 
alterations  as  might  on  inquiry  appear  to  be  |  give  scandal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  cease 
desirable.  I  also  to  influence  the  hearts  of  many  who  now 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first !  delight  in  her  ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
Btages.  Compton,  who,  since  Sancroft  had  shut  \  prcb ended  that,  for  every  proselyte  whom  she 
himself  up  at  Lambeth,  was  virtually  Primate,  j  allures  from  the  meeting-house,  ten  of  her  oli 


*  The  1>!11  will  be  found  among  thfi  Archives  of  the 
HoiiMof  Lord.«.  Tt  in  fitrani;<^  that  thU  va^it  oolipction  of 
important  docameati>  should  baTo  be«n  alto$cether  ne- 

flectfJ,  even  by  our  most  exact  and  diligent  historians, 
t  was  opened  to  me  by  ono  of  the  moift  valued  of  ny 
ftfeodfi,  Mr.  John  Lefovre:  and  myre»earche«  were  greatly 
Ufiiitted  by  the  kindnesH  of  Mr.  Thorns. 
t  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a 


ve'-y  eurioMs  letter  from  Compton  to  Sancroft,  about  th» 
Toleration  Bill  and  th©  Com  prehension  Bill.  *«The«e." 
says  Compton,  <'are  tiro  great  worka  in  which  the  being 
of  our  Church  w  concerned;  and  I  hope  yxju  will  send  to 
the  House  for  copies.  For,  though  we  are  under  a  ron- 
queRt.  God  has  given  us  fiiVonr  in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers; 
and  we  may  keep  our  Church  if  we  will."  SancroA  taema 
to  have  returned  no  answer. 
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diseiples  may  tnni  away  from  her  maimed  rites  |  body  was  recent,  Elizabeth  had  been  bo  wis* 
and  dismanUed  temples,  and  that  these  new  i  as  to  abstain  from  requiring  the  obserranoe  of 
separatists  may  either  form  themselves  into  a '  a  few  forms  which  a  large  part  of  her  subjects 
sect  far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  which  I  considered  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps  hav« 
we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or  may,  in  averted  those  fearful  calamities  which,  forty 
the  violence  of  their  disgust  at  a  cold  and  { years  after  her  death,  afflicted  the  Church, 
ignoble  worship,  be  tempted  to  join  in  the  so- 1  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen, 
lemn  and  gorgeous  idolatry  of  Rome  ?  |  Had  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  the  exactions  and 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this  |  impostures  of  th^  Pardoners  first  roused  th« 
language  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  con-  i  indignation  of  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil 
'tend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church.  I  practices  with  a  vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  impro- 
The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James  the  I  bable  that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the  bosom 
First,  that  great  party  which  has  been  pecu-  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  opportunity 
liarly  zealous  for  the  Anglican  polity  and  the  '  was  suffered  to  escape ;  and,  when,  a  few  years 
Anglican  ritual  has  always  leaned  strongly  |  later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased 
towards  Arminianism,  and  has  therefore  never  i  peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  qnar- 
been  much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  '  rel,  the  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost 
framed  by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of  forgotten.  The  inquiring  spirit  which  had 
metaphysical  divinity,  generally  agreed  with  '  been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had  discovered 
Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  I  or  imagined  a  thousand:  controversies  engen- 
that  party  is  the  disposition  which  it  has '  dered  controversies:  every  attempt  that  was 
splways  shown  to  appeal,  on  points  of  dogmatic  I  made  to  accommodate  one  dispute  ended  by 
theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which  was  de- !  prodacing  another ;  and  at  length  a  General 
rived  from  Rome,  than  to  the  Articles  and  Council,  Vhich,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  tba 
Homilies,  which  were  derived  from  Geneva.  '  distemper,  'had  .been  supposed  to  be  an  infal- 
The  Calvinistio  members  of  the  Church,  on  the  lible  remedy,  made  the  case  utterly  hopeless. 
other  hand,  have  always  maintained  that  her  ;  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  th«  history 
deliberate  judgment  oh  such  points  is  much  i  of  Puritanism  in  England  bears  a  dose  analogy 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  Artiole  or  a  '  to  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Tlra 
Homily  than  in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  {  Parliament  of  1689  could  no  more  put  an  end 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear  '  to  nonconformity  by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a  poa- 
that,  in  Uie  debates  on  the  Comprehension  Bill,  I  ture  than  the  Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  re- 
a  single  High  Churchman  raised  his  voice  conciled  the  Teutonic  nations*  to  the  Papacy 
against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy  by  regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  tbs 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles, '  sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was  unknown ; 
and  of  declaring  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  I  and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single 
^omilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Declaration  '  congregation  of  Independents  or  Baptists.  At 
which,  in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 


for  the  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on 
the  report.  As  the  clause  finally  stood,  the 
ministers  of- the  Church  were  required  to  de- 


Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  a  majority  of  tha 
dissenting  body ;  and  these  sects  could  not  be 
gained  over  on  any  terms  which  the  lowest  of 


dare,  not  that  they  approved  of  her  constitu- 1  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  wiUing  lo 
tion,  but  merely  that  they  submitted  to  it.  '  oflfer.  The  Independent  held  that  a  national 
Had  the  bill  become  law,  tho  only  people  in  the ;  Church,  governed  by  any  central  authority 
kingdbmwho  would  have  been  under  the  neces- 1  whatever,  Pope,  Patriarch,  King,  Bishop,  or 
sity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  been !  Synod,  was  an  unscriptnral  institution,  and 
the  dissenting  preachers.*  |  that  every  congregation  of  believers  was,  under 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous  friends   Christ,  a  sovereign  society.    The  Baptist  was 
of  the  Church  gave  up  her  confession  of  faith  j  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the  Independent, ' 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spirit  with  i  and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
which  they  struggled  for  her  polity  and  her  i  the  Baptist.      Concessions,   therefore,   which 
ritual.     The  clause  which  admitted  Presbyte-  would  once  have  extinguished  nonconformity 


rian  ministers  to  hold  benefices  without  cpis 
oopal  ordination  was  rejected.  The  clause 
which  permitted  scrupulous  persons  to  com- 
municate sitting  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  In  the  Committee  it  was  struck 
out,  and,  on  the  report,  was  with  great  diffi- 


would  not  now  satisfy  even  one  half  of  tha 
nonconformists;  and  it  was  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  every  nonconformist  whom  no  con- 
cession would  satisfy  that  none  of  his  brethren 
should  be  satisfied.  The  more  liberal  the 
terms  of  comprehension,  the  greater  was  the 


enlty  restored.     The  majority  of  peers  in  the  >  alarm  of  every  separatist  who  knew  that  ha 
Honse  was  against  the  proposed  indulgence,  and  I  could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended.   ^ There 


the  soale  was  but  just  turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
bill  which  the  High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly 
assailing  was  menaced  by  dangers  from  a  Tory 
different  quarter.      The  same  considerations 


which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a   Nottingham  should,  by  the  help  of  some  well- 
meaning  but  shortsighted  friends  of  religioua 
I  liberty,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design. 


was  but  slender  hope  that  the  dissenters, 
unbroken  and  acting  as  one  man,  would  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  full  admis- 
sion to  civil  privileges ;  and  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing such  ildmission  must  be  relinquished  if 


nprehension  made  comprehension  an  object 
cf  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large  body  of  dis- 
senters. The  truth  is  that  the  time  for  such  a  j  If  his  bill  passed,  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
scheme  had  gone  by.  If,  a  hundred  years  I  considerable  defection  from  the  dissenting 
oarlier,  when  the  division  in  the  Protestant ,  body ;  and  every  defection  must  be  severely 
■^Th^dli^rteof  the  High  Churchman  for  tho  Articled  I  ^^^^^^  *  ^^'^^f.  already  outnumbered  depressed, 
to  the  unbjnct  of  ft  eurfona  pamphlet  puWIahe*  in  1689,  and  '  and  struggling  ttgainst  powerful  enemies, 
anlilied  a  Dialogue  betvven  Timothy  and  Titoa.  Every  proseljte  too  must  be  reckoned  twioe 


so 
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orer,  as  a  loss  to  the  party  which  was  even  now 
too  weak,  and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which 
was  even  now  too  strong.  The  Charch  was 
but  too  well  able  to  hold  her  own  against  all 
the  sects  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  those  sects 
were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion,  and 
the  Charch  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtaining 
any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Ac^would  be  at  an  end ; 
and  it  was  bnt  too  probable  that  the  Toleration 
Act  might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose 
gcruples  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  expressly 
intended  to  remove  were  by  no  means  nnani- 
mous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  preachers  among  them  had, 
since  the  Declaration  of  Indalgence  had  -ap- 
peared, been  very  agreeably  settled  in  the 
capital  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were 
now  about  to  enjoy,  under  the  sure  guarantee 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  toleration  which, 
nnder  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarious.  The  situation  of  these 
men  was  such  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
divines  of  the  Established  Church'  might  well 
envy.  Few  indeed  of|  the  parochial  clergy 
were  so 'abundantly  supplied  with  comforts  as 
the  favourite  orator  of  a  great  assembly  of 
nonconformists  in  the  City.  The  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Alder- 
men nnd  Deputies,  West  India  merchants  and 
Turkey  merchants,  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Fishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  enabled  him  to  become  a  land- 
owner or  a  mortgagee.  The  best  broadcloth 
from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry 
from  Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequently  left 
ftt  his  door.  His  influence  over  his  flock  was 
immense.  Bcarcely  any  member  of  a  congre- 
gation of  separatists  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship, married  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as 
apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at  an  election, 
without  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  On  all 
political  and  literary  questions  the  minister 
was  the  oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popu- 
larly remarked,  during  many  years,  that  an 
eminent  dissenting  minister  had  only  to  make 
his  son  an  attorney  or  a  physician ;  that  the 
^attorney  was  sur'o  to  have  clients,  and  the 
physician  to  have  patients.  While  a  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help 
meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  opulent  citizens  were  supposed  to  belong  in 
s  peculiar  manner  to  nonconformist  pastors. 
Okie  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Rabbles,  there- 
fore, might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a  worldly 
Tiew,  he  should  be  benefited  by  a  comprehen- 
sion. He  might  indeed  hold  a  rectory  or  a 
licarage,  when  he  could  get  one.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  would  be  destitute:  bis  meeting 
house  would  be  closed :  his  congregation  would 
be  dispersed  among  the  parish  churches:  if  a 


*  Tom  Trown  unys,  in  bis  scurrilous  way,  of  the  Presbj- 
teriftu  dfvineRof  that  time,  thattbeir  preaching  "brings 
hi'money.  and  money  bujs  land;  and  land  in  an  amuse- 
ment they  all  du«iro,  in  gpite  of  tjaoir  hypocritical  cant  If 
it  were  not  for  the  quarterly  contributionn,  there  would  be 
no  longer  schism  or  separation."  He  neks  how  it  can  be 
fanagined  that,  while  ••they  are  maintained  like  gentle- 
men by  Ihe  breach,  they  will  ever  preach  up  healing  doc- 
trines?"— BrownM  Amusements,  Serious  and  Comical. 
Some  curious  inf^tances  of  the  influence  exorcis«'d  by  the 
ebief  disn>nting  ministi'ni  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's 
We  of  Johusoh.  In  the  Journal  of  the  retired  citisen  | 
(Spectiitor,  Ult),  Addison  has  indulged  in  some  exquisite 


benefice  were  bestowed  on  him,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  Tory  slender  compensation  for  the 
income  which  he  had  lost.  Nor  could  he  hope 
to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  authority  and  dignity  which  he  had  hither- 
to enjoyed.  He  would  always,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be  regarded  u 
a  deserter.  He  might  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
very  naturally  wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.* 

There  was  consequently  a  division  in  the. 
Whig  party.  One  section  of  that  party  was* 
for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the  Test  Act, 
and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  Bill.  An- 
other section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  and  postponing  to  a  more 
convenient  time  the  consideration  of  the  Test 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  was  that  the  High 
Churchmen,  though  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with^  success  both 
the  reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Com- 
prehension Bill  was  not  passed  ;  and  the  Teal 
Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the 
Test  and  the  question  of  the  Comprehension 
became  complicated  together  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and 
honest  politician,  both  questions  became  com- 
plicated with  a  third  question  of  grave  im- 
portance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy contained  some'  expressions  which  had 
always  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs,  and  other 
expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  lo 
the  new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to 
princes  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right.  The 
Convention  had  therefore,  while  the  throne 
was  still  vacant,  framed  thoee  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify 
our  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign.  By  the  Act 
which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliar 
ment,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  new  oaths.  As  to  other 
persons  in  public  trust,  it  was  hard  to  say  how 
the  law  stood.  One  form  of  words  was  en- 
joined by  statutes,  regularly  passed,  and  not 
yet  regularly  abrogated.  A  different  form  was 
enjoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Right,  an  in- 
strument which  was  indeed  revolutionary  and 
irregular,  but  which  might  well  be  thought 
equal  in  authority  to  any  statute.  The  prac- . 
tice  was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.  It 
was  therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature-  should,  without  delay,  pass  an  Ad 
abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  determining  when 
and  by  whom  the  new  oaths  fihould  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  ques- 
tion originated  in  the  Upper  House.  As  %D 
most  of  the  provisions  there  was  little  room  for 
dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no 
person  should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted 
to  any  office,  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or 


pleasantry  on  this  sul^ject  The  Mr,  Nisby  whose  opi- 
nions about  the  peace,  the  Grand  Vlxier,  and  lactd  cof 
fee,  are  quoted  with  to  much  respert,  and  who  is  fio  well 
regaled  with  marrow  hones,  ox  chetk,  and  a  bottlo  of 
Prwks  and  UcUier,  was  John  Nesbit,  a  highly  popular 
preftcher,  who  about  the  time  of  tho  Revolution,  oecao* 
pAjitor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Hare  Court  Alders- 
gate  Street.  In  Wilson's  lUstcry  and  A&Hqnities  of  Di« 
sfnt'ng  Churcbci  and  Meeting  Ilousea  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  will  bo  found  several  insir.nct« 
of  nonconformist  preachers  who,  about  this  time,  ma<1* 
handsome  fgrtanes^  generally,  H  should  aeem,  by  mar- 
riage. 
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mcademioal,  without  taking  the  oatht  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  It  was  also  unanimously 
agreed  that  every  person  who  already  held  any 
mil  or  military  office  should  be  ejected  from 
it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,  1689.  But  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  both  parties  were  excited  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  persons  who  already  possessed 
ecclesiastical  or  academical  offices  should  be 
required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen 
*  <m  pain  of  depnTation.  None  could  say  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  enjoining  all  the 
members  of  a  great,  a  powerful*  a  saered  pro- 
feaaion  to  make,  under  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  a  declaration  which  might  be 
plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  recantation 
of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preach- 
ing during  many  years.  The  Primate  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Bishops  had  already  ab- 
sented themselves  from  Parliament,  and  would 
doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and  revenues, 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns. 
The  example  of  these  great  prelates  might  per- 
haps be  followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of 
humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  preben- 
daries, and  fellows  of  colleges,  by  thousands  of 
parish  priests.  To  such  an  event  1)0  Tory, 
however  clear  his  own  conviction  that  he  might 
lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was 
in  possession,  could  look  forward  without  the 
most  painful  emotions  of  compassion  for  the 
sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  the  Parliament  was  competent  to 
pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop  to  swear  on  pain 
of  deprivation.  No  earthly  power,  they  said, 
oould  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor 
of  the  apostles  to  his  diocese.  What  God  had 
joined  no  man  could  sunder.  Kings  and  senates 
might  scrawl  words  on  parchment,  or  impress 
fibres  on  wax ;  but  those  words  and  figures 
could  no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiri- 
tual than  the  course  of  the  physical  world. 
As  the  Author  of  the  universe  had  appointed  a 
oertain  order,  according  to  which  it  was  His 
pleasure  to  send  winter  and  summer,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  He  communicated 
His  grace  to  His  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter order  was,  like  the  former,  independent  of 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world.  A 
legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the 
months,  might  call  June  December,  and  De- 
cember June ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature, 
the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  in  Capri- 
00m,  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was 
in  Cancer.  And  so  the  legislature  might  enact 
that  Ferguson  or  Muggleton  should  live  in  the 
palace  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on  the  throno  of 
Augustin,  should  be  called  Your  Grace,  and- 
should  walk  in  processions  before  the  Premier 
Duke ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature,  Sancroft 
would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only  true 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  person 
who  should  presum^to  usurp  the  archicpis- 
sopal  functions  woM  be  a  schismatic.  This 
doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons  drawn  from 
the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain 

•  Se«,  among  many  other  tracta,  DodwclTs  Cautionary 
DitKxrane.  his  Vindication  of  the  ]>i*priTed  Blahopa,  bis 
D^frnoe  of  the  Vindication,  and  bia  Para.DeAi»;  and  BUb}  's 
Unity  of  Priesthood,  printed  in  1692.  Seo  al*o  Uodj^s 
traetn  on  Th««  othpr  h-ide,  the  Baroccian  MS.,  and  Scdoinon 
and  Abiathar.  a  Dialogue  butween  £achereii  and  Dya- 
•beriiB. 


plate  which  Saint  James  the  Less,  accorrlingto 
a  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  used  to  wekr 
on  his  forehead.  A  Greek  manuscript,  relating 
to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered, 
about  this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
became  the  subject  of  a  furious  controversy. 
One  party  held  that  God  had  wonderfully 
brought  this  precious  volume  to  light,  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Church  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.' The  other  party  wondered  that  any 
importance  could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense 
of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Much  was  written  about  the  deprivations 
of  Chrysostom  and  Photius,  of  Nioolaus  Mys- 
tious  and  Cosmas  Atticus.  But  the  case  of 
Abiathar,  w&om  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacer- 
dotal ofiice  for  treason,  was  discussed  with 
peculiar  eagerness.  No  small  quantity  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  ho 
wore  the  ephod  and  answered  by  Urim,  was 
not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  ministered  only 
when  his  superior  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by 
sickness  or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and 
that  thoretore  the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a 
precedent  which  would  warrant  King  AYilliam 
in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed 
by  copious  citations  from  the  Misna  and  Mai- 
monides,  was  not  generally  satisfactory  even 
to  zealous  churchmen.  For  it  admitted  of  one 
answer,  short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
plain  /man  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek 
fathers  or  Leritical  genealogies.  There  might 
be  some  doubt  whether  King  Solomon  had ' 
ejected  a  high  priest;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected 
the  Bishops  of  more  than  half  the  sees  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates 
had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any  spiritual 
court,  been  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Had 
that  deprivation  been  null  ?  Had  Bonner  con- 
tinued to  be,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  only 
true  Bishop  of  London?  Plad  his  successor 
been  an  usurper  ?  Had  Parker  and  Jewel  been 
schismatics?  Had  the  Convocation  of  1562, 
that  Convocation  which  had  finally  settled  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  been  itself 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  No- 
thing could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  distress 
of  those  controversialists  who  had  to  invent  a 
plea  for  Elizabeth  which  should  not  be  also  a 
plea  for  'William.  Some  zealots,  indeed,  gavs 
up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two 
eases,  which  every  man  of  common  sense  per^ 
ceived  to  be  undistinguishable,  and  frankly 
owned  that  the  deprivations  of  1550  could  not 
be  justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said,  ou(;ht 
to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that  account;  for, 
though  the  Church  of  England  might  once  havs 
been  schismatical,  she  had  become  Catholic 
when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Elizabeth  had 
ceased  to  live.f  The  Tories,  however,  were 
not  generally  disposed  to  admit  that  the  reli- 
gious society  to  which  they  were  fondly  at* 
tached  had  originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of 
unity.  They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and 
more  tenable.     They  argued  the  question  as  a 


t  Burnet,  il.  135.  Of  all  attemptii  to  di9tingui^ih  be- 
twi^ftn  the  depritaliona  of  1559,  and  the  Deprivations  of 
1089,  the  most  absurd  was  made  by  Dodw«ll.  See  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  concerning  tho  In- 
depcndiMicy  of  the  Clergy  on  the  lay  Tower,  IG'J". 
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question  of  humanity  and  of  expediency. 
They  spoke  mnch  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  nation  owed  to  the  priesthood ;  of 
the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  order, 
from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  deacon, 
had  recently  defended  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  the  realm ;  of  the  memo- 
rable Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches 
of  the  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be 
found  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population, 
the  barge  of  the  seven  prelates  passed  through 
the  Watergate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness 
with  which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance  of 
menace  and  of  seduction,  done  wfiat  they  con- 
Bcientiousl}''  believed  to  be  right,  had  saved  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was  no  in- 
dulgence to  be  granted  to-  them,  if  they  now 
refused  to. do  what  they  conscientiously  appre- 
hended to  be  wrong  ?  And  where,  it  was  said, 
is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  tenderness? 
Nobody  is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrec- 
tion. They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like  other 
men.  If  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  let  them 
be  hanged.  If  they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  let 
them  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit, 
in  their  public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled  under  those  most  religious 
sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  be  put  in  force.  If  this  be  not 
enough,  let  his  Majesty  be  empowered  to  ten- 
der the  oaths  to  any  clergyman ;  and,  if  the 
oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring  bishop  or 
rector  who  may  be  suspected,  though  he  can- 
not be  legally  convicted,  of  intriguing,  of 
writing,  of  talking,  against  the  present  settle- 
ment, may  be  at  once  removed  from  his  office. 
But  why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and  labori- 
ous minister  of  religion,  whenever  lifts  a  finger 
or  utters  a  word  against  the  government,  and 
who,  as  often  as  ho  performs  morning  and 
evening  service,  prays  from  his  heart  for  a 
blessing  on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Provi- 
dence, but  who  will  not  take  an  oath  which 
seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to 
depose  a  sovereign  ?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is 
necessary  if  we  leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  refuse 
io  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear  with 
their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them,  not- 
withstanding their  prejudices,  as  innocent  and 
useful  members  of  society,  who  else  can  be  en- 
titled to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side. 
They  scrutinised,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by 
hatred,  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  public 
gratitude,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.  It 
was  true  that  bishops  and  priests  had  stood  up 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  late  King;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
he  never  would  have  been  King,  and  that,  bnt 
for  their  adulation  and  their  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  ho  would  never  have  ventured  to  be 

§uilty  of  such  tyranny.     Their  chief  business, 
uring  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  to 
teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to 


domineer.     They  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
Russell,  of  Sidney,  of  every  brave  and  honest 
Englishman  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  at- 
tempting to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.    Neve^  had  they  breathed  a  whis- 
per   against   arbitrary   power    till    arbitrary 
power  began  to  menace  their  own  property 
and  diignity.     Then,   no  doubt,  forgetting  all 
their  old  commonplaces  about  submitting  to 
Nero,  they  had  made -haste  to  save  themselves. 
Grant, — such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  dis- 
putants,— grant  that,    in  saving  themselves, 
they  saved  the  constitution.     Are  we  therefor* 
to  forget  that  they  had  previously  endangered 
it?     And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now  per- 
mitting them  to  destroy  it?     Here  is  a  class  of 
men  closely  connected  with  the  state.    A  large 
part  of  £he  produce  of  the  soil  has  been  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  maintenance.    Their 
chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  do- 
mains,  stately  palaces.      By  this  privileged 
body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  lec- 
tured every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority. 
To  this  privileged  body  has  been  committed 
the  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winches- 
ter, and  Eton,  are  under  priestly  goternment 
By  the  priesthood  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
formed  the  character  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  next  generation.      Of  the  higher 
clergy,  some  have  in  their  gift  numerous  and 
valuable  benefices;  others  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  judges,  who  decide  grave  ques- 
tions affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation  of  their  Majesties*  subjects.    And 
is  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the  state  to  give 
no  guarantee  to  the  state  ?     On  what  principle 
can  it  be  contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ask  from  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from 
a  Bishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of  fidelity  to 
the  government  which  all  allow  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  demand  from   every  layman  who 
serves    the    Crown    in    the    humblest  office? 
Every  exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bread.     For  these  humble  martyrs  of 
passive  obedience  and  hereditary  rights  no- 
body has  a  word  to  say.     Yet  an  ecclesiastical 
magnate  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  emoluments,  patronage,  power,  eqaal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.    It  is  said 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a 
clergyman,  because  he  may  be  punished  if  he 
breaks  the  laws.     Why  is  not  the  same  argu- 
ment urged  in  favour  of  the  layman?    And 
why,  if  the  clergyman  really  means  to  observe 
the  laws,  does  he  scruple  to  take  the  oaths  ? 
The  law  commands  him  to  designate  William 
and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the 
most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion.    The  law  commands  him^  to  pray  that 
the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended  by  a  spe- 
cial providence,  that  they  may  be  victorious 
over  every  enemy,  and  ^at  their  Parliament 
may,  by  divine  guidance,  vb  led  to  take  such  a 
course  as  may  promote  their  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare.    Can   we  believe  that  his  con- 
science will  suffer  him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet 
will  not  suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be 
a  faithful  subject  to  them  ? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring  clergy 
should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  the 
Whigs,   with    some   justice,  replied   that  no ' 
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Btheme  could  be  devised  more  nigust  to  his 
Hig^tj.    The  matter,  they  said,  is  one   of 
public  coDcern,  one  in  irbich  every  English- 
man who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  slave  of  France 
and  of  Bome  has  a  deep  interest.     In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  safety,  to  try  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness  and 
liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign  the 
ctfious  task  of  proscription.     A  law  requiring 
idl  public  functionaries,  civil,  military,  ecclesi- 
aetical,  without  distinction  of  persons,  to  take 
Hie  oaths,  is  at  least  equal.  It  excludes  all  sus* 
pioion  of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of  se- 
cret spying  and  talebearing.  But,  if  an  arbitrary 
discretion  is  left  to  the  Government,  if  one  non- 
juring  priest  is  suffered  to  keep  a  lucrative  bene- 
fice while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren into  the  street,  every  ejection  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed 
•8  a  crime  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 
Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the 
iame  moment,  what  quantity  of  relief  should  be 
granted  to  the  consciences  of  dissenters,  and 
what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Ghurch.     The  King  conceived  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  a  compromise 
agreeable  to  all  parties.     He  flattered  himself 
that  the  Tories  might  be  induced  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  dissenters,  on  condition  that 
the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the  Jacobites. 
He  determined  to  try  what  his  personal  inter- 
vention would  effect.     It  chanced  that,  a  few 
faotirs  after  the  Lords  had  read  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching 
tfie  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
down  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  assent  to  a  law.     From^  the  throne  he  ad- 
dressed both  Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
vish  that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the 
ccListing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Pro- 
testants might  be  admitted  to  publio  employ- 
ment, f    It  was  well  understood  that  he  was 
villing,  if  the  legislature  would  comply  with 
Ids  request,  to  let  clergymen  who  were  already 
beneficed  continue  to  hold  their  benefices  with- 
<mt  swearing  allegiance  to  him.     His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  deserves  undoubtedly  the  praise 
tt  disinterestedness.     It  is  honourable  to  him 
Aat  he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of  con- 
■clence  for  his  subjects  by  giving  up  a  safe- 
guard  of  his  own  crown.     But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  showed  less  wisdom  than 
vortue.      The  only  Englishman  in   his  Privy 
Gonneil  whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was 
correctly  informed,  was  Richard   Hampden ;% 
an«l  Richard  Hampden,  though  a  highly  re- 
apeetable  man,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
aasvrer  for  the  Whig  party  that  he  could  not 
anairer  even  for  his  own  son  John,  whose  tem- 
per, naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exasperated 
into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame. 
Vbe  King  soon  found  that  there  was  in  the 
bsktred   of  the  two  great  factions  an  energy 
frbich  was  wanting  to  their  love.    The  Whigs, 
tiiOfligh  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 


*  Am  to  this  eootrovMinr,  iM  Bamct,  ii.  7,  8,  9 ;  Orajr's 

Xtebatcs,  April  19  and  22,  1089;  Ck>inmoiu»  Jonraals  of 

April  20  and  22 ;  Lord**  Joomals,  April  21. 

>  Tjor^  JouniAli,  March  16,  1089.         $  Bwiiet.  if.  7,  8. 
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that  the  Sacramental  Test  ought  to  be  abolished* 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  thinldng  that 
moment  well  chosen  for  the  abolition ;  and  even 
those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  tlto 
nonconformists  relieved  without  delay  ftrom 
civil  disabilities  were  fully  determined  not  ft» 
forego  the  opportunity  of  humbling  and  punish* 
ing  the  class  to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly 
was  to  be  ascribed  that  tremendous  reflux  of 
publio  feeling  which  had  followed  thtf^dissoln- 
tion  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  To  put  tllB 
Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  starve,  «r 
recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Gospel  at  thdv 
lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many 
years,  was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  reUnr 
quished.  The  Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  si»> 
cerely  respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen 
who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Teel 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  ea> 
tablished  religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendOTed 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  man  however 
eminent  from  any  hardship  however  serious. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  doubtless  for  the  Church 
when  the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  heuses 
of  cathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would  miss 
some  men  renowned  for  piety  and  learning. 
But  it  would  be  a  still  sadder  day  for  tte 
Church,  when  an  Independent  should  bear  tin 
white  staff  or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack. 
Each  party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it  was 
interested :  but  neither  party  would  consent  tO 
grant  favourable  terms  to  its  enemies.  Tll9 
result  was  that  the  nonconformists  remained 
excluded  from  office  in  the  State,  and  the  noD* 
jurors  were  ejected  from  office  in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Ad 
But  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing 
the  Corporation  Aot,  which  bad  been  passed  by 
the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  aAer  ithe  Restora* 
tion,  and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  ali 
municipal  magistrates  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  £nglan(k 
When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  committed,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Tories  that  the  oommittee^should 
be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law 
touching  the  sacrament  Those  Whigs  who  weM 
zealous  for  the  Comprehension  must  have  been 
placed  by  this  motion  in  an  embarrassing  position. ' 
To  vote  for  the  instruction  would  have  been  v^ 
consistent  with  their  principles.  To  vote  against 
it  vvould  have  been  to  break  with  Nottinghanw 
A  middle  course  was  found.  This  adjournment 
of  the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  hnn* 
dred  and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourtoeqs 
and  the  subject  was  not  revived.}  In  the  HouSB 
of  Lords  a  motion  was  made  for  the  abolition  oi 
the  sacramental  test  but  was  rejected  by  a  kurga 
minority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  ill  timed.  A  protest 
was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed  only  by  a  few  peets 
of  no  great  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  thiU 
two  ^eat  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  ia 
general  very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  dut^ 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented  themseln^ 
on  this  occasion. II 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  Horns 


Houses.  But  his  awmory  deetlved  him;  for  the  only  d^ 
visioii  on  the  sub^Mk  ia  th«  House  of  Covsiom  was  thtt 
mentioiied  In  tho  text  It  is  icmarkable  thai  Gwyn  aal 
Rowo.  who  were  tellers  for  the  majority,  were  two  ofUUs 
strongest  Whtgs  in  the  House. 
I  hatdtf  Journals,  Haieh  21, 1660. 
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was  speedily  followed  by  a  debate  on  the  last 
clause  of  the  Comprehension  Bill.  By  that  clause 
ft  was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops  and  priests 
Aould  be  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
osnons,  and  to  suggest  amendments.  On  this 
safajject  the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one 
mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and  spoke  warmly. 
Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  to  be  intrusted  with  this  duty  ? 
Were  tbis» laity  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
When  the  Commission  should  have  made  its  re- 
port, laymen  would  have  to  decide  on  the  recom- 
mendations  contained  in  that  report.  Not  a  line 
tf  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  could  be  altered 
but  by  the  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
The  King  was  a  layman.  Five-sixths  of  the  Lords 
were  laymen.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
aay  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine 
into  a  matter  which  it  was  acknowledged  that 
laymen  must  in  the  last  resort  determine  ?  And 
^Qould  any  thing  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
vpirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion  that  a  cer- 
tain preternatural  power  of  judging  in  spiritual 
Qftses  was  vouchsafe4  to  a  particular  caste,  and  to 
Ihat  caste  alone ;  that  such  men  as  Selden,  as  Hale, 
as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
en  a  collect  or  a-creed  than  the  youngest  and  sil- 
liest chaplain  who,  in  a  remote  manor  house, 
passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale  and  playing  at 
ihovel-board  ?  What  God  had  instituted  no  earthly 
power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of  thinss 
instituted  by  human  beings  a  layman  was  surely 
as  competent  as  a  clergyman  to  judge.  That  the 
Anglican  liturgy  and  canoAs  were  of  purely  human 
institution  the  Parliament  acknowledged  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Commission  for  revision  and 
oanrection.  How  could  it  then  be  maintained  that 
in  such  a  Commission  the  laity,  so  vast  a  majority 

fthe  population,  the  laity,  whose  ediAcation  was 
e  main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
whose  in^oeent  tastes  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
*  suited  in  the  framing  of  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion, ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative  ? 
Precedent  was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  dis- 
t^tion.  Repeatedly  since  the  light  of  reforma-. 
tfon  bad  dawned  on  England  Commissioners  had 
been  empowered  by  law  to  revise  the  canons  ^  and 
cm  every  one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the  Com- 
'  jnissioneu  had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case 
the  prop^d  arrangement  was  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable. For  the  object  of  issuing  the  commis- 
sion was  the  conciliating  of  dissenters ;  and  it  ^as 
ft^erefore  most  desirable  that  the  Commissioners 
daould  be  men  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation 
4iMenters  could  confide.  Would  thirty  such  men 
be  easily  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clerical 
profession  ?  The  duty  of  the  legislature  was  to 
arbitrate  between  two  contending  parties,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Anglican  divines, 
^pd  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  commit  to 
cqe  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  effect  that  laymen  should  be|bined 
with  clergymen  in  the  Commission.  The  contest 
was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat 
among  the  peers,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 


•  LonlB'  Joura&ls,  April  6, 1680 ;  Burnet,  li.  10. 

t  ConmoDs*  Jonrnals,  March  28,  April  1,  1680;  Puis 
QfeMtte^  April  S8.  Put  of  tlie  pMM««  la  the  Parte  Oa- 
jllkte  is  worth  quoting.  « 11  7  •nt,  ss  Jour  14  (If  sMh  88), 
u«  grand«  contflstaUon  dans  la  Obambre  Basso,  snr  In 
vropoiritJon  qnl  fut  Mte  de  rera«ttva  les  stenoRS  aptvs  les 
htm  do  Ptsqnes  obsoir^os  toajoars  par  PJfigUso  Angli- 
dka^    Los  Protostans  ooafbrniistes  furent  de  est  avis;  ot 


benton  winniug  at  almost  any  price  the  goocHrill 
of  his  brethren,  argued  with  all  his  oonstitutional 
warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  The  nurnbert 
on  the  division  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  The 
consequence  was  that,  according  to  tli^  rules  of 
the  House,  the  amendment  was  lost* 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  sent 
down  t6  the  Commons.  There  it  would  easily 
have  been  carried  hy  two  to  one,  if  it  had  beea 
supported  by  all  the  friends  of  religious  liberty 
But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could 
count  on  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low 
Churchmen.  Those  members  who  wished  weO 
to  Nottingham's  plan  saw  that  they  were  ooV 
numbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  began  to 
meditate  a  retreat  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  which  united  all  suffrages.  Tba 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  Convocation  should  be 
summoned  together  with  a  Parliament;  and  it 
might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  ol 
a  Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when 
changes  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
were  under  consideration.  But,  in  consequeooe 
of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Elstates  of. 
the  Realm  had  been  brought  together  during  tba 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  there  was  no  Convocation. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  House  should  advise  ths 
King  to  take  measures  for  supplying  this  defect, 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  shoukl 
not  be  decided  till  the  clergy  bad  had  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  declaring  their  opinion  through  the  an- 
cieht  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  general  ao- 
clamation.  The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  sea 
such  honour  done  to  the  priesthood.  Those  Whijps 
who  were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill  we« 
well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly  for  a  yeai^ 
probably  for  ever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  for  ths 
Coraprehension'Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape 
without  a  defeat.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  not 
without  hopes  that  mild  and  liberal  counsels  might 
prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate.  An  addres« 
requesting  William  to  summon  the  Convocatjoa 
was  voted  without  a  division :  the  concurrence  rf 
the  Lords  was  asked :  the  Lords  concurred :  the 
address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by  both 
Houses:  the  King  promised  that  he  would,  at  a  cod- 
venient  season,  do  what  his  Parliament  desired^ 
and  Nottingham's  Bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  p*)* 
ceedings  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  as 
sembly  of  High  Churchmen :  but  nothing  is  moss 
certain  than  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  weA 
either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  Churchmen  at  all 
A  very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrenos 
had  taken  place,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  highly 
significant  as  an  indicat^n  of  the  temper  of  the 
majority.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  Houas 
ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  adjouia 
over  the  Eastfer  holidays.  The  Puritans  and  Lar 
titudinarians  objected  :  there  was  a  sharp  debata: 
the  High  Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide^ 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many  grave  person^ 
the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  nine  o*clock  on  Easter 
Monday;  and  there  was  a  long  and  busy  sitting.! 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the  stronger 
proof  which  the  Commons  gave  that  they  we» 


loo  Profibytiriens  ompo^roat  i  U  plurality  des  toU  qus 
I08  sAaneoi  rcoommooooixriont  lo  Lundy,  oooonde  festodp 
Pneqiws.*'  Tho  Low  Cburohmon  are  frequently  d«ia|- 
Dated  OS  Pnabrterians  hj  the  French  and  Dutch  writopl 
of  that  age.  There  were  not  twentj'  Presbjterians,  Iff* 
perly  so  called,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  See  A  Smith 
anji  CaUor'B  plain  Dialogue  about  Wttig  and  Itory,  UVO. 
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hx  indeed  from  feeling  extreme  reverence  or  ten- 
derness for  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  bill  for 
settling  the  oaths  bad  just  come  clown  from  the 
Lords  framed  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  clergy 
All  lay  fnnctionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
<0Sce.  But  it  was  provided  that  every  divine  who 
tf  ready  held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  hold  it 
without  swearing,  unless  the  government  should 
see  reason  to  call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance 
df  his  loyalty.  Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to 
bis  character,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  conciliate 
bis  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in  the 
IJpper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the 
Lower  House  the  feeling  against  the  Jacobite 
priests  was  irresistibly  strong.  On  the  very  day 
tax  which  that  House  voted,  without  a  diviston, 
the  address  requesting  the  King  to  summon  the 
(Jpnvocation,  a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried 
vhich  required  every  person  who  held  any  ec- 
<^stastical  or  academical  preferment  to  take  the 
omhs  by  the  first  of  August,  1(^89,  on  pain  of  sus^ 
pension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  fVom  that 
4^y,  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for  reconsidera- 
^pn.  If,  on  the  first  of  February  1690,  he  still 
(mtitiued  obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived. 
jThe  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Lords.  The  Lords  adhered  to  their  original  re- 
solution. Conference  af\er  conference  was  held. 
Qompromise  af\er  conopromise  was  suggested. 
From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come 
do^n  to  us  it  appears  that  every  argument  in 
favour  of  lenity  was  forcibly  urged  by  Burnet. 
But  the  Commons  were  firm:  time  pressed:  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  inconvenience 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service ;  and 
the  peers  very  reluctantly  gave  way.     They  at 

te  same  time  added  a  clnnse  empowering  the 
ing  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances  out  of  the 
-forfeited  benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen 
The  number  of  clergy  men  thus  favoured  wasjnotto. 
exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was  not  to  exceed 
one-third  of  the  income  forfeited.  Some  zealous 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulg- 
ence :  hut  the  Commons  were  content  with  the  v\o 
tyy  which  they  won,  and  justly  thought  it  wotild 
be  ungracious  to  refuse  so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short 
^ne,  by  the  festivities  and  solemnities  of  the 
pronation.  When  the  day  fixed  fbr  that  great 
ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
fldlved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns 
irere  thenceforward  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  nation.  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to  swear  that,  in 
temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  according  to 
law,  and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But 
sbout  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the 
^iritual  institutions  of  the  realm  there  was  much 
4^bate.  Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise 
nmply  to  maintaiu  the  Protestant  religion  esta- 
bJished  by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to  maintain 


*  Aeeounts  of  what  pMsed  at  the  Confereoees  will  be 
Amnd  IzL  Um  JoarmJs  of  the  Ilooies,  and  deseiTe  to  be 


■Yi. 


h  Joatnals,  March  91, 1689 ;  Grey's  Debates. 
i  I  will  quote  eome  expre^idons  which  have  been  pre- 
msrwed  in  the  conoiee  reports  of  these  debates.  Those  ex- 
preeaions  are  quite  decisiye  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
&»th  was  nnderstood  by  the  legislators  who  fHmed  it. 
Mo^roTe  said,  ** There  is  no  oocaAion  for  this  proviso.  .  It 
^anot  be  ima^ned  that  anr  bill  from  hence  will  ever  de- 
stroy the  legislative  power.**  Pinch  said,  *'  The  words  *  es- 
tel>y|)ied  by  law,'  hiiider  not  the  King  from  passing  any 


that  religion  as  it  should  be  hereafter  establislT^d 
by  law?  The  majority  preferred  the  former 
phrase.  The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  tlro^el 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension.  But  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  the  two  phrase* 
really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath, 
however  it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  tha 
Sovereign  in  his  executive  capacity  only.  This 
was  indeed  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  itm 
transaction.  Any  compact  may  be  annulled  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  party  who  alone  is  entitled 
to  claim  the  performance.  It  was  never  doubted 
by  the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  hM 
bound  himself  under  the  most  awf^il  imprecationa 
to  pay  a  debt,  may  lawfully  withhold  payment  If 
the  creditor  is  willing  to  cancel  the  obligation. 
And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  assurance,  exacted 
fVom  a  Ring  by  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom,  caa 
bind  him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at 
a  future  tim^  be  the  wish  of  those  Estates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  and  was  rapidly 
passed  through  every  stage.  After  the  third  reach- 
ing, a  foolish  man  stood  up  to  propose  a  rideii 
declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  restrain 
the  Sovereign  from  consenting  to  any  change  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  provided  alway* 
that  episcopacy  and  a  written  form  of  prayer  wem 
retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  motion  was 
exposed  by  several  eminent  members.  Such  a 
clause,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the  King 
under  pretence  of  settinit  him  free.  The  corona- 
tion oath,  they  said,  was  never  intended  to  tram- 
mel him  in  his  legislative  capacity.  L^ave  that 
oath  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  m»- 
understand  it.  No  prince  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  two  Houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  Veto  on  laws  which 
they  may  hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  welW 
being  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince  should  m 
strangely  misapfirehend  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  divine,  any 
lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should 
pass,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  corona- 
tion oath  is  meant  to  prevent  the  King  from  giving 
his  assent  to  bills  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  and  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  may  follow.  These  arguments^ 
were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso 
was  rejected  without  a  division.f 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  mtist 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed 
the  coronation  oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  King 
in  his  legislative  capacity.^  Unhappily,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  a  scruple,  which  those 
statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  en- 
tertained by  any  human  being,  fbund  its  way  into 
a  mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow 
and  obstinate  by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated 
and  excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed,  ba^« 
the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  tyrants  produced  evils 
greater  than  those  which  were  brought  on  our 
country  by  that  fatal  consoientionsness.     A  con- 


bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proriso  makes  U» 
scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion  for  It.'*  Eawyer  sai4| 
'*  This  is  the  first  proviso  of  this  nature  that  ever  was  ia 
any  bill.  It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power.*'  Sit 
Robert  Cotton  said,  **  Thongh  the  proviso  looks  well  and 
healing,  yet  it  s^ms  to  Imply  a  defcet.  Not  able  to  altsr 
laws  as  occaaion  reqnireal  This,  inst«>ad  of  one  sonipl^ 
raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bonnd  up  to  the  eecleataatf 
eal  ftovemraent  that  yoa  canaot  make  any  new  laws 
without  such  a  proviso.'*  Sir  Tbomaa  Ue  said,  « It  wilt 
I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws  cannot  be  made  w)gtoat 
such  a  proviso :  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside." 
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juncture  singularly  auspicious,  a  conjuncture  at 
which  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have 
freconciled  races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might 
have  made  the  British  islands  one  truly  United 
Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  '  The  op- 
portunity, once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two 
generations  of  public  men  have  since  laboured 
with  imperfect  success  to  repair  the  error  which 
was  then  corrimitted;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  continue 
to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  Bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed 
tfie  Upper  House  without  amendment.  All  the 
preparations  were  complete ;  and,  on  the  eleventh 
cf  April,  the  coronation  took  place.  In  some 
things  it  differed  from  ordinary  coronations.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in 
tlie  Exchequer  Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely 
Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen  Regnant,  was  in- 
augurated in  all  things  like  a  King,  was  girt  with 
the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and  presented 
witlt  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid. 
None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy 
ibould  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles.  Bui 
tfie  Jacobites  saw,  with  concern,  that  many  Lords 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  King's  crown  was 
oarried  by  Grafton,  the  Queen's  by  Somerset.  The 
pointed  sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice, 
was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Ormond  was  Lord  High 
Constable  for  the  day,  and  ro<ie  up  the  Hall  on  the 
tight  hand  of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  liis  glove  on  the  pavement,  and  thrice 
doffed  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who 
tfiould  gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the 
gorgeous  train  of  the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and 
gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,  whose 
iather,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 
Ihe  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant* 
The  show  of  Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance;  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Compton.  On  one  side  of 
(J^mpton,  the  paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop 
at  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven  con- 
fessors of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  side, 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet,  the  junior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his 
wonted  ability,  and  more  than  his  wonted  taste 
•nd  judgment  His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse 
was  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  by  malig- 
nity.    He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded : 


and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  animated 
peroration  in  which  he  implored  heaven  to  b)eH 
the  royal  pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love,  with 
obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors,  and  faithful 
allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  armies,  with  victori, 
with  peace,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  gloriom 
and  more  durable  than  those  which  then  glittered 
on  the  altar  of  the  Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest 
hums  of  the  Common8.t 

On  the  whole  the  ceremony  went  off  well,and 
produced  something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed, 
and  transient,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceditig 
December.    The  day  was,  in  London  and  in  tnanv 
other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing.    Tab 
churches  were  filled  in  the  rooming :  the  al>e^ 
noon  was  spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted,  rockets  discharged, 
ami  windows  lighted  up.    The  Jacobites  hoM^ 
ever  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abiindaot 
matter   for  scurrility  and  saro^m.     They  cont* 
plained  bitterly,  that  the  way  from  the  hall  to  tito 
western  door  of  the  Abbey  had  been  lined  by 
Dutch  soldiers.    Was  it  seemly  that  an  English 
king  should  enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments with  the  English  nation  behind  a  triplb 
hedge  of  foreign  swords  and  bayonets  1    Littib 
affrays,  such  as,  at  every  great  pageant,  almost 
inevitably  take  place  between  those  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business  it  is  ID 
keep  the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated 
with  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.    One  of  the  alien 
mercenaries   had  backed   his   horse  against  an 
honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.     Another  bad  rudely 
pushed  bank  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  hie 
musket     On  such  grounds  as  these  the  strangea 
were  compared  to  those  Lord  Danes  whose  insD- 
lence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  the  AngB>> 
saxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacift 
But  there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  census 
than  the  coronation  medal,  which  really  was  ab* 
surd  in  design  and  mean  in  execution.     A  cbartoc 
appeared  conspicuous  on  the  reverse ;  and  plaib 
people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  thb  etiy 
blem  had  to  do  with  William  and  Mary.  The  disaf 
fected  wits  solved  the  difiiculty  by  suggesting  that 
the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that  chariot  which  a  Ro- 
man princess,  lost  to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious  husband 
drove  over  ihe  still  warm  remains  of  her  father^ 

Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at 
his  festive  season.  Three  garters  which  hajh 
pened  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  wc» 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Scbombeig- 
Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by 


^  Lsdy  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls 
« pretty  little  Lady  Henrietta/'  and  **  the  bent  child  in  the 
vorld**  (Diary,  Jan.  1687-8),  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
Barl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  non  of  the  un&rtunate  Dake  of 
Ifonmonth. 

t  The  sermon  deeervefl  to  ba  read.  8m  the  London  Ga* 
•ette  of  April  14,  1689;  Krelyn's  Diary;  Narcissus  Lut^ 
ti:eir8  Diary;  and  the  defipatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors 
ti^he  States  Oeneral. 

t  A  specitaen  of  the  pitMs  which  the  Jaoobites  wrote  on 
mu  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Bomers  Tracts.  The  Ja- 
Abitc  TATses  were  generally  too  loathsome  to  be  quoted. 
I  select  come  of  the  most  decent  lines  ftom  a  very  rare 
laampon: 

**The  eleyenth  of  April  has  oome  about, 
To  Westmiutter  w«mt  the  rabble  rout, 
In  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  cloutSi 
A  dainty  flns  King  indeed. 

**  Deseendsd  he  is  from  the  Orangs  tree ; 
But  if  I  can  tthA  his  destiny, 
He'll  once  more  descend  from  another  treSk 
A  dainty  fine  ilhig  Indeed. 


**  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man, 
But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can ; 

f         Ue  has  th«  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legsof  a  nans, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 

A  Frenchman,  named  Le  Noble,  who  had  been  b«ni»BM 
from  his  own  country  for  his  crimes,  but,  by  the  oonni- 
vanoe  of  the  police,  lurlced  in  Paris,  and  earned  a  prrca* 
rions  livelihood  as  a  bookseller's  hack,  published  on  this 
occasion  two  pasquinades,  now  extremely  pcaree,  "]> 
Couronnement  tie  Quillemot  et  de  Ouillemette,  aree  fe 
i'ermon  du  grand  Doeteur  Burnet,'*  and  "  Le  Festin  « 
Guillemot"  In  wit,  taste,  and  good  r^npe.  Le  NoblsTl 
writings  are  not  inferior  to  the  Rnglisfa  poem  which  I 
have  quot«*d.  He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tork 
and  the. Bishop  of  London  bad  a  boxing  maiieh  In  t^ 
Abbey;  that  the  champion  rode  up  the  Hail  on  an  asj 
which  turned  restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  Ubie  with 
ail  the  plate ;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in  alight  ds- 
tween  the  peers  armed  with  stools  and  blanches,  and  the 
cooks  armnd  with  spits.  This  sort  of  pleasantry,  straufs 
to  say.  fbnnd  renders :  and  the  writer's  portrait  was  iton*- 
pously  enamved  with  the  motto  **  Latrantos  ride :  (•  tos 
flunamanet" 
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Vhicb  tlioy  must  heneeforth  be  designated.  Darfby 
iMcarae  Marquess  of  Caermartben,  Qiurchill  EUirl 
at  Marlborough,  lind  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland 
Mordaant  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth,  not  with- 
dht  some  murmaring  on  the  part  of  old  £xclu- 
flbnists,  who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their 
Protestant  Duke,  and  who  had  hoped  that  his  at- 
ttfinder  would  be  reversed,  and  that  his  title  would 
be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  remarked 
tfiat  the  name  of  Halifax  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
tf  promotions.  None  oonld  doubt  that  he  might 
CBsiiy  hare  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal 
4bn>Det ;  and,  though  he  was  honourably  distin- 
guished from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his 
aoorn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he  de- 
tfred  honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of 
Wtiich  he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was 
vn  worthy  of  his  fine  understanding.  The  tmtb  is 
that  his  ambition  was  at  this  time  chilled  by  his 
fears.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  hinted  his 
apprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
King's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase :  the 
government  was  disjointed,  the  clergy  and  the 
SErmy  disaifected,  the  parliament  torn  by  factions : 
«lvil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the 
empire:  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a 
moment  a  minister,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  might 
well  be  uneasy ;  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had 
to  much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who  might  not 
improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at 
which  both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these 
reasons  Halifax  deterihined  to  avoid  all  ostenta- 
tion of  power  and  influence,,  to  disarm  envy  by  a 
studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach  to  him- 
«^f  by  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  gra- 
Ittade  might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter-re- 
volution. The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would 
be  th^tirae  of  trial.  If  the  government  got  safe 
tfiroogh  the  summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external  policy  were 
cnnQTy  day  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
The  work  at  which  William  had  toiled  indefati- 
gSbly  during  many  gloomy  and  anxious  years 
was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coalition 
iras  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  con- 
flict was  at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe 
iroald  have  to  defend  himself  against  England 
adlied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Ger- 
■lanic  and  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to 
have  no  ally  except  the  Sultan,  who  was  waging 
VPBT  against  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  taken  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
had  struck  the  first  blow  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  parry  it.  .  But  that  blow,  though  heavy, 
-was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have 
been  mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced 
«n  the  Batavian  frontier,  William  and  his  army 
would  probably  have  been  detained  on  the  con- 
ttiMiit,  and  iamca  might  have  continued  to  govern 
I^ogland.  Happily  Lewis,  under  an  infatuation 
wkich  many  pious  Protestants  confidently  as- 
cribed to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  ne- 
^ected  the  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made  a  great 
diaphiy  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  splendid  achievements 
eould  {froduce  nothing  more  than  an  illilfhination 
and  a  Te  Deum.    A  French  army  under  the 


*  Bftrmbj'a  Hemolnu 

t  ¥m  th«  history  of  the  dsvastation  of  ths  Pslsttaate, 
nee  the  Memoirs  of  La  Fare,  Dangeau,  MatUoie  da  la 
V»j«tla,  ViUsrfi.  and  Saint  Simon,  aad  tta«  Monthly  Her- 
'   I  for  March  aad  April,  108».    Th«  pMapblnta  and 


command  of  Marshal  Dnras  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princi- 
palities. But  this  expedition,  thoygh  it  had  bef^ia 
completely  successful,  and  though  the  skill  and 
vigour  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  had 
excited  general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly 
afiect  the  event  of  tlie  tremendous  struggle  whiclk 
was  approach!  ng.  France  would  soon  be  attacked 
on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duraa 
long  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocioiN 
thought  rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvois,  who,  in  mili- 
tary affiiirs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  H^ 
was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  tm 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by 
kiMwledge  ofall  that  related  to  the  administration 
of  war,  but  of  a  savage  and  ob<lurate  nature,  fl 
the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained, 
they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Pala- 
tinate was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  f\]>- 
nish  no  supplies  to  the  Germans.  The  ironhearted 
statesman  submitted  his  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise,  to  Lewia ; 
and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  assented. 
Dnras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen 
years  earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fin* 
country.  But  the  ravages  committed  by  Turenna, 
though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory, 
were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horrora 
of  this  second  devastation.  The  French  com- 
mander announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  hu- 
man beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of 
grace,  and  tliat  within  that  time,  they  must  shift 
for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  whiok 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  ii»- 
numerable  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and 
hunger:  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  ofall 
the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggaM) 
who  had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and  shop- 
keepera.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction 
began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market- 
place, every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every 
country  seat,  within  the  devoted  provinces.  Tha 
fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  wem 
ploQ|fhed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  leA  on  the  fertifei 
plains  near  what  had  once  been  FrankenthaL 
Not  a  vine,  not- an  almond  tree,  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  onea 
been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was  shown  to 
palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  tha 
il  Instrious  dead.  The  farfamed  castle  of  the  Elea- , 
tor  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tha 
adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay 
were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  which  Maa- 
heim  had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhios. 
The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished, 
and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Ceesaia. 
The  coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  wem 
scattered  to  the  winds.f  Treves,  with  its  fhir 
bridge,  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  venerabhi 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  m 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neigh  boa  ring 


broadsides  are  too  nomrroai  te  quote.  One  lnroadsU% 
entitled  **  A  tnie  Aoeoaat  of  the  bavtarous  Cruelties  eoia- 
mitted  by  the  Freaeh  in  tbe  PaAatiaate  io  Jaauaiy  and 
Vebiaairy  lMt,»  is  ttthaya  Ike  Moaixestarkable. 
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nations,  by  the  silenoe  and  confusion  of  his  flat- 
terers, and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife.  He 
had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly  married 
to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his 
natural  children^  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any 
woman  who,  with  so  little  romance  in  her  tem- 
per, has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her  early  years 
had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her 
first  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing 
burlesque  farces  and  poems.  When  she  attracted 
the  notice  of  her  sovereign,  she  could  no  longer 
-boast  of  youth,  or  beauty :  but  she  possessed  in  an 
(■traordinary  degree  those  more  lasting  charms, 
which  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and 
care,  prize  most  highly  in  a  female  companion. 
Her  character  was  such  as  has  been  well  com- 
pared to  that  soA  greenon  which  the  eye,  weaned 
by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.  A  just  understanding ;  an  inexhaustible 
yet  never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and 
sprightly  conversation;  a  temper  of  which  the 
serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  ruflled ;  a  tact 
which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as 
the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours :  such 
were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  first  the  coufldential  friend,  and  then  the 
spouse,  of  the  proudesf^and  most  powerful  of 
European  kings.  It  was  said  that  Lewis  had 
been  wirh  difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments 
i|nd  veliement  entreaties  of  liouvois  from  de- 
daring  her  Queen  of  France.  It  is  certain  that 
ibe  regarded  Louvois  as  her  enemy.  Her 
hatred  of  him,  co-operating  perhaps  with  better 
feelings,  induced  her  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  Rhine.  She  appealed  to 
those  sentiments  of  compassion  wliich,  though 
weakened  by  many  corrupting  influences,  were 
not  altogether  extinct  in  jier  husband*s  mind,  and 
10  those  sentiments  of  religion  which  had  too 
oAen  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the 

g resent  ^occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
[e  relented  :  and  Treves  was  spared.*  In  truth 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  com- 
tuitted  a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  degree 
lessened  (he  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed 
their  animosity,  and  had  furnished  them  with 
inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.  The  cry  of 
vengeance  rose  on  every  side.  Whatever  scruple 
either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  might  have 
felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.  Lewis  accused  the  Emperor 
and  the  Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed  the 
Muse  of  the  Church ;  of  having  allied  themselves 
,  witban  usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion 
«f  the  great  schism ;  of  having  been  accessary  to 
tfae  ibul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who 
was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  zeal  for  the  true  reli- 
Kion.  James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his 
brothers  also  in  the  iiaith,  against  the  unnatural 


*  MamoirB  of  Saint  Simon. 

1 1  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  Leopold's  letter  to 
James  :'*Nuae  aatem  quo  looo  res  nOBtr«  sint,  ut  Sereni- 
tftti  VMtna  avsUlnm  pnestari  poasU  a  nolris,  qui  non  Tar^ 
sioo  taatom  bello  implksiti,  sed  Insuper  etiam  emdeiissimo 
et  iolquinaimo  a  Oallis,  rerum  suaram,  ut  putabant,  Id 
Aof lia  securis.  contra  datam  fldem  impeditl  sumns,  Ipsl- 
tostSerenitaUyestraJadioamlamreHnquimas.  .  .-.aalli 
Don  tantum  in  nostrum  at  toUus  CfarUtianas  orbis  perni- 
Slam  feedifraga  arma  cam  Jnnitis  Bancm  Orvcls  hostibQa 
soeiarv  te  siM  dneant;  bM  etlam  in  imperio,  paiMlaa 
patfkUa  eamnlaado,  arbas  deditiooa  oecupatas  eontra 
datam  fld»m  immf  sis tstbatkniptaanf in. aahaiiitBa dirt- 


children  and  the  rebellious  snljects  who^  had 
driven  him  into  exile.     But  there  was  little  di& 
culty  in  framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  t&S 
reproaches  of  Lewis  and  to  the  supplications  ol 
James.     Leopold  and  Charles  declared  that  they 
had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defeno^ 
leagued  themselves  with  heretics,  till  their  enemy 
had,  for  purposes  of  unjust  aggression,  leagued hin^ 
self  with  Mahometans.     Nor  was  this  the  worst 
The  French  King)  not  content  with  assisting  tife 
Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  himself  trea^ 
ing  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  baf« 
shocked  the  very  Moslem.   His  infidel  allies,  to  d) 
them  justice,  had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danubi 
such  outrages  against  the  edifices  and  the  membeis 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  he  who  called 
himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  pe»> 
petrating  on  the  Rhine.     On  these  grounds,  tile 
princes  to  whom  James  had  appealed  replied  by 
appealing,  with   many  professions  of  good  wiQ 
and  compassion,  to  himself.  He  was  surely  too  just 
tu  blame  them  for  thinkiugthat  itwas  their  first  duty 
to  defend  their  own  people  against  such  outrages 
as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  deserter  for  cat  ^ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  wIb 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring,  the  powers  hostile  to  France  were  gather- 
ing their  strength  for  a  great  eflbrt,  and  were  in 
constant  communication  with  ot>e  another.  As 
the  season  for  military  operations  approached,  tfaa 
solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  God  of 
battles  came  forth  in  rapid  succession.  Tfas 
manifesto  of  the  Germanic  body  appeared  in  Feb* 
ruary  ;  that  of  the  States  General  in  March  ;  that 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April  ^  and  that 
of  Spain  in  May.  f 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  ooronatton 
was  over,  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to 
take  into  consideration  the  late  proceedings  of  ths 
French  king.}  In  t'lie  debnte,  that  hatred  of  the 
powerful,  unscrupulous  and  imperious  LewiS) 
which  had,  during  twenty  years  of  vassalage 
festered  in  the  hearts  of  English naen,  broke 
violently  forth.  He  was  called  the  most  ChtistiaB 
Turk,  the  most  Christian  ravager  of  Christendom, 
the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated 
on  Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel  allies 
would  have  been  ashamed  ||  A  committee,  coi>> 
sisting  chiefly  of  ardent  Whigs,  w^as  appointed  ts 
prepare  an  address.  John  Hampden,  the  roost 
ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  put  into  thechaia; 
and  he  produced  a  composition  too  long,  too  rhe- 
torical, and  too  vituperative  to  suit  the  lips  of  tiis 
Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  Invectives 
against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper  in 
which  the  House  then  was,  have  passed  without 
censure,  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
severe  reflections  on  the  character  and  admini»- 
ttation  of  Charles  t]»e  Second,  whose  ipemory, 
in  spite  of  all  his  fttults,  wms  aflSsctionately 
cherished  by  the  Tories.  There  were  soma 
very  intelligible  allusions  to  Charlea's  dealingi 


pens  direptas  fUnditiu  ezsclndere  aut  llammis  delere^ 
Palatia  Principom  ab  omni  antiqultaUi  inter  saeTlsftima 
bellorum  Inoendia  Intacta  servata  exnrere,  templa  spoil- 
are,  deditittos  ia  servitutam  more  apud  barbaros  nnitaSs 
abducera,  decii<^ue  passim,  imprimis  varo  etiaja^ia  Catho- 
licorum  ditionibuB,  aJia  horrenda,  et  ipaam  Xuroorum 
tyrannfdem  superantia  immanitatia  et  saevitbe  azmpla 
coere  pro  lado  taabcnt" 


X  8«e  tbe  London  Qaaettes  of  Feb.  25,  March  11.  April 
'lay  2,  and  the  Monthly  Mercoriaai.     dome  of  tlie  !>«• 
(tioas  will  be  «»aad  la 
Hpiamatiftae. 
2  Commons'  Jooraals,  April  1ft,  10,  IMO. 


22,  May  2,  and  the  Monthly  Mercoriaai. 

elamtioBs  will  be  Ibaad  la  ]>amont^s  Oorps  Vnivaxwl 

gOUbaiaoa. 
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with  the  ooort  of  Veiyailles,  and  to  th«  foreign 
woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a 
make  in  bis  boeom.  The  House  was  with  good 
reason  dissatisfied.  The  aiMress  was  recom- 
mitted, and,  haying  been  made  more  concise,  and 
less  declamatory  and  acrimonions,  was  approved 
and  presented.*  William's  attention  was  called 
to  the  wrongs  whioh  France  bad  done  to  him  and 
to  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  aMnred  that,  when- 
0rer  he  should  resort  to  arms  for  the  redress  of 
tfiose  wrongs,  he  should  be  heartily  snpponed  by 
bis  people.  He  thanked  the  Commons  warmly. 
Ambition,  he  said,  should  never  induce  him  to 


draw  the  sword  ;  but  he  had  no  choice ;  Franc* 
had  already  attacked  England ;  and  it  was  necee- 
sary  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defence.  A  few 
days  later  war  was  proclaimed.t 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Com- 
mons in  their  address,  and  by  the  King  in  hhi 
manifesto,  the  roost  serious  was  the  interferenoe 
of  Lewis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  that  coan* 
try  great  eventit  had,  during  several  months,  Ib^ 
lowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  thoaa 
events  it  is  now  time  to  relate  the  history,  a  hi^ 
tory  dark  with  crime  and  sorrow,  yet  full  of  in* 
terest  and  instructioiu 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


WILLIAM  had  assumed,  together  ^^''nh  the 
title  of  King  of  England,  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland.  For  all  our  jurists  then  regarded  Ire- 
land as  a  mere  colony,  more  important  indeed 
tlian  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  like 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  dependent 
en  the  mother  country, and  bound  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  the  mother  country  bad 
•ailed  to  the  throne 4 

In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found  Ireland 
emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
colony.  As  early  as  the  year  1686,  James  had 
determined  to  make  that  island  a  place  of  arms 
which  might  overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place 
of  refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in 
Great  Briiain,  the  members  of  his  Church  might 
find  refuge.  With  this  view  he  had  exerted  ail 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. The  execution  of  his  design  he  had  in- 
trusted, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
eounsellors,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  In 
the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was  complete. 
The  highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and 
In  the  Courts  of  Justice,  were  with  scarcely  an 
eKception,  filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger,  named 
Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been  detected  in  for- 
gery, who  bad  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the 
House-  of  Lords  at  Westminster,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally  de- 
ficient in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  natural  good 
■^nse  and  acuteness  by  which  the  want  of  legal 
knowledge  has  sometimes  been  supplied,  was 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he 
had  apostatized  from  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
this  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to  wash  out  even 
the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 
On  the  bench  of  justice  he  declared  that  there 
was  not  one  heretic  in  forty  thousand  who  was 
not  a  villain.  He  oAen,  aAer  hearing  a  cause  in 
nrhich  tlie  interests  of  his  Church  were  concerned, 
postponed  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a 
Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.J 
Thomas  Nugent,  a  Roman  Catholic  who  had  never 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except  by  his 
brogue  and  his  blunders,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench. I  Stephen  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
\rhose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed 
even  by  the  enemies  of  bis  nation  and  religion, 
but  whose  known  hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 
aKcited  the  most  painful  apprehensions  in  the 

•  CommoDS*  JoarnAls,  April  19, 84, 26, 1689. 

t  The  Dedftratioa  is  dsted  on  the  7tfa  of  May,  bat  wss 
not  pablisbed  In  the  U>DdoB  GMette  tUl  the  IStb. 

X  The  general  Oflnton  of  the  KngUsh  on  tbie  satOeci  it 
«i|«&rly  exnreffcd  in  a  little  tract  ontttltnl  '*  Aphorii'm*  re- 
Ixting  to  th«  Kingdom  of  Irvlaud,"  «h:cb  npiwanid  during 
Uii»  Yacancj  of  the  tbr«.ne. 


minds  of  all  who  held  property  nnder  that  Act, 
was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.Tf  Richard 
Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read  lawyer,  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  education,  was  Attorney-General.** 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  waa 
still  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas:  but  two 
Roman  Catholic  Judges  sate  with  him.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges,  Daly,  was  a 
man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity.  The 
matters  however  which  came  before  the  Court  ol 
Common  Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment  Even 
the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time  almost  deserted. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  overflowed  with  busi- 
ness; for  it  was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from 
which  no  writ  of  error  lay  to  England,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  court  in  which  the  English 
could  be  oppressed  and  pillaged  without  hope  of 
redress.  Rice,  it  was  said,  had  declared  that 
they  should  have  from  him  exactly  what  the  la>«, 
construed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  gave  them, 
and  nothing  more.  What,  in  his  opinion,  the  lav^ 
strictly  construed,  gave  them,  they  could  easily 
infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he  became  a 
judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth.  **  I  will  drive,** 
he  used  to  say,  *^a  coach  and  six  through  ihm 
Act  of  Settlement."  He  now  carried  his  threat 
daily  into  execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they  pro- 
duced before  him ;  that,  when  their  titles  were  to 
he  set  aside,  the  rankest  forgeries,  the  most  ii>- 
famous  witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  counte- 
nance. To  his  court  his  countrymen  came  in 
multitudes  with 'writs  of  ejectment  and  writs  of 
trespass.  In  his  court  the  government  attacked 
at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs 
in  Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pro- 
nouncing all  those  charters  forfeited.  The  muni- 
cipal corporations,  about  a  hundred  in  numbex, 
had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  tha 
reformed  religion  and  of  the  English  interest,  and 
had  consequently  been  regarded  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  with  an  aversion  which  cannot 
be  thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable.  Had  those 
bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judicious  and  in»- 
partial  manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained 
might  have  been  pardoned.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  one  exclusive  system  had  been  swept  away 
only  to  make  room  for  another.  The  boroughs 
were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 


i  Klng'uState'of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  li.  6,  and  Ul.  $. 

n  King,  ill.  8.  aarendon  in  a  letter  to  Rochester  (Jane 
1,1686),  calls  Nugent  *'a  very  troublesome,  ImperUneAt 
cwatUM."  t  King.  Hi.  a. 

*•  King,  II.  6,  III.  8.  Clsrendon  In  a  letter  to  Ormond 
(Sep.  28.  1686),  rp^aks  highly  of  NsKle'*  knowli^lgf  and 
ability,  but  in  the  Diary  JJan.  81,  16S6-7),  calU  hlai  *'« 
covetuos,  ambtUoUi  man.*' 
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Gfewn.  Towna  in  which  almost  every  house- 
holder was  an  English  Protestant  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  IriBh  Roman  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  new  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen 
the  places  over  which  they  were  appointed  to 
bear  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  Sheriffs,  to 
whom  belonged  the  execution  of  writs  and  the 
nomination  of  juries,  were  selected  in  almost 
every  instance  from  the  caste  whjch  had,  till  very 
recently,  been  excluded  from  all  public  trust.  It 
was  affirmed  that  some  of  these  important  func- 
tionaries had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft, 
dithers  had  been  servants  to  Protestants ;  and  the 
Protestants  added,  with  bitter  scojn,  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  country  when  this  was  the  case; 
for  that  a  menial  who  had  gleaned  the  plate  and 
nibbed  down  the  horse  of  an  English  gentleman 
might  pass  for  a  civili&ed  being,  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives 
had  been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.  To 
such  sheriffs  no  colonist,  even  if  he  had  been  so 
strangely  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment,  dared 
to  intrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
mouths,  been  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the 
Otitic  population.  The  transfer  of  the  military 
power  had  been  not  less  complete.  The  army, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  had  been 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascend ency,- 
bad  cease<l  to  exist.  Whole  regiments  had  been 
dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six  thousand  Pro- 
testant veterans,  deprived  of  their  bread,  were 
brooding  in  retirement  over  their  wrongs,  or  had 
crossed  the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of  William. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  long 
suffered  oppression,  and  who,  finding  themselves 
suddenly  transformed  from  slaves  into  masters, 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with  accumulated 
usury,  the  heavy  d^bt  of  injuries  and  insults.  The 
new  soldiers,  it  was  said,  never  passed  an  Eng- 
lishman without  cursing  him  and  calling  him  by 
some  foul  name.  They  were  the  terror  of  every 
Protestant  inkeeper;  for,  from  the  moment  when 
they  came  under  his  roof,  they  ate  and  drank 
every  thing ;  they  paid  for  nothing ;  and  by  their 
nide  swaggering  they  scared  more  respectable 
guests  from  his  door.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay.  From  that  time 
every  packet  which  arrived  at  Dublin  brought 
tidings,  such  as  could  not  but  increase  the  mutual 
fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races. '  The 
colonist  who,  af\er  long  enjoying  and  abusing 
power,  had  now  tasted  for  a  moment  the  bitter- 
ness of  servitude,  the  native,  who,  having  drunk 
to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  had  at 
length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused  power, 
were  alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like 
that  of  1 64 1 ,  was  at  hand.  The  majority  impatient- 
ly expected  Phelim  O'Neil  to  revive  in  Tyrconnel, 
The'  minority  saw  in  William  a  second  Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was 
m  question  which  Williamites  and  Jacobites 
atflerwards  debated  with  much  asperity.  But  no 
question  could  be  more  idle.  History  must  do  to 
both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  ever 


•  King,  li.  ft,  1,  iii.  8, 6 ;  A  short  View  of  the  Methods  made 
use  of  In  Irelnnd  for  the  Subvemton  and  Destruction  of  the 
Protetitant  Relif^on  and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately 
•acMed  from  thence,  licensed  Oct  17, 1689. 

t  King,  iii.  2.  I  cannot  find  that  Charles  teslle,  who  was 
MalottS  on  the  other  side,  has,  in  his  Answer  to  King,  oon- 
tradfcted  any  of  these  fttcts.  Indeed  Leslie  gives  up  Tvr- 
eonners  administration.  "  I  deidre  to  ohTiate  one  ol^'ecdon 
which  1  know  will  be  made,  as  If  I  were  about  whollv  to 
▼Indicate  all  that  the  Lord  Tyreonnel  and  other  of  H  ing 
James's  minister's  have  done  in  Irelsud,  especially  before 


done  to  the  other,  and  must  admit  that  both  bad 
fair  pleas  and  cruel  provocations.  Both  had 
been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which  neither  was 
answerable,  in  soeh  a  situation  that,  hunma 
nam  re  being  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  regaid 
each  other  with  enmity.  During  three  years  Xila 
government  which  might  have  reconciled  ttaera 
had  systematically  employe<l  its  whole  power  fhf 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  enmity  to  madness. 
It  was  now  impossible  to  establish  in  Ireland  a 
just  and  beneficent  government,  a  gioverament 
which  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  ol 
sect,  a  government  whioh,  while  strictly  respect 
ing  the  rights  guaranteed  by  law  to  the  new 
landowners,  should  alleviate  by  a  judicious  libe- 
rality tlje  misfortunes  of  the  ancient  gentry.  Such 
a  government  James  might  have  established  in 
the  day  of  his  power.  But  the  opportunity  had 
passed  away:  compromise  had  become  impossi- 
ble: the  two  infuriated  castes  were  alike  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but 
in  victory,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They 
agreed  only  in  spurning  out  of  the  way  every 
mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

During    some    weeks    there    were    outrages, 
insults,  evil  reports,  violent  panics,  the  natural 
preludes  of  the  terrible  conflict   which  was  at 
hand.     A  rumour  spread  over  the  whole  island 
that,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Englishry.     Tyrconnel 
serit  for  the  chief  Protestants  of  Dublin  to  ths 
Castle,  and,  with  his  usual  energy   of  diction, 
invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  con* 
founded  lie.     It  was  said  that,  in  his  rage  at  fimW 
ing  bis  oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire  j;     But  lying 
Dick  Talbot  was  so  well  known  that  his  impre- 
cations and  gesticulations  only  strengthened  tba 
apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay. 
Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  hatl 
been  a  large  emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  peopte 
from  the  Irish  ports  to  England.     That  emigra- 
tion now  went  on  faster  than  ever.     It  was  not 
easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well-boih 
or  commo<lious  vessel.     But  many  persons,  raacis 
bold  by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  clioo:*ing  rather  to 
trust  the  winds  and  waves  than  the  exasperated 
Iri&hry,  ventured  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of 
Saint  George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh  coast 
in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.     Th« 
English   who  remained  began,  in   almost  every 
county,   to   draw   close    together.      Every  large 
country  house  became  a  fortress.     Every  visitor 
who  arrived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  from 
a  loophole  or  from  a  barricaded  window;  and, 
if  he  attempted  to  enter  without  pass  words  and 
explanations,  a  blunderbuss    was   presented  K) 
him.     On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  D*- 
cember,  there  was  scarcely  one  Protestant  man- 
sion from  the  (Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in 
which  armed  men  were  not  watching  and  lights 
burning  from  the  early  sunset  to  tlie  late  sunrise.$ 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  dis- 
trict at  this  time  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well 

this  reTolntton  began,  and  which  mbstof  anj  thing  broofU 
it  on.  No;  I  am  far  from  it  I  am  sensible  that  their 
carriage  in  many  paitienlars  gave  greater  oeeaslon  to 
King  Jameses  encmlea  than  all  the  o^er  maladminlsti*' 
tlone  which  were  diarged  upon  his  government.*'  LesJVi 
Answer  to  King,  169S. 

X  A  Tme  and  Impartial  Aeeoirat  of  Che  most  material 
Paasages  in  Ireland  since  Deeenber.  1688,  by  a  Oentieman 
who  was  an  Eyewitness  $  lloenaed  Jnly  22.  ie89. 

I  Trne  and  Impartial  Account,  1689;  Lealie^s  Answer  te 
King,  lew. 
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illnstTRtes  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom.  The 
southwestern  part  of  Kerry  is  now  we\\  known 
as  the  most  beantiful  tract  in  the  British  isles. 
The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching 
&r  into  the  Atlantio,  the  erags  on  whieh  the 
eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down  rooky 
passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which 
the  wild  deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer 
crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business 
and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties 
of  that  country  are  indeed  too  of\en  hidden  in  the 
mist  and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up 
from  a  boundless  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days 
when  the  ^n  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the 
landscape  baa  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of 
miotiring  seldom  found  in  our  iatitttde.  The 
myrtle  loves  the  soil.  The  arbutus  thrives  better 
than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.*  The 
tarf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere :  the  hills 
^ow  with  -a  richer  purple :  4he  varnish  of  the 
holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy ;  and  berries  of  a 
brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter 
green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  this  paradise  was  as  little  known 
to  the  civilised  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Green- 
land. If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned 
as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and 
precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and 
where  some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows 
in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk.f 

At  length,  in  the  year   1670,  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  Sir  William  Petty  determined 
to  Ibrm  an    English   settlement    in    this    wild 
district.     He  possessed   a   large  domain  there, 
wbioh  has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of 
such  ad  ancestor.    On  the  improvement  of  that 
domain  he  expended,  it  was  said,  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds.     The  little  tOMm  wbk;h  he 
Ibunded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge. 
On  the  summit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to 
gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Kii- 
lamey.     Scarcely  any  village,  built  by  an  enter- 
prising band  of  New  Englanders,  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bunting  grounds  of  the  Red  Indians,  was 
more  completely  oat  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 
than  Kenmare.     Between  Potty's  settlement  and 
the  nearest  English  habitation  the  jonrney  by  land 
vras  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and  dangerous 
country.     Tet  the  place  prospered.     Forty-two 
hooaes  were  erected.    The  population  amounted 
to  a  hmidred  and  eighty.    The  land  romid  the 
town   was  well  cultivated.     The  oanle  were 
numerous.    Two  small  barks  were  employed  in 
liahiug  and  trading  along  the  coast    Th«^  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentifol,  and  would  have  been  still  more  plenti- 
fa  I,  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  th^  finest  part  of 
the  year,  oovered  by  multitudes  of  seals,  which 
preyed  on  the  fiah  of  the  bay.     Tet  the  seal  was 
not  an  unweftome  visitor :  his  far  was  valuable ; 
and  hia  oil  supplied  light  through  the  k>ng  nights 
a£  vrinter.    An  attempt  was  made   with  great 

*  Tb«re  hsvo  be«a  in  tbs  neighborhood  of  Klllarney 
- thirtjftot"'  - 


I  of  the  artatiis  thirty  'ft«t  high  sad  fbar  fce't 
^bda  half  round.  8MtboPhilosopbhMaTrsnMOttoDa,227. 
t  In  a  Tery  full  Aoeonnt  of  the  Britiah  Inles  pnbltahed  at 
Huvembsrg  in  1099,  Karr^  is  dowrtbod  as  "  an  vialen  Ortea 
an  wesasm  and  Toller  W  aider  and  dtburfe.**  Wolvas  aN  U 
InftatMl  Tnland.  <*Kela  sehadlleh  ThJer  ist  da,  suMer 
luitb  W/Slff  and  riicbM."  So  lat»  as  the  ywr  1710  araney 
iraa  toviad  oa  prsssatsMats  of  ths  Grand  Joiy  of  Kerry 
for  the  dMtrartioa  of  woIvm  la  thateoanty.  Bm  Smitk'a 
Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  tho  Ooanty  of  Korry,  1760. 
X  Aa  »oi  know  thai  I  hate  sfsr  mst  with  a  bMter  book 


saecess  to  set  up  iron  woilcs.  It  "was  not  yet  the 
practice  to  employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelt- 
ing ;^nd  the  manufacturets  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ken- 
mare was  then  richly  wooded;  and  Petty  fonnd 
it  a  gainlul  speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  of 
oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed 
his  furnaces.  Another  scheme  bad  occurred  to 
his  active  and  intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  abounded  with  variegated 
marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Romans  had 
deoorated  their  baths  and  temples  with  marfy- 
coloured  columns  hewn  from  Laconian  and  Afri- 
can  quarries;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the  ^ 
hope  that  the  rooks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kerry  ' 
might  furnish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint 
PauFs  Catliedral.t 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  exeroise  the  right  of  sel^ 
defence  to  an  extent  which  woidd  have  been  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable  in  a  well-governed 
country.  The  law  was  altogether  without  force 
in  the  highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  the 
vale  of  Tralee.  No  officer  of  jnstioe  willingly 
ventured  into  those  parts.  One  pursuivant  who 
in  1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant  there  was 
murdered.  ThepeopleofKenmare  seem  however 
to  have  been  sufficiently  secured  by  their  union, 
their  intelligence  and  their  spirit,  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1 688.  Then  at  length  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  Tyroonnel  began  to  be  felt  even  in  that 
remote  corner  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyes  of  tlie 
peasantry  of  Munster  the  colonists  were  aliens 
and  heretics.  The  buildings,  the  boats,  the  ma- 
chines, the  granaries,  the  dairies,  the  'furnaces, 
were  doubtless  contemplated  by  the  narive  race 
with  that  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which 
the  ignomnt  naturally  regard  the  triumphs  of 
knowledge.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the 
emigrants  had  been  gnilty  of  those  faults  fVom 
which  civilised  men  who. settle  among  an  unci- 
viiised  people  are  rarely  free.  The  power  de- 
rived fitom  superior  inteltigenoe  had,  we  may 
easily  believe,  been  sometimes  displayed  with 
inaolenee,  and  aometiraes  exerted  with  injustice. 
Now  therefore,  when  the  aews  spread  from  altar 
to  altar,  and  from  oabin  to  cabin,  that  the  stran- 
gers were  to  bo  driven  out,  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty  to  the 
children  of  the  soil,  a  predatory  waroommeneod. 
Plunderers,  thirty,  forty,  seventy  in  a  troop, 
prowled  round  the  town,  some  with  firearms, 
some  with  pikes.  The  barns  were  robbed.  The 
horses  were  stolen.  In  one  Ibray  a  hundred  and 
forty  cattle  were  swept  away  and  driven  otif 
through  the  ravines  of  Glengariff.  In  one  night 
six  dweUings  wero  broken  open  and  pillaged. 
At  last  the  oolonists,  driven  to  extremity,  re- 
solved to  die  like  men  rather  than  be  murdered 
in  their  beds.  The  house  built  by  Petty  ibr  his 
agent  was  the  largest  in  the  place.     It  stood  on 

of  the  kind  and  of  the  tlse.   In  a  poem  publlnhed  aa  late  as 
iyi9.  and  antltled  Maodennot,  or  th«  Irish  rortuno  Hontanr, 


In  six  cantos,  wolf-hoattng  and  wolf 
seated  as  oommon  itports  in  Mnnstor.  In  William's  retga 
Iwland  WHS  nomatinM  sailed  by  tba  nleknama  fit  Wolf- 
land.  Thos  In  a  poem  on  the  batlleof  La  Hogie eallsd 
Adtlee  to  a  Painter,  tha  terror  of  the  Irish  army  is  thas 
desoribsd; 

'Acfaillinff  dsaip 
And  Wolflaad  howl  raas  thro^  the  rising  camp.** 
t  8mltb*s  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  Krrry. 
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n  roclty  penineala  round  which  the  waves  of  the 
bay  broke.  Here  the  whole  population  assem- 
bled, seventy-five  fighting  men,  with  about  a 
hundred  women  and  children.  They  had  among 
them  sixty  firelocks,  and  aa  many  pikes  and 
swords.  Ronnd  the  agent's  house  they  threw  up 
with  great  speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  en- 
closed was  about  half  an  acre.  Within  this  ram- 
part all  the  arms,  the  ammunition  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  were  collected,  and  several 
huts  of  thin  plank  were  uuilt.  When  these  pre- 
parations were  completed,  the  men  of  Kenmare 
began  to  make  vigorous  reprisals  on  their  Irish 
neighbours,  seized  robbers,  recovered  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  continued'  during  some  weeks  to  act 
in  all  things  as  an  independent  commonwealth. 
The  government  was  carried  on  by  elective  offi- 
cers, to  whom  every  member  of  the  society  swore 
fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels.* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Ken- 
mare were  thns  bestirring  themselves,  similar 
preparations  for  defence  were  made  by  larger 
communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great  numbers  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country, 
and  repaired  to  those  towns  which  had  been 
founded  and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  oC  bri- 
dling the  native  population,  and  which,  though 
recently  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman 
Catholic  magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Protestants.  A  considerable  body  of  armed  colo- 
nists mustered  at  Sligo,  another  at  Charleville,  a 
third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still  more  formidable  at 
Bandon.f  But  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Engtishry  during  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  river  which 
joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  known  by 
the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The  stream 
and  both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every  side 
by  natural  forests.  Enniskillen  consisted  of  about 
eighty  dwellings  clustisring  round  an  ancient  cas- 
tle. The  inhabitants,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Protestants,  and  boasted  that  their  town 
had  been  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the 
terrible  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1041.  Early 
in  December  they  received  from  Dublin  an  inti- 
mation that  two  companies  of  Popish  infantry 
were  to  be  immediately  quartered  on  them.  The 
alarm  of  the  little  community  was  great,  and  the 
greater  because  it  was  known  that  a  preaching 
iViar  had  been  exerting  himself  to  inflame  the 
Iiish  population  of  the  neighbourhood  against  the 
■  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  taken.  Come 
what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted. 
Yet  the  means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not  ten 
pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  firelocks  fit  (or  use, 
ooald  be  ooUeoted  within  the  walls.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon 
the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinifre  to  the  rescue ; 
fwd  the  summons  was  gallantly  obeyed.  In  a 
few  hours  two  hundred  foot  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  had  assembled.  Tyrconnel's  'soldiers 
were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with  them 
^  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be  disuibuted 
^     among  the  peasantry.     The  peasantry  greeted 


the  royal  standard  with  deKght,  and  accompanied 
the  march  in  great  numbers.  The  townsmen 
and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
came  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  intruders. 
The  officers  of  James  had  expected  noresistaace. 
They  were  confounded  when  they  saw  confront- 
ing them  a  column  of  foot  flanked  by  a  large  body 
of  mounted  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd 
of  camp  followers  hui  away  in  terror.  The  sol- 
diers made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it  might 
be  called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  baited  till  they 
were  thirty  miles  off  at  Cavan.^ 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victory, 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  Enniskillen  and  of  the  sn^ 
rounding  country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a  gentle- 
man Who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had 
recently  been  deprived  of  bis  commissk>n  by 
Tyrconnel,  and  bad  since  been  living  on  an  estate 
in  Fermanagh,  was  appointed  (jovernor,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were 
enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition.  Ab 
there  Mras  a  scarcity  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths 
were  employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastening 
scythes  on  poles.  Ail  the  country  houses  round 
Lough  Erne  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Pa- 
pist was  suffered  to  be  at  large  in  the  town;  and  the 
friar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his  eloquence 
against  the  Englishry  was  thrown  into  prison.§ 

The  other  gireat  fastness  of  Protestantism  was 
a  place  of  more  im|^rtance.  Eighty  years  befoia, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  last  struggle  of 
the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnel  against  the  aih 
thority  of  James  the  First,  the  ancient  city  of  Derry 
had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs^ 
the  inhabitanu  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the 
houses  reduced  to  ashes.  The  insurgents  were 
speedily  put  down  and  punished :  the  government 
resolved  to  restore  the  ruined -town:  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Cominon  Council  of  Lon- 
don were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them  in  their  oot- 
porate  capacity  the  ground  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Derry,  and  about  six  thousand  English 
acres. in  the  neighbourhood. || 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited, is  now  enriched  by  industry,  embellished 
by  taste,  and  pleasing  even  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  well-tilled  fields  and  stately  manor  booses  of 
England.  A  new  city  soon  aroee,  which,  on  ao* 
count  of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, was  called  Londonderry.  The  buildings 
covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  which 
overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle,  then 
whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swan8.f  On  the 
highest  ground  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church 
which,  though  erected  when  the  aecret  of  Gothio 
architecture  was  lost,  and  though  ill  qualifled  ID 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  awful  temples  of 
the  middle  ages^  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 
Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
whoae  see  was  on^  of  )he  most  i^luable  in  Ire- 
land. The  city  was  in  form  neaAy  an  ellipse^ 
and  the  principal  streets  fimned  a  oioea,the  arms, 
of  which  met  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond 
The  original  houses  have  been  either  rebuilt  or 
so  much  repaired  that  their  ancient  character  can 
no  longer  be  traced;  but  many  of  them  weie 


*  Bxaet  relation  of  the  WrsMOtloBS,  Robbertos,  sad 


Mses,  SDstaioed  by  the  Protestants  of  KiUmsiolo  IralsMl, 
1689 ;  8m»th*«  Andent  and  Modom  gCato  of  Kerrr,  17M. 

t  Ir«IiiDd'»  Lamentation,  Koenaed  Maj  18, 168d. 

t  A  True  Relatton  of  the  Actions  of  the  InnltkiUing 
mm,  hj  Andrew  Hamilton,  Rector  of  KUakerrie.  and  one 
of  the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of  Clog  her.  aii  Eyevitnem 
then-of  niid  Actor  therein,  licfneed  Jan.  15, 1689-90  ;  A 
Vurth<rr  Inipareial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  ttie  Inula- 


killing  men,  by  Oaotaln  William  Hao  Omnick.  ona  of  tba 
test  that  took  an  Anns,  ie»l. 

(HamlJtDB's  True  Relatton;  Mm  GMalek^  faiiliflr 
Impartial  Aeeoimt 

It  COnetoa  Ttew  of  the  Iriah  Soelety,  1829 ;  ify.  HcaIVs 
interesting  Aeooant  of  the  Wonhipml  Ooaa^paay  of  Gra- 
oer*.  Appendix  17. 

f  The  InlesMtof  Kni^teDd  la  tteptsaaiTatisa  of  Iraland 
LctiusiU  July  17»16;»9. 
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•tandiDg  within  living,  memory.    They  were  in 

general  two  stories  in  height ;  and  some  of  them 
had  stone  staircases  on  the  outside.  The  dwell- 
ings were  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  which  the 
Vhole  circumference  was  little  less  than  a  mile. 
Oil  the  bastions  were  planted  cul  verins  and  sakers 
presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds  of  London  to  the 
colony.  On  some  of  these  ancient  guns,  which 
have  done  memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
devices  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  of  the 
Vintners'  Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company,  are  still  discernible.* 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of  Anglosaxon 
blood.  They  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  country 
or  of  one  church :  but  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  seem  to  have 
generally  lived  together  in  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  common 
antipathy  to  the  Irish  race  and  to  the  Popi&b  reli- 
gion. During  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Londouderry 
bad  resolutely  held  out  against  the  native  chief- 
tains, and  had  been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vaini* 
Since  the  Restoration  the  city  had  ])ro*pered.  The 
Foyle,  when  the  tide  was  high,  brought  up  ships 
of  large  burden  to  the  quay.  The  fisheries  throve 
greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes 
ao  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  mulii- 
tu<les  of  fish  into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of 
salmon  caught  annually  was  estimated  at  eleven 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight.^: 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  IGSS,  was 
general  among  the  Protestants  settled  in  Ireland. 
I^It  was  known  that  the  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  were  laying  in  pikes  and  knives- 
Priests  had  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of  whiuhr 
H  must  be  owned,  the  Puritan  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  had  little  right  to  complain,  about 
the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and  the  judg- 
ments which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself  by 
sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race.   Kumours  from 
▼arious  quarters  and  anonymous  letters  in  various 
bands  agreed  in  naming  the  ninth  of  December 
as  tlie  day  fixed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  strangers. 
While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated  by 
Yfaese   reports,  news  came   that   a   regiment  of 
tivelve  hundred  Papists,  commanded  by  a  Papist, 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to  occupy 
IL.ondonderry,and  was  already  on  the  march  from 
Coleraine.  The  consternation  was  extreme.    Some 
mrere  for  closing  the  gates  and  resisting;  some  for 
submitting;  some  for  temporising.     The  corpora- 
tion had,  like  the  other  cor|)oration8  of  Ireland, 
been  remodelled.     The  magistrates  were  men  of 
lo^v   station  and  character.     Among  them  was 
on  )j  one  person  of  Anglosaxon  extraction  ;  and 
be  bad  turned  Papist.     In  such  rulers  the  inhabi- 
tauts  could  place  no  confidence.§     The  Bisliop, 
Czekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistanca  which  he  had  preached 
during  many  years,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go 
patiently  to  tlie  slaughter  rather  than  incur  the 


*  Tbese  thinfs  I  obtenriid  or  kani«d  on  the  apot. 

f  The  bMt  scoouDt  that  I  bavo  ae*;n  of  what  pam«d  at 
I^ndonderiy  during  the  war  which  bcffan  In  1€41,  Ik  in 
Iir.  R«>U^  matotfy  •€  the  PrasbyUrkin  Church  In  Tr^laud. 

t  Tfae  IatBr«Mof  BDgtoad  la  tha  PtM«rTatk>a  of  lie- 
UzBa  ;  1689. 

a  3ty  aotliOTKy  Ihr  this  vnlkvonrable  account  of  the 
mfrpormikm  la  an  apia  po«m  eatitted  the  Londeriad.  This 
cactraordinary  work  most  have  bean  writtan  ▼1*17  soon 
alt<?r  ffao  eTents  to  which  it  rt^latcs;  for  it  is  d«:dicat('d  to 
t^lf&rZ  Rochlbrt  Speaker  of  thA  I-iouae  of  CJommonii;  and 
]loetifi>rt  was  Speakar  from  1606  to  1699.  The  poet  had 
no  invention:  he  had  evidenQy  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  city  which  ha  celebrated;  and  his  doggerel  is  oonaa- 
^uea  tly  not  without  historicMl  Taloe.    lie  sa/R : 


gm\t  of  disobeying  the  Lord's  Anointed. |  Antrim 
was  meanwhile  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
length  the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his  troopi 
arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Foyle.  There 
was  then  no^bridge :  but  there  was  a  ferry  which 
kept  up  a  constant  communication  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment 
from  Antrim's  regiment  crossed.  Tbeoflioers  pre* 
sented  themselves  at  the  gate,  produoed  a  warrant 
directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  demanded 
admittance  and  quarters  for  his  Majesty's  soldiers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young  appren* 
tices,  most  of  whom  appear,  from  their  namee, 
to  have  been  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent,  flew 
to  the  guard  room,  armed  themselves,  seized 
the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to.  the  Ferry  Gate, 
closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  King's  officers,  and  let 
down  the  portcullis.  James  Morison,  a  citisen 
more  advanced  in  years,  addressed  the  intruders 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised- them  to  be 
gone.  They  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gate 
till  they  heard  him  cry,  *'  Bring  a  great  gun  this 
way."  They  then  thought  it  time  to  got  beyond 
the  range  of  shot.  They  retreated,  re>embarked, 
and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  flame  had  already  spread.  The 
whole  city  was  up..  The  other  gates  were  se- 
cured. Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  every- 
where. The  magazines  were  opened  Muskets 
and  gunpowder  were  distributed.  Messengens 
were  sent,  under  cover  of  the  following  night, 
to  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  tihe  neighbouring 
counties.  The  bishop  expostulated  In  vain.  It 
is  indeed  probable  that  the  vehement  and  daring 
young  Scotchmen  wLo  had  taken  the  lead  on 
this  occasion  had  little  respect  for  bis  office. 
One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  discourse  with  which 
he  interrupted  the  military  preparations  by  ex- 
claiming, '*  A  good  sermon,  my  lord ;  a  very 
good  sermon;  but  we  have  not  time  to  bear  it 
just  now. "II 

The  Protestants  of  the  neigbbourhood 
promptly  obeyed  the  summons  of  Londonderry. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  hundreds  of  horse 
and  foot  came  by  various  roads  to  the  city. 
Antrim^  oot  thinking  himself  strong  enough  te 
risk  an  attack,  or  not  disposed  to  take  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  commencing  a  civil 
war  without  further  orders,  retired  with  hia 
troops  to  Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  re- 
sistance of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  would 
have  irritated  Tyroonnel  in^o  taking  some 
desperate  step.  And  in  tnitn  his  savage  and 
imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the 
news  almost  to  madness.  But,  after  wreaking 
his  rage,  as  usual,  on  his  wig,  he  became  some- 
what calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering  nature 
had  just  reached  him.  The  Prinoe  of  Orange 
was  marchiog  unopposed  to  London.  Almost 
every  county  and  every  great  town  in  England 


<*  ¥oT  burgesses  and  freemen  they  had  chose 
Brognemakers,  batohen^  raps,  fewl  siieh  •«  tboss : 
In  ^l  the  corporatioa  not  aman 
Of  British  parents,  except  Buchanan.** 
This  Bnchaaan  is  afterwardfl  described  as 
**A  knave  all  o'er, 
lor  ha  had  leanmd  to  tall  Ma  beads  beftn.** 
I  Sea  a  sermon  preached  bj  Um  at  I>QbliB»  ota  Jan.  il» 
IGOO.    The  text  is  **  Submit  yoorselvas  to  every  ordinaxiM 
of  inan  fbr  the  Lord^s  sake.** 

f  Walker*!!  Account  of  the  giaflps  of  Derry,  1889;  Mae. 
.kensle's  Narrative  of  the  Slega  of  Londonderry,  1C89 ;  Aa 
Apology  for  the  fiulures  charged  on  the  Rrverend  Mr. 
Walker's  Account  of  the  late  Siege  of  Perry,  1689  i  A  l/gUi 
to  the  Blind.  This  last  work,  a  manuacript  in  the  pom^e- 
•ion  of  Lord  Fingal.  i«  the  work  of  a  aualon»  Uamaa 
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had  declnred  for  him.  James,  deserted  by  his 
R blest  captains  and  by  his  nearest  relatiyes, 
had  seat  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  inva- 
ders, and  had  issued  writs  conToking  a  Parlia- 
ment. While  the  result  of  the  ^legotiations 
which  were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain,- 
the  Viceroy  could  not  venture  to  take  a  bloody 
revenge  on  the  refractory  Protestante  of  Ire- 
land. He  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to 
affect  for  a  time  a  clemency  and  moderation 
which  were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his  dis- 
position. The  task  of  quieting  the  Englishry 
of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart, 
Viscount  Mountjoy.  Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier, 
an  accomplished  Bc}iolar,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  members  of  the  Established  Church  who 
itill  held  office  in  Ireland.  He  was  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  which  an  uncommonly  large 
proportion  of  the  Englishry  had  been  suffered 
to  remain.  At  Dublin  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
small  circle  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who 
had,  under  his  presidency,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Royal  Society,  the  image,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
Ulster,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  oonnected, 
his  name  was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  colo- 
•  nista.*  He  hastened  with  his  regiment  to 
Londonderry,  and  was  well  received  there. 
For  it  was  well  known  that,  though  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
was  not  less  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion.  The  citizens  readily  permitted  him 
to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  garrison 
exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenant-colonel,  Robert 
Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of  Governor. f 

The  news  of  Mountjoy's  visit  to  Ulster  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  defenders  of  Enniskil- 
len.  Some  gentlemen  deputed  by  that  town 
waited  on  him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but 
were  disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they 
fbund.  *•  My  advice  to  you  is,"  he  said,  *♦  to 
submit  to  the  King's  authority."  "  What,  my 
Lord,"  said  one  of  the  deputies ;  "  Am  we  to 
sit  still  and  let  ourselves  be  butchered?" 
•*Tho  King,"  said  Mounfjoy,  "will  protect 
you."  ♦*  If  an  that  we  hear  be  true,"  said  the 
deputy,  "  Ms  Majesty  will  find  it  hard  enough 
to  protect  himself."  The  conference  ended  in 
-this  tinsatisfactory  manner.  Enniskillen  still 
Icept  its  attitude  of  defiance ;  and  Mountjoy 
returned  to  Dublin.f 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident 
that  James  could  not  protect  himself.  It  was 
known  in  Ireland  that  he  had  fled  ;  that  he  had 
t>een •  stopped ;  that  he  had  fled  again;  that 
th«  Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westmin- 
•ster  in  triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the  ad- 
tninistration  of  the  realm,  and  had  issued  letters 
Bummoning  a  Convention. 

TboM  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  request 
tlk«  Prince  had  assumed  the  government,  had 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  take  the  state  of 
Ireland  into  his  immediate  consideration  ;  and 
be  hid  in  reply  asaared  th«B  that  he  wo«ld  do 
kk  best  to  maiDtaln  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  EngHsh  interest  in   that   kingdom. 

OMhoHc  and  a  mortal  eaenif  of  EtiKland.  Laree  eztracU 
from  It  art  among  tho  Mackintoah  MSS.  The  date  in  the' 
«ltl«pa«ft  Ifl  1711. 

«  Aa  to  MouoQov'i  cbarBeter  and  position,  nee  Claren- 
dna*8  lett4irfl  from  lielasd,  partteularly  that  to  Lord  Bart- 
toovtb  or  Feb.  8,  and  that  to  Erelja  of  Fob.  14,  lesS-e* 
*  Bon  ofldor,  «t  honoie  d'aaprit'*  aaji  At»uju 


His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of  utterly 
disregarding  this  promise:  nay,  they  alleged 
that  he  purposely  suffered  Irejand  to  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  calamity.  Haliax,  they 
said,  had,  with  cruel  and  perfidious  ingenuity, 
devised  this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention 
under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick  had 
succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote  which  called 
William  to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed 
so  easily  but  for  the  extreme  dangers  which 
threatened  the  state;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that 
those  dangers  had  become  extreme. {  As  this 
accusation  rests  on  no  proof,  those  who  repeat 
it  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  some  course 
clearly  better  than  the  course  which  William 
took  was  open  to  him  ;  and  this  they  will  find 
a  difficult  task.  If  indeed  he  could,  withiif  a 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  hav« 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  king- 
dom might  perhaps,  after  a  short  straggle,  or 
without  a  struggle,  have  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority ;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  cala- 
mities might  have  been  averted.  But  tB« 
factious  orators  and  pamphleteers,  wlio,  much 
at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending 
such  an  expedition,  would  have  been  perplexed 
if  they  had  been  required  to  find  the  men,  th« 
ships,  and  the  funds.  The  English  army  had 
lately  been  arrayed  against  him :  part  of  it 
was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him;  and  tha 
whole  was  utterly  disorganized.  Of  the  army 
which  he  had  brought  from  Holland  not  a  regt- 
ment  could  be  spared.  He  had  found  the^ 
treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in 
larrear.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecnte  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  Those  who  lent 
him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but  his  bane 
word.  It  was  only  by  the  patriotic  liberality 
of  the  merchants  of  London  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  defray  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 
ment till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It  is 
surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  instantly 
fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament 
sufficient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  settled,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
to  interfere  effectually  by  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  nego- 
tiation would  produce.    Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  'that  he  had  not,  on  this 
occasion,  shown  his  usual  sagacity.     He  oughl^ 
they  said,  to  have  known  that  it  was  absurd  to 
expect  submission  from  Tyrconnel.    Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  men 
who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and 
whose  interest  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
sincerity.    A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  property  in  Ireland,  waa 
held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  oT 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Squav«. 
They  advised  the  Prince  to  try  whether  thi% 
Lord  Deputy  might  not  be  induced  to  capiti»>- 
late  on  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  | 
In  truth  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  th^^ 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered*    For,  fierce  as  wentt 
hi  s  pa8si<»i8,  they  never  made  him  forgetfttd  of 
his  interest;  and  he  might  well  doubt  whetheir 
it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years 
and  health,  to  retire  from  business  with  ftill 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with  high  raialc 


f  Walker's  Aoconnt ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
I  Mae  Cormick^B  Further  Impartial  Acconnl 
\  Burnet,  i.  M7;  and  the  notes  by  Swift  and  Dartmouth. 
TnVhin,  In  the  Obrarrator,  Tf.p^ntn  thl#  idle  ealtim&y. 
I  Hm  Oiange  OHetta,  Jaa- 10,  iee8(»>. 
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and  with  an  ample  fortune,  rather  than  to  stalce 
his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war 
against  the  whole  power  of  England.  It  is 
certain  that  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
yield;  He  opened  a  commnnication  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  coansel 
with  Moanljoy,  and  with  others,  who,  though 
they  had  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  to  the  English  connection. 
In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which  William 
was  justified  in  expecting  the  most  judicious 
ooansel,  there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.  No  Bri- 
tish statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  as  Sir  William  Temple. 
Hia  diplomatic  skill  had,  twenty  years  before. 


Tice,  gained  some  military  experience.  His  wit 
and  politeness  liad  distinguished  him  even  in 
the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  It  was  whis* 
pered  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an . 
exalted  lad^  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Great 
'King,  the  wife  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  she  had  not  seeihed 
to  be  displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her  pre- 
sumptuous admirer.*  The  adventurer  had  sub- 
sequently returned  to  his  native  country,  had 
been  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council.  When  the  Dutch  invasion  Vas  ex- 
pected, he  came  across  Saint  George's  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  Tyrconnel  sent  to  rein- 
force the  royal  army.  After  the  flight  of  James, 
tliose  troops  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He  j  Richard  Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace 
had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend  to  the  with  what  was  now  the  ruliog  power,  but  de- 
United  Provinces  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau,    clared  himself  confident  that,  if  he  were  sent  to 


He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendly  confi- 
dence with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  ije- 
fotiated  that  marriage  to  which  England  owed 
er  recent  deliverance.  With  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  temple  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
veil  acquainted.     His  family  had  considerable 

Sroperty  there :  he  had  himself  resided  there 
uring  several  years :  he  had  represented  the 
oounty  of  Carlow  in  parliament ;  and  a  large 
part  of  his  income  was  derived  from  a  lucrative 
Irish  office.     There  was  no  height  of  power,  of 


Dublin,  he  could  conduct  the  negotiation  which 
had  been  opened  there  to  a  happy  close.  If  he 
failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  return  to  London 
in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in  Ireland  was 
known  to  be  great :  his  honour  had  never  been 
questioned ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Temple  family,  John  Temple  declared  that  he 
would  ar.swer  for  Richard  Hamilton  as  for  him- 
self This  guarantee  was  thought  sufficient;  and 
Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assuring  his  Eng- 
ViRii  friends  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel 


rank,  or  of  opulence,  to  which  he  might  not '  io  reason.    The  offers  which  he  was  authorized 


have  risen,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  qui 
his  retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  tue 
weight  of  bis  name  to  the  new  government. 
But  power,  rank,  and  opulence  had  less  attrac- 
tion for  his  Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and 
security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  invi- 
tations, and  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  books,  his  tulips,  and  his  pineapples,  in 
rural  seclusion.  With  some  hesitation,  however, 
he  consented  to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into 
the  service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  John  Temple  was  employed  in  busi- 
ness of  high  importance ;  and,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  his  opinion,  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  agree  with  his  fa- 
ther's, had  great  weight.  The  young  politician 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  services 
of  an  agent  eminently  qualified  to  bring  the  ne- 
gatiation  with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family 


to  make  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  personally  were  most  liberal-t 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton  may  have 
really  meant  to  perform  bis  promise.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  Dublin  he  found  that  he  had  uu'- 
dertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his  power. 
The  hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine 
or  feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had  found  that 
he  had  no  longer  a  choice.  He  had  with  little 
difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  suscep- 
tible Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond 
his  skill.  Rumours  were  abroad  that  the  Vice- 
roy was  corresponding  with  the  Knglish ;  and 
these  rumours  had  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The 
cry  of  the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared 
to  sell  them  for  wealth  and  honours,  they  would 
burn  the  Castle  and  him  in  it,  and  would  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  'of  France.;^ 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or 
falsely,    that    he    had    never  harboured  any 


which  had  sprung  from  a  noble  Scottish  stock,   thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had  pre- 


but  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
which  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
In  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall, 
during  those  scandalous  years  of  jubilee  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration  the  Ha- 
miltons  were  preeminently  conspicuous.     The 


tended  to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.  Tetj  before  he  openly  declared 
against  the  English  settlers,  and  against  Eng- 
land herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had 
hitherto  been  true  to  the  cause  of  James,  but 


long  fair  ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,  and  the  I  who,  it  was  well  known,  would  never  consent 


languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely  Elizabeth 
still  charm  us  on  the  canvass  of  Lely.  She  had 
the  glory  of  achieving  no  vulgar  conquest.  It 
waa  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for 
her  flippant  wit  to  overcome  the  aversion  which 
the  oeldhearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  felt  for 


to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 
of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of 
friendship  and  of  pacific  intentions  were  not 
spared.  It  was  a  sacred  duty,  Tyrconnel  said, 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending.    King  James  himsilf,  if  he  understoo4 


the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  brothers.  An- 1  the  whole  case,  would  not  wieh  his  Irish  friends 
thoDy,  became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant '  to  engage  at  that  moment  in  aft  enterprise 
and  disaolute  society  of  which  he  had  been  one  |  which  must  be  f^tal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  dissolute  mem- 1  He  would  permit  them,  he  would  command 
bers.  He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having,  |  them,  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  reserve 
thon^  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the  book  |  themselves  for  better  times.  If  any  roan  ^f 
which  is,  of  all  books,  the  most  exquisitely  [  ~  *  M<^;noir^rd^'M«d«me  dol»  FA7«tte. 
Freneh,  both  in  spirit  and  in  manner.  Another  i  \  B"";«M  fi<w ;  Life  of  J«»m.  it  sac ;  OomaoiiB'  Jou^ 
broM»ef ,  maaed  Biohard,  had,  ia  leieign  ser^ '  "^tVyiL to h«^ UuSb, Apfll VX«». 
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juncture  singularly  auspicious,  a  conjuncture  at 
which  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have 
Reconciled  races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might 
have  made  the  British  islands  one  truly  United 
Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  '  The  op- 
portunity, once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two 
generations  of  public  men  have  since  laboured 
with  imperfect  success  to  repair  the  error  which 
was  then  committed;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
tome  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  continue 
to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  Bill  by  which  the  path  was  settled  passed 
the  Upper  House  widiout  amendment.  All  the 
preparations  were  complete ;  and,  on  the  eleventh 
a£  April,  the  coronation  took  place.  In  some 
things  it  differed  from  ordinary  coronations.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in 
llie  Exchequer  Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely 
Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen  Regnant,  was  in- 
augurated in  all  things  like  a  King,  was  girt  with 
tfie  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and  presented 
with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives 
«nd  daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid. 
None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy 
Aould  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles.  But 
tfie  Jacobites  saw,  with  concern,  that  many  Lords 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  tVie  ceremonial.  The  King's  crown  was 
earried  by  Grafton,  the  Queen's  by  Somerset.  The 
pointed  sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice, 
was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Ormond  was  Lord  High 
GoDStable  for  the  day,  and  rode  up  the  Hall  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and  thrice 
doAed  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who 
Aould  gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the 
gOTgeous  train  of  the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and 
gentle  cousiu,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,  whose 
fiither,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 
the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant.* 
The  show  of  Bishops,  hideed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance;  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Compton.  On  one  side  of 
Cpmpton,  the  paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop 
at  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven  con- 
fessors of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  side, 
'Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  oharge  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet,  the  junior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his 
wonted  ability,  and  more  than  his  wonterl  taste 
and  judgment.  His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse 
was  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  by  malig- 
nity.    He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded : 


*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls 
«<  pretty  littte  Udy  Henrietta,"  and  «'  the  bent  child  in  the 
world"  (Diary,  Jan.  1687^),  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Daliieith,  eldest  son  of  the  un&rtouate  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

t  The  Mrmon  deserres  to  be  read.  See  the  London  Oa- 
aette  of  April  U,  1689;  KTelyn's  Diary;  Narcissus  Lut- 
ti:e11's  Diary ;  and  the  despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors 
tG^he  States  General. 

t  A  specitacn  of  the  prom  which  the  Jaoobftes  wrote  on 
Ims  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Tracts.  The  Ja- 
Ablte  verses  were  generally  too  loathsome  to  be  quoted. 
1  select  some  of  the  most  deoent  lines  from  a  very  rare 
lamjywn: 

<*The  eleventh  of  Apxtl  has  oom«  abooti 

To  Westminster  went  the  rabble  roa^ 
la  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  clouts, 
A  dainty  flna  KJng  indeed. 

**  Descended  he  Is  f^m  the  Orange  tree  ] 
But,  if  I  can  read  hts  destiny, 
He*ll  once  more  descend  fTom  another  treeu 
A  dainty  fine  King  Indeed. 


and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  animsted 
peroration  in  which  he  implored  heaven  to  bleH 
the  royal  pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love,  with 
obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors,  and  faithful 
allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  armies,  with  victoria 
with  peace,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious 
and  more  durable  than  those  which  then  glittered 
on  the  altar  of  the  Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest 
hums  of  the  Commons.! 

On  the  whole  the  ceremony  went  off  well,  aod 
produced  something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed, 
and  transient,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding 
December.  The  day  was,  in  London  and  in  nianv 
other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing.  Tft 
churches  were  filled  in  the  rooming :  the  aiVei- 
noon  was  spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted,  rockets  discharged, 
an^  windows  lighted  up.  The  Jacobites  how* 
ever  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  coio* 
plained  bitterly,  that  the  way  fr^m  the  hall  to  tik 
western  door  of  the  Abbey  bad  been  lined  by 
Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it  seemly  that  an  Engliah 
king  should  enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments  with  the  English  nation  behind  a  tripb 
hedge  of  foreign  swords  and  bayonets!  Litdb 
afiTrays,  such  as,  at  every  great  pageant,  aUnosi 
inevitably  take  place  between  those  whoareeager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business  it  is  O 
keep  the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated 
with  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alieii 
mercenaries  had  backed  his  horse  against  an 
honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.  Another  had  rudely 
pushed  back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  bii 
musket  On  such  grounds  as  these  the  strangen 
were  compared  to  those  Lord  Danes  whose  infl)- 
lence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  the  Angft^ 
saxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacn 
But  there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  censua 
than  the  coronation  medal,  which  really  was  a^ 
surd  in  design  and  mean  in  execution.  Achartot 
appeared  conspicuuns  on  the  reverse ;  and  plaih 
people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  this  ecD* 
blem  had  to  do  with  Wiltiam  and  Mary.  ThedisaP 
fected  wits  solved  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  thpt 
the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that  chariot  which  a  Bo* 
man  princess,  lost  to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious  husband 
drove  over  the  still  warm  remains  of  her  father.} 

Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  tf 
his  festive  season.  Three  garters  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  vesB 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Scbombei]|. 
Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberlan(|. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by 


**  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man. 

But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can ; 

He  has  tho  head  of  a  goose,  bnt  the  legsof  a  naas, 
A  dainty  fine  Ring  Indeed." 
A  frenchman,  named  Le  Noble,  who  had  been  banisM 
ftpom  his  own  country  for  his  crimes,  bnt,  I»y  the  wpm- 
vanoe  of  the  police,  lurked  in  Parie,  and  earned  a  ?««•• 
tioos  livelihood  as  a  bookseller's  hack,  published  on  taB 
occasion  two  pa^qainsdes,  now  extH'mfly  pcaree.  "ft 
Oouronneroent  de  Guillemot  et  de  Guillemette,  atee  fe 
Sermon  du  grand  Docteur  Burnet,'*  and  "  Le  Festin  * 
Guillemot."  In  wit,  taste,  and  good  fmi>^.  Le  NoWrt 
writings  are  not  Inferior  to  the  Bnglidfa  porm  ▼*»"'_J 
have  quoted.  He  tells  os  that  the  ArchbLshop  of  ion 
and  the. Bishop  of  London  had  a  boxin^r  mtieh  id  t^ 
Abbey;  that  the  champion  rode  up  the  Hall  on  an  ttf. 
which  turned  restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  wjtt 
all  the  plate ;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in  a  ^9^^ 
tween  the  peers  armrd  with  stools  and  benches,  sod  tw 
cooks  armwd  with  npita.  This  sort  of  plearontry.  «^^ 
to  ftfiy.  Ibnnd  n»«d«*rs ;  and  the  writer>  portrait  wjw  I** 
poorly  ♦•ns^mved  with  the  motto  **Latranti!S  rids;  ts  ts* 
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vhlc%  t1i«y  most  henceforth  be  designased.  Daiiby 

rarae  Marqneas  of  Caermartben,  Churchill  Earl 
Marlborough,  and  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland 
Mordaant  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth,  not  with- 
dkt  aoroe  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Exclu- 
fltmista,  who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their 
Protestant  Duke,  and  who  had  hoped  that  his  at- 
tainder would  be  reversed,  and  that  his  title  would 
be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  name  of  Halifax  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
tf  promotions.  None  coald  doubt  that  be  might 
tBmly  have  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal 
^bronet;  and,  though  he  was  hononrablj  distin- 
gtmthed  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  bis 
norn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he  de- 
sired honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of 
tlhicb  he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was 
«n  worthy  of  his  fine  understanding.  The  truth  is 
that  his  ambition  was  at  this  time  chilled  by  bis 
fears.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  hinted  his 
niprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
fing's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase :  the 
government  was  disjointed,  the  clergy  and  the 
Wrmy  disaffected,  the  parliament  torn  by  factions : 
sivil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the 
empire :  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a 
moment  a  minister,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  might 
well  be  uneasy;  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had 
so  moeh  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who  might  not 
improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at 
which  both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these 
reasons  Halifax  deteritiined  to  avoid  all  osten ta- 
ttoo of  power  and  influence,  to  disarm  envy  by  a 
studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach  to  him- 
self by  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  gm- 
tttnde  might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter-re- 
volution. The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would 
be  th»  time  of  trinl.  If  the  government  got  safe 
throogh  the  summer  it  would  probably  stand.*"* 

Meanwhile  qnestions  of  external  policy  were 
enrery  day  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
The  work  at  which  William  had  toiled  indefati- 
gSbly  during  many  gloomy  and  anxious  years 
was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coalition 
was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  con- 
flict was  at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe 
would  have  to  defend  himself  against  England 
ifliied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  ,the  Ger- 
manic and  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to 
have  no  ally  except  the  Sultan,  who  was  waging 
mar  against  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 
Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  taken  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
had  struck  the  first  blow  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  parry  it.  .  But  that  blow,  though  heavy, 
was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have 
been  mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced 
en  the  fiatavian  frontier,  William  and  his  army 
woald  probably  have  been  detained  on  the  con- 
tmem,  and  James  might  have  cootinoed  to  govern 
England.  Happily  Lewis,  under  an  infamation 
which  many  pious  Protestants  confidently  as- 
cribed to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  ne- 
^ected  the  poiijt  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
oivilised  world  depended,  and  bad  made  a  great 
display  of  power,  promptimde,  and  energy,  in  a 
tjnarter  where  the  roost  splendid  achievements 
eould  p'roduce  nothing  more  than  an  illiAiination 
and  a  Te  Deum.     A  French   army  under  the 


*  Bercsby*s  Memolnu 

t  War  iho  hiitory  of  the  dsvastotion  of  tho  PaUtlnate, 
mm  the  Memoirs  of  La  Fare,  Dangeftu,  Madame  <i«  la 
f  A7C(t«»  ViUnrH.  and  Saint  Simon,  sad  the  Monthly  Mer- 
mh^  for  Mardi  aad  April,  1089.    Th«  paopbluts  and 


command  of  Marshal  Dnras  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princi- 
palities. But  this  expedition,  thoygh  it  bad  bct^iii| 
completely  successful,  and  though  the  skill  and 
vigour  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  had 
excited  general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly 
afiect  the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  approaching.  France  would  soon  be  attacked 
on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Buras 
long  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocioot 
thought  rose  in  the  mind  of  Lou  vois,  who,  in  mili- 
tary aflbirs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  Hb 
was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  }m 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by 
knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  the  administratiofi 
of  war,  but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature.  It 
the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained, 
they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Pala- 
tinate was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  fu>> 
nish  no  supplies  to  the  Germans.  The  ironhearted 
statesman  submitted  his  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise,  to  Xiewi»; 
and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  assented. 
Dnras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  FiAeen 
years  earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine 
country.  But  the  ravages  committed  by  Turenna, 
though  they  have  leA  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory, 
were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horroxs 
of  this  second  devastation.  The  French  com- 
mander announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  ho- 
man  beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of 
grace,  and  that  within  that  time,  they  must  shift 
for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chit* 
dren  flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and 
hunger:  butenough  survived  to  fill  the  streetsofat! 
the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggaia, 
who  had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and  shop* 
keepera.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destructioti 
began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market- 
place, every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every 
country  seat,  within  the  devoted  provinces.  Ths 
fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  wew 
ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  led  on  the  fenife» 
plains  near  what  had  once  been  FrankenthaL 
Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  onea 
been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was  shown  to 
palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
i I  i nstr ious  dead.  The  farfamed  castle  of  the  Elea- , 
tor  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tfaa 
adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay 
were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  whk:h  Ma»> 
heim  had  been  built  were  fiung  into  the  Rhine. 
The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perisbad, 
and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Ceesaia. 
The  cofiins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  we» 
scattered  to  the  winds.t  Treves,  with  its  ftiir 
bridge,  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  veneiabla 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  m 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring 


broodaides  an  too  namrroas  to  quote.  One  braadiM% 
•ntftlad  "  A  tma  Aoeoaat  of  tha  harharoua  CraeltSaa  oota- 
mittwd  bj  th«  rrenoh  in  Ibo  Falotiaate  Id  January  aad 
fthraavy  lssfc,»  is  tarbaps  the  BMMt  nauurkAble. 
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The  Quakers  were  neither  &  yery  nnmerons 
nor  a  Tery  opulent  claM.  We  oan  hardly  sup- 
pose that  they  were  more  than  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  possessed  more  than  a  fiftietlypart  of  the 
Protestfiit  wealth  of  Ireland.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly better  treated  than  any  olher  Pro- 
testant seot.  James  had  always  been  partial 
to  them :  they  own  that  Tyroonnel  did  his  best 
to  proteot  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have  found 
favour  even  in  the  eight  of  the  Rapparees.*^ 
Yet  the  Qualc^rs  oompnted  their  peenniary 
losses  at  a  hundred  thousand- pounds  f 

In  Leister,  Mun8ter,and  Connaugfat,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  English  settlers,  few 
as  they  were  and  dispersed,  to  olFer  any  eiFeo* 
tual  resistance  to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
aboriginal  population.  OharleTille,  Mallow, 
8ligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Ban- 
don,  where  the  Protestants  had  "mustered  in 
considerable  force,  was  reduced  by  Lieutenant 
General  Mncarthy,  an  Irish  offioer  who  was 
descended  flrom  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Celtic  houseB,  and  who  had  long  served,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army.;t  The 
people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fast- 
ness till  they  were  attacked  by  three  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  and  till  it  was  known  that 
several  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coming  to  bat- 
ter down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded  the 
RgeuVs  house.  Then  at  length  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  colonists  were  suffered 
to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  They  had  no  expe- 
rienced navigator  on  board ;  but  after  a  voy- 
age of  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were 
crowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  GuiDea  sliip, 
and  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger, they  reached  Bristol  in  safety. §  When 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident 
that  the  country  seats  which  the  Protestant 
landowners  had  recently  fortified  in  the  three 
-  southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. Many  families  submitted,  delivered 
up  their  arms,  and  thought  themselves  happy 
in  escaping  with  Ufe.  But  many  resolute  and 
high-spirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  de- 
termined to  perish  rather  than  yield.  They 
packed  up  such  valuable  property  as  could 
easily  be  carried  away,  burned  whatever  they 
could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
set  out  for  those  parts  in  Ulster  which  were 
the  strongholds  of-their  race  and  of  their  faith. 
The  flower  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Muns- 
ter  and  Connaught  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  truehearted  in 
Leinster  took  the  road  to  Londonderry.  || 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry 
rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  danger. 
At  both  plaees  the  tiding^  of  wbaf  had  been 
done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were 
received  with  transports  of  joy.  William  afid 
Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Enniskillen  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  pomp 
as  the  little  town  could  furnish.f    Lundy,  who 

•  "  A  remarkablo  thinx  neTer  to  be  forgrott«n  was  that 
tbey  that  were  in  Korernmentthen**— — «t  th«  end  of  1688 
^—"seemed  to  favoar  ua  and  endeavour  to  premrTe 
Friend*."  Hffltory  of  the  Rim  and  Progreet  of  the  People 
called  Qaakere  in  Ireland,  bj  Wifcht  and  Kntty,  Dublin, 
1761.  Kins  iDdeed  (Hi.  17)  reproachea  the  Quakots  aa  allien 
and  tools  of  the  Papist*.  t  Wight  and  Ruttj. 

X  Tiife  of  James,  li.  327.    Orlg.  Hem.    Maeartfaj  and  his 
f«ign«d  name  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Daagean. 
2  Ksaet  Relation  oftbe  PerM*eutlons,  Robberies,  and  Loases 
auntained  by  the  Protestants  of  Kilmare  in  Ireland,  168S. 

li  A  true  K«pr«MatatUm  to  the  King  aad  People  of  ijif. 


commanded  at  Londonderry,  oould  not  venttre 
to  oppose  himself  to  «the  general  sentiment  of 
the  citizens  and  of  bis  own  soldiers.  He  there- 
fore gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gorern* 
ment,  and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  &e 
bound  himself  to  stand  by  that  government,  on 
pain  of  being  considered  a  ooward  and  a  trai- 
tor. A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
oommission  from  William  and  Maiy  whioh  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office.^* 

To  reduce  the  Protestsnts  of  Ulster  to  suV 
mission  before  aid  oould  arrive  from  England 
was  now  the  chief  object  of  Tyroonnel.    A 
great  foroe  was  ordered  to  move  northward^ 
under  the  command  of  Riohard  Hamilton.   This 
man  had  violated  all  the  obligations  which'  are 
held  most  saored  by  gentlemen  and  soldierB» 
had  broken  faith  with  his  friends  the  Temples^ 
had  forfeited  his  military  parole^  and  was  now 
not  ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  genersl 
against  the  government  to  which  he  was  bound 
to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.    His  mareh 
left  on  the  faoe  of  the  country  traoes  which  the 
most  careless  eye  could  not  during  many  years 
fail  po  discern.    Bis  army  was  aecompanied  by 
a  rabble,  such  as  Keating  had  well  compared 
to    the  unoUao  birds  of  prey  which  swann 
wherever    the    scent   of   carrion    is    strong* 
The  general  professed  himself  anxious  to  save 
from  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants  who  re- 
mained quietly  at  their  homes;  and  he  most 
readily  gave  them  protections  under  his  hand. 
But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power  he 
might  be  able  to  exercise,  over  his  soldiers,  he 
could  not  keep  order  among  the  mob  of  camp- 
followers.     The  coantry  behind  him  was  a  wil* 
demess ;  and  soon  the  country  before  him  be- 
came equally  desolater   For  at  the  fame  of  his 
approach,  the  colonists  burned  their  furniture, 
pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated  north- 
ward.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Dromore,  but  were  broken  and   scattered. 
Then  the  flight  became  wild  aad  tumultuous. 
The  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges  and  burned 
the  ferryboats.     Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the 
Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without 
one  inhabitant.  The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed 
their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no  roof  was 
left  to  shelter  the  enemy  f^om  the  rain  and  wind. 
The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to 
Enniskillen.;    The  day   was  wet   and  stormy. 
The  road  was  deep  in  mire.      It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see,  mingled  with  tbe  armed  men,  ike 
women  and  children  weeping,   famished,  and 
toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees.    All 
Lisbum  fled  to  Antrim ;  and,  as  the  foes  drew 
nearer,  all  Lisbum  and  Antrim  together  came 
pouring  into  Londonderry.      Thirty  thousand 
Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age^ 
were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  City 
of  Refuge.    There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed, 
but  will  not  easily  be  subjugated,  the  imperial 
race  turned  desperately  to'bay.f  f 


land  bow  Matters  were  earried  on  all  aJoni^  in  Ireland  by 
the  »*to  K«»^««M^  ltoe«»««  An^.  !«,  1689;  A  true  A<^ 
eonnt  of  tbe  I^resent  State  of  Ireland  by  a  Pen^m  that  wl^ 
Great  Difilcnlty  left  Dnblin,  li«enaed  Jnn«  &  1689 
t  Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  InnlslOlUQK  Men  1689. 
••  Walker's  Arcoanf,  1680.  ' 

ft  Blackenai»-'«  Narrattre:  Mao  Oormaek'a  Farther  Im- 
partial Aecount;  Story's  Impartial  Hintoty  of  tho  Aflkiw 
of  IrelanJ.  ie»l;  Apology  lor  Jho  ProtenUnta  of  IreUn-l  ; 
If^^'x^^^^""^*'^^'^^®^J  ATaux  to  I^wlfl,  April 
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Meanwhile  Moantjoy  and  Rico  had  arrived  in 
France.  Monntjoy  was  instantly  put  under  arrest 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastilc.     James  determined 
to  comply  with  the  invitation  which  Rice  had 
brought,  and  applied  to  Lewis  for  the  help  of  a 
French  army.    But  Lewis,  though  he  showed,  as 
to  all  things  which  concerned  the  personal  dig- 
nity and  comfort  of  his  royal  guests,  a  delicacy 
even  romantic,  and  a  liberality  approaching  to 
profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  Ireland.    He  saw  that  France  would 
have  to  maintain  a  long  war  on  the  Continent 
against  a  formidable  coalition :  her  expenditure 
must  be  immense ;  and,  great  as  were  her  re- 
sources, he  felt  it  to  be  important  that  nothing 
shonld  be  wasted.     He  doubtless  regarded  with 
siQcere  commiseration  and  good  will  the  -unfor- 
tanate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so  princely  a 
welcome.     Yet  neither  commiseration  nor  good 
will  could  prevent  him  from  speedily  discovering 
that  his  brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and 
moat  perverse  of  human  beings.    The  folly  of 
James,  his  incapacity  to  read  the  characters  of 
men  and-  the  signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy, 
always  most  offensively  displayed  when  wisdom 
enjoined  concession,  his  vacillation,  always  ex- 
hibited most  pitiably  in  emergencies  which  re- 
quired firmness,  had  made  him  an  outcast  from 
£ngland,  and  might,  if  his  counsels  were  blindly 
ibUowed,  bring  great  calamities  on  France.     As 
a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,  as  a 
confessor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted  by  heretics, 
as  a  near  kinsman  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  hearth  of  that  House, 
iie  was  entitled  to  hospitality,  to  tenderness,  to 
respect.     It  was  fit  tHat  he  should  have  a  stately 
palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  tlie  household 
troops  should  salute  him  with  the  highest  military 
honours,  that  he  should  have  at  his  command  all 
the  hounds  of  the  Grand  Huntsman  and  all  the 
hawks   of  the  Grand   Falconer.-    But,  when  a 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  had  lost  an  empire  without  striking  a  blow, 
undertook  to  furnish  plans  for  naval  and  military 
expeditions;  when  a  prince,  who  had  been  un- 
done by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper  of 
his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his 
own  domestics,  oHiis  own  children,  undertook  to 
answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, ivhose  language  be  could  not  speak,  and  on 
whose  land  he  had  never  set  his  foot;  it  was  ne- 
oessary  to  receive  his  suggestions  with  caution. 
Sach  were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis;  and  in  these 
sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his  Minister  of 
War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  well  as  on  pub- 
lie  grounds,  was  unwilling  that  James  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  large  military  force.     Louvois 
hated   JLauzun.    Lauzun  was  a  favorite  at  Saint 
Germains.  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honor 
whicli    has  very  seldom  ^en  conferred  on  aliens 
who  were  not  sovereign  princes.    It  was  believed 
indeed    at  the  French  Court  that,  in  order  to  dis- . 
tingruish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the,  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  deco- 
rated  w^itli  that  very  George  which  Charles  the 
First  had,  on  the  scaffold,  put  into  the  hands  of 
JojEon.*      Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope 


•  M 6moir«9  de  Madame  ds  la  Fayette :  Madame  de  86- 

2a6  to  Madame  de  Grkrnan,  ?eb.  28, 1689. 
Bomety'lL  17;  Clarke's  Lift  of  James  n^  820,  321, 


that,  if  French  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland,  he 
dhould  command  them  ;  and  this  ambitious  hopo 
Louvois  was  bent  on  disappointing.f 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused; 
but  every  thipg  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail.  Arras  for 
ten  thousand  men  and  great  quantities  of  ammo- 
nition  were  put  on  board.  About  four  hundred 
captains,  lieutenants,  cadets  and  gunners  were 
selected  for  the  important  service  of  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  Irish  levies.  The  chief  com* 
mand  was  held  by  a  veteran  warrior,  the  Count 
of  Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont,  who  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a  brigadier 
named  Pusignan.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  gold,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  sent  to  Brcst.t 
For  Jameses  personal  -comforts  provision  was 
made  with  anxiety  resembling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first  campaign. 
The  cabin  furniture,  the  camp  furniture,  the  tents, 
the  bedding,  the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  the 
exile  was  too  costly  for  the  munificence,  or  too 
trifling  for  the  attef^tion,  of  his  gracious  and 
splendid  host  On  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was 
conducted  round  the  buildings  and  plantations 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.  The 
fountains  played  in  his  honour.  It  was  the  season 
of  tlie  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the  yast  palace 
and  the  sumptuous  gardens  presented  a  gayer 
aspect.  In  the  evenmg  the  two  kings,  afler  a 
long  and  earnest  conference  in  private,  made 
their  appearance  before  a  splendid  circle  of  lords 
and  ladies.  **  I  hone,"  said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest 
and  most  winnin  jmanner,  **  that  we  are  about 
to  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  worl(|.  That 
is  the  best  wish  that  I  can  farm  for  you.  But,  if 
any  evil  chance  should  force  you  to  return,  be  as- 
sured that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such  as 
you  have  found  me  hitherto.*'  On  the  seventeenth 
Lewis  paid  in  return  a  farewell  visit  to  Saint 
Germains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting  em- 
brace  he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile: 
"  Wo  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a  cuirass  for 
yourself.  You  shall  have  mine."  The  cuirass 
was  brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wits  of  the 
Court  ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  pano- 
ply which  Achilles  lent  to  his  feebler  friend. 
James  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  his  wife,  overcome 
with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with 
her  child  to  weep  and  pray.^ 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily  followed 
by  several  of  his  own  subjects,  among  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were  his  son  Berwick,  Cart- 
Wright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Powis,  Dover,  and  Mel- 
fort.  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  Melfbrt.  He  was 
an  upostate  :  he  was  believed  by  many  to  be  an 
insijicere  apostate;  and  the  insolent,  arbitrary 
and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers  dis- 
guated  even  the  Jacobites.  He  was  therefore  a 
favourite  with  his  master :  for  to  James  unpopu*  ^ 
larily,  obstinacy,  and  im|^acability  were  the 
greatest  recommendations  that  a  statesman  could 
have. 


1  Haumont'fl  InstmetioDS. 

{  Pangeaa.  Feb.  15  (2fi),  17  (27),  1689 ;  Madame  de  86- 
rifsaiy  Feb.  18  (28),  20  (March  2);  Mtaioixes  de  MadasM 
de  la  Fayette. 
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What  Fronchman  should  attend  the  King  of 
England  in  the  character  of  ambassador  had 
been  the  Bubject  of  grave  deliberation  at  Versail- 
les. Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
marked  slight.  But  his  sclf.indujgent  habits, 
his  want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  professions  of 
So^dcrland,  had  made  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was  to  bo 
done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a 
dupe.  The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom 
must  be  equal  to  much  more  than  the  ordmary 
functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would  be  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part 
of  the  political  and  military  administration  of 
tlie  country  in  which  he  would  represent  the  most 
powerful  and  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon 
was  therefore  passed  over.  He  affected  to  bear 
his  disgrace  with  composure.  His  political 
career,  though  it  had  brought  great  calamities 
both  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  on  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  had  been  by  no  means  unprofitable  to 
himself.  He'  was  old,  he  said :  he  was  fat :  he 
did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honour  of  living 
on  potatoes  and  whiskey  among  the  Irbh  bogs ; 
ho  would  try  to  console  himself  witli  partridges, 
with  champagne,  and  with  the  society  of  tlie  wit- 
tiest men  and  prettiest  women  of  Paris.  It  was 
rumoured,  however,  that  he  was  tortured  by  pain- 
ful emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal : 
his  health  and  spirits  failed ;  and  he  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  religious  duties.  Some  people 
were  much  edified  by  the  piety  of  the  old  volup- 
tuary: but  others  attributed  his  death,  which 
took  place  not  long  afler  his  retreat  from  public 
life,  to  shame  and  vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  who#  sagacity  had  de- 
lected all  the  plans  of  William,  and  who  had 
vainly  recommended  a  policy  which  would  pro- 
bably have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  fell.  In  abilities 
Avaux  had  no  superior  among  the  numerous  able 
diplom^ists  whom  his  country  then  possessed. 
His  demeanour  was  singularly  pleasing,  his  per- 
son  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  those  of  a  gentleman  who 
bad  been  bred  in  the  most  polite  and  magnificent 
of  all  Courts,  who  had  represented  that  Court  both 
in  Roman  Gfttholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  who  had  acquired  in  bis  wanderings  the  art 
of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which 
chance  might  throw  him.  He  was  eminently 
vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources,  and  skil- 
fui  in  discovering  the  weak  pa^rts  of  a  character. 
His  own  character,  however,  was  not  without  its 
weak  parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  of 
plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  of  his  life.  Ho 
pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable 
and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced  and  accom- 
plished  as  he  was,  he  sometimes,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the 
.level  of  Moli^re*8  Jourdain,  and  entertimed  ma- 
licious  observers  with  scenes  almost  as  laughable 
aa  that  in  which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a 
llamamoachi.t    It  would  have  been  well  if  this 


•  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simon,  Note  of  Re- 
naudot  on  English  affaln,  1697,  in  the  French  Archives; 
ICadame  do  SAvicrne,  Feb.  20,  (March  2),  March  11,  (21), 
1680 ;  Letter  of  Madame  de  Goniaoges  to  M.  de  Conlangee, 
/uly  aj,  IWL 

t  flee  Saint  Simon's  aoooont  of  the  trick  by  which 


had  been  the  worst.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  of  the  diSerence  between  right  and 
wrong  Avaux  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brote. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  reH. 
gion  and  morality,  a  superstitious  and  intolerant 
devotion  to  the  Crown  which  he  served.  This 
sentiment  pervades  all  his  despatches,  and  gives 
a  colour  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothing 
thaf.  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French 
monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime.  Indeed  be 
appears  to  havo  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  natu- 
ral allegiance  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
whoever  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory 
of  that  House  was  a  traitor.  While  ho^  resided 
at  tho  Hague,  he  always  designated  those  Dutch* 
men  who  had  sold  theinselves  to  France  as  the 
well  intentioncd  party.  In  the  letters  which  h« 
wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feeling  appean 
still  more  strongly.  He  would  have  been  a  moM 
sagacious  politician  if  he  had  sympathized  mow 
with  those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation which  prevail  among  the  vulgai; 
For  his  own  indificrence  to  all  considerations  of 

i'ustice  and  mercy  was  such  that,  in  his  schemes, 
e  made  no  allowance  fisr  the  consciences  and 
sensibilities  of  his  neighbours.  More  than  ooee 
he  deliberately  recommended  wickedness  so  hot* 
riblc  that  wicked  men  recoiled  from  it  with  in> 
dignation.  ^ut  they  oould  not  succeed  even  ii 
making  their  scruples  intelligible  to  him.  To 
every  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  cynical 
sneer,  wondering  within  himself  whether  thoM 
who  lectured  him  ^ere  such  fools  as  they  pMV 
fessed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming. 

Such  was  tlie  roan  whom  Lewis  selected  to  fat 
the  companion  and  monitor  of  James.  Avaux 
was  charged  to  open,  if  possible,  a  communica- 
tion with  the  malecootents  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  "was  authorised  to  expend,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  hundred  thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  iifih  of  March, 
embarked  tlicre  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  called 
the  Saint  Michael,  and  sailed  within  forty  eight 
hours.  He  had  ample  time,  however,  before  his 
departure,  to.exhibit  some  of  the  faults  by  which 
he  had  lost  England  and  Scotland!  ^nd  by  which 
he  was  about  to  lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from 
the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
conduct  any  important  business  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  England.  His  Majesty  could  not 
keep  any  secret  from  any  body.  Tlie  very  fore- 
mast men  of  the  Saint  Michael  had  already 
heard  him  say  things  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  ears  of  his  confidential  adviserat 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed; 
and,  on  the  afternoon  of  t^e  twelfYh  of  March, 
James  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  he  was  received 
with  shouts  of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few 
Protestants  who  remained  in  that  part  of  tbe 
country  joined  in  greeting  him.  and  perhaps  not 
insincerely.  For,  though  an  enemj  of  their  re- 
ligion, he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation ;  and 


Avatix  tried  to  pass  himself  off  at  Stockholm  aa  a  Knigbl 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

X  This  letter,  written  to  Levis  from  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  is  In  the  Arch  Ires  of  the  Vrench  4'oTeigii  Office,  but 
is  wanting  in  the  very  rare  volume  printed  in  ItowciDg 
Street. 
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they  migrht  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst  king- 
woTiId  show  somewhat  more  respect  for  law  and 
property  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Merry  Boys 
and  Rapparees.  The  Vicar  of  Kinsale  was 
tmon^  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty :  he  was 
presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  not 
mirracioasly  received.* 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prosperingf. 
In  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
Protestants  were  disarmed,  and  were  so  effectu- 
ally  bowed  down  by  terror  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North  there 
was  some  show  of  resistance :'  but  Hamilton  was 
marching  against  the  malecontents ;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  (hey  would  easily  be  crushed. 
A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting  the  arms 
and  ammunitimi  out  of  reach  of  dangler.  Horses 
Mifficient  to  oarry  a  few  travellers  were  with  some 
difficulty  procured;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the 
road  by  which  he  entered  that  city  bore  any  re. 
■ambiance  to  the  stately  approach  which  strikes 
the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  ad- 
miration. At  present  Cork,  though  deformed  by 
many  miserable  relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no 
mean  place  among  the  ports  of  the  empire.  The 
shipping  is  more  than  half  what  the  shipping  of 
London  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
oostoms  exceed  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Irchind,  in  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts. 
The  town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well  built 
Btreets*  by  fair  gardens,  by  a  Corinthian  portico 
which  would  do  honour  to  PaJladio,  and  by  a 
Gothic  college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended 
over  about  onctenth  part  of  the  space  which  it 
now  covers,  and  was  intersected  by  muddy 
atreams,  wliich  have  long  been  concealed  by 
arches  and  buildings.  A  desoTate  marsh,  in 
which  the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  waterfowl 
sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at  every  step,  co- 
vered the  area  now  occupied  by  stately  buildings, 
the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
was  only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  From  this  street 
diverged  to  right  and  left  alleys  squalid  and 
noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  have 
formed  their  notions  of  misery  from  the  most 
miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and  VVhitechapel. 
One  of  tiicse  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison, 
jostly  called.  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide. 
From  such  |jacea,  now  seats  of  hunger  and  pes. 
tilence,  abandoned  to  the  most  wretched  of  man. 
kind,  the  citizens  poured  forth  to  wcloome  James. 
He  was  received  with  military  honours  by  Ma. 
earthy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Monster. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  proceed  im- 
mediately  to  Dublin;  for  the  southern  counties 
had  been  so  completely  laid  waste  by  the  ban- 
ditti whom  the  priests  had  called  to  arms,  that 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be 
procured*      Horses  had   become   rarities:  in  a 


*  A  full  and  tra«  Acooont  of  the  Luiding  and  Recep- 
tion of  the  late  King  James  at  Kinmle,  in  a  letter  from 
Briartol.  licensod  AprU  4, 1689;  1>s1io'B  Annwer  to  King; 
JjrelaoU's  LamentAtioo ;  Avaux,  Murch  13,  (23). 

f  Avaux,  March.  13,  (23),  16S9;  Life  of  Jomei,  U.  827, 
Oris.  Mem.   . 

t  Araux,  March  15  (26),  16S9. 

{  Aruux,  Uarcfa  25,  (April  4),  1689. 


large  district  there  were  only  two  carts;  and 
those  Avaux  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  Some 
days  elapsed  before  the  money  which  had  been 
brought  from  France,  though  no  very  formidable 
mass,  could'^e  dragged  over  the  few  miles  which 
separated  Cork  from  Kinsa1e.t 

While  the  King  and  his  Council  were  em. 
ployed  in  trying  to  procure  carriages  and  beasts, 
Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin.  He  held  en- 
couraging language.  The  opposition  of  £nnis> 
killen  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of 
little  consideration.  Londonderry,  he  said,  wns 
the  only  important  post  held  by  the  Protestants; 
and  even  Londonderry  would  not,  in  his  judg. 
ment,  hdd  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the 
capital.  On  the  road,  the  shrewd  and  observant 
Avaux  made  many  remarks.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  through  wild  highlandR,  where 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  traces 
of  art  and  industry.  But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  path  of  the  travellers  lay 
over  gently  undulating  ground  rich  with  natural 
verdure.  That  fertile  district  should  have  been 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  corn- 
fields :  but  it  was  an  untitled  and  unpeopled  dc. 
eert.  Even  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  very 
few.  Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  if  found  could  be  procured  only  at  im- 
mense prices.^  The  truth  was  that  most  of  the 
English  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  art,  in- 
dustry, and  capital  had  fled  with  them. 

James  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks 
of  the  goodwill  of  the  peasantry ;  but  marks  such 
as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, had  an  uncqtfh  and  ominous  appearance. 
Though  very  few  iRourcrs  were  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees  armed 
with  skeans,  stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded 
to  look  upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race.  The 
highway  along  which  he  travelled  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  fair  is  held.  Pipers 
came  forth  to  play  before  htm  in  a  style  which 
was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera ;  and 
the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the  music.  Long 
frieze  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser 
had,  a  century  before,  described  as  meet  beds  for 
rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread 
along  the  path  which  tlra  cavalcade  was  to  tread ; 
and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage  stalks  supplied 
the  place  of  laurels,  were  offered  to  the  royal 
hand.  The  women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this  compli- 
ment  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered 
his  retinue  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. || 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  he  entered 
Dublin.  That  city  was  then,  in  extent  and  popu* 
lation,  the  second  in  the  British  isles.  It  con- 
tained between  six  and  seven  thousand  houses, 
and  probably  above  thirty  thousands  inhabitants.T 
In  wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  in- 
ferior  to  many  English  towns.  Of  the  gracefb! 
and  stately  public  buildings  which  now  adorn 


I  A  fUll  and  true  Account  of  the  Landing  and  Reoe]h 
tion  of  the  late  King  James;  Ireland's  £imeatatioB; 
Light  to  the  Blind. 

f  See  the  caloalations  of  Pettj,  King,  and  Darenont. 
If  the  aTerago  namber  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  iras  the 
same  in  Dubihi  as  in  London,  the  population  of  DttbUn 
would  hare  been  ahout  thirty-four  t' 
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both  sides  of  the  Liffey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College,  a  very  different 
edifice  from  that  which  now  stands  on  the  same 
site,  lay  quite  out  of  tiie  city.*  The  ground 
which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Lcinster  House 
and  Charlemont  House,  by  Sack vi lie  Street  and 
Mcrrion  Square,  v^as  open  meadow.  Most  of  the 
dwcllinps  were  built  of  timber,  and  have  long 
given  place  to  more  substantial  edifices.  The 
Castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable. 
Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew  of  no 
gentleman  in  Pall  Mall  who  was  not  more  con- 
veniently and  handsomely  lodged  than  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could 
be  performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under  the 
Viceregal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing 
and  tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched  the 
apartments.t  TyrA)nnel,  since  he  became  Lord 
Deputy,  had  erected  a  new  building  somewhat 
more  commodious.  To  this  building  the  King 
was  conducted  in  state  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  .  Every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
give  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour  to  the  dis- 
trict which  he  was  to  traverse.  The  streets, 
which  were  generally  deep  in  mud,  were  strewn 
with  gravel.  Boughs  and  flowers  were  scattered 
over  the  path,  t^ Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from 
the  windows  of  those  who  could  afford  to  exhibit 
such  finery.  The  poor  supplied  tlic  place  of  rich 
stufEi  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In  one  place 
was  stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ;  in 
another  a  company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white 
and  carrying  nosegays.  '  Pipers  and  harpers 
played  **Thc  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.'.* 
The  Lord  Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  state  be- 
fore his  master.  The  Judg^,  the  HcraldEi,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  office.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  the 
right  and  lefl  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A 
procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mustered.  Before  the  Castle 
gale,  the  King  was  met  by  the  host  under  a 
canopy  borne  bv  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At 
the  sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed  some 
time  in  devotion.  He  then  rose  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  once  —  such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things — the  riding 
house  of  Henry  Cromwell.  A  Te  Deum  was 
performed  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arrival. 
The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  Council,  dis- 
charged Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further 
attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and 
Bishop  Cartwright  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  convoking  a  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May.t 

When  the  news  that  James  had  arrived  in  Ire- 
land  reached  London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were 
general,  an4  were  mingled  with  serious  discon- 
tent.  The  multitude,  not  making  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulties  by  which  William  was 
encompassed  on  every  side,  loudly  blamed  his 
neglect.    To  all  the  invectives  of  the  ignorant 


*  John  Dunton  cpeaks  of  College  Green  near  Publixi.  I 
hare  seen  letters  of  that  age  directed  to  the  Collo^,  by 
Dublin.  There  are  some  Interesting  old  maps  of  Dublin 
In  the  British  UoMum. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Veb.  8, 1685-4»  April  20,  Aog. 
12,  Nov.  30, 168«.  »       --»    If         >       6 

X  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II,  H.  830.;  Full  and  tnie  Ao- 
eount  of  the  Landing  and  Reception;  Ao.;  Ireland's  La- 
mentation. 


and  malicious  he  opposed,  as  was  his  wont,  no- 
thing but  immutable  gmvity  and  the  silence  of 
profound  disdain.  But  few  minds  had  rercived 
from  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his;  and  still 
fewer  had  undergone  so  long  and  so  rigorous  a 
discipline.  The  reproaches  which  had  no  power 
to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  up- 
wards by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  indicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  a  'less  resolute  heart. 

While  all  the  coSeehouses  wore  unanimously 
resolving  tliat  a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have 
been  long  before  sent  to  Dublin,  and  wondering 
how  so  renowned'  a  politician  as  his  Majesty 
could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrcoa* 
nel,  a  gentlemen  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairsi 
called  a  boat,  and  desired  to  be  pulled  to  Green- 
wich. He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and 
laid  the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his 
fare.  As  the  boat  passed  under  the  dark  central 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the  water 
and  disappeared.  It  was  found  that  he  had  writ, 
ten  these  words:  **  My  fblly  in  undertaking  what 
I  could  not  execute  hath  dono  the  King  great 
prejudice  which  cannot  be  stopped — No  eane** 
way  for  me  than  this  —  May  his  uildertakingt 
prosper  —  May  he  have  a  blessing."  There  was 
no  signature ;  but  the  body  was  soon  found,  and 
proved  to  be  that  of  John  Temple.  He  was  yonog 
and  highly  accomplished :  he  was  heir  to  an  hoi»> 
curable  name ;  he  was  united  to  an  amiable  wo- 
man :  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fi>rtane;  and 
he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honours  of  the 
stato.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  p«blic  had 
been  at  all  aware  to  what  an  extent  he  was  an- 
swerable for  the  policy  which  had  brought  so 
much  obloquy  on  the  government  The  King, 
stern  as  he  was,  had  far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat 
an  error  as  a  crime.  He  had  just  appointed  the 
unfortunate  young  mjm  Secretary  at  War ;  and 
the  commissioh  was  actually  preparing.  It  is 
not  improbable  tliat  tho  cold  magnanimity  of  the 
master  was  the  very  thing  which  made  the  re* 
morse  of  the  servant  insupportable.^ 

But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William 
had  to  undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  hit 
f&ther-in-law  was  at  this  time  tried  were  greater 
still.  No  court  in  Europe  was  distracted  by  mors 
quarrels  and  intrigues  than .  were  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numer- 
ous  petty  cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidityi 
the  jealousy,  and  the  malevolence  of  individuals 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  there  was  one 
cause  of  discord  whicli  has  been  too  little  noticed, 
and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  bcea 
thought  mysterious  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jacobin 
ism  there  was  nothing  in  common.  The  Eng- 
lish Jacobite  was  animated  by  a  strong  entlioi^i- 
asm  for  the  family  of  Stuart;  and  in  liis  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  that  family  he  loo  often  forgot  tl^ 
interests  of  tlie  state.     Victory,  peace,  prosperity, 


I  Clarendon's  Diary;  Rereaby's  Memoirs;  NaivlsBtis  Lut 
tpeir«  Diary.  I  have  followed  Lnttrell'a  venioh  of  Tern- 
ple'a  last  word*.  It  agrees  in  substance  with  Clarendon'^ 
but  has  more  of  the  aoruptncss  natural  on  such  an  occa* 
sion.  Jf  an  Jibing  oould  make  so  tragical  an  event  ricUcn- 
lous,  it  would  be  the  lamentation  of  tlis  author  of  tba 
Londeriad : 

"  The  mretched  jouth  against  his  IHsnd  ezcl«iDU^ 
And  in  despair  drowns  himself  in  tbe  Ihamst.* 
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■eemed  evils  to  the  stanch  nonjnror  of  our  island 
if  they  tended  to  make  osurpation  popular  and 
permanent.  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine,  inva- 
sion, were,  in  his  view,  public  blessings,  if  they 
increased  the  chance  of  a  restoration*  He  would 
rather  have  seen  his  country  the  last  of  the  na- 
tions under  James  the  Second  or  James  the  Third, 
than  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between 
contending  potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive 
of  industry,  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nas. 
■au  or  of  JBrunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very 
different,  and,  it  must  in  candour  be  acknow- 
ledgfed,  were  of  a  nobler  character.  The  fallen 
dynasty  was  nothinjf  to  him.  He  had  not,*like 
a  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taug^ht 
from  his  cradle  to  consider  loyalty  to  that 
dynasty  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  All  bis  fitmily  traditions,  all  the  les. 
sons  taught  him  by  his  foster  mother  and  by  his 
priests,  had  been  of  a  very  different  tendency. 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign 
sovereigns  of  his  native  land  with  the  feelinc- 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Csesar,  with  which 
the  Scot  regarded  Edward  the  First,  with  which 
the  Castilian  regarded  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with 
vrhich  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat  of  the  Rus- 
nasi  It  was  the  boast  of  the  highborn  Milesian 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth, 
e^ry  generation  of  his  family  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  English  crown.  His  remote  ances. 
tors  had  contended  with  Fitzstephcn  and  Dc 
Burgh.  His  greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down 
the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in  the  battle  of  the  Black. 
water.  His  grandfather  had  conspired  with 
0*Donnel  against  James  the  First  His  father 
liad  fought  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  against 
Charles  the  First  The  confiscation  of  the  family 
estate  had  been  ratified  by  an  Act.of  Cliarles  the 
Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been  cited  before 
tba  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged 
under  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  prose- 
CDted  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had 
been  in  hiding  on  account  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
bore  less  affection  to  the  House  of  Stuart  than 
the  O'Haras  and  Mncmahons,  on  whose  support 
the  fortunes  of  that  House  now  seemed  to  dejiend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break 
the  foreign  yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony, 
to  sweep  away  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  re- 
store the  soil  to  its  ancient  proprietors.  To  ob- 
tain these  ends  they  would  without  the  smallest 
■emple  have  risen  up  against  James  ;  and  to  ob- 
tain these  ends  they  rose  up  fbr  him.  The  Irish 
Jacobites,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  desirous  that 
he  should  again  reign  at  Whitehall:  for  they 
cxmld  not  but  be  aware  that  a  Sovereign  of  Ire- 
land, who  was  also  Sovereign  of  £n£rland,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  could  not,  long  admin. 
later  the  government  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
kingdom  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the 
larger  and  richer.  ITieir  real  wish  was  that 
the  Crowns  might  be  completely  separated,  and 
tJiat  their  island  might,  whether  under  James  or 
-nrithout  James  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct 
state  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Fhince. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  re- 
garded James  merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed 


for  achieving  the  deliverance  of  Ireland,  anothet 
party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  bo 
employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James. 
To  the  English  and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Brest,  the  island 
in  which  they  sojourned  was  merely  a  stepping 
stone  by  which  they  were  to  reach  Great  Britain. 
They  were  still  as  much  exiles  as  when  they 
were  at  Saint  Germains ;  and  indeed  they  thought 
Siiint  Germains  a  far  more  pleasant  place  of  exile 
than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  native  population  of  the  remote  and  half 
barbarous  region  to  which  a  strange  chance  had 
led  then%  Nay,  they  were  bound  by  common 
extraction  and  by  common  language  to  that 
colony  wliich  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  native 
population  to  root  out  They  had  indeed,  like 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  always  re- 
garded the  aboriginal  Irish  with  very  unjust  con- 
tempt, as  inferior  to  other  European  nationp,  not 
only  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  natural  intcl- 
ligence  and  courage ;  as  born  Gibeonites  who  had 
been  liberally  treated,  in  being  permitted  to  hew 
wood  and  to  draw  water  for  a  wiser  and  mightier 
people.  These  politicians  also  ^thought, — and 
here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, — that, 
if  their  master's  object  was  to  recover  the  throne 
of  England,  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  0*s  and  the 
Macs  who  regarded  England  with  mortal  enmity. 
A  law  declaring  the  crown  of  Ireland  independent, 
a  law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
law  transferring  ten  millions  of  acres  from 
Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless  be  loudly  af>- 
plauded  in  Clare  and  Tipperary.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  laws  at  Westminster  J  What 
at  Oxford  ?  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  alienate 
such  men  as  Clarendon  and  Beaufort,  Ken  and 
Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the 
Rappar.ees  of  the  Bog  V  Allen.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions  in  the 
Council  at  Dublin  were  engaged  in  a  dispute 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Avaux 
meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute  from  a  point 
of  view  entirely  his  own.  His  object  was  neither 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration 
of  James,  but  the  greatness  of  the  French  men- 
archy.  In  what  way  that  object  might  be  best 
attained  was  a  very  complicated  problem.  Un- 
doubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish 
for  a  counterrevolution  in  England.  The  effect 
of  such  a  counterrevolution  would  be  that  the 
power  s^hich  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
France  would  become  her  firmest  ally,  that  Wil- 
liam would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that  the 
European  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
would  be  dissolved.  But  what  chance  was  there 
of  such  a  counterrevolution  7  The  English  exiles 
indeed,  aflcr  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their  country, 
James  himself  loudly  boasted  that  his  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had 
been  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  speeious  names 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  and  would  rally  round  him  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  among  them.  But  the  wary 
envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for 


*  Much  light  Is  throvn  on  the  dispute  between  the 
JSnglish  and  Irish  parties  in  James's  or)uuciI,  by  a  remnrk- 
•fcie  letter  of  Bishop  Maloncy  to  Bishop  'lyrreli  vhich 


will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  King's  Stats  of  the  Pro- 
testants. ^ 
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tlicse  hopes.  He  was  certain  that  they  were  not 
warranted  by  any  intcllig^cnce  which  had  arrived 
from  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  be  con. 
sidered  them  as  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble 
mind.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  usurper, 
whose  ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during  an 
unintcrmitlcd  conflict  of  ten  years,  learned  to 
appreciate,  would  easily  part  with  the  great  prize 
which  had  been  won  by  such  strenuous  exertions 
and  profound  combinations.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  arrangements  would  bo 
most  beneficial  to  France, on  the  supposition  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from  Eng- 
land. And  it  was  evident  that,  if  Wyjiam  could 
not  be  dislodged  from  England,  the  nrangement 
most  beneficial  to  France  would  be  that  which 
hud  been  contemplated  eighteen  months  before 
when  James  had  no  prospect  of  a  male  heir. 
Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the  English  crown, 
purged  of  the  English  colonists,  reunited  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made,  in  every  thing 
but  name,  a  French  province.  In  war,  her  re- 
sources would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
her  Lord  Paramount  She  would  furnish  his 
army  with  recruits,  she  would  furnish  his  navy 
with  fine  harbours  comnmnding  all  the  great 
western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The  strong 
national  and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  island  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to  that  government 
which  could  alone  protect  her  against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avauz 
that,  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Council 
at  Dublin  was  divided,  the  Irish  party  was  that 
which  U  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to  sup- 
port. Ho  accordingly  connected  himself  closely 
with  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them 
the  fullest  avowals  of  all  that  they  designed,  and 
was  soon  able  to  reporl  A  his  government  that 
neitlier  the  gentry  nor  the  common  people  were 
at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.* 

Tiie  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the 
greatest  statesman  that  France  had  produced 
since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have  entirely  agreed 
with  those  of  Avaux.  The  best  thing,  Louvois 
wrote,  that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to 
forffct  that  he  had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  Ihiuk  only  of  putting  Ireland  into  a  good  con- 
dition, and  of  establishing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubt. 
edly  tiie  true  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.t 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and 
especially  about  Melfbrt,  Avaux  constantly  ex- 
pressed  himself  witli  an  asperity  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and 
experience.  Melfbrt  was  in  a  singularly  unfor^ 
funatc  position.  He  was  a  renegade :  he  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country :  he 
was  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature ;  and  yet  he 
wus,  in  come  sense,  a  patriot.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  more  universally  detested  than 


•  ATaux,  Mwch  26  (April  4),  1689,  AprU  13  (23).  But 
St  is  legs  (h>m  any  riogle  lotter,  than  from  the  whole 
touileiicy  and  spirit  of  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Ayauz,  that 
I  have  formed  my  notion  of  hi«  otijjects. 

t  '*  11  fiint  done,  oubliant  qn'il  a  estA  Roy  d'Angleterre 
et  d'Eacou^  ne  psnser  qn'i  ee  qui  pent  bonlfior  rirlande, 


any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while  his  apostaiy 
and  his  arbitrary  maxims  of  government  made 
him  the  abhorrence  of  England  and  Scotland, 
his  anxiety  for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  Irish 
and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
James  should  remain  at  Dublin,  or  should  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Ulster.  On 
this  question  tlie  Irish  and  British  factions 
joined  btfttle.  Reasons  of  no  great  weight  were 
adduced  on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party  ventured 
to  speak  out.  The  point  really  in  issue  was 
whether  the  King  should  be  in  Irish  or  in  British 
hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  Parliament 
which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  there.  Ha 
would  be  forced  to  plunder,  perhaps  to  attaint, 
innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen  by 
hundreds ;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable  mi». 
chief  to  his  cause  on  the  other  side  of  Saint 
George^s  Channel.  If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he 
would  be  within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  Great  Britain. 
As  soon  as  liondonderry  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
universally  supposed  that  the  fall  of  Londonderry 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land  in  Scotland, 
where  his  friends  were  supposed  to  be  numerous. 
When  he  was  once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would  no  longer  be 
inihe  power  of  the  ,Irish  to  extort  his  consent  to 
their  schemes  of  spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  Council  were  long  ana 
warm.  Tyrconnel,  who  had  just  been  created  a 
Duke,  advised  his  master  to  stay  in  Dublin.  Mel- 
fort  exhorted  his  Majesty  to  set  out  for  Ulslec 
Avaux  exerted  all  his  mfluence  in  support  of  Tyi^ 
connel ;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclinations 
were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of  the  question, 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Melfortt 
Avaux  was  deeply  mortified.  In  his  official  let- 
ters he  expressed  with  great  acrimony  his  eofr- 
tempt  for  the  King^s  character  and  understanding. 
On  Tyrconnel,  who  had  said  that  he  despaired  of 
the  fortunes  of  James,  and  tliat  tho  real  question 
was  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pl-inoe 
of  Orange,  the  ambassador  pronounced  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  warm  eulogy,  but  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  called  an  invective.  •*  If  he  were 
a  born  Frenchman,  ho  could  not  be  more  zealoos 
for  the  intercuts  of  France."^  The  conduct  of 
Melfbrt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  an 
invective  which  much  resembles  eulogy:  **He 
is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frenchman. 
All  his  affections  are  sot  on  his  own  country.**!! 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to  go  north- 
ward, Avaux  did  not  choose  to  be  left  behmd. 
The  royal  party  set  out,  leaving  Tyrconnel  m 
charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Cfaarlemont  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  The  country  all  along  the  road  had  been 
completely  deserted  by  the  industrious  population, 
and  laid  waste  by  bands  of  robbers.    **This,'*  said 


et  luy  ilwUiter  les  moyens  d*y  suhsister.''  Lonrols  10 
Avaux,  June  8  (13),  1(J89. 

t  See  the  denwtcbea  written  by  Avaax  diuUig  ApciL 
1689;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

a  Avaux,  April  6  (16),  1689. 

I  Avaux,  May  8  (18),  1689. 
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one  of  the  French  officers,  "is  like  travelling 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia."*  Whatever  effects 
the  colonists  hod  been  able  to  remove  were  at 
Londonderry  or  Enniskillcn.  The  rest  had  been 
stolen  or  destroyed.  Avanx  informed  his  court 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  trust  of  hay 
for  his  horses  without  sending  five  or  six  miles. 
No  labourer  dared  bring  any  thing  lor  sale  lest 
tome  marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it  by  the 
way.  The  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a 
miserablo  taproom  full  of  soldiers  smoking,  an- 
odicr  night  into  a  dismantled  house  without  win- 
dows or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rafn.  At  Charle. 
mpnt  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  procured  for  the  French 
legation.  There  was  no  whcateri  bread  except 
at  the  table  of  tho  King,  who  had  brought  a  little 
flour  from  Dublin,  and  to  whom  Avaux  had  lent 
a  servant  who  knew  how  to  bake.  Tliose  who 
were  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal 
table  had  their  bread  and  wine  measured  out  to 
them.  Every  body  else,  however  high  in  rank, 
^ate  horsccorn,  and  drank  water  or  detectable 
^bcer,  made  with  oats  instead  of  barley,  and  fla- 
▼onred  with  some  nameless  herb  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.t  Yet  report  said  that  the  country  be- 
tween Charlemont  and  Strabane  was  even  more 
desolate  than  the  country  between  Dublin  and 
Charlemont.  It  was^  impossible  to  6arry  a  large 
stock  of  provisions.  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and 
the  horses  so  weak,  that  tlio  baggage  waggons 
had  all  been  left  far  behind.  The  chief  officers 
of  tho  array  were  consequently  in  want  of  neces- 
saries; and  the  ill  humour  which  was  the  natural 
fiffiict  of  these  privations  was  increased  by  the 
iDsensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  every  body  about  him  was  not  per- 
lectly  comfortable.t 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his 
train  proceeded  to  Omagh.  Tho  rain  fell:  the 
wind  blew:  the  horses  could  scarcely  make  their 
way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
storm ;  and  tho  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  might  almost  be  called  rivers. 
'iiie  travellers  had  to  pass  several  fords  where  the 
water  was  breast  high.  Some  of  the  pa  rty  fu  intcd 
from  fatigue  and  hunger.  All  around  lay  a  fright. 
ful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux 
ooontcd  only  three  miserable  cabins.  Every 
thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor.  When  at 
length  the  travellers  reached  Omagh,  they  (bund 
it  in  ruins.  The  Protestants,  who  were  tlie  ma- 
jority  of  the  inhabitants,  had  abandoned  it,  leav- 
ing not  a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  cask  of  liquor.  The 
windows  had  been  broken:  the  chimneys  had 
been  beaten  in :  tho  very  locks  and  bolts  of  the 
doors  had  been  carried  Bway.§ 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to 
return  to  Dublin;  but  these  expostulations  had 
hitherto  produced  no  effect  The  obstinacy  of 
James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy*which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  roanly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily 
shaken  by  caprice.     He  received  at  Omagh,  early 


on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  letters  which  alarmed 
him.  He  learned  that  a  strong  body  of  Protest- 
ants was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  English 
ships  of  war  had  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  one  minute  three  messages 
were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the  ruinous  cham- 
ber in  which  tlie  royal  bed  had  been  prepared. 
There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  bewildered  by  some  great  sliock,  announced 
his  resolution  to  hasten  back  instantly  to  Dublin. 
Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  approved.  Mel- 
fort  seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  Tlie  travellers 
retraced  their  steps,  and,  late  in  the  evening, 
reached  Cliarlemont.  There  the  King  received 
despatcTfcs  very  different  from  those  which  had 
terrified  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Protestants 
who  had  assembled  near  Strabane  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Hamilton.  Under  a  true-hearted 
lender  tliey  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  them,  had 
told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to 
Jhift  for  themselves,  and  had  set  them  the  exam- 
^ilc  of  flight  II  They  had  accordingly  retired  in 
confusion  to  Londonderry.  The  King's  corre- 
spondents pronounced  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Londonderry  should  hold  out.  His  Majesty  had 
only  to  appear  bcfbjc  the  gates,  and  they  would 
instantly  fly  open.  James  now  changed  his  mind 
again,  blamed  himself  for  having  been  persuaded 
to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  th|ugh  it  was 
late  in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The 
horses  were  in  miserable  plight;  but,  weary  and 
half  starved  as  they  were,  they  were  saddled. 
Melfbrt,  completely  victorious,  carried  off  his 
master  to  the  camp.  Avaux,  af^er  remonstrating 
to  no  ptirpose,  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
return  to  Dublin.  It  may  be  suspected  that  tho 
extreme  discomfort  which  he  had  undergone  had 
something  to  do  with  this  resolution.  For  com- 
plaints .of  that  discomfort  make  up  a  large  part 
of  his  letters ;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  passed  in  the 
palaces  of  Italy,  in  the  neat  parlours  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious  pavilions  which 
adorned  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  prepara- 
tion for  the  ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave, 
however,  to- his  master  a  more  weighty  reason  for 
refusing  to  proceed  northward.  1  he  iourney*  of 
James  had  been  undertaken  i|i  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited 
great  alarm  among  them.  They  appreliended 
that  he  meant  to  quit  them,  and  to  make  a  descent 
on  Scotland.  They  knew  that,  once  landed  in 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  do  those  things  which  they  most 
desired.  Avaux,  by  refusing  to  proceed  ^rther, 
gave  them  an  assurance  that,  whoever  might 
betray  them,  France  would  be  their  constant 
friend.T 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  James 
hastened  towards  Londonderry.  Ho  found  his 
army  concentrated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city. 
The  French  generals  who  had  sailed  with  him 
from  Brest  were  in  his  train ;  and  two  of  them, 
Rosen  and  Maumont,  were  placed  over  tho  head 


*  Pnsignsn  to  Atsiu,  Uareh  30  (April  9),  1669. 

f  This  Isnientftble  aooount  of  the  Irish  heer  la  tak«n  from 
m  despatch  whkb  Dssgrigny  wrote  from  Cork  to  Louvois, 
rnmX  which  is  in  the  archivea  of  the  f  reach  War  Of&ce. 

t  Avanx,  April  13  (28),  1080;  April  ao  (30). 


{Avaux  to  Lewis,  April  15  (26^  1080,  aad  to  LnuTols, 
of  the  same  date. 

K  Commons*  Joarnals,  An;.  13, 1689;  Mackenzie's  Nar- 
rative. 

T  ATauz,  April  17  (27),  1089.  The  story  of  them  Btrange 
changes  of  pnrpoia  is  told  very  dMngennoosIy  In  the  1M& 
of  James,  IL  880,  831, 832.  Oilg.  Mem. 
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of  Richard  Hamilton.*  Rosen  was  a  native  of 
Livonia,  who  had  in  early  youth  become  a  sf>ldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  fought  hia  way  to  distinction, 
and  who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the  pmccs 
and  accomplishments  characteristic  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  was  nevertheless  hiffh  in  favour 
there.  His  temper  was  savage :  his  manners 
were  coarse :  his  language  was  a  strange  jargon 
eompounded  of  various  dialects  of  French  and 
Grerman.  Even  those  who  thought  best  of  him, 
and  who  maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that  his 
looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it  wculd  be  an. 
pleasant  to  meet  such  a  figure  in  the  dusk  at  the 
«orner  of  a  wood.t  Tha  little  that  is  known  of 
Maumont  is  to  his  honour. 

In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected  that 
Londonderry  would  fiill  without  a  blow.  Rosen 
confidently  predicted  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Irish  army  would  terrify  the  garrison  into  sub- 
mission. But  Richard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  colonists  better,  had  mi8givinga| 
The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally 
within  the  walls.  Lundy,  the  Governor,  professed 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  joined  in  pro- 
claiming William  and  Mary ;  but  he  was  in  so- 
cret  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereighs  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  fealty.  Some  have  suspected  that  he  was 
a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that  he  had  aftccted  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Revolution  only  in  order  that  he 
.might  be  better  able  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  Restoration  :  but  it  is  probable  tliat  his  conduct 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  real  for  any  public  cause. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  resistance  hopeless ; 
and  in  truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences  of 
Londonderry  appeared  contemptible.  Tlie  ibrii- 
fications  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds :  there  was  no  ditch  even 
before  the  gates :  the  drawbridges  had  long  been 
neglected:  the  chains  were  rusty  and  could 
scarcely  be  used :  the  parapets  and  towers  were 
built  afler  a  fashion  which  might  well  move  dis- 
ciples of  Vauban  to  laughter ;  and  these  feeble 
defences  were  on  almost  every  side  commanded 
by  heights.  Indeed  those  who  laid  out  tlie 
city  had  never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to 
stand  a  regular  siege,  and  had  contented  tltem- 
■elvcs  with  throwing  up  works  sufiicient  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack 
of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  Avuuz  assured  Louvois 
that  a  single  French  battalion  would  easily  storm 
such  defences.  Even  if  the  place  should,  not- 
withstanding  all  disadvantages,  be  able  to  repel 
a  lafigo  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experi- 
ence of  generals  who  had  served  under  Cond^ 
and  Turenne,  hunger  must  soon  bring  the  con. 
test  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
small;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to 
seven  or  eight  tiroes  the  ordinary  number  by  a 
multitude  of  colonists  flying  frooa  the  rage  of  the 
natives^ 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  the  Irish 


•  Lift  ofJamM,U.  834, 3S5.    Orif .  U«Bft. 

f  Memoirs  of  Saiot  t>imon.  Some  Enifcliah  writart  igoo- 
tMitly  vpeak  of  RoBen  as  haTins  been,  at  this  time,  a  Mar- 
shal of  Frnnee.  lie  did  not  become  so  till  1703.  He  had 
k>DK  been  a  Marshal  da  Camp,  which  is  a  verj  diflTerent 
tbinn.  aad  had  beea  raoeDtly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Iiieuu>uant  General. 

X  Araux,  April  4  (U),  1689.    Among  tha  MSS.  in  the 


army  entered  Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  up  all 
tlionght  of  serious  resistance.  He  talked  so  de- 
spondingly  that  the  citizens  and  his  own  soldiers 
TTuirmured  against  him.  He  seemed,  they  said, 
to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it 
was  known  that  James  himself  was  coming  to 
take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  ap. 
peared.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  ships  firom 
England  anchored  in  the  bay.  They  had  on 
board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent,  under 
the  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison.  Cunningham  and 
several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore  and  conferred 
with  Lundy.  Lundy  dissuaded  them  firom  land- 
ing  their  men.  The  place,  be  said,  could  not 
hold  out  To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless:  for  the  more 
numerous  the  garrison,  the  more  prisoners  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing 
that  the  two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
back  to  England.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  with, 
draw  himself  privately;  and  the  inhabitants 
must  then  try  to  make  good  terms  for  them* 
selves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding  a  council 
of  war ;  but  fi*om  this  council  ho  excluded  all 
those  officers  of  the  garrison  whose  sentiments  he 
knew  to  be.diffisrent  from  )iis  own.  Some,  wh« 
had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such  occasions^ 
and  who  now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of 
the  room.  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was 
echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunningham  and  Cmu 
ningham*s  companions  could  scarcely  venture  to 
oppose  their  opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose 
local  knowledge  was  neoessarily  tar  superior  to 
thcir<<,  and  whom  they  were  by  their  instructions 
directed  to  obey.  One  brave  soldier  munnured. 
"  Understand  this,*'  he  said,  **  to  give  up  Londoi^ 
derry  is  to  give  up  Ireland.*'  Bat  his  objections 
were  contemptuously  overruled.^  The  meeting 
broke  up.  Cunningham  and  his  officers  returned 
to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  depart* 
ing.  Meanwhile  Lundy  privately  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  head  quaKers  of  the  enemy,  with  as> 
surnnces  that  the  city  shoukl  be  peaceably  ear- 
rendered  on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  council 
of  war  was  whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  swelled  up  high  and 
fierce  against  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  chief 
who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own  offi- 
cers declared  that  they  no  longer  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard 
threatening,  some  that  his  brains  should  be 
blown  out,  some  that  he  should  bo  hanged  on  the 
walls.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Ciuiningbam 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  command.  He  ex* 
cused  himself  on  the  plausible  grouod  that  bis 
orders  wcr^to  take  directions  in  all  things  from 
tlie  Govemor.li  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  persons  most  in  Lundy's  confidence  wero 
stealing  out  of  the  town  one  by  one.     Long  aAer 


British  Hoseam  Is  a  eurioas  report  on  the  dcfiDces  of 
Loodonderry,  dr^wn  up  in  1706  fi>r  tho  Duke  of  Ormond 
l^  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  August  12,  16S0. 

H  The  host  history  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  la 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Augnst  12, 168^ 
See  also  the  narratiTefl  of  Walker  and  Mackanafa^ 
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dtlkk  on  the  evenin;  of  the  seventeenth  it  was 
found  that  the  gates  were  open,  and  that  the  keys 
had  disappeared.  I'ho  officera  who  made  the  dis. 
odrery  took  on  themselves  to  chanjrc  the  pass- 
words and  to  doable  the  ^ards.  The  ni^ht, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  assault* 

After  some  anxioiM  hours  the  day  broke*  The 
Irish,  with  James  at  thoir  head,  wore  now  within 
four  miles  of  the  city.  A  tnmultaous  council  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  was  called.  Some  of  them 
whemently  reproached  the  Giovenior  to  his  iaoe 
with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they 
cried,  to  their  deadliest  enemy :  he  had  refused 
ftdmission  to  the  force  which  good  King  William 
had  sent  to  defend  them.  While  the  /altercation 
WM  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  who  paced  the 
ramparts  announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army  was  in  sight  Lundy  had  given 
ardors  that  there  should  be  no  firing ;  but  his  au- 
thority was  at  end.  Two  gaUant  soldiers.  Major 
Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called 
the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
eioquenoe  of  an  aged  clergyman,  George  Walker, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  who  had, 
with  many  of  his  neighbours,  taken  reftige  in 
Londonderry.  The  whole  of  the  crowded  city 
was  moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walls  and  manned 
the  guns.  James,  who,  ooofklent  of  socoess,  had 
approached  within  a  fiundred  yards  of  the  south. 
em  gate,  was  received  with  a  ^ bout  of  **  No  sur. 
render,"  and  with  a  fire  from  the  nearest  bastion. 
An  officer  of  his  staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The 
King  and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to  get 
OHt  of  reach  of  the  cannon  halls.  Lundy,  who 
was  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  torn  limb 
fium  limb  by  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid 
humelf  in  an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with  the  generous 
and  politic  connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker, 
made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.f 
The  part  of  the  wall  from  which  he  let  himself 
down  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  people  still  living 
talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a  pear  tree 
which  assisted  him  in  hie  descent  His  name  is, 
to  this  day,  held  in  execration  by  the  Protestants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland »  and  his  ef^y  was  long, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  annually  hung  and  burned 
by  them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to 
thoee  which  in  England  are  appropriated  to  Guy 
Fanz. 

And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all 
military  and  of  all  civil  government.  •  No  man  in 
the  town  had  a  right  to  command  any  other :  the 
de&nces  were  weak :  the  provisions  were  scanty : 
an  incensed  tyrant  and  a  great  army  were  at  the 
gates*  But  within  was  mat  which  has  oflen,  in 
desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  nations.  Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganiaed, 
mprovided  with  resources,  begirt  with  enemies, 
the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest  What- 
ever an  engineer  might  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  ramparts,  all  that  was  most  intelligent,  most 
ooorageous,  most  highspirited  among  the  £ng- 
lishry  of  Leinster  and  of  Northern  Ulster  was 
crowded  behind  them.  The  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls  was 
■even  thousand;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 


*  Maidisacie'8  Xarratif  e. 
f  Walktsr  and  MftcKenzie. 
ISea  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689, 


have  furnisned  seven  thousand  men  better  quoB. 
fied  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear 
judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and  stubborn  pa- 
tience. They  were  all  zealous  Protestants;  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged 
with  Puritanism.  They  had  much  in  common 
with  that  sober,  resolute^  and  Godfearing  class 
out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  uncon* 
qucrable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  had  developed  in 
them  some  qualities  which,  in  the  mother  coun. 
try,  might  possibly  have  remained  latent  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  aristo- 
cratic  caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior 
civilization,  by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigiiance« 
by  cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  subjection  a  nume- 
rous and  hostile  population.  Almost  every  one 
of  them  had  been  in  some  measure  trained  both 
to  military  and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
every  one  was  familiar  with  tlie  use  of  arms,  and 
was  accustomed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  was  remarked  by  contempo- 
rary writers  that  the  colonists  had  something  of 
the  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though 
none  of  the  Castilian  indolence,  that  they  spoks 
English  with  remarkable  purity  and  correctness, 
and  that  they  were,  both  as  militiamen  and  aa 
jurymen,  superior  to'  their  kindred  in  the  mother 
country.}  In  all  ages,  men  situated  as  tiie  An- 
glosaxons  in  Ireland  were  situated  have  had  peco- 
liar  vices  and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues of  masters,  as  apposed  to  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues of  sieves.  The  member  of  a  dominant  race  ' 
is,  in  hi9  dealings  with  the  subject  race,  seldom 
indeed  fraudulent,  —  for  fraud  is  the  resource  of 
the  weak,  —  but  imperious,  insolent,  and  croeL 
Towards  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  con- 
duct is  generally  just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His 
selfrespect  leads  him  to  respect  all  who  belong  to 
his  own  order.  His  interest  impels  him  to  culti- 
vate a  good  understanding  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenous,  and  courageous  assistance  may 
at  any  moment  be  necessary  to  preserve  his  pro- 
perty and  life.  It  is  a  truth  ever  present  to  his 
mind  that  his  own  wcllbeing  depends  on  the  as. 
cendeney  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public 
spirit;  and  this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to 
fierce  enthusiasm  by  sympathy,' by  the  desire  of 
applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infiimy.  For  the  only 
opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his  fel- 
Iowb;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  tlic  com- 
mon cause  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The 
character,  thus  formed,  has  two  aspects.  Seen 
on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by  every  well 
constituted  mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on 
the  other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The 
Spartan,  smiting  and  spurning  the  wretched 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust.  But  the  same  Spar- 
tan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  his 
concise  jests,  on  what  he  well  knt>ws  to  be  his 
last  day,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylee,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  admiration.  To  a  super- 
fieial  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much 
evil  and  so  much  good  should  be  found  together 
But  in  truth  the  good  and  the  evil,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely 
connected,  and  have  a  common  origin.     It  was 


and  the  Intareat  of  England  in  the  Preservation  of  Ire- 
land, 1689.  The  former  pamphlet  is  ths  work  of  sn 
enemy,  the  latter  of  a  aealous  friend. 
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because  the  Spartan  had  been  taugbt  to  revere 
himsolf  as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns,  and  to 
look  down  on  all  that  was  not  Spartan  as  of  an 
inferior  species,  thajt  he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for 
the  miserable  sorf^who  crouched  before  him,  and 
that  the  thought  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, or  of  turning  his  back  before  an  enemy, 
ncfer,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  crossed  his 
mind.  Something  of  the  same  character,  com- 
pounded of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in 
all  nations  which  have  domineered  over  more 
numerous  nations.  But  it  has  nowhere  in 
modem  Europe  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  as 
in  Ireland.  With  what  contempt,  with  what  an- 
tipathy, the  ruling  minority  in  that  country  long 
regarded  the  subject  majority  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  hateful  laws  which,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  disgraced  the  Irish 
statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length  an- 
nulled :  but  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  them 
survived  tliem,  and  even  at  this  day  fometimx^s 
breaks  out  in  excesses  pernicious  to  the  common- 
wealth and  dishonourable  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  English  colonists  have  had,  with  too  many  of 
the  faults,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
cajite.  The  fkults  have,  as  was  natural,  been 
most  ofiensively  exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  security:  the  virtues  have  been  most  re- 
splendent in  times  of  distress  and  peril;  and 
never  were  those  virtues  more  signally  displayed 
than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when 
their  Governor  had  abandoned  them,  and  when 
tiie  camp  of  their  mortal  enemy  was  pitched 
before  their  walls.  • 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  ex- 
cited by  the  perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than 
tJiosc  whom  he  had  betrayed  proceeded,  with  a 
gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most  re- 
nowned senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Two  governors  were  elected, 
Baker  and  Walker.  Baker  took  the  chief  mili- 
tary command.  Walker's  especial  business  was 
to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole  out 
supplies  from  tlie  magazines.*  The  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  into 
eight  regiments.  Colonels,  captains,  and  suber- 
dinato  o^iccrc  were  appointed.  In  a  few  hours 
every  man  knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  t6  repair 
to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard. 
That  machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so 
stern  and  so  pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was 
again  employed  with  not  less  complete  suocess. 
Preaching  and  praying  occupied  a  large  part  of 
every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist 
ministers  were  within  the  walls.  They  all  ex- 
erted themselves  indefatigably  to  rouse  and  sus- 
tain the  spirit  of  the  peop^.  Among  themselves 
there  was  for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All  dis- 
putes about  church  government,  postures,  cere- 
tiionics,  were   forgotten.      The   Bishop,  having 


•  Thers  wu  afterwards  aome  idle  dispute  aboat  the 
queolioa  whether  Walker  was  properly  Uovaraor  or  not 
To  lue  it  pocms  quite  clear  that  he  was  so.        ^ 

t  .Mackeucie'a  NamliTe;  Funeral  Sarmon  on  Bisbop 
Hopkins,  1G90. 

X  Walker's  True  Aoooont,  1689.  Bee  alao  The  Apology 
for  the  True  Aecount,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  True 
A4ioattnt»  ptthUabod  in  the  same  year.    I  have  called  this 


found  that  his  lectures  on  passive  obedience  ?Kn 
derided   even  by  the  Episcopalians,  had  witlw 
drawn  himself^  first  to  Raphoe,  and  tlicn  to  En^ 
land,  and  was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  Londoa.t 
On  tJie  other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  named  Hew. 
son,  who  had  exhorted  the  Presbyterians  not  to ' 
ally  tliemselves  with  such  as  refused  to  eubsctite 
the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  ooin. 
munity.t     The  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  was  rs- 
.markable.    Cannon  were  planted  on  the  summit 
of  tlio  broad  tower  which  has  since  given  plaes 
to  a  tower  of differentproportions.     Ammunition 
was  stored  in  the  vaults.      In  their  choir  tbi 
liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  read  every 
morning.  Every  afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowdi^ 
to  a  simpler  worship.  ^ 

James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  exped- 
ing,  as  it  should  seem,  the  performance  of  Lundy^i 
promises ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  arrangs- 
menta  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry  were  conv 
plete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
a  trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  a^d  asked 
whether  the  engagements  into  which  the  Go«e^ 
nor  had  entered  would  be  fulfilled.  The  answer 
was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these  walls  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  &>vernor^s  engagementi, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher 
rank  was  sent,  Claude  Hainilton,  Lord  Strabane, 
one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  peeia  of  li'eland. 
Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  thegas- 
rison  was  distributee^  advanced  from  the  gate  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference 
was  held.  Strabane  had  been  authorised  to 
make  large  promises.  The  citizens  sliould  haw 
a  free  pardon  for  all  that  Was  past  if  they  wtyokl 
submit  to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  him- 
self should  have  a  colonel's  commission,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  in  money.  **  The  men  of  Lon- 
donderry," answered  Murray, "  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but 
King  ^Yilliam  and  Queen  Mary.  It  will  not  be 
safe  for  your  Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  through  the  lines."  )| 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had  fully  es- 
pected,  that  the  city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  before  the  walls.  Find- 
ing himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Melfort,  and  determined  to  return  in^ 
stantly  to  Dublin.  Rosen  accompanied  tho  King. 
The  direction  of  a  siege  was  intrusted  to  Maiu 
mont.  Richard  Hamilton  was  second,  and  Posig- 
nan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  no^  commenced  in  eamesL 
The  besiegers  began  by  battering  the  town.  It 
was  soon  on  fire  in  several  places.  Roofs  and 
upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed  the 
inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garrison, 
many  of  whom  had  never,  before  seen  Uie  effect 
of  a  cannonade,  seemed  to  be  disccunpoeed  by 

man  by  the  name  by  whieh  he  waa  koMra  in  IralaBd. 
But  hia  real  name  waa  Houstonn.  He  is  finaqnently  men* 
Uoned  in  tlia  atrange  voluma  entitled.  Faithful  OonteniV 
inga  Displayed. 

2  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  beinir  public  fpl* 
rited,  by  William  Uamill,  1721. 

I  See  Walker's  True  Account  and  Mackefksia*s  Ib» 
rativel 
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the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  heape  of  rain 
mingled  with  disfigured^  corpses.  Bat  familiarity 
with  danger  and  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours 
(he  natural  cfTect.  The  spirit  of  the  people  rose 
■o  high  that  their  chiefs  thought  it  safe  to  act  on 
tile  offensive.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April  a  sally 
was  made  under  the  command  of  Murray.  The 
Irtsli  stood  their  ground  resolutely;  and  a  furious 
and  bloody  contest  took  place.  Maumont,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place  where 
the  fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse.  The  be- 
siegers lost  scYcral  other  officers,  and  about  two 
hundred  men,  before  tlie  colonists  coold  be  driven 
in.  Murray  escaped  with  difficulty.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him ;  and  he  was  beset  by  ene- 
mies :  but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  till  some 
of  his  friends  made  a  rush  from  the  gate  to  his 
rescue,  with  old  Walker  at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maumont,  Ham. 
nton  was  once  more  commander  of  tlie  Irish 
army.  His  exploits  in  that  post  did  not  raise 
his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
hrave  soldier ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  great  general,  and  had  never,  in 
Ilia  life,  seen  a  .siege,  t  Pnsignan  had  more 
■cience  and  energy.  But  Pusi^nan  survived 
Maumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight  At  four 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  May,  the  garrison 
made  another  sally,  took  several  flags,  and  killed 
man^  of  the  besiegers.  Fusignan,  fighting  gal- 
lantly,  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  wound 
was  one  which  a  skiifol  surgeon  might  have 
cored:  but  there  was  no  such  surgeon  in  the 
Irish  camp ;  and  the  communication  with  Dublin 
was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor  Frenchman 
died,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  barbarous  ignor- 
ance and  negljgencd  which  had  shortened  his 
days.  A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent  down 
express  fix>m  the  capital,  arrived  aflcr  the  funeral. 
Jaxnes,  in  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  established  a  daily  poet  between  Dublin 
Castle  and  Hamilton's  head-quarters.  Even  by 
this  conveyance  letters  did  not  travel  very  expe- 
ditiously: for  the  couriers  went  on  foot;  and, 
from  fear  probably  of  the  Enniskilleners,  took  a 
circuitous  route  ffom  military  post  to  military 
poett 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived;  and  still 
Londonderry  held  out  There  had  been  many 
MlUes  and  skirmishes  with  varyMis  suocoas :  but, 
uu  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  oflioers  of  note  hud  been  oar- 
ried  prisoners  into  the  eity ;  afld  two  -French 
baauers,  torn  afier  hard  fighting  from  the  be- 


siegers;  had  been  hung  as  trophies  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Cathedral,  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must 
be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope 
of  reducing  the  town  by  main  force  was  relii>> 
quishcd,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  great  efibrt 
The  point  selected  for  assault  was  an  outwork 
called  Windmill  liill,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
southern  gate.  Religious  stimulants  were  env 
ployed  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  make  their  way  into  tlie  works  or  to  pew 
rish  in  the  attempt  Captain  Butler,  son  of  the 
Lord  Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn 
men  to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  tiie  colonists 
Avere  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The  office  of 
those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets 
of  those  who  were  in  front  The  Irish  came  on 
boldly  and  with  a  fearfol  uproar,  but  aflcr  long 
and  hard  fighting  were  driven  back.  The  wo- 
men of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst  the  thickest 
fire  serving  out  water  and  ammunition  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the 
wall  was  only  seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some 
of  his  sworn  men  succeeded  in  reaching  tlie  top; 
but  they  were  all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At 
length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  fallen, 
their  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.^ 

Nothing  was  leA  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hun- 
ger. It  was  known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  tlie 
city  was  but  slender.  Indeed  it  was  thought 
strange  that  the  supplies  should  have  held  out  so 
long.  Every  preoaution  was  now  taken  against 
the  introduction  of  provisicms.  All  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  city  by  land  were  closely  guardecL 
On  the  south  were  encamped,  along  the  led  bank 
of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  followed 
I<ord  Galmoy  from  the  iialley  of  the  Barrow. 
Their  diief  was  of  all  the  Irish  captains  the 
noet  dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by  the  Pro- 
testants. For  he  had  disciplined  his  men  with 
rare  skill  and  care;  and  many  frightful  stories 
were  told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy.  Long 
lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  in  fen  try  of  Butler 
and  0*Nci],  of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Gorman^ 
town,  by  Nugent*s  Westmeath  men,  by  Eustace^s 
Kildare  men,  and  by  Cavanagh*s  Kerry  men,  e» 
tended  northward  till  they  again  approached  the 
waUtr  side.ll  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts 
and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass  without 
great  periL  Afler  some  time  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several  boats 
full  of  stones  were  sunk.  A  row  bf  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.    Large  pieces 


•  Walker;  Haekenaie;  Aratix,  April  26,  (May  6),  1689. 
Thete  i«  a  traditioa  smong'tbe  ProtatUnts  of  Ulster  that 
Mauiuont  fell  by  the  swoitl  of  Murri^y :  bat  on  thia  point 
the  ri^port  mnde  by  the  French  ambai«ador  to  his  master 
la  deci»iTe.  The  truth  la  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
i^yibical  storiea  aboat  the  alege  of  Londonderry  as  about 
the  i^itfgo  of  Troy.  The  legend  about  Murray  and  Mau- 
mout  dates  fi'om  1689.  In  the  Royal  Voyage,  which  was 
acted  in  tfa&t  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes  ia  de- 
scribed in  th«6e  souoroua  lines— 

**  They  met ;  and  Moaaiaor  at  the  flnt  enoonnter 
Veil  dead,  blaepheming,  on  the  dusty  plain, 
And  dying,  bit  the  groiind." 

t  **  Si  eeft  oeluy  qui  est  sorti  de  France  le  dernier,  qui 
^appelloit  Kiehard,  11  n'a  Jamais  yen  de  sidge,  ayant  toa- 
jours  iservi  en  ilousiUon."— LoutoIb  to  Avaur,  June  S 
<13>,  1689.  ' 

t  Walker;  Mackensie;  Avsox  to  Lonvols,  May  S  (12), 


4  (14),  1689;  James  to  Hamilton,  May  2S,  (June  8),  in  the 
library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  Louvois  wrote  to 
Avaux  in  great  indignation.  "  La  uauv^ise  coudulte  que  . 
I'ou  a  tenuo  devant  Londondery  a  conste  la  vie  k  M.  da 
Maumont  etkM.de  Puiiguan.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  sa 
Majesty  Britanniquecroye  qn'eu  faisant  tuer  des  otflders 
geueraux  comme  des  soldats,  on  puisfe  ne  Ten  point 
Iuis9cr  manquer.  Ces  sortes  de  gens  sout  rares  en  tout 
pays,  et  doireut  estre  menages.** 

f  Walker;  Madtensie;  Avanx,  June  16  (26),  1689. 

I  As  to  the  disdplhie  of  Qalmoy's  Ilorse,  see  the  letter 
of  Avauz  to  Louvois,  dated  Sept.  10  (20).  Uorrible  stories 
of  the  cruelty,  both  of  the  colonel  and  of  his  men,  are  told 
in  the  Short  View,  by  a  OlergTman,  printed  in  1689,  and 
in  seversl  other  pam^lets  of  that  year.  For  the  distxi^ 
butiou  of  the  Irish  Ibftea,  see  the  contemporary  maps  of 
the  siege.  A  catalogue  of  the  regiments,  meant,  I  8up> 
pose,  to  rival  the  catalogue  in  the  Second  Book  of  t£» 
Iliad,  wUl  be  found  in  the  Londerlad. 
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of  fir  wood,  strongly  bound  together,  formed  a 
boom  which  was  more  than  a  qaarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  which  was  firmly  fiixfcned  to  both 
shore?;,  by  cnblesa  foot  thick.*  A  hage  stone,  to 
which  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was  attached, 
was  removed  many  years  later,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  polished  and  shaped  into  a  column. 
But  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  rugged 
mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from  its  original 
site,  amidst  the  shades  which  surround  a  pleasant 
country  house  named  Boom  Hall.  Hard  by  is 
the  well  from  which  the  besiegers  drank.  A 
little  further  off  is  the  burial  ground  where  they 
laid  their  slain,  and  where  even  in  our  own  time 
the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
aculls  and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North, 
James  was  holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his 
return  thither  fbom  Londonderry  ho  received  in- 
telligence that  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Count  of  Chateau  Renaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quan. 
tity  of  military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money. 
Herbert,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  those  seas 
with  an  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  communications  between  Britanny 
and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and 
sailed  into  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving 
battle.  But  the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  him : 
his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
opposed  to  him ;  and  after  some  firing,  which 
caused  no  serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  wliile  the  French 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  harbour.  He 
steered  for  Scilly,  where  be  expected  to  find  rein- 
forcements; and  Chateau  Renaud,  content  with 
the  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afraid  of 
losing  it  if  be  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest, 
though  earnestly  intreated  by  James  to  come 
round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sfdes  claimed  the  victory.  The  Com- 
mons at  Westminster  absurdly  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Herbert.  James,  not  less  absurdly, 
ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Tc  Deum  to 
bo  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means 
satisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too 
strong  even  for  his  characteristic  prudence  and 
politeness.  He  complained  that  James  was  so 
unjust  and  ungrateful  as  to  attribute  the  result  of 
the  late  action  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
FingUsh  seamen  fought  against  their  rightfhl 
King  and  their  old  commander,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jcsty  did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  by  being 
told  that  they  weire  flying  over  the  ocean  pursued 
by  the  triumphant  French.  Dover,-  too,  was  a 
bad  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure 
in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  bad  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Baxitry  Bay  did 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  battle.t 

On  the  day  after  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung 
at  Dublin  for  tliis  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parlia- 
ment convoked  by  James  assembled.  The  num- 
ber of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when  he  arrived 


in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hundred.  Of  thvas 
only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the  foo». 
teen,  ten  were  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  reverse 
ing  of  old  attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  seven. 
teen  more  Lords,  all  Roman  Catholic^  wew 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  The  Proles. 
tant  Bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and  Lim*. 
rick,  whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they 
could  not  lawfully  wtthhoM  their  obedience  even 
from  a  tyrant,  or  fh>m  a  vain  hope  that  the  heart 
even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  softened  by  their  pa- 
tience, made  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the 
"writs  the  returning  officers  had  received  from 
Tyroonnel  letters  naming  the  persons  whom  be 
wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constitaent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  rery 
small.  For  scarcely  any  but  Roman  Catholics 
dared  to  show  their  faces ;  and  the  Roman  Citth- 
olic  freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not  more,  it 
is  said,  in  some  comities,  than  ten  or  twclm 
Even  in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Gal  way,  the  number  of  persons  who,  trader 
the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote,  did  not 
exceed  twenty-fbur.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  took  their  seats.  Of  these,  only  six  were 
Protestants.*  The  list  of  the  names  suffifciently 
indicates  the  religious  and  political  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Alone  among  the  Irish  parliamenta 
of  that  age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with  Der- 
mots  and  Oeohagans,  O^Nells  and  O'Donovans, 
Macmahons,  Macnamaras,  and  Macgillicnddies. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abilities 
had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by 
experience  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  repre. 
resented  the  county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even 
by  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned  jurist 
FVancis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Revente, 
who  sate  for  Bannow,and  aeted  as  chief  miniBter 
of  finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  he  had 
been  a  principal  agent  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in 
money  matters,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
an  excellent  man  of  business.t  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  ^Carlow,  had 
served  long  in  France,  and  had  brought  back  to 
his  native  Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  and 
polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill 
in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  mtrigue.  His 
elder  brother,  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was 
member  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  military 
governor  of  tbo  capital,  had  also  resided  in 
France,  and,  though  inferior  to  Henry  in  perti 
and  activity,  made  a  by^hly  distinguished  figure 
among  the  adherents  o^ames.  The  other  mem- 
ber  for  the  comity  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  one  of  themselves :  for  his  ancestors 
on  the  paternal  side,  though  originally  English, 
were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  pit>- 
verbially  said  to  have  become  more  Irish  than 
Irishmen.    His  mother  was  of  noble  Celtic  blood ; 


*  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Iieftkc,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake, 
darendeux  King  at  Arma,  1750.  Of  thin  book  only  flAy 
oqples  wore  jmintcd. 

t  Arauz,  May  8  (18),  May  26,  (Jnne  5),  1689;  London 
Gazette,  May  9;  Life  of  James,  ii.  370 ;  Barchett's  Kav&l 
Xnuuactions;  Commons*  Journals,  Hay  18  (21).     From 


m  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  it  anpoan  that  thb 
.  atry  affiiir  was  correctly  appreciated  at  Versailles. 

1  Kin?,  ill  12;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  tbe  Aestoratkio, 
1710.  Lista  of  both  Houses  wiU  be  found  in  King's  Ap- 
pendix.^ 

i  I  foCnd  proof  of  Plowden's  connection  with  the  Jemltl 
in  a  Ireaaary  Letterbook,  June  1^1669. 
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snd  he  waa  firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion. 
He  had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two  thousand 
a  year,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  wealthieit 
£oman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom.  His  know- 
ledg^e  of  cowrta  and  campe  was  such  as  few  of  his 
oountrymen  posseesed.  He  had  long  borne  a 
oommission  in  the  English  Life  Guards,  had  lived 
much  about  Whitehall,  and  had  iboght  bravely 
Older  Moumouth  on  the  Continent,  and  against 
Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had,  Avauz  wrote, 
more  personal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland, 
and  was  indeed  &  gentleman  of  eminent  merit, 
brave,  upright,  honourable,  carefol  of  his  men  in 
qaarters,  and  certain  to  be  always  ibund  at  their 
head  in  tho  day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his 
frankness,  his  boundless  good  nature,  his  statnre, 
which  fiir  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the 
itrcngth  which  he  exerted  in  personal  conflict, 
gained  for  him  the  afiectionate  admiration  of  the 
populace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Englishry 
generally  respected  him  as  a  valiant,  skiifol,  and 
generous  enemy,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  ribald 
farces  which  were  performed  by''  mountebanks  in 
Smiihfield,  hie  was  always  excepted  from  the  dis- 
graceful impatations  which  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  House  of 
Commoos  which  had  met  at  Dublin.  It  is  no  re. 
proach  to  the  Irish  nation,  a  nation  which  has 
since  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  eloquent  and 
accomplished  senators,  to  say  that,  of  all  the  par- 
liaments which  have  met  in  the  British  islands, 
Barebone*s  parliament  not  excepted,  the  assembly 
convoked  by  James  was  the  most  deficient  in  all 
the  qualities  which  a  legislature  should  possess. 
The  stern  domination  of  a  hostile  caste  had 
blighted  the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  lands,  he  had 
generally  passed  his  life  on  them,  shooting,  fishing, 
carousing,  and  making  love  among  his  vassals. 
If  his  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he  had  wan- 
dcred  about  from  bawn  to  bawn,  and  from  cabin 
to  cabin,  levying  small  contributions,  and  living 
at  the  expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never  sate 
in  the  House  of  Commons :  he  had  never  even 
taken  an  active  part  at  an  election :  he  had  never 
been  a  magistrate:  scarcely  ever  had  he  been 
on  a  grand  jury.  He  had  therefore  absolutely 
no  experience  of  public  affairs.  The  English 
squire  of  that  age,  though  assuredly  not  a  very 
profound  or  enlightened  politician,  was  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher  when  compared  with 
the  Boman  Catholic  squire  of  Munster  or  Con- 
naught 

The  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then  no  fixed 
place  of  assembling.  Indeed  they  met  so  seldom 
and  broke  up  so  speedily  that  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  build  and  furnish  a 
palace  for  their  special  use.  ^t  was  not  till  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne, 
that  a  senate  house  which  sustains  a  comparison 
with  the  finest  compositions  of  loigo  Jones  arose 


•  '^  Barsfleld,"  Arsttx  wrota  to  LouTois,  Oct  11  (21X1689, 
(«-nV^t  pu  un.hoinme  de  la  naissiiooe  de  mylord  Galloway'' 
(OaJuioy.  I  suppose)  •'  ny  de  Makarty  :  mu\»  c'ost  ud  gen- 
tilbomme  difltiogu6  par  ton  mfoite,  qui  a  plus  do  crddit 
dans  oe  rojaume  qu'aucan  homme  que  je  oonooiSM.  11  a 
da  la  raleur,  mala  surtout  de  Tbonueur  et  do  la  probiU  k 
toute  ^preure  .  .  .  homme  qui  aera  toujours  &  la  tdte 
d«  MS  troupes,  et  qui  eo  aura  grand  soin."  Leslie,  in  his 
Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Irish  Protestants  did  justloe 
totianfield's  integrity  and  honour.    Indeed  justice  is  done 


in  College  Green.  On  the  spot  wncre  the  portico 
and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  no^v  overlook  the 
Liffey,  stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
ancient  building  which  had  once  been  a  convent 
of  Dominican  friars,  but  had  sinee  the  Reforma- 
tion been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  legal 
profession, and  bore  the  name  of  the  King*s  Inns. 
There  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  the 
parliament  On  the  seventh  of  May,  James, 
dressed  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown,  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  ordered  the  Commons  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar.t 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives 
of  Ireland  for  having  adhered  to  his  cause  when^ 
the  people  of  his  other  kingdoms  had  deserted 
him.  His  resolution  to  abolish  all  religious  dis- 
abilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  declared  to  be 
unalterable.  He  invited  the  houses  to  take  the 
Act  of  Settlement  into  consideration,  and  to  re- 
dress tho  injuries  of  which  tlie  dd  proprietors  of 
the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He  concluded 
by  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his  obligations 
to  the  King  of  France.^ 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced, 
the  Chancellor  directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to 
their  chamber  and  to  elect  a  Speaker.  They 
chose  the  Attorney  General  Nagle;  and  the  choice 
was  approved  by  tlie  King.§ 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  express- 
ing  warm  gratitude  both  to  James  and  to  Lewis. 
Indeed  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  "with 
an  address  to  Avaux ;  but  the  Speaker  pointed  out 
the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  interference  was  successful.||  It 
was  seldom  however  that  the  House  was  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason.  The  debates  were  all  rant 
and  tumult.  Judge  Daly,  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
an  honest  and  able  man,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with  which  tlie 
members  of  his  Church  carrieo  on  the  work  of 
legislation.  Those  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not 
a  Parliament :  they  were  a  mere  rabble :  they  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  the  mob  of  fishermen 
and  market  gardeners,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and 
threw  op  their  caps  in  honour  of  Massaniello.  It 
was  painful  to  hoar  member  after  member  talking 
wild  nonsense  about  his  own  losses,  and  clamour- 
ing for  an  estate,  when  the  lives  of  all  and  the 
independence  of  their  common  country  were  in 
peril.  These  words  were  spoken  in  private ;  but 
some  talebearer  repeated  them  to  the  Commons. 
A  violent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar ;  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  But,  just 
when  he  was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members 
rushed  in,  shouting,  "  Good  news :  Londonderry 
Ib  taken."  The  whole  House  rose.  All  the  hats 
were  fiung  into  the  air.  Three  loud  huzzas  were 
raised.  Cvery  heart  was  softened  by  the  happy 
tidings.  Nobody  would  hear  of  punishment  at 
such  a  moment    The  order  for  Daly's  attend- 


to  Sarsfield  eyen  in  such  scurrilous  pleoos  as  the  Royal 
Ifligbt. 

t  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1689.  The  reader 
must  not  imagine  that  this  journal  has  an  official  <^arae- 
ter.  It  is  merely  a  compilation  made  t>y  a  Protestant  pam- 
pfaleteer,  and  printed  in  London. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.S65. 

I  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  IreUnd. 

I  Avaux,  May  20  (June  6),  1089. 
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ance  was  discharged  amidst  cries  of  "  No  «ub- 
mission ;  no  submission  ;  we  pardon  him."  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Londonderry  held 
oat  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in 
itself  unimportant,  deser^'cs  to  be  recorded,  as 
showing*  how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  great  council  of  a  kingdom.  And  this  assem- 
bly, without  experience,  without  gravity,  and  with- 
out  temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  questions 
which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capa- 
city of  the  greatest  statesmen.* 

One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which 
would  have  been  jnost  honourable  to  liim  and  to 
them,  if  there  were  not  abundant  proofs  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  was  an  Act 
purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  procla- 
mation  was  put  forth  announcing  in  boastfti]  Ian. 
guage  to  the  English  people  that  their  rightful 
King  had  now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
wtio  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for  reli< 
gious  liberty  merely  in  ocder  to  serve  a  turn.  If 
he  were  at  heart  inclined  to  persecution,  would 
he  not  have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protestants? 
He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not  want  pro. 
vocation.  Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  membcrs'of 
his  Church  were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  much 
maligned  Declaration  of  Indulgenoe.t  Unfbrtu. 
nately  for  him,  the  same  wind  which  carried  his 
fair  professions  to  England  carried  thither  also 
evidence  that  his  professions  were  insincere.  A 
single  law,  worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin, 
seemed  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  laws  which  would  have  disgraced  Gar- 
diner or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of 
spoliation  and  slaughter  on  which  the  legisla:tors 
of  Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  Act  annulling  the 
authority  which  the  English  Parliament,  both  as 
the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court 
6f  Appeal,  bad  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.! 
This  Act  was  rapidly  passed  ;  and  then  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  con6scations  and  proscrip- 
tions  on  a  gigantic  scale.*  The  persona]  estates 
of  absentees  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
were  transferred  to  the  King.  When  lay  property 
WAS  thus  invaded,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  en- 
dowments  which  had  been,  in  contravention  of 
every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
the  minority  would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those 
endowments,  without  prejudice  to  existing  in- 
tcrests,  would  have  been  a  reform  worthy  of  a 
good  prince  and  a  good  parliament.  But  no  such 
reform  would  satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who 
sate  at  the  King's  Inns.  By  one  sweeping  Act, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tithe  was  transferred  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and 
the  existing  incumbents  were  left,  without  one 
farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.^  A 
Bill  repealing  *the  Act  of  Settlement  and  trans- 
ferring  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from 


*  A  True  Acoount  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a 
PcrM>n  that  vith  Great  Difflcnlty  left  Dublin,  IGhD ;  Letter 
rh>m  Dublin,  dated  June  12, 1689;  Journal  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland. 

t  Life  of  James,  U.  361,  362,  3CS.  In  the  Life  it  is  said 
that  the  proclamation  was  put  forth  without  the  privity 
9f  James,  bat  thnt  he  snbsoqnently  approred  of  it.  See 
Welvood'8  Answer  to  the  Declaration,  1689. 


Saxon  to  Celtic  landlords  was  brought  in  and 
carried  by  acclamation.|| 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely :  but  ibr  the  legislators  thens 
are  excuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  un- 
wisely. -But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mercy, 
justice,  or  wisdom  fi-om  a  class  of  men  first 
abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and  then 
maddened  by  Uie  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance, 
and  armed  with  irresistible  power.  The  repr». 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  es. 
ceptions,  rude  and  ignonhit.  They  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  constant  irritation.  With  aristocratical 
sentiments  they  had  been  in  a  servile  position. 
With  the  highest  pride  of  blood,  they  had  been 
exposed  to  daily  afiVonts,  such  as  might  well  havs 
roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian.  In 
sight  of  tho  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited  by 
a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  pots* 
toes.  Those  violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  cu- 
pidity which  the  situation  of  the  native  gentle- 
man could  scarcely  fail  to  call  fbrt}%  appeared  to 
him  under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  and 
jiiety.  For  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  his 
nation ;  and  the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed  his  Church  of 
vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  by  the  devotion  of 
an  earlier  age.  How  was  power  likely  to  bs 
used  by  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  man, 
agitated  by  strong  desires  and  resentments,  which 
he  mistook  for  sacred  duties  7  And„when  two  or 
three  hundred  such  men  were  brought  together 
in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  expected  but 
that  the  passions  which  each  had  long  nursed  in 
silence  would  be  at  onoe  matured  into  fearful 
vigour  by  the  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament  there  was 
little  in  common,  except  hatred  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  He  was  an  Englishman.  Superstition 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  all  national  feeling 
in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  displeased 
by  the  malevolence  with  which  his  Celtic  sup| 
porters  regarded  the  race  from  which  he  sprang! 
Tho  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  was  small. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  that,  having  reigned  in 
England,  and  looking  constantly  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  reign  in  England  once  more, 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of  politics  than 
was  taken  by  men  who  had  no  objects  out  of 
Ireland.  The  few  Irish  Protestants  ^ho  still  ad. 
hered  to  him,  and  the  Britisii  nobles,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  followed 
him  into  exile,  implored  him  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senata 
which  he  had  convoked.  They  with  pecutiar 
earnestness  implored  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  On  what  secu- 
rity, they  asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money 
or  give  a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he  could  not 
rely  on  positive  laws  and  on  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  years  ?  The  military  adven- 
turers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out  the 


t  Light  to  tho  Blind;  An  ActdeclarioK  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  cannot  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of 
Error  and  Appeals,  printed  Id  London.  1GI«U. 

3  An  Act  donoeming  Appropriate  Tythes  and  other  Pn- 
ties  payable  to  Kedesiastical  Dignitaiies.    London,  1680. 

I  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Kx- 
plnnation,  and  all  Grants,  Patents,  and  Certificates  pur- 
suant to  them  or  any  of  them.    London,  1^0. 
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•oil  might  perhatM  be  regarded  as  wrongdoers. 
But  how  large  a  portion  of  their  estates  had 
passed,  by  fair  purchase,  into  other  hands !  How 
mach  money  bad  proprietors  borrowed  on  mort- 
gage^  on  statute   merchant^  on  statute  staple ! 
How  many  capitalists  had,  trusting  to  legislative 
acts  and  to  royal  promises,  come  over  from  £k>g- 
land,  and  bought  land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
without  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  tide !  What 
a  som  had  those  capitalists  expended,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  building,  draining,  in- 
dosing,  planting !   The  terms  of  the  compromise 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  sanctioned  might 
not  be  in  all  respects  just  But  was  one  injustice 
to  be  redressed  by  committing  another  injustice 
more   monstrous   stiU  7     And   what  effect  was 
likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by  the  cry  of 
thousands  of  innocent  English  families  whom  an 
English  king  had  doomed  to  ruin  7     The  oom- 
piamts  of  such  a  body  of  sufferers  might  delay, 
might  prevent,  the  Restoration  to  which  all  loyal 
subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward ;  and,  even 
if  his  Majesty  should,  in  spite  of  those  complaints, 
be  happily  restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his 
life  feel  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice 
^hich   evil  advisers  were  now  urging   him  to 
OQfenmit.    He  would  find  that,  in  trying  to  quiet 
one  set  of  malecontents,  he  had  created  another. 
*As  surely  as  he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at 
Dublin  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he 
would,  from  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to 
Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud  and  pertina- 
cious a  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.    He 
oould  not  but  be  aware  tliat  no  English  Parlia- 
ment, however  loyal,  would  permit  such  lawa  as 
were  now  passing  through  tlie  Irish  Parliament 
to  stand.     Had  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  take  the 
part  of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense  of 
England?     If  so,  to  what  could  he  look  forward 
but  another  banishment  and  another  deposition  ? 
Or  would  he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
kii^dom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in  his  dis. 
tress,  he  had  purchased  the  help  of  the  smaller  ? 
It  might  seem  an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest 
that  he  could  harbour  the  thought  of  sucli  un- 
princely,  of  such  unnuinly,  perfidy.     Yet  what 
other  course  would  be  left  to  him  7    And  was  it 
not  better  for  him  to  refuse  unreasonable  conces- 
sions now  than  to  retract  thpse  concessions  here- 
aiWr  in  a  manner  which  must  bring  an  him  re. 
proaches  insupportable  to  a  noble  mind  ?     His 
situation  was  doubtless  embarrassing.     Yet  in 
thia   case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.* 
Thoug'h  James  had,  m  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  declared  against  the  Act  of 
&ttlefDient,  he  felt  that  these  arguments  were  un- 
asawerable.     He  held  several  conferences  with 
the  leadiog  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and    earnestly  recommended   moderation.     But 
hia  exhortations  irritated  the  passions  which  he 
wished  to  allay.     Many  of  the  native  gentry  held 
hig-h   and    violent  language.    It  was  impudent, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers. 
Uovr  could  right  spring  out  of  wrong  7     People 
who  chose   to  buy  property  acquired  by  injustice 
must  take  the  consequences  of  their  folly  and  cu- 


*  See  the  paper  delivered  to  James  I17  Chief  Justiee 
Keating,  and  tbe  «pv«ch  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Both 
are  In  Kitxt^'s  appendix.    Life  of  James,  ii.  857— 8dl« 


pidity.  It  was  clear  that  the  Lower  House  was 
altogether  impracticable.  James  had,  four  years 
before,  refused  to  make  the  smallest  concession 
to  the  most  obsequious  parliament  that  has  ever 
sat  in  England;  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  obstinacy,  which  he  had  never 
wanted  when  it  was  a  vice,  would  not  have  failed 
him  now  when  it  would  have  been  a  virtoe. 
During  a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to  act 
justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolving  tlie  parlia- 
ment The  chiefs  of  the  cdd  Celtic  families,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  publicly  Uiat,  if  be  did  not 
give  them  back  their  inheritance,  they  would  not 
fight  for  his.  His  very  soldiers* railed  on  him  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  At  length  he  determined 
to  go  down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  not  in 
his  robes  and  crown,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  ha 
had  been  used  to  attend  debates  at  Westminstes, 
and  personally  to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put  soma 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  But  jual 
as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach  for  this  purpoaa 
he  was  stopped  by  Avaux.  Avanz  was  as  zeal- 
ous as  any  Irishman  for  the  bills  which  tbe  Com- 
mons were  urging  forward.  It  was  enough  ftr 
him  that  those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  ths 
enmity  between  England  and  Ireland  irreconcile- 
able.  His  remonstrances  induced  James  to  ab- 
stain from  openly  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  Still  the  unfbrtmmte  prince  coiw 
tinned  to  cherish  some  faint  hope  that  the  law 
for  which  the  Commons  were  so  zealous  would 
be  rejected,  or  at  least  modified,  by  the  Peera 
Lord  Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant  noble- 
men who  sate  in  that  parliament,  exerted  himself 
strenuously  on  the  side  of  public  faith  and  sound 
policy.  The  King  sent  him  a  message  of  thanka 
**  We  Protestants,"  said  Granard  to  Powis  who 
brought  the  message,  **  are  few  in  number.  Wa 
can  do  little.  His  Majesty  should  try  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Roman  Catholics."  **  His  Ma- 
jesty," answered  Powis  with  an  oath,  "  dares  not 
say  what  he  thinks."  A  few  days  later  James 
met  Granard  riding  tovrarda  the  parliament 
house.  **  Where  are  you  going,  my  Lord  7"  said 
the  King.  **  To  enter  my  protest,  Sir,"  answered 
Granarc^  "  against  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement."  **Yoa  are  right,"  said  the  King: 
^^  but  I  am  fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
will  ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
throat"t 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  Commons ; 
but  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  short 
and  feeble  resistance  had  made  upon  them  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission.  They  re- 
garded  him  with  profound- distrust;  they  con- 
sidered him  as  at  heart  an  Englishman ;  and  not 
a  day  passed  without  some  indication  of  this 
feeling.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant  him  a 
supply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an  ad- 
dress urging  him  to  dismiss  Melibrt  as  an  enemy 
of  their  nation.  Another  party  drew  up  a  bill 
for  deposing  all  the  Protestant  Bishops,  even  the 
four  who  were  then  actually  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment It  was  not  without  difliculty  that  Avaux 
and  Tyrconnel,  whose  influence  in  the  Lower 
House  far  exceeded  the  King's,  could  restrain 
the  zeal  of  the  majority .t 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  King  was 
losing  the  confidence  und  gfood  will  of  the  Irish 
Commons  by  faintly  defending  against  them,  in 
one  quarter,  the  institution  of  property,  ho  was 
himself,  in  another  quarter,  attacking  that  insti- 
tution  with  a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless 
than  theirs.  He  soon  found  that  no  money  came 
into  his  Exchequer.  The  cause  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  capi. 
tal  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses  from  < 
the  island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  was  lying  idle.  Thou- 
sands of  those  Protestants  who  were  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population 
had  emigrated  to  England.  Thousands  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still  held  out  for 
William  and  Mary.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life  the  ma- 
jority  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined 
gangs  of  plunderers.  The  poverty  of  the  Irea- 
Bury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty  of 
the  country :  public  prosperity  could  bo  restored 
only  by  the  restoration  of  private  prosperity;  and 
private  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  years 
of  peace  and  security.  James'  was  absurd 
enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more  speedy 
and  efficacious  remedy.  He  could,  ho  conceived, 
at  once  extricate  himself  from  his  financial  diffi. 
eolties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farth- 
ing a  shilling.  The  right  of  coining  was  un. 
doubtedly  a  flower  of  Sie  prerogative ;  and,  in 
bis  view,  the  right  of  coining  included  the  right 
of  debasing  the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of 
doors,  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been 
past  use,  were  carried  to  the  mint  In  a  short 
time  lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near 
a  million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  six- 
tieth part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation.  A 
royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  ten- 
der in  all  cases  whatever.  A  mortgage  for  a 
thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  by  a  bag  of 
oounters  made  out  of  old  kettles.  The  creditors 
who  complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
told  by  Fitton  to  take  thoir  money  and  bo  gone. 
But  of  all  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  who 
were  generally  Protestants,  were  the  greatest 
losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  de. 
mands :  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  on 
themselves  to  meet  this  heretical  machination  by 
putting  forth  a  tariff  regulating  prices.  Any 
man  who  belonged  to  the  caste  now  dominant 
might  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit 
of  brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress 
was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  the  sufferers 
thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a  baker's  shop 
in  the  city  round  which  twenty,  or  thirty  soldiers 
were  not  constantly  prowling.  Some  persons 
who  refused  the  base  money  were  arrested  by 
troopers  and  carried  before  the  Provost  M arslial, 
who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked  them  op 
in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang  them 
at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resist- 
ance.    Of  all  the  plagues  of  that  time  none  made 


The  author  of  Light  to  the  Blind  stronglT  oondemns  ths 
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a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  tlian  Ihs 
plague  of  the  brass  money.*  To  the  recollection 
of  the  confusion  and  misery  which  had  been  pro. 
duced  by  James's  coin  most  be  in  part  ascribed 
the  strenuous  opposition  which,  thirty  five  years 
later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government  of  Geor^s 
the  First  in  the  affair  of  Wood's  patent 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus 
altering,  by  his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  aU 
the  contracts  in  the  kingdom,  assumed  a  power 
which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.  There 
was  no  power,  however  unconstitutional,  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  him,  as  long 
as  he  used  it  to  crush  nnd  plunder  the  EngVuth 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected 
no  prerogative,  however  ancient,  however  legiti. 
mate,  however  salutary,  if  they  apprehended  thai 
he  might  use  it  to  protect  the  race  which  they 
abhorred.  They  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  portentous  law, 
a  law  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized 
countries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  anA 
three  thousand  names.  At  the  top  was  half  ths 
peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  came  baronets,  knightf, 
clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  yeomen,  artisans,* 
women,  children.'  No  investigation  was  made. 
Any  member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a 
creditor,  a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  ths 
name  to  tho  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was  gcne> 
rally  inserted  without  discussion.  The  only  d»>  . 
bate  of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  as 
related  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends 
in  the  House  who  ventured  to  offer  somctliing  in 
his  favour.  But  a  few  words  from  Simon  LuUrell 
settled  the  question.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  **  heard 
the  King  say  some  hard  things  of  that  lord." 
This  was  thought  sufficient,  and  the  name  of 
Strafford  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table  of  the  pi*o- 
scribedt 

Days  were  fixed   before  which   those  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  were  required  to  surrender 
themselves  to  such  justice  as  was  then  admiiw 
istered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.     If  a 
proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  suf- 
render  himself  by  the  tenth' of?  August    If  he 
had  left  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of  Novembor  1688, 
he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember.    If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth 
of  November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by 
the  first  of  October.     If  ho  faifcd  to  appear  by 
the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  bo  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property 
was  to  be  confiscated.     It  miffht  be  i^ysically 
impossible  for  him  to  deliver  himself  up  with'm 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Act    He  might  be  bed. 
ridden.    He  might  be  in  the  West  ludies.    Hi 
might  be  in  prison.    Indeed  thero   notoriously 
were  such  cases.   Among  the  attainted  lords  was 
Moontjoy.    He  had  been  induced  bj  the  villany 
of  Tyrconnel  to  trust  himself  at  Saipt  Germain»: 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile :  he  was  still 
lying  there;  and  the  Irish  parliament  waa  not 
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Mbftmed-to  on&ct  that,  tmleM  he  could,  within  a 
ifew  weeks,  make  hia  escape  from  his  cell,  and 
preaent  himself  at  Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to 
death.* 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  Ihere  had 
been  any  inqmry  into  the  gmH  of  those  who 
were  thus  proscribed,  as  not  a  single  one  among 
them  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
it  waa  certain  that  it  would  be  physically  impos. 
rible  Jbr  many  of  them  to  surrender  themselves 
in  time,  it  was  elear  that  nothing  but  a  large 
«4cercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  could 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so  horrible 
that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  them  even 
in  the  lamentable  history  of  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land.  The  Commons  therefore  determined  that 
the  royal  prerogative  of  merer  should  be  limited. 
Several  regulations  were  devised  for  the  purpose 
9t  making  the  passing  of  pardons  difficult  and 
•ostly :  and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every  par- 
don  granted  by  his  Majesty,  afler  the  end  of 
November  1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  without 
a,  trial,  should  be  absolutely  void  and  of  none 
efiect  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came  in  state  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with  a 
'  apeech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  **  Many  of  the 
persons  here  attainted,**  said  he,  **have  been 
proved  traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies  as. 
As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  common  fame.'*t 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list 
fhimed  that  fknatical  rojralists,  who  were,  at  that 
very  time,  hazarding  their  property,  their  liberty, 
their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not  secure 
from  proscription.  Hie  most  learned  man  of 
whom  the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry 
Dodwell,  Camdenian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarehy 
be  shrank  firom  no  sacrifice  and  from  no  danger. 
It  was  about  him  that  William  ottered  those 
memorable  words:  "He  has  set  his  heart  oh 
being'  a  martyr;  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disap. 
pointing  him."  But  James  was  more  cruel  to 
fKends  than  William  to  foes.  Dodwetl  was  a 
Protestant :  he  had  some  property  in  Connaught : 
these  crimes  were  saffleient;  and  he  was  set 
down  in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  the  galbwe  and  the  quartering  block.t 

That  Jamea  would  give  his  assent  to  \  bill 
which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardoning, 
■eemed  to  many  persons  impossible.  He  had, 
Ibar  years  before,  quarrdled  with  the  most  k>yal 
o€  parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  might,  there. 
fbre^  well  be  expected  that  he  would  now  have 
struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious  prerogative 
vrhich  bad  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever 
flsnee  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  had 
never  been  qaestioned  by  the  Whigs.  The  stem 
look  and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had  repri> 
■nsnded  the  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  Ian- 
raage  of  profoottd  reverence  and  forvent  alfoc- 
ttoo,  implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the  laws, 
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would  now  have  been  in  place.  He  might  also 
hnvo  seen  that  the  right  course  was  tlie  wise 
course.  Hnd  he,  on  this  great  occasion,  had  the 
spirit  to  declare  that  he  would  not  shed  tho  blood 
of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as  respected  the 
guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  power 
of  tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would 
have  regained  more  hearts  in  England  than  he 
would  have  lost  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded,  and 
to  yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his  sanction , 
and  it  is  but  a  very  small  extenuation  of  his  guilt 
that  his  sanction  was  somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothinj^  might  be  wanting  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  great  crime,  extreme  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  me  persons  who  were  attainted 
fVom  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  till  the 
day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The 
roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  care- 
fiilly  locked  up  in  Rtton's  closet.  Some  Protest- 
ant8|  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of 
their  friends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed, 
tried  bard  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list;  but 
soTioitation,  remonstrance,  even  bribery,  proved 
vainl  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too 
late  for  any  of  Sie  thousands  who  had  been  con- 
demned without  a -trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the 
Ilouses.  They  had  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ;  and 
in  tbst  space  of  time  thev  had  proved  most  fully 
that,  great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  Protestant 
ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils  pro. 
duced  by  Popidi  ascendency  would  have  been 
greater  stilL  That  the  colonists,  when  they  had 
won  the  victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their 
legislation  was,  during  many  years,  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  is  moet  true.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious 
example  set  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during 
his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  #as  loudly  boasting  that 
he  had  passed  an  Act  granting  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  as 
that  of  Languedoo  was  raging  through  all  the 
provinces  which  owned  his  authority.  It  waa 
•aid  by  those  who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  for 
him  that  almost  all  the  Protestants  who  still  re. 
mained  in  Monster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  waa  not  as  achis- 
matios,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who  wanted  only 
opportunity  to  become  rebels  In  act,  that  he  ganv 
them  up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled ;  and  to 
this  excuse  some  weight  might  have  been  allowed 
if  he  had  stremioasly  exerted  himself  to  protect 
those  few  ocdonists,  who,  though  -  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  rehgion,  were  still  tme  to  the 
doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  But  even  these  devoted  royal, 
ists  found  that  their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a 
orime  for  which  no  servlees  or  saerifioea  wookl 
atone.    Three  or  ibiir  noblemen,  membem  of  the 
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Anglican  Church  who  had  welcomed  htm  to  Ire- 
land, and  had  sate  in  his  Parliament,  repreaented 
to  him  that,  if  the  rule  which  forbade  any  Pro. 
testant  to  poasesa  any  weapon  were  strictly  en. 
(breed,  their  country  bouses  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rappareos,  and  obtained  from  him 
permission  to  keep  anna  sufficient  for  a  few  ser. 
TantB.  But  Avauz  remonstrated.  The  indol. 
gcnce,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused :  theso  Pro- 
toatant  lords  were  not  to  be  trusted :  they  were 
turning  their  houses  into  fortresses :  his  Majesty 
would  soon  have  reason  to  repent  bis  goodness. 
These  representations  prevailed;  and  Roman 
Catholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the  suspected 
dwellings.* 

^till  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant 
•lergymen  who  continued  to  eling,  with  desper- 
ate fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord*s  Anointed. 
Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had  the 
largest  share  of  Jaroea's  good  graces  seems  to 
have  been  Cartwri^ht  Whether  Cartwright 
eould  long  have  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with- 
out being  an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland;  and 
thenceforward  his  church  had  no  one  to  plead 
her  cause.  Nevertheless  a  few  of  her  prelates 
and  priesti  continued  for  a  time  to  teach  what 
thev  had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  But  it  was  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb  that 
they  exercised  their  fiinctions.  Every  wearer  of 
a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  out- 
rages of  soldiers  and  Rapparees.  In  the  coun- 
try  his  house  was  robbed,  and  he  was  fortunate 
if  it  was  not  burned  over  his  head.  He  was 
hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  cries 
of  ^  There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic.'*  Some- 
times he  was  knocked  down:  sometimes  he  was 
eudgellGd.f  The  rulers  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  pas. 
sive  obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first 
arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by 
him  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  and  their  privUegea.  They 
were  now,  without  any  tri^l,  without  any  accu« 
sation,  thrust  out  of  their  house.  The  commu- 
nion plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the  library, 
the  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the  collegians  were 
seized.  Pfit  of  the  buildixig  was  turned  into  a 
magazine,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison. 
Simon  Luttrcll,  whoMras  Governor  of  the  capital, 
was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  powerfiil  inter- 
cession, induced  to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and 
scholars  depart  in  aafety.  H!e  at  length  permit- 
ted them  to  remain  at  large,  with  this  condition, 
that,  on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of  them  should 
meet  together.^  No  Protestant  divine  sufiered 
more  hardships  than  Doctor  William  King,  Dean 
of  Saint  Patrick's.  He  had  been  long  distin- 
guished by  the  fervour  with  which  he  had  incoU 
oated  Uie  duty  of  passively  obeying  even  the 
worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had 
published  a  defence  of  the  Revahition,  and  had 
accepted  a  mitre  from  the  new  government,  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  invoked  the  divine 
vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  and  had  declared  him- 
self willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than 
desert  the  cause  of  hereditarv  right.  Ho  had  said 
that  the  true  religion  had  often  been  eirengtbened 
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by  perseeotion,  but  could  never  be  stnngtheMd 
by  rebellion ;  that  it  would  be  a  gkNrioos  day  ftr 
the  Church  of  England  when  a  whole  cartload 
of  her  ministers  should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the 
doctrine  of  nonreaistanee ;  and  tlut  his  hirhnt 
ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  compaav.^    It 
is  not  improbable  thai,  when  he  spoke  thus,  he 
felt  as  he  spoke.    But  his  principles,  though  they 
might  perhapa  have  held  out  against  the  severi* 
tics  and  the  promisee  of  William^  were  not  proof 
against  the  ingratitude  of  James.  Human  natote 
at  last  asserted  its  rights.    After  King  had  been 
repeatedly   imprisoned    by  the   government  te 
which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  afier  he  had 
been  insulted  and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by 
the  soldiers,  afler  he  had  been  interdicted  fiom 
burying  in  his  own  ehurchyard,  and  from  preach* 
ing  in  his  own  pulpit,  afler  he  had  narrowly  e^ 
caped  with  life  fhnn  a  masketshot  fired  at  hha 
in  the  street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig  theory 
of  government  less  unreasonable  and  ondiristiaB 
thui  it  had  once  appeared  to  him*  and  persuaded 
himself  that  the  oppressed  Church  might  lawfully 
accept  deliverance,  if  God  should  be  pleased,  by 
whatever  means,  to  send  it  to  her. ' 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  thai  Jamee  would 
have  done  well  to  hearken  to  tbcae  oounseDofs 
who  had  tdd  him  that  the  acts  by  which  he  was 
trying  to  makd  himself  popular  in  one  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odious  in  the 
others,     ft  waa  in  some  sense  fortunate  for  Eng- 
knd  that,  afler  he  had  ceased  to  reign  here,  hi 
continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  reign  ia 
Ireland.    The  Revolution  had  been  fi^owcd  by 
a  reaction  of  public  fbeling  in  hie  favour.    That 
reaction,  if  it  had  been  siJfored  to  proceed  unin 
terrupted,  might  perhaps  not  have  oeaaed  till  fae 
was  again  King:  but  it  was  violently  intermpted 
by  himself.    He  would  not  suffiBr  hu  people  lo 
forget :  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope :  white 
they  were  trying  to  find  excueee  for  his  pest 
errors,  and  to  persuade  themseWea  thai  he  would 
not  repeat  these  errors,  he  fiireed  upon  them,  ia 
their  own  despite,  the  convictiett  thai  he  was  in 
corrigible,  tha  the  sharpest  discipline  of  adver 
sity  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that,  if  they 
were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again.     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Jacohitea  put  (birth  pamphleta  about  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated  fay  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  in  Uood,  about  the  im 
perioos  temper  and  uncourteooa  manners  of  Wil- 
liam, about  the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about 
the  heavy  taxes,  about  the  enepenaion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the  dansurs  which 
threatened  the  Church  firom  tha  enmity  of  Pnri 
tans  and  Latitudinarians.    Jamee  refined  these 
pamphleUiar  more  efiTectnally  than  aU  the  ablest 
and  moot  eloquent  Whig  wrttan   nnited  ooald 
have  done.    £very  week  eamu  the  newa  that  he 
had  passed  some  new  Aet  fcr  robbing  or  muiw 
dering  Protestants.     Every  ^^imiet   who  soe- 
ceeded  in  etealing  acmes  the  ueu  fbatn  Leinater 
to  Holyhead  or  Bristd,  brought  ftarfhl  reports  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  hts  brethren  greened. 
What  impression  these  reporta   made  on  tbs 
Protestants  of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the  indignation  of 
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RoiMiniBo,  a  SpEDiard  and  a  bigoted  member  of 
fhe  Cboieh  of  Rome.  He  in  formed  his  Court 
that,  though  the  English  laws  against  Popery 
might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet 
people ;  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the 
Holy  See  that  what  a  Roman  Catholic  sufiered 
in  LoDdon  was  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  a  Protestant  suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England 
warm  sympathy  and  munificent  relief.  Many 
were  received  into  the  houses  of  friends  and 
kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  aubsistenco  to  the  liberality  of  strangers. 
Among  those  who  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of 
mercy,  none  contributed  more  largely  or  less 
oetentatiouslT  than  the  Queen.  The  House  of 
Commons  placed  at  the  King*s  disposal  fxflcen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refugees 
whose  wants  were  most  pressing,  and  requested 
him  to  give  eommissions  in  the  army  to  those 
who  were  qualified  for  military  employmentt 
An   Act  was  also    passed  enabling    beneficed 


etergymen  wno  had  fled  trom  Ireland  to  noid 
preferment  in  England.!  Yet  the  interest  which 
the  nation  felt  in  these  unfortunate  guests  was 
languid  when  compared  with  the  interest  excited 
by  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which  still 
maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate  conflict  against 
overwhdming  odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely 
coe  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our 
island.  Whigs^  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites 
in  whom  Jao^tism  had  not  extinguished  every 
patriotic  sentiment  gloried  in  the  glory  of  Ennis- 
Jiilien  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  all  of  one  mind.  **This  is  no  time  to 
be  counting  cost,**  said  honest  Birch,  who  well 
remembered  the  way  in  which  Oliver  had  made 
vmr  en  the  Irish.  '*Are  those  brave  fellows  in 
Londonderry  to  be  deserted  7  If  we  lose  them 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon  us?  A 
boom  aofuss  the  river  7  Why  have  we  not  cut 
the  boom  in  pieces  7  Are  our  brethren  to  perish 
almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours' 
wyage  oioar  shores  7**  §  Howe,  the  most  vehe- 
meat  man  of  one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that,  though 
lie  had  not  taken  part  in  setting  up  the  new  gov- 
emment,  be  should  cordially  support  it  in  all  that 
mi^ht  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ire- 
luid.||  The  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delays  and  miscar- 
riages which  had  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Eng- 
liflhry  of  Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery 
or  cowardiee  the  public  ascribed  the  calamities 
of  liondenderry  were  put  under  arrest  Lundy 
wae  sent  to  the  Tower,  Cunningham  to  the  Gate 
Houee.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was 
in  eome  decree  cahned  by  the  announcement 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  an  army 
pov/erfid  enough  to  re-establiih  the  English  as- 
cendcney  in  Ireland  would  be  sent  across  Saint 
GSeorge*8  Channel,  and  that  8chomt>erg  would  be 
the    OeneraL     In  the  meantime  an  expediticm 
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which  was  thought  to  be  sufBdent  for  the  relief 
of  Londonderry  was  despatched  from  Liverpool 
under  the  command  of  Kirke.  The  dogged  ob» 
stinacy  with  which  this  man  had,  in  spite  of 
royal  solicitations,  adhered  to  bis  religion,  and 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution, 
had  perhaps  entitled  him  to  an  amnesty  for  pjist 
crimes,  fiqt  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Government  should  have  selected  for  a  post 
of  the  highest  importance  an  officer  who  was 
generally  and  justly  hated,  who  had  never 
shown  eminent  talents  for  war,  and  who,  both  in 
Africa  and  in  England,  had  notoriously  tolerated 
among  his  soldiers  a  licentiousness,  not  only 
shockmg  to  humanity,  but  also  incompatible  with 
discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke's  troops  em- 
barked: on  the  twenty-second  they  sailed:  but 
contrary  winds  made  the  passage  slow,  and 
forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Meanwhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
defending  themselves  with  stubborn  courage 
against  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous 
partisan  war  against  the  native  population.  Early 
in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a  large  body 
of  troops  from  Connaught  who  had  made  an  in- 
road into  Donegal.  The  Irish  were  speedily 
routed,  and  fled  to  Sligo  with  the  loss  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken. 
Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  horses 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Elated  by 
this  success,  the  Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the 
county  of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  James's  troops,  toolc  and  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Ballincarrig,  reputed  the  strongest  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the 
pikes  and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next  iiv 
cursion  was  into  Meath.  Three  thousand  oxen 
and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  away  and 
brought  safe  to  the  little  island  in  Lough  Erne. 
These  daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  llogli  Sutherland  was 
ordered  to  march  against  ^niskillen  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  regiments  of  foot 
He  carried  with  him  arms  for  the  native  peasan- 
try ;  and  many  repaired  to  his  .standard  The 
Enniskilleners  did  not  wait  until  he  came  inte 
their  neighbourhood,  but  advanced  to  encounter 
him.  He  declined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leav- 
ing his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care  of  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  s6ldiers.  The  Pro- 
testants attacked  Belturbet  with  vigour,  made 
their  way  into  a  lofly  house  which  overlooked 
the  town,  and  thence  opened  such  a  fire  that  in 
two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered.  Seven  hun- 
dred mu9kets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many 
horses,  many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of 
meal,  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to  Enniskillei^ 
The  boats  which  brought  these  precious  spoils 
were  joyfully  welcomed.  The  fear  of  hunger  was 
removed.  While  the  aboriginal  population  had, 
in  many  counties,  altogether  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  in  the  expectation,  it  shoold 
seem,  that  marauding  would  prove  an  inexfaausti. 
ble  resource,  the  colonists,  true  to  the  provident 
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and  indastrioas  character  of  their  race,  had,  in 
the  midiit  of  war,  not  omitted  cnrcfully  to  till  the 
toil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds. 
The  harvest  was  now  not  far  remote ;  and,  till  the 
harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be 
amply  sufficient* 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and  plenty,  the 
Enniskilleners  were  tortured  by  ji  .cruel  anxiety 
for  Londonderry.  They  were  bound  to  the  de. 
fenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious  and 
national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest. 
'  For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderry 
fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  instantly  march 
in  irresistible  ibrco  upon  Lough  Erne.  Yet  what 
could  be  done  T  Some  brave  men  were  for  making 
a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city; 
but  the  odds  were  too  great.  Detachments  how« 
ever  were  sent  which  infested  the  rear  of  the 
blockading  army,  cut  off  supplies,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  carried  away  the  horses  of  three  entire 
troops  of  cavalry.t  Still  the  line  of  posts  which 
surrounded  Londonderry  by  land  remained  un* 
broken.  The  river  was  still  strictly  closed  and 
guarded.  Within  the  walls  the  distress  had  be. 
come  extreme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  of  June 
horseflesh  was  almost  the  onhr  meat  which  could 
be  purchased ;  and  of  horseliesh  the  supply  was 
scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  defi> 
ciency  with  tallow ;  and  even  tallow  was  doled 
out  with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared.  The  sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Calhe. 
dral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off  in  the  bay  of  Lough 
Foyle.  Thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes  were 
counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and 
returned  from  the  mast  heads,  but  were  imper- 
fectly  understood  on  both  sides.  At  last  a  mes. 
senger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the  Irish  sentinels, 
dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the  garrison 
that  Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  to  re. 
lieve  the  city4 

In  Londondefry  expectation  was  at  the  height : 
but  a  few  hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by 
weeks  of  misery.  Kirke  thought  it  unsafe  to 
make  any  attempt,  eitlier  by  land  or  by  water, 
on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several 
weeks,  he  lay  inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  became  every 
day  more  severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in 
all  the  recesses  ef  all  the  houses  of  the  city;  and 
some  provisions,  which  had  been  concealed  in 
cellars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made 
their  escape,  wore  discovered  and  carried  to  tlie 
magazines.  The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was 
almost  exhausted ;  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pestilence  began, 
as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train  of 
hunger.  Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day. 
The  Governor  Baker  was  among  those  who  sank 
under  the  disease.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
Colonel  John  Mitchelburne.§ 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke 
and  his  squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 
Til   alarm  was  great  at  the  Castle.    Even  before 
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this  news  arrived,  Avaux  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  nneqna)  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.    It  had  therefbre 
been  resolved  that  Rosen  should  take  the  chief 
command.  He  was  now  sent  down  with  all  speed! 
On  the  nmeteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  he 
attempted  to  undetmino  the  walls ;  but  his  plan 
was  discovered ;  and  he  was  eompelled  to  aban- 
don it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a 
hundfcd  of  his  men  were  slam.    Then  his  fbry 
rose  to  a  strange  pitch.    He,  an  old  soldier,  a 
Marshal  of  France  in  expectancy,  trained  in  tiie 
school  of  the  greatest  generals,  accustomed,  dar- 
ing many  years,  to  sdentiflo  war,  to  be  baflled 
by  a  mob  of  country  gentlemen,  farmen,  shop- 
keepers, who  were  protected  only  by  a  wall 
which  any  good  engineer  would  at  once  hate 
pronounced    untenable!     He    raved,   he   bias- 
phemed,  in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of  all 
the  dialects  spoken  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atkn- 
tic.    He  would  raze  the  eity  to  the  ground :  he 
would  spare  no  living  thing ;  no,  not  the  young 
girls;  not  the  babies  at  the  breast    As  to  the 
leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  punishment  fer 
them :  he  would  rack  them :   be  would  roast 
them  alive.    In  his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be 
flun^  into  the  town  with  a  letter  containing  a 
horrible  menace.    He  would,  he  said,  gamer 
into  one  body  all  the  Protestants  who  had  re- 
mained at  their  homes  between  Charlemont  and 
the  sea,  old  men,  women,  children,  many  of  then 
near  in  bk)od  and  aflfection  to  the  defbnders  of 
Londonderry.    No  protection,  whatever  might  be 
the  authority  brwhich  it  had  been  given,  should 
be  respected.    The  multitude  thus  brought  toge- 
ther should  be  driven  under  the  wall^  of  London- 
derry, and  should  there  be  starred  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  their  countrymen,  their  ffriends,  their 
kinsmen.  This  was  no  idle  threat.    Parties  weie 
instantly  sent  out  in  all  direotiaoa  to  edllect  vic- 
tim*.   At  dawn,  on  the  morotng  of  the  seoond 
of  July,  hundreds    of  PToteetanta,  who  weie 
charged  with  no  crime,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  pfoteetioos 
granted  by  James,  were  drag^d  to  the  gates  of 
the  city.    It  was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight 
would  quell  the  spirit  of  the  ooloniete.     But  the 
only  effect  was  to  rouse  that  spirit  to  still  greater 
energy.    An  order  was  immediately  pot  forth 
that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Siarrender  on 
pain  of  death ;  and  no  man  uttered  that  word. 
Several  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  in  the  town. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  well  treated,  and  had  re- 
ceived as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out  to 
the  garrisori.    They  were  now  clooely  confined. 
A  gallows  was  erected  on  one  of  the  bastions; 
and  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Roaen,  request- 
ing him  to  send  a  ooufessor  instantly  to  prepare 
bia  friends  for  death.  The  prieonera  in  gieat  dis- 
may wrote  to  the  savage  Livontan«  bnt  reeeived 
no  answer.    They  then  addreaeed  theneelves  to 
their    countryman,  Richard    Hamilton.    They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  -  their  bbod  lor 
their  King ;  but  they  thought^  it  hard  lo  die  the 
ignominions  death  at  thieves  in  ooneeqneoee  of 
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the  barbarity  of  their  own  companions  in  anna. 
Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  principlee,  was 
not  cruel.  He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  inhu* 
Bianity  of  Rosen,  but,  being  only  second  in  com- 
mand, could  not  venture  to  express  publicly  all 
that  he  thought,  lie  however  remonstrated 
strongly.  Some  Irish  officers  ielt  on  this  occa. 
utm  as  it  was  natural  that  brave  men  should  feel, 
and  declared,  weeping  with  pity  uid  indignation, 
that  they  should  never  cease  to  have  in  their  ears 
the  cries  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die  of  fa- 
mine between  the  camp  and  the  city.  Rosen  per- 
sisted during  ibrty-eight  hours.  In  that  time 
many  unhappy  creatures  perished :  but  London- 
derry held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever;  and  he  saw 
that  his  crime  was  likely  to  produce  nothing  but 
hatred  and  obloquy.  He  at  length  gave  way,  and 
suffered  tlie  survivors  to  withdraw.  The  garrison 
then  took  down  the  gallows  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  bastion.** 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dub- 
lin, James,  though  by  no  means  prone  to  com- 
passion, was  startled  by  an  atrocity  of  which  the 
civil  wars  of  England  had  furnished  no  example, 
and  was  displeased  by  learning  that  protections, 
given  by  his  authoritpr,  and  guaranteed  by  his 
honour,  had  been  publicly  declared  to  be  nullities. 
He  complained  to  the  French  ambassador,  and 
■aid,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occasion  fully 

i'ustified,  that  Rosen  was  a  barbarous  Muscovite, 
lelibrt  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if 
Rosen  bad  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  Avaux  was  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand this  effeminate  sensibility.  In  his 
<ipinion,  nothing  bad  been  done  that  was  at  all 
reprehensible;  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
flommanding  himself  when  he  heard  the  King 
and  the  secretary  blame,  in  strong  language,  an 
act  of  wholesome  severity.t  In  truth  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  French  general  were  well 
paired.  There  was  a  great  difference  doubtless, 
in  appearance  and  manner,  between  the  hand- 
some, graceftil,  and  refined  dipbmatist,  whose 
dexterity  and  suavity  bad  been  renowned  at  the 
most  polite  oourto  of  Europe,  and  the  military 
adventurer,  whose  look  and  voice  reminded  all 
who  cameinear  him  that  he  had  been  born  in  a 
half  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  that  he  had  once  been  sentenced  to 
death  lor  marauding.  But  the  heart  of  the  cour- 
tier was  really  even  more  calbus  than  that  of  the 
soldier. 

Rosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and  Richard 
Hamilton  was  again  left  in  the  chief  command. 
Ho  tried  gentler  means  than  those  which  had 
brought  so  much  reproach  om  his  predecessor. 
No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  likely  to  dis- 
courage  the  starving  garison  was  spared.  One 
day  a  great  shout  was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish 
cajup.  The  defenders  of  Londonderry  were  soon 
informed  that  the  anny  of  James  was  rejoicing 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  Enniskillen.  They  were 
told  that  tbey  had  now  no  chance  of  being  re- 
lieved, and  were  exhorted  to  ssve  their  lives  by 
capitulatiDg.  Tbcy  consented  to  negotiate.  But 
what  they  asked  was,  that  they  should  bo  per- 
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mittod  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by 
land  or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  de- 
manded hosteges  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  hostages  should 
be  sent  on  board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant: 
the  Governors  would  abate  nothing:  tlie  treaty 
was  broken  off;  and  the  conflict  recommenced.} 
By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced ;  and  the 
state  of  the  city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming 
Aiore  frightful.  The  number  of  the  inhabitent* 
had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire  was 
sharper  and  more  constent  than  ever.  One  of 
the  gates  was  beaten  in :  one  of  the  bastions  was 
laid  in  ruins;  hut  the  breaches  made  by  day 
were  repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable  acti- 
vity.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the 
fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  ex- 
hausted  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs. 
Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  Uia 
enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled 
out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay  unhurried  round 
the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  afford 
to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw  was 
five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were 
still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean 
that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon  them. 
It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them 
for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in 
which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such 
was  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rate  who 
came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly 
hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish, 
caught  in  the  river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money.  The  only  price  for  which  such  a  trea- 
aure  could  be  obteined  was  some  handfuls  of 
oatmeal.  Leprosies,  su<^h  as  strange  and  un- 
wholesome diet  engenders,  made  existence  a  cod- 
stant  torment  The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fit« 
of  discontent  and  insubordination  among  roeft 
enduring  such  misery  was  ineviteble.  At  one 
moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid 
up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was 
reveUittg  in  private,  while  he  exhorted  others 
to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  rood  cause.  His 
house  was  strictly  examined:  his  innocence^ 
was  fully  proved:  he  regained  his  popularity; 
and  the  garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect, 
thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach, 
drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  arW 
went  forth  from  the  house  of  God  with  haggard 
faces  and  tottering  steps,  but  with  spirit  still  un- 
subdued.  There  were,  indeed,  some  secret  plot- 
tings.  A  very  few  obscure  traitors  opened  com- 
munications with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  con- 
cealed. None  dared  to  utter  publicly  any  words 
save  words  of  defiance  and  stubborn  resolution. 
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Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry  was  **  No 
•urrcnder.**  And  tliere  were  not  wantingr  Toicea 
which,  in  low  tones,  added,  **  First  the  horses  and 
hides ;  and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
other.**  It  was  afterwards  related,  half  in  jest, 
yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixtore  of  earnest, 
that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  which  sur- 
rounded him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  fltun  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed 
him  with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared 
in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  waSemgu 
•f  the  garrison  that  all  this  time  the  Englfsh 
^ips  were  seen  far  off  in  Lough  Foyle.  Com- 
monieation  between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had  attempted 
to  pass  tha  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was 
hanged.  The  language  of  signals  was  hardly 
intelligible.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  however, 
a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button  came 
to  Walker's  hands.  It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke, 
and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But 
more  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had 
since  elapsed ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  san- 
guine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.  By  no  art 
•ould  the  provisions  which  were  lefl  be  made  to 
kold  out  two  days  more.t 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch 
from  England,  which  contained  positive  orders 
that  Londonderry  should  be  relieved.  He  accord- 
ingly determined  to  make  an  attempt  which,  as 
fer  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
•arlier-t 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come 
to  Lough  Foyle  under  his  convoy  was  one  called 
the  Mountjoy.  The  master,  Mioaiah  Browningi 
m  native  of  IxHidonderry,  had  brought  fi-om  Eng- 
land  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is 
•aid,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inac- 
tion of  the  armament  He  now  eagerly  volun- 
teered to  take  the  first  risk  of  succouring  his 
fellow  citivns;  and  his  ofier  was  aoeepted. 
Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  Phtsnix,  who 
kad  on  board  a  great  quantity  of  meal  firom  Scot- 
land, was  willing  to  share  tlie  danger  and  the 
hoQonr.  The  two  merchantmen  were  lo  be  es- 
eorted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate  of  thirty  six 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  after- 
wards an  admiral  of  great  fame. 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  son  had 
juit  set:  the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
was  over ;  and  the  heartbroken  oongregation  had 
leparated,  when  the  sentuiels  on  the  tower  saw 
the  sails  of  three  veawls  eominf  up  the  Foyle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  campb  The 
besiegers  were  oo  the  alert  for  miles  along  both 
•hores.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  penl:  for 
ihe  river  was  low;  and  the  only  navigable  chan- 
nel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head 
quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  aiid  where 


*  Walker's  Aoooant.  "The  Hi  man  in  Londonderry" 
became  a  proverbial  expreulon  for  a  penon  whose  pros* 
perlty  excited  the  euTj  and  cupidity  of  hii  lesi  fortunate 
neighboure. 
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X  The  deiipatch,  which  positiTely  oommanded  Kirke  to 
attack  the  boom,  was  signed  by  Schomberg,  who  had  al- 
Tssdy  been  appointed  oommander  in  chief  of  all  the  Jing- 


the  hatteries  were  most  numerous.    Leake  per- 
fbrmed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of 
his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  eoter 
the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great 
eftct     At  length  the  little  squadron  came  to  the 
place  of  peril.    Then  the   Mountjoy  took  Urn 
lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.    The  hugs 
barricade  cracked  and  gave  vray :  bnt  the  shock 
was  suoh  that  the  Mountioy  rebounded,  and  stuck 
in  the  mud.     A  yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the 
banks :  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boati,  and  wers 
preparing  to  board;  hot  the  Dartmouth  ponrod 
on  them  a  well  directed  broadside,  which  threw 
them  into  disorder.    Just  then  the  Pbonix  dashed 
at  the  breach  which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and 
was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence.    Meantime 
the  tide  was  rising  fast    The  Mountioy  began 
to  move,  and  soon  passed  safb  through  the  breken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.    But  her  brave  masisr 
was  no  more.    A  shot  from  ono  of  the  batteries 
had  struck  him ;  and  he  died  by  the  meet  en- 
viable of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which 
was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and 
which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  de- 
struction.   The  night  had  closed  m  befive  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  beard,  by  the  lesn 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  citv.     When  the  Mountjoy  grounded,  and 
when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  horn  the  Irish 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hesrts  of  the  be. 
sicHfed  died  within  them.    One  who  endured  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  that  moment  has  toU  us 
that  they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  other*8 
eyes.    Even  after  the  barricade  had  been  passed, 
there  was  a  terrible  half  hour  of  suspense.    It 
was  ten  o^clock  before  the  ships  anrived  at  the 
quay.    The  whole  population  was  there  to  wel- 
come them.    A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  with 
earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  land- 
ing place  fi«m  the  batteries  oo  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  bagan. 
First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal.     Theik  came  great 
cheeses,  casks  of  beef;  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and   biscuit,  ankers  of 
brandy.    Not  many  hours  before,  half  n  pound 
of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care 
to  every  fighting  man.    llie  ration  which  each 
now  received  was  three  pomids  of  flour,  two 
poqnds  of  beef;  and.  a  pint  of  pease.    It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was  said  oret 
the  suppers  ef  that  evening-     There  was  littk 
sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.     The  bonfires 
shone  bright  alon^  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ram- 
parts.    The  Irish  guns  continued   to  roar  all 
night :  and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  reecoed  city 
made  answer  to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of 
joyous  defiance.      Through  the   whole  of  the 
thirty  first  of  July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 


lish  foroea  in  Ireland.  A.  eopy  of  it  Is  amoag  tlie  Naimc 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Wodrow,  on  no  better  au- 
thority than  the  goaeip  of  a  country  pariah  in  Dttmba^ 
tonabire,  attribntes  the  relief  of  JLondonderry  to  the  ex- 
hortationa  of  a  beroie  Scotch  preacher  naaacd  Ooidon.  I 
am  inclioed  to  think  that  Kirke  was  more  likely  to  be  in* 
flaenced  by  a  peremptory  order  ftom  Schomberg,  than  by 
the  united  eloquence  of  a  whole  synod  of  prasbyterias 
diTincs. 
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•QBtfimed  to  pky.  But,  looii  after  tha  Bim  had 
■Jfaia  gone  down,  flamM  were  eeen  ariMnf  from 
IM  eamp;  and,  when  the  finiof  Aofj^UBt  dawned, 
%  line  of  sniokuig  rnuie  marked  the  site  lately 
•orapied  by  the  hoti  of  the  betie|^fl ;  and  the 
MteoB  eaw  fkr  off  the  laag  oolnam  of  pikee  and 
■Candards  retreatingr  op  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle 
towards  Strabane.* 

So  ended  thie  greet  tiege,  the  meet  memorable 
in  the  annale  of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted 
a  hondred  and  five  days.  The  garrison  had  been 
redooed  firom  about  seven  thousand  eflbotive  men 
to  aboQt  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  be. 
siegers  cannot  be  preoisely  ascertained.  Walker 
•fltimated  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  cer- 
tain from  the  despatches  of  Ayeuz  that  the  regi- 
ments  which  returned  from  the  bloekade  had 
been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty- 
six  French  gunners  who  had  superintended  the 
e«nnanading,  thirty^ne  had  been  killed  or  dis- 
nbled.t  The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  de. 
ftnoe  had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  would  have 
mofed  the  great  warriors  of  the  Continent 
to  laughter ;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstance 
which  gives  so  peculiar  aa  interest  to  the  histery 
of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  not  between 
•qgineers,  iMit  between  nations;  and  the  vie- 
loiy  remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  in- 
ftrior  in  number,  was  superior  in  oivilixation,  in 
mfdty  for  seUgovemment,  and  in  stubbornness 
9t  resolution.t 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army 
kad  retired,  a  deputation  from  the  city  hastened 
lo  Lengh  Foyle,  and  invited  Kirke  to  take  the 
wimand.  He  came  accompanied  by  a  long 
tmin  of  oflioers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the 
two  Governors,  who  deliverad  up  to  him  the  so- 
fhority  which,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only  a  few 
days ;  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough  of  the 
incnrable  vioes  of  his  obaracter  to  disgust  a 
papulation  distinguished  by  austere  morals  and 
ardent  pnblio  spirit  There  was,  however,  no 
atftbreak.  The  city  was  in  the  highest  good 
hnmovr.  Such  quantities  of  previsions  had  been 
landed  from  the  fleet,  that  there  was  in  every 
heooe  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A  fow.  days 
•adier  a  man  had  been  glad  to  obtain  for  twenty 
pance  a  mouthful  of  carrion  scraped  from  tlM 
bonea  of  a  starved  horse.  A  pound  of  good  beof 
was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence.  Meanwhile 
■tl  hands  were  busied  in  removing  corpses  which 
had  been  thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  fiUing  up 
the  holes  which  the  shells  had  ploughed  in  the 
ground  and  in  repairing  the  lettered  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  reooUeetion  of  past  dangers 
and  privations,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
dipwrved  weD  of  the  English  nation  and  of  au 
Proleetont  Churches,  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
townspeople  with  honest  pride.    That  pride  grew 


•  Walker;  Haekensle;  Hirtolra  dela  lUrolntlon  dlr- 
Isnds^  Anutardam,  1001;  London  Oaxette,  Ang.  6  (12), 
liffiO;  Letter  of  Bueh«n  among  tb«  Nalrae  MS3.;  Life  of 
Sir  John  Leake;  The  Londeriad;  Observatione  on  Mr. 
Walker^  Aoooont  of  the  ^lege  of  Londonderry,  licensed 
Oc».  4y  1689. 

t  Ayanx  to  Seignelay,.  Jnly  18  (28) ;  to  Lewis,  Ang. 
0(19). 

X  **  Ton  win  lee  here,  as  yoi^  hare  all  along,  that  the 
'esmen  of  Londonderry  had  more  ffkill  In  their  de- 
» than  thsgxsatollloeni  of  the  Irish  army  in  their  at* 


stronger  when  they  received  from  Williatei  a  let- 
ter acknowledging,  in  the  most  a&ctlonate  lan- 
guage, the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and 
trusty  citiaens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to  hear  the 
royal  epiatle  read.  At  the  close  all  the  guns  otk 
the  ramparts  sent  forth  a  voice  of  joy:  all  the 
ships  on  the  river  made  answer :  barrels  of  ale 
were  broken  up;  and  the  health  of  their  Majes- 
ties was  drunk  with  shouts  and  volleys  of 
musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed  away ;  and 
still  the  wall  of  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  what  the  trophy  of  Maratlu>n  was  to  the 
Athenians.  A  lofly  pillar,  rising  f^m  a  bastion 
which  bore  during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  far  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue  of  Walker, 
such  aa  when,  in  the  last  and  most  terrible  eraer. 
gency,  his  eloquence  roused  llie  fainting  courage 
of  his  brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a  Bible. 
The  other,  pointing  down  the  river,  seems  to  di- 
rect the  eyes  of  his  famished  audience  to  the 
^glish  topmasts  in  tlie  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved :  yet  it  was  scarcely 
needed :  for  in  truth  the  whole  city  ia  to  this  day 
a  monument  of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall 
ia  carefully  preserved;  nor  would  any  plea  of 
health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inhabitants 
sufficient  to  justify  the  demolition  of  that  sacred 
enclosure  which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to 
their  race  and  their  religion.^  The  summit  of 
the  ramparts  forma  a  pleasant  walk.  The  bas- 
tions have  been  turned  into  little  gardens.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  lowers,  may  be 
seen  the  old  colverins  which  scattered  bricks, 
cased  with  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks.  One 
antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the  Fishmongers  of  Ixm- 
don,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred  and 
&9e  memorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its  report, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Soaring  Meg.  The 
cathedral  is  filled  with  relies  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  shells  which  were  thrown  into  the  city. 
Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flag- 
staves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally. 
The  w^ite  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Botvbon  have 
long  been  dust:  but  their  place  has  been  supplied 

5f  new  banners,  the  work  of  the  foirest  hands  of 
later.  The  anntversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been  down 
to  our  own  time  celebrated  by  ssiutes,  processions, 
banquets,  and  sermons :  Lundy  has  been  executed 
in  effigy ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
that  of  Maumon^  has,  on  great  occasions,  been 
carried  in  triumph.  There  is  still  a  Walker  dub 
and  a  Murray  Qnb.  The  humble  tombs  of  the 
Protestant  captains  have  been  carefully  sought 
out,  repaired,  and  embellished.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 


taoks."— Idght  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this  work  is 
Airiona  against  the  Irish  snnners.  The  boom,  he  thinks, 
would  never  baye  been  broken  if  thej  had  done  their 
duty.  Were  they  drank  f  Were  they  traTtors  ?  He  does 
not  determine  the  point.  **  Lord,"  he  exclaims,  '*  whe 
seest  the  hearts  of  people,  we  leave  the  jad^rmunt  of  this 
aSTair  to  thy  mercy.  In  the  Interim  those  gunners  lost 
Ireland." 

2  In  a  collection  entitled  «  Derriana,"  which  was  puUIshed 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  Is  a  ourloos  letter  on  this  sub- 
jeot. 
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bjtbefe  tokMM.  It  w  a  MatuDciH  wiiidi  beloags 
to  the  hiffaer  an4  purer  put  oT  homatt  natnic, 
and  whieb  addt  oot  a  little  to  the  atreo^  of 
ftatei.  A  people  which  takea  no  pride  in  the 
noble  aefaieiremeDte  of  remote  anceetors  will  never 
achieve  an/  thing  worthj  to  be  reoienibered  with 
pride  by  remote  dcscendantf.  Yet  it  ia  impoou- 
Ue  fiir  the  moralift  or  the  atateanian  to  look  with 
unmixed  complacency  on  the  lolemnitiea  with 
which  Loodondeny  commemoratea  her  deliver- 
anee,  and  on  the  honourf  which  ahe  pays  to  thooe 
who  aaved  her.  Unhappily  the  animoaities  of  her 
brave  championa  have  deacended  with  their  glory. 
The  &ult8  which  are  ordlaarily  iband  in  domi- 
nant caatea  and  dominant  sects  have  not  seldom 
shown  themselves  without  disjpiise  at  her  festivi. 
ties ;  and  even  with  the  expressions  of  piooa  gn- 
tJtndo  which  have  resounded  from  her  pulpits 
have  too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath  and 
deiSance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Slra- 
bane  remained  there  but  a  very  short  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  troops  had  been  depressed  by 
their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  completely 
eowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  diaaster  in  another 
quarter. 

Three  weeks  bcibre  this  time  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  gained  an  advantage  over  a  detach- 
ment  of  the  Enniskillene^  aod  had,  by  their  own 
eonfbasion,  killed  or  taken  more  than  fiAyof  them. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
(h>m  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation ; 
and  they  still  persisted  in  rejepting  all  terms 
offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined at  Dublin  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  them  from  several  quarters  at  once.  Ma- 
aarthy,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  hia  servicea 
in  Monster  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountoaahel, 
marched  towards  Lough  Erne  from  the  east  with 
three  regimenta  of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dra. 
goons,  and  some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  consider* 
able  ibroe,  whioh  lay  encamped  near  the  month 
.  aC  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the  aame  time  to  ad- 
vance from  the  west  The  Duke  of  Berwick  waa 
to  come  firom  the  north,  with  aoch  horae  and  dra- 
goons aa  could  be  spared  from  the  army  which 
waa  besieging  Londondernr.  The  Enniskilleners 
ware  not  fully  appriaed  of  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  ibr  Uieir  deatruction ;  but  they  knew 
that  Macarthy  waa  on  the  road  with  a  force  ex- 
eeeding  any  which  they  could  bring  into  the  6eld. 
Their  anxiety  waa  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
return  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  aent  to 
Kirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  aoldiera;  but  he 
had  sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some 
experienced  officera,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry. 
These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that 
their  boat  was  approaching  the  island  of  Ennis- 
kiiien.  Tiic  wliole  population,  male  and  female, 
cuino  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It  was  with 
di.liculty  that  they  made  their  way  to  the  Castle 
throu^ii  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing 
God  that  dear  old  England  had  not  quite  forgot- 
tcii  Uiu  Englitihnicn  who  upheld  her  cause  against 
great  odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  eyery  respect 
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ftr  hia  poi«.  He  was  a  i 
Praleatant.  bad  diatingwked  fauMalf  among  ths 
Yorkahiramen  wim  leae  np  Ibr  the  Prises  of 
Orange  and  a  Ate  ParliaaKiit,  and  had,  if  be  is 
not  belied,  protad  hie  seal  fiir  liberty  and  pom 
religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor  of  Searboioogb, 
who  had  made  a  spaeeh  in  fiLvnor  of  King  James, 
to  be  brought  into  the  market-plaoe,  sad  wdl 
leased  there  in  a  blanket*  Thw  vehement 
hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimstimi  of  ths 
men  of  Knniakilhm,  the  first  of  aJl  qoalifieatioos 
for  command :  and  Wolaeley  liad  other  and  man 
important  qnalificatiana.  Though  himself  rega. 
larly  bred  to  war,  ha  aeeaia  to  have  had  a  peeahsr 
aptitude  ibr  the  managawcnt  of  inegular  troops. 
He  had  scarcely  takea  on  himaelf  the  chief  oom- 
mand  when  he  laeeived  notice  that  Moontcashel 
had  laid  siege  to  the  Caatla  of CnuB-  Cramwas 
the  frontier  garriaon  of  the  Pratestanla  of  Femw- 
nagh.  The  mine  of  the  old  fiirtificatioos  are  now 
among  the  attractiona  of  a  beaotiiU  pleaarnie- 
groood,  aitnated  on  a  woody  promontory  which 
overlooka  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  Is 
raise  the  siege.  He  aent  Berry  Ibrward  with 
such  troops  aa  coold  be  inatantly  pot  in  motioo, 
and  promised  to  fidlow  speedily  with  a  larger 
force. 

Berry,  after  marching  aoma  nulea,  encountered 
thirteen  companies  of  Macarthy 'a  dragoons  com- 
manded by  Anthony,  the  most  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished of  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
but  much  less  successful  aa  a  soldier  than  as  a 
courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton's  dra- 
goons  ran  at  the  first  fire:  he  waa  aeverelj 
wounded ;  and  hia  second  in  command  waa  shot 
dead.  Macarthy  soon  came  np  to  aupport  Hamil> 
ton ;  and  at  the  aame  time  Wolaeley  came  up  la 
support  Berry.  The  hostile  armiaa  were  now  in 
presence  of  each  other.  Macarthy  bad  above  fim 
thousand  men  and  aeveral  piecea  of  artillery.  The 
Enniakilleners  were  under  three  thooaand ;  and 
they  had  marched  in  such  haate  that  they  had 
brought  only  one  day's  provisions.  It  waa  thass- 
fore  absolutely  necesaaiy  ibr  them  either  to  fight 
instantly  or  to  retreat  Wolseley  determined  to 
consult  the  men ;  and  thia  determination  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstancea,  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  a  general,  was  fully  joatified  by  tha 
peculiar  compoaition  and  temper  of  the  littk 
army,  an  army  made  up  of  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men fighting,  not  ibr  pay,  but  fiir  their  laadi* 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  God«  Tba 
ranka  were  drawn  up  under  arms;  and  the  i|nes* 
taon  waa  put,  *«Advance  or  Retreat?"  IJia  aiw 
swer  was  an  univeraal  about  of  '^Advance.'* 
Wolseley  gave  out  the  word,  *^JHo  Popmy.'*  U 
waa  received  with  loud  applause.  He  inatantly 
made  his  dispositions  tot  an  attack.  Aa  he  ap- 
proached, the  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began 
to  retire.  The  Enniskilleners  were  eager  to  pur- 
sue with  all  speed:  but  their  commander,  sus- 
pecting a  snare,  restrained  their  ardour,  and 
positively  forbade  them  to  break  their  ranks. 
Thus  one  army  retreated  and  the  other  followed, 
in  good  order,  through  the  little  town  of  Newton 
BuUcr.  About  a  mile  from  that  town  tlie  Irish 
faced  about  and  made  a  stand.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen.  They  were  drawn  up  on  a  hill 
ut  tlie  foot  of  whicli  lay  a  deep  bog.  A  narrow 
puved  causeway  which  ran  across  the  bog  w^ 
the  only  road  by  whidi  t}«  cavalry  of  the  umia- 
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tUlcnert  could  advance;  (or  on  the  right  and 
lefl  were  pools,  turf  pita,  and  quagmircii,  which 
aCTorded  no  footing  to  horses.  Macarthy  placed 
his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  this 
eanseway. 

Wolscley  ordered  his  infantry  to  the  attack. 
They  struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way 
to  firm  ground,  and  rushed  on  the  guns.  There 
was  then  a  short  and  desperate  iiffht  Tlie  Irish 
cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces  till 
they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Enniskillen 
horse,  no  longer  in  dan|rer  of  being  mowed  down 
by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  np  the 
causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  who  had  ran 
away  in  the  morning  were  smitten  with  another 
panic,  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  gaUdped 
from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  example. 
Sdch  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  thsit  many  of 
them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and 
then  continued  to  fiy  on  foot,  throwing  away  car- 
bines, swords,  and  even  coats  as  incumbrances. 
The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their 
lives.  The  conquerors  now  ^ave  loose  to  that  fe- 
rocity which  has  seldom  failed  to  disgrace  the 
civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery  was  terrible. 
Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  put 
to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  igno- 
ranee  of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to 
Lough  Erne.  The  lake  was  before  them:  the 
enemy  behind :  they  plunged  into  the  waters  and 
perbhcd  there.  Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers  and 
Tery  nearly  found  the  death  which  he  sought. 


He  was  wounded  in  several  places:  he  wat 
struck  to  the  ground ;  and  in  another  moment 
his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  by  the 
but  end  of  a  musket,  when  he  was  recognised 
and  saved.  The  colonists  lost  only  twenty  men 
killed  and  fiOy  wounded.  They  took  four  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  barreb 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  colours  of 
the  vanquished  enemy.* 

The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  on  the  same 
aAernoon  on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the 
Foyle  was  broken.  At  Strabane  the  news  met  the 
Celtic  army  which  was  retreating  from  London- 
derry.  AH  was  terror  and  confbsion:  the  tenU  were 
struck,  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  wsggoa 
loads  into  the  waters  of  the  Moume ;  and  tiic  dis- 
mayed  Irish,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Protestants^  fled  to 
Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemoot.  Sarsfield, 
who  commanded  at  Slis^o,  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  that  town,  which  was  instantly  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  Kirke*s  troops.t .  Dublin  was 
in  consternation.  James  dropped  words  which 
indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  Cont'jient. 
Evil  tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  at  which  he  learned  that  one  of 
his  armiee  had  raised  the  siege  of  Londondenj, 
and  that  anotlier  had  been  routed  at  Newton  But- 
ler, he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  dis- 
heartening from  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  tlie  progress  of 
those  events  to  which  Scotland  owes  her  political 
and  her  religious  liberty,  her  prosperity  and  bor 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


rB  violence^of  revolutions  is  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  the  malad minis- 
fratton  which  has  produced  them.  It  is  there- 
lore  not  strange  that  the  government  of  Scotland, 
having  been  during  many  years  far  mors  oppres- 
stve  and  corrupt  than  the  government  of  England, 
chould  have  fallen  with  a  far  heavier  ruin.  The 
tnovcment  against  the  last  king  of  the  House  of 
Scuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland 
destructive.  The  English  Complained,  not  of  thc- 
law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  They  rose 
up  against  the  first  magistrate  merely  in  order  to 
a«sert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  strongly  attached  to  tlie  Church 


•  HamiltOD'A  True  Relation ;  Mm  Cormlck's  Further 
Account ;  liondon  Oatotte,  August  22,  ICSd;  Lifu  of 
Jttjnos,  ii^.'lOS,  369;  Avaux  to  LewU,  August  4  (11),  and 
to  Ijovxyoln  of  the  same  date.  Story  mentiona  a  report 
ti%»t  the  pantc  among  tbr  Irish  wa«  caused  by  the  misuke 
oJ^  »n  ofilcer,  who  called  out  "  Bight  about  face"  inatad 
of  **  Rlt;ht  ftee.*  Neither  Araux  nor  Jame5  hnd  heard 
ai^jr  thiDij  about  thia  mistake.  Indord  the  dragooa/<  who 
»eK  the  exunple  of  flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting 
f£>r  orders  to  torn  their  t>ack£  on  an  enemy.    They  biul 


established  by  law.  Even  in  applying  that  ex- 
traordinary remedy  to  which  an  extraordinary 
emergency  compelled  them  to  have  recourse, 
they  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordi- 
nary methods  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Westminster,  though  sum* 
moned  by  irregular  wriUs,  was  constituted  on  the 
exact  model  of  a  regular  Parliament.  No  maa 
was  invited  to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to 
sit  there  was  Aot  clour.  The  knights  and  bur* 
gesses  were  chosen  by  those  electors  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  choose  the  meinbera  of  a 
House  of  Commons  called  under  tlie  great  seal. 
Tlie  franchises  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder,  of 


run  away  once  before  on  that  very  day.  Avaux  gives  a 
very  nlmplo  aooount  of  the  defeat :  "Co«  mKumes  dragons 
qui  avoicnt  fuy  lo  matin  la.<irbercnt  Ic  pied  aroc  tout  le 
TOfiW  do  la  CATslerie,  enna  tirer  un  ooup  do  pij^tolet;  ut  ils 
a'enfuirent  tous  avuc  uuo  telle  6pouTanta  qa'iU  JettdrenI 
mousquctoos,  piAtolcts.  et  oap^s ;  et  Is  plupart  d'eus, 
avant  crevS  leurs  chevauXf  so  dfiahabil latent  pour  aUar 
plus  vi»te  JL  pled." 

t  Hamilton's  True  Relation. 
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Distort  op  England. 


Ibe  homelialder  payingr  toot  and  lot,  of  the  bar|r. 
aipe  tenant,  of  the  Hveryrnaa  of  London,  of  the 
liaster  of  Arti  of  Oxford,  were  respected.  The 
■enae  of  the  oonstitnent  bodies  was  taken  with  as 
little  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  as  little 
trickery  on  the  part  of  returning'  oflScers,  as  at 
•nyireneral  election  of  that  age.  When  at  length 
the  Estates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried 
on  with  perfect  ^eedom  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  ancient  forms.  There  was  indeed,  after  the 
first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anardiy  in 
London  and  in  some  parts  of  the  oonntry.  But 
that  anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty, 
eight  hours.  From  the  day  on  which  William 
reached  Saint  Jameses,  not  even  the  most  unpo- 
pular agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not  even 
the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fiiry  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  dif- 
ferent There  the  law  itself  was  a  grievance ; 
and  James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopu- 
larity by  enrorcing  it  than  by  violating  it  The 
Church  establish^  by  law  was  the  most  odious 
institution  in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pro- 
nounced  some  sentences  so  flagitious,  the  Parlia. 
meot  had  passed  some  Acts  so  oppressive,  that, 
■nless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were 
treated  as  nullities,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  together  a  Convention  commanding  the 
public  respect  and  expressing  the  public  opinion. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that 
the  Whigs,  in  this  day  of  their  power,  would  en. 
dure  to  see  their  hereditary  leader,  the  son  of  a 
martyr,  the  grandson  of  a  martyr,  excluded  from 
.  the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of  his  an- 
oestors  had  sate  as  Earls  x>fArgyle,  and  excluded 
by  a  judgment  on  which  the  whole  kingdom 
cried  shame.  Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  sufTer  the  election  of  members 
for  counties, and  towns  to  bo  conducted  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  For  under 
the  existing  Uw  no  elector  could  vote  without 
swearing  that  be  renounced  the  Covenant,  and 
that  he  acknowledged  the  Royal  supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.*  Such  an  oath  no  ngid 
Presbyterian  could  take.  If  such  an  oath  had 
been  exacted,  the  constituent  bodies  would  have 
been  merely  small  knots  of  prelatists:  the  business 
of  devising  securities  against  of^ression  wonld 
have  been  lefl  to  the  oppressors ;  and  the  great 
party  which  had  been  most  active  in  eflfecting 
the  Revolution  would,  in  an  assembljr  sprung 
fixNn  the  'Revolution,  have  had  not  a  single  re. 
prosentative.t 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying 
to  the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect 
which  he  had  wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  the 
laws  of  England.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  determine  by  his  own  authority 
how  that  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Edin. 
burgh  should  be  chosen,  and  that  be  should  as. 


•  Act  ParJ.  Scot,  Aug.  81, 1681. 
t  Balcarrft*t  Uemoirs;  Short  RMory  of  the  Itovolntlon 
In  Scotland  In  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  Am- 
sterdam to  hifl  friend  in  London,  1712. 
J^  Balrarra*!  Memoin ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  341. 
\  A  Memorial  for  Uis  Hi<;bnpiii  the  Prince  of  Orange  In 
alloo  to  the  Afbdrs  of  SooUand,  bj  two  Peraona  of 
Quality,  1080. 
1^  GalTin'8  Letter  to  Holler,  iv.  N<ft).  Jan.  1551: 


sume  the  power  of  annulling  some  judgneoli 
and  some  statutes^  He  accordingly  sumfnoned 
to  the  parliament  house  several  Lords  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  honours  by  sentenoM 
which  the  general  voice  loudly  condemned  as 
unjust ;  and  he  took  on  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  Act  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  choice  of 
almost  all  the  shires  and  burghs  fell  on  Wh^ 
candidates.  The  defeated  party  oomplaineo 
londly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  popo- 
lacc,  and  of  the  partiality  of  the  preaiding  magis* 
trates ;  and  these  complaints  were  in  m&ny  cases 
well  founded.  It  is  not  under  such  rulers  as 
Lauflerdale  and  Dundee  that  nations  learn  job. 
tice  and  moderation.1 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  so  long  and  so  severely  compressed, 
exploded   with  violence.      The  heads  and  ths 
hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs  were  taken  down 
from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  proces- 
sion by  great  multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  aod 
laid  in  the  earth  with  solemn  respect^    It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  public  enthusiasm  had 
manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  form. 
Unhappily  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were,  to  uM 
the  phrase  then  common,  rabbled.    The  momixif 
of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  tho  commenos* 
ment  of  these  outrages.    For  nothing  disgusted 
the  rigid  Covenanter  more  than  the  reverenee 
paid  by  the  prelatist  to  the  ancient  holidays  of 
the  Church.    That  such  reverence  may  be  car- 
ried to  an  abeurd  extreme  is  true.    But  a  philoso- 
pher may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  the  oppo> 
site  extreme  not  less  absurd,  and  may  ask  wbj 
religion  should  reject  the  aid   of  associations 
which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilised 
to  have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by  ex- 
perience to  have  a  powerful  and  often  a  salutary 
effect    The  Puritan,  who  was,  in  general,  but 
too  ready  to  follow  precedents   and   analogies 
drawn  from  the  history  and  jurbpradenoe  of  ths 
Jews,  might  have  found  in  the  Old  TesUmeat 
quite  as  clear  warrant  fbr  keeping  festivals  in 
honour  of  great    events  as    lor    assassinating 
bishops  and  refusing  quarter  to   captives.    He 
certainly  did  not  learn  &om  hi\  master,  Calvin, 
to  hold  such  festivals  in  abhorrence ;  fbr  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  strenuoaa  exertions  of 
Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  after  an  interval  of 
some  years,  again  observed  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva.]]    .But  there  had  arisen  in  Scotland  Cal 
viniats  who  were  to  Calvin  what  Oalvin  was  to 
Laud.    To  these  austere  fitnatics  a  holiday  was 
an  object  of  positive  disgust  and  hatred.    They 
lon^  continued  in  their  solemn  manifestoes  to 
reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day 
bring  down  some  fearfhl  judflrment  on  the  land 
that  the  Court  of  Session  took  a  vacation  in  the 
last  week  of  December.^ 


**  PrinsqQRm  urbem  anonam  ingraderar,  nnllM  piorse* 
erant  ferim  prteter  diem  hominieam.  Ex  quo  »iun  rero* 
catue  hoe  temperamentom  qojMivl,  ut  Chilsti  nataUi 
eelebraretnr." 

Jin  the  Act,  Declaration,  and  Tutimony  of  the  Se- 
ers, dated  in  December,  1736w  it  la  aaid  that  "  ronnte- 
nanoe  is  giTen  by  authority  of  Parliament  to  the  obeen> 
tion  of  holid«rs  in  Scotland,  br  the  vacation  of  our  most 
cDoeiderable  Coarts  of  Joatlee  In  the  latter  end  of  Decern- 
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On  Christmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenantera 
held  armed  manters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of 
the  western  shires.  Each  band  marched  to  the 
nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar  and  larder 
^the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  proba- 
bly better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of 
Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten, 
sometimes  ducked.  His  furniture  was  thrown 
odt  of  the  windows ;  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried 
to  the  market  place,  and  eiposed  during  some 
time  as  a  raale&ctor.  His  gown  was  torn  to 
shreds  over  his  head :  if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in 
his  pocket  it  was  burned ;  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  charge,  never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to 
officiate  in  the  parish  again.  The  work  of  refor- 
mation having  been  thus  completed,  the  reformers 
locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the 
keys.  In  justice  to  these  men  it  must  be  owned 
that  tliey  had  sufiered  such  oppression  as  may 
eoccnse,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their  violence; 
and  that,  though  they  were  rude  even  to  brutality, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  in- 
teotional  injury  to  life  or  limb.* 

The  disorder  spread  feet.  In  Ayrshire,  Clydes- 
dale,  Nithisdalc,  Annandale,  every  parish  was 
visited  by  theso  turbulent  sealots.  About  two 
hundred  curates  —  so  the  episcopal  parish  priests 
were  called  —  were  expelled.  The  graver 
Cbvenanters,  while  they  applauded  the  fervour 
of  their  riotous  bretliren,  were  apprehensive  that 
proceedings  so  irregular  might  give  scandal,  and 
'ieamed,  with  especial  concern,  that  here  and 
there  an  Achan  had  disgraced  the  good  cause  by 
glooping  to  plunder  the  Canaanitea  whom  ^  he 
ooght  only  to  have  smitten.  A  general  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In 
tfais  meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  the  ejection  of  the  established  clergy 
riiould  be  performed  in  a  more  ceremoniom  man- 
ner. A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  served 
on  eveiy  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who 
bad  not  yet  been  rabbled.  This  notice  was  sim. 
ply  a  threatening  letter,  commanding  him  to  quit 
fats  parish  peaceably,  on  pain  of  being  turned  oat 
by  force.t 

The  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the 
Diean  of  Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  per- 
Mcnted  Church  at  Westminster.  The  outrages 
eofnmitted  by  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  in  the 
flouth  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedi<Aines 
and  Franciscans  from  insult  and  spoliation.  But, 
though  he  had,  at  the  request  of  a  large  number 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  taken 
en  himself  provisionally  the  executive  administra- 
tion  of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of  maintaining 
order  there  were  not  at  his  command.  He  had 
not  a  single  regiment  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  in- 


ter." This  is  dMiared  to  be  a  national  sin,  and  a  ground 
(d  the  Lord's  Indignation.  In  Hsreh,  1768,  the  Associate 
8ynod  addressed  a  Solemn  'VVamlng  to  the  Nation,  in 
which  the  same  eompUint  was  repeated.  ▲  poor  erasy 
ovatare,  whose  nonsense  baa  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  even  in  our  own  time,  says :  "  I  leave  my 
testimony  against  the  abominable  Act  of  the  pretended 
Queen  Anne  and  her  pretended  British,  really  Brutish 
Parliament,  for  enacting  the  observance  of  that  which  is 
^led  the  Yule  Vacanqr."— The  Dying  Testimony  of  Wm. 
Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster  in  Park,  in  the  Parish  of 
Dongas,  aged  eS,  who  died  in  1757. 


deed  within  many  miles  of  that  river.  It  was  fai 
vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a 
nation  which  had  not,  in  any  age,  been  very 
amenable  to  control,  and  which  was  new  agitated 
by  hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  great  revo* 
hitions,  following  great  oppressions,  naturally  en* 
gender.  A  proclamation  wa%  however  put  forth, 
directusg  that  all  people  should  lay  down  iheit 
arms,  and  that,  ttU  the  Convention  should  have 
settled  the  government,  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  be  suffered  to  reside  oa 
their  cures  without  molestation.  But  this  pro- 
damation,  not  being  supported  by  troops,  waa 
very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  after  H 
was  published  at  Glasgow,  the  venerable  Cathe- 
dral of  that  city,  almost  the  only  fine  church  of 
the  middle  ages  which  stands  uninjured  in  Scot> 
land,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Presbyteriami 
from  the  meeting  houses,  with  whom  were  ming. 
led  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren  firom  the  hills. 
It  was  a  Sunday ;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation 
of  prelatists  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessitr 
and  mercy.  The  worshippers  were  dispers^d^ 
beaten,  and  pelted  vrith  snowballs.  It  was  indeed 
asserted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with 
much  more  formidable  weapons.t 

Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  m 
state  of  anarchy.  The  Castle,  which  commanded 
the  whole  city,  was  still  held  for  James  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon.  The  common  people  werv 
generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a 
great  forensic  society  composed  of  judges,  ad^io- 
cates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors,  WM 
the  stronghold  of  Toryism :  for  a  rigid  test  had 
during  some  years  excluded  Presbyterians  from 
all  the  departoients  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
lawyers,  some  hundreds  in  number,  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  for  a  time 
e&ctually  kept  down  the  multitude.  They  paid, 
however,  so  much  respect  to  William's  authority 
as  to  disband  themselves  when  his  pfoclamatioo 
was  published.  But  the  example  or  obedience 
which  they  had  set  was  not  imitated.  Scarcely 
had  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  when  Cove- 
nanters  from  the  west,  who  bad  done  all  that  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pelting  and  hustling  the 
curates  of  their  own  i^eighbourhood,  came  drop- 
ping into  Edinburgh  by  tens  and  twenties,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of  over- 
awing the  Convention.  Glasgow  alone  sent  four 
hundred  of  these  men.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  were  directed  by  some  leader 
of  great  weight  They  showed  themselves  little 
in  any  public  place :  but  it  was  known  that  every 
cellar  was  filled  with  them ;  and  it  might  well  be 
apprehended  that,  at  the  first  signal,  they  would 
pour  forth  from  their  caverns,  and  appear  armed 
round  the  Parliament  house.§ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patrf. 
otic  and  enlightened  Scotchman  would  have  eam- 


*  An  Aooount  of  the  Present  Peraeeutlon  of  the  Obunali 
in  Beotland,  in  sereral  Letters,  1090;  The  Oase  of  the  a^ 
flicted  Clergy  in  Scotland  truly  represented,  1690;  Fatth- 
Ail  Oontendings  Displayed;  Bumot,  i.  805. 

t  The  form  of  notice  wiU  be  found  in  the  book  entitted 
Faithful  Contendings  Displayed. 

J  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution.  1600;  Case  of  the 
ioted  Clergy,  1690 ;  A  true  Account  or  that  latermptioa 
that  was  made  of  the  Service  of  God  on  Sunday  last,  being 
the  17th  of  February,  1689,  signed  by  James  Gibeon,  aot- 
iiw  for  the  Lord  FroTost  of  Glasgow. 
|Balcarras*a  Memoirs;  Maokay'i  Memohrs. 
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eatly  dcflired  to  see  the  agrttation  ■ppeosci),  and 
some  ^vernment  eatabltahed  which  might  be 
able  to  protect  property  and  to  enforce  the  law. 
An  imperfect  aettlement  which  could  be  speedily 
made  mt[^fat  well  appear  to  such  a  man  prefer- 
able to  a  perfect  settlement  which  must  be  the 
work  of  time.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  a 
party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilitieii, 
raised  a  new  and  most  important  question,  which 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  prolonsf  the  interregfnum 
till  the  autumn.  This  party  maintained  that  the 
Estates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  William 
and  Mary  King  and  Qaeen,  but  to  propose  to 
England  a  treaty  of  union,  and  to  keep  the  throne 
vacant  till  such  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  on 
terms  advantageous  to  Scotland.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a 
people,  whose  patriotism,  exhibited,  often  in  a 
heroic,  and  sometimes  m  a  comic  form,  has  long 
been  proverbial,  should  have  been  willing,  nav 
impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which 
had  been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and 
manfully  defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stub- 
born  spirit  which  the  arms  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudora  had  been  unable  to  subdue  had  be. 
gun  to  yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  force. 
Customhouses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing 
what  the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon,  of 
FToddcn  and  of  Fmkie,  had  failed  to  do.  Scot, 
land  had  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  an 
union.  She  had,  near  forty  years  before,  been 
united  to  England  on  such  terms  as  England, 
flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate.  That 
union  was  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  vanquished  people  with  defeat  and  humili- 
ation. And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it 
had  wounded  tlie  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  pro- 
moted their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom 
and  liberality  rare  in  his  age,  had  established 
the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
dominant  i^d  the  subject  country.  While  he 
governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the 
transit  of  commodities  f>om  any  part  of  the 
island  to  any  other.  His  navigation  laws  im- 
posed no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A 
Scotch  vessel  was  at  libeKy  to  carry  a  Scotch 
cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the  sugars  of 
Barbadoes  into  the  port  o'f  London.f  Tiie  rule 
of  the  Protector  therefore  had  been  propitious  to 
the  industry  and  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and  cursing  him, 
ihey  could  not  help  thriving  under  him,  and  often, 
during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate 
princes,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  golden 
days  of  the  usurper.! 

The  Restoration  came,  and  changed  every 
thing.  The  Scots  regained  their  independence, 
and  soon  began  to  find  that  independence  had  its 
discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.    The  English 


•  Burnet,  ii.  21. 

t  Soobcll,  ir,f,4,  cop.  0,  and  OIlTer'i*  OrdlQance  in  Ooundl 
of  tho  I'ith  of  Aj.rll  in  the  rnime  year. 

♦  Burnet  and  Klotcher  of  Saltoun  mention  the  pTtwperlty 
of  F'-ntland  under  tho  Protector,  but  ancribo  it  to  «  cau«» 
quJU»  inadequate  to  the  production  of  nuch  an  effect.  *'Th<rre 
w«e,"  Pay«  nurnet,  "  a  conaiderahle  force  of  about  neven 
or  L'l^'iH  tliou.Mind  men  lieptin  Scotland.  The  pay  of  the 
army  broutrht  ^o  much  money  into  the  kingdom  that  It 
eoiitlnucd  all  that  while  in  a  very  flourlohluiir  uta**.  .... 
We  always  reckon  thope  eight  years  of  unurpation  a  time 
of  p^»at  poace  .ind  proj«iiprity.'»  "During  the  time  of  the 
nnurper  Oromwoll."  Fayn  Fletcher,  "we  Imai^lned  our- 
MlTca  to  be  In  a  tolerable  eonditlon  with  r«"pect  to  the 
hat  particular  (traila  and  saoney)  by  raaaoa  of  that  ex- ^ 


parliament  treated  them  as  aliens  and  as  rivals.  A 
new  Navigation  Act  put  them  on  almon  the  same 
fboting  with  the  Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in 
some  cases  prohil^itory  duties,  were  imposed  on 
the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not  won- 
derful  that  a  nation  eminently  industrious,  shrewd, 
and  enterprising,  a  nation  which,  having  been 
long  kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severe 
climate,  was  just  beginning  to  prosper  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  and  which  found  its  pro. 
gross  suddenly  stopped,  should  think  itself  cnicUj 
treated.  Yet  there  was  no  help.  Complaint  was 
vain.  Retaliation  was  impossible.  The  Sovereign, 
even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to 
bear  himself  evenly  between  his  large  and  his 
small  kingdom,  between  the  kingdom  from  which 
he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  ond  a 
half  and  the  kincrdom  Arom  which  he  drew  an 
annual  revenue  of  little  more  than  sixty  tliousand 
pounds.  He  dared  neither  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  any  English  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Scot 
land,  nor  to  give  his  assent  to  any  Scotch  law 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  tlie  Scotch,  however,  ireae 
so  loud  that  Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  Coinmii- 
sioners  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  British  kingdoms.  The 
conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  Ihat 
passed  while  they  continued  proved  that  theve 
was  only 'one  way  in  which  Scotland  could  obtain 
a  share  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  £ng. 
land  at  that  time  enioycd.§  The  Scotch  must 
become  one  people  with  the  English.  The  Par-' 
liament  which  had  hitherto  sate  at  Edinburjirh 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  Parliament  which 
sate  at  Westminster.  The  sacrifice  could  not  but 
be  painfully  felt  by  a  bravo  and  haughty  people, 
who  had,  dtiring  twelve  generations,  regarded  tbe 
southern  'domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and 
whose  hearts  still  swelled  at  the  thought  of  tbe 
deatli  of  Wallace  and  of  the  triumphs  of  Bruce. 
There  were  doubtless  many  punctilious  patriots 
who  would  have  strenuously  opposed  an  onioo 
even  if  they  oould  have  foreseen  that  the  effect 
of  an  union  would  be  to  make  Glasgow  a  greater 
city  than  Amsterdam,  and  to  cover  the  dreaiy 
Lothians  with  harvests  and  woods  neat  farm* 
houses  and  stately  mansions.  Bat  there  was  aim 
a  large  class  which  was  not  disposed  to  tlirow 
away  great  and  substantial  advantages  in  order 
to  preserve  mere  names  and  ceremonies ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  class  was  such  that,  in  tlie  year 
1670,  the  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  over- 
turea  to  England.]]  The  King  undertook  tbe 
office  of  mediator;  and  negotiators  were  named 
on  botli  sides ;  but  nothing  was  concluded. 

The  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen 
years,  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  Revolution. 
Different  classes,  impelled  by  different  motives, 


pcnse  which  was  made  In  the  realm  by  thope  tbrrea  that 
kept  u«  in  Bul^oction."  The  true  ex  plan  ntion  of  the  j-ho- 
nomenon  ahont  which  Bnrnet  and  Fletcher  blundered  io 
gro^My  will  be  found  la  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Some  Ma^ 
ranable  and  modeiit  Tboughta  partly  *ocxtt5ioned  by  and 
partly  onncorninf^  tho  Scotch  Eaut  India  Com|Hiny,**'£tIfi>* 
burirfa,  1696.  Bee  the  Proceedingn  of  the  Wi^lnewlay  Club 
in  Friday  Street,  upon  the  eutject  of  an  Union  with  Scot- 
land, Di'oembor,  1705.  See  alM  the  SeTeuih  Chepter  of 
Mr.  Burton's  valuable  Illatory  of  Scotland. 

2  See  the  paper  In  which  the  demands  of  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  are  net  forth.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Ap* 
peudix  to  De  Foe's  Uiatory  of  the  Union,  Ko^  IS. 

I  Act  Pari.  Boot,  July  80, 1070. 
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eoDcunred  on  this  point  With  merchants,  eajj^er 
to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West  Indian 
Trade,  were  joined  active  and  aspirin^f  politicians 
vrbo  wished  to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  more 
conspicuous  theatre  than  the  Scottish  Parliament 
House,  and  to  collect  riches  from  a  more  copious 
source  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  crj  for 
union  was  swelled  bj  the  voices  of  some  artful 
Jacobites,  who  merely  wished  to  cause  discord 
and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to  attain  this  ond  by 
mizinfT  up  with  the  difBcult  question  which  it  was 
the  especial  bosinesa  of  the  Convention  to  settle 
another  question  more  difficult  still.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  who  disliked  the  ascetic  habits 
and  rigid  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians  wished 
lor  an  union  as  the  only  mode  of  maintaining 
prelacy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  an 
united  Parliament  the  English  members  must 
greatlv  preponderate ;  and  in  England  the  Bishops 
were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  was  plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  basis, 
and  would  fall  before  the  first  attack.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  have  a 
foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  withstand 
ail  assaults. 

Whether^  in  1689,  it  would 'have  been  possible 
to  effiict  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union 
may  well  be  doubted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  religious  union  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  have  befallen  either 
kingdom.  The  union  accomplished  in  1707  has 
^  indeed  been  a  great  blessing  both  to  .England 
and  to  Scotland.  But  it  has  been  a  blessing  be- 
caiuse,  in  constituting  one  State,  it  left  two 
Churches.  The  political  interest  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was'  the  same :  but  the  ecclesiastical 
dispute  between  them  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  eompromise.  They  could  thertsibre  pre- 
•enre  harmony  only  by  agreeing  to  differ.  Had 
tiiere  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies, 
there  ne^  would  have  been  an  amalgamation 
of  the  nations.  Successive  Mitchells  would  have 
fired  at  successive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of 
CUverhouses  would  have  butchered  five  genera- 
lions  of  Camerons.  Those  marvelk>us  improve- 
ments  which  have  changed  the  ftce  of  Scotland 
would  never  have  been  effected.  Plains  now  rich 
with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors, 
Waterfidls  which  now  turn  the  wheels  of  immense 
ikctories  would  have  resounded  in  a  wilderness. 
New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  slieepwalk, 
and  Greenock  a  fishing  hamlet  What  little 
■trength  Scotland  could  under  such  a  system  have 
possessed  must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been,  not  added,  but  de- 
dacted.  So  encumbered,  our  condtry  never  could 
have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations.  We  are  unfortunately 
not  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the  efiect 
which  may  be  produced  en  the  moral  and  physi- 
oel- state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  ez- 
clwive  enjoyment  of  riches  and  dignity  a  Church 
loved  and  reverenced  only  by  the  fow,  and  regarded 
by  the  many  with  religions  and  national  aversion. 
One  such  Chnreh  is  quite  burden  enough  for  the 
energies  of  one  empire. 

But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been 
taogbt  by  a  bitter  experience,  seem  clear,  were 
by  no  means  clear  in  1689,  even  to  very  tolerant 
and  ealtgfatened  politicians.  In  truth  the  English 
Low  Churchmen  were,  if  posriUe,  more  onaoos 


than  the  E!ngU>h  High  Churchmen  to  preserve 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Burnet,  who  was  always  accused  of  wishing 
to  estahlish  the  Calvinistic  discipline  in  the  south 
.of  the  itfland,  incurred  great  unpopularity  among 
his  own  countrymen  by  his  efiorts  to  uphold 
prelacy  in  the  north.  He  was  doubtless  in  eiror : 
but  his  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  caose  which 
does  him  no  discredit  His  favourite  object,  an 
object  unattainable  indeed,  yet  such  as  might 
well  ftscinate  a  large  intellect  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  had  long  been  on  honourable  treaty  be- 
tween  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Noncon- 
formists.  He  thought  it  most  unfortunate  that 
one  opportunity  of  concluding  such  a  treaty 
should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  another  opportuni^ 
was  afforded  by  the  Revolution.  He  and  hie 
friends  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  Netting- 
ham*s  Comprehension  Bill,  and  were  flattering 
themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  success.  But  they 
felt  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  Comprehension 
in  one  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  unless  there 
were  also  a  Comprehension  in  the  other.  Con- 
cession must  be  purchased  by  concession.  If  the 
Presbyterian  pertinaciously  refiised  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  strong, 
it  wonid  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  him 
liberal  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  weak. 
Bishops  must  therefore  be  albwed  to  keep  their 
sees  in  Scotlond,  in  order  that  divines  not  or- 
dained by  Bishops  might  be  altowed  to  hold 
rectories  and  canonries  in  England. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
north  and  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
south  were  bound  up  together  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  perplex  even  a  skilfiil  statesman.  It 
was  happy  for  our  conntry  that  the  momentous 
question  which  excited  so  many  strong  possiont, 
and  which  presented  itself  in  so  many  different 
points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by  such  a  man 
as  William.  He  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to 
Latitudinarians,  to  Presbyterians,  to  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  who  pleaded  for  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, to  Burnet  who  represented  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  Carstairs  who 
hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  roan  whose 
thumbs  were  deeply  fnarked  by  the  screws  of 
prelatists.  Surrounded  by  these  eager  advocates, 
William  remained  calm  and  impartial.  He  was 
indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situation  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  qualities  to  be  the  umpivs 
in  tliat  great  contention.  He  was  the  King  of  a 
prelatical  kingdom.  He  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  presbyterian  republic.  His  unwillingness  to 
offend  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  his  unwillinflrness  to  ofifend  the  reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  which  regarded  him 
as  a  champion  divinely  sent  to  protect  them 
against  the  French  tyranny,  balanced  each  other, 
and  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  either  sidp. 
His  conscience  was  perfectly  neutral.  For  it  was 
his  deliberate  opinion  that  no  form  of  ecclesiasti. 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  institntion.  He  dissented 
equally  from  the  school  of  Laud  and  from  the 
school  of  Cameron,  from  the  men  who  held  that 
there  oould  not  be  a  Christian  Cburoh  vritboat 
bishops,  and  from  the  man  who  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  without 
synods.  Which  form  of  government  should  be 
adopted  was  in  his  judgment  a  question  of  mei^ 
expediency.    He  vrould  probably  have  prefonad 
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ft  temper  between  the  two  riTal  iiyttemfl,  a  hier. 
arohy  in  which  the  chief  spiritaal  fbnctionariea 
•hould  have  been  aomething  more  than  moderators 
and  flomethingr  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  to  think  of  settlings  sach  a  matter  ac 
cording  to  his  own  personal  tastes.  He  determined 
therefore  that,  if  there  was  on  both  sides  a  dispo- 
sition to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  mediator. 
But,  if  it  shoold  prove  that  the  public  iQind  of 
England  and  the  public  mind  of  Scotland  had 
taken  the  plj  strongly  in  opposite  directions,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation  into 
cooformitj  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He 
would  soffer  each  to  have  its  own  church,  and 
would  content  himself  with  restraining  both 
churches  from  persecuting  nonconformists,  and 
from  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil 
•Biagistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish 
EinscopaUans  who  complained  to  him  of  their 
sufferings  and  implored  his  protection  was  well 
weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and  ingenious. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  in- 
stittttion  to  which  they  were  so  much  attached, 
•nd  to  grant  at  the  same  time  entire  liberty  of 
oonscience  to  that  party  which  could  not  be 
reoonoiled  to  any  deviation  from  the  Presbyterian 
model.  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that 
they  did  not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
They  must  also  distinctly  understand  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by  the  sword 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  she 
detested.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that 
prelacy  could  be  maintained  only  by  arms,  he 
shoold  yield  to  the  general  sentiment,  and  should 
merely  do  his  best  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalian 
minority  permission  to  worship  God  in  freedom 
•lid  safety.* 

It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish 
Bishops  had,  as  William  recommended,  done  all 
that  meekness  and  prudence  could  do  to  con- 
oiiiate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could,  under 
•oy  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  was 
Indeed  asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation, 
•nd  has  been  repeated  by  writers  of  our  genera- 
tion, that  the  Presbyterians  were  not,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
|attd.t  But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious 
follacy.  The  effective  strength  of  sects  is  not 
lo  bo  ascertained  merely  by  counting  heads. 
▲n  established  churah,  a  dominant  church,  a 
oharch  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of 
civil  honours  and  emoluments,  will  always  rank 
among  its  nominal  members  multitudes  who  have 
no  religion  at  all;  multitudes  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological 
disputes,,  and  have  no  scruple  about  conforming 
la  M>o  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  be  es- 
tablished; and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  whose  scruples  hiave 
yielded  to  worldly  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
•fery:member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a  man 
who  has  a  very  decided  preforence  for  that 
chorch.  A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian,  joined  in  celebrating  the  Christian  mysto- 
fios  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a  firm 


believer  in  Christ  But  it  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single  Pontiff  or 
Augur  in  the  Roman  Senate  was  a  firm  believer 
in  Jupiter.  In  Mary*s  reign,  every  body  who  at 
tended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestanti 
was  a  real  Protestant :  but  hundreds  of  thoumnds 
went  to  mass  who,  as  appeared  before  nhe  had 
been  dead  a  month,  were  not  real  Roman  Catbo. 
Ucs.  If,  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  from 
political  power  and  fVom  the  learned  profeesionc, 
was  daily  annoyed  by  informers,  by  tyrannical 
magistrates,  by  licentious  draeoons,  and  was  ia 
danger  of  being  hanged  if  he  beard  a  sermon  in 
the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  not 
very  unequally  divided  between  fipisoopaliaot 
and  Presbyterians,  the  rational  inference  ip  thtt 
more  than  ninetoen-twentieths  of  those  Sootchmes 
whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter 
were  Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchmta 
in  twenty  was  decidedly  and  on  conviction  ai 
Episcopalian.  Against  such  odds  the  Bishopi 
had  but  little  chance ;  and  whatever  chance  thej 
had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away ;  some  of 
them  because  they  sincarely  believed  that  their 
allegiance  was  still  due  to  James;  others  pnv 
babfy  because  they  apprehended  that  William 
would  not  have  the  power,  even  if  he  had  tba 
will,  to  serve  them,  and  that  nothing  but  a  comi- 
terrevolution  in  the  State  could  avert  a  revolatios 
in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at 
Edinburgh  during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Gob* 
vention,  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Estates  was  pre- 
pared with  great  skill.  In  this  document  he  pro* 
fessed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion,  but  gave  no  opinion  touching  those  questioBi 
about  which  Protestants  were  divided.  He  had 
observed,  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  that 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  with 
whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  inclined 
to  an  union  of  the  two  British  kingibms.  He 
was  sensible  how  much  such  an  union  would 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both ;  and  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  accomplishing  of 
BO  good  a  work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  larit 
discretion  to  his  confidential  agents  at  £klinbuigh 
The  private  instructions  with  which  he  furaistol 
those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but  were 
highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to  asoeitain 
to  the  best  of  their  power  &e  real  sense  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it  They  most 
Vemember  that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  the 
government  To  that  object  every  other  object, 
even  the  union,  most  be  postponed.  A  treaty 
between  two  independent  legislatures,  distant 
from  each  other  several  days*  journey,  must  n^ 
cessarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  tlie  throne 
could  not  safely  remain  vacant  while  the  negotia- 
tions were  pending.  It  was  therefore  impotant 
that  His  Majesty's  agents  sbouM  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  under 
pretence  of  promoting  the  uuMn,  might  really  be 
contriving  only  to  prolong  the  intenegnum.  If 
the  Convention  should  be  bent  on  establishing 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 


U.38. 


t  8ee^  te  szaapis, a  fsaaphtot  entitled  "Boom  qvm- 
UssHi  rssolvad  eoawraiag  splaeopal  aod  praslqrtoriaa  so- 
VWBBMBt  fak  SsottSBdy  IttW."    One  of  the  ^ucsttons  ia, 


whether  Scottish  pnOifterj  be  agtMafale  to  tbm  gencnl 
inelinatloas  of  that  people.  The  authw  aniveis  »• 
question  in  the  negative,  on  the  groand  that  the  uppir 
and  BlddtoelaMae  bad  Mnesally  oonteaMd  to  the  strif 
oopal  Gbiuch  before  the  AevokaticMi. 
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WiHifcm  desired  that  his  friends  would  do  oil  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  triumphant  sect  from 
retaliating^  what  it  had  saffered.* 

The  person  bj  whose  advice  William  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to 
Scotch  politics  was  a  Scotchman  of  great  abili- 
ties and  attainments,  Sir  James  Dalrjrople  of 
Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  distin- 
guiahed  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate, 
in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  in  letters,  but  distin. 
guiahed  also  by  misftrtunes  and  misdeeds  which 
have  furnished  poets  and  novelists  with  materials 
for  the  darkest  and  most  heartrending  tales.  Al- 
ready Sir  James  had  been  in  mourninir  for  more 
than  one  strange  and  terrible  death.  One  of  his 
sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters 
had  poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  weddmg 
Bight  One  of  his  grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport 
been  slain  by  another.  Savage  libellers  asserted, 
and  some  of  the  superstitious  vulgar  believed, 
that  ealamities  so  portentous  were  the  conse. 
queooes  of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy 
race  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had 
a  wry  neck ;  and  he  was  reproached  with  tliis 
misfortune  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  and  was 
told  that  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to 
the  gallows.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  ability, 
art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  gravely  said  that  she 
had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those  whom  she  hated, 
and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a 
oat  seated  on  the  cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the 
l>ord  High  Commissioner.  The  man,  however, 
over  whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared  to 
hang  did  not,  as  fiir  as  we  can  now  judge,  fall 
abort  of  that  very  low  standard  of  morality  which 
was  generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age 
and  nation.  In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of 
knowledge  he  was  superior  to  them  all.  In  his 
youth  he  had  borne  arms  i  he  had  been  a  proies. 
sor  of  philosophy :  he  had  then  studied  law,  and 
had   become  by  general  acknowledgment,  the 

Jraatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  produced, 
n  tho  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a 
judge.  Afler  the  Restoration,  he  had  made  hii 
peace  with  the  royal  family,  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Cooncil,  and  had  presided  with  unrivalled  ability 
in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  doubtless  borne 
a  share  in  many  unjustifiable  acts ;  but  there 
were  limits  which  he  nevet  passed.  He  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition 
which  it  suited  him  to  maintain  a  plausible  as. 
peci  of  legality  and  even  of  justice;  and  this 
power  ho  frequently  abused.  But  he  was  not, 
like  many  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  impu- 
dently and  unscrupulously  servile.  Shame  or 
eoiMcience  generally  restrained  him  from  com- 
mitting any  bad  action  for  which  his  rare  inge- 
nuity oould  not  frame  a  specious  defence ;  and 
he  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  council  hoard 
when  any  thing  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was 
to  be  done.  His  moderation  at  length  gave 
efience  to  the  Court    He  was  deprived  of  his 


•  The  iiKtruettoos  art  In  tb*  Leren  and  Hrivllle  Piqwrs. 
Tbey  bsar  date  March  7, 1688-0.  On  the  lint  oecaslon  on 
mbieh  I  quote  this  most  valaable  flolleotton,  X  eannot  n- 
ttmin  ftora  aeknowlcdglng  the  obligations  ander  whkh  I, 
sad  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  onr  ialaod, 
Ue  to  the  genUesMB  who  has  pedbimed  so  well  the  dntj 
«r  an  editor. 

t  As  to  the  PalTymples,  see  the  Lord  President's  own 
«Blliog%  and  among  them  l|ta  TlndtcaOmi  oT  the  Dtvlne 


high  office,  and  found  himself  in  so  diMgreeablp 
a  situation  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  ITiere  he 
employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work 
on  jurisprudence  which  has  preserved  his  memory 
fresh  down  to  our  own  time.  In  his  banishment 
he  tried  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  fellow  exiles^ 
who  naturally  regarded  him  with  suspicion.  He 
protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  his  hands 
were  pure  from  the  bkxxl  of  tlie  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters.  He  made  a  high  profession  of  religion^ 
prayed  much,  and  observed  weekly  days  of  fast- 
mg  and  humiliation.  He  even  consented,  afler 
much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  and  hie 
credit  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Argyle. 
When  that  enterprise  had  failed,  a  prosecutica 
was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  against  Dalrymple} 
and  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confis. 
cated  had  they  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice 
which  subsequentlv  became  common  among  the 
politicians  of  Scotland.  His  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent,  John,  took  the  side  of  the  government, 
supported  the  dispensing  power,  declared  against 
the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate,  when  Sur  George  Mackenzie,  afler  holding 
out  through  ten  years  of  foul  drudgery,  at  length 
showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services  of  the 
younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remis- 
sion of  the  forfeiture  which  the  ofiences  of  the 
elder  had  incurred.  Those  services  indeed  were 
not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John,  though  infh. 
rior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of  leral 
learning,  was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge 
was  great  and  various:  his  parts  were  quick; 
and  his  eloquence  was  singularly  ready  and 
graceful.  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions. 
Indeed  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed 
in  regarding  him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist 
During  some  months  Sir  John  at  Edinburgh 
afibeted  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his  unhappy 
parent  Sir  James ;  and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told 
his  Puritan  friends  how  deeply  he  lamented  the 
wicked  .compliances  of  hb  unhappy  child  Sir 
John. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  brought  a  large  in. 
crease  of  wealth  and  honours  to  the  House  of 
Stair.  The  son  promptly  changed  sides,  and  oo* 
operated  ably  and  zealously  wiSi  the  father.  8b 
James  established  himself  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice  to  WiHiam  on  Scotch 
aflairs.  Sir  John*s  post  was  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  likely  to  find 
any  equal  among  me  debaters  there,  and  was  pr». 
pared  to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  lately  served.! 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the 
Calvinistic  church  government  John  Dalrymple 
was  regarded  with  mcurable  distrust  and  disliks. 
It  was  tlierefbre  necessary  that  another  af ent 
should  be  employed  to  manage  that  party.  Such 
an  agent  was  George  Melvule,  Loni  Melville,  a 
nobleman  connected  by  aflinity  with  the  unferto* 
nate  Monmouth,  and  with  tliat  Leslie  who  had 
unsuccessfully    commanded    the    Scotch    army 


Perfeetione;  Wodrow*!  Analeota;  Douglas**  Peerage; 
Lochhart**  Mnaoin ;  the  Satyrs  on  the  Familie  of  Btairt ; 
the  Satyrio  Lines  npon  the  long  wished  fot  and  timely 
Death  of  the  Right  Honoorehle  Udj  Stairs;  Law's  Me- 
morials; and  the  Hjmdlbrd  Papons  written  in  1704-6  and 
printed  with  the  Lettera  of  Garstsirs.  Loekhart,  thongh 
a  mortal  eaemj  of  John  Dalrymple^  wtjn,  **  There  was 
ikoae  in  the  parliament  eapabls  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
withhisi." 
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a^lnft  Cromwell  at  Dunbar.  Mclvillo  hod  al- 
ways been  accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presbyte- 
rian. Those  who  speak  of  him  most  favourably 
havo  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  eminent  in- 
tellectual endowments  or  exalted  public  ppirit 
But  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  havq  been  by 
oo  means  d^cienl  in  that  homely  prudence  the 
want  of  which  has  often  been  fatal  to  men  of 
brighter  renius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  pru- 
dence had  restrained  him  from  going  very  far  in 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts :  but  he 
had  listened  while  his  fViends  talked  about  resist- 
ance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Rye  Houfc  plot 
was  discovered,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to 
the  Continent  In  his  absence  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on  evidence  which 
would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal. 
He  was  condemned  to  death :  his  honours  and 
lands  were  declared  forfeit :  his  arms  were  torn 
with  contumely  out  of  the  Heralds'  book ;  and 
his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of  the  cruel  and 
rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with 
oharacteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  discountenanced  the  unhappy  projects 
of  bis  kinsman  Monmouth,  but  cordially  approved 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  bad  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with 
the  Dutch  expedition :  but  he  arrived  in  London 
a  fow  hours  afler  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been 
proclaimed  there.  William  instantly  sent  him 
down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should 
•eem,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  moderate  counsels  proceeding  from  a 
man  who  was  attached  to  their  cause,  and  who 
had  suffeivi  for  it  Melville's  second  son,  David, 
who  had  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title 
of  £ari  of  Leven,  and  mio  had  acquired  some 
military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  England 
to  the  Scottish  Convention.* 

James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affairs 
in  Scotland  to  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of  fialcarras.  Dundee 
had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish  troops  which 
had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Dutch : 
but  he  had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
which  had  been  fiital  to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  which  those  who  most  detest  his  merci- 
less  nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  He  lay 
with  his  forces  not  far  fhrn  Watford,  when  he 
was  informed  that  James  had  fled  from  White- 
hall,  and  that  Fevorsham  had  ordered  ail  the 
loyai  army  to  disband.    The  Scottish  regiments 


«  As  to  M«lTiU«,  ses  iba  Leven  and  Mslvills  Papers,  pas- 
sim, and  the  prebof*;  the  Act  Pari.  Soot  Jane  16^  1086; 
and  the  Appendix,  June  13 ;  Bomet,  it  24 ;  and  the  Bur- 
net M&  UaxL  e6M* 

tONidhton'sMMDolis. 

tMaduj'sMenuiln. 

2  Memoirs  of  tbe  Lindaayi. 

I  About  the  early  relation  between  WUliam  and  Dundee* 
iorae  Jacobite,  mHiiy  yean  alter  tbej  were  both  dead,  in- 
vrated  a  itory  which  by  eneoenlTe  embeUishmenta  waa  at 
last  improved  into  a  mmaaee  wbieh  it  oeens  atrann  that 
even  a  child  should  beUeve  to  be  traa.  The  last  edition 
runs  th us.  WUliam's  horse  was  iiUled  under  him  at  l^neO; 
and  his  lifo  was  In  imminent  danger.  Dundee,  then  Cap- 
tain Graham,  mounted  iils  UIghntM  again.  WllUam  pi«- 
miaed  to  reward  thia  service  wiUi  prtunokion;  but  broke 
Ilia  word  and  gave  to  another  the  eommisiion  wliioh  Qra- 
ham  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  ii^urwl  hero  wmit  lo 
Ua    ThM«  be  sMt  hia  sueoasafal  oonpetttor  tad  gsv* 


were  thus  led,  without  pay  or  provisions,  in  th« 
midst  of  a  foreign  and  indeed  a  hostile  natioa 
Dundee,  it  is   said,  wept  with  grief  and  rage 
Soon,  however,  more  cheering  intelligence  arrived 
from   various  quarters.     William   wrote  a  few 
lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scots  would  remain  quiet, 
he  would  pledge  his  honour  for  their  safety ;  and, 
some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that  James  bad 
returned  to  his  capital.      Dundee  repaired  in. 
stantly  to  London.t    There  he  met  his  friend 
Balcarras,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 
Balcarras,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  handsome 
person  and  by  his  accomplishments,  had,  in  bit 
youth,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had 
deserted  the  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Council,  had  become  a  tool  of  Perth 
and  Melfort,and  had  been  one  of  the  Gommissionera 
who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  ofTrca. 
surer  when  Queensberxy  was  disgraced  for  refusing 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion.1 

Dundee  and  Balcarras  went  together  to  White, 
hall,  and  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  James 
in  his  last  walk,  up  and  down  the  Mall.  He  told 
them  that  ho  intended  to  put  hia  affairs  in  Scot- 
land under  their  management.  **  You,  my  Lord 
Balcarras,  must  undertake  the  civil  busmess: 
and  you,  my  Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  commis-  . 
sion  from  me  to  command  the  troops.**  The  two 
nobleman  vowed  that  they  would  prove  them- 
sehres  deserving  of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the  Prinos 
of  Orange.**^ 

On  the  following  day  James  leA  Whitehall  for. 
ever ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint 
James's.  Both  Dundee  and  Balcarras  swelled 
the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer, 
and  were  not  ungraciously  received.  Both  wevs 
well  known  to  him.  Dundee  had  served  under 
him  on  the  Continent  ;||  and  the  first  wife  of  Bal- 
carras had  been  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  superb  pair 
of  emerald  earrings,  the  gift  of  her  cousin  the 
Prince.^ 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  tlien  assembled  in  great 
hum  hers  at  Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  Wil- 
liam to  proscribe  by  name  four  or  five  men  wbf 
had,  during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  oonspicooui 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
Edinburgh.  Dundee  and  B&lcarras  were  parti 
cularly  mentioned.  But  the  Prince  had  deter 
mined  that,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  all  th« 
past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  amnesty, 
and  absolutely  refbsed  to  make  any  declaralioa 
which  could  drive  to  despair  cvbd  the  most  guiltj 
of  his  uncle's  servants, 

liim  a  box  on  tbe  ear.  The  punishment  toit  sttlkinc  iv 
the  palace  waa  the  loss  of  the  offending  right  band;  but 
this  punishment  the  Prinoe  of  Oranga  anpadoualy  i** 
milted.  **Tou,'*  he  said,  "saved  mj  life;  I  span  josr 
right  hand :  and  now  we  are  quits." 

Xhoee  w1m>,  down  to  ear  own  tiae^  hnva  repeated  this 
nonsense  seem  to  have  thought,  ttnt,  that  the  Act  of 
Henry  the  Kigbth  **  ft>r  punishment  of  murder  and  malt 
oious  bloodshed  within  the  King's  Gonrt"  (Stnt.  8S  Uan. 
VIIL  e.  3.)  was  law  in  Guelders ;  and,  seooiidlv,  that,  la 
1674,  William  was  a  King,  and  his  bonae  n  Klin's  Oeort 
Thej  were  also  not  aware  that  ha  did  not  purehase  Loo  till 
long  afler  Dundee  had  l«ft  the  Netherlands,  See  HanVt 
Deseription  of  Loo,  IflBO. 

Thia  legend,  of  whieh  I  have  aot  bass  «M«  to  diseoTBT 
the  slightest  trace  in  the  volumtiioas  JasoUte  Utcntti* 
of  WUliam's  nign,  aeeua  to  hava  ortgtaMted  sbout  a  qatf' 
Ur  of  a  eentnrv  after  Ihiadee's  deatb,  amd  to  have  ailaiBfA 
its  ftiU  absarOty  in  aaotlMr  «u«r«Br  of  n  asBtvf . 

t  Meaasiis  of  the  Unte^t. 
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Balcarras  weftt  repeatedly  to  Saint  Jameses,  { 
had  several  audiences  of  William,  professed  deep  , 
respect  for  his  Higfhncss,  and  owned  that  Kin{i: 
James  had  committed  great  errors,  hut  would  not 
promise  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  deposition.  Wil- 1 
liam  g'avc  no  sig^n  of  displeasure,  but  said  at ' 
porting:  **Tako  care,  mj  Lord,  that  you  keep 
within  the  law;  for,  if  you  break  it,  you  must 
oaqicct  to  be  left  to  it"« 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous. 
He  employed  the  mediation  of  Burnet,  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Saint  James's,  declared  himself 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
nd>tained  from  William  a  promise  of  protection, 
and  promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such 
credit  was  given  to  his  professions  that  ho  was 
soffered  to  travel  down  to  Scotland  under  the 
oecort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Without  such  an 
escort  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  liearth  of 
any  Presbyterian  family,  would,  at  that  conjunc 
tore,  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  Uirough 
Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians.f 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee 
and  Balcarraa  reached  Edinburgh.  1'hey  had 
some  hope  that  they  ml^ht  bo  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  in  the  Convention.  They  Uierefore  ex- 
erted themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and 
animate  their  party.  They  assured  the  rigid 
royalists,  who  had  a  scruple  about  sitting  in  an 
assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper,  that  the  right- 
ful King  particularly  wished  no  friend  of  here- 
ditary monarchy  to  be  absent  More  than  one 
waverer  was  kept  steady  by  being  assured  in 
ooafident  terms  that  a  speedy  restoration  was 
inevitable.  Gordon  had  determined  to  surrender 
tlie  castle,  and  had  .begun  to  remove  his  furni- 
ture: but  Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on 
him  to  hold  out  some  time  longer.  They  in- 
formed  him  that  they  had  received  from  Saint 
(■ermains  full  powers  to  adjourn  the  Convention 
to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  iU  at  Edin- 
burgh,  those  powers  would  be  used.t 

At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day 
fixed  for  ue  meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and 
the  Parliament  House  was  crowded.  Nino  pre- 
lates were  in  their  places.  When  Argylo  pre- 
sented himself  a  single  lord  protested  against  the 
admission  of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence, 
{KLssed  in  due  form,  and  still  unreversed,  had  de- 
prived of  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  But  this 
ubjcction  was  overruled  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice 
Wit»  raised  against  his  admission.  The  Bishop 
ot'  Edinburgh  officiated  as  chaplain,  and  made 
it  one  of  his  petitions  that  God  would  help  and 
restore  King  James.^  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Gonvefition  was  by  no 
luuans  in  harmony  with  this  prayer.  The  first 
liiattcr  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent.  The  Duke  of  Haiaiiton  was  supported  by 
Uie  Whi^,  the  Marquess  of  Athol  by  the  Jaco- 
bttes.  Neither  candidate  possessed,  and  neither 
deserved,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  supporters. 
Hamilton  had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  of  James, 


had  borne  a  part  in  many  unjtMtifiable  aefs,  and 
had  offered  but  a  very  cautious  and  languid  op- 
position to  tlie  most  daring  attacks  on  the  laws 
and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till  the  Duth  guards . 
were  at  Whitehall  had  he  ventured  to  speak  out. 
Then  he  had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and  had 
assured  the  Whigs  that  he  had  pretended  to  be 
their  cnomy,  only  in  order  that  he  might,  without 
incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their  friend.  Athol 
was  still  less  to  be  trusted.  His  abilities  were 
mean,  his  temper  false,  pusillanimous,  and  cruel. 
In  the  la  to  reign  he  had  gained  a  dishonourable 
notoriety  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in.  Argyleshire.  He  had  tamed 
with  the  turn  of  fortune,  and  had  paid  servile 
court  to  .  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  had  been' 
coldly  received^  and  had  now,  from  mere  mortifi- 
cation, come  back  to  the  party  which  he  had 
deserted^l  Neither  of  the  rivsJ  noblemen  had 
chosen  to  stake  the  dignities  and  lands  of  his 
house  on  the  issue  of  the  contention  between  the 
rival  Kings.  The  eldest  son  of  Hamilton  had 
declared  for  James,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Athol 
for  William,  so  that,  in  any  event,  both  coronets 
and  both  estates  were  safo. 

Bat  in  Scotland  the  fashionable  notions  toucli- 
ing  pohtical  morality  were  lax ;  and  the  aristo- 
cratical  sentiment  was  strong.  The  Whigs  were 
therefore  willing  to  forget  that  Hamilton  had 
lately  sate  in  the  council  of  James.  The  Jaco- 
bites were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol 
had  lately  fawned  on  William.  In  political  in- 
consistency those  two  great  lords  were  far  .indeed 
from  standing  by  themselves ;  but  in  dignity  and 
power  they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  assembly. 
Their  deMcnt  was  eminently  illustrious;  their 
infiuenoe  was  immense :  one  of  them  could  raific 
the  Western  Lowlands:  the  other  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  northern  mountaineers. 
Round  these  chiefs  therefore  the  hostile  factions 
gathered. 

The  votes  were  counted,  and  it  appeared  that 
Hamilton  had  a  majority  of  forty.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  about  twenty  of  tlie  defeated 
party  instantly  passed  over  to  the  victors.t  At 
Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been 
thought  strange,  but  it  seems  to  have  caused  little 
surprise  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  tho  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  nature. 
No  class  of  men  mentioned  •  in  history  has  ever 
adhered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  perti- 
nacity than  was  found  among  the  Scotch  Puri- 
tans. Fine  and  imprisonment,  tlie  sheers,  and 
the  branding  iron,  the  boot,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
the  gallows  could  not  extort  firom  the  stubborn 
Covenanter  one  evasiie  word  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  the- 
ological  system.  Even  in  things  indifferent  he 
would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  but 
too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended  pro* 
dence  and  charity  as  traitors,  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotdimenof  that  genera- 
tion who  made  a  figure  in  the  Parliament  Hous» 


•  Hemoin  of  the  Lindsays. 

t  Uomtt,  U.  SB;  tfemolisof  the  Uadssys. 

I  Bclcams'a  Memoirs. 
,     I  Act  Pari.  Soot,  Mar.  14, 1689 ;  Hlstozy  of  the  late  Be- 
^oiutton  in  Scotland,  1600 ;  An  Aooount  of  the  Pioeeed* 
iagsof  theEstytssof  8oottaad,fl>LLi>iML1680.         v 
VOL.  UL  6 


IBalearrai^s  narrative  exhibits  both  Hamilton  and 
AUwl  in  a  most  unlhvottnible  light  See  also  the  L&b  of 
James,  IL  838, 889. 

f  Act  Pari.  Soot,  March  14, 1688^;  Ba]c«tTa8*s  Memoiis 
Histor  J  of  the  late  Aerolntion  la  Scotland ;  Ufe  of  Jaiaof , 
ii.843. 
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tnd  ite  tlw  Cvsneil  Chunber  were  the  mott  diiu  I 
hones*,  and  mibliuibin^  time-eenren  that  the  world 
has  ever  seeiA.  The  English  mafTclled  alike  at 
both  dasfes.  There  were  indeed  many  utotit- 
hearted  non-ciialbnoists  in  #iie  South ;  but  scifrecly 
any  who  in  obi»tlnaoy,  paf  oaeity,  and  hardihood 
oould  bear  a  oeaiparieon  rith  the  men  of  the 
school  of  Catneion.  Tho-e  were  many  knaTwh 
ponticians  in  the  Sooth ;  hnt  few  so  utterly  deeti. 
tutc  of  morality,  and  still  fc\Tcr  so  nttcrly  desti- 
tute of  shame,  as  the  raeii  of  the  school  of  Lau- 
derdale. Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  most 
callous  and  impudent  vice  should  be  Ibond  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  unreasonable  and  imprnc- 
ticablc  virtue.  Where  enthusiasts  are  ready  to 
destroy  or  to  bo  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified 
into  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is 
not  «traogo  that  the  very  name  of  conscience 
should  become  a  byword  of  eootempt  to  cool  and 
shrewd  men  of  buainese. 

The  majority,  reinibrced  by  the  crowd  of  de- 
serters from  the  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a 
Committee  of  Elections.  Fifleea  persons  were 
chosen*  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of  these 
were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the 
regularity  of  any  proceeding  of  which  the  result 
had  been  to  send  up  a  Whig  to  tho  Parliament 
House.  Tho  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  by  the  gross -partiality  of  his 
own  followers,  and  to  have  ejoertcd  himself 
wiUi  but  little  succoaa,  to  restrain  their  vio- 
lence* 

Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
the  business  for  which  they  had  met,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  fi>r  their  own  security. 
They  could  not  bo  perfectly  at  ease  while  the  roof 
under  which  tlicy  sate  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  there, 
fore  sent  to  inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention 
required  him  to  evacuate  tho  fortress  within 
twenty. four  hours,  and  tliat,  if  he  complied,  his 
past  conduct  should  not  bo  remembered  against 
him.  He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  IXiring 
that  night  his  wavering  mind  was  confirmed  by 
the  eihortations  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  On 
tho  morrow  he  sent  an  answer,  drawn  in  respect- 
ful but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  he  de- 
clared, from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  Least  of  all  could  he  harbour  any 
thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly  which 
he  regarded  with  profound  reverence.  Ho  would 
wiUingly  give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  to  tho 
amount  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But 
ho  was  in  communication  witli  the  government 
now  established  in  England.  He  was  in  hoivly 
expectation  of  important  despatches  from  that 
governinent ;  and,  till  they  arrived,  he  should  not 
^el  himself  justified  in  resigning  his  command. 
These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  Heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  sent  to  suounon  tho  Castle  in 


form,  ond  to  denounce  fhe  penalties  oTbigh  treason 
« gainst  those  who  should  continue  to  occupy  that 
fiirtrci*  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Estates. 
Guards  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  ttas 
dty.t 

Two  Any  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  on  the  third  morning  the 
grrrat  contest  would  begin.     Meanwhile  tlic  popn- 
htion  of  Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited  state.     It 
had  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid  v'lntn 
to  the  Castle ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhos. 
tations  had  indi*ced  the  garrison  to  hold  out    His 
old  soldiers  wer«  known  to  be  gathering  rourul 
him ;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he 
would  make  some  desperate  attempt    He,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  infbhoed  that  the  Western 
Covenanters  who  fdled  the  cellars  of  the  city  had 
vowed  vengeance  on  him :  and,  in  truth,  when  i»e 
consider  that  their  temper  was  singularly  savagtt 
and  implacable;  that  diey  had  been  taught  to 
regard  the  slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty ;  that 
no  examples  furnished  by  Holy  Writ  had  been 
more  frequently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than 
Ehud  stabbing  Eglon,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag 
limb  from  limb;  that  they  had  never  beard  any 
achievement  in  the  history  of  their  own  country 
more  warmly  praised  by  their  fkvourite  teachers 
than  the  bnUi^ry  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe ;  we  may  well  wonder  that  a 
man  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  liha 
water  should  have  been  able  to  walk  the  High 
Street  in  safety  during  a  single  day.    The  enemy 
whom  Dundee  had  most  reason  to  fear  was  a 
youth  of  distinguished    courage   and    abilities 
named  William  Cleland.     deland  had,  when 
little  more  than  nizteen  years  old,  borne  arms  in 
that  insurrection  which  had  been  put  down  at 
Bothwell  Bridge.     He  had  since  disgusted  soma 
virulent  fanatics  by  his  humanity  and  moderation. 
But  with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  his 
name  stood  high.    For  with  the  etrict  morality 
and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan  lie  united  some  ao> 
complishments  of  which  fbw  Puritans  could  boael. 
His  manners  wore  polished,  and  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  respectable.     He  was   a 
linguist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  poet    It  is  tnsa 
that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and  Hudibrastaa 
satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsie  value ;  but,  wh^i 
it  is  considered  that  be  was  m  mere  boy  when 
most  of  them  were  writtan,  it  most  be  admittiDd 
that  they  show  considerable  vigour  of  mind.    H« 
was   now  at  Edinburgh:   his  influence   among 
tlie  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  there  wa« 
groat :  he  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred,  and 
was  believed  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  yio* 
lencct 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Mareh  Dundee  received  iiw 
formation  that  some  of  tlie  Covenanters  had  bcund 
themselves  together  to  slay  him  and  Sir  Georgfw 


*  Ba1rarra.i>  Memoirs:  History  of  tb«  late  BcToIaUon  ip 
asoCisiid,  16M. 

t  Act  FarL  floot,  Msseh  14  sad  IB,  1089 ;  BttlQsrra«*ii  Me- 
moirs: London  Uiaolta,  Msrob  25;  History  of  the  lato  Ue vo- 
lution in  BcotlanJ,  IC&O ;  Account  of  tbo  Prooceaiaga  of  tbo 
Jtelit«sof  ^mtland,  1689. 

1 8«e  CMsod't  Koems,  and  tbo  cotnmendatory  pof  mR  oon- 
tained  In  tbo  samo  voluno,  Ulnbavsh,  1687.  It  has  beon 
rrpcatorllj  asaertod  thai  this  WlUlaaClolaod  was  tbo  father 
of  William  Cleland,  tbo  Commiasioncr  of  Taxoa,  who  wa« 
woll  known  twentj  year*  hiter  in  tho  Htorary  aootety  of 
London,  who  reudorod  iOiiM  not  veiy  reputablo  aorvlcw  to 
Pop^.  and  wbo«e  Mn  John  waa  tho  author  of  an  infunKraa 
book  but  too  widely  celebrated.  Thlii  ia  an  entire  mistake. 
Williani  ClfllsiMl,  who  foofht  at  BolhweU  Bridge,  waa  not 


twenty-eifsht  whto  ho  was  klllod  ia  Aagnat,  16S0 ;  awl 
William  Cleland,  the  ComiBlraioner  of  Taaoi^dieA  at  Oxtj- 

dovcn  In  ^Vptember,  1741.  The  former,  therefore,  caacoi 
haTe  beon  the  father  of  the  latter.  9eo  the  Bxaet  Narra- 
Uv«  of  tho  Battle  of  Ihinkoid ;  tho  Oenttoasn's  M agaslcM 
for  1740 :  and  Warburton'a  nota  o&  tb»  Loitor  to  tb*  PoV 
llnher  of  ibo  Dundad,  a  letter  signed  W.  Cloland,  but  really 
written  by  Pope.  In  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robort 
Ilnmilton,  the  orarle  of  the  extreme  Oovonantora,  and  a 
blood-tbirety  nifnan,CloIaBd  ia  mentioned  aa  having  boen  ^ 
once  lengned  with  thoao  ftnatloa,  but  aftorwaida  «  great  * 
oppoaer  of  their  testimony.  Cleland  probably  did  aoi  sgraa 
with  Hamilton  in  thinking  U  a  laered  duty  to  oat  Ihm 
throatii  of  priMncra  of  wnr  who  had  been  loucitoJ  to  qomh- 
ter.    8eo  Ilamilton'a  Lettor  to  the  Soelotioi^  Soo.7,  Ifi*. 
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Mackemie,  wboeie  eloqaence  and  learninj^,  long^ 
lirofltitated  to  the  lervioe  of  tyranny,  had  made 
him  more  odioas  to  the  Prosbyterians  than  any 
otiier  man  of  the  g^own.  Ehindee  applied  to 
Hamilton  for  protection;  and  Hamilton  ad- 
vised him  to  brin|r  the  matter  under  the  con- 
aideratioQ  of  the  Convention  at  the  next  ait- 
tin^.* 

Before  that  sittingf,  a  person  named  Crane  ar- 
rived from  France,  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
fugitive  King  to  the  Estates.  The  letter  was 
sealed :  the  bearer,  strange  to  say,  was  not  far- 
nished  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  party ;  nor  did  he  bring  any 
message,  written  or  verbal,  to  either  of  James's 
agents  Balcarras  and  Dundee  were  mortified 
by  finding  that  so  little  confidence  was  reposed 
in  them,  and  were  harassed  by  painful  doubts 
touching  the  contents  of  the  document  on  which 
•o  much  depended.  They  were  willing,  however, 
to  hope  for  the  beet.  King  James  could  not, 
fldtnated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  aot  in 
direct  opposition  tp  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  His  letter,  when  opened,  must  be 
found  to  contain  such  gracious  assurances  as 
would  animate  the  royalists  and  conciliate  the 
moderate  Whigs.  His  adherents,  thGrefi>re,  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  produced. 

When  the  Convention  te-assembled  on  the 
rooming  of  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  March,  it 
was  proposed  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  personal  security  of  the  members.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  life  of  Dundee  bad  been  threat- 
ened; that  two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had 
been  watching  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and 
bad  been  beard  to  say  that  they  would  use  the 
<iog  as  he  had  used  them.  Mackenzie  complained 
that  he  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with  his  usual 
oopiousnesfl  and  foroe  of  langoage,  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  Elstates.  But  the  matter  was 
lightly  treated  by  the  majority :  and  the  Conven- 
tion passed  on  to  other  business.t 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the 
door  of  the  Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted 
Xh»  paper  of  which  he  was  in  charge  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Hamilton  remarked  that  there  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the.  Earl  of  Leven,  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the 
Estates  had  been  convoked.  That  communica- 
tion seemed  to  be  entitied  to  precedence.  The 
Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the 
well  vpeighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was 

Mftd. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James 
ihonld  be  opened.  The  Whigs  objected  that  it 
might  possibly  contain  a  mandate  dissolving  the 
Convention.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  before 
the  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should  resolve 
to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such 
mandate.  The  Jacobites,  who  knew  no  more 
than  the  Whigs  what  wa#  in  the  letter,  and  were 
impatient  to  have  it  read,  eagerly  assented.  A 
vote  was  passed  by  which  the  members  bound 
themselves  to  consider  any  order  which  should 
command  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity,  and  to 
remain  assembled  till  they  should  have  accom 


plished  the  work  of  securing  the  liberH'  and  reli 
gion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by  almost 
all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  present 
Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed  it.  The 
names  of  JDundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  their 
own  hands,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll. 
Balcarras  aAerwards  excused  what,  on  hti*  prin- 
ciples, yras,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  flagrant  uct  of 
treason,  by  saying  that  ho  and  his  friends  had, 
from  zeal  for  their  master's  interest,  concurred 
in  a  declaration  of  rebellion  against  their  mas- 
ter's authority;  that  they  had  anticipated  the 
most  salutary  effects  from  the  letter ;  and  that, 
if  they  had  not  made  some  conoession-'to  the 
majority,  the  letter  would  not  have  been  opened. 

In  a  few  moments  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were 
grievously  disappointed,  liie  letter  from  which 
so  much  had  been  hoped  and  feared  was  read 
with  all  the  honours  which  Scottish  Parliaments 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  communica- 
tions: but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adver- 
sity had  taught  James  neither  wisdom  nor 
mercy.  All  was  obstinaey,  cruelty,  insolence. 
A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  traitors  who 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  within  a  fort- 
night.  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance 
was  denounced.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  ex., 
pressed  lor  past  oflfences :  but  the  letter  was  itself' 
a  new  offeneo :  for  it  was  written  and  countet- 
signed  by  the  apostate  Melfi>rt,  who  was,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  who  was  not  less  ab- 
horred by  the  Protestant  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult  The  enemies 
of  James  were  loud  and  vehement.  His  friends, 
angry  with  him,  and  ashamed  of  him,  saw  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the  struggle  in 
the  Convention.  Eveiy  vote  which  had  been 
doubtful  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was  now 
irrecoverably  lost  The  sitting  closed  in  great 
agitation,  t 

It  was  Saturday  aflcmoon.  There  was  to  be  no 
other  meeting  tiUMoftday  morning.  The  Jacob- 
ite leaders  held  a  consultatioq^  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dedded 
stop.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 
The  minority  must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh 
and  assemble  at  Stirling.  Athol  assented,  and 
undertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  his  clansmen 
from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deliberations 
of  the  Royalist  Convention.  Every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  secession  ;  but,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  tardiness  of  one  man  and  tlie  haste  of 
another  ruined  the  whole  plan. 

The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and 
gentlemen  were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stir- 
ling, when  Athol  asked  for  a  delay  of  twcnty.four 
hours.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  be  in  hasta 
By  staying  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  assassinated. 
By  going  ho  incurred  the  risk  inseparable  from 
civil  war.  The  members  of  his  party,  unwilling 
to  separate  from  him,  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment which  he  requested,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  the  Parliament  House.     Dundee  alone 
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refused  to  stay  a  moment  longer.  His  life  was 
i.n  danger.  The  Convention  liad  refused  to  pro- 
tect him.  He  would  not  remain  to  be  a  mark 
for  the  pistolft  and  daggers  of  murderers.  Bal- 
oarras  expostulated  to  no  purpose.  "  By  depart- 
ing alone,"  ho  said,  **you  will  give  the  alarm 
and  break  up  the  wliole  scheme."  But  Dundee 
was  obstinate.  Brave  as  he  undoubtedljr  was,  he 
seems,  like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have  been 
less  proof  against  the  danger  of  assassination 
tJian  against  any  other  form  of  danger.  He  knew 
what  the  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was :  he  knew 
how  well  he  had  earned  their  hatred;  and  he 
was  haunted  by  that  consciousness  of  inexpiable 
guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution, 
which  the  ancient  polytheists  personified  under 
the  awfbl  name  of  the  Furies.  His  old  troopers, 
the  Satane  and  Beelzebubs  who  had  shared  his 
crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were 
ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight. 

l^anwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled. 
Mackenzie  was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically 
lamenting  the  hard  condition  of  the  Estates,  at 
once  commanded  by  tlie  guns  of  a  fortress  and 
menaced  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted  by  some  sentinels  who  came  running 
from  the  posts  near  the  Castle.  They  had  seen 
Dundee  at  the  head  of  fifly  horse  on  the  Stirling 
road.  That  road  ran  close  under  the  huge  rock 
on  which  the  oitadel  is  bui|t  Gordon  had  ap- 
peared  on  the  ramparts,  and  had  made  a  sign 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  Dundee  had 
climbed  quite  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be 
heard,  and  was  then  actually  conferring  with 
the  Duke.  Up  to  that  moment  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  assembly 
regarded  the  merciless  persecutor  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  faith  had  been  restrained  by  the 
decorous  forms  of  parliamentary  deliberation. 
But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible.  Hamilton 
himselfl  who,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  op- 
ponents, had  hitherto  performed  the  duties  of 
President  with  gravity  and  impartiality,  was  the 
loudest  and  fiercest  man  in  the  hall.  **  It  is  high 
time,"  bo  cried,  **that  we  shonld  look  to  our- 
selves. Tiie  encfhies  of  our  religion  and  of  our 
civil  freedom  are  mustering  all  around  us ;  and 
wc  may  well  suspect  that  they  have  accomplices 
even  here.  Lock  the  doors.  Lav  the  keys  on 
the  table.  Let  nobody  go  out  but  those  lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  call  the 
citizens  to  arms.  There  are  some  good  men 
from  the  West  in  Edinburgh,  men  for  whom  I 
can  answer.'*  The  assembly  raised  a  general 
cry  of  assent.  Several  members  of  the  majority 
boasted  that  they  too  had  brought  with  them 
trusty  retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ments notice  against  Claverhonse  and  his  dra- 
goons.  All  that  Hamilton  proposed  was  instantly 
^done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unresisting, 
became  prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  or- 
dcred  the  drums  to  beat.  The  Covenanters  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  tlie 
signal.  The  force  thus  assembled  had  indeed  no 
very  military  appearance,  but  was  amply  sufficient 
to  oveMwe  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  had  already  scrambled  down  the  Castle  hill, 
rejoined  his  troopers,  and  galloped  westward. 
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Hamilton  now  ordered  the  doors  to  bo  opened. 
The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty  to  depart 
Humbled  and  brokenspirited,  yet  glad  that  they 
had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  throuj^h 
the  crowd  of  stern  fanatics  which  filled  Sit 
High  Street.  All  thought  of  seoeaston  was  at  en 
end.* 

On  the  fbllowing  day  it  was  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be^put  into  a  postnre  of  defence. 
The  preamble  or  this  resolution  contained  a 
severe  reflection  on  the  perfldy  of  the  traitor 
who,  within  a  few  hoars  after  he  had,  by  an  en- 
gagement subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  bound 
himself  not  to  quit  his  post  in  the  Conventioo, 
had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and  given  the 
signal  of  civil  war.  All  Protestants,  from  six 
teen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  first 
summons ;  and,  that  none  might  pretend  igno- 
rance, it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be 
proclaimed  at  all  the  market  crosses  througboot 
the  realm.t 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  William.  To  this  letter  weia 
attached  the  signatures  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
banished  Kin?.  The  Bishops  however  unani- 
mous! v  refused  to  subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  costom  of  the  Pkirlia- 
ments  of  Scotland  to  entrust  the  preparation  of 
Acts  to  a  select  number  of  roemben  who  weie 
designated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In  cod- 
fbrmity  with  this  usage,  the  busioess  of  framing 
a  plan  for  the.  settling  of  the  government  was 
now  confided  to  a  Committee  of  twenty-fbor. 
Of  the  twenty-four  eight  were  peers,  eight 
representatives  of  counties,  and  c^ht  repre- 
sentatives of  towns.  The  majority  of  the  Cbm- 
mittee  were  Whigs;  and  D7»t  a  single  prelate 
had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  braken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters,  was,  about  this  time,  fiir  a 
moment  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  from  London.  His  Tank  was  high : 
his  influence  was  great:  his  character,  by  com- 
parison with  ths  characters  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  was  fiiir.  When  Popery  was  in 
the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  since  Whiggism  had 
been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  thought 
that,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in  hie  place,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  render  important  service  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  t  Even  now  the  sttmnlants 
which  he  applied  to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party 
produced  some  faint  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
mation. Means  were  fi>und  of  eommunicatiog 
with  Gordon ;  and  he  was  earnsstly  solicited  to 
fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as 
soon  as  the  cannon  balls  had  beaten  down  a  few 
chimneys,  the  Estates  would  adjonm  to  Glasgow. 
Time  would  thus  be  gained ;  auid  the  royuists 
might  be  able  to  execute  their  old  project  of 
meeting  in  a  separate  convention.  Gordon  bow- 
ever  positively  refused  .to  take  on  himself  so  grave 
a  responsibility  on  no  better  wmnant  than  the  re> 
quest  of  a  small  cabal.^ 

By  this  time  the  Estates   had   a  guard  on 
which  they  could  rely  more  firmfy  than  on  the 
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vndicciplin^  snd  tnrbident  Covenanters  of  the 
West  A  sqvadron  of  English  men  of  wnr  from 
the  Thames  had  arrived  in  tho  Frith  of  Forth. 
On  board  were  the  three  Scottisli  rofrifiicnlB 
which  had  accompanied  WilJiani  from  Holland. 
He  hadf  with  great  judgment,  selected  tliern  to 
protect  the  assembly  which  was  to  settle  the  go- 
wmment  of  their  countiy ;  and,  that  no  cause  of 
jeaknisy  might  be  given  to  a  (icopk)  exquisitely 
4CBsiti?e  on  points  of  national  honour,  he  had 
pvrged  the  ranks  of  all  Dutch  soldiers,  and  liad 
thus  reduced  the  nomber  of  men  to  about  cloven 
hundred.  This  little  force  was  commanded  by 
Andrew  Mackay,  a  Highlander  of  noble  descent, 
who  bad  served  long  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
was  distinguished  by  courage  of  the  truest  temper, 
and  by  a  piety  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  soldiers 
of  ibrtune.  The  Convention  passed  a  resolution 
appointing  Mackay  general  of  their  forces.  When 
tho  question  was  put  on  tins  resolution,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  bo  a 
party  to  such  an  usurpation  of  powers  which  be- 
longed to  the  King  alone,  begged  that  tJic  pre- 
kites  might  he  excused  from  voting.  Divines, 
ho  said,  haa  nothing  to  do  with  military  arrange- 
ments.'  "  Tlie  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  answered 
a  member  very  keenly,  ^  have  been  lately  fa- 
voured with  a  new  light.  I  havo  myself  seen 
military  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Reverend  per- 
son who  has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous. 
There  was  indeed  one  difference:  those  orders 
were  for  dragooning  Protestants,  and  the  resolu- 
tion beibre  us  is  meant  to  protect  us  from 
Papists."* 

The  arrival  of  Mackay*s  troops,  and  the  deter- 
inination  of  Gordon  to  remain  inactive,  quelled 
Uic  spirit  of  Uio' Jacobites.  They  had  indeed  one 
chance  loA.  They  might  possibly,  by  joining 
with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  an  union 
with  England,  have  postponed  during  a  conside- 
rable time  the  settlement  of  the  government.^  A 
negotiation  was  actually  opened  with  this  view, 
bat  was  speedily  broken  off.  For  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  party  which  was  lor  James  was 
really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party 
whidi  was  for  the  union  was  really  hostile  to 
James.  As  theso  two  parties  had  no  object  in 
common,  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between 
them  must  have  been  that  one  of  them  would 
have  become  the  tool  of  the  other.  The  question 
of  the  union  therefore  was  not  raised.t  Some 
Jacobites  retired  to  their  country  seats :  otficrs, 
tliough  they  remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to 
show  themselves  in  the  Parliament  House :  many 
passed  over  to  tlie  winning  side ;  and,  when  at 
length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  tho  Twenty- 
Four  were  submitted  to  the  Convention,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  party  which  on  the  6rst  day  of 
tJie  session  hud  rallied  round  Athol  had  dwindled 
away  to  nothing. 

The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible, in  conformity  with  the  example  recently 
set  at  Westminister.  In  one  important  point, 
iiowever,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
copy  should  deviate  from  me  original  The  £s. 
tates  of  England  hud  brought  two  charges 
against  James,  his  misgovemment  and  his  flight, 
and  had,  by  using  tho  soft  word  **Abdication," 
Evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision. 


the  question  whether  subjects  may  lawfully 
depose  a  bad  prince.  That  question  the  Estates 
of  Scotland  could  not  evade.  They  could  not 
pretend  tliat  James  had  deserted  his  post  For 
be  had  never,  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  re 
sided  in  Scotland.  During  many  years  that  king- 
dom had  been  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  dwelt  in 
another  land.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  constructed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  King  would  be  absent,  and  was 
therefore  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that  flight 
which  had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved 
fW  government,  and  suspended  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the  King 
could,  when  he  was  at  Whitehall,  communicate 
with  tlic  Council  and  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  by  letter  he  could  communicate  with 
them  when  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  or  at  Dub- 
lin.  The  Twenty-Four  were  therefore  forced  to 
propose  to  the  Estates  a  resolution  distinctly  de- 
daring  that  James  the  Seventh  had  by  his  mis- 
conduct forfeited  the  crown.  Many  writers  have 
inferred  from  the  language  of  this  resolution  that 
soupd  political  principles  had  made  a  greater 
progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the 
whole  history  of  tlie  two  countries  from  the  Rs- 
storation  to  the  Union  proves  this  inference  to  be 
erroneous.  The  Scottish  Estates  used  plain  Ian- 
guage,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  language. 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing 
the  resolution,  and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  Jehu 
Dalrymple,  who  had  recently  held  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  arraigned 
witii  great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence. 
He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire,  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose  principles,  tur- 
bulent temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  impla- 
cable malevolence.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  spoke  on  the  other 
side  :  but  the  only  effect  of  their  oratory  was  to 
deprive  their  party  of  tho  advantage  of  being 
able  to  allege  that  the  Estates  were  under  duress, 
and  that  liberty  of  speech  had  been  denied  to 
tlie  defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queens- 
berry,  and  some  of  their  fViends  withdrew.  Only 
five  members  voted  against  tlie  resolution  which 
pronounced  that  James  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  When  it  was 
moved  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  set. 
tied  as  the  Crown  of  England  had  been  settled, 
Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared  in  the  hall. 
They  had  doubted*  they  said,  whether  they  could 
justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant  But,  since 
it  had  been  declared  vacant,  tlicy  felt  no  doubt 
that  William  and  Mary  were  the  persons  who 
ought  to  fill  it 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession 
to  the  High  Street  Several  great  nobles,  attended 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  capital  and  by  the 
heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower  from  which 
rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  by  the  unicorn  of 
Scotland.^  Hamillon  read  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention; and  a  King  at  Arms  proclaimed  tho 
new  Sovereigns  witli  sound  of  trumpet  On  the 
same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that  the 


♦  Art,  Pari.   Scot.;   History  of  ttfs  lata  Rerolutfon, 
1C9U ;  Memoirs  of  Koxth  Britsio,  1715. 

t  Balcsrras. 


X  Kvery  reader  will  rtincmhcr  the  mnledictien  vbloh 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  llio  Ultli  (unto  of  Mamrion  pro* 
noanoed  on  tbo  duncen  ivbo   rczuoved  this   intercstinx 
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parochial  clerffy  ehould,  on  pain  of  deprivation, 
pnbli^h  from  their  pulpits  Uie  proclamstion  which 
had  JQst  been  rend  at  the  city  crorn,  and  should 
pray  for  King  William  ond  Queen  Mary. 

Still  the  interrefifnuni  was  not  at  an  end. 
Thoog-h  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed, 
they  had  not  yet  been  put  into  possession  of  the 
foyal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a  forma! 
acceptar.ce.  At  Edinburgh,  as  at  Westminster, 
It  was  thought  necessary  that  the  instrument 
which  settled  the  goTcmment  should  clearly  de- 
fine and  solemnly  assert  tho»o  privileges  of  the 
people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed. 
A  Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the 
Twenty-Four,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
To  this  Claim,  which  purported  to  be  merely  de. 
claratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a  sup. 
plementary  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances 
which  could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws. 
One  most  important  article  which  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  f)nd  at  the  head  of  such  a  list,  the 
Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  but  in 
defiance  of  notorious  facts  and  of  unanswerable 
arguments,  placed  in  the  Claim  of  Right  No. 
body  could  deny  that  prelacy  waa  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  power  exorcised  by  the 
Bishops  might  be  pernicious,  noseriptural,  anti. 
christian :  but  illegal  it  certainly  was  not;  and  to 
pronounce  it  illegal  was  to  outrage  common 
sense.  The  Whig  leaders  however  were  much 
more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to 
prove  themselves  consummate  publicists  and 
logicians.  If  they  made  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  William 
was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end, 
though  doubtless  in  a  manner  open  to  much  criti- 
oism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contented 
themselves  with  resolving  that  episcopacy  was  a 
noxious  institution  which  at  some  future  time  the 
legislature  would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might 
find  tliat  their  resolution,  though  unobjectionable 
in  form,  was  barren  of  conkequencea.  They  knew 
that  William  by  no  means  sympathised  with 
their  dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he 
been  much  more  zealous  for  the  Calvjnistic 
model  than  he  was,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  make  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  him* 
self  hostile  to  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitu. 
tion  of  that  Church.  If  he  should  become  King 
of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any  pledge 
on  tliis  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that  he  would  hesitate  about  passing  an  Act 
which  would  be  regarded  with  abborreneo  by  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was 
still  vacant  In  this  opinion  many  politicians 
concurred,  who  had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and 
mitres,  but  who  wished  that  William  might  have 
a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.  The  Scottish  peo. 
pie, — so  these  men  reasoned^ — hated  episcopacy. 
The  English  loved  it  To  leave  William  any 
voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  under  the 
necessity  of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  feel- 
ings  of  one  of  tlio  nations  which  he  governed.  It 
was  therefore  plainly  lor  his  own  interest  that 
the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in  any 
manner  without  incurring  a  fearful  amount  of 
obfoquy,  should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who 


*  "It  will  be  neither  pecoir  nor  Kynd  to  the  King  to 
cspect  it  b«  (Jbj)  Act  of  Parliament  after  the  iettlement, 


wcro  exposed  to  no  such  danger.  He  was  net 
yet  Sovereign  of  Scotlond.  While  the  intcrrej^- 
nuin  lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonj^cd  to  tHe 
Estates ;  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the 
prcIatisU  of  his  southern  kingdom  could  not  bold 
iiim  responsible.  The  elder  Dalrymple  wrote 
strongly  from  London  to  this  efiect;  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  his  master.  William  would  have 
sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could  have  been 
reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.  Bat,  since 
that  could  not  be,  it  was  manifcistly  desirable 
that  they  should  themselves,  while  there  was  yet 
no  King  over  them,  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
doom  of  the  institution  which  they  abhorred.*       , 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as 
it  should  seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Right  a 
clause  declaring  that  prelacy  was  an  insupport 
able  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it  had  been 
long  odious  to  tlie  body  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  as- 
tooiahcs  an  Englishman  more  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  Estates  dealt  with  the  practice  of 
torture.     In   England  torture  had  always  been 
illegal.    In  the  most  servile  timoft  the  judges  hai^ 
unanimously  pronounced  it  so.   Those  rulers  who 
had  occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  pes. 
Bible,  used  it  in  secret,  had  never  pretended  they 
had  acted  in  conformity  with  statute  or  common 
law,  and  had  excused  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was 
exposed  bad  forced  them  to  take  on  themselves 
the   responsibility  of  employing    extraordinary 
means  of  defence.     It  had  therefore  never  been 
thought  necessary  by  any  English  Parliament 
to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  mat 
ter.    The  torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Peti 
tion  of  Right,  or  in  any  of  tlie  statutes  framed  br 
the  Long  Parliament.    No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention  of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing  that  the 
instrument  which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  decla- 
ration  against  the  using  of  racks  and  thumb- 
screws ftr  the  purpose  of  forcing   prisoners  to 
accuse  themaelves.     Such  a  dcciaratibn  would 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Plantagenets,  had   been  proudly  de- 
clared bv  the  most  dlustrious  sages  of  Westmin- 
ster Hail  to  be  a  distinguishin|^  feature  of  the 
English  jurisprudencct     In  the  Scottish  Claim 
of  Right,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence,  or 
in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
law.    The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  where  there 
was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime  was 
extraordinary,  was,  b^  the  plainest  implication, 
declared  to  be  according  to  law  ;  nor  did  the  Es- 
tates  mention   the   use  of  torture    among  the 

frievances  which  required  a  leginlatiTe  remedy, 
n  truth,  they  could  not  conderan  the  nse  of  tor- 
ture  without  condemning  themselves.  It  had 
chanced  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  set- 
tling the  government,  the  eloquent  and  learned 
Lord  President  Lockhart  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered in  a  public  street  through  which  he  was 
returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday.  The  mur- 
derer was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch  who, 
having  treated  his  wife*  barbarously  and   turned 


which  will  lay  it  at  his  door.^—DaXrymple  to  MeUUhs  & 
April,  1089;  Levcn  and  AJciviJIe  I'npers. 
t  There  is  a  strikiDg  parage  oa  Uiis  subject  in  FarteBcoe. 
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ber  out  of  doons  bad  been  compelled  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  ^neion  to  provide  (or  her.  A  sot- 
age  hatred  ofthv  Judges  by  whom  slie  had  been 
protected  had  takea  pomession  of  his  mind,  and 
it  had  goaded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a 
horrible  fate.  It  was  natural  that  an  assassina- 
tion attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation  should  move  the  indignation  of  the 
•members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they  should 
have  considerod  tbe  gravity  of  the  conjuncture 
and  the  importance  of  their  own  mission.  They 
unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  directed 
Che  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  strike  the  pris- 
oner in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Committee  to 
miperintend  the  operation.  But  for  this  unhappy 
event,  it  is  probable  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
Qoncerning  torture  would  have  been  immediately 
assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Conven- 
tion proceeded  to  revise  the  Coronation  oath. 
When  tliis  had  been  done,  three  membcrBwcre 
appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument  of  Government 
to  London.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strictness  of 
law,  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers : 
Sir  James  ^Tontgomcry  represented  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Shires,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  the 
Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks, 
having  first  passed  a  vote  which  empowered 
Hamilton  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  public 
peace  till  tlie  end  of  the  interregnum. 

Tlie  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  pageants  by  some 
highly  interesting  circumstances.  On  the  eleventh 
of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the 
Ckiuncil  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence, 
attended  by  almost  all  the  Scotchmen  of  note 
who  were  then  in  London,  proceeded  to  the  Ban^ 
qucting  House.  There  Williaiti  and  Mary  ap- 
peared seated  under  a  canopy.  A  splendid  eircle 
of  English  nobles  and  statesmen  stood  around 
the  throne:  but  the  sword  of  state  was  com- 
mitted to  a  Scotch  lord ;  and  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  after  the  Scotch  ^hion. 
Argyle  recited  the  words  slowly.  The  royal  pair, 
holding  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  repeated 
af\er  him  tilt  they  came  to  the  last  clause.  There 
William  paused.  That  clause  contained  a  pro- 
'  mise  that  he  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all 
enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  God ;  and  it  was 
notorious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Scotch, 
men,  not  only  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  all  Independents,  Baptists 
and  Quakers,  all  Lutherans,  nay  all  British  Pres« 
byterians  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound  by 
the  Solemn. Tjcaguo  and  Covenant,  were  enemies 
of  the  true  worship  of  God-f  The  King  had  ap* 
prised  tho  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  take 


•  Act.  Pari.  Soot,  Aptik  1, 1680 ;  Hay  16. 1680 ;  London 
Gflsette,  Orders  of  Oommlttae  of  XtiUtes,  April  11. 

t  Ai  it  hfui  lately  been  deolod  that  the  extreme  Preeby- 
terlanci  entertsinpd  an  ttnftyourahle  opinion  of  the  Luthe- 
rans, I  will  giro  two  deeiitlTe  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what 
1  have  asserted  in  the  text.  In  the  book  entitled  Faithftil 
GoiitenJlogs  DUpIeyed  is  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the 
General  Mccfin^c  of  the  United  Societies  of  Coyenanter»  on 
the  :i4th  of  October,  1688.  The  question  was  propounded 
whether  there  uhould  be  an  association  with  the  Dntoh. 
•*  It  was  concluded^  nnanimonsly,'*  8:^ys  the  Clerk  of  tho 
ffocieiies,  •'  that  we^eonld  not  have  on  as*orInlion  with  tho 
Dutch  in  one  bo<ly,  nor  come  formally  nndor  their  con- 
duct, bcinf;  {<uch  a  promifcuoiiK  onnjuoction  of  reformed 
fcotberan  mallf(nantii  and  f^ectarlo^,  to  join  with  whom 
were  rcpu;niant  to  tho  testimony  of  tho  Church  of  i^rot- 
In  tbe  Protestation  and  Testisaonj  drawn  np  on 


this  part  of  the  oftth  without  a  distinct  and  public 
explanation ;  and  they-  had  been  authorised  bj 
the  Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  aa 
would  satisfy  him.  **  I  will  net,**  he  now  aaiii, 
"lay  myeeir  under  any  obligation  to  be  a  perse- 
cuter.**  '*  Neither  the  words  of  this  oath,**  said 
one  of  the  Commisooners,  **notr  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your 
Majesty.'*  **  lo  that  sense,  then,  I  swear/*  said 
Wiiham ;  **  and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  Even  hit 
detractors  have  generally  admitted  that. on  this 
great  occasion  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity, 
and  wisdom .( 

Aa  King  of  Scotland,  ho  soon  found  himself 
embarrassed  at  every  step  by  all  the  difhculties 
which  had  embarrassed  him  as  King  of  England, 
and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  England  wero 
happily  unknown.  In  the  nortli  of  tho  island, 
no  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  tho  Rcvolo- 
tion  than  the  class  which  owed  most  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  manner  in  which  tho  Convention 
had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
had  not  been  more  offensive  to  the  Bishops  them- 
selves  tlian  to  those  fieiy  Covenanters  who  had 
long,  in  defiance  of  sword  and  carbine,  boot  and 
gibbet,  worshipped  their  Maker  after  their  own 
fashion  tneaveAis  and  on  mounUin  tops.  Was 
there  ever,  these  seak>ts  exclaimed,  such  a  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  such  a  compromise 
between  tbe  Lord  and  Baal  7  TITe  Estates  ought 
to  have  said  that  episcopacy  was  an  abominatioii 
in  God's  sight,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his 
word,  and  from  iear  of  his  righteous  judgment, 
they  Wero  determined  to  deal  with  this  great 
national  sin  and  scandal  after  tlie  fashion  of  those 
saintly  rulers  who  .of  old  cut  down  the  groves 
and  demolished  tbe  altars  of  Chemoeh  and 
Astarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was  ruled,  not  by 
pious  Josiahs,  but  by  careless  GaUios.  The 
antichristian  hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not 
because  it  was  an  insult  to  heaven,  but  because 
it  was  felt  as  a  burden  on  earth ;  not  because  it 
was  hateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
because  it  was  hateful  to  the  people.  Was  public 
opinion,  then,  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in 
religion  ?  Was  not  the  order  which  Christ  had 
established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held  equally 
sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  aU  agcst 
And  was  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order 
in  Scotland  except  a  reason  which  might  be 
urged  with  equal  ibrce  ibr  maintaining  Prelacy 
in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Mahometanism 
in  Turkey  t  Why,  too,  was  nothing  said  of  those 
Covenants  which  the  nation  had  so  generally 
subscribed  and  so  generally  vidaied  t  Why  was 
it  not  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  set 
down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding,  and  would 
to  the  end  of  tisM  be  binding,  on  toe  kingdom  ? 


the  2nd  of  October  1707,  tbe  United  Societies  eomplain 
that  the  crown  fass  bseo  settled  so  •*  the  Fflnce  of  Iiano> 
▼er,  wlio  has  bean  bred  and  Invught  up  in  the  Lutheran 

religion,  which  is  not  only  dilferent  from,  but  ercn  in 
many  things  contrary  unto  that  plirlty  in  doctrine, 
refbnftation,  and  religion,  we  in  these  nations  had  attaineil 
onto,  SB  is  Tery  well  known."  They  add :  "  Tho  admittios 
such  a  person  to  retain  over  um  Is  not  only  coutrary  to  our 
rolemn  League  and  Covenant,  but  to  the  very  word  of  Qod 
Itself,  Dout  XTii." 

X  Tlintory  of  the  late  Kerolution  In  Scotland ;  London 
Oazetto,  May  16.  16S0.  Tlie  official  account  of  what  pasnod 
wnii  eTiflontly  '(trawn  np  with  great  care.  See  aH^o  the 
Royal  DiRry,  1702.  The  writ«r  of  this  work  professes  to 
have  derirod  hU  laforxaaUon  from  a  UivlAe  who  was  pcs> 
sent. 
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Were  these  tratha  to  be  fioppremed  from  rcgfard 
On  the  feelingffl  and  interests  of  a  prince  who  was 
all  IhiDga  to  all  men,  an  ally  of  the  idoiatroos 
Spaniard  and  of  the  Lnthcran  Dane,  .a  presbyte- 
rian  at  the  Hague  and  a  prclatist  at  Whitehall  ? 
He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so 
far  done  wdl  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the 
idolatrous  House  of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu, 
had  not  taken  the  heed  to  walk  in  the  divine  law 
with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolentcd  and  prac- 
tised impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  better  become  godly 
senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  sin 
which  he  was  committing  by  oonfurming  to  the 
Anglican  ritual,  and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican 
Church  government,  than  to  flatter  him  by  using 
a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  indicate  tliat  they 
were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism  as  him. 
•elf.  Many  of  those  wlio  held  this  language 
refused  to  do  any  act  which  could  be  construed 
mto  a  recognition  of  the  now  Sovereigns,  and 
would  ratlier  have  been  iircd  u^ion  by  files  of 
musketeers  or  tied  to  stakes  witliin  low  water 
mark  than  have  uttered  a  prayer  that  God  would 
bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  the  perti- 
nacious  adherence  of  these  meft  to  their  absurd 
principles,  than  from  the  ambition  and  avarice 
•f  another  sot  of  men  who  had  no  principles  at 
all.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
name  ministers  to  conduct  tlie  government  of 
Scotland :  and,  name  whom  he  might,  he  could 
not  fail  to  disappoint  and  irritate  a  multitude 
of  eipectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  countries  in  Europe  i  yet  no  country  in 
Europe  contained  a  greater  number  of  clever  and 
selfish  politicians.  The  places  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  placehunters,  every  one  of  whom 
thought  that  his  own  services  had  been  preemi- 
nent,  and  that,  whoever  might  be  passed  by,  he 
ought  to  be  remembered.  William  did  his  best 
to  satisfy  thcso  innumerable  and  insatiable 
claimants  by  putting  many  offices  into  oommis. 
sion.  There  wore  however  a  few  groat  poste 
wiiich  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamihon  was 
declared  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  theliope 
that  immense  pecuniary  alktwances,  a  residence 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little 
less  than  regal,  would  content  him.  Ttie  Earl  of 
Crawford  was  appcMUted  President  of  the  Parlia. 
ment ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  appointment 
would  conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians:  for 
Crawford  was  what  they  called  a  professor.  His 
letters  and  speeches  are,  to  u^  his  own  phraseol- 
ogy, exceeding  savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone, 
among  the  prominent  politicians  of  that  time, 
ho  retained  the  style  which  had  been  fitshionable 
in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  of 
the  end  Testament  ready  for  every  occasion. 
He  filled  his  dispatches  wiUi  allusions  to  Ishmael 
und  Ilagar,  Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah,  Nchemiah, 


•  Fco  Crawfora's  Letters  and  8po«cho«,  passim,  nu 
rtvlo  (if  boxj;ing  for  a  place  was  pecaliar.  At'tor  owning, 
not  witlioul  ron/«on,  thnt  his  heart  van  deceitful  and  dos- 
]xTatt'ly  whkcd,  he  proceeded  thus;  "Tho  puaio  Omnipo- 
tent Being  who  hath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  fe«k 
v.ator  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
thirst,  bo  will  uot  forsake  them ;  notwithstundinis  of  inv 
pr<!«?cnt  low  condition,  can  build  mo  a  houpu  if  lie  think 
tit.'*— Letter  to  Jlclvillo,  of  31ay  23,  ItSU.  As  to  CrawlurdV 
poverty  and  hin  paarfion  for  Bishops'  lands  see  hid  letter 
to  Slolville  ol  the  4th  of  December  lAtO.  As  to  his 
oaniAnlty,  see  bis  letter  to  Mehille,  Ihtc  11, 1G90.    Ail 


and  Zembbabel,  and  adorned  his  oratory  <^Uh 
quotations  from  Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  eh. 
cnmstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
that,  in  al]  the  mass  of  his  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indi- 
cating that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the 
New  Testament.  Even  in  our  own  time  sonie^ 
persons  of  a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much 
delighted  by  the  rich  unction  of  his  eloquence, 
that  they  have  confidently  pronounced  him  a 
saint  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man 
rather  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words,  Craw, 
ford  will  appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel  poli- 
tician, who  was  not  at  all  the  dope  of  his  o«n 
cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  episcopal  domains.  In  cxciise 
for  his  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  tliat  he  was 
the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  be- 
fore the  Revolution  he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss 
for  a  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  was  appointed  Lord  Advo- 
cate. His  father.  Sir  James,  the  greatest  of 
Scottish  Jurists,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man 
whose  letters  prove  him  to  have  possessed  con 
siderable  ability,  became  Solicitor  General 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  the  chief  minister.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  highly  iii  tiie  Convention. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  had 
tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath 
to  the  new  Sovereigns.  In  parliamentary  abilitj 
and  eloquence  he  had  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen,  except  the  new  Lord  Advocate. 
The  ^cretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignitj?, 
but  in  real  power,  the  highest  office  in  the  Scot- 
tish  government ;  and  this  office  was  the  reward 
to  which  Montgomery  thought  himself  entitled 
But  the  Episcopalians  and  tlie  moderate  Presbj- 
terians  dreaded  him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opin- 
ions and  of  bitter  spirit  He  had  been  a  chief 
of  the  Covenanters :  ho  had  been  prosecuted  at 
one  time  for  holding  conventicles,  and  at  another 
time  for  harbouring  rcbefe:  he  had  been  fined: 
he  had  been  imprisoned:  he  had  been  almost 
driven  to  take  refuge-  fi-om  his  enemies  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jer- 
sey. It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now 
armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  hs 
would  exact  a  terrible  retribution  for  what  he 
had  suffered.!  William  therefore  preferred  Mel 
ville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  eminent  telenta, 
was  regarded  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  the 
roughgoing  fi>iend,  and  yet  not  regarded  by  the 
Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.  Mel- 
ville fixed  his  residence  at  the  English  Court, 
and  became  the  regular  organ  of  communication 
between  Kensington  and  the  autliorities  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser 


th««o  letters  are  among  the  I^ereik  tnd  MeWille  Pairesi- 
Thd  author  of  An  Account  of  the  Lat«  £stabU$bment  of  ' 
I'resbyterian  Govcrument  fays  of  ■  pcnon  who  had  taken 
a  bribe  of  len  or  twelve  pounds,  •*  Hod  he  been  as  poor  as 
mj  Lord  Crawford,  perhaps  bo  had  been  the  more  exca- 
Hnblv."  ik-e  al^o  the  dedication  of  the  celebrated  troct  en* 
tilled  Scot<h  l*repbyterian  £Ioqaenco  Displayed. 

t  Burnet,  U.  23.  24;  Fountainhall  IHipers,  13  Angwit, 
^0^4;  U  am!  15  Oitobcr,  1054;  a  Maj,  16S5;  Montgometj 
to  Melville,  June  2a,  lOb0,  in  the  LeTcn  «nd  3JelviiIe  Pa- 
pers; l'roienc«i«  of  the  French  InvasioQ  Examined;  U 
censod  Majr  ^,  1692, 
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lAko  deserved  and  poasesied  naoro  inflaeiuse  than  I 
any  of  the  ostensible  ministers.    This  was  Car-  j 
stairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that ' 
nge.     He   united   ^reat  scholastic    attainmentA ! 
witli  great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  | 
^m  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr  with  the  | 
tfirewdncss    and    suppleness  of  a  oonsummatc 
politician.    In  courage  and  fidelity  he  resem- 
bled Burnet ;  but  he  had,  what  Burnet  wanted, 
judgment,  self-command,  and  a  singular  power 
of  keeping  secrets.     There  was  no  post  to  which 
he  might  not  have  attpirod  if  he  had  been  a  lay. 
man,  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.    But 
a  Presbyterian   clergyman   could  not  hope   ti) 
aittain  any  high  di^mty  either  in  the  north  or  in 
the  south  of  the  island.    Carstairs  was  forced  to 
oontcnt  himself  with  the  substance  of  power,  and 
to  leave  tlie  semblance  to  others.  Ho  was  named 
Chaplain  to  theii^  Majesties  for  Scotland;  but 
wherever  the  King  was,  in  England,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty 
and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.   lie  obtained  from 
Hie  royal  bounty  a  modest  competence ;  and  he 
desired  no  more.    But  it  was  lycU  known  that  he 
oould  be  as  use&l  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an 
eoemy  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet;  and. he 
was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  in  tho 
antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant 
nickname  of  the  Cardinal.* 

To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  But  tliat  place,  though  high  and 
honourable,  he  thought  below  his  merits  and  his 
oapacity ;  and  he  returned  from  London  to  Scot- 
land with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  un- 
grateful master  and  of  his  successful  rivals.  At 
Edinburgh  a  knot  of  Whigs,  as  severely  disap- 
pointed as  himself  by  the  new  arrangements, 
readily  submitted  to  the  ^ruidance  of  so  bold  and 
ahle  a  leader.  Under  his  direction  these  men, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord 
Ross  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed  thcirir 
selves  into  a  society  called  tlie  Club,  apppinted  a 
(dcrk,  and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  concert  plans 
of  opposition.  Round  tliia  nucleus  soon  gatliered 
a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angry  poUticianB.+ 
With  these  dislionest  malecontenti,  whose  object 
was  merely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get 
phces,  were  leagued  other  malecontents,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  resistance  to  tyranny,  had 
become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that  they  were 
unable  to  live  contentedly  even  under  tho  mildest 
and  most  constitutional  government  Such  a  man 
was  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  He  had  returned  from 
exile,  as  litigious,  as  impracticable,  as  morbidly 
jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and  as  fond  of 
Ijaranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before, 
and  was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely 
nominal  sovereign  of  William  as  he  had  formerly 
been  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  general 
of  Argylct  A  man  iiir  superior  morally  and  in- 
tellectually to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  Sulloun,  be* 
longed  to  the  same  party.  Though  not  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Convention,  he  was  a  most  active 


•  Pee  tlie  Life  nml  Correspon<lenco  of  Carstairs.  and  tbe 
iotcre*tiii:^  memorials  of  him  iu  tho  Caldwell  Papers, 
prlnttKl  1S54.  j^chj  iilao  Markaj's  character  of  hioi,  aud 
S 'lift's  note.  SwU'i's  wurd  is  not  Lo  bo  taken  a;!uin«;t  a 
>^.-f'ti.hmr»n  'Mid  ai  rri'-byteriiiu.  I  Wlk-ve,  however,  ihat 
C'aintair:-,  though  un  honest  and  pious  man  in  witeutlal*, 
ii»»d  hi.-'  full  .sliaro  of  the  wi^dom  of  the  serpent 

+  Sir  John  Dtt!ryn«i>Io  to  Lord  Melville,  Juno  18,  20,  25, 
l<i>9;  Luvi.'Tiuud  Mulvillo  rainT}*. 

t.  There  is  an  amu«iing  description  of  Sir  Patrick  in  tho 
Ujxulford  M2j.,  written  about  1704,  and  printed  among 


member  of  the  CIob.§  He  hated  monarehy  .*  ho 
hated  democracy:  hia  fiivourito  project  tvas  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic.  Tbe 
King,  if  there  must  be  a  King,  was  to  be  a 
mere  pageant.  The  lowest  clasa  of  tlie  people 
were  to  be  bondsmen.  The  whole  power,  Icgiji- 
lative  and  executive,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ' 
the  Parliament  In  other  words,  the  country 
was  to  be  abaolutely  governed  by  a  hereditary 
aristocracy,  the  most  needy,  tho  most  haurhty, 
and  the  most  quarrelsome  in  Europe.  Under 
such  a  polity  there  eould  have  been  neither  free-- 
dom  nor  tranquillity.  Trade,  industry,  science, 
would  have  languished,  and  Scotland  would  Inve 
been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign, 
a  turbulent  diet,  and  an  enslaved  people.  With 
unsuccessful  candidates  for  oflSce,  and  with 
honest  but  wrongheaded  republicans,  were  min> 
gled  politicians  whose  course  was  determined 
merely  by  fear.  Many  sycophants,  who  wese 
conscious  that  they  had,  in  tiie  evil  time,  done 
what  deserved  punishment,  were  desirons  te 
make  their  peace  with  the  powerfiil  and  vindic 
live  Club,  and  were  glad  to  bo  permitted  to 
atooe  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  oppo* 
sition  to  William.ll  The  great  body  of  Jacobites 
meanwhile  stood  aloof,  saw  with  delight  tlie 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  divided  against 
one  another,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  con- 
fusion would  end  in  tho  restoration  of  the  ba- 
nished king.  IT 

While  Montgomery  was  labouring  to  form  out 
of  various  materials  a  party  which  might,  when 
the  Convention  should  reassemble,  be  powerful 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an  enemy  still 
more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up  - 
the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which 
the  politicians  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  politicians  of  Edinburgh,  knew  no  mosc 
than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  -Englishman,  who 
can  pass  in  a  day  from  his  club  in  St  Jameses 
Street  to  his  shooting  box  among  the  Grampians, 
and  who  finds  in  his  shooting  box  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in 
the  time  of  his  greatgrandfathers,  St  Jameses 
Street  had  as  little  connexion  with  the  Grampians 
as  with  the  Andes.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the 
south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  tiling  was  known 
about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
known  Excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loath- 
ing. The  crags  and  uie  glens,  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm 
every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers  and  sketch- 
ers.  The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gi-  .^ 
gantic  walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom  and 
wild  roses :  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through 
the  birchwood  with  tlie  same  leap  and  tlic  sante 
roar  with  which  he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy 
scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still  rises,  over 
the  willowy  islets  of  ]x>ch  Awe.  Yet  none  of 
tlicse  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to 


the  Caratair  Pnpcrs.  "  IIo  is  a  lover  of  set  Bpeechesi,  and 
can  hardly  give  audience  to  privato  ft-ieiids  without 
them." 

g-'No  man,  though  cot  a  member,  busier  than  Sal- 
toun.'*— Lock  hart  to  Molvillo,  July  ll.lOVJ  ;  Leven  and 
Melville  Papers.  See  Fletcher's  own  works,  niid  tho  de- 
t^criptionH  of  tdm  in  liOckhari's  and  Mackay's  Mcmoira. 

i]  Ualr^mplo  say?,  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  "All 
tbe  malignauts, for  fear, are  como  into  tho  Club;  and  they 
all  vote  alike." 

^  Balcarras. 
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altract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opu- 
lent and  mora  tranquil  regions.  Indeed,  law  and 
police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  far  more 
than  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily 
admit,  to  develope  in  our  minds  a  Knse  of  the 
wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  trarcller  must  be 
fhoed  from  ail  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or 
starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold 
ontlines  and  rioli  tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecsUsiee  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  precipice  from  which  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpcndicu- 
lar ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  sud- 
donfy  whirls  awajrs  his  baggage  and  forces  him 
to  run  for  his  life ;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a 
pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  which  marauders 
have  just  stripped  and  mangled;  or  by  the 
screams  of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may 
probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  the  year 
1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first  Englislimcn 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  Uie  spots  which  now 
allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant, 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had 
he  lived  in  our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled 
awe  and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  Inverness- 
shire.  But,  writing  with  the  feeling  which  was 
universal  in  his  own  age.  he  pronounced  those 
mountains  monstrous  excrescences.  Their  de- 
formity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile 
plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison.  Fine  wea* 
tlier,  he  complained,  only  made  bad  worse ;  for, 
the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably 
did  (hose  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown 
and  dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast, 
he  exclaimed,  between  these  horrible  prospects 
and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  !*  Some  per- 
sons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
and  prosaical  mind :  but  they  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Saxons  who,  more  than  a  centu  ry  ago,  ventured 
to  explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by 
the  hideous  wiklemess,  and  declared  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 
Leyden,  the  Tast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and 
the  villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes;  trim 
flower  beds,  and  roctilt  near  avenues.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  bflieve  that  the  aCithoroftlie  Traveller 
and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  naturally  inferior 
in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks 
and  milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures 
by  the  sight  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond.t 
His  feelings  may  easily  be  explained.  It  was 
not  till  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  till 
bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of  the 
rivulets,  till  inns  bad  succeeded  to  dens  of  rob- 
bers, till  there  was  as  little  danger  of  being  slain 
or  plundered  in  the  wildest  defile  of  Badenoch  or 
Lochaber  as  in  Gornhill,  that  strangers  could  be 
enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and 


I  by  tlie  rainbows  which  overhang  the  waterfklk, 
and  could  derive  a  solemn  pleasure  even  from  ths 
clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the  monn* 
tain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Low. 
landers  regarded  the  Hi|^hland  scenery  was 
closely  connected  yrith  a  change  not  less  remark- 
able in  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the 
Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wild 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  shoold,  ia 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  considered 
by  the  Saxons  as  mere  savog^es.  Bat  it  is  surely 
atrange  that,  considered  as  savages,  they  ahooid 
not  have  been  objects  of  interest  and  corioaity. 
The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive 
about  the  manners  of  rude  nations  separated  from 
our  island  by  great  continents  and  oceans.  Nu- 
merous books  were  printed  describing  tlie  laws, 
the  superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts,  the 
dresses,  the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Laplanden 
and  Hottentots,  Moliaws  and  Malays.  The  plajs 
and  poems  of  that  age  are  full  of  allusions  to  the 
usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  thi 
red  men  of  America.  The  only  barbarian  about 
whom  there  was  no  wish  to  have  any  informatton 
was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years  after  tim 
Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler  published  so 
account  of  Scotland.  He  boasted  that,  in  tht 
course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from 
brook  to  brook,  he  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  ths 
kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when  we  examine  hk 
narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Celtic  region. 
He  tells  us  that  even  from  the  people  who  lived 
close  to  the  passes  he  could  ieam  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Gaelic  population.  Few  Englishmen, 
he  says,  ^ad  ever  seen  Invcrary.  All  beyond 
Inverary  was  chaos.t  In  the  reign  of  George  ths 
First,  a  work  was  published  which  profesrod  to 
give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scotland ;  and  ia 
this  work,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs  were  thought 
sufficient  for  the  Highlands  and  toe  Highlanders^ 
We  may  well  doubt  whether,  in  1^,  one  ia 
twenty  of  the  well  read  gentlemen  who  assent 
bled  at  WilPs  cofice-house  knew  that,  within  tha 
four  seas,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  fits 
hundred  miles  from  London,  were  many  minia- 
ture courts,  in  each  of  which  a  petty  prince, 
attended  by  guards,  by  armour  bearears,  by  mu- 
sicians, by  a  hereditary  orator,  by  a  hereditary 
poet  laureat,  kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  mde 
iustice,  waged  wars,  and  concluded  treaties. 
While  the  old  Gaelic  institutiona  were  in  fiiU 
vigour,  no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any 
observer,  qualified  to  judge  of  thera  &irly.  Had 
such  an  observer  studied  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders,  he  would  doubtlcM  have  found  in  it 
closely  intermingled  the  good  and  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  an  uncivilised  nation.  He  would  bass 
fcund  that  the  people  bad  no  love  for  their  coun- 
try or  for  their  king ;  that  they  had  no  attacfa- 


*  Captaio  Durt^s  Letters  from  Scotland. 

t  '*  »httll  I  Ure  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful 
eottDtry,  vrhere  I  mu^t  lead  you  oror  their  hills  all  brown 
with  heath,  or  their  valleyR  Ecarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit 
.  KTory  part  of  the  country  proecntx  the  same  dis- 
mal landscape.  No  groTe  or  brook  lend  their  music  to 
diMT  tbu  Ktranger."— GoMsmith  to  Bryaiiton,  Kdlnburgb, 
•^vpt.  2»i,  1753.  In  a  letter  written  poon  after  from  Leyden 
to  the  Kevtrcnd  Thoinoj*  Contnrine,  Uold^mith  aays,  **  I 
wamvliolly  taken  up  in  ubj^erving  the  face  of  the  country. 
Notliin^  cnn  efinal  its  Uauty.  Wheroer  I  turned  my 
eye,  fine  housct*,  elegant  jrarvlmn,  statues,  grottos,  Tii.t:uj 
preeented  themselTes.    dtigtlaud  and  Lhht  country  bear 


the  higncst  contrast:  there,  bills  and  rocks  intrrespt 
ercry  prospect;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plaio.^  Hw 
Appendix  to  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  lorster's  Life  of 
Goldsmith. 

%  Northern  Memoir^  hj  R.  Franck  Philanthropu^  1(XM. 
The  author  had  cauli;ht  a  few  glimpses  of  iUghlaud  Mtvcty, 
and  speaks  of  it  much  as  Hurt  spoke  in  the  following  ^I'Lt*- 
ration  :  "It  is  a  part  of  the  creation  left  undrtJ->id;  rul-- 
bish  thrown  vide  when  the  majiuifloetet  fabric  of  (1)«  vcrU 
was  created ;  h9  void  of  form  as  the  natives  are  ibdj^nt 
of  morals  end  irood  manperj?/* 

I  Journey  through  :^(otiaxid,  hj  \Imi  ai  tbor  of  tlic  Jott^ 
ney  through  Luglaud,  17:^. 
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iD^t  to  BI17  commoAwealth  larger  than  the  olan, 
or  to  any  maffistralo  superior  to  tlie  chief.  He 
would  have  round  tliat  liA}  was  governed  by  a 
code  of  morality  and  honour  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  establislied  in  peaceful  and 
prosperous  societies.  He  would  have  kamcd  that 
a  stab  in  the  back,  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  frag- 
ment of  rock,  wore  approved  modes  of  taking 
satisfaction  for  insults.  Ho  would  havo  heard 
men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers 
had  wreaked  on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neigh- 
bouring valley  such  ven^ance  as  would  have  made 
dd  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  sliudder. 
He  would  have  fi>und  that  robbery  was  held  to  be 
a  calling,  not  merely  innocent,  but  honourable. 
He  would  havo  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that 
dislike  of  steady  industry,  and  that  disposition  to 
throw  on  the  weaker  sex  tlie  heaviest  part  of 
manual  labour,  which  are  characteristic  of  sav. 
ages.  He  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling 
hr  salmon,  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their 
aged  mothers,  their  pregnant  wives,  their  ttiiclcr 
daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of 
oats.  Nor  did  the  women  rcpino  at  their  hard 
lot.  In  their  view  it  was  quite  6t  tliat  a  man, 
especially  if  he  assumed  the  aristocratic  title  of 
Duinhe  Wasscl  and^ adorned  his  bonnet  with  tlie 
eagle's  feather,  should  take  his  ease,  except  when 
be  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.  To 
mention  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  connection 
with  commerce  or  with  any  mechanical  art  was 
an  insult.  Agriculture  was  indeed  less  despised. 
Yet  a  highborn  warrior  was  mucli  more  becom- 
ingly employed  in  plundering  tiie  land  of  others 
than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion  of  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  Highlands  was  a  rude  mixture 
of  Popery  and  Paganism.  The  symbol  of  re- 
demption was  associated  with  heathen  sacrifices 
and  incantations.  Baptized  men  poured  libations 
of  ale  to  one  Dsemon,  and  set  out  drink  ofieruigs 
•f  milk  for  anotlier.  Seers  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  bulls'  hideo,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture, 
die  inspiration  which  was  to  reveal  the  future. 
Even  among  those  minstrels  and  genealogists 
whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  past  events,  an  enquirer  would  have 
fixind  very  few  who  could  read.  In  truth,  be 
might  easily  have  journeyed  from  sea  to  sea  with- 
out discovering  a  page  of  Gaelic-  printed  or  writ- 
ten. The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
fer  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been 
heavy.  He  would  have  had  to  endure  hardships 
as  great  as  if  he  had  sojourned  among  the  £Is. 
quimaux  or  the  Samoycds.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  and 
who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might  have  been 
feund  whigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and 
fine  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and 
French  wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveller 
would  have  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
very  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings  tlie 
furniture,  the  food,  the  closing,  nay  the  very 
hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would  have  put 
his  philosophy  to  tho  proof.  His  lodging  would 
sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every 
nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He 
would  havo  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 


peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  ex* 
halations.  At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horses 
would  have  ^een  set  before  him,  accompanied  by 
a^  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some 
of  the  company  witli  which  he  would  have  feasted 
would  have  been  covered  with  cutaneous  erup« 
tions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with 
tar  like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the 
bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be; 
and  from  that  oouch  he  would  have  risen  half 
poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the  reek 
of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an' 
enlightened  and  dispassionate  observer  would 
have  found  in  the  character  and  manners  of  this 
rude  people  something  which  might  well  excite 
admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage  was 
what  great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quar- 
ters  of  the  globe  have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their 
intense  attachment  to  their  own  tribe  and  to  their 
own  patriarch,  though  politicany  a  great  evil,  pas* 
took  of  tlie  nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  was 
misdirected  and  ill-regulated;  but  still  it  wai| 
heroic  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  m 
a  man  who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member  and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a 
love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  trod 
that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  about  shed* 
ding  the  blood  of  an  enemy :  but  it  was  not  leas 
true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  ob- 
serving faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests. 
It  was  true  that  his  predatory  habits  were  most 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  Yet  those  erred 
greatly  who  imagined  that  he  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  villians  wbo,  in  rich  and  well  governed 
communities,  live  by  stealing.  When  he  drove 
before  him  the  herds  of  Lowland  farmers  up  the 
pass  which  led  to  his  native  fflen,  he  no  more 
considered  himself  as  a  thief  taiOk  the  Raleighs 
and  Drakes  considered  themselves  as  thieves 
when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of  Spanish  gal- 
leons. Ho  was  a  wairio/  seizing  lawful  prize  of 
war,  of  war  never  ooce  intermitted  during  the 
thirty.five  generations  which  had  passed  awav 
since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  driven  the  chil. 
dren  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  ha 
was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should* 
for  the  prGteotioD  of  peaoeful  industry,  be  pan* 
isbod  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  was  pel* 
foctly  just  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him 
morally  with  the  pickpoekets  who  infested  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwa^en  who  stopped 
coaches  on  Blackheath.  His  inordinate  pride  of 
birth  and  his  contempt  lor  labour  and  trade  were 
indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done  far  move 
than  the  inelemenoy  of  the  aur  and  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet 
even  here  there  was  some  compensation.  It  must 
in  fairness  be  acknowledged  that  the  patrician 
virtues  wore  not  less  widelv  diffused  among  the 
population  of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician 
vices.  As  tliere  was  no  other  part  of  the  island 
where  men,  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed, 
indulged  themselves  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle 
sauntering  habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had 
in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  self^ 
respect,  and  that  ix)ble  sensibility  which  makes 
dishonour  more  terrible  than  death.     A  gcntlo- 


•  Almost  all  these  drcumstanccs  are  taken  from  Bart^a 
Letters.  Vor  the  tar,  1  tm  Indebted  to  Cleland'f  poetry. 
In  his  verses  on  ths  '*  Highland  Uoct»  he  says : 


«Tho  ruMon  !»,  they're  smeared  with  tar, 
>VliJch  doth  dofeud  their  head  and  neck, 
Jo£t  88  it  doth  their  sheep  protect." 


a 
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man  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes  are  hegnmed 
with  the  accamtilated  filth  of  Jf  *^  ^^^  whose 
hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  Englilh  hogstye, 
would  often  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a 
lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of 
Versailles.  Thougrh  he  had  as  little  bookleam* 
in^  as  the  most  stnpid  plooghboys  of  England,  it 
would  have  been  a  greater  error  to  pat  him  in 
the  same  intellectual  rank  with  such  ploughboys. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  readinc^  that  men  can  be- 
oome  profoundly  aoquaintea  with  any  science 
Bat  the  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be  car* 
ricd  near  to  absolute  perfection,  and  may  ezer* 
oise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mi od,  in  an 
a^e  in  which  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
unknown.  The  first  gretii  painter  of  life  aiid 
manners  has  described,  with  a  vivacity  which 
mak^s  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  copy. 
in;;r  from  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  eloquence 
and  song  on  audiences  ignorant  of  the  alphabet 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Highland  councils, 
men  who  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  the 
duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with 
ability  worthy  of  lialifiix  and  Caermarthen,  and 
that,  ut  the  Highland  banquets,  minstreb  who 
did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes  poured 
forth  rhapsodies  in  which  a  discerning  critic 
might  have  found  passages  which  would  have 
reminded  him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of 
the  vigour  of  Drydcn. 

Tlicre  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufB- 
eient  to  justify  U)o  belief  that  nb  natural  infc 
riority  had  kept  tlio  Celt  far  behind  the  Saxon. 
It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that,  if  ever 
an  cfricient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence 
and  to  supply  his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his 
f.iculties  should  be  developed  by  the  civilising  in- 
flu'^nco  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Eug- 
lidh  language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  his 
country  and  to  her  lawful  magistrates  the  affec- 
tion  and  respect  with  which  ho  had  been  taught 
to  regard  his  own  petty  community  and  his  own 
petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an  im- 
rncitsc  accession  of  strength  for  all  the  purposes 
bo4h  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision 
of  a  well  informed  and  impartial  Judge.  But 
no  such  Judge  was  then  to  be  found.  The  Sax- 
ons who  dwelt  far  from  the  Oaelio  provinces 
oould  not  be  well  informed.  The  Saxons  who 
dwelt  near  those  provinces  oould  not  be  impar- 
tial. National  enmities  have  always  been 
fiercest  among  borderers;  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland 
borderer  along  the  whole  frontier  was  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  constant 
injuries.     One  day  many  square  miles  of  pas- 


•  A  .sfnkirj;?  illuHtrution  of  tho  opinion  which  was  en« 
tifrtAiiu-.l  uf  Ihis  Ui;chlauder  by  bifl  Lowland  neighboarn, 
oii.l  wliif*b  was  hy  them  oommuniRatwl  to  the  Kngii^h, 
will  bi'  fiiund  in  &  Tolumo  of  Miscellanies  pul)Ii8h<)d  by 
Afr«  Ufhn  in  l<;s^.  Ono  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the 
coWcftion  \»  H  cnarM  and  profuno  Bootch  po<«ni  entitled, 
••  How  thi«  fir.^t  Iliolandman  was  mrulo."  How  and  of 
whfit  nwti'rialH  hn  wan  matlR  I  shall  not  venture  to  relate. 
The  diali^'u;  which  immediRtely  follows  hi*  creation  may 
U'  'juot»-l,  1  hyp*",  without  much  offence. 

*♦  Savfi  C,>  I  to  tlio  nielandmAn,  *  Qaliair  will  thot  now  r 
'1  will  d.-wn  ti)  tbu  LowlandSj  Lord,  and  there  steal  a 

•  Ffy.'  n<j<)  J  PL  Peter,  *  thou  wilt  nerir  do  weol, 
'  An  til  >u.  but  now  luado,  so  Miue  gni*;  to  hteul,* 

'  Uiutr.'  (^uoil  Iho  IIi«>l.ifidman,  und  .•^woro  by  yon  kirk, 

•  So  loiij^  afl  I  may  geir  get  to  steal,  will  I  novir  work.' " 

"■Uier  lAwlaad  8eot»  the  brave  Ootonel  Glelaod,  about 


tare  land  were  swept  bare  by  armed  phndefrtn 
from  the  hills.  Another  day  a  score  of  plaids 
dangled  in  a  row  on  the  nllows  of  Crieff  or 
Stirling.  Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the  dehat* 
able  land  for  the  neeessary  interchange  of  com- 
modities. But  to  those  fairs  both  parties  csine 
prepared  for  battle ;  and  the  day  often  ended 
in  bloodshed.  Thus  the  Highlander  was  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  his  Saxon  neighbours ;  and 
from  his  Saxon  neighbonrt  those  Saxona  who 
dwelt  far  from  him  learned  the  very  little  that 
they  cared  to  Iniow  about  his  habits.  When  the 
English  condescended  to  think  of  him  at  all,— 
and  It  was  seldom  that  they  did  so, — they  con- 
sidered him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage,  a  slave,  a 
Papist,  a  cutthroat,  and  a  thief* 

This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the 
year  1746,  and  was  then  for  a  moment  aacceed- 
ed  by  intense  fear  and  rage.    England,  tho- 
roughly alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength. 
The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  com- 
pletely, and  for  ever.    During  a  abort  time  the 
English  nation,  still  heated  by  the  recent  con- 
flict, breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.     The 
alaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold was  not  sufficient  to  slake  the  public  thint 
for  blood.    The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the 
populace  of  London  with  hatred,  which  showed 
itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  cap- 
tives.    A  political  and  social  revolution  took 
place  through  the  whole  Celtic  region.    The 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed ;  the  people 
were  disarmed :  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb 
was  interdicted :  the  old  predatory  habits  were 
effectually    broken;     and    scarcely    had    this 
change  been  accomplished  when  a  strang:e  re- 
flux of  public  feeling  began.    Pity  succeedeil  to 
aversion.     The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  Highlander*, 
and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was  itself 
answerable.     Those  very  Londoners,  who,  trhile 
the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  wns  atiU 
fresh,  had  thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel 
prisoners,  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  hnd 
put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of  Butcher. 
Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which, 
while  they  were  in  full  force,  no   Saxon  had 
thought  worthy  of  serious  examination,  or  had 
mentioned  except  with  contempt,  had  no  sooner 
ceased  to  exist  than  they  became  objects  of  cu- 
riosity, of  interest,  even  of  admiration.   Scarcely 
had  the  chiefs  been  turned  into  mere  landlords, 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw  invidioos 
comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief,     ^fen 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  tlmt  the  ancient  Gae- 
lic poUity  had  been  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed  the 
progrops  of  civilisation,  had  more  than  once 


the  same  timu,  describes  the  Ilighlandvr  iu  the  f  lune  man- 
ner: 

••  For  a  mlfoMiring  word 
She'll  dirk  hirr  neighbour  o*or  the  hoard. 
1  f  any  imk  her  of  her  drift, 
For«JOoth,  her  nain/elf  Uti'S  by  theft." 

Much  .to  th«  prime  effoet  are  the  very  few  words  which 
FrnnclJ  rhilHnthropuji  (1GD4)  (tpareM  to  the  Highlanders: 
"Thoy  live  iiko  hiinlj*  and  die  like  lo<»np,  batinjc  to  »(.rk 
and  no  (Tcdit  to  borrow:  they  make  d«»j>rcdaliv>n!»  »;;•!  t»m» 
their  nei^jlihonrs."  In  the  History  of  the  U«»volati»>n  In 
S<'Ptland,  print»'d  nt  l-Minburt^h  in  1000,  ifi  the  fi.llowiDC 
riHsajiie:  "The  Ilt;;hlan(h>n<  of  t^rothmU  ftxe  a  wcrt  (-f 
\.rett'he8  tlmt  have  no  other  oon.<ivUT;»tion  c-f  Ijonoor, 
frivndt<hip,  obevlieuce»  or  government,  than  ftp.  by  any 
alteration  of  nOaira  or  revoIati<m  in  tlia  forcmmentf 
they  can  intproTe  to  theinselTea  an  opportanitj  of  i»h- 
bing  or  plundering  their  hordertng  neishboors.'* 
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orooght  on  tho  empire  the  earee  of  civil  war. 
As  they  had  formerly  seen  only  the 'odious  side 
of  that  polity,  they  conid  now  see  only  the 
pleasing  side.  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been 
parental :  the  new  tie  was  pnrely  commercial. 
What  could  be  more  lamentable  than  that  the 
head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry  arrear 
of  rent,  tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  tenants  whose  forefathers  had  often  with 
their  bodies  covered  his  forefathers  on  the  field 
of  battle?  As  long  as  there  were  Gaelic  ma- 
rauders, they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon 
populat'.on  as  hatefUl  vermin  who  ought  to  be 
eoEtcrminated  without  mercy.  As  soon  as  the 
extermination  had  been  accomplished,  as  soon 
fts  cattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes 
M  in  Smithfield  market,  the  fh^ebooter  was  ex- 
alted into  a  hero  of  romance.  As  long  as  the 
Gaelic  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons  had  pro- 
nounced it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  in- 
decent. Soon  after  it  had  been  prohibited, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  the  most  graceful 
draj^ery  in  Europe.  The  Gaelic  monuments, 
tliC  Gaelic  usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  the 
Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully  neglected  during 
many  ages,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic  race  began  to  disap- 
pear. So  strong  was  this  impulse  that,  where 
the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense 
gave  ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence, 
and  men  of  taste  gave  rapturous  applause  to 
compositions  without  merit.  Epic  poems,  which 
any  skilful  and  dispassionate  critic  would  at  a 
glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely  mo- 
dem, and  which,  if  they  had  been  published  as 
modern,  would  have  instantly  found  their  pro- 
per place  in  company  With  BIackmore*s  Alfred 
and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  were  gravely 
dassed  with  the  Iliad.  Writers  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent order  from  the  impostor  who  fabricated 
these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  efl'ect  might 
h6  produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  High- 
!and  life.  Whatever  was  repulsive  was  softened 
down:  whaterer  was  graceful  and  noble  was 
brought  prominently  forward.  Some  of  these 
works  were  executed  with  such  admirable  art 
that,  like  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspcore, 
they  superseded  history.  The  visions  of  the 
poet  were  realities  to  his  readers.  The  places 
which  he  described^  became  holy  ground,  and 
were  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Soon 
the  vulgar  imagination  was  so  completely  occu- 
pied by  plaids,  targets,  and  claymores,  that,  by 
most  Englishmen,  Scotchman  and  Highlander 
were  regarded  as  synonymous  words.  Few 
people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at  no  remote 
period,  A  Macdonald  or  a  Macgregor  in  his  tar- 
tan was  to  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
what  an  Indian  hunter  in  his  war  paint  is  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  Artists 
and  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas  in 
striped  petticoats.  They  might  as  well  have 
represented  Washington  brandishing  a  toma- 
hawk, and  girt  wit£  a  string  of  scalps.  At 
length  this  fashion  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  proceed.  The  last 
British  King  who  held  a  court  in  Holyrood 
thought  that  he  could  not  give  a  more  striking 
proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  had 
prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  than  by 
diAguising  himself  in  what,  before  the  Union, 
was  considered  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten 
as  the  dress  of  a  thief. 
Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Gaelio  in* 


stitutions  and  manners  hare  never  been  exhibit- 
ed in  the  simple  light  of  truth.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  hst  century,  they  were  seen 
"through  one  false  medium:  they  have  since 
been  seen  through  another.  Once  they  loomed 
dimly  through  an  obscuring  and  distorting  haze 
of  prejudice ;  and  no  sooner  had  that  fog  dis- 
persed than  they  appeared  bright  with  all  the 
richest  tints  of  poetry.  The  time  when  a  per- 
fectly fair  picture  could  have  been  painted  has 
now  passed  away.  Tho  original  has  long  di»> 
appeared:  no  authentic  effigy  exists;  and  all 
that  is  possible  ii  to  produce  an  imperfect  like- 
ness by  tho  help  of  two  portnuts,  of  which  one 
is  a  coarse  caricature  and  the  other  a  master* 
piece  of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been 
commonly  received  concerning  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Highlanders  is  one  which  it  ie 
especially  necessary  to  correct.  During  the 
century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign 
of  Montrose,  and  terminated  with  the  campaign 
of  the  young  Pretender,  every  great  military 
exploit  which  was  achieved  on  British  ground  in 
the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  achieved 
by  the  valour  of  Gaelic  tribes.  The  English 
have  therefore  very  naturally  ascribed  to  those 
tribe&lhe  feelings  of  English  cavaliers,  profound 
reverence  for  the  royal  ofiice,  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  royal  family.  A  close  inquiry 
however  will  show  that  the  strength  of  these 
feelings  among  the  Celtic  clans  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  civil  content 
tions,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  same  names, 
badges,  and  warcries  had  very  different  mean- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  British  isles.  We 
have  already  seen  how  little  there  was  in  com- 
mon between  the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jacobitism  of  Englond.  The  Jacobitism  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander  was,  at  least  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  third  variety,  quite  distinct 
ffom  the  other  two.  The  Gaelic  population  was 
far  indeed  from  holding  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  nonrcsistonce.  In  fact  disobedi- 
ence and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  Ufc 
of  that  population.  Some  of  those  very  clans 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  as  » 
enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  James  to  the  death,  even  when  be 
was  in  the  wrong,  had  never,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne,  paid  the  smallest  respect  to  his 
authority,  even  when  he  was  clearlv  in  the  right 
Their  practice,  their  calling,  had  been  to  dis- 
obey and  to  defy  him.  Some  of  them  had 
actually  been  proscribed  by  sound  of  horn  for 
the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  commands, 
and  would  havo  torn  to  pieces  without  scruple 
any  of  his  officers  who  had  dared  to  rentuw 
beyond  the  passes  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  warrant  The  English  Whigs  were  accused 
by  their  opponent^  of  holding  doctrines  dan- 
gerously lax  touching  the  obedience  due  to  the 
chief  magistrate.  Yet  no  respectable  ^English 
Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  as  a  rare 
and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils. 
But  among  those  Celtic  chiefs  whose  loyalty  has 
been  the  theme  of  so  much  warm  eulogy  were 
some  whose  whole  existence  from  boyhood  up- 
wards had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such  men, 
it  is  evident,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an 
Oxonian  nonjuror.  On  the  other  hand  they  weie 
not,  like  the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take 
arms  by  impatience  of  Saxon  dominatioiL     Sa 
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been  tnbjeoted.  He  oooupied  Ins  own  trild  an  J 
sterile  region,  and  followed  his  own  national 
usAges.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Faxons,  he 
was  rather  the  oppressor  than  ibe  oppressed. 
fie  exacted  black  mail  from  them :  'he  dro^e 
away  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  they  seldom 
dared  to  pursue  him  to  bis  native  wilderness. 
They  hod  never  portioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle.  He  had 
never  seen  the  tower  of  his  hereditary  chieftains 
occupied  by  an  usurper  who  could  not  speak 
Gaelic,  and  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as 
brutes  and  slaves;  nor  had  his  national  and 
religious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  church  which  he  re- 
gjurded  as  at  once  foreign  and  heretical. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Highlands,  twice  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  common- 
wealth of  clans.  For  there  was  a  commonwealth 
of  dans,  the  image,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  European  nations.  In 
the  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in 
the  larger,  there  were  wars,  treaties,  alliances, 
disputes  about  territory  and  precedence,  a  sys- 
tem of  public' law,  a  balance  of  power.  There 
was  one  inexhaustible  source  of  discontents  and 
diBputes.  The  feudal  system  had,  some  centu- 
ries b^ore,  been  introduced  into  the  hill  country, 
but  had  neither  destroyed  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem nor  amalgamated  oompletely  with  it.  In 
generid  he  who  was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity 
was  also  chief  in  the  Celtic  polity ;  and,  when 
this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict  But, 
when  the  two  characters  were  separated,  all  the 
willing  and  loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  the 
chief.  The  lord  had  only  what  he  could  get 
and  hold  by  force.  If  he  was  able,  by  the  help 
of  his  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection  tenants 
who  were  not  of  his  own  tribe,  there  was.  a 
tyranny  of  dan  over  clan,  the  most  galling, 
perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  tyranny.  At  different 
times  different  races  had  risen  to  an  authority 
which  had  produced  general  fear  and  envy.  The 
Macdonalds  had  once  possessed,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Uiroughout  the  mountain  country  of  Argylo- 
shire  and  Invemesshire,  an  ascendency  similar 
to  that  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  once 
possessed  in  Christendom.  But  the  ascendency  of 
the  Macdonalds  had,  like  the  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  passed  away ;  and  the  Camp- 
bells, the  children  of  Diarmid,  had  become  in 
the  Highlands  what  the  .Bourbons  had  become 
in  Europe.  The  parallel  might  be  carried  far. 
Imputations  similar  to  those  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  throw  on  the  French  government  were 
thrown  on  the  Campbells.  A  peculiar  dexterity, 
a  peculiar  plausibility  of  address,  a  peculiar 
contempt  for  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith, 
were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  te  the 
dreaded  race.  **  Fair  and  false  like  a  Campbell  *' 
became  a  proverb.  It  was  said  that  Mac  Cal- 
Inm  More  after  Mac  Callum  More  had,  with 
unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  am- 
bition, annexed  mountain  after  mountain  and 
island  after  island  to  the  original  domaips  of  his 


•  Biaee  this  pM«af:«  wm  writtoa  I  wm  much  pleartd  bv 
tiiat  Lord  FontfUlnhall  upcd,  In  July  1C76,  ex- 


actly th«  BfliDe  IHuFtTfttlon  which  bad  occttrred  to  me.  I!e 
•ava  that  **ATiiyWit  emUtioos  irraFptn^  at  tha  mastery  of 
ttw  U«fhland»  aad  Weattfra  laltmda  of  Moll;  TIa.  Ac, 
ftliTcd  up  other  clana  to  entor  into  a  eomUnaUon  for 
baaring  him  down,  like  the  eanfKderate  forrcti  of  Cn^ 
navla,  8|MiD,  Ilonasd,  Att.,  agateai  the  growth  of  the 


House.    8ome  tribes  had  been  expelled  from 
their  territory,  some  compelled  to  pay  tribcte, 
some  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.    At 
length  the  number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  tbt 
name  of  Campbell  was  sufficient  to  meet  in  the 
field  of  battle  the  combined  forces' of  all  the 
other  western  clans.*    It  was  during  those  tm\ 
troubles  which  commenoed  in  1 608  that  the 
power  of  this  aspiring  family  reached  the  zenith. 
The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  party 
as  well  as  the  head  of  a  tribe.     Possessed  of 
two  different  kinds  of  authority,  he  used  each 
of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  and  forti(>f 
the  other.    The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  the  claymores  of  five  thousand 
half  heathen  mottntaineers  added  to  his  influ- 
ence among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who  filled 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  at 
Edinburgh.    His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added 
to  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  the 
mountains.     Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose 
histoi7  is  well  known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  dreaded.   It  was  while  his  neighboun 
were  watching  the  increase  of  his  power  with 
hatred  which  fear  could  scarcely  keep  down  that 
Montrose  called  them  to  arms.    The  call  was 
promptly  obeyed.   A  powerful  coalition  of  clans 
waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Charles,  but 
really  against  Mao  Callum  More.   It  is  not  easy 
for  any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of 
that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  monarchy,  his  neighbours 
would  have  declared  against  it     Grave  yriten 
tell  of  the  victory  gmned  at  Inverlochy  by  the 
royalists  over  tlie  rebels.   But  the  peasants  who 
dwell  near  the  spot  speak  more  accurately. 
They  talk  of  the  great  battle  won  there  by  the 
Macdonalds  over  £be  Campbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalitioa 
against  the  Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their 
force  long  after  his  death.  Bis  son.  Earl  Archi- 
bald, though  a  man  of  many  eminent  virtues, 
inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ancestors, 
the  unpopularity  which  suoh  atcendency  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce.  In  1675,  several  wav- 
like tribes  formed  a  confederacy  against  hfan, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  th^  superior 
foi«e  which  was  at  his  command.  There  was 
therefore  great  joy  iVom  sea  to  sea  when,  in 
1681,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  futile  charge,  con- 
demned to  death,  driven  into  exile,  and  deprived 
of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alarm  when, 
in  1G85,  he  returned  from  banishment,  and  seot 
forth  the  fiery  cross  to  summon  his  kinsmen  to 
his  standard ;  and  there  was  again,  great  joy 
when  his  enterprise  Bad  failed,  when  his  army 
had  melted  away,  when  his  head  had  been  fixed 
on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  those 
chiefs  who  had  regarded  him  as  an  oppressor 
had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on  easy  terms, 
remissions  of  old  debts  and  grants  of  new  titles. 
TTbile  England  and  Scotland  generally  were 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  James,  he  was  hoi>- 
cured  as  a  deliverer  in  Appin  and  Lochaber. 
in  Glenroy  and  Glenmore.  f  The  hatred  excited 
by  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Argyle  was  not  satisfied  even  when  the  head  of 
that  House  had  perished,  when  his  childroo 
were  fugitives,  when  strangers  garrisoned  the 
~"t  In  the  Inttoductinn  to  Ibe  Memoira  of  Sir  Kwoa  Ctai- 
eron  in  a  Tcry  iic-nFil.Ie  remark:  **It  may  appear  par»- 
doxlral :  bnt  the  editor  cannot  help  hacardlnjr  the  oon}e^ 
tiire  tliat  thn  inotlrea  which  prompted  the  Ilighlandcn 
to  Mjppcirt  King  Jameff  were  ffttbetantlAlIy  the  aame  aM 
tiiriie  by  which  the  promotcru  of  tho  lIcTolatioo  were 
aciuktcd."  The  whole  lntrodu«tloii,  indeed,  well  (' 
'tobenaO. 
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CatXU  of  TnTerary,  snd  when  the  wbole  shore 
of  Loch  Fyne  was  laid  waste  bj  fire  and  sward. 
It  was  sa\d  that  the  terrible  prooedent  which  had 
l>eoii  set  in  the  ease  of  the  Maogregors  ought  to 
be  followed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
crime  to  bGa"r  the  odious  name  of  Campbell. 
On  a  sadden  all  was  changed.  The  Revolu- 
■^  tion  came.  The  heir  of  Argyle  returned  in  tri- 
umph. He  was,  as  his  predecessors  had  been, 
tlie  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  party. 
The  sentence  which  hod  deprived  him  of  liis 
estate  and  of  his  bononrs  was  treated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  as  a  nullity.  The 
doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were  thrown 
CfMii  to  him :  he  was  selectod  Cnm  the  whole 
body  of  Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath 
ci  office  to  the  new  Sovereigns;  and  he  was 
atothorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for 
the  service  of  the  Crowo.  He  wonld  now, 
doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as  the  most  powerful 
of  his  ancestws.  Backed  by  the  strength  of 
the  ODvemmeBt,  he  wonld  demand  all  the  long 
snd  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute  which 
were  due  to  him  fVom  his  neighbours,  and  would 
sKost  revenge  for  oU  the  injuries  and  insults 
whioh  his  family  had  suffered.  There  was  ter- 
ror and  agitation  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty 
kings.  The  uneasiness  was  great  among  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territory  was  close 
B^  pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race 
r  of  IHarmid  on  the  other.  The  Maonnghtens 
were  still  more  alarmed.  Once  they  had  been 
the  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through 
whioh  the  Ara  and  the  ShSra  flow  into  Loch 
Fyne.  But  the  Campbells  bod  prevailed.  The 
Macnaghtens  had  been  reduced  to  8ul:jection, 
M»d  hod,  generation  after  generation,  looked  up 
with  awe  and  detestation  to  tiie  neighbouring 
Castle  of  Inverary.  Tl»y  had  recently  been 
promised  a  complete  emancipation.  A  grant, 
by  virtue  of  whioh  their  chief  would  have  held 
his  estate  immediately  ttom  the  Crown,  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  abont  to  pass  the  seals, 
vi4ien  the  Revolution  suddenly  extinguished  a 
hope  whioh  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen 
years  before,  their  lands  had  been  invaded  and 
the  seat  of  their  chief  taken  and  garrisoned  by 
the  Campbells.f  Even  before  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a 
Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  hnd  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had 
ftUffured  James  that,  if  two  or  three  battalions 
front  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they 
ironld  be  immediately  joined  by  four  thousand 
four  hundred  claymores.} 

A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons. 
Tifceir  rfilcr,  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  LochieT, 
0omamed  the  Black,  was  in  personal  qualities 
nxrrivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was  a 
graoions  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy. 


^  Skene^'d  Ilighl&nderft  of  Scotland ;  DougIu*ei  BaronRgc 
or  BootlMid. 

-f  £ec  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Lifb  of  Sir  Ewaa  Osmeron,  and 
^e  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  tlie  Clan  Mao- 
Jean  ,  by  a  ?4^nnchfe.  Though  this  Iai;t  work  irns  published 
mo  lst«  «S  ISas,  the  Writer  .seems  to  have  been  Inflained  by 
floixnoaitgr  as  fittrce  as  that  vlth  vUeb  the  Macleans  of  the 
aerontecnth  century  regarded  the  CampbeHs.  In  the  shor.t 
cmmftrnm  of  one  pafre  the  Marquess  of  Artrrlo  Ir  dosf^ftted 
^  ««  thvdiaboHcal  Sooteh  dyMDwell,"  •«tho  vile  Tlnificttre 
pen^ecntor,"  **  tha  base  traitor,"  and  **  the  Ar^le  impo^ 
lar^*^  In  anoUier  page  he  is  *'  the  imiUious  Campbell,  fer- 
tile lt>  Tlflany,'*  "the  arnrlcions  I'lavc,'*  "the  coward  of 
Aryr^f «,"  and  ^'the  Keoteh  traitor."  In  the  nextpaftehe 
l«  •<  ttie  b«:e  and  rindictlTe  enemy  of  the  House  of  Mao* 
l^an."  *'the  hypocritical  Coyennntor,"  "the  Incorriirihle 
traitor,**."  the  cowardly  nnd  mnllgnant  cnvmy.*  It  is  a 
ha  PPT  thing  that  poFrions  so  violent  can  now  Tent  th«m- 
jyliuMi  only  in  scolding. 


His  oonntenance  and  bearing  wete  singalarly 
noble.  Some  persons  who  had  been  at  Vei^- 
sailles,  and  among  them  the  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  in 
person  and  manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance 
between  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Lochiel ;  and 
whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the  two  will 
perceive  thnt  there  really  was  some  likeness. 
In  stainre  the  difference  was  great.  Lewis,  in 
spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig, 
hardly  reached  the  middle  size.  Lochiel  was 
tall  and  strongly  built  In  agility  and  skill  at 
his  weapons  he  had  few  equals  among  the  inho* 
bitants  of  the  hills.  He  had  repeatedly  been 
viotorious  in  single  combat.  He  was  a  hunter 
of  great  fame.  He  made  vigorous  war  on  th« 
wolves  which,  down  to  his  time,  preyed  on  tbe 
red  deer  of  the  Chrampians ;  and  by  his  band 
perished  the  last  of  the  ferooions  breed  whioh  is 
known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island. 
Nor  was  Lochiel  less  dsstinguidied  by  intelleo- 
tual  than  by  bodily  tigour.  He  might  indeed 
have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated  and  tratelled 
Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under 
Busby  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrich  al 
Oxford,  who  had  learned  something  about  the 
soiences  among  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  something  about  the  fine  arts  in  the  galle- 
ries of  Florence  and  Rome.  But  though  Lo- 
chiel had  very  little  knowledge  of  books,  he 
was  eminently  wise  in  council,  el<ft)uent  in  de- 
bate, ready  in  derising  expedients,  and  skilftil 
in  managing  the  minds  of  men.  Hie  under- 
standing preserved  him  from  those  follies  into 
whioh  pride  and  anger  frequently  hurried  his 
brother  chieftains.  Many,  therefore,  who  re- 
garded his  brother  chieftains  as  mere  barba- 
rians, mentioned  him  vnth  respect.  Even-  ol 
the  Dutch  Embassy  in  St.  James's  Square  he 
wns  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity  and 
courage  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  his 
equal.  As  a  patron  of  literature  he  ranks  with 
the  mngniflcent  Dorset  ilf  Dorset  out  of  his 
own  purse  allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to 
the  profits  of  the  Laureatesinp,  Lochiel  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated  bard,  who  had 
been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  im- 
plored alms  in  a  pathetic  Gaelic  ode,  three  cows 
nnd  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
sterling.  In  truth,  the  character  of  this  great 
chief  was  depicted  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted,  —  such  is 
the  power  of  genius, — in  colors  which  will  be 
fresh  as  many  years  afteir  his  death.  He  was 
the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands. $ 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race 
which  reverenced  no  lord,  no  king  but  himself. 
For  that  territory,  however,  he  owed  homage  to 
the  House  of  Argyle.  He  was  bound  to  assist 
his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply  In 
debt  to  them  for  rent.  This  vassalage  he  had 
doubtless  been  early  taught  to  consider  as  de- 


X  Letter  of  Avanx  to  l.ouTois,  April  (5  (16;.  ]H8(),  enclo> 
sing  a  paper  entitled  HAmoire  du  ChonUier  Macklcan. 

i  See  the  singularly  intereeting  Uemoira  of  Sir  fiwaa 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  printed  at  l^inburgh  for  the  Abbota- 
ford  Club  in  1842.  The  MS.  mast  haTe  been  at  lenst  a 
ront«ry  older.  8ae  also  la  the  isme  volume  the  account 
of  Sir  Ewan's  death,  copied  ttom  the  Balbadio  papers.  I 
ought  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan, 
thoucrh  evidently  well  informed  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Highlands  end  the  characters  of  the  most  dijitinguif^hed 
chiefs,  was  groiwlj  ignovaat  of  Eofflish  politics  and  hifr 
tory.  I  will  quote  what  Yin  Cittera  wrote  to  the  SUtea 
Oeneral  about  Lochiel,  Nor.  26  (Dec  6),  2680:  *-Sir  Eraa 
Cameron,  Lord  Looh««la,  eeo  man,  —  soo  Ik  hoor  Tan  die 
hem  lange  gekent  en  dafelyk  bsbben  nede  omgegaanr-* 
van  so  grooi  verstaB^  mmmtH  sn  balayt)  «lfl  v^aigea 
syns  gelycka  jgna." 
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grading  asd  utmost.  In  hU  minority  be  had 
been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  politic  Mar- 
que88»  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Castle  of 
Inverary.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy  broke  loose 
from  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought 
brarely  both  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles 
the  Seoond.  He  was  therefore  considered  by  the 
English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  receiyed  at  White- 
hall after  the  Restoration,  and  was  knighted  by 
the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however, 
wbich  was  paid  to  him,  on  ono  of  his  appoar- 
aaoes  at  the  English  Court,  would  not  have 
acemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon.  "Take  care 
of  your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  his  Mfgesty; 
"here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The 
loyalty  of  Lochiel  is  almost  proverbial ;  but  it 
was  very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Kecords  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment he  waa,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
described  as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  man,  who 
held  lands  masterfully  and  in  high  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority.*  On  one  occasion  the 
Sheriff  of  Invernesshire  was  directed  by  King 
James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Lochiel, 
jealous  of  this  interference  with  his  own  patri- 
archal despotism,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  armed  Camerons.  He 
affected  great  reverence  for  the  royal  commis- 
sion, but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words  which 
were  perfectly  understood  by  the  pages  and 
armourbearers  who  watched  every  turn  of  his 
eye.  "  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send 
this  judge  packing  1  I  have  seen  them  get  up 
a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  for  one." 
In  a  moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none 
could  say  how  or  where.  Hundreds  of  dirks 
were  out:  cries  of  "Help"  and  "Murder"  were 
raised  on  all  sides:  many  wounds  were  inflicted :« 
two  men  were,  killed :  the  sitting  broke  up  in 
tumult ;  and  the  terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  chief, 
who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and  con- 
cern, escorted  him  s^fe  home.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  that  the  man  who  performed  this  fent 
is  constantly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful  and 
dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers  who  blame  Som- 
ers  and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate 
authority  of  Sovereigns.  Lochiel  would  un- 
doubtedly have  laughed  the  doctrine  of  nonre- 
sistance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely  any  chief  in 
Invernesshire  had  gained  more  than  he  by  the 
downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more 
reason  than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of  that 
House.  Scarcely  any  chief  in  Invernesshire, 
therefore,  was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on 
the  recent  turn  of  fortune  with  painful  appre- 
hension the  fiercest  and  the  most  powerful  were 
the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  mag- 
nates who  bore  that  widespread  name  laid  claim 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  rightful  successor  of 
those  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who,  as  late  as  the  fif- 
teenth century,  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  contro- 
versy, which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
caused  much  bickering  among  the  competitors. 
But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting  the  past  splen- 
dour of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the  up- 
start race  of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had  never 
slumbered.  It  was  still  eonatantly  repeated,  in 
verse  and  prose,  that  the  finest  part  of  the 
domain  belonging  to  the  anoient  heads  of  the 

•  Actr!»arl.,  Julv  *,  1881.  ~* 

t  See  1lurt*ii  Ttafrd  And  Fbnrfh  teMcm.  Tn  the  early  e<Ui 

tkmw  iti  ftn  ffninvTiriK  of  tbo  market  crMS  of  TiiTerne«P,  and 

•rthat  part  of  the  street  wbete  the  merebanta  congregated. 


Gaelic  nation,  Islay,  whara  they  had  lived  with 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  lona,  where  they  had  been 
interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the  paps  of 
Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been 
transferred  from  the  legitimate  possessors  to  the 
insatiable  Mao  Callum  More.     Siuce  the  down- 
fall of  the  House  of  Argyle,  the  Macdonalds,  if 
they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority, 
might  at  least  boast  that  they  had  now  no  supe- 
rior. Believed  from  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemy 
in  the  West,  they  had  turned  their  arms  agtiinst 
weaker  enemies  in  the  East,  against  the  clan  of 
Mackintosh  and  against  the  town  of  Inverness. 
The  clan  of  Mackintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient 
and  renowned,  tribe  which  took  its  name  and 
badge  from  the*  wild  cat  of  the  forests,  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Macdonalds,  which  originated, 
if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those-dark  times 
when  the  Danish  purates  wasted  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.   Inverness  waa  a  Saxon  colony  among 
the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders  and  artisans  in  the 
midst  of  a  population. of  loungers  Nad  plundei* 
ers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region 
of  barbarians.     Though  the  boildingB  covered 
but  a  small  part  of  the  space  over  which  thay 
now  extend ;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  th» 
port  was  a  rare  event;  though  the  Exchange 
was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in  which  stood 
a  market  cross  much  resembling  a  broken  mile- 
stone;   though  the  sittings  of  the  municipal 
council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  wit^  a  rough- 
cast wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  such  as 
would  now  be  called  hovels ;  though  the  best 
roofs  were  of  thatch ;  though  the  best  ceilings 
were  of  bare  Rafters ;  though  the  boat  windows 
were,  in  bad  weather,  closed  with  abutters  for 
want  of  glass;  though  the  hnmbler  dwellings 
were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrels  yith 
the  bottoms  knocked  Kit  served  the  purpose  of 
chimneys ;  yet  to  the  monntuneer  of  the  Gram- 
pians this  city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.    No- 
where else  had  he  seen  four  or  five  hundred 
houses,  two  churches,  twelve  maltkilns,  crowded 
close  together.    Nowhere  eUe  had  he  been  dai- 
zled  by  the  splendour  of  rows  of  booths,  wheie 
knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  rib- 
ands were  exposed  to  sale.     Nowhere  else  had 
he  been  on  board  of  one  of  those  huge  ships 
which  brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the  sea  from 
countries  far  beyond  the  linnlts  of  his  geogra- 
phy, f    It  is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and 
warlike  Macdonalds,  despising  peaceful  indus- 
try, should  have  fastened  a  suocession  of  quar- 
rels on  the  people  of  Inverness.     In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  been  apprehended 
that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and  plundered 
by  those  rude  neighbours.     The  terms  of  peaee 
which  they  offered  showed  hoir  little  they  re- 
garded the  authority  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
law.     Their  demand  was  that  a  heavy  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  municipal 
magistrates  should  bind  Uiemselves  by  an  oath 
to  deliver  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clan  every 
burgher  who  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  Mae- 
donald,  and  that  every  burgher  who  should  any- 
where meet  a  person  wearing  the  Macdonald 
tartan  should  ground  arms  in  token  of  submis- 
sion. Never  did  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  not  even 
when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  General  with  suck 
despotic  insolence.    By  the  intervention  of  ths 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  oonspromise  was  ef- 
fected: but  the  old  animosity  was  nndiminished. 


I  oofcht  here  to  acknowledge  nay  obiiumtlonc  to  Mr.  Ko- 
bert  Carrutherei,  wbo  kindly  farxiUih«d  xne  with  mvxt 
carloQn  information  nbont  InTerneee  «a4  with  soma  aa- 
tractf  flrom  tbo  municipal  reoorda. 
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Common  enmities  and  edmaioB  ftppreheiuitfni 

produced  a  good  undefstanding  between  the 

town  and  the  olan  of  MaekUitoeh.     The  foe 

most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  Gotin 

Haodonald  of  Keppoefa,  an  excellent  speoimen 

of  the  genuine  Highland  Jacobite.     Keppooh's 

whole  life  had  bMn  passed  in  insulting  and 

resisting  the  authority,  of  the  Crown.    He  had 

been  repeatedly  charged  on  bis  allegiance  to 

desist  iVom    his   lawless  practices,   but   had 

treated  erery  admonitiott  with  contempt    The 

goremment,  howerer,  was  not  willing  to  resort 

to  extremities  against  him ;  and  he  long  con- 

tinned  to  rule  undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of 

OorymrriolL,  and  the  gigantic  terraces  which 

still  mark  the  limits  of  what  wss  once  the  Lake 

oi  Olenroy.    He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge 

of  all  the  ravines  and  caTcns  of  that  dreary 

region ;  and  su<A  was  the  skill  with  which  he 

conld  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most  secret 

hidingplace  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname 

d  OoU  of  the  Cows.*    ^t-length  his  outrageous 

▼iolations  of  all  law  compelled  the  Privy  Council 

to  take  decided  steps.    He  was  proclaimed  a 

rebel:   letters  of  tre  and  sWord  were  issued 

against  him  under  the  seal  of  James ;  and,  a 

few  ireeks  before  the  Bevolution,  a  body  of 

royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength 

of  the  Mackintoshes^  marched  into  Keppoch's 

territories.     He  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and 

was  victorious.    The  King's  forces  were  put  to 

flight;. the  King's  captain  was  slain;  and  this 

by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  King  many 

writers  have  very  comphMiently  contrasted  with 

the  fiMtlous  turbulence  of  the  W&ig8.f 

If  Keppoch  hsd  ever  stood  In  any  awe  of  the 

government,  he  was  completely  relieved  from 

Uiat  feeling  by  the  general  anarchy  which  fol- 

)   lovred  the  Revolution.  4^  wasted  the  lands  of 

the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inverness,  and 

threatened  the  town  with  destruction.     The 

danger  was  extreme.    The  houses  were  sur* 

rounded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 

had  so  loosened  tliat  it  shook  in  every  storm. 

Tet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front;  and 

their  courage  was  etlmulated  by  their  preachers. 

Sunday  the  twenty  eighth  of  ilpril  was  a  day 

of  alarm  and  confarioa.    Tiie  savages  went 

round-  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons 

like  a  troep  of  Akmished  wolves  round  a  sheep- 

folU.     Keppoch  threatened  and  blustered.     He 

wookl   come  in  with  all  his  men.     He  would 

■aek    th«   place.      The    burghers   meanwhile 

moaterad  in  anas  round  the  market  cross  to 

listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  minbters.     The 

day  eloaad  without  an  assault ;  the  Monday  and 

the  Tveaday  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety; 

and    tbem  an  unexpected  mediator  made  his 

appeaurmneew 

Dottdee.  after  his  flight  flnm  Sdinbnrgh,  had 
retired  ta  his  country  seat  in  that  valley  through 
Wfaiob  the  Olamis  descends  to  the  ancient  castle 
of  Maabeth.  Here  he  vemained  quiet  daring 
sam«  tinse.  ■  He  pntseted  that  he  had  no  Intea- 
t&an  of  opposing  the  new  government    He  de- 


♦  Oolt'a  BevoMOoa,  Appendix  to  tha  Act  PvL  of  Julj 

14,  leoo. 

f  See  tbe-X^fe  fn  Sir  Bwav  Ouneroo. 

i  lUIeamu's  Meuoln;  lUftory  oT  fin  1at»  Btvolutlon 
tm.  SmtlaocL 

3  There  ie  amons  the  K«lnie  Pftpers  in  the  Bodlefiin 
iAmrv  a  etirfout  SIS.  entltl»d  "Journal  de  oe  (^u!  s'eit 
"vox»-   III.  7 


ehtfsd  himself  ready  to  return  to  Edialmqgh,  if 
only  he  could  be  assured  that  he  should  be  pro* 
tected  against  lawless  violence ;  and  he  offered 
to  give  his  word  of  honour,  or,  if  that  were  not 
suflftcient,  to  give  bail,  that  he  would  keep  tho 
peace.  Some  of  his  old  soldiers  had  accom* 
panied  him,  and  formed  a  ganison  sufficient  to 
protect  his  house  against  &e  Presbyterians  of 
t)|e  neighbourhood.  Here  he  might  possibly 
have  remained  unharmed  and  harmless,  had 
not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answerable 
made  his  enemies  implacable,  and  made  him 
desperate.  { 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ire- 
land to  Scotland  with  letters^addressed  to  Pun* 
dee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion  was  excited. 
The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched;  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some 
of  them  proved  to  be  from  Melfort,  and  were 
worthy  of  him.  Every  line  indicated  those 
qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrence 
of  his  country  and  the  favourite  of  his  master. 
He  announced  with  delight  the  near  approach 
of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine,  of  the  day 
when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be 
divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who 
had  been  great  and  prosperous  would  be  exiles 
and  beggars.  The  King,  Melfort  said,  was 
datermiaed  to  be  severe,  fixperienoe  had  at 
length  convinced  his  Majesty  that  mercy  would 
be  weakness.  £ven  the  Jacob! tea  were  die* 
gasted  byleaming  that  a  Eestoration  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  confiscation  and  a 
proscription.  Some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Melfort  was  a  villain,  that  he  hated 
Dundee  and  Balcarras,  that  he  wished  to  ruin 
them,  and  that  for  that  end,  he  had  written 
these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a 
messenger  who  had  very  dexterously  managed 
to  be  caught  It  is  however  quite  certain  that 
Melfort,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favour 
of  James.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  those  passages  which  shocked  even  the 
zealous  supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the 
Secretary  ukerely  expressed  with  -fidelity  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  his  master.]  Hamil- 
ton, by  virtue  of  the  powers  which  the  Estates 
had,  before  their  acfjoummeat,  confided  to  him, 
ordered  Balcarras  and  Duudee  to  be  arrested. 
Balcarras  was  taken  and  confined,  first  in  his 
own  house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  to  seize  Pundee  was  not  so  easy 
an  enterprise.  As  seen  as  he  heard  that  war^ 
rants  were  out  against  him,  he  crossed  the  Pee 
with  his  followers*  and  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  wild  domains  of  the  House  of  Gordon. 
There  he  held  some  communication  with  the 
Maodooalds  and  GasMrens  about  a  rising.  But 
he  seems  at  this  tame  to  have  known  little  and 
oared  little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their 
national  character  he  probably  felt  the  dislike 
of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  con- 
tempt of  a  professional  soldier.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  the  Lowlands,  and  stayed  there  till  he 


PMS6  Ml  TrUiuto  depnia  Vvrly^  60  m  M^artA."  In  thli 
joomal  tti«ra  m  notM  and  oonvotioiw  la  Kngliah  and 
fmMb;  tfa€  SaglWi  Id  tta*  baad»rtlhiir  of  Jwmm,  Ite 
JPMiMh  In  flM  bMidwrMag  of  llaUbrt  Tho  loitoM  iatw 
wpted  by  Uainllton  are  mentioned,  and  mwitloncd  in  a 
way  wUoh  plainly  ihowa  that  thty  wei«  gvnnlne;  aer  la 
tbere  ttie  least  itgn  Uiat  Jamts  dltapptwvMl  of  thaa* 
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leftrnftd  that  ft  oonridenible  body  of  troops  hftd 
b«en  sent  to  apprehend  him.*  He  then  betook 
himself  to  tbe  hill  oountrj  as  his  last  refuge, 
pushed  northward  through  Strathdon  and  Strath- 
bogie,  crossed  the  Spoy,  and,  on  tho  moniing 
of  the  first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band 
of  horsemen  at  the  oamp  of  Keppoeh  before 
Inremess. 

The  new  tituation  In  which  Dundee  was  bow 
placed,  the  new  view  of  soeietj  which  was  pre- 
sented to  htm,  naturally  suggested  new  projects 
to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  ^irit.  The 
Uundrecfs  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their 
natioDsl  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies 
to  be  despised.  If  he  could  form  a  great  coali- 
tion of  clans,  if  he  could  muster  under  one  ban- 
ner ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardy  war- 
riors, if  he  could  induce  them  to  submit  to  tbe 
restraints  of  discipline,  what  a  career  might  be 
before  htm ! 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when 
Kibg  James  was  securely  seated  on  the  throne, 
had  never  been  regarded  with  muoh  respect  by 
Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chief,  however,  hated 
the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Mac- 
don  aid,  and  promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  Dundee  undertook 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  Keppooh  and  Inver- 
ness. The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  sum  which,  small  as  it  might  be  in  the  as- 
timation  of  the  goldsmiths  of  I^mbard  Street^ 
probably  exceeded  any  treasure  that  had  ever 
been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Coryarrick.  Half 
the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty,  by 
tho  inhabitants;  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have 
passed  his  word  for  the  remainder. f 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds 
with  the  Mackintoshes,  and  flattered  himself 
that  theUwo  wariike  tribes,  lately  arrayed 
against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight 
side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a 
Highland  feud.  About  the  rights  of  tl^e  con- 
tending Kings  neither  clan  knew  any  thing  or 
cared  any  thing.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  local  passions  and  interests.  What 
Argyle  was  to  Keppoeh,  Keppoeh  was  to  the 
Mackintoshes.  The  Maokintoebes  therefore  re- 
mained neutral;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Maophersons,  another  branch  of 
the  raoo  of  the  wild  cat.  This  wasT  not  Dun- 
dee*s  only  disappointment  The  Maokenzies, 
the  Frasers,  the  Grants,  the  Munros,  the 
Maekays,  the  Maoleods,  dwelt  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  territory  oi  Mao  Callum  More. 
They  had  no  dispute  with  him;  they  owed  no 
debt  to  him.;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dreifd 
the  increase  of  his  power.  They  therefore  did 
not  sympathise  with  his  alarmed  and  exaspe- 
rated neighbours,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
Join  the  confederacy  against  him.}  Tliase 
dilefk,  on' the  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to 
Inverary,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Campbell 
had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted 
Dundee  eageriy,  and  promised  to  meet  him  «t 
the  head  of  their  followers  on  the  eighteenth 


•  <*llar  did  •vMr,"  my»  Bftleuiw,  addrwdsff  jUmM, 
««h«  TInoaat  of  DaadM  tUak  of  co|i«  to  the  Hlfbtoadi 
wlthoat  ftirthar  ordtra  ttam  j<m,  tUl  a  pw^  wm  smU  to 


F  iM  tb»  BMrstIv*  nai  to  Jtfws  In  IraUnd  and  rwrivsd 
fey  him  July  7,  IMe.  It  Is  mmnw  th«  NaIiim  Papas.  Bm 
aboth«liMnolnari>uiidM»1714;  MmiAIm  of  Or  Ivan 


of  May.  During  the  fortnight  wliich  preceded 
that  day,  he  traversed  Badenoch  and  Athol,  an4 
exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  to 
rise  in  arms.  He  dashed  into  the  Lowlands 
with  his  horsemen*  surprised  Perth,  and  car- 
ried off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the 
mountains.  Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  had 
been  wandering  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  over  all 
the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles  round 
Ben  Nevis ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trysdng 

Elace  in  Loehaber  he  found  that  the  gathering 
ad  begun.   The  head  quarters  were  fixed  dose 
to  Lochiel's  house,  a  large  pile  built  entirely  of 
fir  wood,  and  eonsidersd  in  the  Highlands  as  a 
superb  palace.    Leohiel,  snrroun&d  by  more 
than  sir  hundred  broadswords,  was  there  to 
receive  his  guests.   Maimaghten  of  Maensghten 
and  Stewart  of  Appiu  were  at  the  muster  with 
their  little  elaas.    Maedonahl  of  Keppoeh  led 
the  warriors  who  had,  a  few  months  before, 
under  his  command,  put  to  flight  the  musketeers  • 
of  King  James.    Maedon^ld  of  Clanronald  was 
of  tender  years :  but  he  was  brought  to  the 
camp  by  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  Be^t  during 
the  minority.    The  youth  'was  attended  by  a 
picked  body  guard  oompoeed  of  his  own  ecu* 
sins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and  good  men 
of  their  hands.     Maodonald  of  GlengaTvy,  oca- 
spicuous  by  his  dark  l»row  and  his  lofty  stature, 
came. frouky  that  great  vall^  whe^  a  ohMuof 
lakes,  the»  unknown  to  fhme,  and  soaroely  set 
down  in  maps,  is  now  the  duly  highw^  of 
steam  vessels  passing  and  repassing  between 
the  Atlantio  and  the  Ckrman  Ocean.    None  of 
the  rulers  of  the  mountains  had  a  higher  sense 
of  his  personal  dignity,  or  wms  more  frequently 
engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs.     He 
generally  affected  in  iiis  manners  and  in  his 
housekeeping  a  mdeil^  beyond  that  of  his 
rude  neighbours,  and  professed  to  regard  the 
very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found  their 
way  from  the  civilised  parta  of  the  world  into 
the  Highlands  as  signs  of  the  «ffemioaoy  and 
degeneracy  of  the  Oaelio  noe.     But  on  this 
occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  tlie  splendour  of 
Saxon  warriors,  and  rode  on  lioraebaek  before 
his  four  hundred  plaided  eUnamen  in  a  steel 
cuirass  and  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold  laoe. 
Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a  lamentable 
and  horrible  end,  led  a-baatd  of  hardy  free- 
booters from  the  dreary  pass  of  Olencoe.   Some- 
what later  came  the  great  Hebridean  potentates. 
Maodonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  onnlent  and  pow- 
erful of  all  the  grandees  who  laid  daim  to  the 
lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles*  arrived  at  the 
head  of  seven  hundred  fi|^tin|^  mma  fh>m  Sky. 
A  fleet  of  long  boata  bronght  five  hundred 
Maeleans  from  Moil  under  tke  oommaad  of 
their  chief.  Sir  John  of  Duart.     A  fiar  more 
fbrmldable  anby  had  in  old  times  followed  his 
forefathers  to  battle.    But  tlio  power,  though 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  elan  hnd  been  broken  by 
the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Campbells.     Another 
band  of  Maeleans  arrived  under  a  valiant  leader, 
who  took  his  title  from  Leehbvjr,  whioh  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  Tellow  Lake.} 


ChaMion;Biloami^tM«molni;1lacacn7'aM«nQln.  Thtft 
nacTaUni  do  not  psrfMlj  acrat  with  andk  oUmt  or  vilh 
the  Intematton  vhletr  I  ObtahMd  tkom  InvemaM. 

t  Momoin  of  Dandae ;  Tuhat  to  MalTUIa,  lat  Jwm,  108^ 
in  the  Lmn  and  MelvUle  Bmis. 
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It  does  not  appear  thai  a  single  chief  who 
had  not  some  special  cause  to  dread  and  detest 
t&e  HoQse  of  Argyle  obeyed  Dundee's  summons. 
There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  belieTO  that 
the  chiefs  who  came  would   hare   remained 
quietlj  at  home  if  the  goremment  had  under- 
stood the  politics  of  the  Highlands.      Those 
politics  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
able  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from 
the  great  Highland  family  of  MackenxTe,  the 
Viscount    Tarbet      He    at    this    coiyuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melrille  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay 
in  conrersation,  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
of  the  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring 
on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  oItII  war,     There 
was,  Tarbet  said,  no    general    disposition  to 
insurrection  among  the  QaeL    Little  was  to  be 
apprehended   eren  from    those    popish    clans 
which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.     It 
was  notorious  that  the  ablest  and  most  actire 
of  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  themseWes 
not  at  all  about  the  questions  which  were  in 
dispute  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
Lochiel  in  particular,  whose  eminent  personal 
qualities  made  him  the  most  important  man 
among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for 
James  than  for  William.    If  the  Camerons,  the 
Macdbnalds,  and  the  Macleans  could  be  con- 
vinced that,  under  the  new  goTemment,  their 
estates  and  their  dignities  would  be  safe,  if  Mao 
Galium  More  would  make  some  concesMons,  if 
their  Majesties  would  take  on  themselyes  the 
payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might 
call  the  clans  to  arms ;  but  he  would  call  to 
little  purpose.    Rye  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  the 
Celtic  magnates;   and  in  truth,  though  that 
sum  might  seem  ludicrously  smidl  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger 
than  the  annual  gains  of  the  Qroom  of  the  Stole 
or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  it  might  well 
be  thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate 
who,  while  he  ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
and  could  bring  hundreds  of  warriors  into  the 
field,  had  perhaps  neyer  had  fifty  guineas  at 
OQce  in  his  coffers.* 

Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  SootUsh 
ministers  of  the  new  Soyereigns  as  a  yery 
doubtful  friepd,  his  adyice  was  not  altogether 
neglected.  It  was  resoWed  that  oyertures  such 
Wka  he  recommended  should  be  made  to  the 
malecontents.  Much  depended  on  the  choice 
o^  an  agent;  and  unfortunately  the  choice 
shoyred  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  hills  ^ere  understood  at  Edinburgh. 
A  Campbell  was  selected  for  the  office  of  gain- 
ing oyer  to  the  cause  of  Bang  William  men  whose 
only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that  he  coun- 
tenanced the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through 
BQch  a  channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at 
once  snares  and  insults.    After  this  it  was  to  no 


pendlx  to  th«  let  Pftrl.  of  Julj  14. 1690;  Memoln  of  Sir 
Mwmn  CuMToa.  A  ftw  toadiM  I  hare  taken  from  an 
Xnglidi  tnwiiktioa  of  aoow  latigMt  te  a  loat  aplB  poam 
wHtttto  In  Latin,  and  calM  the  Gninaii.  TbawritwwM 
a  zealoua  Jacobite  namod  PhUUppe.  I  have  leldom  mada 
nm  or  thb  Memoln  of  Dundee,  printed  In  1714,  and  nerer 
wttbmttaemeDiliilytef.  T^  witter  «mi  eartaMy  not,  as 
b«  pc«t«nda,  one  of  Dnndee^a  oOoen^  but  a  einpld  and 
%BOX«iit  Grub  Street  garreteer.  Be  ii  utterly  wrong  both 
M  to  tha  place  and  ag  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  KUHe- 
owiktau  ileaaytttefcMwaaftmghton  thebaaksoftlM 
^^oBtfiwUt  ud  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  was  fMMM  en  the 
tenhtf  of  the  Qany,  and  on  the  27th  of  Jn^.  jJler  ftrlaf 


purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel  and  Mao^ 
kay  to  Glengarry.  Lochiel  returned  no  aoswei^ 
to  Tarbet ;  and  Glengarry  returned  to  Maclsay 
a  coldly  civil  answer,  in  which  the  general  wa« 
advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.f 

Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  iA 
marching,  in  countermarching,  and  in  indecisive 
skirmishing.  He  afterwards  honestly  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired, 
during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  th« 
Continent,  was,  in  the  new  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  useless  to  him.  It  was  difficult 
in  such  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was 
impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Food  tot  aa 
invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wil- 
derness of  heath  and  shingle ;  nor  could  supplies 
for  many  days  be  transported  far  over  qnakiaff 
bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents.  The  gencw 
found  that  he  had  tired  his  men  and  their  horses 
almost  to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing. 
Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  ths 
greatest  use  to  him :  but  he  had  few  such  auxi- 
liaries. The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  late  govemmenti 
and  had  been  accused  of' conspiring  with  ths 
unfortunate  Eari  of  Argyle,  was  lealous  on  ths 
side  of  the  Reyolution.  Two  hundred  Mackays, 
animated  probably  by  fkmlly  feeling,  came  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  our  island,  where  at 
midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a 
commander  of  their  own  name :  but  in  general 
the  clans  wliich  took  no  part  in  the  Insurreotioii 
awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they 
should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, and  be  permitted  to  assist  in  plunder- 
ing the  oonauered. 

An  experience  of  Uttle  more  than  a  month 
satisfied  Mackay  that  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  the  Highlands  could  be  subdued.  It 
was  idle  to  run  after  the  mountaineers  up  and 
down  their  mountains.  A  cbidn  oC  fortresses 
must  be  built  in  the  most  important  situations, 
and  must  be  well,  garrisoned.  The  place  with 
which  the  general  proposed  to  begin  was  Inver* 
lochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  stood  and  still  stand.  This  post  was  close 
to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  o-^ 
the  country  occupied  by  the  discontented  clana 
A  strong  foree  stationed  there,  and  supported, 
if  necessary,  by  ships  of  war,  would  elrectually 
oTerawe  at  once  the  Maodonalds,  the  Camerons, 
and  the  Macleans.  { 

While  Mackay  was  representing  in  his  letters 
to  the  oouncH  at  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  plan,  Dundee  was  contending  with 
difficulties  which  all  his  energy  and  dexterity 
could  not  completely  overcom*. 

The  Highlanders,  while  tiiey  continued  to  bs 
a  nation  living  under  a  pecnlisr  poli^,  were  in 
one  sense  better  and  in  another  sense  worss 
fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any  other  nation 


sneh  a  upedmen  of  Inaeeuraqj  m  this.  It  would  be  idle  Id 
point  out  minor  Unndare. 

f  Vrom  a  Itttar  of  AaeUbdd  Bad  of  Ainto  te  iMde^ 
daK  which  bean  date  thattth  or  Jane,  MM,  It  appears 
that  a  hundred  thoniand  maiks  floote,  little  more  thaq 
live  thousand  pounds  sterlias,  woold,  at  that  thaoi  hats 
MflsSednUthaitaiBMfl"'     '"       ~~ 


rlyi 
his  aelchhous. 

t  ICaekay'i  liemoln:  Tkrbet  to  Xelvilj^  Jane  L 1601^ 
in  the  Imn  aad  IMvflll*  Vapen;  ItaiSU  te  IM|M% 
JvneSr.tatlMNahneiasM.  / 
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in  £uropc.  The  initiTidual  Celt  was  morally 
and  physically  well  qualified  for  war,  and  espe- 
cially for  war  in  so  wild  and  ragged  a  country 
as  his  own.  He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet, 
patient  of  cold,  of  hanger,  and  of  fatigue.  Up 
steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,,  he 
aoTod  as  easily  as  the  French  household  troops 
paced  along  the  great  road  from  Versailles  to 
Marli.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wea- 
pons and  to  the  sight  of  blood :  he  was  a  fen- 
cer;  he  was  a  marksman ;  and,  before  he  had 
ever  stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more 
than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into 
a  soldier,  so  a  tribe  of  Celts  was  easily  turned 
into  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  All  tha^  was  neces- 
sary was  that  the  military  organization  should 
be  conformed  to  the  patriarchal  organization. 
The  Chief  most  be  Colonel:  his  uncle  or  his 
brother  must  be  M^jor:  the  tacksmen,  who 
formed  what  may  be  called  the  peerage  of  the 
littll  community,  must  be  the  Captains:  the 
company  of  each  Captain  must  consist  of 
those  p<Muants  who  lived  on  his  livnd,  and  whose 
names,  faces,  connections,  and  characters,  were 
perfectly  known  to  him:  the  subaltern  officers 
must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassels, 
proud  of  the  Eagle's  feather:  the  henchman 
was  an  exceVent  orderly :  the  hereditary  piper 
and  his  sons  formed  the  band:  and  the  clan 
became  at  once  a  regiment  In  such  a  regi- 
ment was  found  from  the  first  moment  that 
exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  in  which  the 
strength  of  regular  armies  consists.  Every 
man,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  in  his  proper 
place,  and  knew  that  place  perfectly.  It  was 
z\ot  necessary  to  impress  by  threats  or  by  pnn- 
iihment  on  the  nawlj  enlisted  troops  the  duty 
of  regarding  as  their  head  him  whom  they  had 
regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  thej  could 
remember  anything.  Every  private  had,  from 
infancy,  respected  his  corporal  much  and  his 
Captain  more,  and  had  almost  adored  his 
Colonel.  There  was  therefore  no  danger  of 
mutiny.  There  was  as  little  'danger  of  deser- 
tion. Indeed  the  very  feelings  which  most 
powerfully  impel  other  soldiers  to  desert  kept 
the  Highlander  to  hid  standard.  If  he  left  it, 
whither  was  he  to  go?  All  his  kinsmen,  all 
his  friendsi  were  arrayed  round  it  To  sepa- 
rate himself  from  It  was  to  separate  hiquself 
for  ever  from  bis  family,  and  to  incur  all  the 
misery  of  that  very  homesickness  which,  in  regu- 
lar armies,  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond 
at  the  risk  of  stripes  and  of  death.  When  these 
things  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought 
■trance  that  the  Highland  clans  should  have 
occasionally  acUeyed  great  martial  exploits. 
.  Bat  those  very  institutions  which  made  a 
tribe  of  Highlanders,  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  all  subject  to  the  same  ruler,  so 
formidable  in  battle,  disqualified  the  nation 
for  war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  turn  clans  into  efficient  regiments; 
but  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  combine 
flie§e  Tegimetils  in  neb  a  manner  as  to  form 
$Xi  efficient  army.  From  the  shepherds  and 
iierdsmen  who  fought  in  the  ranks  up  to  the 
Mefs,  all  was  harmony  and  erder.  Every 
ttan  looked  np  to  ,his  immediate  superior, 
•nd  aiU  leoked  op  to  the  eommon  bead.  Bat 
frith  the  chief  this  ebata  of  subordination 
0tkML  *^e^eir  mrty  how  tc  goTcni,  and  had 


never  learned  to  obey.     Even  to  royal  procW 
mations,  even  to  Acts  of  rnrlianicut.  he  iras 
accustomed  to  yield  obedience  only  when  the^ 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  bin  own  incli- 
nations.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  be 
would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  respect 
which  he  ^as  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  the 
supreme  authority.     lie  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  order 
which  he  received.     Of  his  brother  chiefs,  some 
were  his  enemies  and  some  his  rivals.    It  was 
hardly  possible  to  keep  him   from  affronting 
them,  or  to  convince  him  that  they  were  not 
affronting  him.     All  his  followers  sympathized 
with  all  his  animosities,  considered  his  honour 
as  their  own,  and  were  ready  at  his  whistle  to 
array  themselves  round  him  in  arms  against  the 
commander  in  chief.    There  was  therefore  very 
little  chance  that  by  any  contrivance  any  five 
clans  could  be  induced  to  co-aperate  lieartily 
with  one  another  during  a  long  campaign.    The 
best  chance,  however,  was  when  they  were  led 
by  a  Saxon.     It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
great  actions   performed  by  the   Highlanders 
during  our  civil  wars  was  performed,  under  the 
command  of  a  Highlander.     Some  writers  have 
mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  that  those  cap- 
tains, though  not  themselves  of  Gaelic  race  or 
speech,  should  have  been  able  to  form  and  direct 
confederacies  of  Gaelic  tribes.     But  i;i  truth  it 
was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  Dundee 
were  not  Highlanders,  that  they  were  able  to 
lead  armies  composed  of  Highland  clans.     Had 
Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Cameron s,  the  Mac- 
donalds  would  never  have   submitted  to  his 
authority.     Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Clan- 
ronald,  he  would  never  hare  been  obeyed  by 
Glengarry.    Haughty  and  punctilious  men,  who 
scarcely  acknowledged  the   King  to  be  thcnr 
superior,  would  not  have  endured  the  superiority 
of  a  neighbour,  an  equal,  a  competitor.     They 
could  far  mote  easily  bear  the  pte-eminence  of 
a  distinguished  strangen     Yet  even  to  such  a 
stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and 
a  very  precarious  authority.  To  bring  a  chief  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  (o  shoot  him,  to  cashier  him, 
to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly,  was 
impossible.    Macdonald  of  Keppoch  or  Maclean 
of  Duart  would  have  struck  dead  any  officer 
who  had  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  to 
consider  himself  as  under  arrest ;  and  hundreds 
of  claymores  would  instantly  have  been  drawn 
to  protect  the  murderer.     All  that  was  left  to 
the  commander  under  whom  these  potentates 
condescended  to  serve  was  to  argiie  with  them, 
to  supplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe 
them ;  and  it  was  only  during  a  abort  dme  that 
any  human  skill  could  preserve  harmony  by 
these  means.     For  every  chief  thought  himself 
entitled  to  peculiar  observance ;    and   it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  pay  marked  court  to  any 
one  without  disobliging  the  rest.     The  general 
fonnd  himself  merely  the  president  of  a  congress 
of  petty  kings.    He  was  perpetually  called  upoa 
to  hear  and  to  compeoe  disputes  .ibeut  pedigrees, 
about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoil. 
^is  decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  offend 
somebody.    At  any  memrnt  Ke  might  hear  that 
his  ri^ht  wing  had  fired  on  his  centre  in  pur- 
suance of  some  quarrel  tivo  hundred  years  old, 
or  that  ft  whole  battalion  liad  inarched  back  to 
its  native  glen,  because  another  battalion  hsd 
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"betMi  pnt  in  the  post  of  honour.  A  Htghluid 
barii  might  easily  have  found  in  the  blfetory  of 
the  ycnr  1689  sabjeets  verj  similftr  to'  thoee 
with  which  the  war  of  Troy  furnished  the  great 
poets  of  antiqaity.  One  day  Aehilles  is  BuHen, 
keeps  his  tent,  ahd  annoanoes  his  intention  to 
depart  with  all  his  men.  The  next  day  Ajax  is 
storming  about  the  eamp,  and  threatening  to 
eut  the  throat  of  Ulysses. 

Hence  it  was  that,  thongh  the  Highlanders 
nchiered  some  great  exploits  in  the  ciril  wars 
of  the  se? enteenth  century,  those  exploits  left 
no  trace  which  could  be  discerned  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  Victories  of  strange  and 
almost  portentous  splendour  produced  all  the 
consequences  of  defeat.  Veteran  soldiers  and 
ftateemen  were  bewildered  by  those  suddeti 
turns  of  fortune.  It  was  incredible  that  undis- 
ciplined men  should  haye  performed  such  feats 
of  arms.  It  was  incredible  that  such  feats  of 
arms,  having  been  performed,  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  conquered 
and  the  submission  of  the  conquerors.  Mont- 
rose, having  passed  rapidly  from  victory  to 
victory,  WAS,  in  the  ftiTl  career  of  success,  sud- 
denly abandoned  by  his  followers.  Local  Jea- 
lousies and  local  interests  had  brought  his  army 
together.  Local  Jealousies  and  local  interests 
dissolved  it.  The  Gordons  left  him  because 
they  fancied  that  he  neglected  them  for  the 
Macdonalds.  The  Macdonalds  left  him  because 
they  wanted  to  plunder  the  Campbells.  The 
force  which  had  once  seemed  sufficient  to  decide 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  melted  away  In  a  few 
days ;  and  the  victories  of  Tippemniir  and  Kil- 
syth were  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philip- 
baugh.  Dundee  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
experience  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  one  fortnight,  his  history 
would  have  been  the  history  of  Montit)9e  retold. 

Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  in  Lochaber,  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a  regular 
army.  He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
this  question.  His  opinion  was  supported  by 
«ll  the  oflBcers  who  bad  Joined  him  from  the 
low  country.  Distinguished  among  them  were 
James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  James 
Galloway,  Lord  Dunkeld.  The  Oeltio  chiefs 
took  the  other  side.  Lochiei,  the  ablest  among 
them,  was  their  spokesman,  and  argued  the 
point  with  much  ingenuity  and  natuhil  elo- 
quence. "Our  system," — ^such  was  the  sub- 
Btance  of  his  reasoning,— ^*' may  not  be  the 
best :  but  we  were  bred  to  it  from  childhood : 
we  understand  it  perfectly :  it  is  suited  to  our 
peculiar  institutions,  feelings,  and  manners. 
Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the 
expertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.  Making 
war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and 
awkward  recruits.  To  turn  ns  into  soldiers 
like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Turenne  would  be 
the  business  of  years :  and  we  have  not  even 
weeks  to  spare.  We  have  time  enough  to  un- 
learn our  own  "discipline,  but  not  time  enough 
to  learn  yours."  Dundee,  with  high  compli- 
ments to  Iiochiel,  declared  himself  convinced, 
and  perhaps  was  convinced :  for  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise  old  chief  were  by  no  means  without 
weight* 

*  Memolrt  of  Sir  Ewaa  bunoron. 


Tet  some  Celtio  usages  of  war  were  siieh  m 
Dundee  coald  not  tolerate.  Cruel  as  he  wa«/ 
bis  cruelty  always  had  a  method  and  a  purpose 
He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  wi» 
some  ohiefk  who  remained  neutral ;  and  hn 
oarefoUy  avoided  every  act  which  could  "goad 
them  into  open  hostility.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  polioy  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of  James; 
but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing'  to  the 
wild  marauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied 
round  his  banner  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profitable  forays  and  wreaking  old 
grudges.  Keppooh  especially,  whe  hated  the 
Mackintoshes  much  more  than  he  loved  the 
Stuarts,  not  only  plundered  the  territory  of  hi« 
enemies,  but  burned  whatever  he  oould  not 
oarry  away.  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wraUi 
by  the  sight  of  the  blaring  dwellings.  ••  I  would 
rather,"  he  said,  •*  carry  a  musket  in  a  respeof- 
able  regiment  than  be  captain  of  sooh  a  gang 
of  thievee."  Punishment  was  of  course  out 
of  the  question.  Indeed  it  may  be  oonsideTed 
as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general's  inflnenea 
that  Coll  of  the  Cows  deigned  to  apologise  for 
conduct  for  which  in  a  well  governed  army  he 
wouM  have  been  shot.f 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  WHUan, 
tfaeir  property  was  considered  as  fair  priia. 
Their  tenritory  wiis  invaded  by  a  party  of 
Oamerons:  a  skirmish  took  place;  some  blood 
was  shed ;  and  mai)^  cattle  were  carried  off  to 
Dundee's  camp,  where  provisions  were  greatly 
needed.  This  raid  produced  a  quarrel,  th« 
history  of  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army. 
Among  those  who  were  tiain  in  resisting  the 
Camerons  was  a  Maedonald  of  the  Glengarry 
branch,  who  had  long  resided  among  the  Grants^ 
had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant, 
snd  had  absented  himself  fremr  the  master  of 
his  tribe.  Thongh  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  against  the  Gaelic  code  of  honour  and 
morality,  his  kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred 
tie  which  he  had  forgotten.  Good  or  bad,  ho 
was  bone  of  their  bone :  he  was  flesh  of  their 
flesh;  and  he  should  have  been  reserved  fbr 
their  jusdoe.  The  name  which  he  bore,  the 
blood  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,^  should  hav« 
been  his  protection.  Glengarry  in  a  rage  went 
to  Dundee  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Loehiel 
and  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.  Dundee  replied 
that  the  nnfbrtunate  gentleman  who  had  falleii 
was  a  traitor  to  the  dan  as  well  as  to  the  King. 
Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the  person  of 
an  enemy,  a  combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held 
inviolable  on  account  of  his  name  and  descent? 
And,  even  if  wrong  had  been  done,  how  was  ft 
to  be  redressed  ?  Half  the  army  must  slaagb- 
ter  the  other  half  before  a  linger  oould  be  laid 
on  Loehiel.  Glengarry  went  away  raging  like 
a  madman.  Since  his  oomplaints  were  disre- 
garded by  those  who  ought  to  right  him,  he 
would  right  himself;  he  would  draw  out  his 
men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  murdereiyi 
of  his  cousin.  During  some  time  he  wcfuld 
listen  to  no  expoetnlatUm.  When  he  wae  r»> 
minded  that  Loohiers  followenwere  in  number 
nearly  double  of  the  Glengarry  men,  **  No  malK 
ter,'*  he  cried,  "one  Maedonald  is  worth  two 
Camerons."  Had  Loehiel  been  equally  irritalrte 
and  boaetftil,  it  It  probable  that  the  highland 
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iftSQntctkm  woidd  hare  fitM  Utile  more  iaeon- 
'  ble  to  tho  gorenmicnt,  mid  thftt  tho  rebels  would 
bave  perished  obsourelj  in  the  wilderaeM'  by 
one  another's  claymoree.  But  natiure  bad  be- 
fftoved  on  bim  in  large  meosore  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  thoogh  fortune  bad  bidden  those 
gaalities  in  aa  obscare  comer  of  the  world. 
He  saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling: 
bis  own  obaraoter  for  eeurage  had  long  been 
eeUbtished;  and  his  temper  was  under  strict 
government.  The  foxy  of  Glengarry,  not  being 
inflamed  by  any  flresb  proTocation,  rapidly 
abated.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  sns- 
pecied  that  be  had  never  been  quite  so  pugna- 
oious  as  be  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  bis 
blaster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  bis  own  dig- 
fnty  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers.  Howerer  this 
might  be,  the  quarrel  was  eomposed ;  and  the 
two  chiefs  met,  with  the  outwani  show  of  cin- 
tity,  at  the  general's  table.* 

What  Dundee  saw  of  bis  Oeltio  allies  must 
bave  made  bim  desirous  to  bays  in  bis  army 
tome  troops  on  whose  obedience  be  could  de- 
pend, and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  firom  their 
•olonel,  turn  their  arms  against  their  general 
and  their  king.  He  acoordingly,  during  the 
ffK>atbs  of  May  and  June,  sent  to  DuUin  a 
•ttocession  of  letters  earnestly  imploring  assist- 
ance. If  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  three 
thousand,  regular  soldiers  were  now  sent  to 
Loebftber,  be  trusted  that  bis  Mi^esty  would 
soon  bold  a  eourt  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a 
force  might  be  spared  hardly  admitted  of  a 
doubt.  The  authority  of  James  was  at  that 
time  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
except  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne  and  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Londonderry.  He  had  in  that 
kingdom  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  An 
eighth  part  of  such  an  army  would  scarcely  be 
missed  there,  and  might,  united  with  the  dans 
which  were  in  insurrection,  effect  great  things 
iu  Scotland. 

Dundee  reeelTed  snob  answers  to  bis  applica- 
tions as  encouraged  bim  to  hope  that  a  large 
And  well  appointed  force  would  soon  be  sent 
from  Ulster  tp  join  bim-  Ue  did  not  wish  to 
try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  succours 
nrriTed.f  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
weary  of  marching  to  and  fro  in  a  desert  His 
men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  withdraw 
from  the  hill  country ;  and  William  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

In  June  therefore  the  ciril  war  was,  as  If  by 
tconcert  between  the  generals,  completely  sus- 
peiKled.  Dundee  remained  in  Lochaber,  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and 
supplies  frem  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for 
•bim  to  keep  his  Highlanders  together  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  A  vast  extent  of  moor  and  moun- 
tain was  required  to  furnish  food  for  so  many 
mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  back  to 
their  own  glens,  having  promised  to  reassemble 
on  the  first  summons. 

Meanwhile  Mackay 's  soldiers,  exhausted  by 
severe  exertions  and  privations,  were  taking 
tbeir  ease  in  quarters  scattered  over  the  low 
eountrj  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.  Mackay 
bimself  was  at  £Uinbui^  and  was  urging  tbe 
ministers  there  to  famish  him  with  the  means 
of  cons^uctiiig  a  chain  of  fortifications  among 
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the  Orampians.    Tbe  ministers  had,  it  shoeU 
seem,  miscalculated  their  military  reaouroe& 
It  had  been  ex|pected  that  tbe  CampbeUs  woald 
take  tbe  field  in  such  force  as  would  balaace 
tbe  whole  strength  of  the  clans  which  marched  ^ 
under  Dundee.    It  had  also  been  expected  that 
the  Covenanters  of  tho  West  would  hasten  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  King  WiUian. 
.Both  expectations  were  disappointed.    Argyle 
bad  found  bis  principality  devastated,  and  lus 
tribe  disarmed  and  disorganized.    A  couBider- 
able  time  must  elapse  before  his  standard  would 
be  surrounded  by  an  array  such  as  his  fore- 
fathers h|Ml  led  to  battle.     The  Covenanters  of 
the  West  were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist 
They  were  assuredly  not  wanting  in  courage; 
and  they  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred.    In 
their  part  of  the  country  the  memoiy  of  his 
cruelty  was  still  fresh.    Every  village  had  ill 
own  tale  of  blood.    The  greyheaded  father  wss 
missed  in  one  dwelling,  the  hopeful  stripling  in 
another.    It  was  remembered  but  too  well  bow 
tbe  dragoons  bad  stalked  into  the  peasant's 
cottage,  cursing  and  damning  him,  themselvesi 
and  eacb  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing 
from  the  ingle  nook  bis  grandmotber  of  eighty, 
and  thrusting  their  hands  into  tbe  bosom  of  his 
daughter  of  sixteen;  bow  the  adjuration  had 
been  tendered  to  him ;  how  be  had  folded  his 
arms  and  said  •*  God's  will  be  done" ;  how  the 
Colonel   had   called   for   a    file  witb  loaded 
muskets ;  and  bow  in  three  minutes  the  good- 
man  of  the  bouse  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool 
of  blood  at  bis  own  door. .  Tbe  seat  of  the 
mar^  was  still  vacant  at  tbe  fireside;  and 
eveiy  child  could  point  out  bis  grave  still  green 
amidst  tbe  heath.     When  the  people  of  this 
region  oalled  tbeir  oppressor  n  servant  of  the 
devil,  they  were   not   speaking    figuratively. 
They  believed  that  betweeu  tbe  bad  man  and 
tbe  bad  angel  there  was  n  dose  alliance  oa 
definite  terms ;  that  Dundee  bad  bound  himself 
to  do  tbe  work  of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for 
high  purposes,  bell  was  permitted  to  protest 
its  slave  tiU  tbe  measure  of  his  guilt  ahould  be 
fulL  .   But,  intensely  as  these  men  abhorred 
Dundee,  most  of  them  bad  n  scruple  about 
drawing  the  sword  for  William.     A  great  meet- 
ing-was held  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas; 
and  the  question  was  propounded,  whether,  at 
a  time  when  war  was  in  the  land,  nnd  when  an 
Irish  invasion  was  expeoted,  it  were  not  a  duty 
to  take  arms.      Tbe  debate   wns  sharp  and 
tumultuous.    The  orators  on  one  side  a4)ved 
tbeir  brethren  not  to  incur  the  curse  denounced 
against  the  inbabitants  gf  Meros,  wbo  came  not 
to  tbe  help  of  the  Lord  against  tbe  mighty. 
The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against 
sinful  associations.     There  were  malignanto  in 
William's  army :  Mackay 's  own  orthodoxy  was 
problematical:   to  take  miUtnry  service  with 
such  comrades,  and    under    aucb  n   general, 
would  be  n  sinful  association.     At  length,  after 
much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great  confusion, 
a  vote  was    ti3icn;    and  the    minority  pro- 
nounced that  to  take  military  service  would 
be  a  sinful  association.     There  was  bowever 
a  large  minori^;  and,  from  nmong  tbe  mem- 
bers  of   this    minority,   tbe    £arl   of   Anga3 
was  able  to  raise  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  huA- 

t  Dandes  to  Melfort,  Jna»  27, 1688. 
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dmd  and  fixty  yeftit,  knowa.  hj  th« 
of  the  CuBeronian  Begiment  The  fint  laeu- 
teaant  Colonel  was  Cleland»  that  implaeable 
avenger  of  blood  who  had  driTon  Dundee  from 
the  QonYention.  There  was  no  email  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks;  for  manj  West  country 
Whigs,  who  did  not  Uiink  it  absolutely  sinful  to 
enlist,  stood  out  for  terms  subyerslve  of  all 
military  .discipline.  Some  woold  not  serre 
under  any  colonel»  major,  captain,  seijeant,  or 
eOrporaU  who  was  not  ready  to  sign  the  Cotc- 
nant.  Others  insisted  that,  if  it  should  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  offi- 
cer who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late 
reign,  he  should  at  least  qualify  himself  for  com- 
mand by  publicly  confessing  his  sin  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment.  Most,  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by 
dexterous  management  to  abate  much  of  their 
demands.  Yet  the  new  regiment  had  a  rery 
peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were  all  rigid 
Puritans.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  peti- 
tion the  Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  lioen* 
tiousness,  and  profaneness  might  be  severely 
punished.  Their  own  conduct  must  have  been 
exemplary :  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
extravagant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was 
that  of  huszaing  on  the  King's  birthday.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  with  the  military 
organization  of  the  corps  should  be  interwoven 
the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Kach  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder ;  and  the 
elders  were,  with  the  chaplain,  to  form  an  ecde- 
aaastieal  coi^  for  the  suppression  of  immorality 
and  heresy.  Elders,  however,  were  not  ap* 
pointed :  but  a  noted  hill  preacher,  Alexander 
Shields,  was  called  to  the  office  of  chaplain. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  fanaticism  can 
be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  writings  of  Shields. 
According  to  him,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christiai^  ruler  to  persecute  to  the 
death  every  heterodox  subject,  and  the  first 
duty  of  extrj  Christian  subject  to  poniard  a 
heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scot- 
land an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the 
enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm. 
The  extreme  Covenanters  protested  against  his 
defection  as  vehemently  as  he  had  protested 
against  the  Black  Indulgence  and  the  oath  of 
pupremacy,  and  pronounced  every  man  who 
entered  Ang;us*8  regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked 
confederacy  with  midignants.* 

Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  DsUen,  after 
holding  out  more  than  two  months.  Both  the 
defence  and  the  attack  had  been  languidly  con- 
ducted. The  Duke  of  Oordon,  unwilling  to 
incur  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose 
mercy  his  lands  and  life  might  soon  be,  did  not 
<shooae  to  batter  the  city.  The  assailants,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  on  their  operations  with 
ao  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  a 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between 
the  Jacobites  within  the  citadel  and  Uie  Jacob- 
ites without    Strange  stories  were  told  of  the 


•  Sm  VUChfal  OoBtsodtafft  DIfeplAyed.  paHiealariy  the 
proeaadlnci  of  April »  ftii4  90,  aad  of  Hay  13  and  14, 1689 ; 
tb«  petition  to  Parliament  drawn  up  bj  the  regimtnt,  on 
JToly  18. 1689;  the  protestation  of  8lr  Robert  Ilamnton  of 
Korember  6^  1689;  and  the  admonltorr  EpUUe  to  the  Re- 
^iznent,  dated  March  7r,16M.  The  SodetjrMopla^a*  thej 
•■lied  theoMelve^  Mam  to  have  been  eepedally  Aoeked  bj 
Oam  way  la  whieh  tte  Kiag^e  hirthdar  had  Immi  kapt 


polite  and  facetious  messages  which 
between  the  besieged  and  the  besiegen.  On 
one  occasion  Qordon  sent  to  inform  the  magis- 
trates that  he  was  going  to  fire  a  salute  on 
account  of  some  news  which  he  had  received  from 
Ireland,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  that  his  guns  would  not  be  loaded 
with  ball.  On  another  occasion,  his  drums  beat 
a  parley :  the  white  flag  was  hung  out :  a  con- 
ference took  place;  and  he  gravely  informed 
the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumbed 
to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let  him  have  a 
few  more  packs.  H|s  friends  established  a 
telegraph  by  means  of  which  they  conversed 
with  him  across  the  lines  of  sentinels.  From  a 
window  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
tbose  gigantic  houses,  a  few  of  which  still  darken 
the  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was  hung  out 
when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when 
things  went  ill.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give 
more  detailed  information,  a  board  was  held  up 
inscribed  with  capital  letters  so  large  that  Uiey 
could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be  read  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  Agents  laden  with 
letters  and  fresh  provisions  managed,  in  varioue 
disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross  the 
sheet  of  water  which  then  lay  on  the  north  of 
the  fortress  and  to  clamber  up  the  precipitona 
ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  frodi  a  particu- 
lar half  moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  another 
of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up  the  rock. 
But  at  length  the  supplies  were  exhausted ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  capitulate.  Favourable 
terms  were  readily  granted:  the  garrison 
marched  out ;  and  the  keys  were  delivered  up 
amidst  the  aoolamations  of  a  great  multitude 
of  burgher8.f 

But  the  government  had  far  more  acrimoni- 
ous and  more  pertinacious  enemies  in  the  Par- 
liament House  than  in*  the  Castle.  IVhen  the 
Estates  reassembled  after  their  acyoumment, 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  dis- 
played with  the  wontod  pomp  in  the  hall  as 
types  of  the  absent  sovereign.  Hamilton  rode 
in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the  High  Street  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner;  and  Crawford  took 
lus  seat  as  President.  Two  Acts,  one  turning 
the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  other 
recognising  William  and  Mary  as  King  and 
Queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched  with 
the  sceptre ;  and  then  the  conflict  of  factions 
began.t 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which 
Montgomeiy  had  organized  was  irresistibly 
strong.  Though  made  up  of  many  conflicting 
elements.  Republicans,  Whigs,  Tories,  zealous 
Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted  for  a 
tiorn  as  one  man,  and  drew  to  Itself  a  multituile 
of  Inose  mean  and  timid  politicians  who  natu- 
rally gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party.  The 
friends  of  tho  government  were  few  and  dis- 
united. Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  hnd  always 
been  unstable ;  and  he  yas  now  discontented. 


**  Wb  hope,**  they  vroCo,  "ye  are  against  obeerrlns  anAl- 
Teraary  daye  an  well  aa  we.  and  that  ye  will  mourn  tor 
what  ye  have  doni*."  Aa  tn  tht»  opinions  and  tempos  of 
Alexander  Shlulds.  eoe  hl«  Hind  Let  Loostt. 

t  Slejre  of  the  Caatle  of  Kdinburj^h.  printed  ftjr  the  Baa- 
aal^ne  Clnb;  Loud.  Oaa..  June  10  rM)).  1CS9. 
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He  held  indeed  the  big^eet  pUoe  to  wliieli  a 
•abject  could  aspire.  Bat  be  ioiagined  that  he 
bad  on\y  the  show  of  power  while  others  en- 
Joyed  the  substance,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see 
thoie  of  wbom  be  was  jealous  thwarted  and  an- 
noyed. He  did  not  absolutely  betray  the  prince 
whom  he  represented ;  but  be  sometimes  tam- 
pered with  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  some- 
times did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  serrice  df  the  Crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  laws  for  the  mitigating  or  re- 
moving of  numerous  grievances,  and  pardca- 
lariy  to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  re- 
forming the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  and  to  a  law  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian Church  GoTemment*  But  it  mattered 
not  what  his  instructions  were.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Club  were  bent  on  finding  a  caose  of  quarrel. 
The  propositions  of  the  OoTemment  touching 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  contemptuously 
rejected.  Hamilton  wrote  to  London  for  fresh 
directions ;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left 
little  more  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic 
Committee,  was  sent  back.  But  the  second 
plan,  though  such  as  would  have  contented 
incUcious  and  temperate  reformers,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  first.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the 
Club  laid  on  the  table  a  law  which  interdicted 
the  King  f^om  ever  employing  in  any  public 
office  any  person  who  bad  ever  borne  any  part 
in  any  proceeding  inconsistent  with  the  Claim 
of  Right,  or  who  had  ever  obstructed  or  retard- 
ed any  good  design  of  the  Estates.  This  law, 
uniting,  within  a  very  short  compass,  almost  all 
the  faults  which  a  law  can  have,  was  well  known 
te  be  aimed  at  the  new  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  at  his  son  the  new  Lord 
Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and  power  made 
them  objects  of  envy  to  every  disappointed  can- 
didate for  office.  That  thev  were  new  men,  the 
first  of  their  i-ace  who  had  risen  to  distinction, 
and  that  nevertheless  they  had,  by  the  mere 
force  of  ability,  become  as  important  in  the 
state  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  was  a  thought  which  galled  the  hearts 
of  many  needy  and  haughty  patricians.  To 
the  Whigs  of  Scotland  the  Dalrymples  were 
what  Halifkx  and  Cacrmarthen  were  to  the 
'Whigs  of  England.  Neither  the  exile  of  Sir 
James,  nor  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  John  had 
promoted  the  Revolution,  was  received  as  an 
atonement  for  old  delinquency.  They  bad  both 
served  the  bloody  and  idolatrous  House.  They 
had  both  oppressed  the  people  of  Qod.  Their 
late  repentance  might  perhaps  give  them  a  fair 
claim  to  pftrdon,  but  surely  gave  them  no  right 
to  honours  nnd  rewards.        t 

The  friends  of  the  government  in  rain 
attempted  to  divert  the  Attention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment from  the  business  of  persecuting  the  Dal- 
rymple  family  to  the  important  and  pressing 
question  of  Church  Government.  They  said 
that  the  old  system  had  been  abolished ;  that 
no  other  system  had«been  substituted ;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  established 
religion  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to 
an  anarchy  which  was  daily  producing  dit- 

*  Tb«  lasUroetiout  will  Ue  foaml  tmtmg  th«  Somtn 
TnetM. 

t  Asto  0ir  Piitrkk**  rtewn.  cm  hit  tott«r  of  Um  7th  of 
Juot,  ftod  Lockhari'i  totter  of  tba  llih  of  July,  hi  ths 


I  asters  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club 
t  were  not  to  be  so  drawn  away  from  their  object 
!  It  was  moved  and  resolved  that  the  coosidera- 
*  tion  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  postponed 
!  till  secular  affairs  had  been  settled.  The  nnjiut 
and  absnrd  Act  of  IneapaciuUon  was  carried 
by  seventy  fisur  voices  to  twenty  four.  Another 
rote  still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  Houss 
of  Stair  speedily  followed.  The  Pariiament  laid 
elaim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  Jodgea, 
and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the  ngnet, 
in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  id- 
ministration  of  justice,  till  this  claim  should  be 
allowed.  It  was  plain  from  what  passed  in 
debate  that,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  hsd 
begun  with  the  Court  of  Session,  they  did  not 
mean  to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  others  led  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  ths 
appointment  of  any  great  public  functionary. 
Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed,  both  in  speech  tnd 
in  writing,  his  opinion  that  the  whole  patronagt 
of  the  realm  ought  to  be  transferred  from  th« 
Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place  of  Trea- 
surer, of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  vacant, 
the  Parliament  ought  to  submit  two  or  tbrei 
names  to  his  Majesty  t  and  one  of  those  namei 
his  Msjesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  select f 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused 
to  grant  any  supply  till  their  Acta  should  hate 
been  touched  with  the  sceptre.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  was  at  length  so  much  pro- 
voked by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long 
temporising,  he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts 
which  were  in  themselves  unobjectionable,  and 
to  which  his  instructions  empowered  him  to 
consent  This  state  of  things  would  have  ended 
in  some  great  convuViion,  if  the  King  of  Scot- 
land had  not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater 
and  more  opulent  kingdom.  Charles  the  Fint 
had  never  found  any  parliament  at  Westminster 
more  unmanageable  than  William,  during  this 
session,  found  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  pOwer  of  the  parliament 
at  Edinburgh  to  put  on  William  such  a  pressun 
as  the  parliament  at  Westminster  had  put  on 
Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no 
choice  except  to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by 
unconstitutional  means.  But  a  refusal  of  sup- 
plies at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no  such  dilem- 
ma. The  largest  sum  that  he  could  hope  to 
receive  from  Scotiand  in  a  year  was  less  than 
what  he  received  from  England  every  fortnight 
He  had  therefore  only  to  entrench  himself 
within  the  limits  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  there  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  boom 
favourable  conjuncture  should  arrive.  { 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Par> 
liament  House,  the  civil  war  in  the  Highlands, 
having  been  during  a  few  weeks  suspended, 
broke  forth  again  more  violentiy  than  before. 
Since  the  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argyle  had 
been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power 
with  the  Marquess  of  Athol.  The  district  from 
which  he  took  his  titie,  and  of  which  he  might 
ahmost  be  called  the  eoToreign,  was  in  extent 
larger  than  an  ordinary  eonnty,  and  was  mon 
fertile,  more  diligenUy  cultivated,  and  moif 


L«v«i  sad  lf«lvtlis  Paiwia. 
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tbickly  peopled  tban  the  greftter  part  of  the 
Highlands.     Thfi  men  who  followed  his  banner 
were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  all 
the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were, 
in  Btreogth  and  courage,  inferior  to  no  tribe  in 
the  mountains.    But  the  clan  had  been  made 
insignificant  by  the  insignificance  of  the  chief. 
The  Marquess  was  the  falsest,  the  most  fickle, 
the  most  pusillanimous,  of  mankind.     Already, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had  been 
several  times  a  Jacobite,  and  scTcral  times  a 
Williamite.      Both  Jacobites   and  Williamites 
regarded  him  with  contempt  and  distrust,  which 
respect  for  his  Immense  power  prevented  them 
*  from  fully  expressing.     After  repeatedly  vow- 
ing fidelity  to  both  parties,  and  repeatedly  be- 
traying both,  he  began  to  think  that  he  should 
best  provide  for  his  safety  by  abdicating  the 
fiinctions  both  of  •  peer  and  of  a  chieftain,  by 
absenting  himself  both   from   the   ParliaQ\ent 
House  at  Edinburgh  and  from  his  castle  in  the 
mountains,   and    by  quitting   the  country  to 
which  he  ^as  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
honour  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate.    While  all 
Scotland   was    waiting    with   impatience    and 
anxiety  to  see  in  which  army,  his  numerous 
retainers  would  be  arrayed,  he  stole  away  to 
England,  settled  himself  at  Bath,  and  pretended 
to  drink  the  waters.*    His  principality,  left 
vithout  a  head,  was  divided  against  itself.    The 
general  leaning  of  the  Athol  men  was  towards 
King  James.     For  they  had  been  employed  by 
him,  only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers  of 
his  vengeance  against  the  House  of  Argyle. 
They  had  garrisoned  Inverary :   they  had  ra- 
vaged Lorn :   they  had  demolished  houses,  cut 
down  fruit  trees,  burned  fishing  boats,  broken 
millstones,  hanged  Campbells,  and  were  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of 
Mac  Galium  More's  restoration.    One  word  from 
the  Marques»  would  have  sent  two  thousand 
(daymores  to  the  Jacobite  side.     But  that  word 
he  would  not  speak ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  followers  was  as  irreso- 
lute and  Inconsistent  as  his  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indicatien 
of  his  wishes,  they  were  called  to  arms  at  once 
by  two  leaders,  either  of  whom  might,  with  some 
ahow  of  reason,  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  absent  c^ief  Lord  Mur- 
ray, the  Marquess's  eldest  son,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
declared  for  King  WUllam.  Stewart  of  Balle- 
nach,  the  Marquess's  confidential  agent,  declared 
for  SLing  James.  The  people  knew  not  which 
summons  to  obey.  He  whose  authority  would 
have  been  held  in  profound  reverence,  had 
plighted  faith  to  both  sides,  and  had  then  run 
away  for  fear  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
joining  either;  nor  was  it  very  easy  to  say 
whether  the  place  which  he  had  left  vacant  be- 
longed to  his  steward  or  to  his  heir  apparent. 

The  most  important  military  post  in  Athol 
was  Blair  Castle.  The  house  which  now  bears 
that  name  is  not  distinguished  by  any  striking 
peculiarity  from  other  country  seats  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  old  building  was  a  lofty  tower 
of  rude  architecture  which  commanded  a  vale 
watered  by  the  Qarry^    The  walls  would  have 


*  ^^Atbol,"  ■■ys  DandM  etetemptiioiMiT,  "is  gone  to 
TEndimd,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do."--DandM  to  Mol« 
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I  offered  very  little  resistance  to  a  battering  train, 
but  were  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  the  herds- 
men of  the  Grampians  in  awe.  About  Ato 
miles  south  of  this  stronghold,  the  valley  of  tlia 
Garry  contracts  itself  into  the  celebrated  glen 
of  Killiecrankie.  At  present  a  highway  aa 
smooth  as  any  road  in  Middlesex  ascends  gently 
from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the  de- 
file. White  villas  peep  from  the  birch  forest ; 
and,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  there  is  scarcely  a ' 
turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may  not  be  seen  soma 
angler  casting  his  fly  on  the  foam  of  the  river,  , 
some  artist  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  or 
some  party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  tuxt 
in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and  sunshine.  But, 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Third,  Killieorankia 
was  mentioned  with  horror  by  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Perthshire  low^ 
lands.  It  was  deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all 
those  dark  ravines  through  which  the  maraud- 
ers of  the  hills  were  wont  to  sally  forth.  The 
sound,  so  musical  to  modem  ears,  of  the  river 
brawling  round  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the 
smooth  pebbles,  the  dark  masses  of  crag  and 
verdure  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the 
fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  can^ 
vass  of  Claude,  suggested  to  our  ancestors 
thoughts  of  murderous  ambuscades  and  of  bo^ 
dies  stripped,  gashed,  and  abandoned  to  the 
birds  of  prey.  The  only  p&th  was  narrow  and 
rugged :  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  be  led  up : 
two  men  could  hardly  walk  abreast;  and,  in 
some  places,  the  way  ran  so  close  by  the  preci- 
pice that  the  traveller  had  great  need  of  a 
steady  eye  and  foot.  Many  years  later,  the 
first  Duke  of  Athol  constructed  a  road  up  which 
it  was  Just  possible  to  drag  his  eoach.  But 
even  that  road  was  so  steep  and  so  strait  that  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  an  army;f  nor  did  any  Saxon  consider 
a  visit  to  Killiecrankie  as  a  pleasure,  till  expe- 
rience had  taught  the  English  Got%rnment  that 
the  weapons  by  which  the  Highlanders  could 
be  most  effectually  sub4aed  were  the  plckaaa 
and  the  spade. 

The  country  which  lay  just  above  this  pass 
was  now  the  theatre  of  a  war  such  as  the  High- 
lands had  not  often  witnessed.  Men  wearing 
the  same  tartan,  and  attaehed  to  the  same  lord, 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  name 
of  the  absent  chief  was  used,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  on  both '  sides.  Ballenach,  at  tlie 
head  of  a  body  of  vassals  who  considered  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Marquess,  occupied 
Blair  Castle.  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred 
followers,  appeared  before  the  walls  and  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  into  the  mansion  of  his 
family,  the  mansion  which  would  one  day  be 
his  own.  The  garrison  revised  to  open  the 
gates.  Messages  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegers 
to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  besieged  to  Locha- 
ber.J  In-  both  places  the  tidings  produoed 
great  agitation.  Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed 
in  thinking  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and 
strenuous  exertion.  On  the  fate  of  Blair  Castle  • 
probably  depended  the  fate  of  all  Athd.  Oa 
the  fate  of  Athol  might  depend  the  fate  of  Seot- 
land   Maekay  hastened  northward,  and  ordered 
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luf  troops  to  assemble  la  the  low  ooantrir  of 
^Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  Ija&rtered  at 
sach  a  distance  that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
He  soon,  however,  bad  with  him  the  three 
Scotch  regiments  which  had  served  in  Holland, 
And  which  bore  the  names  of  their  Colonels, 
Mackaj  himself,  Balfour,  and  Ramsaj.  There 
was  also  a  i^allant  re|^ent  of  infantry  from 
England,  then  called  Hastings's,  but  now  known 
^M  the  thirteenth  of  the  line.  With  these  old 
troops  were  joined  two  regiments  newly  levied 
in  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them  was  commanded 
'  by  Lord  Kenmore ;  the  other,  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  Border,  and  which  is  stUl  styled 
the  King's  own  Borderers,  by  Lord  LeveQ.  Two 
troops  of  horse,  Lord  Annandale's  and  Lord 
Belhaven's,  probably  made  np  the  army  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Belha- 
Ten  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop:  but  Annan- 
dale,  the  most  factious  of  all  Montgomery's  fol- 
lowers, preferred  the  Club  and  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  field.* 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the 
clans  which  acknowledged  his  commission  to 
•ssemble  for  an  expedition  into  AthoL  His  exer- 
tions were  strenuously  seconded  by  Lochiel.  The 
fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste  through 
Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and 
abng  Loch  Leven.  But  the  caU  was  so  un- 
expected, and  the  time  allowed  was  so  short, 
that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full  one.  The 
whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have 
been  under  three  thousand.  With  this  force, 
•ach  as  It  was,  Dundee  set  forth.  On  his  march 
he  was  joined  by  succours  which  had  just 
•irived  from  Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little 
more  than  three  hundred  Irish  foot,  ill  armed, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  cbm- 
mander  was  an  officer  named  Cannon,  who  had 
■een  service  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  might 
perhaps  .have  acquitted  himself  well  in  a  sub- 
ordinate post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but  who 
was  altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned 
to  him.f  He  had  already  loitered  among  the 
Hebrides  bo  long  that  some  ships  which  had 
been  sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with 
•tores,  had  been  taken  by  English  cruisers. 
He  and  his  soldiers  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  same  fSate.  Lioompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore 
a  commission  which  gave  him  military  rank  in 
Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth 
James  would  have  done  better  to  withhold  all 
issi  stance  from  the  Highlanders  than  to  mock 
them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the  well 
appointed  anny  which  they  had  asked  and 
expected,  a  rabble  contemptible  in  numbers 
end  appearance.  It  was  now  evident  that  what- 
ever was  done  for  his  cause  in  Scotland  tnust 
be  done  by  Scottish  hands.  | 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee 
from  the  other,  were  advancing  towards  Blair 
Castle,  important  events  had  taken  place  there. 
Murray's  adherents  soon  began  to  waver  in 
their  fidelity  to  him.  They  had  an  old  anU- 
m  pethy  to  Whigs ;  for  they  considered  the  name 
of  Whig  as  aynonymons  irith  the  name  of  Camp- 
belL  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a  large 
ftumber  <^  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a 
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gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  Marquess.  The  besieging 
army  therefore  melted  rapidly  away.  Many 
returned  home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their  nei|^ 
bourhood  was  about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  thej 
must  place  their  families  and  cattle  In  security. 
Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  th^ 
would  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  One  large 
body  went  to  a  brook,  filled  their  bonnets  with 
water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James,  and  then 
dispersed.  2  Their  seal  for  King  James,  how- 
ever, did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standard 
of  his  general.  Th«y  lurked  among  the  rocks 
and  thickets  which  overhang  the  Garry,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle,  tad^ 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  there  would 
be  fugitives  and  corpses  to  plunder. 

Murray  was  in  a  strait  His  force  had  dwin^ 
died  to  three  or  four  hundred  men:  even  hi 
those  men  he  could  put  little  trust ;  and  the 
Macdonalds  and  Camerons  were  advancing  fast. 
He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castl^ 
and  retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the  defite 
of  Killiecrankie.  There  he  was  soon  joined  by 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  fusileers  whom 
Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  secure  the  paaa 
The  main  body  of  the  Lowland  army  speedily 
followed.|| 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  twen^ 
seventh  of  July,  Dundee  arrived  at  Blair  Castia 
There  he  learned  that  Mackay's  troops  wers 
already  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie.  It  ws« 
necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A 
council  of  war  was  held.  The  Saxon  offioen 
were  generally  against  haxarding  a  battle.  The 
Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Glen- 
garry and  Lochiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind. 
**  Fight,  my  Lord,"  said  Lochiel  with  his  usnsl 
energy ;  *^  fight  immediately :  fight,  if  yon  have 
only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart 
Their  only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape. 
Give  them  their  way;  and  be  assured  thst  they 
will  either  perish  or  gain  a  complete  victory. 
But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  force  them  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing. 
If  we  do  not  fight,  we  had  better  break  np  and' 
retire  to  our  mountains,  "f 

Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  ^'Toa 
hear,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his  Lowland  ofll- 
cers  ;  "you  hear  the  opinion  of  one  who  under- 
stands Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us." 
No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  de- 
termined to  fight ;  and  the  confederated  clans  ia 
high  spirits  set  forward  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up 
the  pass.  The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some :  for  even  the  foot  had  to  climb  by  twos 
and  threes;  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a 
time.  No  wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been 
tugged  up  that  arduous  path.  The  head  of  the 
column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  land, 
while  the  rearguard  was  still  in  the. plain  belov. 
At  length  the  passage  was  effects ;  and  the 
troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley  of  no  great 
extent  Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  rising 
ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied  with 
the  morning's  work,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment 
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Earljr  in  t]ie  ftftvrnoon,  ih»j  were  roused  bj 
an  alarm  that  the  Highlanders  were  approach- 
ing. Regiment  after  regiment  started  up  and 
got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit  of 
an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before 
tiiem  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids^ 
Dundee  rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  survey- 
ing the  force  with  which  he  was  to  contend,  and 
then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill 
as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to 
exert.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  dis- 
tinct, Each  tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a 
column  separated  from  the  next  column  by  a 
wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions  might 
•contain  seven  hundred  men,  while  another. con- 
aisted  of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel 
'had  represented  that  it  was  impossible  to  mix 
men  of  different  tribes  without  destroying  all 
that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  High- 
land army.* 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the 
Macleans.  Next  to  them  were  Cannon  and  hia 
Irish  foot.  Then  came  the  Macdonalds  of  Clan- 
ronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of  their 
young  prince.  •  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of 
Macdonalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion 
towered  the  stately  form  of  Glengarry,  who 
bore  in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  King 
James  the  Seventh,  f  Still  farther  to  the  left 
were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron  consisting 
of  some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  had  fled  from 
the  Lowlands  to  the  mountains  and  of  about 
forty  of  Dundee's  old  troopers.  The  horses  had 
been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Grampians, 
and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond 
them  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the 
extreme  left,  the  men  of  Sky  were  marshalled 
by  Macdonald  of  Sleat.} 

In  the  Highlands,  as  in  all  countries  where 
war  has  not  become  a  science,  men  thought  it 
the  most  important  duty  of  a  commander  to  set 
an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of  bodily 
exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for 
bis  j^ysioal  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big 
with  pride  when  they  related  how  he  had  him- 
self broken  hostile  ranks  and  hewn  down  tall 
warriors.  He  probably  owed  quite  as  much  of 
his  influence  to  these  achievements  as  to  the 
high  qualities  which,  if  fortune  had  placed  him 
in  tlie  English  Parliament  or  at  the  French 
court,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  age.'  He  had  the  sense  how- 
aver  to  perceive  how  erroneous  was  the  notion 
which  his  countrymen  had  formed.  He  knew 
that  to  give  and  to  take  blows  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  general.  He  knew  with  how  much 
difficulty  Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep 
together,  during  a  few  days,  an  army  com- 

Cd  of  several  cla^ ;  and  he  knew  that  what 
dee  had  effected  with  difficulty  Cannon 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  at  all.  The  life  on 
which  so  much  depended  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  a  barbarous  prejudice.  Lochiel  therefore 
a^Jnred  Dundee  not  to  run  into  any  unnecessary 
danger.  **Your  Lordship's  business,"  he  said, 
"  is  to  overlook  every  thing,  and  to  issue  your 
commands.  Our  business  is  to  execute  those 
commands  bravely  and  promptly."  Dundee 
answered  with  calm  magnanimity  that  there 
was  much  weight  in  what  his  friend  Sir  £wan 
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had  lu^gady  bat  that  no  general  oould  aflM 
any  thing  great  without  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  his  men.  **I  must  establish  mj 
character  for  courage.  Tour  people  expect  tb 
see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle; 
and  to  day  they  shall  see  me  there.  I  promise 
you,  on  my  honour,  that  in  future  fights  I  wUl 
take  more  care  of  myself." 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily 
by  the  regular  soldiers  than  by  Uie  moun- 
taineers. The  space  between  the  armies  was 
one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders 
dropped;  and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The 
sun  however  was  low  in  the  west  before  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  His  men 
;raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  pfobably 
exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  returned  a 
feeble  and  wavering  cheer.  **We  shall  do  it 
now,'*  said  Lochiel:  *Hhat  is  not  the  cry  of 
men  who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walked 
through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few 
words  to  «very  Cameron,  and  had  taken  froof 
every  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die.{ 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the 
word.  The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids. 
The  few  who  were  so  luxurious  as  to  wear  rude 
socks  of  untanned  hide  spumed  them  away.  It 
was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that  Lochiel 
took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  in  his  dan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  tlte 
head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  advanced 
firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did 
much  execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was 
left  between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  sud- 
denly flung  away  their  firelocks,  drew  their 
broadsword  and  rushed  forward  with  a  fear- 
ful  yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive 
the  shook ;  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awk- 
ward process ;  and  the  soldiers  were  still  fum- 
bling with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  the 
handles  of  their  bayonets  when  the  whole  flood 
of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came 
down.  In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  unfl, 
won.  Thfi  ranks  of  Balfour's  regpment  broke. 
He  was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in  thf 
press.  Ramsay's  men  turned  their  backs  and 
dropped  their  arms.  Mackay's  own  foot  wene 
swept  away  by  the  fUrious  onset  of  the  Came- 
rons. His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  them- 
selves in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The  former 
was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from 
a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on 
his  body,  made  his  way  through  the  tumult 
and  carnage  to  his  uncle's  side.  Even  in  that 
extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  selfposses- 
sion.  He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of 
horse  might  recover  the  day ;  for  of  horse  the 
bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand  in 
awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain.' 
Belhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentle* 
man:  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of 
the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder :  Annan- 
dale's  men  followed:  all  was  over;  and  the 
mingled  torrent  of  red-coats  and  tartans  went 
raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killie- 
crankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant, 
spurred  bravely  through  the  thickest  of  the 
claymores  and  targets,  and  reached  a  point 
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from  ^h!ch  he  had  a  Tiew  of  the  field.  His 
frhole  army  hud  disappeared,  Trith  the  exception 
of  some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  to- 
gether, and  of  Hastings's  regiment,  which  had 
poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks, 
and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the 
men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few 
hundreds.  The  general  made  haste  to  lead 
them  across  the  Garry,  and,  having  l)ut  that 
river  between  them  and  the  ep.emy,  paused  for 
a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  con- 
querors could  be  so  unwise  as  to  allow  him  even 
that  moment  for  deliberation.  They  might  with 
ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with  him 
before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of 
the  Celtic  warriors  had  spent  itself  In  one  furi- 
ous rush  and  one  short  straggle.  The  pass  was 
ehoked  by  the  tweWe  hund^d  beasts  of  burden 
which  carried  the  prorisions  and  baggage  of  the 
Tanquished  army.  Such  a  booty  was  irresisti- 
bly tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled  to  war 
quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the 
desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even  of 
the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prise 
for /he  sake  of  King  James.  Dundee  himself 
might  at  that  moment  have  been  unable  to  per- 
anade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil, 
and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day ;  and 
Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  front  of  his-  little  band  of  cavalry. 
He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  rode  forward. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day, 
the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage.  The  horse  hesitated. 
Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on. 
As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and 
exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  mus- 
ket ball  struck  him ;  his  horse  sprang  forward 
and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust, 
which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  vic- 
torious general.  A  person  named  Johnstone 
was  near  him  and  caught  him  as  he«ank  down 
from  the  saddle.  **  How  goes  the  day?"  sud 
Dundee.  •*Well  for  King  James;"  answered 
Johnstone :  "  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  Lord- 
ship." "  If  it  is  well  for  him,"  answered  the 
dying  man,  "it  matters  the  less  for  me."  He 
never  spoke  again;  but  when,  half  an  hour 
later,  Lord  Dunfermline  and  some  other  friends 
qame  to  the  spot,  they  thought  that  they  covid 
atill  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the 
Castle  of  Blair.* 

Mackay,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fate, 
and  well  aoquainted  with  Dundee's  skill  and 
activity,  expected  to  be  instantly  and  hotly 
pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  save  even  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  vanquished  army.  He  could  not  retreat  by 
the  pass:  for  the  Highlanders  were  already 
there.  He  therefore  resolved  to  push  across 
the  mountiuns  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 
He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 

' « 
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'  runaways  who  had  taken  the  same  road.  Hoii       ' 
of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay's  regiment,  Aod 
must  have  seen  service.     But  they  were  nn-       | 
armed :    they  were  utterly  bewildered  by  the       | 
recent  disaster;    and  the   general  could  find 
among  them  no  remains  either  of  martial  disci-       | 
pline  or  of  martial  spirit     His  sitaationwas 
one  which  must  have  severely  tried  the  firaest 
nerves.     Night  had  set  in :  he  was  in  a  desert:       , 
he  had  no  guide :  ^  victorious  enemy  vas,  in 
aU^human  probability,  on  his  track ;  and  he  had       i 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  men       ' 
who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart    He  had  jast       j 
suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats  the  most  painfal 
and  humiliating.     His   domestic  feelings  had 
been  not  less  severely  wounded  than  his  pro- 
fessional feelings.     One  dear  kinsman  had  just 
been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes.    Another, 
bleeding  from  many  wounds,  moved  feebly  at 
his  side.    But  the  unfortunate  generars  courage 
was  sustained  by  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  a 
high  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.     In  the  mldat 
of  misery  and  disgi*ace,  he  still  held  his  head 
nobly  erect,  and  found  fortitude,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  around  him.'    His  first  care 
was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.     A  solitary  light 
which  twinkled  through  the  darkness  guided 
him  to  a  small  hovel.     The  inmates  spoke  no 
tongue  but  the  Gaelic,  and  were  at  first  scared 
by  Uie  appearance  of  uniforms  and  arms.    But 
Mackay's  gentle  manner  removed  their  appre- 
hension :   their  language  had  been  familiar  to 
him  in  childhood;  and  he  retained  enough  of 
it  to  communicate  with  them.     By  their  direc 
tions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  map,  in 
which  the  routes  through  that  wild  countiy 
were  roughly  laid  down,  he  was  able  to  find  his 
way.     He  marched  all  night.     When  day  broke 
his  task  was  more  difficult  than  ever.    light 
increased  the  terror  of  his  companions.    Hasl^ 
ings's  men  and  Leven's  men  indeed  still  be- 
haved themselves  like  soldiers.     But  the  fu^- 
tives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere  rabole.  They 
had  flung  away  their  muskets.      The  broad- 
swords from  which  they  had  fled  were  ever  in 
their  eyes.    Every  fresh  object  ooused  a  fresh 
panic.     A    company  of  herdsmen    in   plaids 
driving  cattle  was  magnified  by  imagination 
into  a  host  of  Celtic  warriors.     Some  of  the 
runaways  left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the 
hills,  where  their  cowardice  met  with  a  proper 
punishment     They  were  killed  for  their  coats 
and  shoes ;  and  their  naked  earcassea  were  left 
for  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.    The 
desertion  would  have  been  much  greater,  had 
not  Mackay  and  hii  ofiSoers,  pistol  in  hand, 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man 
whom  they  caught  attemf^g  to  steal  off. 

At  length  the  weax^  fugitives  came  in  sight 
of  Weems  Castie.  The  proprietor  of  the  man> 
sion  was  a  friend  to  the  new  government,  and 
extended  to  them  such  hospital!^  as  was  in  his 
power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal  were  brooght 
out:  kine  were  slaughtered;  and  a  rude  and 
hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numerous  guesta 
Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forth,  and  march- 
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od  ril  daj  OY€r  beg,  moor,  and  moantain. 
thinly  inhabited  a3  the  country  was,  they  could 
plainly  see  that  the  report  of  their  diaaater  had 
tlready  spread  far»  and  that  the  popnlation  was 
every  where  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
Late  at  night  they  reached  Oaatle  Drummond, 
which  was  held  for  King  William  by  a  small 
garrison ;  and^  on  the  foUowing  day,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  leas  difficulty  to  Stirling.* 

The  tidings  of  their  defeat  had  outrun  them. 
All  Scotland  was  in  a  ferment.  The  disaster 
had  indeed  been  great :  but  it  was  exaggerated 
by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and  by  the  wild 
fears  of  the  other.  It  was  at  first  believed  that 
the  whole  army  of  King  William  had  perished ; 
t)iat  Mackay  himself  had  faHen ;  that  Dundee, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  barbarians,  JSushed 
with  Tictory  and  impatient  for  spoil,  had  already 
descended  from  the  bills ;  that  he  was  master 
of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth ;  that 
Fife  was  up  to  join  him ;  that  in  three  days  he 
would  be  at  Stirling ;  that  in  a  week  he  would 
be  at  Holyrood.  Messengers  were  sent  to  urge 
a  regiment  whi'ch  lay  in  Northumberland  to 
hasten  across  the  border.  Others  carried  to 
London  earnest  entreaties  that  His  Mi^esty 
would  instantly  send  every  soldier  that  could 
be  spared,  nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to 
save  his  northern  kingdom.  The  factions  of  the 
Parliament  House,  awestruck  by  the  common 
danger,  forgot  to  wrangle.  Courtiers  and  male- 
contents  with  one  voice  implored  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  close  the  scs^iion,  and  to  dis- 
miss theni  from  a  place  where  their  delibera- 
tions might  soon  be  interrupted  by  the  mouu- 
tainecrs.  It  was  seriously  considered  whether 
it  might  not  bo  expedient  to  abandon  Edinburgh, 
to  send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who 
were  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  board 
of  a  man  of  war  which  ^y  off  Leith,  and  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee^s  victory  was  every 
where  speedily  followed  by  the  news  of  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  .a  strong  proof  of  the  extent 
snd  vigour  of  his  faculties,  Uiat  his  death  seems 
every  where  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete set-off  against  his  victory.  Hamilton, 
before  he  a«Uounied  the  Estates,  informed  them 
that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them ;  that  Dun- 
dee was  certainly  dead ;  and  that  therefore  the 
rebels  had  on  the  whole  sustained  a  defeat. 
In  several  letters  written  at  that  conjuncture 
by  able  and  experienced  politicians  a  similar 
opinio^  is  expressed.  The  messenger  who  rode 
with  the  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  Court 
was  fast  followed  by  another  who  carried  a 
despatch  for  the  King,  and,  not  finding  His 
Majesty  at  Saint  Jamf  s*s»  galloped  to  Hampton 
Court.  Nobody  in  the  capital  ventured  to 
break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  the  let- 
ter had  been  closed,  some  friendly  hand  had 
hastily  written  on  the  outside  a  few  words  of 
comfort:  **  Dundee  is  killed.  Maekay  has  got 
to  Stirling:"  and  these  words  quieted  the  minds 
ot  the  Londoners.! 

From  the  pass  of  Killiccrankie  the  High- 
landers had  retired,  proud  .of  their  victory,  and 
laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.     They 

*  Slaekaj'*  Meoioin.  Ltfo  of  Qeneral  Hugh  Uaduiy  by 
J.  UmAmj  of  HockMd. 
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boaated  that  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  corpses  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  a  good  Oaelio  broad- 
sword in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Head« 
were  found  doven  down  to  the  throat,  and 
skulls  struck  clean  off  just  above  the  ears. 
The  conquerors  however  had  bought  their  vio«. 
tory  dear.  While  they  were  advancing,  they 
had  been  much  galled  by  the  musketry  of  the 
enemy;  and,  even  after  the  decisive  charge, 
Hastings's  Englishmen  and  some  of  Leven*s  bor- 
derers had  continued  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  Camerons  had  been 
slain :  the  loss  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  still 
greater;  and  several  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
note  had  fallen. } 

Dundee  was  buried  in  the  chnrch  of  Blair 
Athol :  but  no  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave;  and  the  chnrch  itself  has  long  disap- 
peared. A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of  battle 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the 
place  where  he  fell.{  During  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  he-  had  approved  himself  a 
great  warrior  and  politician;  and  his  name  ia 
therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  think  that  there  is  no  ex* 
cess  of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and  ability 
do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkabla 
battles  that  perhaps  were  ever  gained-  by  irre- 
gular over  regular  troops  should  have  been 
fought  in  the  same  week;  the  battle  of  Killie- 
ci'ankie,  and  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  In 
both  battles  the  success  of  the  irregular  troops 
was  singularly  rapid  and  complete.  In  both 
battles  the  panic  of  the  regular  troops,  in  spite 
of  the  conspicuous  example  of  courage  set  by 
their  generals,  was  singularly  disgraceful.  li 
ought  also  to  be  noted  that,  of  these  extraordi- 
nary victories,  one  was  gained  by  Celts  over 
Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts. 
The  victory  of  Killiecrankie  indeed,  though 
neither  more  splendid  nor  more  important  than 
the  victory  of  Newton  Butler,  is  far  more  widely 
renowned;  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The 
Anglosaxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  reconciled 
in  ScotUnd,  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  all  the  great  aotions  of 
both  races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock, 
and  are  considered  as  making  up  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  Su  com- 
pletely has  Sio  old  antipathy  been  extiogui:ihod 
that  nothing  is  more  osual  than  to  hear  a  Low- 
lander  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with 
pride  of  the  most  humiliating  defeat  Uiat  his 
ancestors  ever  underwent.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  eminent  man  in  whott  national- 
feeling  and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger  than 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott  Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mentioned  Killiecrankie  he  seemed  utterly  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  sane  apeeoh  with  liam*. 
say's  foot  and  Annandale's  horse.  His  heart 
swelled  with  triumph  when  he  related  how  his 
own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a  smaller 
number  of  warriors  of  a  different  breed  and  of 
a  different'tonguo. ' 


of  tho  nmo  date  from  Vao  Odyek,  who  wm  at  Ilamptoa 
Oonrt. 
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In  Ireland  tbe  fead  remftlns  unhealed.  The 
ncme  of  Newton  Batler,  inaultingly  repented 
bv  a  minority,  U  hateful  to  the  great  majority 
df  the  population.  If  a  monument  were  set  up 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be 
defaced:  if  a  festiTal  were  held  in  Cork  or 
Waterford  on  the  anoJTersary  of  the  battle,  it 
would  probably  be  interrupted  by  Tiolence. 
The  most  illustrioue  Irish  j>oet  of  our  time 
would  bate  thought  it  treason  to  his  country  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors.  One  of  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  Irish  archsBologists 
of  our  time  has  laboured^  not  indeed  rery  suo- 
oessftilly,  to  prove  that  the  eyent  of  the  day  was 
decided  by  a  mere  accident  from  which  the 
Engpshiy  could  derive  no  glory.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders 
should  be  more  celebrated  than  the  victory  of 
the  Bnniskilleners,  when  we  consider  that  the 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of  boast 
to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  tlie 
Eni^iskilleners  is  matter  of  shame  to  three 
fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  State  were 
concerned,  it  mattered  not  at  ail  whether  the 
battle  of  ^lliecrankie  were  lost  or  won.  It  is 
T«ry  improbable  that  even  Dundee,  if  he  had 
survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life, 
eould  have  surmounted  tliose  difficultito  which 
sprang  fh>m  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  army, 
and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  as  soon 
M  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands. 
It  is  certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether 
imequai  to  the  task.  During  a  day  or  two, 
indeed,  the  new  general  might  flatter  himself 
that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  was  rapidly 
swollen  to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores 
that  Dundee  had  commanded.  The  Stewarts 
of  Appin,  who,  though  ftill  of  seal,  had  not 
been  able  to  come  up .  in  time  for  the  battle, 
ynm  among  the  first  who  arrived.  Several 
dans,  wliich  had  hitherto  waited  to  see  which 
tide  was  Uie  stronger,  were  now  eager  to  de- 
scend on  the  Lowlands  under  the  standard  of 
nng  James  the  Seventh.  The  Grants  indeed 
eondnued  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were  kept 
neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch. 
But  Macphersons,  Farquharsons,  and  Frasers 
oame  in  crowds  to  the  camp  at  BIdr.  The 
hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at  an  end. 
Many  ot' them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight, 
among  the  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killieoran- 
kie,  and,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
decided,  had  emerged  from  those  Udiikg  places 
to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass.  The  Robertsons,  a  Gaelic 
race,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  gave  in  at 
this  conjuncture  theLr  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  king.  Their  chief  Alexander,  who 
took  his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struau, 
vras  a  veiy  young  man  and  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrew's.  He  had  there 
acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and  had  been 
initiated  much  more  deeply  into  Tory  politics. 
He  now  joined  the  Higlkland  army,  and  conti- 
nued,  through  a  long  life,  to  be  constant  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  His  part,  however, 'in  public 
affairs  was  so  indgnificant  that  his  name  would 
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not  now  be  remembered.  If  he  had  not  left  a 
vtflume  of  poems,  alwsys  very  stupid  and  often 
very  profligate.  Had  this  book  been  mannfao- 
tured  in  Grub  Street,  it  would  scsreely  have 
been  honoured  with  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  the 
Dunciad.  But  It  attracted  *me  notice  on  ae- 
eount  of  the  situation  of  the  writer.  For,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  an  eclogu^  or  a 
lampoon  written 'by  a  Highland  chief  was  a 
literary  portent.* 

But,  though  the  numerical  strength  of  Can- 
non's forces  was  increasing,  tlieir  effideney  was 
diminishing.    Every  new  tribe  which  joined  the 
camp  brought  with  it  some  new  cause  of  dissen* 
sion.     In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant 
and  mutinous  spiftts  will  often  subitait  to  the 
guidance  of  superior  genius.    Tet,  even  in  tlie 
hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius  of  Dundee, 
the  Celtic  chiefs  had  yielded  but  a  precarious 
and  imperfect  obedience.     To  restrain  them, 
when  intoxicated  with  success  and  confident  of 
their  strength,  would  probably  have  been  too 
hard  a  task  even  fbr  him,  a^  it  had  been,  in  ths 
preceding  generation,  too  hard  a  task  for  Montp 
rose.    The  new  genetal  did  nothing  but  hesitate 
and  blunder.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send 
a  large  body  of  men,  chiefij  Robertsons,  down 
into  Uie  low  country  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing provisions.     He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  this  detachment  would  without  <tiffieulty 
occupy  Perth.    But  Mackay  had  already  re- 
stored order  among  the  remains  of  his  army: 
he  had  assembled  round  him  some  troops  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  late  de- 
feat;   and  he   was   again   ready  for   action. 
Cruel  as  his  sulFeriitgs  bad  been,  he  had  wisely 
and  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  punish  what 
was  past.     To  distinguish  between  degrees  of 
guilt  was  not  easy.     To  decimate  the  guilty 
would  have  been  to  ooifimit  a  fri^tftal  massacre. 
His  habitual  piety  too  led  him  to  consider  the 
unexampled  panic  which  had  seised  his  soldiers 
as  a  proof  rather  of  the  divine  displeasure  than 
of  their  cowardice.    He  acknowledged  with  hV 
roic  humility  that  the  singular  firmness  which 
he  had  himself  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the 
eonfiision  and  liavoc  was  not  his  own,  and  that 
he  might  well,  but  for  the  support  of  a  higher 
power,  have  behaved  as  pnsillanimously  as  any 
of  the  wretched  runaways  who  had  throws 
away  their  weapons  and  implored  quarter  in 
vain  fVom  the  barbarous  marauders  of  Athol 
His  dependence  on  heaven  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  applying  himself  vigorously 
to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as  human  pru- 
dence could  provide,  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  calamity  as  tiiat  which  he  had  Just  ex- 
perienced.    Ths  immedlata  eause  of  his  deflsat 
was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonots.    The  fii^ 
lock  of  the  Highlander  waa  qidto  distinot  fnm 
the  weapon  which  he  used  in  doae  fight    He 
discharfped  his  shot,  threw  away  Ms  gun,  snd 
fell  on  with  his  sword.    This  was  the  work  of  a 
moment    It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or 
three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a 
weapon  with   which   he  oould  encoiinter  an 
enemy  hand  to  hand ;'  and  duoring  these  two  or 
three  minutes  the  event  of  the  baide  of  Killis* 
crankie  had  been  decided.     Haekay  therefoif 
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fMnd  bU  hifl  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that 
they  might  be  screwed  upon  the  barrel  without 
stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men.  might  be  able 
toreceiTe  a  charge  the  Tory  instant  after  fir- 
ing.* 

.As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Oaelio  army  was  adTancing  towards  Perth, 
be  hastened  to  meet  thfm  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and 
whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On 
Wednesday  the  thirty  first  of  July,  only  four 
days  alter  his  defeat,  he  fell  in  with  the  Robert- 
sons near  Saint  Johnston's,  attacked  them, 
routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them,  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  'single  soldier,  f  This  skirmish  pro- 
dneed  an  effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  sidn.  The 
reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost 
as  fftst  as  it  had  risen.  During  two  or  three 
days  it  had  been  every  where  imagined  that 
those  arms  were  iuTlncible.  There  was  now  a 
reaction.  It  wa^s  perceiTed  that  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Kiniecranlde  was  an ''exception  to 
ordinary  rules,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
not,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
match  for  good  regular  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp 
went  on  increasing.  He  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consider  what  course  it  would  be  adTisable 
to  take.  But  as  soon  as  the  council  had  met,  a 
preliminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were 
entitled  to  be  consulted  ?  The  army  was  almost 
exclnsiyely  a  Highland  army.  The  recent  tIc- 
tory  had  been  won  exdusitely  by  Highland 
warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had  brought  six 
or  seTen  hundred  fighUng  men  into  the  field, 
did  not  think  it  fair  that  they  should  be  out- 
Toted  by  gentlemen  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James's 
commission,  and  were  called  Colonels  and  Cap- 
tains, but  who  were  Colonels  without  regiments 
and  Captains  without  companies.  Lochiel  spoke 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed :  but  Canpon  decided  that  the  Totes  of 
the  Saxon  officers  should  be  reckoned.  { 

It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Lochiel  was  for  advanc- 
ing, for  marching  towards  Mackay  wherever 
Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving  battle  again. 
It  ean  hardly  be  supposed  5iat  success  had  so 
tamed  the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Came- 
rons  as  to  make  him  insensible  of  the  dangelr  of 
the  course  whioh  he  recommended.  But  he 
probably  conceived  that  nothing  but  a  choice 
between  dangers  was  left  to  Mm.  His  notion 
w»8  that  vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  the 
Tcry  being  of  a  Highland  army,  and  that  the 
coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they 
were  impatiently  pushing  forward  from  battle- 
field to  battlefield  He  was  again  overruled. 
All  his  hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an  end. 
His  pride  was  severely  wounded.  He  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain :  but 
he  cared  as  Uttle  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  com- 
mission. He  had  been  willing  to  be  the  right 
hand  of  Dundee :  but  he  would  not  be  ordered 
about  by  Cannon.     He  quitted*  the  camp,  and 
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retired  to  Locbabor.  •  He  indee<1  directed  hit 
clan  to  remain.  But  tbe  clan,  deprived  of  the 
leader  whom  it  ndored,  and  avrare  that  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humour,  was  no  longer 
the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few  days 
before  -kept  so  well  the  vow  to  perish  or  to  con- 
quer. Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  any  other  of  the 
confederate  chiefs,  followed  Lochiel's  example 
and  returned  to  Sky.{ 

Mackay' 8  arrangements  were  by  this  time 
complete ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
rebels  came  down  to  attack  him,  the  regular 
army  w«ild  retrieve  the  honour  which  had  been 
lost  at  mlliecrankie.  His  chief  difficulties  arose 
from  the  unwise  interference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  with  matters  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  his  direction.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  after  the  ordinary 
fashioh  of  men  who,  having  no  military  expe- 
rience, sift  in  judgment  on  military  operations, 
considered  success  as  the  only  test  of  the  ability 
of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins  a  battle  is,  in 
tbe  estimation  of  such  persons,  a  great  general; 
whoever  Is  beaten  is  a  bad  general;  and  no 
general  had  ever  been  more  completely  beaten 
than  Mackay.  William,  on  the  other  hand^ 
continued  to  place  enUre  confidence  in  his  un« 
fortunate  lieutenant  To  the  disparaging  re- 
marks of  critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skirmish, 
Portland  replied,  by  his  master's  orders,  thai 
Mackay  was  perfectly  trustworthy,  that  he  was 
brave,  that  he  understood  war  better  than  anv 
other  officci^  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  mnoh 
to  be  regretted  that  any  prejudice  should  exist 
against  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  soldier.  { 

The  unjust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotch 
Privy  Councillors  regarded  Mackay  led  them 
into  a  great  exror  which  might  well  have  caused 
a  great  disaster.  The  Cameronian  regiment 
was  sent  to  garrison  Dunkeld.  Of  this  arrange- 
ment Mackay  altogether  disapproved.  He 
knew  that  at  Dunkeld  these  troops  would  *be 
near  the  enemy ;  that  they  would  be  tar  from 
all  assistance ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open 
town ;  that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  hos- 
tile population ;  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
disciplined,  though  doubtless  brave  and  xealous; 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Jacobite 
party  throughout  Scotland  with  peculiar  ma- 
levolence; and  that  in  aU  probabiKty  some 
great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  them.  11 

The  Generars  opinion  was  disregarded ;  and 
the  Cameronlans  occupied  the  post  assigned  to 
them.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings 
were  just.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  Dunkeld  Aifnished  Cannon  with  intelli- 
gence, and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push. 
The  peasantry  I  of  Athol,  impatient  for  spoil, 
came  in  great  numbers  to  swell  his  army.  The 
regiment  hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and 
became  discontented  and  turbulent.  Ttie  men, 
intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and 
from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet  broken  to  habits 
of  military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cle* 
land,  who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they 
imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously^ 
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uot  to  certain  destmotion.  Thej  were  pro- 
teoted  by  no  ramparts :  thejr  had  a  Terj  scanty 
stock  of  ammumUon:  they  irere  hemmod  in 
l^  enemies.  An  officer  might  mount  and  gal- 
lop beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an  hour;  but 

f  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and  be  butchered. 
•'Neither  I,"  said  Cleland,  **Dor  anv  of  my 
officers  willt  in  any   extremity,  abandon  you. 

*  Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses ;  they  shall 
be  shot  dead."  These  words  produced  a  com- 
plete change  of  feeling.  The  men  answered 
that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot,  that  they 
wanted  no  pledge  from  their  brare  Colonel 
except  his  word,  and  that  they  would  run  the 
last  haziu^  with  him.  They  kept  their  promise 
well.  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
np ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up 
had  been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
twenty  first  of  August,  all  the  hills  round 
Dunkeld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Cannon's  army  was  much  larger  than  that 
which  Dundee  had  commanded.  More  than  a 
thousand  horses  laden  with  baggage  accom- 

I  panied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  baggage 
were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  KilUecrankie. 
The  whole  number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated 
by  those  who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five 
thousand  men.  They  came  furiously  on.  The 
ontposts  of  the  Cameronlans  were  speedily 
driven  in.  The  assailants  cam^  pouring  on 
every  side  into  the  streets.  The  church,  how- 
ever, held  out  obstinately.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a 
wall  which  surrounded  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Atbol.  This  wall,  which  had 
twu  or  three  days  before  been  hastily  repaired 
with  timber  and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  de- 
(euded  desperately  with  musket,  pike,  and 
halbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent;  bnt 
some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead 
from  the  roof  of  the  Marquess's  house  and 
shaping  it  into  slugs.  Meanwhile  all  the 
neighbouring  boases  were  crowded  from  top  to 
bottom  with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling 
fire  from  the  windows.  Cleland,  while  en- 
couraging his  men,  was  shot  dead.  The  oom- 
fiiand  devolved  on  Mcyor  Henderson.  In 
another  miAute  Henderson  fell  pierced  with 
Uiree  mortal  wounds.  His  place  was  supplied 
bw  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest  went  on 
inth  undiminished  fury.  A  party  of  the  Came- 
ranians  sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from 
which  the  fatal  shots  had  come,  and  turned  the 
keys  in  the  doors.  In  one  single  dwelling  six- 
teen of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible 
initiation  for  recruits.  Half  the  town  was 
blazing;  and  with  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  struggle 
lasted  four  hours.  By  that  time  the  Camero- 
nians  were  reduced  nearly  to  their  last  flask  of 
^wder ;  but  their  spirit  neyer  flagged.  **  The 
»#nemy  will  soon  carry  the  wall.  Be  it  so.  We 
will  retreat  into  the  house:  we  will  defend  It  to 
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the  last ;  and,  if  they  force  their  wav  into  It,  we 
will  burn  it  over  their  heads  and  our  own." 
But,  while  thejr  were  revolving  these  desperate 
projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  began 
to  fall  back:  disorder  visibly  spread  among 
them ;  and  whole  bands  began  to  march  off  to 
the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perse- 
verance was  not  one  of  their  military  virtues. 
The  Cameronians  meanwhile,  with  shouts  of 
defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to  come 
back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen 
people.  But  these  exhortations  had  as  little 
effect  as  those  of  Cannon.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Blair.  Then  the  drums  struck  up :  the  victori- 
ous Puritans  threw  their  oaps  into  the  air, 
raised,  with  one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and 
thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  colours,  colours 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first 
time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  but  which  havs 
since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished  with 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Pragon,  emblems  of  brsTS 
actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 

The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joy- 
ful and  thankful;  for  they  had  finished  thi 
war.  In  the  rebel  camp  all  was  discord  and 
dejection.  Xhe  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon: 
Cannon  blamed  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  host 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  Scotland  melted 
fast  away.  The  confederate  chiefs  signed  an 
association  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
faithful  subjects  of  King  James,  and  bound 
themselves  to  meet  again  at  a  future  time. 
Having  gone  through  this  form, — for  it  was 
no  more, — they  departed,  eaoh  to  his  home. 
Cannon  and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Mull  The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed 
Dundee  to  the  mountains  shifted  for  themsehea 
as  they  best  could.  On  the  twenty  fourth  of 
August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Qaelic 
army  had  won  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  that 
army  ceased  to  exist  It  oeased  to  exist,  as  lbs 
army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than  forty  years 
earlier,  ceased  to  exist,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  great  blow  from  without,  but  by  a  natural 
dissolution,  the  effect  of  internal  malformation. 
All  the  fruits  of  victory  were  gathered  by  the 
vanquished.  The  Castle  of  Blair,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  object  of  the  contest, 
opened  its  gates  to  Maokay ;  and  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  extending  northward  as  far  as 
Inverness,  protected  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains  against  the  predatory  inroadfl  of  the 
n\ountaineers. 

During  the  autumn  the  government  was  much 
more  annoyed  by  the  Whigs  of  the  low  country, 
than  by  the  Jacobites  of  the  hills.  The  Club, 
which  had,  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament, 
attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom  into  an  oligar- 
chical republic,  and  which  had  induced  the 
Estates  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  stop  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  continued  to  ait  during 
the  recess,  and  harassed  the  miniaters  of  the 
Crown  by.  systematic  agitation.     The  organixa- 
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tion  of  this  body,  oontemptible  as  it  maj  appear 
to  the  generation  whtoh  has  seen  the  Boman 
Catholic  Association  and  the  League  against 
the  Corn  Laws,  was  then  thought  -  marrellons 
nd  formidable.  The  leaders  of  the  confederaoj 
boasted  that  they  would  foree  the  King  to  do 
them  right.  They  got  up  petitions  and  addres- 
•es,  tried  to  inflame  the  populace  by  means  of 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  employed  emissaries 
among  the  soldiers,  and  talked  of  bringing  up 
a  large  body  of  Coyenanters  from  the  west  to 
OYerawe  the  PriTy  CounciL  In  spite  of  every 
astifice,  however,  the  ferment  of  the  public 
mind  gradually  subsided.  The  Oovemment, 
after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the 
Courts  of  Justice  which  the  Estates  had  dosed. 
The  Lords  of  Seesion  appointed  by  the  King 


took  their  seats;  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
presided.  The  Club  attempted  to  induce  the 
advocates  to  absent  themselves  from  the  bar, 
and  entertained  some  hope  that  the  mob  would 
pull  the  judges  from  the  bench.  But  it  speedily 
became  clear  that  there  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  searoity  of  fees  than  of  lawyers  to  take 
them :  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh  were 
well  pleased  to  see  again  a  tribunal  associated 
in  their  minds  with  the  dignity  and  prosperity 
of  their  city ;  and  by  many  signs  i^  ^[>peared 
that  the  false  and  greedy  faction  which  had 
commanded  a  minority  of  the  legislature  did 
not  command  a  minority  of  the  nation.* 


•  The  history  of  SooUand  during  thin  •utumn  will  be 
Mrt  ftadied  ia  (1m  JUbvvb  sad  AMvUle  Fuam 
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rrENTY-POUR  hovn  before  the  wr  in  Sect- 
land  wu  brought  to  »  close  by  the  discom- 
fltnre  of  the  Geltio  army  at  Dunkeld,  the  Parlia- 
ment broke  np  at  Westminster.  The  Houses 
had  sate  ever  sinoe  Jannarj  without  a  recess. 
The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
tpwi^f  had  luffered  sererelj  flrom  heat  and  di» 
eomfoH;  and  the  health  of  many  members  had 
giren  way.  The  fruit  howcTer  had  not  been 
proportioned  to  the  tolL  The  last  three  months 
ef  the  sessiott  had  been  almost  entirely  wasted 
in  disputes,  wfaioh  haye  left  no  trace  in  the  Sta- 
tute Book.  The  progress  of  salutary  laws  had 
been  impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories*  and  sometimes  by 
bickerings  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 
The  Rerolution  had  soareely  been  accom- 
plished when  it  appeared  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not  forgotten  what  they 
had  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both  repara- 
tion and  rerenge.  Even  before  the  throne  was 
fllledf-ihe  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  truth  of  the  fHghtful  stories 
which  htd  been  circulated  oonceming  the  death 
of  Essex.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of 
lealous  Whigs,  continued  its  inquiries  till  all 
reasonable  men  were  conTinced  that  he  had 
fallen  by  his  own  hand,  and  till  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were  de- 
sirous that  the  inTOstigation  should  be  carried 
no  further.*  Atonement  was  made,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  to  the  memo- 
ry and  the  families  of  some  other  victims,  who  were 
themseWes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power. 
Scon  after  the  ConTention  had  been  turned  into 
a  Parliament,  a  bill  for  rcTersing  the  attainder 
of  Lord  Russell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  was 
speedily  passed  by  them,  was  sent  down  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  was  welcomed  there  with  no 
common  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers hnd  sate  in  that  very  chamber  with  Rus- 
sell. He  had  long  exercised  there  an  influence 
resembling  the  influenoe  which,  witihin  the  me- 
mory of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the  upright 
and  benerolent  Althorpe ;  an  iiifluence  derired, 
not  from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declama- 
tion, but  from  spotless  integrity,  fh>m  plain 
good  sense,  and  from  that  frankness,  that  sim- 
plicity, that  good  nature,  which  are  singularly 
graceful  and  winning  in  a  man  raised  by  birti^ 
and  fortune  high  above  his  fellows.  By  the 
Whigs  Russell  had  been  honoured  as  a  chief;  and 
his  political  adrersarieshad  admitted  that,  when 
he  was  not  misled  by  associates  less  respectable 
and  more  artful  than  himself^  he  was  as  honest 
and  kind-hearted  a  genUeman  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meek- 
I  with  which  he  had  met  death,  the  desolation 


*  See  the  Lords*  Joani«lt  of  Feb.  6. 1688-0,  and  of  many 
■abeeqneDtdeje;  Braddon't  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Earl 
of  Beiex'e  Hemorj  and  Honour  Vindicated,  1690;  and  the 
London  Oasettes  of  Julj  SI  and  Aaguet  4  and  7, 1600,  In 
¥hl6h  Itfdy  Baees  and  Bnrno^  publicly  contradicted 
Biaddon. 

t  Whether  the  attainder  of  Lord  RnMell  would,  if  nn- 
ravened,  ha^e  prevented  hie  eon  tram  ■nooeeding  to  the 
earldonof  Bedflwd  if  a  dliBcnlt  qoeetioii.   Xba  rid  Harl 


of  his  noble  heuse,  tihe  misery  of  (he  bereaTsd 
father,  the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphan 
children,  f  above  all,  the  union  of  womanly  ten- 
derness and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  bad 
been  dearest  to  the  brave  sufferer,  who  had  sate, 
with  the  pen  in  her  band,  by  his  side  st  the  bar, 
who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  and  who, 
on  his  last  day,  had  shared  with  him  the  memo- 
rials of  the  great  sacriflce,  had  softened  the 
hearts  of  many  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of 
pitying  an  opponent  That  Russell  had  maaj 
good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  h« 
had  been  hardly  used,  was  now  admitted  even 
by  conrtiy  lawyers  who  had  assisted  in  Bhedding 
his  blood,  and  by  courtly  divines  who  had  dono 
their  worst  to  blacken  his  reputation.  When, 
therefore,  the  parchment  which  annulled  hiB 
sentence  was  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assembly 
in  which,  eight  years  before,  his  face  end  bis 
voice  had  been  so  well  known,  the  excitement 
was  great  One  old  Whig  member  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  *'I 
cannot,"  he  said,  "name my  Lord  Russell  Vith- 
out  disorder.  It  is  enough  to  name  him.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  more."  Many  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  that  part  of  the  house  where 
Finch  sate.  The  highly  honourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  quittea  a  lucrative  office,  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  that  he  could  not  keep  it  withoot 
supporting  the  dispensing  power,  and  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  defence 
of  the  Bishops,  had  done  much  to  atone  for  bis 
faults.  Tet,  on  this  day,  it  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself,  as 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain  that  judgment 
which  was  now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He 
rose,  and  attempted  to  defend  his  conduct :  bat 
neither  his  legal  acuteness,  nor  that  fluent  and 
sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his  family  a 
hereditary  gift,  and  of  which  none  of  his  family 
had  a  larger  share  than  himself,  availed  him  on 
this  occasion.  The  House  was  in  no  humour  to 
hear  him,  smd  repeatedly  interrupted  bim  by 
cries  of  "Order."  He  had  been  treated,  he  was 
told,  with  great  indulgence.  No  accusation  bad 
been  brought  against  him.  Why  then  should 
he,' under  pretence  of  vindicating  himself,  at^ 
tempt  to  throw  dishonourable  imputations  on  an 
illustrious  name,  and  to  apologise  for  a  judicial 
murder?  He  was  forced  to  sit  down,  after  de- 
claring that  he  meant  only  to  clear  himself  from 
the  cluirge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  bis 
professional  duty ;  tiiat  he  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  memory  of  Iiord  Russell; 
and  that  he  should  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  re- 
versing of  the  attainder.  Before  the  House  rose 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  would  have 
been  instantiy  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
had  not  some  additions  and  omissions  been  pro- 


oollected  the  cpinioni  of  the  greateet  lawyers  of  the  »gp» 
which  may  atill  be  aeen  among  the  arohiTOS  at  Wobnn. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  uese  opinii»ns  is  signed  by 
PembertoD,  who  had  preside  at  the  trial.  This  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  fltmlly  did  not  fmpate  tp 
him  any  li^nsticeor  emelty ;  and  in  tmtii  he  bad  bebsTN 
as  well  as  any  Judge,  beft)re  the  Ravolatfoo,  ever  behaT«d 
cm  a  sImUar  oooaswii. 
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posed,  wUoh  would,  it  wm  thought,  make  tlie 
reparation  more  complete.  The  amendmenti 
were  prepared  with  great  eipedition :  the  Lords 
agreed  to  them ;  and  the  King  gladlj  gate  his 
assent* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  bj  three  other 
bills  which  annulled  three  wicked  and  infkmons 
judgments,  the  judgment  ag^ainst  Sidney,  the 
judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  judgment 
against  Alice  Lisle,  f 

Some  living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty 
i^ress  for  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  in 
the  late  reign.  The  sentence  of  Samuel  John- 
son was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  resoWed  that  the  soourg- 
ing  which  he  had  xmdorgone  was  cruel,  and 
that  his  degradation  wa7of  no  legal  effect.  The 
latter  proposition  admitted  of  no  dispute :  for 
he  had  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  appointed  to  gOTem  the  diocese  of  London 
daring  Uujipton's  suspension.  Compton  had 
been  suspended  by  a  decree  of  the  High  Com< 
aission ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  High  Commis- 
don  were  uniTersally  acknowledged  to  be  nulli- 
ties. Johnson  had  therefore  been  stripped  of 
his  robe  by  persons  who  had  no  jurisdiction 
orer  him.  The  Commons  requested  the  Ring 
to  compensate  the  sufferer  by  some  eoclefiiai<ti- 
eal  prefarment.  J  William,  however,  found  that 
he  could  not,  without  great  inoouTenience,  grant 
this  request.  For  Johnson,  though  brave,  honest 
and  religious,  had  always  been  rash,  mntinous 
and  quarrelsome;  and,  since  he  had  endured 
for  kis  opinions  a  martyrdom  more  terrible  than 
death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  under- 
standing had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  as  disagreeable  to  Low  Churchmen  as  to 
High  Churchmen.  Like  too  many  other  men, 
who  are  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  right 
by  pleasure,  by  lucre  or  by  danger,  he  mistook 
the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for 
the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  deceived  him- 
self into  a  belief  that,  in  treating  friends  and 
foes  with  indiscriminate  insolence  and  asperity, 
he  was  merely  showing  his  Christian  faithful- 
ness and  courage.  Bamet,  by  exhorting  him 
to  patience  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  made 
him  a  mortal  enemy.  "Tell  His  Lordship," 
said  the  inflexible  priest,  "to  mind  his  own  bu- 
siness, and  to  let  me  look  after  mine."  {  It 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  Johnson  was 
mad.  He  accused  Burnet  of  being  the  author 
of  the  report,  and  avenged  himself  by  writing 
libels  so  violent  that  thoy  strongly  confirmed 
the  imputation  which  they  were  meant  to  re- 
fate.  The  King,  therefore,  thought  It  better 
to  give  out  of  his  own  revenue  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  the  wrongs  which  the  Commons 
had  brought  to  his  notice  than  to  place  an  ec- 
eentric  and  irritable  man  in  a  situation  of  dig- 
nity and  public  trust    Johnson  was  gratified 


•  Qray't  DelMt«s,  Harcta,  ISBS-*. 

j-  The  Acts  which  rtvened  the  attainders  of  Russell, 
Sidoej,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle  were  private  Acts.  Only 
the  tiiiea  therefore  are  printed  in  the  Stntnte  Book;  bat 
the  Aets  wUl  be  tMad  in  BoweU's  CoUeetion  of  State 
Trials. 

1  Covamofuf  Joumals,  June  24, 1689. 

2  Johnson  tells  this  Btory  himself  in  his  strange  pamph- 
let entitled.  Notes  upon  the  Phoenix  ISdltlon  of  the  Pas- 
toral Letter,  1694. 

I  Some  Memorials  of  the  Bererend  Samuel  Johnson, 
pnllzed  to  the  fblio  edition  of  his  works,  1710. 
f  Lordi*  Joonale,  May  16, 1669. 


idth  -  a  present  of  a  thoimnd  pounds,  and  % 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  for  two  lives. 
His  sott  was  also  proTided  for  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. J 

While  the  Gommons  were  ccnaidering  the 
case  of  Johnson,  the  Lords  were  somtinising 
witii  severity  the  prooeedinge  which  had^  in  the 
late  reign,  been  instituted  against  one  of  their 
own  order,  the  Bar!  of  I>eTonshiT«.  The  judges 
who  had  passed  sentence  on  him  were  striotiy 
interrogated;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring that  in  his  case  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  had  been  infringed,  and  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by 
a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  had  violated 
common  justice  and  the  Great  Charter. f 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  in  thinking  that 
some  public  reparation  was  due.  But  the 
fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
soon  soused  by  the  noisy  didms  of  a  wretch 
whose  sufiTerings,  great  as  they  night  seem,  had 
been  trifling  when  compared  with  his  crimes. 
Oates  had  come  back,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  which 
had  been  polluted  by  his  guilt  The  three 
years  and  a  half  which  followed  his  scourging 
he  had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate^ 
except  when  on  certain  days,  the  anniversaries 
of  his  perjuries,  he  had  been  brought  forth 
and  t*et  on  the  pillory.  He  was  still,  however, 
regartled  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr;  and  it 
was  said  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  corrupt 
his  keei^era  tiiat,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  from 
the  govemmeut,  his  sufferings  were  mitigated 
by  many  indulgences.  While  offenders,  who, 
compared  with  him,  were  iniiocent,  grew  lean 
on  the  prison  allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended^ 
by  turkeys  and  chinet^,  oapoUs  and  sucking  pigs, 
venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  claret,  the  offer* 
ings  of  sealons  ProtestantA  **  When  James  had 
fled  fr^m  Whitehall,  and  when  London  was  in 
confusion,  it  was  moved,  m  the  council  of  Lords 
which  had  provisionally  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  rejected :  f  f  but  the  gaolers,  not 
knowing  whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy, 
and  desiring  to  conciliate  a  man  who  had  once 
been,  and  might  perhaps  again  be,  a  terrible 
enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to  go  freely  about 
the  town.  XX  His  uneven  legs  and  his  hideous 
face,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  which 
his  ears  had  undergone,  were  now  again  seen 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court 
of  Requests.  {{  He  fastened  himself  on  his  old 
patrons,  and,  In  that  drawl  which  he  affected 
as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history 
of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopes.  It  was  impos* 
sible,  he  said,  that  now,  when  the  good  causs 
was  triumphant,  the  discoverer  of  the  plot  could 
be  overlooked.    **  Charles  gave  me  nine  hundred 


**  North's  Bzamen,  224.  North's  eridenoe  is  confirmed 
by  sevoral  contemporary  sqnlbs  in  prose  and  Terse.  See 
also  the  eU^  0poro\o(YOv,  1697. 

2  Halifax  M&  in  the  British  Mvsetnn. 
XpisUe  Dedicatory  to  Oates**  cOcwv  fiaaiXucli, 
g}  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  following  lines : 
**  Gome  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pltifhl  moan, 
All  yon  that  have  ears,  when  the  Doctor  has  none." 
These  Unee  most  have  been  In  Mason's  heed  when  he 
wrote  the  eouplet-- 

"  Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Boots,  Shebbearee; 
Hark  to  my  call :  for  some  of  yon  have  ears." 
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pounds  a  year.     Sara  William  will  gire  ma 
more."* 

In  a  few  weeks  he  broagM  hia  sentonae  be* 
fore  the  House  of  Lords  bj  a  writ  of  error. 
This  is  a  species  of  appeal  wtuoh  raises  no  qoes- 
tion  of  fact  The  Lords,  while  sitting  Jndioiallj 
fn  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  ex- 
mine  whether  the  rerdict  which  pronounced 
Jates  guilty  was  or  was  not  according  to  the 
aridence.  ^U  that  they  had  ao  consider  was 
whether,  the  verdict  being  supposed  to  be  ac- 
oording  to  the  eridence,  the  judgment  waa 
li^.  But  it  would  haTO  been  difficult  eren  for 
a  tribunal  composed  of  veteran  magistrates,  and 
was  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noble- 
men who  were  all  strongly  biassed  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  and  among  wl^om  there  was  at 
that  time  not  a  single  person  whose  mind  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
to  look  steadily  at  the  mere  pointy  of  law,  ab- 
stracted from  the  special  circnmstanoes  of  the 
case.  In  the  view  of  one  party,  a  party  which 
even  among  the  Whig  peers  was  probably  a  mi- 
nority, the  appellant  waa  a  man  who  had  ren- 
dered inestimable  serTices  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  religion,  and  who  had  been  requited  by 
long  oonfinement,  by  degrading  exposure,  and 
by  torture  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shud- 
der. The  majority  of  the  House  more  justly 
regarded  him  as  the  falsest,  the  most  maliguant 
and  the  most  impudent  being  that  had  erer  dis- 
graced the  human  form.  The  sight  of  that 
brasen  forehead,  the  accents  of  that  lying 
tongue,  depriYed  them  of  all  mastery  over 
themselves.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remem- 
^  bered  with  shame  and  remorse  that  they  had 
'  been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on  the  very  last  ooca- 
uon  on  which  he  had  stood  before  them,  he  had 
by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the  blood  of 
one  of  their  own  illustrious  order.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would  act 
with  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Before  they  came  to  any  decision  on  the  legal 
question  which  Titus  had  brought  before  them, 
they  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him. 
He  had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits 
and  his  sufferings.  The  Lords  found  out  some 
pretence  for  calling  this  publication  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the  Marshalsea. 
He  petitioned  to  be  released ;  but  an  objection 
was  raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described 
himself  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  their  lord- 
ships refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  He 
was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  ssked  where  he 
had  graduated.  He  answered,  **  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca."  This  was  no  new  instance 
of  his  mendacity  and  effrontery.  His  Sala- 
manca degree  had  been,  daring  many  years,  a 
favourite  theme  of  all  the  Tory  sadrists  from 
Dry  den  downwards;  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  Salamanca  Doctor  was  a  nickname  in  ordi- 
nary use.f  The  Lords,  in  their  hatred  of 
Gates,  80  far  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat 
this  ridiculous  matter  seriously.  They  ordered 
him  to  efface  from  his  petition  the  words, 
"Doctor  of   Divinity."    He   repUed   that  he 


^  VorfhH  Bxunm,  824,  2M.    North  my  "mIx  hundred 
a  yf  ftr."    But  I  hm  Ukra  the  largar  amn  frou  the  Im- 

SQdent  petition  which  Oatet  addreeaed  to  tho  CoauBMS. 
uJy26,lM».    See  the  Joamals. 


could  not  in  conscience  do  it    and  he  wss  se- 
oordingly  sent  back  to  gaoLJ 

These  preliminary  proceedings  indicated  not 
obscurely  what  the  fate  of  the  writ  of  error  would 
be.   The  counsel  for  Gates  had  been  heard.  No 
counsel  appeared  against  him.  The  Judges  were 
required  to  give  their  opinions.    Nine  of  them 
were  in  attendance ;  and  among  the  nine  were 
the  Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
The  unanimous  answer  of  these  grays,  learned 
and  upright  magistrates  was  that  tlit  Court  of 
King's  Bench  was  not  competent  to  degrade  a 
priest  from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonment :  and  that  there- 
fore the  judgment  against  Gates  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  ought  to  be  reversed.    The  Lords 
should  undoubtedly  have  considered  themselves 
as  bound  by  this  opinion.  That  they  knew  Oates 
to  be  the  worst  of  men  was  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose.    To  them,  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  he 
ought  to  have  been  merely  a  John  of  styles  or  a 
John  of  Nokes.     But  their  indignation  was  vio- 
lently excited.    Their  habits  were  not  those 
which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of  judidsl 
duties.     The  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on 
matters  to  which  no  allusion  ought  to  have  been 
made.     Not  a  single  peer  ventured  to  affirm  that 
the  judgment  was  legal :   but  much  was  said 
about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant, 
about  the  impudent  accusation  which  he  had 
brought  against  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and 
about  the  evil  consequences  which  might  fol- 
low if  so  bad  a  man  were  capable  of  being  s 
witness.     *'  There  is  only  one  way,"  said  the 
Lord  President,  **in  which  I  can  consent  to  re- 
verse the  fellow's  sentence.     He  has  been  whip- 
ped from  Aldgate  to  Tybiirn.     He  ought  to  be 
whipped  from  Tyburn  back  to  Aldgate."     The 
question  was  put.      Twenty-three  peers  voted 
for  reversing  the  judgment ;  thirty-five  for  af- 
firming it.} 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  and 
not  without  reason.  A  question  was  now  raised 
which  might  justly  excite  the.  anxiety  of  eveiy 
man  in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was  whether 
the  highest .  tribunal,  the  tribunal  on  which,  in 
the  last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  in- 
terests of  every  English  subject,  was  at  liberty 
to  decide  judicial  questions  on  other  than  judi- 
cial grrounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor  what 
was  admitted  to  be  his  legal  right,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That 
the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  under  the 
forms  of  ordinary  justice,  was  strongly  felt  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Somers.  With 
him,  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  him,  were, 
on  this  occasion,  allied  many  weak  and  hot- 
headed sealota  who  still  regarded  Gates  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  who  imagined  that  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  Popish  plot  was  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
On  the  very  morning  after  the  deoiaion  of  the 
Peers,  had  been  pronounced,  keen  reflections 
were  thrown,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
justice  of  their  lordahipa.    Thraa  daya  later,  the 


t  Tan  Citten,  in  hie  deepatchei  to  the  States  Oenenli 
naes  thl«  nlckuame  quite  grmrely. 

%,  1688. 
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subject  was  brongbt  forward  by  a  Whig  Priiy 
Conncillor,  Sir  Robert  Hnward,  member  for 
Ca.«tle  Rising.  He  was  one  of  the  Berkshire 
branch  of  his  noble  family,  a  branch  which  en* 
joyed,  in  that  age,  the  nnenTiable  distinction  of 
being  wonderfully  fertile  of  bad  rhymers.  The 
poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards  was  the  jest 
of  three  generations  of  satirists.  The  mirth  be- 
gan with  the  first  representation  of  the  Rehear- 
sal, and  continned  down  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dunoiad.*  But  Sir  Robert,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  Terses,  and  of  some  foibles  and  Tanities 
which  had  cansed  him  to  be  brooght  on  the 
stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  Positiye  Atall,  had 
in  parliament  the  weight  which  a  stanoh  party 
man,  of  ample  fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of 
ready  utterance,  and  of  resolute  spirit,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  possess. f  When  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  case  of 
Oates,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  pas- 
sions which  had  prerailed  in  the  other  House, 
received  him  with  loud  hisses.  In  spite  of  this 
most  unparliamentary  insult,  he  perserered; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  was  with 
bim.  Some  orators  extolled  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  Oates:  others  dwelt  much  on  a  pre- 
railing  rumour,  that  the  solicitors  who  were  em- 
ployed against  him  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  had 
distributed  large  sums  of  money  among  the  Jury- 
men. These  were  topics  on  which  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  sen- 
tence was  illegal  was  a  proposition  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  dispute.  The  most,  eminent  law- 
yers in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that, 
on  this  point,  they  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion  pven  by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Those  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject 
was  introduced,  were  so  effectually  cowed  that 
tbey  did  not  rentore  to  demand  a  division ;  and 
a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was  brought  in, 
without  any  opposition,  { 

The  Lords  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
To  retract  was  not  pleasant.  To  engage  in  a 
contest  with  the  Lower  House,  on  a  question  on 
which  that  House  was  clearly  in  the  right,  and 
was  backed  at  once  by  the  opinions  of  the  snges 
of  the  law.  and  by  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
might  be  dangerous.  It  was  thought  expedient 
to  take  a  middle  course.  An  address  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  pardon 
Oates.}  But  this  concession  only  made  bad 
worse.  Titus  had,  like  every  other  human  be- 
ing, a  right  to  justice :  but  he  was  not  a  proper 
object  of  mercy.  If  the  judgment  against  him 
was  illegal,  it  ought  to  hare  been  reversed.  If 
it  was  legal,  there  was  no  ground  for  remitting 
any  part  of  it.  The  Commons,  very  properly, 
persisted,  passed  their  bill,  and  sent  it  up  to 
the  Peers.  Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable 
part  was  the  preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only 
that  the  judgment  was  illegal,  a  proposition 
irhich  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record  to  be 
true,  but  also  that  the  verdict  was  corrupt,  a 
proposition  which,  whether  true  or  false,  was 
not  proved  by  any  evidence  at  all. 

The  Lords  were  in  a  great  strait  They  knew 


*  Sir  Robert  wu  the  original  hero  of  the  Bebearsal,  and 
-WM  called  Bilboa.  In  the  remodelled  Diineiad,  Pope  ia- 
0er«ad  the  linee-- 

**  And  h{«hbom  Howard,  more  mi^eetlc  eire. 
With  lool  of  Qnality  oompletre  the  ^oira." 
I^ope'a  highborn  Howaxd  wm  Bdwsrd  HowMtd»  th»«nthor 
at  the  British  Prinoes. 


that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  Yet  they  were 
determined  not  to  proclaim,  in  tli^ir  legislative 
capacity,  that  they  had,  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city, been  guilty  of  Injustice.  They  again  tried 
a  middle  course.  The  preamble  was  softened 
down :  a  clause  was  added  which  provided  that 
Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  being  a 
witness ;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned 
to  the  Commons. 

The  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  re- 
jected the  amendments,  and  demanded  a  f^ 
conference.  Two  eminent  Tories,  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  as  managers  for  the  Lc*dtf.  With  them  ^ 
wan  joined  Burnet,  ■ypho*e  Irell  known  hatred 
of  Popery  was  likftly  to  give  weight  to  what  he 
might  say  on  vxih  an  occasion.  Somers  was  the 
chief  orator  on  the  other  side :  and  to  his  pen 
we  owe  a  sininilarly  lucid  and  interesting  ab- 
stract of  the  debate. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  oouM  not  be  de- 
fended. They  knew  it  to  be  illegal,  and  had 
known  it  to  be  so  even  when  they  affirmed  it. 
But  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused 
Oates  of  briuflring  an  impudently  false  accusa- 
tion against  Queen  Catherine :  tbey  mentioned 
other  instances  of  his  villany ;  and  they  asked 
whether  such  a  man  ought  still  to  be  capable 
of  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
only  ex cuj»c  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be 
made  for  him  was.  that  he  was  insane ;  and  In 
truth,  the  incredible  insolence  and  absurdity  of 
his  behaviour  when  he  was  last  before  them 
seemed  to  warrant  thebelief  that  his  brain  had 
been  turned,  and  that  he  was'  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  lives  of  other  men.  The  Lords  could 
not  therefore  degrade  themselves  by  expressly 
rescinding  what  they  had  done ;  nor  cOnld  they 
consent  to  pronounce  the  verdict  corrupt  on  no 
better  evidence  than  common  report. 

The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant. 
"Oates  is  now  the  smalle«t  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  has,  Your  Lordships  say,  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent 
persons.  Be  it  so.  This  bill  gives  him  no  in- 
demnity. We  are  quite  willing  that,  if  he  is 
guilty,  he  shall  be  punished.  But  for  him  and 
for  all  Englishmen,  we  demand  that  punishment 
shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  any  tribunal.  We  demand 
that,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  before  Your  Lord- 
ships, you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  according 
to  the  known  customs  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 
We  deny  that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  a  plaintiff  or  the  political  effect  of  a 
decision.  It  is  acknowledged  by  yourselves 
that  you  have,  merely  because  you  thought  ill 
of  this  man,  affirmed  a  judgment  which  yo^a 
knew  to  be  illegal.  Against  this  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power  the  Commons  protest ;  and  they 
hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you  must 
feel  to  be  an  error.  Your  Lordships  intimate  a 
suspicion  that  Oates  is  mad.  That  a  man  is 
mad  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not  pixni^h- 

+  Kev  to  the  K^hearml;  Shndweira  Rullen  Lovers; 
PeFJt,  May  ft,  8, 1M8 ;  Breiyii,  Pebw  16, 1684-6. 

t  Grey*!  Dehatei  and  OommonB'  Joomalp,  Jane  i  aad 
U,  1689. 
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in  9  him  at  fttl.  Bat  how  it  ean  be  s  reason  for 
inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which  would  be 
illegal  eten  if  he  were  sane,  the  Commons  do 
not  comprehend.  Tour  Lordships  think  that 
70a  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  a  rerdict 
oorrupt  which  has  not  been  legally  prored  to  be 
•0.  Suffer  us  to  remind  yon  that  yon  hare  two 
distinct  functions  to  perform.  Ton  are  judges; 
and  you  are  legislators.  When  you  judge,  your 
duty  is  strictly  to  follow  the  law.  When  you 
legislate,  you  may  properly  take  ikots  from 
Aommon  fame.  Ton  inrert  this  rule.  You  are 
lax  in  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupulous  in  the 
wrong  place.  As  judges,  you  break  through 
the  law  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  oonTenience. 
As  legislators,  you  will  not  admit  any  fact  with- 
out such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  possible 
for  legislators  to  obtain."* 

This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  an- 
swered. The  Commons  were  endently  flushed 
with  their  victory  in  the  argument^  and  proud 
of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had  made  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly 
oharged  him  to  see  that  the  report  which  he  had 
made  of  the  conference  was  accurately  entered 
in  the  Journals.  The  Lords  Tory  wisely  ab- 
stained from  inserting  in  their  records  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had  been  so 
signally  discomflted.  But,  though  conscious  of 
their  fault  and  ashamed  of  it,  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guil^ 
of  iigustice.  The  minority  was,  however,  strong. 
The  resolution  to  adhere  was  carried  by  only 
tweWe  votes,  of  which  ten  were  proxies.f 
Twenty-one  Peers  protested.  The  bill  dropped. 
Xwo  Masters  in  Chancery  were  sent  to  announce 
o  the  Commons  the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers. 
Ihe  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  uzgustlfia- 
ble  in  substance  and  uncourteous  in  form  They 
determined  to  remonstrate ;  and  Somers  drew  up 
an  excellent  manifesto,  in  which  the  rile  name 
of  Gates  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  Upper  House  was  with  ^eat  earnestness 
and  gravity  exhorted  to  treat  judicial  questions 
judicially,  and  not^  under  pretence  of  adminis- 
tering law,  to  make  law.^  The  wretched  man, 
who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown  the  political 
world  into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and 
was  set  at  liberty.  His  friends  in  the  Lower 
House  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  re- 
quesUng  that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support 
night  be  granted  to  him.}  He  was  consequently 
allowed  about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  acceptance, 
and  which  he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of  dis- 
appointed greediness. 

From  the  dispute  about  Gates  sprang  another 
dispute,  which  might  have  produced  veiy  serious 
oonsequences.  The  instrument  which  had  de- 
olaied  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  was 
a  revolutionary  instrument  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law, 
-and  had  never  received  the  royal  sanction.    It 
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was  evidently  desirable  that  tins  great  contraet 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  tUs 
titledeed  by  which  the  King  held  his  throne  and 
the  people  their  liberties,  should  be  put  into  a 
strictly  regular  form.  The  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  therefore  turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
the  Bill  of  Bights  speedily  passed  the  Commona; 
but  in  the  Lords  difficulties  arose. 

The  declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  first 
on  William  and  Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  snr^ 
vivor  of  the  two,  then  on  Mary's  posteritj,  thea 
on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
posterity  of  William  by  any  other  wife  than 
Mary.  The  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  Declaration.  Who  was 
to  sucoeed  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William  should 
all  die  without  posterity,  was  left  in  uncertainty. 
Yet  the  event  for  which  no  provision  was  made 
was  fkr  Aram  improbable.  Indeed  it  really 
came  to  pass.  William  had  never  had  a  child* 
Anne  had  repeatedly  been  a  mother,  but  bad 
no  child  liring.  It  would  not  be  very  strange 
if,  in  a  few  months,  disease,  war,  or  treason 
should  remove  all  those  who  stood  in  the  entail 
In  what  state  would  the  country  then  be  left? 
To  whom  would  allegiance  bo  due  T  The  bill 
indeed  contained  a  clause  which  excluded  Pa- 
pists from  the  throne.  But  would  such  a  clause 
supply  the  place  of  a  clause  designating  the  sne- 
cesser  by  name  T  Wh^  if  the  next  heir  should 
be  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  not  three 
months  old  ?  -  It  would  be  absurd  to  call  such 
an  infant  a  Papist.  Was  he  then  to  be  proclaimed 
King  T  Gr  was  the  crown  to  be  in  abeyance  till 
he  came  to  an  age  at  which  he  might  be  capable 
of  choosing  a  religion  T  Might  not  the  most 
honest  and  the  most  intelligent  men  be  in  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  Sove- 
reign t  And  to  whom  could  they  look  for  a 
solution  of  this  doubt  t  Parliament  there  would 
be  none :  for  the  Pariiament  would  expire  with 
the  prince  who  had  convoked  it.  There  would 
be  mere  anarchy,  anarchy  whioh  might  ead  in 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  or  in  the  de- 
struction of  public  liber^.  For  these  weighty 
reasons,  Burnet,  at  William's  suggestion,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  crown 
should,  failing  heirs  of  His  Mi^^^**  ^^7*  j^ 
entailed  on  an  undoubted  Protestant,  Sophia, 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  granddaugh- 
ter of  James  the  First,  and  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this 
amendment:  but  the  Commons  unanimously  re- 
jected it  The  cause  of  the  ngeoUon  no  corn- 
temporary  writer  has  satisfaotorily  explained. 
Gne  Whig  historian  talks  of  the  machinationi 
of  the  republioans,  another  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Jaoobites.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
four-fifths  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  neither  Jaoobites  nor  republicans.  Tet 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  the  Lower  House 
in  favour  of  the  olausewhichin  the  Upper  House 
had  been  carried  by  aoolamation.**    The  most 


**  Oldmlxon  aeouMi  the  JaeoUtee,  BnruoC  tlie  r«i>«bli> 
Though  Bamot  took  a  pj»min«nt  part  la  the  dia* 
I  of  tbla  qnettion,  his  aooonnt  at  what  pused  la 
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Sbtatad  ta  the  OonuaoBa,  sad  that  Hampdra  apoko  stzwffg 
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pwbahle  esplMfttaoa  Memt  to  \>%  th»t  tht  tffmm.  I 
bjostice  ivhich  had  been  comnuttod  in  the  oam  I 
of  Gates  had  irritated  the^  Commons  to  saoh  a 
degree  that  they  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
ftoarrel  with  the  Peera.  A  oonferenco  wm  held. 
Neither  assembly  woald  give  way.  While  the 
dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took  plaoe.  whioh, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  restored 
hsrmony.  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  ohild 
was  baptised  at  Hampton  Court  with  groat  pompi 
and  with  many  signs  of  publio  joy.  WiUiam 
was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The  other  was  the 
aocomplished  Porset,  whose  roof  bad  giTon 
dielter  to  the  Princess  in  her  distnsSr  The  King 
bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godM>n»  and  an- 
nounced to  the  splendid  otirale^  assembled  round 
the  font  that  the  little  William  was  henoefortih  to 
beoalled  Duke  of  Glonoester.*  The  birth  of  this 
ohild  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk  against 
which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  neoessary  to 
guard.  They  might  therefore  have  retrsboled 
with  a  good  g^oe.  But  their  i«ide  had  been 
wounded  by  the  severity  with  whioh  their  deoi* 
sion  on  Oates's  writ  of  error  had  been  censured 
In  the  Painted  Chamber.  Thoy  had  been  plainly 
told  across  the  table  that  th^  were  u^ust 
judges;  and  the  imputation  was  not  the  less 
irritating  because  they  were  oobsmous  thaA  it 
was  deserved.  They  refused  to  make  any  coit* 
oession ;  and  the  Bill  of  Bi^ts  was  suffered  to 
drop-t  • 

But  the  most  exciting  question  <^  this  long 
and  stormy  session  was,  what  punishment  shovld 
be  inflicted  on  those  men  who  had,  during  tlie 
interval  between  the  dissolutioa  o£  the  OsfOrd 
Parliament  and  the  Bevolution,  been  the  advisers 
or  the  tools  of  Charles  and  James,  It  was  happy 
for  England  that»  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  w1m> 
belonged  to  neither  of  her  faeti<>ns,  ^o  loiped 
neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  greai  desigli,  wished  to 
make  use  of  both*  was  the  moderator  between 
them. 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty 
eight  years  before.  The  party  indeed  which 
had  then  been  undermost  was  now  uppermost: 
but  the  analogy  between  the  situations  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history. 
Both  the  Restoration  and  the  Bevoliition  were 
accomplished  by  coalitions.  At  the  Restoration, 
those  politicians  who  were  pecnliariy  sealonsfor 
liberty  assisted  tore-establidimonmhy:  at  the 
Revolution  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly 
xealous  for  monarchy  asdsted  to  vindicate  lib- 
erty. The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  oon- 
jecture,  have  been  able  to  effeotaothing  without 
the.  help  of  Puritans  wiio  had  fought  for  the 
Covenant;  nor  would  the  Whig,  at  the  latter 
conjuncture,  have  offered  a su^cessftil  reslstanoe 
to  arbitrary  power,  bad  he  net  been  ba<Aed  by 
men  who  had  avei7  short  time  beforeoondemned 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power  as-  a  deadly  sin^ 
Coospiouous  among  those  by  whom,  in  1660,  the 
royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  Hollis,  who 
had  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the 
First  held  down  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main 
foree,  while  Black  Rod  knocked  for  admission 
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in  vain;  Itafoldsby,  ynhom  nms  wm  snbseriMl' 
to  the  meiaonhle  death  warrant;  and  Prynnev 
whose  ears  LsRid  had  cut  off,  and  who,  in  retunt, 
had  boRke  the  chief  part  in  cutting  off  Laud*s 
head.  Among  the  seven  who,  in  1686,  signed 
the  inritation  to  WilBara,  were  Compton,  who 
had  long  enibreed  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero ; 
Dsnby,  who  had  beenimpeadied  for  endeavour^ 
ing  to  estaUiah  military  (tospotism;  and  Lumley, 
%hose  bloodhounds  had  taraoked  Monmouth  to 
that  sad  last  hiding  place  among  the  fern.  Betk 
in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  *ate  of  the  natioa 
stIU  hung  in  the  balance,  fbr^iveness  was  ez- 
ohanged  between  the  hostile  faetions.  On  botli 
occasions  the  reconciliation,  which  had  seesMd 
to  be  cordial  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proved  fUsir 
and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  As  soon  as 
Charles  the  Second  was  at  WhitehaO,  the  Cavsr 
4ier  forgot  the  good  service  reoenily  done  bj  the 
PresbyterisnS)  and  remembered  only  their  old 
offences.  As  soon  as  William  Iras  Sing,  too 
many  of  the  Whigs  began  to-  demand  vengeanet 
for  all  that  they  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Rye 
House  Tlot^  Buffbred  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 
On  both  occasions  the  Sovereign  found  it  diffionlt 
to  save  the  van^nidied  party  from  the  fury  of 
his  triumphant  BU]^orters;  and  on.  both  oeca* 
sions  those  wh^m  he  had  disappointed  of  their 
revenge  mnrmnred  bitteriy  against  the  govern^ 
ment  which  had  been  so  weak  and  ungrateftil  ad 
to  protect  its  f  jes  against  itt*  friends.  i 

So  eariy  as  the  tiranty-flf th  of  March,  WilUa« 
oalled  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  ez<*  { 
pediency  of  quieting  the  public  mind  by  an  am- ' 
nes^.    He  expressed  his  hope  that  a  btll  ot  | 
general  pardon  and  oblivion  wofld  be  as  speedily  I 
as  possible  presented. for  his  sanction,  and  that' 
no  exceptions  would  be  made,  except  such  a« 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  ; 
public  justaoe  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  ' 
The  Commons  unanlmoosly  agreed  to  thank  him; 
for  this  instance  of  his  paternal  kindness;  bvt 
they  suffered  many  weeks  to  pass  without  tak-  | 
ing  any  step  towards  the  aooomplishment  of  ' 
his  wii&.    When  at  length  the  snfojeet  was  re* 
snmed,  it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  a«  ' 
plainly  showed  that  the  msjority  had  no  real  in*  ' 
tention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  suspense  whicli  , 
embittered  the  lives  of  all  those  Tories  who 
were  conscious  that,  in  thor  seal  for  preroga* 
tive,  they  had  somethnes  over-stepped  the  exact 
luae  traced  by  law.      Twelve  categories  weiw 
f^med,  some  of  which  were  so  extoisive  as  to 
include  tens  of  thousands  of  delinquents ;  and. 
the  Hoose  resolved  that,  under  every  one  of 
these  categories,   some  exceptions  should   be 
made.  Then  came  the  examination  into  the  cases 
of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits  and  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  the  bar.     The  debates  wever 
long  and  sharp;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  work  was  intsnninable.     The  summev 
^ded  away :  the  autumn  was  approaching :  the 
sesrien  could  not  last  much  longer ;  and  of  tho 
twelve  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  Common* 
had  resolved  to  institute,  only  three  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.    It  was  neoessary  to  let  the 
bill  drop  for  that  year.J 

Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  wer» 
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Bentioeed  in  the  oovrte  of  th«8e  inqoiriM,  mm 
one  who  stood  alone  and  nnappronohed  in  gnilt 
and  infamy,  ftnd  whom  Whigi  and  Tories  were 
equally  willing  to  lea^e  to  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law.  On  that  terrible  dnj  which  was  euo- 
oeeded  by  the  Irish  Night,  the  roar  of  a  great 
Idty  disappointed  of  its  rerenge  had  followed 
Jeffreys  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tower.  His 
imprisonment  was  not  striotly  legal :  but  he  at 
tlrst  aecepted  with  thanks  and  blessings  the  pro- 
teetion  which  those  dark  walls,  made  famous  by 
so  many  crimes  and  sorrows,  afforded  him  against 
the  ftiry  of  the  multitude.*  Soon,  however,  he 
became  sensible  that  his  life  was  still  in  immi- 
nent periL  For  a  time  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  tbat  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
would  liberate  him  from  his  confinement,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  steal  away  to  some 
fbreign  eonntiy,  and  to  hide  himself  w^h  part 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the  detestation  of 
mankind:  but,  till  the  goTsmment  was  settled, 
there  was  no  Court  competent  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  goTem- 
ment  had  been  settled,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  su8pended.f  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of 
murder  could  be  brought  home  to  Jeffreys  may 
be  doubted.  But  he  was  morally  guilty  of  so 
many  murders  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
way  of  reaching  bis  life,  a  retrospective  Act  of 
Attainder  would  hare  been  clamorously  demand- 
ed by  the  whole  nation.  A  disposition  to  tri- 
umph over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  cf  Englishmen :  but  the  hatred  of 
which  Jeffreys  was  the  object  was  without  a 
paraUel  in  our  history,  and  partook  but  too  largely 
of  the  savageness  of  his  own  nature.  The  peo- 
ple, where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as 
himself,  and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  exult  in  the  misery  of  con- 
ricts  listening  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  of 
fiunilies  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congre- 
gated before  his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke 
Street,-  and  read  on  the  door,  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the  sale 
of  his  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who 
had  tears  for  highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  him. 
The  lampoons  on  him  which  were  hawked  about 
the  town  were  disitngnished  by  an  atrocity  rare 
even  in  those  days.  Hanging  would  be  too 
mild  a  death  for  him :  a  grave  under  the  gibbet 
toe  respectable  a  resting  place :  he  ought  to  be 
whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's  tail :  he  ought  to 
be  tortured  like  an  Indian :  he  ought  to  be  de- 
Toured  alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out 
all  his  joints  with  cannibal  ferocity,  and  com- 
puted how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  be 
out  from  his  well  fattened  carcass.  Nay,  the 
nge  of  his  enemies  was  such  that,  in  language 
seldom  heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their 
wish  that  he  might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  woxsn  that  never 
dies,  to  the  fire  that  Is  never  quenched.  They 
exhorted  him  to  haog  himself  in  his'  garters, 
and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  rasor.     They  put 
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up  horrible  prayers  that  he  might  not  be  aUe  to 
repent,  that  he  might  die  the  same  hardhearted, 
wicked  Jeff^ys  that  he  had  lived. {  His  spirit, 
as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  iofanman  in 
prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  pnblie 
abhorrence.  His  constitution,  originally  bad, 
and  much  impaired  by  Intemperance,  was  com- 
pletely broken  by  distress  and  anxiety.  He  was 
tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  ^ 
most  skilM  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldom 
able  to  relieve.  One  solace  wasleft  to  him,i)rsnd)k 
Even  when  he  had  causes  to  try  and  coaneilfl  to 
attend,  he  had  seldom  gone  to  bed  sober.  Now, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  ssTe 
terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings, 
he  abandoned  himself  without  reserre  to  his 
favourite  rice.  Many  believed  him  to  be  bent 
on  shortening  his  life  by  excess.  He  thought 
it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit 
than  to  be  hacked  by  Kelch,  or  torn  limb  fnid 
limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  algeet 
despondency  by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily 
followed  by  a  mortifying  disappointment  A 
parce^  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters, 
his  favourite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved: 
for  there  are  moments  when  those  who  least  d^ 
serve  affection  are  pleased  to  think  that  they  in- 
spire it  **  Thank  Qod,"  he  exclaimed,  *«  I  have 
still  some  friends  left"  He  opened  the  banel; 
and  from  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a 
stout  halter.  2 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatteren 
or  buffSoons  whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the 
plunder  of  his  rictims  c^me  to  comfort  him  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not  left  io 
utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seren 
years,  made  his  way  into  the  Tower,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  fkllen  oppressor. 
Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved 
with  abject  cirility,  and*  called  for  wine.  "I 
am  glad,  sir,"  he  sud,  « to  see  you."  *'  And  I 
am  glad,"  answered  the  resentful  Whig,  "to 
see  Your  Lordship  in  this  place."  *'  I  served 
my  master,"  said  Jeffreys:  "I  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  so."  "  Where  was^  yonr  con- 
science," said  Tutchin,  <*when  you  passed  that 
sentence  on  me  at  Dorchester?"  **  It  was  set 
down  in  my  instructions,"  answered  Jeffreys, 
fawningly,  "  that  I  was  to  show  no  mercy  to  men 
like  you,  men  of  parts  and  oourage.  When  I 
went  back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my 
lenity."||  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was 
his  nature,  and  great  as  were  his  vrrongs,  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  mollified  by  the  pitiable 
spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated 
with  vindictive  pleasure.  He  always  denied  the 
truth  of  the  report  tbat  he  was  the  person  who 
sent  the  Colchester  barrel  to  the  Tower. 

A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  ex- 
cellent Dean  of  Norwich,  fbrced  himself  to  vint 
the  prisoner.  It  was  a  painful  task :  bat  Sharp 
had  been  treated  by  Jeffreyx,  in  old  times,  as 
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kinAj  a  it  wm  in  the  ii»t«ra  of  Hfnyn  to  | 
treat  any  body,  and  had  onee  or  twioe  been  | 
able,  by  patienUy  waiting  till  the  storm  of  oar- 
ses  and  inyectiTcs  had  spent  itself,  and  by  dex-  i 
teronsly  seising  the  moment  of  good  hnmonr,  to 
obtain  for  unhappy  families  some  mitigation  of  , 
heir  snfferings.     The  prisoner  was  snrprised  ' 
nd  pleased.     "What/*  he  said,   «<dare  you' 
0wn  me  nowt"    It  was  in  rain,  bowoTer,  that 
the  amiable  diyine  tried  to  give  salnlary  pain  to 
that  seared  oonseience.    J^reys,  Instead  of  ao- 
knowledging  his  gnilt,  ezelaimed  rehemently , 
Against  the  injosttoe  of  mankind.      <*  People  | 
0^1  me  a  murderer  for  doing  what  at  the  time  i 
was  applauded  by  some  who  are  now  high  in  | 
pubHo  faTOUT.     They  call  me  a  drunkard  be-  \ 
oause  I  take  punoh  to  relie?e  me  in  my  agony."  I 
He  would  not  admit  that,  as  President  of  the  ' 
High  Commission,  he  had  done  any  thing  that  I 
deserved  reproach.     His  ooUeagues,   he  said, 
were  the  real  criminals;  and  now  they  threw 
all  the  blame  on  him.     He  spoke  with  peculiar 
asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  the 
mosVhamane  and  moderate  member  of  the  board. 

It  soon  became  dear  that  the  wick^  judge 
was  fast  sinking  under  the  weight  of  bodily  and 
mental  suffering.  Doctor  John  Bcott,  preben- 
dary of  Saint  Paul's,  a  clergyman  of  great  sanc- 
tity, and  author  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise 
once  widely  renowned,  was  summoned,  probably 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate  friend 
Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  It  was 
in  Vain,  however,  that  Scott  spoke,  as  Sharp  had 
already  spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of 
Dorchester  and  Taunton.  To  the  last  Jeffreys 
continued  to  repeat  that  those  who  thought  him 
cruel  did  not  know  what  his  orders  were,  that 
he  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame,  and  that 
his  clemency  had  drawn  on  him  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure of  his  master.* 

Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by 
miseiy,  did  its  work  fast  The  patient's  stomach 
rejected  all  nourishment  He  dwindled  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent  man  to 
a  skeleton;  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  at  thirty  five, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  at  thirty  seven.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  English  bar  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation,  or  of  so  terrible 
^  fall.  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all 
privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower. f 

The  fall  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so 
much  dreaded,  the  horror  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  his 
own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least  re- 
sectable members  of  that  party  renouooed  fol- 


•  See  the  Ufa  of  ArchbUhop  Sharp  by  hii  son.  What 
pMsed  bi*iwe«n  Scott  and  Jeffrejs  wu  r«latcd  by  Scott  to 
Sir  Joseph  Jfkyl.  Se«  Trndal's  ULitory ;  Echnrd.  ill.  932. 
Echard'i  inforioant,  who  {«  not  named,  but  who  seems  to 
have  bafi  good  ot)portanitie«  or  knowing  the  tnttli,  mid 
that  JeflTi-eyit  died,  i^ot,  aa  the  Tulgar  believed,  of  drink, 
but  of  the  stone.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  of  little  im- 
ftortanoe  It  Is  certain  that  Jeffreys  was  grossly  intempe- 
vite;  and  his  maliidy  was  one  which  intemperance  noto- 
isoualy  tends  to  aggcavate. 

t  Se-'  a  Full  and  Trne  Account  of  the.  Death  of  George 
I^ord  Jeffreys,  licensed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
wretcbwl  La  Noble  was  neter  weary  of  repeatiog  that  Jef- 
freys was  poiAoned  by  the  usurper.  I  viU  give  a  short 
passage  as  a  8pecim<>n  of  the  calumnies  of  which  William 
was  ibm  oltfeet.  *'  II  envoya,"  says  Paffquin,  "  ce  fin  ra> 
fpvt  tfa  champignons  an  Ghaaoelier  Jeffreys,  prlsonaler 


lowship  with  hin  in  his  distreM,  and  threw  o& 
him  the  whole  blame  of  crimee  whioh  they  had 
eneouraged  him  to  commit,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of  liberty 
who' were  clamouring  for  a.  new  proscription. 
But  it  was  a  lesson  which  too  many  of  them  disre- 
garded. The  King  had,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  appoint- 
ing a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high  offices; 
and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appoint- 
ments had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  general  amnesty  for  the  vanquished.  He 
was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the 
rindictive  lealots  of  any  fsction.  For  among 
his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious  hu- 
manity which  rarely  conciliated  his  foe»,  which 
often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he 
doggedly  persisted,  without  troubling  himself 
either  about  the  thanklessness  of  those  whom  he 
had  saved  from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage 
of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  re- 
venge. Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him 
as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever  spoken  of  either  of 
his  uncles.  He  was  a  Stuart  after  all,  and  was 
not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
race,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland,  be 
had  succ'beded  in  making  himself,  under  the 
forms  of  a  republican  polity,  scarcely  less  abso- 
lute than  the  old  hereditary  Counts  had  been. 
In  consequence  of  a  strange  combinatiou  of  cir- 
oumstancee,  his  Interest  bad,  during  a  short 
time,  coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  English 
people :  but  though  he  had  been  a  deliverer  by 
accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the 
Whigs.  He  had  objects  in  view  which  the  W^higs 
would  not  willingly  suffer  any  Sovereign  to  at- 
tain. He  knew  that  the  Tories  were  the  only 
tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from 
the  moment  at  which  he  took  bis  seat  on  the 
throne,  favoured  them  unduly.  He  was  now 
trying  to  procure  an  indemnity  for  those  very 
delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  before, 
described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  ex- 
emplary punishment  In  November  he  had  told 
the  world  that  the  crimes  in  which  these  men 
bad  borne  a  part  bad  made  it  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  sol- 
diers to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to 
make  war  on  their  parents.  With  what  consis- 
tency then  could  he  recommend  that  such  crimes 
should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  t  And 
was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he 
wished  to  save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the 
fate  whioh  they  merited,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some 
future  time,  they  might  serve  him  as  unscrupu- 
lously as  they  had  served  bis  fiitbcr-in-law  ?  ( 


dans  la' Tour,  qol  les  troura  do  mime  gonst,  et  dn  mtaie 
asaaiaonnement  que  fnrent  les  deruirrii  dont  Agripplne 
regala  le  bon-homme  Claudius  son  6poux,  et  qo^  NeronSf'* 
pella  depuis  la  vlande  dcs  I)ienx.^  Mnrforlo  askv :  "  Le. 
Chanoelier  eat  done  mort  dans  la  Tour?*'  Paiiquin  an- 
swers: "IlestoH  trop  fiddle  h.  son  Rol  Ifigitime.  et  ttep 
habile  dans  les  loix  du  royaume^  pour  ^hnppor  K  rtTsur> 
patenr  qu'il  ne  vouloit  point  reconnolrtrw.  Oulllvmot  prlt 
soin  de  lalre  publlev  que  oe  malheureux  prisonnler  eetoit 
attaque  d'une  flftvre  muligne :  niais,  k  parler  IVnnchement, 
II  vivroit  peut-estre  encore,  s*il  n'aroit  rien  nianffd  que  de 
la  main  de  ses  anciens  ciiisiniers." — Le  Foetin  do  OniU»> 
mot,  1689.  Daogeau  (Hay  7)  mentions  a  report  that  Jef- 
freys had  poisoned  hlmselt 

1  Among  the  nameroos  pieces  in  which  the  maleooatsat 
Whigs  Tented  their  anger,  none  Is  more  curious  thau  ths 
poem  entitled  the  Qhist  of  Charles  the  Second.  CliBrlas 
srtdnmsi  William  thnsi 
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ulio  were  animated  by  theoe  feelings,  the  fiero- 
est^and  most  audacious  was  Howe.  He  went  so 
far*on  one  oecasion  as  to  moTe  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  of  16b 6,  and  that  some  note  of  in- 
famy should  be  put  on  all  who.  In  that  Parlia- 
ment, had  voted  with  the  Court.  This  absurd 
and  mischierous  motion  was  discountenanced  by 
all  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.*  Howe  was 
forced  to  gire  way :  but  he  was  a  man  whom  no 
check  could  abash ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  many  hotheaded  members  of  his 
party,  who  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  he 
would,  after  having  been  t^e  mosi  rancorous 
and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant time,  the  most  rancorous  and  unprincipled 
of  Tories. 

This  quickwitted,  restless  and  malignant  po- 
litician, though  himself  occupying  a  lucrative 
place  in  the  royal  household,  declaimed,  day 
after  day,  against  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  declamations 
were  echoed,  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and 
vehement,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said, 
who  had  been  a  minister  of  Charles  or  of  James 
ought  to  be  a  minister  of  William.  The  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Lord  President 
Caermarthen.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  King,  requesting 
that  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  impeached 
by  the  Commons  might  be  dismissed  from  His 
Majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The  debate 
in  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.  While 
the  event  was  doubtful,  William  sent  Dykvelt 
to  expostulate. with  Howe.  Howe  was  obdurate. 
He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  disinterested 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  money  less  than 
the  picture  of  venting  his  spleen  and  of  mak- 
ing a  sensation.  <*  I  am  doing  the  King  a  ser- 
vice," he  said:  **I  am  rescuing  him  from  false 
friends:  and,  as  to  my  place,  that  shall  never 
be  a  gag  to  prevent  me  from  speaking  my 
mind."  The  motion  was  made,  but  completely 
failed.  In  truth,  the  proposition,  that  mere 
accusation,  never  prosecuted  to  conviction, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decisire  proof  of 
guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural  justice.  The 
faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great ; 
but  they  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  spirit, 
had  been  expiated  by  severe  sufifering,  and  had 
been  redeemed  by  recent  and  eminent  services. 
At  the  time  when  'he  raised  the  great  county 
of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  tyranny, 
he  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Whigs  that  all  old  quarrels  were  forgotten. 
Howe  indeed  maintained  that  the  civilities 
which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  signi- 
ied  nothing.  **  When  a  viper  is  on  my  band," 
he  said,  "  I  am  very  tender  of  him;  but,  as  soon 
is  I  have  him  on  tbe  ground,  I  set  my  foot  on 
him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord  President^  how- 
•ver,  was  so  strongly  supported  that^  after  a 
liscussion  which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies 
lid  not  venture  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 


"  Hall,  hf  bl«t  n«ph0w,  whom  ttift  fiitM  ordsin 
To  fill  the  meMure  of  the  Stiuat'i  reign, 
nukt  all  the  ille  by  oar  whole  race  deelgned 
In  thee  tbelr  full  ftcsompllehUMiit  might  find: 
111  thOQ  that  art  daorewl  this  point  to  dear, 
Which  we  haT»  laboured  te  ttaeaa  tMUMON  yeaa.* 


OB  the  »etion  against  him.    In  ih&  Mime  tft 

the  debate  a  grave  eonstitaiional  question  was 
incidentally  raised.  This  question  was  whether 
a  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parlia- 
mentary impeaohmcQt.  Tlie  Commons  resolved, 
without  a  division,  that  a  pardon  could  not  ba 
so  pleaded.t 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He 
was  in  a  much  more  uividious  position  thaa 
Caermarthen,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill 
health,  withdrawn  himself  almoet  entiiely  from 
business.  Halifax  was  generally  recpuded  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Growi^  and  was  in  an 
especial  manner  held  responsible  for  all  the 
faults  which  had  been  committed  with  respeet 
to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had  brought  that 
kingdom  to  ruin  might,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  bj 
vigorous  exertion.  But  the  government  had 
foreseen  nothing:  it  had  done  little;  and  thai 
little  had  been  done  neither  at  the  right  tine 
nor  in  the  right  way*  Negotiation  had  been 
employed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops 
might  have  sufficed.  A  few  troops  had  bean 
sent  when  many  were  needed.  The  troops  that 
had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped  and  iU 
commanded.  Suoht  the  vehement  Whigs  ex* 
claimed,  were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  gfost 
error  which  EXng  William  had  committed  oa 
the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had  plaoed  in 
Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  thsj 
did  not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  maanar. 
entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish  affairs  to  tlis 
Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  abili^ 
nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  new  government^  who,  indeed,  was* 
incapable  of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  gOT- 
ernment,  who  had  always  halted  between  two 
opinions,  and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the  flight 
of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the 
discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  witl^ 
out  a  change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  os- 
casions,  designated  HaliDu  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country.  Alonmouth  held 
similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Though 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attaa- 
taon  to  financial  business,  for  which  he  was  al- 
together unfit,  and  of  which  he  had  very  aooa 
bMome  weary.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  pUunI/ 
told  the  Ejng  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service. 
William's  answer  was  cool  and  determined.  <*  I 
have  done  as  much  for  your  friends  as  I  can  do 
without  danger  to  the  state ;  and  I  will  do  no 
more.  "J  The  only  effect  of  Uiis  rq>rimand  was 
to  make  Monmouth  more  factions  than  ever. 
Against  Halifax  especially  he  intrigued  and 
harangued  with  indefatigable  animosity.  The 
other  Whig  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere 
and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  office;  and  personal 
jealousy  and  antipathy  impelled  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident to  conspire  with  his  own  aecusers  against 
his  rival. 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the 


'    •Qray'hlMwtea.JiuM  13^1689. 

t  flee  Oommoa/  Jonrnala,  and  Grey*a  DeUtaa,  Juaa  % 
8,  and  4,  lew ;  life  of  WilUam,  1704. 

t  Burnet  MS.  Hari.  0684;  Avanx  to  De  Onlmj,  Jaae 
10<M),1«9. 
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impntahonB  tbfown  at  this  time  on  Halifez  can- 
not now  be  fnllj  aeoertained.  His  enemies, 
though  thojr  interrogated  nnmerous  witnessw, 
and  though  they  obtained  William's  reluctant 
permission  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  Ptitj 
CouncHi  could  find  no  endence  which  would  i 
support  a  definite  charge.*  But  it  was  unde- 
niable that  the  Lord  PrlTj  Seal  had  acted  as 
minister  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  all 
but  lost  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  absurd, 
to  suppose,  as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that  his 
administration  was  unsuccessful  because  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  sucoessfuL  The  truth  seema 
to  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those 
difficulties.  The  whole  machinery  of  govem- 
ment  was  out  of  joint;  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  set  it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what 
he  had  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude 
of  comprehension,  subUely  in  drawing  distinc- 
tions ;  but  what  he  had  not,  prompt  decision, 
indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn  resolution. 
His  mind  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for 
such  work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been 
recently  made  softer  by  serere  affliction.  He 
had  lost  two  sons  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
A  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time 
eomplaiaed  to  his  honoured  friend  Lady  Russell 
of  the  desolation  of  his  hearth,  and  of  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the 
answer,  in  which  she  gently  exhorted  him  to 
seek  for  consolation  where  she  had  found  it  un- 
der trials  not  less  severe  than  his.f 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper 
House.  Some  Whig  Lords,  among  whom  the 
wayward  and  petulant  First  Lord  of  Sie  Treasury 
was  conspicuous,  proposed  that  the  King  should 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker.  The 
friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  pre- 
Tious  question,  t  About  three  weeks  later  his 
persecutors  moved,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  which  imputed 
to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of  omission  or 
of  commission,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  ad- 
Tisable  that  he  should  be  dismissed  f^om  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  The  debate  was  warm. 
Moderate  politicians  of  both  parties  were  unwil- 
ling to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not  indeed  fault- 
less, but  distinguished  both  by  his  abilities  and 
by  his  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that 
they  could  not  can^  their  point,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  a  decision  which  was  certain  to  be 
adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that  the  Chair- 
man should  report  progress.  But  their  tactics 
were  disconcerted  by  Uie  judicious  and  spirited 
conduct  of  Lord  Eland,  now  the  Marquess's  only 


•on.  "  My  father  lias  not  deserved,'*  aaid  the 
young  nobleman,  **  td^e  thus  trifled  with.  If  yoa 
think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at  once 
submit  to  your  verdict  Dismission  from  Court 
haa  no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  above  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  office  for  the  means  of  supporting  his  rank.^ 
The  Committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was  ab- 
solved by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 2 

Had  dbe  division  been  postponed  a  few  hours* 
the  majority  would  probably  have  been  much 
greater«  The  Commons  voted  under  the  impre»» 
sion  that  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  that  all 
Ireland  was  lost  Scarcely  had  the  House  risen 
when  a  courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom 
on  the  Foyle  had  been  broken.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  aseoond,  who  announced  the  raising 
of  the  siege,  and  by  a  third  who  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  Hope 
and  exultation  succeeded  to  diacontent  and  dis- 
may. ||  Ulster  was  safe;  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  Sohomberg  would  speedily  recott* 
quer  Leinster,  Connaught^  and  Mnnster,  He 
was  now  ready  to  set  out  The  port  of  Chester 
was  the  place  f^om  which  he  was  to  take  his 
departure.  The  army  which  he  was  to  command 
had  assembled  there ;  and  the  Dee^was  crowded 
with  men  of  war  and  ii^nsports.  Unfortunately 
almost  all  those  BngTish  soldiers  who  had  seen 
war  had  been  sent  to  Flanders.  The  bulk  of 
the  force  destined  for  Ireland  consisted  of  men 
just  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  threshing 
floor.  There  was,  however,  an  excellent  brigade 
of  Dutch  troops  under  the  command  of  an  ex- 
perienced officer,  the  Count  of  Solmes.  Four 
regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry, 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees, 
many  of  whom  had  borne  arms  with  credit  No 
person  did  more  to  promote  the  raising  of  these 
regiments  than  the  Marquess  of  Ruvigny.  He 
hak  been  during  many  yeara  an  eminently  faith- 
All  and  useftil  servant  of  the  French  government 
So  highly  was  his  merit  appreciated  at  Versailles 
that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept  indulgences 
which  scarcely  any  other  heretic  could  by  any 
solicitation  obtain.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  his  native  country,  he  and  his  household  would 
have  been  permitted  to  worship  Qod  privately 
according  to  their  own  forms.  But  Ruvigny 
reacted  all  offers,  oast  in  his  lot  with  his  bre- 
thren, and,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
quitted  Yersailles,  where  he  might  still  have 
been  a  favourite,  for  a  modest  dwelling  at  Green- 
wich. That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  among  his  fellow  exiles.  His 
abilities,  his  experience  and  his  munificent  kind- 


*  As  to  the  mlnatet  of  the  Privy  OottncQ,  lae  the  Ocqa- 
mons*  Jonraalfl  of  June  32  and  28,  aad  of  Jnlj  3»  6,  18 

t  The  letter  of  HaHta  to  UAj  RuMell  le  dated  on  the 
S3d  of  July,  1689,  about  a  fortDlght  after  the  attack  on 
him  Id  the  Lor^i,  and  about  a  wMk  beibre  the  attack  on 
him  in  the  Commonfl. 

t  See  the  Loida'  Jonmalt  of  Jnly  10, 1680,  and  a  letter 
from  London  dated  July  II  (21),  and  tranamltted  by  Cro- 
teey  to  Avanz.  •  Bon  Pedro  de  Bonqnllle  mentions  this 
attack  of  the  Whig  IiOrds  on  HallAx  In  a  despatch  of 
vhich  I  cannot  make  ont  tiie  date. 

I  This  was  on  Saturday  the  8d  of  August.  As  the  divl- 
■km  was  in  Oommlttee,  the  anmhers  do  not  appear  In  the 
Journals.  (Xmndon,  In  his  Diary,  says  that  the  makrity 
vae  eleven.  ButNarolsMU  IiOtti«|]*01dmixaD,aadTladal 
•girae  in  pijlting  it  at  fourteen.  Most  of  the  little  Infold 
a  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  about  the  dsbato  Is 


contained  In  a  despatt^  of  Don  Pedro  de  RonquUlo.  **  Se 
resolTio,"  he  says,  *'qae  el  sabada  en  eomity  de  toda  la 
casa,  se  tratasse  del  estado  de  lanMon  perarepreeentarle 
al  Rey.  Bmperoee  por  aocusar  al  Hkrquee  de  Ollfaz ;  y 
reoonoelendo  sut  emulos  que  no  tenlan  partido  hastante, 

Snialeron  ramitir  para  otro  dia  eeta  modon :  pero  elOonde 
e  Slan.  prlmogenlto  del  Marques  de  Ollfhx,  mlembro  de 
la  casa,  les  d^o  que  su  padre  no  era  hombre  para  andar 
peloteando  oon  el,  y  que  se  tubiesse  culpa  lo  acabasen  de 
castigar,  que  el  no  havia  menester  estar  en  la  corte  para 
povtarse  eonlbrme  I  su  eetado,  pues  DIos  le  harla  dado 
abundameate  para  podetio  baser ;  con  que  por  plnralMad 
de  vooea  vanelo  sn  partido."  I  suspect  that  Lord  Eland 
meant  to  sneer  at  the  porerty  of  some  of  his  ikther's  per- 
seeutoia,  and  at  the  gMedinees  of  others. 

I  This  ehaage  of  fceltng,  hnmediatelr  IbUowing  the  de- 
bate on  the  motkm  fbr  remorfng  Haliftx,  Is  noticed  bf 
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Bess,  made  him  the  undispated  chief  of  the 
refugees.  He  was  at  tM  same  time  half  an 
EngUshmaa:  for  his  sisteic  had  been  Countess 
of  Southampton,  and  he  was  uncle  of  Lad^^  Rus- 
sell. He  was  long  past  the  Ume  of  action.  But 
his  two  BODS,  both  men  of  eminent  courage, 
devoted  their  swords  to  the  service  of  William. 
The  younger  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Caille- 
mote,  .was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Huguenot  regiments  of  foot  The  two  other 
regiments  of  foot  were  commanded  by  La  Mel- 
loniere  and  Cambon,  officers  of  high  reputation. 
The  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schomberg 
himself,  and  bore  his  name.  Ruvigny  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  these  arrangements 
oomplete.'** 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland  was  confided  had  won- 
derAilly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  English  nation.  He  bad  been 
made  a  Duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  snd  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ordnance :  he  was  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army :  and  yet  his  eleyation  excited 
none  of  that  jealousy  wbich  showed  itself  as 
often  as  any  mark  of  royal  favour  was  bestowed 
on  Bentinck,  on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auverquerque. 
Schomberg's  military  skill  was  universally  ac- 
knowledge. He  was  regarded  by  all  Protest- 
ants as  a  confessor  who  haa  endured  every  thing 
short  of  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  For  his  re- 
ligion he  had  resigned  a  splendid  income,  had 
laid  down  the  truncheon  of  a  Marshal  of  France, 
and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  sge,  begun  the 
world  again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune.  As 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  United  Provinces, 
and  had  never  belonged  to  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague,  the  preference  given  to  him  over  English 
captains  was  Justly  ascribed,  not  to  national  or 
personal  partiality,  but  to  his  virtues  end  his 
abilities.  His  deportment  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  other  foreigners  who  had  just  been 
created  English  peers.  They,  with  many  re- 
spectable qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  manners, 
and  predilections,  Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch 
the  tone  of  the  society  to  which  they  had  been 
transferred.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  bad 
travelled  overall  Europe,  had  commanded  armies 
on  tiie  Meuse,  on  the  Bbro,  and  on  the  Tagus, 
had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles, 
and  had  been  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin. He  had  often  been  taken  by  French  noble- 
men for  a  French  nobleman.  He  bad  passed 
sometime  in  England,  spoke  English  remarkably 
well,  accommodated  himself  easily  to  English 
manners,  and  was  often  seen  walking  in  the  park 
with  English  companions.  In  youth  his  habits 
had  been  temperate;  and  his  temperance  had 
its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and  vigor- 
ous old  age.  At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong 
relish  for  innocent  pleasures:  he  conversed  with 
great  courtesy  and  sprightliness :  nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages  and  his 
table;  and  every  comet  of  cavalry  envied  the 
grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran  ap- 


.  *  Is  to  BuTlgny,  Me  Saint  Simon's  Memoin  of  tho  year 
1697$  Bttrnet,  i.  S66.  There  Is  some  interesting  loforma- 
tloQ  about  BuTigiiy  and  about  the  Uuguenot  reitsients  in 
a  narrative  written  by  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of 
BumonL  This  narrative,  which  Is  in  manuscript,  and 
which  I  shall  occasionally  quote  as  the  Dumont  11&,  was 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  tiie  Dean  of  Ossory. 
t  Bee  the  Ahrtgk  de  la  Vie  de  Frederic  Due  d»  Sehon- 


peared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  f  The  House  of  Commons  had, 
with  general  approbation,  compensated  his  losses 
and  rewarded  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  tiiis  magnificent  present.  A  chair 
was  set  for  him  within  the  bar.  He  took  his 
seat  therewith  the  mace  at  his  right  hand,  rose, 
and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  thanks 
and  took  his  le«ve.  The  Speaker  replied  that 
the  Commons  could  never  forget  the  obligation 
under  which  they  already  lay  to  His  Grace,  that 
they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in 
his  zeal  and  ability,  and  that,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance he  might  be,  he  would  always  be  in  a 
peculiar  manner  an  object  of  their  care.  The 
precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion  was 
followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more 
interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same  spot  on 
which,  in  July  1689,  Schomberg  had  acknow- 
ledged the  liberality  of  the  nation,  a  chair  was 
set,  in  July  1814,  for  a  still  more  illustrious  war- 
rior, who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more 
splendid  mark  of  public  gratitude.  Few  things 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  English  government  and  people  than  the 
circumstance  that  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  ancient 
forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy  of  a  College 
of  Heralds ;  that  the  sitting  and  rising,  ih^  co- 
vering and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
regulated  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the 
nineteenth  centui^  as  in  the  seventeenth ;  and 
that  the  same  mace  which  had  been  held  at  the 
right  hand  of  ^Schomberg  should  have  been  held 
in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wel- 
lington. X 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  Parliament, 
having  been  constantly  engaged  in  business 
during  seven  months,  broke  up,  by  the  royal 
command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  that  the  Houses  had  ceased 
to  sit  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed  in 
Ireland.} 

During  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his 
landing,  the  dismay  and  confusion  at  Dublin 
Castle  bad  been  extreme.  Disaster  had  fol- 
lowed disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James, 
never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  pros- 
trated. He  had  learned  first  that  Loudonden7 
had  been  relieved ;  then  that  one  of  his  armies 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Enniskilleners ;  then 
that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  or 
rather  flying,  fh>m  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  broken  in  spirit;  then  that  Sligo,  the  key 
of  Connaught,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  £ng- 
lish'ry.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue 
the  colonists,  even  when  they  were  left  almost 
unaided.  He  might  therefore  well  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  contend 


berg  by  Lmancy,  1800,  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dofana, 
and  the  note  of  fiaint  Bimon  on  I>angean*8  Joumsl,  Joiy 
90. 1690. 

1  8ce  tho  OommoB/  Jovnials  of  Jnly  18, 1688,  snd  of 
July  1, 1814. 

i  Journals  of  tho  Lords  and  Commons,  A%i^.  SO,  16w; 
London  Qaietts^  Aog.  22. 
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agftiut  them  when  they  were  becked  bj  an 
Englieh   ermy,  under   the   ocmimaDd  of  the 
greetest  general  living  t    The  unhappy  prince 
eeemed,  daring  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  de- 
epondenoy.    On  ATaux  the  danger  produced  a 
▼ery  different  effect     Now,  he  thought,  was 
the  time  to  turn  the  war  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  into  a  war  of  extirpation,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  that  the  two  nations  conld 
e^ert'be  united  under  one  government.    With 
this  view,  he  coolly  submitted  to  the  King  a 
proposition  of  almost  incredible  atrocity.    There 
must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.   A  pretext  would 
easily  be  found.    No  doubt,  when  Schomberg 
was  known  to  be  in  Ireland,  there  would  be 
some  excitement  in  those  southern  towns  of 
which  the  population  was  chiefly  English.   Any 
disturbance,  whererer  it  might  take  place,  would 
ftimish  an  excuse  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
P»>testants  of  Leinster,   Munster,   and    Con- 
nauf^t^*    As  the  King  did  not  at  first  express 
•ay  horror  at  this  suggestion,!  the  Envoy,  a 
few  days  lata*,  renewed  the  subject,  and  pressed 
Hie  Majesty  to  give  the  necessary  orders.    Then 
James,  with  a  warmth  which  did  him  honour, 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  com- 
mit such  a  crime.     **  These  people  are  my  sub- 
jects; and  I  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  cut  their 
throats  while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  go- 
Temment"      "There  is  nothing  cruel,"  an- 
swered the  callous  diplomatist,  **  in  what  I  re- 
commend.   Your  Majesty  ought   to  consider 
that  mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty  to  Catho- 
lics.*'   Jaiyes,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved ; 
and  Avaux  retired  in  very  bad  humour.     His 
belief  was  that  the  King's  professions  of  huma- 
nity were  hypocritical,  and  that,  if  the  orders 
for  the  butcheiy  were  not  given,  they  were  not 
given  only  because  His  Mi^esty  was  confident 
that  the  Catholics  all  over  the  <A>untry  would 
ISall  on  the  Protestants  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders. (  But  Avaux  was  entirely  mistaken.    That 
he  should  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.    But 
it  is  strange  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  for- 
gotten that  James  and  himself  had  quite  differ- 
ent objects  in  view.     The  object  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's politics  was  to  make  the  separation 
between  England  and  Ireland   eternal.      The 
object  of  the  King^s  politics  was  to  unite  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  under  bis  own  sceptre;  and 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should 
be  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of 
three  provinces,  and  he  should  be  suspected  of 
having  authorized  it  or  of  having  connived  at 


*  "  J*ettDis  d'ATis  qa',  aprde  que  la  deaoente  seroit  fiiite, 
fli  on  apprenoit  que  dea  ProtMlaos  so  tuueat  soaleTM  en 
qnelqnes  ei^droHs  du  royaume,  on  fit  nudn  baaae  sur  toui 
g6n6ralement."— Avaux,  July  31  (Aug.  10),  1689. 

t  **  Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  m'aToit  6cont4  aasez  palaib]»- 
ment  U  premiere  foia  que  je  luy  arola  propose  ce  qu'il  y 
avoit  k  fclre  contra  lea  ProteaUna."— Avaux,  Aug.  4  (14). 

X  Avaux,  Aug.  4  (14).  lie  aaya,  "  Je  m'Imaglne  qu'Il  eat 
persuade  que,  quoiqu'il  ne  donue  point  d'ordre  aur  cela,  U 
plapart  dea  Catbollquea  de  U  campagne  ae  Jetteroot  aur 
IttS  Proteatana.*' 

I  Lewia,  Aug  27,  (Sept.  6),  reprimanded  Avaux,  though 
much  too  gently,  for  prnpoaing  to  butcher  the  whole  Pro- 
testant population  of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Mnnater. 
**  Je  n'approuve  paa  cepondant  la  proposition  que  voua 
fcitea  de  faire  main  baaae  aur  tons  lea  Proieatana  du  roy- 
aame,  du  moment  qu\  en  quelqne  en  droit  que  ce  aoit,  Ua  l 
ae  aeront  aouUvdz :  ot,  outre  que  la  punitiun  d'une  infi-  i 
Biit€  d'innocena  pour  peu  de  ooupablea  n«  acroit  paa  juate,  ' 
d'aiOeara  lea  raprteaillea  contre  lea  Catholiqnea  aeroient  i 


it,  there  would  in  a  fortnight  be  net  a  Jaeobite 
left  even  at  Oxford.}  ^ 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  Jamee, 
which  had  seemed  hopelessly  dark,  began  to 
brighten.  The  danger,  which  had  unnerved 
him  had  roused  the  Irish  people.  They 
had,  six  months  before,  risen  up  as  one  man 
against  the  Saxons.  The  army  which  Tyrcon- 
nel  had  formed  was,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation from  which  it  was  taken,  the  fargest  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen^  But  that  army  had  sus- 
tained a  long  succession  of  defeats  and  disgrace!, 
unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achievement. 
It  was  the  fashion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  ascribe  those  defeats  and  disgraoes 
to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Irish  raoe.||  That 
this  was  a  great  error  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
history  of  every  war  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  any  part  of  Christendom  during  five  genera- 
tions. The  raw  material  out  of  which  a  good 
army  may  be  formed  existed  in  great  abundance 
among  the  Irish.  Avaux  informed  his  govern- 
ment that  they  were  a  remarkably  handsome, 
tall,  and  well-made  race ;  that  they  were  per- 
sonally brave ;  that  they  were  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms ; 
that  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  the 
colonists.  After  extolling  their  strength  and 
spirit,  he  proceeded  te  explain  why  it  was  that, 
with  all  their  strength  and  spirit,  they  were 
constantly  beaten.  It  was  vain,  he  said,  to  im- 
agine that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm  would,  in  the  dsy  of  battle, 
supply  the  place  of  discipline.  The  infantij 
were  ill  urmed  and  ill  trained.  They  were  suf> 
fered  to  pillage  Wherever  they  went.  They  had 
contracted  all  the  habits  of  banditti.  There 
was  among  them  scarcely  one  oflScer  capable  of 
showing  them  their  duty.  Their  colonels  were 
generally  men  of  good  family,  but  men  who  had 
never  seen  service.  The  captains  were  butch- 
ers, tailors,  shoemakers.  Hardly  one  of  them 
troubled  himself  about  the  comforts,  the  accou- 
trements, or  the  drilling  of  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed.  The  dragoons  were  little  better 
than  the  infantry.  But  the  horse  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  excellent  Almost  all  the 
Irish  gentlemen  who  had  any  military  experi- 
ence held  commissions  in  the  cavalry ;  and,  by 
the  exertions  of  these  officers,  some  regiments 
had  been  raised  and  disciplined  which  Avaux 
pronounced  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  inefficiency  of 
the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish  character,  but  of 
the  Irish  administration,  f 


d'autant  plua  dangeAuaes,  que  lea  promlcra  ae  treaveront 
mieux armes et aoutenua  de toutea  lea forcea d' Anglvtene." 

I  RonquillO)  Aug.  0  (10),  apeaUng  of  the  aiege  of  Lon- 
donderry, expraaaea  hia  aatonlahment  ^  que  una  plaxa  aln 
fortiflcaxioD  y  ain  ^ntea  de  gnerra  aya  hecho  una  defenaa 
tnn  glorioaa,y  qne  loa  aitladoraaal  contrario  ay  an  aldo  tan 
poltronea.** 

f  Tbia  account  of  tiie  Iriah  army  la  compiled  fh>m  no- 
merona  lettera  written  by  Avaux  to  Lewla  and  to  Lewia'a 
miniatera.  T  will  quote  a  few  of  the  moat  remarkable  paa- 
aagea.  "  Lea  plua  beaux  hommea,"  Avaux  aaya  of  the 
Iriah,  **  qu'on  pent  voir.  11  n'y  aa  a  preaque  point  an  due* 
aoua  de  alnq  pieda  dnq  k  alx  pouoea."  It  will  be  remam- 
bered  that  the  Vrench  Ibot  ia  longer  than  onra.  '<  11a  sent 
trte  bian  falta:  mala  il  ne  aont  ny  diaciplinei  ny  anuei, 
et  de  aiirjilua  aont  da  granda  voleura."  "  La  pln^iart  da 
cea  reghnena  aont  levez  par  doa  gentilabomniea  qui  n'oat 
jamaia  eat4  K  TarmSe.  Oe  aont  dea  tailleura.  dea  oovr 
then,   daa  cordonniara,  qui  ont  lbrm6  lea  cumptiguieB 
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Th«  «iiBaU  which  took  pUoe  in  the  ftntamii  of 
1689  sufficiently  prore  that  the  ill  fated  nee, 
which  enemies  and  allies  generally  agree  in  re- 
garding with  unjost  contempt,  had,  together 
with  the  faults  inseparable  from  poTcrty,  igno- 
rancC)  and  superstition,  some  fine  qualities 
which  have  not  always  been  found  in  more  pros- 
perous and  more  enlightened  communities. 
Xhe  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewildered 
James  stirred  the  whole  population  of  the  south- 
ern proTinces  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sound- 
ing to  battle.  That  Ulster  was  lost,  that  the 
Bnglish  were  coming,  that  the  death  grapple  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  nations  was  at  hand,  was 
proclaimed  from  all  the  altars  of  three  and 
twenty  counties.  One  last  chance  was  left; 
And,  if  that  chance  failed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  despotic,  the  merciless,  rule  of  the 
Saxon  colony  and  of  the  heretical  church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  Just  taken  pos- 
session of  the  glebe  house  and  the  chanoel,  the 
Roman  Catholic  squire  who  had  just  been  car- 
ried back  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shouting  ten- 
antry into  the  hall  of  his  fathers,  would  be  driyen 
forth  to  liye  on  such  alms  as  peasants,  them- 
eelres  oppressed  and  miserable,  could  spare.  A 
new  confiscation  would  complete  the  work  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  and  the  followers  of  WiHiam 
would  seize  whatever  the  followers  of  Cromwell 
had  spared.  These  apprehensions  produced 
•uch  an  outbreak  of  patriotic  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm as  deferred  for  a  time  the  ineyitable 
day  of  subjugation.  Ayaux  was  amazed  by  the 
«nei^  which,  in  circumstances  so  trying,  the 
Irish  displayed.  It  was  indeed  the  wild  and 
unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarous  people :  it 
was  transient:  it  was  often  misdirected:  but, 
though  transient  and  misdirected,  it  did  wonders. 
The  French  Ambassador  was  forced  to  own  that 
those  officers  of  whose  incompetency  and  inac- 
tiyity  he  had  so  often  complained  had  suddenly 
shaken  off  their  lethargy.  Recruits  came  in  hj 
thousands.  The  ranks  which  had  been  thinned 
under  the  walls  of  Londonderry  were  soon  again 
full  to  overflowing.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
arm  and  clothe  the  troops;  and,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  fortnight,  every  thing  presented  a  new  and 
cheering  aspect.* 

The  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for 
their  strenuous  exertions  in  his  cause,  one  con- 
cession which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him. 
The  unpopularity  of  Melfort  luS  become  such, 
that  his  person  was  scarcely  safe.  He  had  no 
friend  to  speak  a  word  in  his  favour.  The  French 
hated  him.  In  every  letter  which  arrived  at 
Dublin  from  England  or  from  Scotland,  he  was 


et  qol^^n  sont  1m  OapttalnM."  "Jamftto  trtrapas 
n'ont  marcM  comme  font  oollev-cv.  lis  vont  eomme 
dee  bandits,  et  pfllent  toot  oe  qu*iU  trouvent  en  che- 
ntn."  *'  Quolqn'il  Boit  rnU  que  les  soldats  pftroissent  Ibrt 
rftffoliu  k  blen  Mre,  •t  qa'lli  Milent  fort  anlmez  oontre  1m 
rebellM,  neantmolps  11  ne  sufflt  pM  de  ceU  poor  oombat- 
tra.  ....  Lea  offleien  aubalternes  eont  manvaia,  et,  k  la 
reaenre  d'nn  trdt  petit  nombra,  11  n*y  en  a  point  qui  ayt 
•oln  dea  soldata,  dee  armea,  et  da  la  discipline."  *<0n  a 
beaaoonp  pins  de  eonfianoe  en  la  oavalerie,  dont  la  plua 
grande  partle  est  aaaez  bonne.**  Avaux  mentions  several 
legf  ments  of  horse  with  particular  pralae.  Of  two  of  theae 
he  says,  **  On  ne  pent  voir  de  meilleur  regiment."  The 
correctness  of  tbe  opinion  which  he  had  Ibrmed  both  of 
the  infkntry  and  of  oaTalry  was,  after  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  signally  prored  at  the  Boyne. 
*  I  will  qnote  a  paaaage  or  two  from  the  deapatehaa  writ* 


described  as  the  e^  genius  of  the  Heoe  ef 

Stuart  It  was  neceesary  for  his  own  sake  to 
dismiss  him.  An  honourable  pretext  was  fomid. 
He  waa  ordered  to  repair  to  Verssilles,  to  re- 
present there  the  state  of  affairs  in  Irelaod,  and 
to  implore  tiie  French  government  to  send  over 
without  delay  six  or  seven  thousand  veteran  in- 
fantry. He  laid  down  the  seahi ;  and  they  were, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  Irish,  put  into  tha 
hands  of  an  Irishman,  8ir  Richard  Kagle,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  Attomay 
General  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Melfort  took  his  departure  under  cover  of  the 
night:  for  the  rage  of  the  populace  against  him 
was  such  that  he  could  not  without  duigershew 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  <Uiy.  On 
the  following  morning  James  left  his  capital  in 
the  opposite  directioa  to  encounter  Schon- 
berg.f 

Schomberg  had  landed  in  Antrim.  The  ferae 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men.  But  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  armed  colonists  and  by  the  regiments 
which  were  under  Rirke's  command.  The  coffee- 
house politicians  of  London  fully  expected  that 
SUC&  a  general  with  such  an  army  would  speedily 
reconquer  the  island.  Unhappily  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  means  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work 
which  he  had  to  perform:  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  means  he  was  speedily  deprived  by  a  re- 
cession of  unforeseen  calamities ;  and  the  whole 
campaign  was  merely  a  long  struggle  maintained 
by  his  prudence  and  resolution  ag^nst  the  ut- 
most spite  of  fortune. 

He  marched  first  to  Carrickfergu&  That 
town  was  held  for  James  by  two  regimantB  of 
infantry.  Schomberg  battered  tbe  walls;  and 
^e  Iriah,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated. 
He  promised  that  they  should  depart  unharmed; 
but  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  word. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
generally  Protestants  of  Scottish  extraction. 
They  had  suffered  much  during  the  short  ascend- 
ency of  the  native  race;  and  what  they  had 
suffered  they  were  now  eager  to  retaliate.  They 
assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming  that 
the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  revenged.  Thej  soon  proceeded 
fcom  words  to  blows.  The  Irish,  disarmed, 
stripped,  and  hustled,  clung  for  protection  to 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  Schomberg 
with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre  by  sparring, 
pistol  in  hand,  through  the  throng  of  tbe  en- 
raged colonists,  i 

From  Carrickfergus  Schomberg  proceeded  to 


ten  at  this  time  by  Avaox.  On  September  7  (17)  he  says : 
'^  De  qnelqne  coBt6  qu*on  se  toum&t,  on  ne  pouvoit  rien 
preToir  qne  dfeogrdable.  Mais  dans  cette  extr6mlli  char 
can  s'est  6Tertu6.  Les  ofRciers  out  fait  leurs  iTcrucs  arec 
beaucoup  do  dnig:ence.'*  Thrc^e  da3'8  later  he  sars : '^  II 7 
a  qninze  Jours  qne  nons  n^esp^rions  gu^re  de  pouvmr  mttr 
tre  les  choses  en  si  bon  estat :  main  my  Lord  Tj-rcoond  et 
tous  les  Irlandais  ont  travalUfi  avcc  tant  d'emprsssemcDt 
qu'on  s'est  mis  en  estat  de  dcffcnse.'' 

t  Avauz,Aug.aO(30),  Aug.  25  (Sep.  4),  Aug.  26  (Sep. 5); 
Life  of  James,  U.  373 ;  Melfort* a  vindication  of  himfielf 
among  the  Naime  Papers.  Avaox  sayi« :  •'  II  pourra  partir 
ce  solr  k  la  nuit:  car  je  vols  bien  qu'il  appreh<;Dde  qn'H  da 
sera  pas  siir  ponr  luy  de  partlr  en  pldn  jour." 

1  Story's  Iniparti&l  History  of  the  Whi-*  of  Ireland,  Ifw; 
Ufe  of  James,  ii.  874;  Avaux,  Sept.  7  (17X  tf^;  Nib«D» 
Journal,  printed  in  1689,  and  reprinted  by  Macphenoo. 
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Liflbim,  imd  theiioe,  through  townflkft  vithout 
an  inhftbiteDt,  and  orer  plain  on  which  not  a 
coir,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  a  staelc  of  com  was  to  be 
seen,  to  Longhbrickland.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  three  regiments  of  Knniskilleners,  whose 
dress,  horses,  and  arms  looked  strange  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  rcTiews,  bnt  who  in 
natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops  In 
the  world,  and  who  had,  during  months  of  con- 
stant watching  and  skirmishing,  acquired  many 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  soldiers.* 

Schomberg  continued  to  adyance  towards 
Dublin  through  a  desert  The  few  Irish  troops 
which  remained  in  the  south  of  Ulster  retreated 
before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated.  New- 
ry,  once  a  well  built  and  tfariTing  Protestant 
borough,  be  found  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes. 
Cartingford  too  had  perished.  The  spot  where 
the  town  had  once  stood  was  marked  only  by 
the  massy  remains  of  the  old  Norman  castle. 
Those  who  Tentured  to  wander  from  the  camp 
reported  that  the  country,  as  far  as  they  could 
explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.  There  were  cabins, 
but  no  inmates :  there  w&s  rich  pasture,  but  nei- 
ther flock  nor  herd :  there  were  eornliekts ;  but 
the  harrest  lay  on  the  ground  soaked  with  rain.f 
While  Schomberg  was  adTancing  through  a 
▼ast  solitude,  the  Irish  forces  were  rapidly  as- 
sembling from  every  quarter.  On  the  tenth  of 
S«ptember  the  royal  standard  of  James  was  un- 
Axrled  on  the  tower  of  Drogheda;  and  beneath 
it  were  soon  collected  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  the  infantry  generally  bad,  the  cavalry 
generally  good,  but  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
full  of  zeal  for  their  country  and  their  religion.} 
The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great 
multitude  of  camp  followers,  armed  with  soothes, 
half  pikes,  and  skeans.  By  this  time  Schom- 
berg had  reached  Dundalk.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies  was  not  more  than  a  long 
day's  march.  It  was  therefore  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  fate  of  the  island  would  speedily 
be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand 
war  were  eager  to  fight;  and,  in  both  camps, 
the  few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military 
science  were  against  fighting.  Neither  Rosen 
nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  every  thing  on  a 
cast.  Each  of  them  knew  intimately  the  de- 
fects of  his  own  army;  and  neither  of  them 
iras  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's 
army.  Rosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  in- 
fantry were  worse  equipped,  worse  officered, 
and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  that  he 
hod  ever  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they 
donbtlesa  ought  to  have  been,  amply  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  their  effioiefocy. 
Numbers,  he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little 
against  a  great  superiority  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline. He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back, 
and  even  to  abandon  Dublin  to  the  enemy, 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  the  loss  of  all.  Athlone  was  the  best 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  determined  stand. 


•  Story's  Imputtftl  History.  t  IWd. 

X  At»ux,  Sept.  10  (^) ;  1689  :  Story's  Impartial  History ; 
lAf9  of  Jiunw,  ii.  377, 87S.  Orig.  Mem.  Story  and  James 
agree  in  estimating  the  Irish  army  at  about  twenty  thoo> 
■and  men.    See  also  Bangeaa,  Oct.  28, 1689. 


The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  be  defendsd 
ttn  tiie  succours  which  Melfort  had  been  charged 
to  solicit  came  from  Prance;  and  those  suc- 
cours would  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
war.  Bnt  the  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their 
head,  were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The 
blood  of  the  whole  nation  was  up.  James  was 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects, 
and  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  dis- 
grace himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  in- 
vaders without  a  blow.  2 

In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schom- 
berg had  determined  not  to  fight.  His  rsasons 
were  weighty.  He  had  some  good  Butch  and 
French  troops.  The  Enniskilleners  who  had 
Joined  him  had  served  %  military  apprentice- 
ship, though  not  in  a  very  regular  manned. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted  of  English 
peasants  who  had  }ust  left  tiicir  cottages.  His 
musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their 
pieces :  his  dragoons  had  still  to  leatn  how  to 
manage  their  horses ;  and  these  inezperienoed 
recruits  were  for  the  most  part  commanded  by 
officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  His 
troops  were  therefore  not  generally  superior  la 
discipline  to  the  Irish,  and  were  in  numl>er  fltf 
inferior.  Nay,  he  found  that  his  men  were  al- 
most as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  as  ill  clad,  as 
the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The 
wealth  of  the  English  nation  and  the  liberal 
votes  of  the  English  parliament  had  entitled 
him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Bat 
lie  was  cruelly  disappointed.  The  administra- 
tion had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Oliver,  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  imbecile, 
more  and  more  corrupt ;  and  now  the  Revolu- 
tion reaped  what  the  Reetpration  had  sown.  A 
crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  funotionarise, 
formed  under  Charies  and  James,  plundered, 
starved,  and  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
William.  Of  these  men  the  most  important  was 
Henry  Shales,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  been 
^/omtnissary  General  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow. 
It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  government  for 
oonlmuing  to  employ  him :  for,  in  his  own  de- 
partment, his  experience  far  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
same  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  ex- 
perience, he  had  learned  the  whole  art  of  pecu- 
lation. The  beef  and  brandy  which  he  famished 
were  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  turned  from  them 
with  loathing:  the  tents  were  rotten :  the  clotih- 
mg  was  scanty :  the  muskets  broke  in  the  hand- 
ling. Great  numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down 
to  the  account  of  the  government:  but,  two 
months  after  the  Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the 
shoes  had  not  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  means 
of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery  w6re  in- 
most entirely  wanting.  An  ample  number  of 
horses  had  been  purchased  in  England  with  the 
public  money,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dee.  But  Shales  had  let  them  out  fbr 
liarvest  work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshire,  had 
pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in 
Ulster  to  get  on  as  thev  best  might.  ||    Schom- 


9  Life  of  James,  H.  877,  878.  Orig.  &Iem. 

I  See  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  28,  27, 28, 1689.  and  the  DIsp 
logne  between  a  Lord  lieutenant  and  ono  of  his  depatiei^ 
liMi. 
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1>erg  tboiight  that,  if  hp  should,  with  aa  til 
trained  and  ill  appointed  army,  risk  a  battle 
against  a  superior  force,  he  might  not  im- 
probably be  defeated ;  and  he  knew  that  a 
defeat  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
kingdom,  perh&ps  by  the  lose  of  three  king- 
doms. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand 
on  the  defensite  till  his  men  had  been  disoi- 
plined,  ^nd  till  reinfoiyiements  and  supplies 
should  arrlre. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dundalk  in  snoh 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight 
agaimst  his  will.  James,  emboldened  by  the 
caution  of  his  adversary,  and  disregarding  the 
ftd^ce  of  Rosen,  adTanced  to  Ardee,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  wbolo  Irish  army  before  the 
English  lines,  drew  up  horse,  foot  and  arUUery, 
in  order  of  battle,  and '  displayed  his  banner. 
The  English  were  impaUent  to  fall  on.  But 
their  general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was 
act  to  be  moved  by  the  braTadoes  of  the  enemy 
or  by  Ae  murmurs  of  his  own  soldiers.  During 
tome  weeks  he  remained  secure  within  his  de- 
fences, while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off.  He 
•et  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies 
which  fbrmed  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
He  ordered  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly  ex- 
orcised in  firing,  sometimes  at  marks  and  some- 
times by  platoons;  and,.Arom  the  way  in  which 
they  at  first  acquitted  themselres,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  he  had  judged  wisdy  in  not  leading 
them  out  to  battle.  It  was  found  that  not  one 
in  four  of  the  English  soldiers  could  manage 
his  piece 'at  all ;  and  whoever  succeeded  in  dis- 
charging it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought 
that  he  bad  performed  a  great  feat 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish 
eyed  his  camp  without  daring  to  attack  it  But 
within  that  camp  soon  apposed  two  evils  more 
terrible  than  the  foe,  treason  and  pestilenoe. 
Among  the  best  troops  under  his  command 
were  the  French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  donbt 
srose  touehing  their  fidelity.  The  real  Hugue- 
not refugee  indeed  might  safely  be  trusted. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  most  sealous  Eng- 
lish Protestant  regarded  the  House  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  Inkewarm  feel- 
ing when  compared  with  that  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  per- 
secuted, dragooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of 
Languedoo.  The  Irish  had  already  remarked 
that  the  French  heretic  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter.*  Now,  however,  it  was  found  that 
with  those  emigrants  who  had  sacrificed  eveiy 
thing  for  the  reformed  religion  were  inter- 
Biingled  emigrants  of  a  very  different  sort  de- 
serters who  had  run  away  from  their  standards 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  ooloored  their 
orime  by  pretending  that  thoy  were  Protestants, 
snd  that  their  conscience  would  not  suffer  them 
to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  Church. 
JBome  of  these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  second 
treason  they  might  obtain  both  pardon  and 
reward,  opened  a  oorrespondenoe  with  Avaux. 
The  letters  were  intercepted;  and  a  formida- 
ble plot  was  brought  to  light  It  appeared 
that  if  Schomberg  had  been  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  the  importunity  of  those  who  wished 


*  NlheU'a  JourrniU.  A  French  officer,  ia  •  letter  to 
Anuiz,  written  eooo  after  Schomberg's  landing,  laya 
**Lu  HognenoU  font  pliu  de  mal  qaa  lea  ^nafal^  at 
taant  fwoe  OathoUquea  poor  avoir  fidt  rtelataiica/* 


him  to  give  battle,  sevorsl  French  companies 

would,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  fired 
on  the  English,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Such  a  defection  might  well  have  produced 
a  general  panic  in  a  better  army  than  th»t 
which  was  encamped  under  Dundalk.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  severe.  Six  of  the  conspirators 
were  hanged.  Two  hundred  of  their  accom- 
plices were  sent  in  irons  to  En^^and.  £v«i 
after  this  winnowing,  the  refugees  were  long 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  army  with  unjust 
but  not  unnatural  suspicion.  During  some 
days  indeed  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody 
fight  between  the  English  soldiers  and  their 
French  alUes.t 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  a  general  muster  of  the  army 
was  held ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  ranks 
of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  there  had  been 
much  sickness  among  the  recruits :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  the  mor- 
tality beoame  alarming.  The  autumnal  rains 
of  Ireland  are  usually  heavy;  and  this  year 
they  were  heavier  than  usual.  The  whole 
coimtry  was  deluged;  and  the  Duke's  camp 
became  a  marsh.  The  Enniskillen  men  were 
seasoned  to  the  climate.  The  Dutch  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  country  which,  as  a 
wit  of  that  age  said,  draws  fifty  feet  of  water. 
They  kept  their  huts  dry  and  dean ;  and  they 
had  experienced  and  careful  officers  who  did 
not  tmSw  them  to  omit  any  precaution. 
But  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire had  neither  constitutions  prepared  to 
resist  the  pernicious  infiuenoe,  nor  skill  to 
protect  themselves  against  it.  The  bad  pro- 
risions  ftirnished  by  the  Commissariat  aggra- 
vated the  maladies  generated  by  the  air.  Ro- 
medies  were  almost  entirely  wanting.  The 
surgeons  were  few.  The  medicine  chests  oo]»- 
tained  little  more  than  lint  and  plaisters  for 
wounds.  The  English  sickened  and  died  by 
hundreds.  Even  those  who  were  not  smitten 
by  the  pestilenoe  were  unnerved  and  dejected, 
and,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  energy  which 
is  the  heritage  of  our  race,  awaited  their 
fhte  with  the  helpless  apathy  of  Asiatics.  It 
yfB  in  vain  that  Schomberg  tried  to  teaoh 
them  to  improve  their  habitations,  and  to 
cover  the  wet  earth  on  which  they  lay  with 
a  thiok  carpet  of  fern.  Exertion  had  become 
more  dreadM  to  them  than  death.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  would  not 
help  themselves  should  help  each  other.  No- 
body asked  and  nobody  showed  oompasaion. 
Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced 
a  hardheartedness  and  a  desperate  impiety, 
of  which  an  example  will  not  easily  be  found 
even  in  the  history  of  infhctious  diseaaes. 
The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  tha 
blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comradea. 
Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretoh  irho 
had  died  in  the  morning,  might  be  seen  a 
wretoh  destined  to  die  before  night  cursing, 
singing  loose  songs,   and  swallowing    usqno- 
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Uttgh  to  the  hetMk  of  tbe  doTil.  When  the 
eorpees  were  taken  sway  to  be  buried  the  ear- 
viTora  grumbled.  A  dead  man,  they  aaid,  was 
a  good  Bcreen  and  a  good  ekooL  Why»  when 
there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful 
articles  of  furniture,  were  people  to  be  exposed 
to  the  cold  air  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist 
ground?^ 

Many  of  the  sick  were  sent  by  the  English 
Tessels  which  lay  off  the  coast  to  Belfast,  where 
a  great  hospital  had  been  prepared.  But  scarce 
b^  of  them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
More  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the  bay  of  Car* 
rickfergus  heaped  with  carcasses,  and  exhaling 
the  stench  of  death,  without  a  living  man  on 
board.f 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The 
kerne  of  Munster  or  Connaughtwas  quite  as 
well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had  been  iu  his  own 
mud  cabin  inhaling  the  vapours  of  his  own 
quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the  distress 
of  the  Saxon  heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that 
they  would  be  destroyed  without  a  blow.  He 
hea^  with  delight  the  guns  pealing  all  day  over 
the  graves  of  the  English  officers,  till  at  leogth 
the  funerals  became  too  numerous  to  be  cele- 
brated with  military  pomp,  and  the  mournful 
sounds  were  succeeded  by  a  silence  more  mourn- 
ful still. 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  James  that  he  could  safely  ven- 
ture to  detach  five  regiments  from  his  army,  and 
to  send  them  into  Oonnaught.  Sarsfield  com- 
manded them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  so 
high  as  he  deserved  in  the  royal  estimation. 
The  King,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  superiority 
which  must  have  made  Avaux  and  Rosen  bite 
their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but 
^try  scantily  supplied  with  brains.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  the  Ambassador 
prevailed  on  His  Majesty  to  raise  the  best  officer 
in  the  Irish  army  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
Sarsfield  bow  fully  vindicated,  the  favourable 
opinion  which  his  French  patrons  had  formed  of 
him.  He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo ;  and 
he  effectually  secured  Galway,  which  had  been 
in  considerable  danger.  J    ' 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English 
OQtrenehments  before  Dundalk.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties  and  disasters  hourly  multiplying, 
the  great  qualities  of  Schomberg  appeared  hour- 
ly more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not  in  the  full^ 
tide  of  success,  not  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros, 
not  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht,  had  he  so 
well  deserved  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His 
resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence  never 
«lept.  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexa* 
tions  and  provocations,  was  always  cheerful  and 
■orene.  The  effective  men  under  his  command, 
even  if  all  were  reckoned  as  effective  who  were 
not  stretched  on  the  earth  by  fever,  did  not  now 
exceed  five  thousand.  These  were  hardly  equal 
to  their  ordinary  duty;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  harass  them  with  double  duty.  Nevertheless, 
■o  masterly  were  the  old  man's  dispositions  that 
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with  this  small  force  he  faced  during  several 
weeks  twenty  thousand  troops  who  were  accom- 
panied by  a  multitude  of  armed  banditti  At 
length  early  in  November  tiie  Irish  dispersed, 
and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  then 
broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into  IFlster. 
Just  as  the  remains  of  his  army  were  about  to 
move,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching in  great  force.  Had  this  rumour 
been  true,  the  danger  would  have  been  extreme. 
But  the  English  regiments,  though  they  had 
been  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  their  comple- 
ment,  and  though  the  men  who  were  in  best 
health  were  hardly  able  to  shoulder  arms, 
showed  a  strange  joy  and  alacrity  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the  Papists  should 
pay  for  all  the  misery  of  the  last  month.  *<  We 
English,"  Sehomberg  said,  identifying  himself 
good-humouredly  with  the  people  of  the  country 
which  had  adopted  him,  "we  English  have  sto- 
mach  enough  for  fighting.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parts  of  a  soldier's 
business." 

The  alarm  proved  false :  the  Duke's  army  de- 
parted unmolested:  but  the  highway  along 
which  he  retired  presented  a  p^eous  and  hideous 
spectacle.  A  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with 
the  sick  jolted  over  the  rugged  pavement  At 
every  jolt  some  wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost 
The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to 
the  foxes  and  crows.  The  whole  number  of 
those  who  died,  In  the  camp  at  Dundalk,  in  the 
hospital  at  Belfast,  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea, 
amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  survivors 
were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Ulster.  The  general  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Lisbum.{ 

His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  Wise  and 
oandid  men  said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself^ 
and  that  there  was  90  other  captain  in  Europe 
who,  with  raw  troops,  with  ignorant  officers^ 
with  scanty  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once 
against  a  hostile  army  of  greatly  superior  force, 
against  a  viUanous  commissariat,  against  a  nest 
of  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  and  against  a  disease 
more  murderous  than  the  sword,  would  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the  loss 
of  a  flag  or  a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  those  newly  commissioned  majors  and  cap- 
tains whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  his 
perplexities,  and  who  had  not  one  qualification 
for  their  posts  except  personal  courage,  grum- 
bled at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had  saved 
them  from  destruction.  Their  complaints  were 
echoed  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George^s 
Channel.  Some  of  the  nuirmuring,  though  un- 
just, was  excusable.  The  parents,  who  had 
sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight 
his  way  to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when 
they  learned  that  he  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw 
without  medical  attendance,  and  had  been  buried 
in  a  swamp  without  any  Christian  or  military 
ceremony,  their  affliction  made  them  hasty  and 
unreasonable.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved 
families  was  mingled  anotiier  cry  much  less  re- 
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9pectable.  All  Uie  hearers  and  tellers  of  newt 
abused  the  general  who  furnished  them  with  ao 
little  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of  that 
sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they 
fy,T  more  readily  forgive  a  commander  who  loses 
ft  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines  one. 
The  politicians,  who  delivered  their  oracles  Arom 
the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  Garro- 
way's,  confidently  asked,  without  knofring  any 
thing,  either  of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war 
in  particular,  why  Schomberg  did  not  fight. 
They  could  not  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  calling.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
an  excellent  officer:  but  he  was  very  old.  He 
seemed  to  bear  his  years  well :  but  bis  faculties 
were  not  what  they  had  been:  his  memory  was 
failing :  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  some- 
times forgot  in  the  afternoon  what  he  had  done 
in  the  morning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  existed  a  human  being  whose  mind 
was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at  forty. 
But  that  Schomberg's  intellectual  powers  had 
been  little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
which  are  models  of  official  writing,  terse,  per- 
spicuous, full  of  important  facts  and  weighty 
rc^ons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  words.  In  those  despatches  he  some- 
times alluded,  not  angrily,  but  with  calm  dis- 
dain to  the  censures  thrown  upon  bis  conduct 
by  shallow  babblers,  who,  never  having  seen 
any  military  operation  more  important  than  the 
relieving  of  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  imagined 
that  the  easiest  Siing  in  the  world  was  to  gain 
great  victories  in  any  situation  and  against  any 
^  odds,  and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced 
'  that  one  English  carter  or  threslier,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike, 
was  a  match  for  any  five  musketeers  of  King 
XiOwis's  household.* 

Unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
campaign  in  Ireland,  the  results  of  the  maritime 
operations  of  the  year  were  more  unsatisfactory 
still.  It  had  been  confidently  expected  that,  on 
the  sea,  England  allied  with  Holland,  would  have 
been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of 
Lewis :  but  evQTj  thing  went  wrong.  Herbert 
had,  after  the  unimportant  skirmish  of  Bantry 
Bay,  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth. 
There  he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good 
opinion  either  of  the  public  or  of  the*  govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him 
for  his  services;  and  he  received  signal  marks 
of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  hiyd  not  b«en 
at  the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his 
share  of  the  rewards  which,  at  the  time  of  that 
solemnity,  had  been  distributed  among  the  chief 
agents  in  the  Revolution.  The  omisidon  was 
now  repaired ;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington.  The  King  went  down  to  Portsmouth, 
dined  on  board  of  the  Admiral's  flag  ship,  ex- 
pressed the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valour  and 
loyalty  of  the  navy,  knighted  two  gallant  cap- 
tains, Cloudesley  Shovel  and  John  Ashby,  and 
ordered  a  donative  to  be  divided  among  the  sea- 
men.f 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a 
high  opinion  of  Torringion.  For  Torrington 
was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of 
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England  by  James,  who,  if  he  understood  any 
thing)  understood  maritime  affsirs.    That  plaee 
and  other  lucrative  places  Torrington  had  re> 
linquished  when  he  found  that  he  could  retaia 
them  only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.     No  man  had  taken  a  mors 
active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more  nsefal 
part  in  effecting  the  Revolution.    It  seemtd, 
therefore,  that  no  man  had  fairer  pretensions  to 
be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration. 
Tot  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post 
His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose  in- 
deed that  the  firmness  with  which  in  the  I&te 
reign  he  had  adhered  to  his  religion  had  excited 
much  surprise.     His  glorious  disgrace  indeed 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
his  character.     In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose 
f^om  a  voluptuary  int4>  a  hero.     But,  as  soon 
as  prosperity  returned,   the  hero  sank  again 
into  a  voluptuary;   and  the  lapse  was  deep 
and  hopeless.    The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which 
had  been  during  a  short  time  braced  to  a  firm 
tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial  or  of 
strenuous  exertion.    The  rulgar  courage  of  a 
foremast  man  he  still  retained.     But  both  as 
Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he 
was  utterly  inefficient.     Month  after  month  (he 
fleet  which  should  have  been  the  terror  of  the 
«eas  lay  in  harbour  while  he  was  diverting  him- 
self in  London.     The  sailors,  punning  upon  his 
new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord  Tarry-in- 
town.     When  he  came  on  shipboard  he  was  to- 
companied  by  a  bevy  of  courtesaus.    There  was 
scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  ^rhen 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret   Being 
insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  necessarily  became 
insatiable  of  wealth.    Tet  he  loved  flattery  al- 
most as  much  as  either  wealth  or  pleasure.   He 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the  most 
abject  homage  from  those  who  were  under  hit 
command.     His  flag  ship  was  a  little  Versailles. 
He  expected  his  captains  to  attend  him  to  his 
cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,   and  to  assemble 
every  morning  at  his  levee.     He  even  suffered 
them  to  dress  him.    One  of  them  combed  his 
flowing  wig;  another  stood  ready  with  the  em- 
broidered coat.    Under  such  a  chief  there  could 
be  no  discipline.    His  tars  passed  their  time  in 
rioting  among  the  rabble  of  Portsmouth.    Those 
officers  who  won  his  favour  by  servility  and 
adulation  easily  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and 
spent  weeks  in  London,  reyelling  in  taverns,       ' 
scouring  the  streets,  or  making  love  to  the       I 
masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre.     The 
rictuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  casks  of  meat 
which  dogs  would  not  touoh,  and  barrels  of  beer 
which  smelt  worse  than  bilge  water.     Mean- 
while the  British  Channel  seemed  to  be  aban-       | 
doned  to  French  rovers.     Our  merchantmen 
were  boarded  in  sight  of  the  ramparts  of  Ply- 
mouth.   The  sugar  fleet  from  the  West  ladies 
lost  seven  ships.    The  whole  Tahie  of  the  prixes 
taken  by  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  in  the  im* 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  our  island,  while  Tor- 
rington was  engaged  with  his  bottle  and  his 
harem,  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the  convoy 
of  a  man  of  war,  except  by  giving  immenst 
bribes,  that  our  traders  were  forced  to  hire  the 
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MTYieea  of  Dateh  ]rriTftt«ers»  and  found  theM 
foreign  meroenaries  much  more  useful  and'mueh 
les»  greedy  than  the  officers  of  our  own  r<^al 
navy.* 

The  only  department  irith  which  no  fault 
eould  be  found  was  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affurs.  There  William  was  his  own  minlBter; 
and,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there  were 
no  delays,  no  blunders,  no  Jobs,  no  treasons. 
Xbd  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  indeed  great  Even  at  the  Hague  he  had 
to  encounter  an  opposition  which  all  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  support 
of  Heinsius,  scarcely  overcome.  The  English 
were  not  aware  that,  while  they  were  murmur- 
ing at  their  Sovereign's  partiality  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  a  strong  party  in  Holland  was  mur- 
nuring  at  his  partiality  for  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. The  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster 
complained  that  the  terms  of  alliance  which  he 
proposed  were  derogatoi^  to  the  dignity  and 
pr^udicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
that  wherever  the  honour  of  the  English  flag 
was  concerned,  he  was  punctilious  and  obsti- 
nate; that  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  an  ar- 
ticle which  interdicted  all  trade  with  France, 
and  which  could  not  but  be  grievously  felt  on 
the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam;  that,  when  they 
eoipressed  a  hope  that  the  Navigation  Act  would 
be  repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told 
them  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
He  carried  all  liis  points;  and  a  solemn  contract 
was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Batavian 
federation  bound  themselves  to  stand  Ikraij  by 
each  other  against  France,  and  not  to  make 
peace  except  by  mutual  consent  But  one  of 
<he  Dutch  plenipotentiariee  declared  that  he  was 
Mraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a 
traitor  for  conceding  so  much;  and  the  signa- 
ture of  another  plainly  appeared  to  hare  i  been 
taaced  by  a  hand  shaluxig  with  emotion.f 

M^punvhile  under  William's  skilftil  manage- 
ment a  treaty  of  aUianoe  had  been  concluded 
between  the  States  General  and  the  Emperor. 
To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their 
adhesion;  and  thus  the  four  great  powers 
which  had  long  been  bound  together  by  a 
ftiendly  understanding  were  bound  together  by 
ft  formal  contract.  | 

But  before  that  formal  contract  had  been 
signed  and  sealed,  all  the  contracting  parties 
were  in  arms.  Early  in  the  year  1689  war  was 
xmging  all  over  the  Continent  from  the  Hnmus 
to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at  once  on 
ev«ry  side,  made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  de- 
feaoe ;  and  her  Turkish  allies  kept  a  great  Ger^ 
nan  force  fully  employed  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  summer  were  not  unfavouraUe  to 
*e  confederates.  Beyond  the  Danube,  the 
Qiristians,  under  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  gained 
a  niecesaion  of  victories  over  the  Mussulmans. 
In  the  passes  of  Roussil]<m,  the  French  troops 
oontonded  without  any  decisive  advantage 
against  the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia. 
One  Germarf  army,  led  by  the  Elector  of  Bava- 

*  OsramoTii'  Jonr.,  Not.  13-23, 1689 :  Grey'i  Debates,  Nor. 
18, 14,  IS,  iO,  1689.  Bee,  among  nnmerotis  paaqniiiadee, 
the  tfarable  cf  the  Bearbaiting,  Reformation  of  Maonen, 
a  Sattre,  the  Hock  Monraera,  a  Satire.  See  alio  Fepji^s 
Diary,  kept  at  Tangier,  Oct »,  16S3. 

^tThe  beet  aecoaofc  of  theee  negotlatlone  will  be  found 
In  wagenaar,  Ixl.  lie  had  acoeea  to  Witean'i  papera,  and 
ban  quoted  largely  from  them.  It  was  Witaen  who  algned 
In  Ttolent  agitation,  **ioala,"  be  layi,  ''mjme  beevende 


ria,  oeeupled  the  Archbiaheprio  of  (kAogoB, 
Another  was  commanded  by  Charies,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driTen  from  liis  own 
domiaioBS  by  the  arms  of  France,  had  turned 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  had,  as  such,  obtained 
both  distinction  and  revenge.  He  marched 
against  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate,  forced 
them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a 
long  siege,  took  the  important  and  strongly  for- 
tj^iiedeityofMenti. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  Humieres,  were 
opposed  to  the  Butch,  commanded  by  the  Prinee 
of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had  long  served  the 
Stotes  Genenl  with  fidelity  and  ability,  thou|^ 
not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Wal* 
deck's  orders  was  Marlborough,  to  whom  Wil- 
liam had  confided  an  English  brigade  consisting 
of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army  of  Jamea. 
Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  sec<nMl 
also  in  professional  skill,  was  Thomas  Talmash, 
a  braTe  soldier,  destined  to  a  fate  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  shame  and  indignation.  Ba» 
tween  the  army  of  Waldeck  and  the  army  of  Hn* 
raieres  no  general  action  took  place :  but  in  a  sue- 
oession  of  combats  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  confederates.  Of  these  combats  the  most 
important  took  place  at  Walcourt  on*  the  fifth  of 
August  The  French  attacked  an  outpost  d*- 
fended  by  the  English  brigade,  were  vigorously 
repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  conAuion, 
abandoning  a  few  field  pieeto  to  the  conquerors 
and  leaving  more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on 
the  ground.  Marlborough,  on  this  as  on  everf 
similar  occasion,  acquitted  himself  like  a  vatiant 
and  skilfrd  captain.  The  Coldstream  Quarda 
commanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  whiek 
is  now  called  tiie  sixteenth  of  the  line,  command** 
ed  by  Colonel  Robert  Hodges,  distinguished  them- 
selves highly.  The  Royal  regiment,  too,  which 
had  a  fow  months  before  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  thai 
William,  in  freely  pardoning  that  great  fault, 
had  acted  not  lees  wisely  than  generously.  The 
testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  despatch  bore 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read 
with  delight  by  their  countrymen.  The  fight  in* 
deed  was  no  more  than  a  skirmish:  but  it  was  a 
sharp  and  bloody  skirmish.  There  had  within 
living  memory  been  no  equally  serious  encounter 
between  the  English  and  French ;  and  our  ances- 
tors were  naturally  elated  by  finding  that  many 
years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appoar 
to  hare  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation.} 

The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  events 
of  the  campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective. 
Marlborough  was,  not  without  reason,  the  ol^ect 
of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  behaviour  on  a 
field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to 
censure:  but  there  were  other  parts  of  his  con*- 
dnct  which  presented  a  fair  mark  for  obloquy. 
Avuiee  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man :  it  is 
rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man:  but  Marlborough  - 
was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or  women. 


hand  getolgen  kan."  The  treatlee  will  be  found  in  Ihi- 
mont*a  Oorpa  IMplomatique.  They  were  ilgned  in  Augnst, 
1619. 

1  The  treatj  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Eiatei  Qeii» 
ral  ia  dated  May  IS,  1689.  It  wUl  be  found  in  Pomont'a 
Corpi  Diplomatique. 

}8ee  the  deapateh  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  Gaietie^ 
Aug.  26,1089;  Hlatorical  Records  of  the  Fint  Beglmeni 
ofToot;  Saageau,  Aug.  28;  Monthlj  Merevy,  Sept.  1M9. 
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nd  who  haTe,  at  the  height  of  gnaiaMB^  lovwl 
Ittcre  mor«  than  power  or  ihmo.  All  the  pre- 
oioas  fniU  whioh  nature  had  larished  o&  hun  he 
vaiaed  chiefly  for  what  they  would  feteh.  At 
twenty  he  made  money  of  his  heanty  and  hit 
vigonr.  At  sixty  ho  made  laoney  of  his  genius 
and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  Justly 
due  to  his  conduct  at  Waloourt  eoukl  not  alto- 
gether drown  the  voices  of  those  who  muttered 
that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  he  saved  or 
got,  this  hero  was  a  mere  Euolio,  a  mere  Har^ 
pagon ;  that,  though  be  drew  a  large  allowanoe 
nnder  pretence  of  keeping  a  puh}io  table,  he 
never  asked  an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  muster 
rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up;  that  he  pock- 
eted pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long 
been  dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his 
own  sight  four  years  before  at  Sedgemoor ;  that 
there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop ;  that 
there  were  tiiirty-six  in  another.  Nothing  but 
the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  oommanding 
powers  of  mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  win- 
ning manners  could  have  enabled  him  to  gain 
and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldier^ 
like,  the  goodwill  of  his  soldiers.''^ 

About  the  time  at  whioh  the  oontendhig  af- 
nles  in  every  part  of  Europe  were  going  into 
winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontifif  ascended  the  chair 
of  St  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  no 
more.  His  fate  had  been  strange  indeed.  His 
oonsdentions  and  fervent  attachment  to  the 
Chun^  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  induced 
him,  at  one  of  the  inost  critical  conjunctures  in 
ker  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal  one- 
nies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with 
concern  and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and 
commonwealths,  and  with  joy  and  hope  at  Ver- 
sailles and  Dublin.  An  extraordinary  ambaasa^r 
dor  of  high  rank  was  instantly  despatched  by 
Lewis  to  Kome.  The  French  garrison  which  had 
^  been  placed  in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When 
the  votes  of  the  Conclave  had  been  united  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  Peter  Ottobuoni,  an  ancient  Cardinal 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the 
BIghth,  the  representative  of  France  assisted  at 
tho  installation,  bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new 
PotttiiF,  and  put  into  tho  hands  of  His  Holiness 
a  lett«r  in  which  the  most  Christian  King  de- 
clared that  he  renounced  the  odious  privilege  of 
protecting  robbers  and  assassins.  Alexander 
pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  embraced  the 
bearer,  and  talked  with  rapture  of  the  near 
prospect  of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began^to  en- 
iertain  a  hope  that  the  influenee  of  the  Vatican 
might  be  exerted  to  dissolve  the  sllianee  be* 
tween  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  heretical 
usurper  of  the  English  throne.  James  was  even 
more  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  expect 
that  the  new  Pope  would  give  him  money,  and 
ordered  Melfort,  who  had  now  acquitted  himself 
of  diis  mission  at  Versailles,  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
and  beg  His  Holiness  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  good  work  of  upholding  pure  reli- 
^on  in  the  British  islands.  But  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold  Un- 
foage  different  firom  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  determined  to  follow  in  essentiala  his  pre- 

*  See  tha  Dear  Bamln,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  dUmdea* 
tiaelj  printed  hi  1600.    **I  hare  not  patlenoe,"  lays  the 


deoeesor's  poUoy.  The  original  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Holy  See  and  Lewis  itai 
not  removed.  The  King  continued  to  ippoint 
prelates;  the  Pope  continued  to  refuse  them  in* 
stittttion ;  and  the  ^consequence  was  that  a  fourth 
part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had  biahops  who 
were  ineapal^  of  performing  any  episcopal  funs- 
tion.t 

The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not 
less  distracted  than  the  GaUican  Church.  The 
first  of  August  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment  as  the  day  before  the  close  of  whidi  all  ; 
beneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding 
academical  offices  must,  on  pain  of  suspennon, 
swear  allegiance  to  \Villiam  and  Mary.  During 
the  eariier  part  of  the  summer,  the  Jacobites 
hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors  would  be  so 
considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embar* 
rass  the  €h>vemment.  But  this  hope  was  dis- 
appointed. Few  indeed  of  the  clergy  wees 
Whigs.  Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderati 
school  which  acknowledged,  reluctantly  and 
with  reserve,  that  extreme  abuses  might  some- 
times justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  extrMM 
remedies.  The  great  miOo'ity  of  the  profesnos 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience:  bat 
that  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  secticiis. 
A  question,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
been  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  had.  then- 
fore,  though  sometimes  incidentally  raised,  been, 
by  most  persons,  very  superficially  considered, 
had  now  become  practically  most  importani 
The  doctrine  of  pasaivo  obedience  b«ng  taken 
for  granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience  dust 
While  the  heraditary  right  and  the  possessioB 
were  conjoined,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt: 
but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  possessioa 
were  now  separated.  One  prince,  raised  by  thi 
Revolution,  was  reigning  at  Westminster,  pass- 
ing laws,  appointing  magistrates  and  prelatM, 
sending  fbrth  armies  and  fleets.  His  Jndgei 
decided  causes.  His  Sheriffs  arrested  dsbtois 
and  executed  criminals.  Justice,  order,  proper* 
tj,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  society  would  bs 
resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal.  An- 
other prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  wal 
living  abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of  ths 
powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a 
ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only 
by  means  as  violont  as  those  by  which  be  had 
been  displaced.  To  which  of  these  two  prinoei 
did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance? 

To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that 
the  plain  letter  of  Scripture  requiiod  theni  to 
submit  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  in  possession, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  his  ti<te. 
The  powers  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  text  most 
familiar  to  the  Anglican  divines  of  that  age,. 
pronounces  to  be  ordained  of  Ood,  are  not  ths  ' 
powers  that  can  be  traced  back  to  a  legitimaJi 
origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When  Jeiaa 
was  asked  whether  the  chosen  people  might 
lawfully  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  he  replied  bj 
asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Csssar  could 
make  out  a  pedigree  derived  firom  the  old  royal 
house  cf  Judah,  but  whether  the  ooMi  wlueh 
they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's  trea<iury  came 


writer,  **  after  this  vreteh  (Marltmrongh)  to  mention  anr 

ottier.  All  are  Innocent  ocmiMratiTel j,  eTen  Kirke  hlmaelt^ 

t  fiaa  the  Mercuries  for  September,  1689,  and  the  four 


following  montha.  See  alio  Wel*ood'a  Mereurina  Mr- 
matvie  of  Sept  18,  Sept  86,  and  Oct  8,  ISW.  M^lfcrt^ 
Inatmctiona,  and  hia  memoriala  to  the  Pope  and  the  Otf- 
dinal  of  Este,  an  among;  the  Kalrne  Faperji;  and  aomeex- 
tracta  have  been  printed  bj  Macpheraon. 
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ftoM  Cmai's  t^i,  ia  oftlMr  wor4%  whether  C»- 
MT  Mtually  poeseesed  the  authority  and  per- 
Ibnaed  the  functions  of  a  ruler. 

It  IB  generally  held,  with  much  appearance 
of  reason^  that  the  most  trastworthj  oomment 
•n  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  is  to  be 
lonnd  in  the  practice  of  the  primitiye  Chrta- 
tians,  when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily 
aseertained ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  tinea 
daring  which  the  Church  is  uniTersally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  pa- 
rity were  times  of  frequent  and  riolent  political 
diange.    One  at  least  of  the  Apostles  appears 
to  ha?e  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down 
in  little  more  than  a  year.    Of  the  martyrs  of 
the  third  centory  a  great  proportion  must  have 
been  able  to  remember  ten  or  tweWe  reTolutlons. 
Those  martyrs  must  ha?e  had  occasion  often  to 
•onsider  what  was  their  duty  towards  a  prince 
just  raised  to  power  by  a  suoeessAil  insurrec- 
tion.    That  they  were,  one  and  all,  deterred  by 
the  femr  of  punishment  from  doing  what  they 
thought  right,  is  an  imputation  which  no  caaK 
did  infidel  would  throw  on  than.    Yet,  if  there 
he  any  proposition  which  can  with  perfect  oon- 
jSdenoe  be  affirmed  touching  the  earfy  Chris- 
tians, it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refased 
obedience  to  any  actual  ruler  on  account  of  the 
illegitimaey  of  his  title.    At  one  time,  indeed, 
the  supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty  or 
thirt|r  competitors.     Every  prorinoe  from  Bri- 
tain to  £gypt  had  its  own  Augustus.    All  these 
petenders  could  not  be  rightful  Emperors.   Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place,  the  faithful 
had  any  soruple  about  submitting  to  the  person 
who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the  imperial  fune- 
tions.   While  the  Christian  of  Bome  ob^ed  Au- 
reUan,  the  Christian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetriens, 
and  the  Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia. 
"  Day  and  nighty" — such  were  the  words  which 
the  great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  addressed 
to  the  representative  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
•— *'  day  and  night  do  we  Christians  pray  to  the 
one  true  God  for  the  safety  of  our  Emperors.*' 
let  thoae  Emperors  had  a  few  months  before 
pulled  down  their  predecessor  JSmilianus,  who 
had  pulled  down  his  predecessor  Gallus,  who 
had  climbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  hia  predecessor  Deoius,  who  had  slain  his 
predecessor  Philip,  who  had  slain  his  prede- 
cessor Gordian.     Was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  bome  true  idlegiance  to  this 
series  of  rebels  and  regicides,  woidd  have  made 
a  schism  in  the  Christian  body  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge King  William  and  Queen  Mary  !    A 
hundred  times  those  Anglican  divines  who  had 


*  See  the  answer  of  a  Nonjuror  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's 
dudlenge  In  tbe  Appendix  to  the  Lift  of  Kettlewell. 
Among  the  Tanner  M88.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  ia  a 
paper  which,  as  Sancroffc  thought  It  worth  preserving,  I 
ventnre  to  qnote.  The  writer,  a  strong  nonjuror,  after 
trying  to  oTade,  by  many  pitiable  shlfu,  the  argument 
diawB  by  a  more  oompllant  dlTine  from  the  pnetloe  at 
the  primitive  Church,  proceeds  tbuii :  **  Suppose  tlie  prl- 
mitive  Christians  all  along,  from  the  time  of  the  Tery 
Apostlee,  had  been  as  regardlees  of  their  oaths  by  former 
pdaeea  as  ha  suggests,  will  he  therefore  say  that  their 
practice  is  to  bd  a  rulef  lU  things  have  been  done,  and 
very  senerally  abetted,  by  men  of  otherwise  very  orthodox 
principles."  The  argument  from  the  practice  of  the  prlr 
mitlre  Christians  Is  remarkably  well  put  In  a  tract,  en- 
tmed  The  Doetrlne  of  Bton-veelBtance  or  Passire  Obedience 
Mo  Way  eoncemed  In  the  Controversies  now  d^endtng 


latei  the  oaths  ohall«nged  tfaalr  ttore  acru^ 
loos  brethren  to  cite  a  single  jaoatance  in  which 
tbe  primitive  Church  had  reftised  obedience  to 
a  sucoessful  usurper ;  and  a  hundred  times  tha 
challenge  was  evaded.  The  nonjurors  had  little 
to  say  on  this  head,  except  that  precedents  were 
of  no  force  when  opposed  to  principles^  a  propo« 
sition  which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a 
school  which  had  always  profbssed  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  authority  of  tha 
Fathers.* 

To  precedents  drawn  from  later  and  more  cor* 
rupt  times  little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  ia 
the  history  of  later  and  more  corrupt  times,  tha 
noigurors  could  not  easily  find  any  precedent 
that  would  serve  their  purpose.  In  our  own 
country  many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  heredi- 
tary right,  had  filled  the  throne:  but  it  had 
never  Itoen  thouj^t  inconsistent  with  the  doty 
oi  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such 
Kings.  The  uaurpatioii  of  Henry  the  Fourth', 
the  more  odious  usurpation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  had  produced  no  schism  in  the  Church. 
As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat» 
Bishops  had  dona  homage  to  him  for  their  do« 
mains:  Convocations  had  presented  addresses 
to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies;  nor  had  an^ 
casuist  ever  pronounced  that  suoh  submissioB 
to  a  prinoe  in  possession  was  deadly  sin.t 

With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christiaa 
world  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  appeared  to  be  in  strict  harmony. 
The  Homily  cm  Wilfiil  Rebellion,  a  discoursa 
which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  terms,  tha  dutjr 
of  obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual 
rulers.  Nay,  the  people  are  distinctly  told  in 
that  Homily  that  they  are  bound  to  obey,  not 
only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper 
whom  God  shall  in  anger  set  over  them  for  their 
sins.  And  surely  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  say  that  we  must  accept  submisf- 
sively  such  usurpers  as  God  sends  in  anger,  but 
must  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obedience  froar 
usurpers  whom  he  sends  in  mercy.  Grant  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  invito  the  Pnnce  of  Orange 
over,  a  crime  to  join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him 
King;  yet  what  was  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewuh  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church  but 
a  record  of  cases  in  which  Providence  had 
brou^t  good  out  of  evil?  And  what  theologiaD 
would  assert  that,  in  such  cases  we  ought,  from 
abhorrence  of  the  evil  to  reject  the  good  ? 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines, 
still  asserting  the  doctrine  that  to  resist  tha 
Sovereign  must  always  be  sinftd,  conceived  that 
William  was  now  the  Sovereign  whom  it  would 
be  sinltd  to  resist. 


between  the  WUllamltes  and  the  Jacobites,  by  a  Lay 
Oentleman,  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  by  Law  established,  168D. 

t  One  of  the  roost  adulatory  addiessesev^  voted  by  » 
Convocation  was  to  Richard  the  Third.  Itwill  be  ibund 
in  Wllkins's  Concilia.  Dryden,  in  his  fine  r^aeimerUo  of 
one  of  the  finest  psessges  in  (he  Prologue  to  the  Cantsp* 
buxy  Tales,  represents  the  Good  Parson  as  choosing  to  re- 
sign his  benefice  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  to  be  King  of  England.  For  this  representa- 
tion no  warrant  can  be  fi>wnd  in  Chaucer's  Poem,  or  any 
where  else.  Pryden  wished  to  write  something  that  would 
gall  the  clergy  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  therefore 
attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Iburteenth 
century  a  superstition  which  originated  among  the  An^ 
liean  priesteof  the  seventeenth  century. 
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To  dieat  »rgiui«nt0  tiie  noi^iirtrs  npUed  that 
Saint  Paul  must  hare  meant  by  the  powen  that 
lie  the  rightful  powers  that  be ;  and  that  to  put 
any  other  interpretation  on  his  words  wotdd  be 
to  outrage  eommon  sense,  to  dishonour  religion, 
to  give  soandal  to  weak  believers,  to  gire  an  oo- 
oasion  of  triumph  to  scoffers.     The  fSselings  of 
all  mankind  most  be  shocked  by  the  proposition 
that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  howeter  dear  Ids  title, 
however  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is 
expelled  by  traitors,  all  his  servants  are  bound 
to  abandon  him,  and  to  range  themselTes  on  the 
aide  of  his  enemies.    In  all  ages  and  nations, 
fldelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  had  been 
regarded  as  a  virtue.    In  all  ages  and  nations, 
the  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be 
on  the  side  which  was  uppermost  had  been  de- 
spised.    This  new  Toryism  was  worse  than 
Wluggism.    To  break  through  the  ties  of  alle* 
glance  because  the  SoTcreign  was  a  tyrant  was 
doubtless  a  Tcry  great  sin :  but  it  was  a  sin  for 
which  specious  names  and  pretexts  might  be 
found,  and  into  which  a  brave  and  generous  man, 
not  instructed  in  divine  truth  and  guarded  by 
divine  graoe,  might  easily  fall.    But  to  break 
through  the  ties  of  allegiance,  merely  because 
the  &Tereign  was  unfortunate,  was  not  only 
wicked,  but  dirty.    Could  any  unbeliever  offer 
a  greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures  than  by  assert^ 
ing  that  the  Scriptures  had  enjoined  on  Chris- 
tius  as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of  nature 
had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess 
of  baseness  ?    In  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found 
the  history  of  a  King  of  Israel,  driven  fh)m  his 
palace  by  an  unnatural  son,  and  oompelled  to 
fly  beyond  Jordan.     Parid,  like  James,  had  the 
right:  Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  posses- 
sion.   Would  any  student  of  the  sacred  writings 
dare  to  affirm  Uiat  the  conduct  of  Shimei  on 
tiiat  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be 
imitated,  and  that  Banillai,  who  royally  adhered 
to  his  fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  receiving  to  himself  damna- 
tion?    Would  any  true  son  of  the  Ghuioh  of 
England  seriously  affirm  that  a  man  who  was  a 
•trenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
who  then  went  OTcr  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as 
■oon  as  the  Pariiament  had  been  purged,  became 
an  obsequious  servant  of  the  Rump,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  the  Bump  had  been  ejected,  professed 
himself  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Protector,  was 
more  deseiring  of  the  respect  of  Christian  men 
than  the  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty 
to  Charles  the  First  in  prison,  and  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  exile,  and  who  was  ready  to  put 
lands,  liberty,  life»  in  peril,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge, by  word  or  act,  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  upstart  governments  which,  during  that  eril 
tune,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legiti- 
mately theirs?    And  what  distinction  was  there 
between  that  case  and  the  case  which  had  now 
arisen?    That  Cromwell  had  actually  enjoyed 
as  much  power  as  William,  nay  much  more 
power  than  William,  was  quite  certain.    That 
the  power  of  William,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  had  an  illegitimate  origin,  no  divine 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  would 
dispute.    How  then  was  it  possible  for  such  a 
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dirine  to  deny  that  ebadieftoe  had  been  d«e  to 
Cromwdl,  and  yet  to  affirm. that  it  was  dne  to 
William  ?  To  Buppoee  that  there  could  be  sack 
inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  he  not 
charity  but  weakness.  Those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Partiameat 
would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to  say,  what 
every  body  knew,  that  they  complied  simply  to 
saTO  their  benefices.  The  motive  was  no  doubt 
strong.  That  a  clergyman  who  was  a  hosband 
and  a  father  should  look  forward  with  drtad  to 
the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of  February 
was  natural.  But  he  would  do  well  to  remember 
that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  day  of  sus- 
pension and  the  day  of  deprivation,  there  would 
assuredly  come  two  other  days  more  terrible  still, 
the  day  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment* 

The  swearing  clergy  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  No* 
thing  embarrassed  them  more  than  the  analogjr 
which  the  noi^Jurors  were  never  weary  of  point- 
ing out  between  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and 
the  usurpation  of  WiUiam.  For  there  was  ii 
that  age  no  High  Churchman  who  woald  not 
have  bought  himself  reduced  to  an  abenrditjr 
if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing that  the  Church  had  commanded  her  sons 
to  obey  Cromwell.  And  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  prove  that  William  was  more  fully  in  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power  than  Cromwell  had  been. 
The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  noi^urers  on  this  point  as 
carefully  as  the  nonjurors  avoided  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  the  swearers  on  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  govemmeat 
which  had  long  been  taught  by  the  clergy  was 
so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity. Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to 
that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was 
alike  unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  If  he  swore,  he  could  vindicate 
his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  propositioDfl 
against  which  every  honest  heart  instinctively 
revolts,  only  by  prooluming  that  Christ  had 
commanded  the  Church  to  desert  the  righteous 
cause  as  soon  as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  succenAil  vil- 
lany  against  afflicted  virtue.  And  yet,  strong 
as  were  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  the  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjuror  were,  if 
possible,  stronger  still.  According  to  him,  • 
Christiau  nation  ought  always  to  be  in  a  state  of 
slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Something  is 
to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  liberty 
to  preserve  order.  Something  is  to  be  said 
for  the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve 
liberty.  For  liberty  and  order  are  two  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  eigoj: 
and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to  be 
incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  those 
who  take  either  side.  3ut  the  nonjuror  sacri- 
ficed, not  liberty  to  order,  not  order  to  liberty, 
but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as 
stupid  and  degrading  as  the  tgyptian  worship 
of  cats  and  onions.  While  a  particular  person, 
differing  firom  other  persons  by  the  mere  aoa- 
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iwt  of  birth,  was  on  ttie  throno,  though  h« 
nigfat  be  »  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  ineabordi- 
Bation.  When  any  other  person  was  on  the 
throne,  thongh  he  might  be  an  AlAred,  there  was 
to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how  frantio 
and  wicked  might  be  the,  administration  of  the 
dynasty  whioh  had  the  hereditary  title,  or  how 
wise  and  Yirtnous  might  be  the  administration 
of  a  government  sprang  from  a  rerolution. 
Nor  oottld  aoy  tim^  of  limitation  be  pleaded 
against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.  The 
lapse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no 
ehanee. 

To  the  end  of  the  world.  Christians  were  to  re- 
gulate their  poUtieal  oendnot  simply  according 
to  the  genealogy  of  their  ruler.  The  year  1800, 
the  year  190U,  might  find  princes  who  derived 
their  title  fh)m  £e  votes  of  the  Convention 
reigning  in  peace  and  }Nrosperity.  No  matter; 
they  would  still  be  usurpers;  and,  if,  in  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  century,  any  person 
who  oonld  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to 
the  crown  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to 
acknowledge  him  as  King,  the  call  must  be 
obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition. 

A  whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that 
the  controversies  whioh  had  arisen  among  his 
adversaries  had  established  the  soundness  of  his 
own  political  creed.  The  disputants  who  had 
long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious  error 
had  now  efi'eotually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted 
one  another.  The  High  Churchman  who  took 
the  oaths  had  shown  by  irrefragable  arguments 
from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  from  the  uni- 
form  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from 
the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  aU  cases  bound  to  pay 
ol)edience  to  the  prince  who  had  the  hereditary 
title.  The  High  Churchman  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  had  bhown  as  satisfactorily  that  Chris- 
tians were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning. 
It  followed  that,  to  entitle  a  government  to  the 
allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was  necessary 
different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and  different 
also  fh)m  mere  possession.  What  that  something 
was  the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing. 
In  their  view,  the  end  for  whioh  all  governments 
had  been  instituted  was  the  happiness  of  society. 
While  the  magistrate  was,  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing some  faults,  a  minister  for  good.  Rea- 
son taught  mankind  to  obey  him ;  and  Religion, 
giving  her  solemn  sanction  to  tiie  teaching  of 
Reason,  commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as 
divinely  commissioned.  But  if  he  proved  to  be 
a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  grounds  was  he  to 
be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned?  The  To- 
ries who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  origin  of  his 
power:  the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had 
proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
considered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  his 
power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumph- 
ed ostentatiously  and  with  merciless  insolence 
over  the  perplexed  and  divided  priesthood.  The 
nm^uror  they  generally  affected  to  regard  with 
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conteraptttons  pity  as  a  doU  and  perverse,  but 
sincere,  bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  in 
harmony  with  his  absurd  theory,  and  who  might 
plead,  in  excuse  for  the  infatuation  which  im- 
pelled him  to  ruin  his  country,  that  the  same  in. 
fatuation  had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself. 
They  reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  di* 
rihes  who,  having,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  and  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  distinguished 
by  seal  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of 
the  hereditary  Sovereign,  were  now  ready  to 
swear  fealty  to  an  usurper.  Was  this  then  the 
real  sense  of  all  those  sublime  phrases  which  had 
resounded  during  twenty-nine  years  from  inno- 
merable  pulpits?  Had  the  thousands  of  clergy, 
men,  who  haid  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchange- 
able loyalty  of  their  order,  really  meant  only 
that  their  loyalty  would  remain  unchangeable 
till  the  next  change  of  fortune?  It  was  idle, 
it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pretend  that  their 
present  conduct  was  consistent  with  their  for^ 
mer  language.  If  any  Reverend  Doctor  had 
at  length  been  convinced  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  surely  ought  by  an  open  recantation, 
to  make  all  the  amends  now  possible  to  the  per- 
secuted, the  calumniated,  the  murderod  defenders 
of  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced  that  bis  old 
opinions  were  sound,  he  ought  manfully  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurors.  Respect,  it  was 
said,  is  due  to  him  who  ingenuously  confebses  an 
error;  respect  is  due  to  him  who  courageously  suf- 
fers for  an  error ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a 
minister  of  religion  who,  while  asserting  that  he 
still  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories, 
saves  his  benefice  by  taking  an  oath  which  can  be 
honestly  taken  only  on  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unjust,  were  unseasonable.  The  wiser 
and  more  moderate  Whigs,  sensible  that  the 
throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it  had 
not  a  wider  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained 
at  this  conjuncture  from  sneers  and  invectives, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  remove  the  scruples 
and  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  clergy. 
The  collective  power  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of 
England  was  immense :  and  it  was  much  better 
that  they  should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy  rea- 
son  that  could  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  they 
should  not  swear  at  all. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  arguments  for 
swearing,  backed  as  they  were  by  some  of  the 
strongest  motives  which  can  influence  the  hu- 
man mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty.nine 
thirtieths  of  the  profession  submitted  to  the  law. 
Most  of  the  divines  of  the  capital,  who  then 
formed  a  separate  class,  and  who  were  as  much 
distinguished  from  the  rural  clergy  by  liberality 
of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and  learning,  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  early,  and 
with  every  sign  of  cordial  attachment  Eighty 
of  them  repaired  together,  in  full  term,  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  were  there  sworn.  The  cere- 
mony occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little  else 
was  done  that  day  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench.*  But  in  general  the  compliance 
was  tardy,  sad  and  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  de- 
liberately sacrificed  principle  to  interest  Con- 
science told  them  that  they  were  committing  a 
sinu  But  they  had  not  fortitude  to  resign  the 
parsonage,  the  garden,  the  glebe,  and  to  go  forth 
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frithoat  knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof 
for  themselyes  and  their  little  ones.  Many 
swore  with  doubts  and  miegiTingB.*  Some  de- 
dared,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  oath,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  James,  if  he  should  OTer  be  in  a 
condition  to  demand  their  aUegiance.f  Some 
olergymen'  in  the  north  were,  on  the  first  of 
August,  going  in  a  company  to  swear,  when  they 
,  were  met  on  the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  four  days  before,  in  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankio.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  did  not  again  leave  their  homes  on  the 
tame  errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee's  yic- 
tory  had  made  no  change  in  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  {  Even  of  those  whose  understandings 
were  fully  couTinced  that  obedience  was  due  to 
tiie  existing  government,  very  few  kissed  the 
book  with  the  heartiness  with  which  they  had 
formerly  plighted  their  faith  to  Charles  and 
James.  Still  the  thing  was  done.  Ten  thousand 
clergymen  had  solemnly  called  heaven  to  attest 
their  promise  that  they  would  be  true  liegemen 
to  William ;  and  this  promise,  though  it  by  no 
means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they 
would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least  de- 
prived them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power  to 
injuTt  him.  They  could  not,  without  entirely 
forfeiting  that  public  respect  on  which  their  in- 
fluence depended,  attack,  except  in  an  indirect 
and  timidly  cautious  manner,  the*  throne  of  one 
whom  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  vowed 
to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them,  it  is  truc| 
affected  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sove- 
reigns in  a  peculiar  tone  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood.! Others  were  guilty  of  still  grosser 
indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just  after  praying 
for  William  and  Mary  in  the  most  solemn  office 
of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation. 
Another,  after  performing  divine  service  on  a 
fast  day  appointed  by  their  authority,  dined  on 
ft  pigeon  pie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered  a 
wish  that  it  was  the  usurper's  heart.  But  such 
ftudacioua  wickedness  was  doubtless  rare  and 
was  rather  ii^urious  to  the  Church  than  to  the 
govemment.|| 

Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities who  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  about  four  hundred  in  number.  Foremost 
in  rank  stood  the  Primate  and  six  of  his  suffra- 
gans, Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Framp- 
ton  of  Olouceeter,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have  made  a 
seventh:  but  he  died  three  weeks  before  the 


*  S«e  in  KetUew6ll*s  Life.  ill.  78,  the  retractatton 
bv  him  ibr  a  elergjrman  «bo  had  taken  the  oathi,  and  wbo 
aft«nrarda  repented  of  having  done  m. 

t  See  the  accotint  of  Dr.  Dore's  conduct  In  Clarendon*! 
Dlarr,  and  the  account  of  Dr.  March's  oondnet  in  the  Life 
of  KettlewelL 
.  t  The  Anatomf  of  a  Jacobite  T017, 1000. 

{  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 

I  Narriraus  LnttrvlVt  Diary,  Nov.,  1601 ;  Feh.,  1098. 

f  Ll&ofKettleiren.iU.4. 

*«  See  Tumer'a  Letter  to  Saneroft,  datod  on  Aaoenalon 
Day,  lOSO.  The  original  l»  among  the  I'anner  MSfl.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  But  the  letter  will  be  fbund,  with 
mnch  other  curloua  matter,  in  the  Life  of  Ken,  bT  a  Lay- 
man,  lately  published.  See  alfo  the  Life  of  Kettlewell, 
111.06;  and  K<>n'!i  letter  to  Burnet,  dated  Oct  5,  16S9,  in 
lf»wklm:«  Iir-  of  Ken.  *•  1  am  nuro,"  Lady  Huiwell  wrote 
to  Dr.  Fluwli.iam,  *-  the  DUhopof  Bath  and  Wells  excited 


day  of  suspension.  On  his  deatiibed  he  a^ivred 
his  clergy  to  be  true  to  the  cau«e  of  hereditary 
right,  and  declared  that  those  divines  who  tried 
to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken  with- 
out any  departure  f^om  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason 
more  Jesniticidly  than  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves.f 

Ken,  who,  both  in  Intelleetual  and  in  moral 
qualities,  ranked  highest  among  the  no^Juring 
prelates,  hesitated  long.    There  were  few  dcrgy- 
men  who  could   have  submitted  to  the  new 
government  with  a  better  grace.    For,  in  the 
times  when  nonrefllstance  and  passive  obedience 
were  the  fkvourite  themes  of  his  brethren,  he 
had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in  the  pr^ 
pit.     He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
swearing  were  very  strong.     He  went  indeed  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  scruples  would  be  com« 
pletely  removed  if  he  could  be  convinced  that 
James  had  entered  into  engagements  for  ceding 
Ireland  to  the  French  King.    It  is  evident  there* 
fore  that  the  difference  between  Ken  and  the 
Whigs  was  not  a  difference  of  principle.    He 
thought,  with  them,  that  misgoTomment  carried 
to  a  oertain  point,  Justified  a  transfer  of  allegi- 
ance, and  doubted  only  whether  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  James  had  been  carried  quite  to  thst 
point     Nay,  the  good  Bishop  aotnally  began  to 
prepare  a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons 
for  taking  the  oaths.    But,  before  it  was  finished, 
he  received  information  which  convinced  him 
that  Ireland  had  not  been  made  over  to  France: 
doubts  came  thick  upon  him:  he  threw  hieun* 
finished  letter  into  the  fire,  and  implored  his  len 
scrupulous  ftiends  not  to  urge  him  f^irtber.    He 
was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprif^tly : 
he  was  glad  that  they  could  do  with  a  clear  con- 
science what  he  shrank  from  doing:  he  felt  the 
force  of  their  reasoning:  he  was  all  but  peieva- 
ded ;  and  he  waa  afraid  to  listen  longer  lest  he 
should  be  quite  persuaded:  for,  if  he  should 
comply,  and  his  misgivings  should  afterwards 
return,  >he  should  be  Uie  most  miaeraUe  of  men. 
Not  for  wealth,  not  for  a  palace,  not  for  a  peer- 
age, would  he  mn  the  smallest  risk  of  ever  feel- 
ing the  torments  of  remorse.     It  is  a  cnrioos 
fact  that,  of  the  seven  noiguring  prelates,  the 
only  one  whose  name  carries   with  it  much 
weight  was  on  the  point  of  awearing,  and  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  at  he  himself  ae- 
knowledged,  not  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  by 
a  morbid  scrupulosity  which  he  did  not  advise 
others  to  imitate.** 

Among  the  priests  who  refueed  the  oaths  wen 


others  to  eomply,  when  he  eonid  not  bring  himself  to  do 
10,  but  r^oloed  when  others  did.**  Ken  declared  that  be 
had  adTlsed  nobody  to  take  the  oatha,  and  that  his  prac 
tlce  had  been  to  remit  those  who  asked  his  advice  to  thtlr 
own  studies  and  prayers.  Lady  RusaoU's  assertion  and 
Ken's  denial  will  be  ibnnd  to  eomm  nearlT  to  the  fsjm 
thing,  when  we  make  those  allowancea  which  out^ht  to 
be  made  for  situation  and  feeling,  eTon  In  weighing  the 
testimony  of  the  most  Teradous  wltnemeiL  Ken,  faaThig 
at  hut  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  nosjun^is 
naturally  tried  to  vindioate  his  cooslstency  an  lar  as  he 
honestly  could.  Lady  Russell,  wishing  to  Induce  her 
friend  to  take  the  oaths,  naturally  made  as  much  of  Ken'i 
disposition  to  compliance  as  she  honestly  could.  Mm 
went  too  fer  in  using  the  word  **  excited."  On  the  otb<fr 
hand,  it  is  dear  that  Ken,  by  remitting  those  who  eta- 
suited  him  to  their  own  studies  and  prayers,  pure  tLrm 
to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cath  w^as  lawful 
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9om6  men  eminent  in  the  leftned  irorld,  m  gnon- 
marians,  cbronolofpsts,  MnoniBts,  and  antiqna- 
r$«8,  and  a  Tery  few  who  were  distingnisbed  bj 
l^t  and  eloquence:  but  Bcarcely  one  can  be 
named  who  was  qnalifted  to  diaenss  any  large 
qnestion  of  morale  or  politicB,  Boaroely  one  whose 
writings  do  not  indicate  either  extreme  feeble- 
ness or  extreme  flightinese  of  mind.  Those  who 
distmst  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this  potnt 
will  probably  allow  some  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  was  expressed,  many  years  after  the  Re- 
volution, by  a  philosopher  of  whom  the  Tories 
are  justly  proud.  Johnson,  after  passing  in  re- 
tiew  the  celebrated  divines  who  had  thought  it 
sinfdl  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  the  Third 
tod  George  the  First,  pronounced  that,  in  the 
whole  body  of  nonjurors,  there  was  one,  and  one 
ebly,  who  could  reason.  * 

The  nonjuror  in  whose  ftivour  Johnson  made 
this  exception  was  Charles  Leslie.  Leslie  had, 
before  the  Revolution,  been  Chancellor  of  the 
diooe«e  of  Connor  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  Tyroonnel ;  had,  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  Monaghan,  ref^s>ed  to  ac- 
knowledge a  papist  as  Sheriff  of  that  county ; 
and  had  been  so  courageous  as  to  send  some  of- 
ficers cf  the  Irish  army  to  prison  for  marauding. 
But  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  such  as  it  had 
been  taught  by  Anglican  divines  in  the  days  of 
the  Rye  House  plot,  was  immovably  fixed  in  his 
mind.  When  the  state  of  Ulster  became  such  that 
a  Protestant  who  remained  there  could  hardly 
avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie 
fled  to  London.  His  abilities  and  his  connexions 
were  such  that  he  might  easily  have  obtuned 
h igh  preferment  in  th e  Church  of  England.  But 
he  took  his  place  in  the  Aront  rank  of  the  Jacob- 
ite body,  and  remained  there  steadfastly,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  three  and 
thirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly  en- 
gaged in  theological  controversy  with  Deists, 
Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Papists  and 
Quakers,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Toluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  noDJuring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to 
discuss  constitutional  questions.  For,  before  he 
had  taken  orders,  he  had  resided  long  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English  History 
amd  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
•chism  had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon, 
or  seeking  for  wisdom  in  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
lo«.t 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown 
in  England.  Among  the  divines  who  incurred 
0iispen>ion  on  the  first  of  August  in  that  year, 
the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was  without 
dispute  Doctor  William  Sherlock.    Perhaps  nv 


to  those  irhb,  after  a  aerloiu  Inqulrj,  thought  It  lawAil. 
If  people  had  asked  him  whether  they  mlghtlawftilly  eom- 
aait  peijurj  or  adultery,  he  would  anuredly  have  told 
tliein,  not  to  conrider  the  pcjint  matuiely,  and  to  implore 
the  diTlne  dlroetlon,  but  to  abstain  on  peril  of  their  souls. 
*  ifee  the  cooTorsation  of  June  9, 17M,  In  Boswell's  LSfy 
oi  Johnson,  and  the  note.  Boswell,  with  his  usual  ab- 
surdity, is  sure  that  Johnson  could  not  have  recollected 
"that  the  seren  bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  Ibr  their 
magnanimous  resistiince  to  arbitrary  power,  were  yet 
BOD  jurors;  only  flye  of  the  seven  were  noi^urors ;  and 
smyhody  but  Boswell  would  have  known  that  a  man 
nay  resist  arbitrary  power,  and  vet  not  be  a  good 
Nay,  the  resistance  whlen  Sanoroft  and  the 


single  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  hM 
ever  possessed  a  greater  authority  over  his 
brethren  than  belonged  to  Sherlock  at  the  tiin« 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  not  'of  the  first 
rank  among  his  eontemporaries  as  a  scholar,  ae 
a  preacher,  as  a  writer  on  theology,  or  as  a 
writer  on  politics:  but  In  all  the  four  characten 
he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  perspicuity 
and  livelineee  of  his  style  have  been  praised  by 
Prior  and  Addison.  The  facility  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  wrote  are  suflSciently  proved  by 
the  bulk  and  the 'dates  of  his  works.  There 
were  indeed  among  the  clergy  men  of  brighter 
genius  and  men  of  wider  attainments:  but 
during  i^  long  period  there  was  none  who  more 
completely  represented  the  order,  none  who,  ob 
all  subjects,  spoke  more  precisely  the  sense  ot 
the  Anglican  priesthood,  without  any  taint  of 
Latitudinarianisin,  of  Puritanism,  or  of  Popery. 
He  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when 
the  power  of  the  dissenters  was  very  great  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  written  stron^y 
against  the  sin  of  nonconformity.  When  &• 
Rye  House  Plot  was  detected,  he  had  zealously 
defended  by  tongue  and  pen  the  doctrine  of  noiw 
resistance.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  episoo- 
pacy  and  monarchy  were  so  highly  valued  thai 
he  was  made  master  of  the  Temple.  A  pension 
was  also  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles:  but  that 
pension  James  soon  took  away;  for  Sherlock, 
though  he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive 
obedience  to  the  civil  powei-,  held  himself  equally 
bound  to  combat  religious  errors,  and  was  th« 
keenest  and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  con- 
troversialists who,  in  the  day  of  peril,  manfully 
defended  the  Protestant  faith.  In  little  more 
than  two  years  he  published  sixteen  treatises, 
some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  Not  content  with  the  easy 
victories  which  he  gained  over  such  feeble  anta- 
gonists as  those  who  were  quartered  at  Clerken- 
well  and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  mea- 
sure his  strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than 
Bossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  without 
discredit.'  Nevertheless  Sherlock  still  continued 
to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could  justify 
Christians  in  resisting  the  kingly  authority. 
When  the  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  he 
strongly  recommended,  in  a  tract  which  was 
considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part  of 
the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  re- 
turn on  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  nation.}  The  vote 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne 
filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.  He  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention 
was  determined  on  a  revolution,   the    dergy 


other  noqjuring  bishops  offered  to  arbitrary  power*  while 
Hiflif  eqatittued  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  noQ-redstanee,  !■ 


the  most  dedstre  proof  that  they  were  Incapable  of  reason- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  prepared  t» 
talM  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James  and  to  bestow  it 
on  William,  with  the  tlUe  of  Begent  Their  scruple  was 
merely  about  the  word  King. 

I  am  surprised  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced 
William  Law  no  reasoner.  Law  did  indeed  ihll  into  great 
errors;  but  they  were  errors  against  which  logic  affords 
no  security.  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  fcw 
Bttperlors.  That  he  was  more  than  onoe  victorious  over 
Hoadley  no  candid  Whig  will  deny.  But  Law  did  not  be* 
long  to  the  generation  with  which  I  have  now  to  do. 

t  Ware's  Blstery  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  oontlnned 
by  Harris. 


t  Letter  toa 


of  the  Oonventlon,  1880. 
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would  find  forty  thoiwand  good  Ckvolim«n  to 
affect  a  restoration.*  Against  the  new  oaths  he 
gaTe  his  opinion  plainly  and  warmly.  He  de- 
elared  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
honeet  man  oould  doubt  that,  by  the  powers  that 
be.  Saint  Paul  meant  legitimate  powers  and  no 
others.  No  name  was  in  1689  cited  by  the  Ja- 
oobites  so  proudly  and  fondly  as  that  of  Sher- 
lock. Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited 
▼ery  different  feelings.  A  few  other  noi\jurors 
ought  to  be  particularly  noticed.  High  among 
them  in  rank  was  George  Hickes,  dean  of  Woi^ 
oester.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he 
was  the  most  versed  in  the  old  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian literature  was  extensive.  As  to  his  capa- 
city for  political  discussions,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  his  favourite  argument  for  passive 
obedience  was  drawn  from  the  story  of  the 
Theban  legion.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
that,  unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been 
found  hidden  in  the  malthouse  of  Alice  Lisle. 
James  had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitations,  put  both 
John  Hickes  and  Alice  Lisle  to  death.  Persons 
who  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Dean's 
principles  thought  that  he  might  possibly  feel 
•ome  resentment  on  this  account:  for  he  was  of 
no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could  retain 
duxbig  many  years  a  bitter  remembranoe  of 
mall  injuries.  But  he  was  strong  in  his  reli* 
gieus  and  political  faith:  he  refiected  that  the 
•offerers  were  dissenters;  and  he  submitted  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  not  only  with 
patience  but  with  complacency.  He  became 
mdeed  a  more  loving  subject  than  ever  from  the 
time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and  his  bro- 
ther's benefactress  beheaded.  While  almost  all 
other  clergymen,  appalled  by  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  and  by  Uie  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission,  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
had  pushed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  a  little 
too  far,  he  was  writing  a  vindication  of  his  dar- 
ling legend,  and  trying  to  convince  the  troops  at 
Hounslow  that,  if  James  should  be  pleased  to 
massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian  had  massacred 
the  Theban  legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idola- 
try, it  would  be  their  duty  to  pile  their  arms, 
and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
To  do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after 
the  Revolution  proved  that  his  servility  had 
sprung  neither  from  fear  nor  firom  cupidity,  but 
Dram  mere  bigotry. f 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the 
preachership  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much 
higher  order.  He  is  well  entitled  to  grateful 
and  respectful  mention:  for  to  his  eloquence  and 
courage  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  purification 
of  our  lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  Anti- 
puritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the  full  force  of 
the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
eninent  abilities,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a 


•  JohntoQ*!  NotM  on  the  Ptaoenlx  Edition  of  Burnet'i 
Faiitoral  Utter,  1602. 

t  The  best  notion  of  HIckee'e  character  will  be  fbrmed 
ftom  his  nnmerouf  oontroTenrial  writings,  i>aHienlarIy 
his  JoTian,  written  In  1084,  his  Thebecen  Leprlon  no  Fable, 
written  in  1687,  thon^h  not  published  Ull  1714,  and  his 
dlaooorses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tlllotson,  169&.  Ills 
litonxj  ikfflo  rests  on  works  of  a  very  diflerent  kind. 


great  master  of  rheterioit     His  reading  too, 
though  undigestixlf  waa  of   immense   extent 
But  his  mind  waa  narrow:  hia  re^isoniDg,  even 
when  he  waa  so  fortunate  as  to  hate  a  good 
oause  to  defend,  was  singularly  futile  and  mcon- 
dusive;  and  his  brain  was  almost  turned  by 
pride,  not  personal,  but  professionaL    In  his 
view,  a  priest  was  ^e  highest  of  human  bebgs, 
except  a  bishop.    Reverence   and  submission 
were  due  from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
laity  to  the  least  respectable  of  the  clergy. 
However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  orders  might 
make  himself,  it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  hun. 
So  nervously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on 
this  point  that  he  thought  it  prcfane  to  throw 
any  reflection  even  on  the  ministers  of  false  reli- 
gions.    He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis 
and  Augurs  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with, 
respeet.    He  blamed  Dry  den  for  sneering  at  the 
Hierophants  of  Apis.     He  praised  Racine  lor 
giving  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  priest  of 
Baal.     He  praiaed  Comeille  for  not  bringing 
that  learned  and  reverend  divine  Tire^s  on  the 
stage  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.     The  omission. 
Collier  owned,  spoUed  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
piece:   but  the  holy  function  was  much  too 
solenm  to  be  played  with.     Nay,  incredible  at 
it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the  laitv 
to  sneer  at  Presbyterian  preachers.     Indeed 
his  Jacobitism  waa  little  more  than  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  hia  seal  for  the  dignity  of  hii 
profeasion  manifested  itself.     He  abhorred  the 
Revolution  leas  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against 
their  King  than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity 
against  the  sacerdotal    caste.     The    doctruted 
which  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit 
during  thirty  yeara  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Confention.     A  new  govemmeot 
had  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  spiritual  poors  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country.    A 
secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  archbiahops  and  bishops,  reston 
and  vicara,  to  abjure,  on  pain  of  deprivation, 
what  they  had  been  teaching  all  their  lives. 
Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do,  Collier  wu 
determined  not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  vie* 
torious  enemies  of  his  order,     'lo  the  last  he 
would  confront,  with  the  authoritative  port  of 
an  ambassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  ports  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the 
noigurora.  In  erudition  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Henry  Dodwell,  who,  for  the  unpar- 
donable crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in  Mayo, 
had  been  attainted  by  the  Popish  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
had  already  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by 
chronological  and  geographical  researches :  but, 
though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  or- 
ders, theology  waa  his  favourite  study.  He  was 
doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere  man.  He  had  pe- 
rused  innumerable    volumes  in  various   lan- 


X  OoUler's  Tracts  on  the  8tage  are.  on  the  whole,  his  bc»( 
pieces.  But  there  is  much  that  is  striktnic  in  his  political 
pamphlets.  Ills  ** Persuasive  to  Consideration.  tendereJ 
to  the  Royallata,  particuhurl j  those  of  the  Church  of  Kiiff> 
land."  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  producticiis  ot  tbs 
JaeoUte  i 
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^ages,  flnd  bad  indeed  aoquhred  more  learaing 
Utan  bis   slender   faculties  were  able  to  bear. 
The  small  intelleotual  spark  wMcb  be  possessed 
was  put  oat  by  tbe  Aiel.     Some  of  bis  books 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and, 
thoagh  filled  with  proofs  of  bis  immense  reading, 
degraded  him  to  the  level  of  James  Naylor  and 
Lndowiok  Muggleton.     He  began  a  dissertation 
intended  to  proTO  that  tbe  law  of  nations  was  a 
divine  revelation  made  to  fbe  family  which  was 
preserved  in  the  ark.     He  pabliehed  a  treatise 
in  which  he  maintained  that  a  marriage  between 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  dis- 
senter was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  couple  were, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adnlterr.     He 
defended  the  use  of  instrumental  music  m  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  of  tha 
organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  influence 
ot  devils  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  human  beings. 
In  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
the  spinal  marrow,  when  decomposed,  beoame  a 
serpent     Whether  this  opinion  were  or  were  not 
correct,  he   thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide. 
Perhaps,  he  said,  the  eminent  men  in  whose 
works  it  was  found  had  meant  only  to  express 
figuratively  the  great  truth,  that  the  Old  Ser- 
pent operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the  spinal 
msrrow.*     Dod well's  speculations  on  the,  state 
of  human  beings  after  death  are,  if  possible, 
more  eztraordioary  still.    He  tells  us  that  our 
souls  are  naturally  mortal.     Annihilation  is  tho 
fate  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  of  heathens, 
of  Mahometnnfl,  of  unchristian  babes.    Tbe  gift 
of  immortality  is  convoyed  in  the  saorament  of 
baptism:  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  be  poured 
and  the  words  pronounced  by  a  priest  who  has 
been  ordained  by  a  Biithop.      In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  would,  like 
the  inferior  auimals,  cease  to  exist     But  Dod- 
well  was  far  too  good  a  churchman  to  let  off  dia- 
fanters  so  easily.     He  informs  them  that,  as 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  tbe 
gospel  preached,  and  might,  but  for  their  own 
perverseness,  have  received  episcopalian  bap- 
tism, Ood  will  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  power, 
bestow  immortality  on  them  in  order  that  they 
may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.f 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  those  times  more  than  DodwelL  Yet  no 
man  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  For,  in 
tbe  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
•peculator  who  bad  dared  to  affirm  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  by  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in 


*  8e«  F  rokeflbv's  LUb  of  Dodwell.  The  diMoane  against 
Marriag'tt  in  ctlEferent  Oommnnions  la  known  to  me,  I 
ought  ti  say,  only  from  Brokeaby'fl  copious  iibstniet.  That 
DlMom'se  ia  Tory  rare.  It  was  orieinaily  printed  as  a 
praflw)  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Leslie.  When  Leslie  col- 
Isdted  his  worka  he  omitted  the  discourse^  probably  be- 
enoab  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  The  treatise  on  the  Lawftd- 
neas  of  Instrumental  Mnsie  I  hare  read;  and  incredibly 
^ffirdltla. 

t  DodweU  tolls  ns  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  which 
ha  first  prooinlgated  this  theory  waa  framed  with  great 
oars  and  precision.  I  will,  therefiMne,  transcribe  the  title- 
page.  **  All  Epistolary  Discoorse,  proTing  from  Scripture 
waA  the  lirst  fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  naturally  Mortal, 
hnt  Immortaliaod  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  Ood  to 
PaaJahmvut  or  to  Reward,  by  ita  Union  with  the  Divine 
1  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the 


the  fiT^i  minority  of  oa»es,  actually  die  with 
the  body,  would  have  leen  burned  alive  in 
Smithfiald.  Even  in  days^hich  Dodwell  could 
well  remember,  such  heretics  as  himself  would 
havf>  been  thought  fortunate  if  they  escaped 
witli  life,  their  backs  flayed,  their  ears  clipped, 
their  noses  slit,  their  tongues  bored  through 
with  red  hot  iron,  and  thai/  eyes  knocked  out 
witb  brickbats.  With  the  nonjurors,  however, 
tbe  anther  of  this  theory  was  still  the  great  Mr. 
DodweU ;  and  some,  who  thought  it  culpable  le- 
nity to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  thought 
it  at  the  same  time  gross  illiberality  to  blame  a 
learned  and  pious  Jacobite  for  denying  a  doo- 
trine  so  utterly  unimportant  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.{ 

Two  other  noi\}urors  deserve  special  mention, 
less  on  account  of  their  abilities  and  learning, 
thin  on  aoeount  of  their  rare  integrity,  and  of 
their  not  leas  rare  candour.  These  were  John 
JKettlewell,  Rector  of  Colesbill,  and  John  Fitz- 
william.  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, and  that  both,  though  differing  from  him  in 
political  opinions,  and  strongly  disapproving  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Whig  plot,  had 
thought  highly  of  his  character,  and  had  been 
sincere  mourners  for  his  death.  He  had  sent  to 
Eettlewell  an  affectionate  message  from  the  sca^ 
fold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Lady  Russell,  to 
her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered  Fiti- 
vrilUam,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the 
friend  of  her  father,  tbe  virtuous  Southampton. 
The  two  clergymen  agreed  in  refusing  to  swear: 
but  they,  from  that  moment,  took  different 
paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  his  party :  he  declmed  no  drudgery 
in  the  common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  were 
sucb  drudgery  as  did  not  misbecome  an  honest 
man;  and  he  defended  his  opinions  in  several 
tracts,  which  give  a  much  higher  notion  of  bis 
sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.} 
FitswilUam  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in 
quitting  his  pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under 
the  shMlow  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  in 
betaking  himself-  with  bis  books  to  a  small  lod- 
ging in  an  attic.  He  could  not  with  a  safe  con- 
science acknowledge  William  and  Mary :  but  ha 
did  not  cbnoeive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always 
stirring  up  sedition  against  them;  and  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  iSfe,  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  House  of  Bedford,  in  innocent  and 
studious  repose.  II 

Among  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  for- 
feited their  benefices,  were  doubtless  many  good 
men :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  character 


Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit  since  the 
Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.  By  H.  Dodwell.'*  Dr. 
Clarke,  In  a  Letter  to  Dodwell  (1700,)  says  that  this  Epis- 
tolary Disoourse  Is  '*  a  book  at  which  all  good  men  are 
sorry,  and  all  profiine  men  r^oice." 

t  See  Leslie^  Rehearsals,  No.  286,  287. 

{  See  his  works,  and  the  highly  curious  life  of  him  which 
was  oompiled  from  the  papers  of  his  friends  Ilickes  and 
Nelson. 

I  See  ntswilllam's  correspondonoe  with  Lady  Rassell, 
and  his  STidenoe  on  tbe  trial  of  Ashton,  in  the  State 
Trials.  'PiB  only  work  which  Vitzwilliam,  an  fitr  as  I  iuc^^ 
been  able  to  discover,  ever  published,  wag  a  sermon  op  tbe 
Rye  House  Plot,  preached  a  ibw  weeks  after  Kusseirs  «.ta> 
Ctttion.  There  are  some  sentences  in  this  scrnion  which 
I  a  little  wonder  that  the  widow  and  the  faxsiilj  foxeava. 
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of  the  no^JiiTon,  as  a  class,  did  not  stand  high. 
It  seems  hard  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to 
persons  who  undoubtedlj  made  a  great  sacrifice 
to  principle.  And  yet  experience  abnndaiitly 
proves  that  many  who  are  capable  of  makinf;  a 
great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is  heated  by 
conflict,  and  when  tiie  public  eye  is  fixed  upon 
^em,  are  not  capable  of  perseTcring  long  in  the 
daily  practice  of  obscnre  Tirtnes.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  zealots  may  hare  given 
their  lives  for  a  religion  which  had  never  eflPec- 
taally  restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licen- 
tions  passions.  We  learn  indeed  from  fathers  of 
the  highest  authority  that,  even  in  the  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  some  confessors,  who  had 
manfhlly  refused  to  save  themselves  flrom  tor- 
ments and  death  by  throwing  franldncense  on 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  afterwards  brought  scandal 
on  the  Christian  name  by  gross  ftraud  and  (fe- 
bauchery.*  For  the  nonjuring  divines  great  al- 
lowance must  in  fairness  be  made.  They  were 
doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation.  In  gene- 
ral, a  schism,  which  divides  a  religious  commu- 
nity, divides  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The 
seceding  pastors  therefore  carry  with  them  a 
large  part  of  their  flocks,  and  are  consequently 
assur^  of  a  maintenance.  But  the  schism  of 
1689  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  clergy.  The 
law  required  the  rector  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to 
quit  his  living:  but  no  oath,  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen« 
was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  attending  divine  service,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist.  Not  one  in  fifty,  there- 
fore, of  those  laymen  who  disapproved  of  the 
Revolution  thought  himself  bound  to  quit  his 
pew  in  the  old  church,  where  the  old  liturgy  was 
still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still 
worn,  and  to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  con- 
venticle, a  conventicle,  too,  which  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Toleration  Act.  Thus  the  new 
sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers  without  hearers; 
and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood 
by  preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some 
o&er  large  towns,  those  vehement  Jacobites, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  to  hear  King 
James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prayed  for  by 
name,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  up  a 
fbw  small  congregations  which  met  secretly,  and 
under  constant  fear  of  the  constables,  in  rooms 
so  mean  that  the  mcjcting-houses  of  the  Puritan 
dissenters  might  by  comparison  be  called  pa- 
laces. Even  Collier,  who  had  all  the  qualities 
which  attract  large  audiences,  was  reduced  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  littie  knot  of  malecontents, 
whose  oratory  was  on  a  second  floor  in  the  city. 
But  the  nonjuring  clergymen  who  were  able  to 
obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such 
places  were  very  few.  Of  the  rest  some  had 
independent  means:  some  lived  by  literature: 


*  Qjrprlan,  in  on«  of  his  Bplstlet,  addrefsei  the  Con- 
fauon  thas :  **  Quoadam  audio  infloere  naaieruin  res- 
trom,  et  laudem  prasclpui  nomlnSs  prara  nia  eonrersar 
ttone  destruere.  Cum  qnanto  oomlnlt  veetri  pudore 
deliaqultur  quando  alioa  allquifl  temulentnt  et  laaciTiens 
damorator ;  alios  In  earn  patrlam  nnde  eztorris  ent  regre> 
ditnr,  nt  deprehendua  non  Jam  qnaal  Christlftnnii,  fed 
qnast  noeena  pereat"  He  usei  still  stronger  language  In 
the  book  de  Unitata  Eccleslse:  "Neque  enim  oonfesslo 
Immnnam  &clt  ab  Insidiis  diaboli,  aut  contra  tontationes 
ei  perionia  et  incnnios  atqne  impetus  sieculares  adhue 
la  iwwiln  poaitum  perpetua  sacuritata  daftndit ;  caBtemm 


OM  or  two  practised  physic  Thomas  Wagttoffe^ 
for,  example,  who  h»d  been  Chancellor  of  Lidli« 
field,  had  many  patients,  and  made  himself  coik- 
spicuous  by  always  visiUng  them  in  full  ca- 
nonicals, f     But  these  were  exceptions.    Indus- 
trious poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavou»> 
able  to  virtue :  but  it  is  dimgeroua  to  be  at  once 
poor  and  idle ;  and  most  of  the  clergymen  who 
had  refused  to  swear  found  themselves  thrown 
on  the  worid  with  nothing  to  eat  and  with  no- 
thing to  do.     They  naturally  became  beggars 
and  loungers.    Considering  themselves  as  mar- 
tyrs suffering  in  a  public  cause,  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  ask  any  good  churchman  for  a  gui- 
nea.  Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  running 
about  from  one  Tory  coffeehouse  to  another, 
abusing  the  Dutch,  hearing  and  spreading  re- 
ports that  within  a  month  His  Majesty  would 
certainly  be  on  English  ground,  and  wondering 
who  would  have  Salisbury  when  Burnet  was 
hanged.     During  the  session  of  Parliament  the 
lobbies  and  the  Court  of  B.equests  were  crowded 
with  deprived  parsons,  asking  who  was  up,  and 
what  the  numbers  were  on  the  last  division. 
Many  of  the  ejected  divines  became  domesti- 
cated, as  chaplains^  tutors,  and  spiritual  direc- 
tors, in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jacobites.    In  a 
atuation  of  this  kind^  a  man  of  pure  and  exalted 
character,  suoh  a  mtsn  as  Ken  was  among  the 
nonjurors,  and  Watts  among  the  nonconfoi^nlstfl, 
may  preserve  his  dignity,  and  may  much  more 
than  repay  by  his  example  and  his  instructione 
the  benefits  which  he  reeeives.  But  to  a  person 
whose  virtue  is  not  high-toned  this  way  of  life  is 
Ml  of  peril.    If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he 
is  in  danger  of  sinking  Uto  a  servile,  sensual, 
drowsy  parasite.     If  he  is  of  an  active  and  as- 
piring nature,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  will  be- 
come expert  in  those  bad  atts  by  which,  more 
easily  than  by  faithful  service,  retainers  nakfe 
themselves  agreeable  or  formidable.     To  die- 
cover  the  weak  side  of  every  character,  to  flat- 
ter every  pas^n  and  prejudice,  to  sow  discord 
and  jealousy  where  love  and  con.ldeBce  ought  to 
exist,  to  watch  the  moment  of  indiscreet  open- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  extracting  secrets  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  fami- 
lies, such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and 
restless  spirits  have  too  often  avenged  thena* 
selves  for  the  humilintion  of  dependence.     The 
public  voice  loudly  accused  many  zionjurors  of 
requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  henefaotore 
with  villany  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite 
depioted  in  the  masterpiece  of  Moli^rt.   Indeed, 
when  Cibber  undertook  to  adapt  that  noble  co- 
medy to  the  English  stage,  he  made  his  Tartnfle 
a  nonjuror:  and  Johnson,  who  cannot  be  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  prejuoBeed  against  tiie  non- 
jurors, ftankly  owned  that  Cibher  hod  dene 
them  no  wrong.  { 


nunquam  In  eonfesaorlbua  tWiudea  et  etnpra  at  adtdtwte 
postmodom  videremus,  qnie  nune  in  quibindam  vMaoSaa 
Ingemiscimus  et  dolemus.'* 

t  Much  ourious  information  about  the  Doojurore  wlU 
be  fcund  In  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  WH  Uam  Bow^^vv, 
printer,  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  NIeboI's  littawsy 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  eanturr.  A  iparia—  ii 
Wagstaffe's  preseiiptlons  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

X  Gibber's  play,  as  Cibber  irrote  it,  eeased  to  be  popul— 
when  the  Jacobites  ceased  to  be  formidable,  a«»4  Is  bow 
known  only  to  the  curious.  In  1T68  Bickerstc  CR»  altmijA 
it  into  the  Hypocrite^  and  substituted  Dr.  Gai^tvall,  ttoe 
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Th«re  oan  bo  no  doabt  thftt  the  sebiam  caot^ 
b^^e  oaths  would  have  been  far  more  f  onmdable, 
i^  at  this  crisis,  any  extensive  change  had  been 
made  in  the  government  or  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  a  highly  instruo* 
tive  fact  that  those  enlightened  and  tolerant  di- 
vines who  most  ardently  desired  such  a  ohange 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their 
favourite  project  had  failed.  ' 

Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  Session  com- 
bined to  get  rid  of  Nottingham's  Comjkrehension 
Bill  by  voting  an  address  which  requested  the 
King  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Conyooa^ 
tion.  Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote. 
The  whole  schema,  he  said,  was  utterly  mined.* 
Many  of  his  friends,  however,  thought  cUfferently; 
and  among  these  was  TUlotson.  Of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Low  Church  party  Tillotson  stood 
highest  in  general  estimation.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have 
surpassed  all  rivals  living  or  dead.  Posterity  has 
rsversed  this  j udgment.  Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps 
his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classia  His 
highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of 
Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of  South ;  but  his  oratory 
was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  No 
quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from 
Talmudists  and  scholiasts,  no  mean  Images,  buf- 
foon stories,  scurrilous  invectives,  ever  maarred 
the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temperate  discourses. 
His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently  profound  and 
■ufficiently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular 
audience  with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.  His  style  is  not 
briHiant;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently  clear,  and 
equally  free  from  the  levity  and  from  the  stiff- 
ness which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  emi- 
nent divines  of  Sie  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
always  serious:  yet  Utere  is  about  his  nuamer  a 
certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  world,  who  has  lired  in  populous 
cities  and  in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  con- 
versed, not  only  with  books,  but  with  lawyers 
and  merchants,  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and 
princes.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions, 
however,  is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  can- 
dour which  appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone 
forth  not  less  conspicuously  in  his  life  than  in 
liis  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  TiUotson  was  certainly  not 
le«e  latitudinarian  than  Burnet.  Yet  many  of 
those  clergymen  to  whom  Burnet  was  an  object 
of  implacable  aversion  spoke  of  Tillotson  with 
tenderness  and  respect.  It  is  therefore  not 
atrange  that  the  two  friends  should  have  formed 
di£^ent  estimates  of  the  temper  of  the  priest- 
liood,  and  should  have  expected  different  result^ 


IfeChodlflt,  tar  Dr.  Wolf,  the  Noninror.  ^1  Oo  net  tktek,* 
•■id  JofaataoQ,  *'  ik»  charaeiar  of  tho  Hypocrite  Jnetly  ap> 
pUcable  to  tbe  Methodists :  but  It  woe  rerr  applicable 
to  the  notijTirore.*'  Boewell  asked  him  if  it  were  true 
tluHt  the  noBjartng  dergjmen  intrigued  with  the  wires  of 
tiMir  patrons.  "Tarn  aftald,''  said  JohnKm,  «'iii*oy  of 
did.**  Tilts  eonversation  took  place  on  March  Zlth, 
It  mm  not  merely  in  careless  talk  that  Johnson 
An  anfavourabie  opinion  of  the  noi^vrors.  In 
hlM  Life  of  Venton,  who  nM  a  nonjuror,  are  these  remarka- 
lito  words :  **  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  hii  nsme 
mggnllied,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  reduced,  lilu 
tm>  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dlshonourahle 
i^ffU."  See  the  Oharacter  of  a  Jacobite,  1000.  Btou  in 
Ksttleweirs  LiA,  compiled  trom  the  papers  of  his  friends 
*   ■  and  Nelson,  will  be  found  admisstoni  irhloh  show 
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from  the  meeting  of  the  Controoation.  TiUotsoB 
was  not  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commonk. 
He  conceived  that  changes  made  in  religious  in* 
sUtutions  by  mere  secular  authority  might  dis* 
gust  many  churchmen,  who  would  yet  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote,  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
for  changes  more  extensive  still;  and  his  opinion 
had  great  weight  with  the  King.t  It  was  re* 
solved  that  the  Convocation  should  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  sesmon  of  Parliament, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  a  commission  should 
issue  empowering  some  eminent  divines  to  exa- 
mine the  liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  administered  by  Um 
Courts  Christian,  and  to  report  on  the  altera- 
tions which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make.^ 

Most  of  the  Bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were  in  this  commission;  and  with  them  wese 
joined  twenty  priests  of  great  note.  Of  the 
twenty  Tillotson  was  the  most  important:  for  he 
was  known  to  speak  the  sense  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Queen.  Amongthose  Commissioners 
who  looked  up  to  Tillotson  as  their  chief  were 
Stillingfleet,  Bean  of  Saint  Paul's,  Sharp,  Dean 
of  Norwich,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Teni- 
son.  Rector  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  Fowler,  to 
whose  judicious  firmness  was  chiefly  to  be  ascri- 
bed the  detemunation  of  the  London  Clergy  not 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

With  such  men  as  those  who  have  been  named 
were  mingled  some  divines  who  belonged  to  the 
High  Church  party.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  two  of  the  rulers  of  Oxford,  Aldrich  and 
Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  in  the  room  of  the  Papist 
Massey,  whom  James  had,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws,  placed  at  the  head  of  that  great  college. 
The  new  Dean  was  a  polite,  though  not  a  pro- 
found, scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hospitable  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  author  of  some  theological 
traots  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a 
compendium  of  logic  which  is  still  used :  but  the 
best  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
are  his  catches.  Jane,  the  King's  Professor 
of  Divinity,  was  a  graver  but  a  leas  estimable 
man.  He  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  framing 
that  decree  by  which  his  University  ordered  tbe 
works  of  Milton  and  Buchanan  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  schools.  A  few  years  later,  ini- 
tated  and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  ot  tbe 
Bishops  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  revenue! 
of  Magdalene  College,  he  had  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance,  had  repaired  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Grange,  and  had 
assured  His  Highness  that  Oxford  would  wilUnglj 
coin  her  plate  for  the  support  of  the  war  against 
her  oppressor.     During  a  short  time  Jane  was 


that,  very  soon  after  the  aehism,  some  of  the  nonjurfng 
elergjr  ihll  into  habits  of  idleness,  dependence,  and  mendt 
eaney,  which  lowered  the  cluu-acier  of  the  whole  party. 
**  Several  undeserring  persons,  who  are  always  the  most 
eonfident,  by  their  going  up  and  down,  did  much  nrq)» 
dioe  to  the  truly  deserrirlg,  whose  modesty  woula  not 
suffer  them  to  soUsit  Ibr  themselTos.      .     .     ...    Mr. 

Kettlewell  was  atoo  very  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethren 
spent  too  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  oonoourse  and 
news,  by  depi^nding  tor  their  subsistence  upon  those  whom 
th^  there  got  acquainted  with." 

•  Rereabrs  Memoirs,  344. 

t  Kirch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 

i  See  the  Bisoourse  concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  OoBp 
Jaiijtion,  1089. 
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ally  eonsid^r^d  as  a  Whig,  and  wm  aharplj 
lampooned  by  some  of  his  old  allies.  He  was 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  hnTe  a  name  which  was  an 
excellent  mark  for  the  learned  punsters  of  his 
uniTersity.  SeToral  epigrams  were  written  on 
the  double-faced  Janus,  who»  haying  got  a  pro- 
fessorship by  looking  one  way,  now  hoped  to 
get  a  bishoprio  by  looking  another.  That  he 
hoped  to  get  a  bishoprio  was  perfectly  true.  He 
demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward  due  to 
his  services.  He  was  refused.  The  refasal  oon* 
Tinoed  him  that  the  Church  had  as  much  to  ap- 
prehend from  Latitadinarianism  as  from  Popery: 
and  he  speedily  became  a  Tory  again.  ^ 

Eariy  in  October  the  Commissioners  assembled 
in  the  Jerasalem  Chamber.  At  their  first  meeting 
they  determined  to  propose  that,  in  the  public 
verrices  of  the  Church,  lessons  taken  from  the 
oanonical  books  of  Scripture  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  lessons  taken  fh>m  the  Apocrypha. f 
At  tlie  second  meeting  a  strange  question  was 
raised  by  the  very  la^  person  who  ought  to  have 
raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had, 
without  any  scruple,  sate,  during  two  years,  in 
the  unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  oppressed  and  pUlaged  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  ruler.  But  he  had  now  become 
scrupulous,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
eommi^sion  were  legal.  To  a  plain  understand- 
ing his  objections  seem  to  be  mere  quibbles. 
The  commission  gave  power  neither  to  make 
laws  nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  in- 
quire and  to  report.  Even  without  a  royal  oom- 
mifsionTillotson,  Patrick,  and  Stillingfleet  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  have  met  to  discuss  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  to  oon- 
•Ider 'whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  make  some  concession  to  the  dissenters. 
And  how  could  it  be  a  crime  for  subjects  to  do 
at  the  request  of  their  Sovereign  that  which  it 
would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  for  them 
to  do  without  any  such  request?  Sprat,  how- 
ever, was  seconded  by  Jane.  There  was  a  sharp 
altercation;  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph, 
who,  with  many  good  qualities^  had  an  fanritable 
temper,  was  proroked  into  saying  something 
•bout  spies.  Sprat  withdrew  and  came  no  more. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Jane  and  Al; 
drich.t  The  commissioners  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  posture  at 
the  Eucharist.  It  was  determined  to  recommend 
that  a  communicant,  who,  after  conference  with 
his  minister,  should  declare  that  he  could  not 
eonseientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine  kneel- 
ing, might  receive  them  sitting.  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  an  honest  man,  but  illiterate, 
weak  even  in  his  best  days,  and  now  fast  sinkiiig 
into  dotage,  protested  against  this  oonoession, 
snd  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  other 
members  continued  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously to  their  task :  and  no  more  secessions  took 
place,  though  there  were  great  differences  of  opi- 
nion, and  though  the  debates  were  sometimes 
warm.  The  highest  churchmen  who  still  re- 
mained were  Dootor  William  Beveridge,  Aroh- 


•Blrch*8  Life  of  Tlllotaon;  Life  of  Pridoanx;  Oenae- 
man't  MtLgaziaa  for  June  and  Julj,  1745. 

t  Diary  of  the  prooeedlnKi  of  the  Oommisilonsn,  taken 
by  Dr.  Willlnma,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of 
the  CommisKionors,  eTory  ulght  after  he  went  home  from 
the  seToral  meeting*.  This  moct  curions  Diary  was 
printed  hy  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  1664. 


deaeon  of  Colchester,  who  many  years  laler  W- 
ottme  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doctor  John 
Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  the  deathbed 
of  Jeffreys.  The  most  active  among  the  Latita- 
dinarians  appear  to  have  been  Bumet,  Fowler, 
and  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  servlee  was  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed. As  to  nkatter  of  form  the  CommissioneTi 
were  disposed  to  be  indulgent  They  were  ge- 
nerally willing  to  admit  infants  into  the  Church 
without  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  the  minority,  after  much  debate, 
steadily  refused  to  soften  down  or  explain  away 
those  words  which,  to  all  minds  not  sophistlcaled, 
appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  rirtue  of  tlie 
sacrament} 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  Commissioners  deter- 
mined to  recommend  that  alarge  discretion  should 
be  left  to  the  Bishops.  Expedients  were  devised 
by  which  a  person  who  had  received  Presbyterian 
ordination  might,  without  admitting,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  tha^ 
ordination,  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  II 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  re- 
vised. The  great  festivals  were  retained.  But 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  Saint  ValentiDe, 
Saint  Chad,  Saint  Swithin,  Saint  Edward  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint 
Alphage,  should  ^are  the  honours  of  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Paul;  or  that  the  Church  should  ap- 
pear to  class  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  discoverr 
of  the  cross  with  facts  so  awf\illy  important  ss 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.f 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perple::- 
ity.  Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally 
unwilling  to  glre  up  the  doctrinal  clauses  and  to 
retain  the  damnatory  clauses.  Burnet,  Fowler, 
and  Tillotson  were  desirous  to  strike  this  famoas 
symbol  out  of  the  liturgy  altogether.  Boraet 
brought  forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself 
probably  did  not  appear  to  have  much  w«ght, 
but  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  Beveridge  and  Scott.  The  Coon- 
oil  of  Epbesus  had  alwuys  been  reverenced  by 
Anglican  dirines  as  a  synod  which  had  truly  re- 
presented the  whole  body  of  the  faithftil,  and 
whioh  had  been  divinely  guided  in  the  way  of 
truth.  The  voice  of  that  Council  was  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  not 
yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent  asunder 
by  schism.  During  more  than  twelve  centuries 
the  world  had  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical  assembly 
which  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  be- 
lievers. The  Council  of  Epbesus  had,  in  ithe 
plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible  pe- 
nalties, forbidden  Christians  to  fVame  or  to  im- 
pose on  their  brethren  any  creed  other  than  the 
creed  settled  by  the  Ntoene  Fathers.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  if  the  Council  of  Ephesns 
was  really  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whoever  uses  the  AthanaHiaw  Creed  must,  in  the 
tery  act  of  uttering  an  anathema  against  his 
neighbours,  bring  down  an  anathema  on  his  own 


t  Winiams's  Dlarr. 

i  Wttliams's  Diary.  |  Ibid. 

f  Bee  the  alteraUon  In  the  Book  of  Ooinxuon  Prayer  prt- 
d  by  the  Royal  Commlsslooers  Ibr  the  reTlaion  of  the 
rgj  in  1089,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
ions  In  18M. 
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Keftd .  *  In  spite  of  the  ftothoHt^r  ct  the  EpbesUn 
Fathers,  the  majority  of  the  Commiasioaen  de* 
termined  to  leave  the  AthaBMian  Creed  in  the 
Prayer  Book ;  bat  they  proposed  to  add  a  rubric 
drawfi  up  by  Stillingfleet,  which  declared  that 
the  damnatory  clauses  were  to  be  understood  to 
apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately  denied  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  Faith.  Orthodox  be- 
lievers were  therefore  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
heretic  who  had  honestly  and  humbly  sought  for 
truth  would  not  be  everiastingly  punished  for 
having  failed  to  find  it.f 

Tenison  was  intrusted  with  the  business  of 
examining  the  Liturgy  and  of  collecting  aH  th  )se 
espressions  to  which  olgections  had  been  mmle, 
either  by  theological  or  by  literary  critics.  It 
was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  ble- 
mishes. And  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the 
Commissioners  to  stop  here.  Unfortunately 
tbey  determined  to  rewrite  a  great  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  |  for 
in  general  the  style  of  that  Tolnme  is  such  as 
cannot  be  improved.  The  English  Liturgy  in- 
deed gains  by  being  compared  even  with  ^ose 
fine  ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  taken.  The  essential  qualities  of  devo- 
tional eloquence,  conciseness,  m^estie  simplicity, 
pathetic  earnestness  of  supplication,  sobered  by 
a  profound  reverence,  ore  common  between 
the  translations  and  the  originals.  But  in  the 
subordinate  graces  of  diction  the  originals  must 
be  allowed  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  translations. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  technical  phra- 
seology of  Clxristianity  did  not  become  a  part 
of  the  Latin  language  till  that  language  had 
passed  the  age  of  maturity  and  was  sinking 
into  barbarism.  But  the  technical  phraseology 
of  Christianity  was  found  in  the  Anglosaxon  and 
in  the  Norman  French,  long  before  the  union  of 
those  two  dialects  had  produced  a  third  dialect 
superior  to  either.  The  Latin  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic services,  therefore,  is  Latin  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.  .  The  English  of  our  services  is 
English  in  all  the  vigour  and  suppleness  of  early 
youth.  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  to  Terence 
and  Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  Csesar,  to  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  the  noblest  compositions  of  Am- 
brose and  Gregory  would  have  seemed  to  be, 
not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senseless  gibberish.  % 
The  diction  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  form  the  dicUon  of  almost  every 
great  English  writer,  and  has  extorted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  accomplished  infidels  and 
of  the  most  accomplished  non-conformists,  of 
•u^h  men  as  David  Hume  and  Robert  HaU. 

*  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  ■tronger  or  dearer 
Lingaage  than  that  used  by  the  Counoil.  TovnM> 
Tpiww  dvaYvwiBsymVf  upmv  tf  ayia  vvvoio^f  trtpav 
TtvTiv  firiUvi  t\tivai  vpoaftpeiVf  riyovv  VJtyypat^siWf  n 
9'J9TiBtvaiy  rapa  rriw  opterBeuxav  vapa  rtov  aytav  itarspav 
rta9  tw  nt  Nucatoiv  wvtX$QVTtaif  aov  ayiw  nfsvfiarf  nvq 
ie  nXyiwtraq  if  oroirntferai  inariv  rrcpay,  ■  ityow  irpoiro. 
fH^taTf  fiirpo<r<ptpcw  roiq  gOskawrtv  swurrpt^tiv  tiq  tttyvtainv 
rnq  aXrtfkiaqf  ri  e(  'EXXifyw/iov,  ti  €\  'loniataitov,  rf  cf 
mipevscaq  9ia»6qiroroWf  rovrovq,  tt  fut¥  tuv  tnunmni  17 
irXirpMrof,  mWorpiooq  ttvmt  rovq  moKOirovq  rriq  amicojniqf 
KM  TOoq  xXfipiKotq  7*9  xXripoVf  ei  6t  \aiKOi  euv,  aifaSt- 
ftart^ardaf. — Concil.  Epbes.  Actio  VI. 

t  Wllllams'i  Diary;  Alterations  In  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

X  ft  in  ctirioxu  to  consider  how  thwe  creat  masters  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  who  nsed  to  snp  with  MaMenas  and 
Pollio,  would  have  been  perplexed  by  **Tibi  Cherubim  et 
Seraphim  Inoosaabili  Toee  proclamant,  Baoctus,  Sanetua, 


The  style  of  the  latwrgy,  however,  *  did  not 
satisfy  th^  Doctors  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
They  voted  the  Collects  too  short  and  too  dry : 
and  Patrick  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  ex* 
panding  and  ornamenting  them.  In  one  respecti 
at  least,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable; for,  if  we  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  Patrick  paraphrased  the  most  sublime 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to 
make  the  collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived 
was  more  competent  to  make  them  longer.] 

It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  were  good  or 
bad.  They  were  all  doomed  before  they  were 
known.  The  writs  summoning  the  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  Csaterbuiy  had  been  issued; 
and  the  clergy  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement  They  had  just  taken  the 
oaths,  and  were  smarting  from  the  earnest  re- 
p)roofs  of  noi^urors,  flrom  the  insolent  taunts  of 
Whigs,  and  often  undoubtedly  from  the  stings 
of  remorse.  The  announcement  that  a  Convo" 
cation  was  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  a  plan  of  comprehension  roused  all  tho 
strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  Juat 
complied  with  the  law,  and  was  ill  satisfied  or 
half  satisfied  with  himself  for  complying.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  eontributing  to  defeat  a 
fayourite  scheme  of  that  government  which  had 
exacted  firom  him,  under  scTero  penalties,  a  sub- 
mission not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  con- 
science or  his  pride.  He  had  on  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  seal  for  that  Church  whose  cha- 
racteristic doctrines  he  had  been  accused  of  de- 
serting for  lucre.  She  was  now,  he  conceived, 
threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that  of  tho 
preceding  year.  The  Latitudinarinns  of  16&9 
were  not  less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her 
than  the  Jesuits  of  1688.  The  Toleration  Act 
had  done  for  the  Dissenters  quite  as  much  as 
was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security ; 
and  nothing  more  ought  to  be  conceded,  not  the 
hem  of  one  of  her  vestments,  not  an  epithet 
from  tho  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  Liturgy. 
All  the  Teproaches  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were 
transferred  to  the  ecclesiastiGal  commission  of 
William.  The  two  commissions  indeed  had  no* 
thing  but  the  name  in  common.  But  the  name 
was  associated  with  illegality  and  oppression, 
vrith  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  freeholds,  and  was  therefore  assiduously 
sounded  with  no  small  effect  by  the  tongues  of 
the  spiteful  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant 


Sanetos,  DominuB  Deus  Babaoth;"  or  by  "Ideo  ewa 
angalis  et  arcbfingelia,  cum  thronis  et  domlnationlbuH." 

1 1  will  give  two  specimens  of  Patrick's  workmanship; 
<'He  maketh  me,"  says  David,  **to  lie  down  In  green 
pastures :  heleadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.^'  Patrick's 
version  is  as  follows:  "  For  as  a  good  shepherd  leads  his 
sheep  In  the  violent  heat  to  shady  places,  where  they  may 
lie  down  and  fte4  (not  In  parched,  out)  in  fresh  and  green 
pastures,  and  In  the  evening  leads  them  (not  to  muddy 
and  troubled  waters,  but)  to  pure  and  quiet  streams;  so 
hath  he  already  made  a  fldr  and  plentlral  provirion  ibr 
me,  which  I  enjoy  in  peace  without  any  disturbance." 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  exquisitely  beautUU 
verse.  **I  charge  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye 
And  my  beloved,  tLat  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  slok  of  lore.' 
Patrick's  version  ruiM  thus :  *'8o  I  turned  myself  to  those 
of  my  neighbours  antl  Ihmillar  acquaintance  who  wen 
awakened  by  my  cries  V  0  come  and  see  what  the  matter 
was;  and  coloured  them,  as  they  would  answer  it  toOod, 
that.  If  they  met  with  my  beloved,  they  would  lei  him 
know— What  shall  I  say  7— What  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell 
him  but  that  I  do  not  en|oy  mysdif  now  that  I  want  hli 
company,  nor  can  bo  well  till  I  recover  his  lore  again.'* 
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The  King  too,  it  wu  said,  Tras  not  eonnd. 
He  conformed  indeed  to  the  esUbliehed  worship ; 
bat  his  was  a  local  and  occasional  conformity. 
For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High  Churchmen 
were  attached  he  had  a  distaste  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  One  of  his  first  acts  had 
been  to  give  orders  that  in  his  priTate  chapel 
the  serrice  should  be  said  instead  of  being  snng ; 
and  this  arrangement,  though  warranted  by  the 
rabric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was 
known  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a 
practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high 
eoelesiastical  authority,  the  practice  of  touching 
for  the  scrofula.  This  ceremony  had  come 
down  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the 
dark  ages  to  the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke. 
The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  healing 
htflnences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  days 
on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  were 
fixed  at  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were 
solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish 
ehurohes  of  the  reslm.'^  When  the  appointed 
time  came,  scTeral  divinee  in  Aill  oanonieals 
•Mod  round  the  canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon 
of  the  royal  household  introduced  tbe  sick.  A 
passage  from  the  sizteentli  chapter  of  the  Qospel 
of  Baint  Mark  was  read.  When  the  woids, 
**They  shall  lay  tiieir  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recoyer,"  had  been  pronounced,  there 
was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was  brought 
up  to  the  King.  His  Mi^eaty  stroked  the  ulcers 
aad  swellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient's 
neck  a  white  ribsad,  to  which  was  fastened  a 
gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were  then  led 
up  in  succession;  and,  as  each  was  touched, 
the  chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  **They 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shaU 
recoTcr."  Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers, 
antiphonies  and  a  benediction.  The  serrioe 
may  still  be  found  in  the  prayer  books  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  Qeorge  the  Firot  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  oeased  to  reprint  tiie 
Office  of  Healing,  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and 
virtue  gave  the  sanction  of  their  aut'aority  to 
this  mummery  {;  and,  what  is  stranger  still, 
medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal 
hand.  We  must  suppose  that  ever^  surgeon 
who  attended  Charles  the  Second  wafi  a  man  of 
high  repute  for  skill;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
surgeons  who  attended  Charles  the  Second  has 
left,u8  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  the  King's 
miraculous  power.  One  of  them  is  not  ashauMd 
to  tell  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the 
unction  administered  at  the  coronation;  that  the 
cures  were  so  numerous  and  sometimes  so  rapid 

•  WUIiam'a  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  aerrloe  if  nxtsMti- 
Mlly  noticed  by  Leslie  in  the  Rehearaal ,  No.  7.  See  also 
a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  ttaie  House  of  Oonmons  to  his 
Friend  in  the  Country,  1689,  andBlaset's  tfodamjra&atlo, 
1710. 

t  flee  the  Order  in  Coondl  of  Jan.  9, 1888. 

i  See  Collier's  Oeseryon  disimswd,  1060.  Thomas  Ovta, 
who  was  a  disciple,  and,  at  one  time,  im  assistant  of  Ool- 
Uer,  Inserted,  so  late  as  the  year  1747,,  in  a  bulky  History 
of  ■nffland,  an  exquisitely  absurd  note,  In  which  be  as- 
sured the  world  thai,  to  his  ewtain  knowledge,  the  Fro- 
tender  had  cured  the  scroftda,  and  Tory  gravely  Infcrred 
lliat  the  healing  virtue  was  transmitted  by  inherltanoe, 
and  was  quite  Independent  of  an*/  nnetlon.  Bee  Osrte's 
History  of  Kngland,  toI.  i.,  page  m. 

I  dee  the  Pre&oe  to  a  Treatise  '^n  Wounds,  hj  Richard 
Wlssnan,  Sergeant  Chirurgeon  *n  His  Majesty.  10761  But 
«ha  ftillest.,loAnaaUon  on  th'«  ewkras  sul^Joet  will  be 


that  they  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  natural 
cause;  that  the  failures  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients;  that 
Charles  once  handled  a  scrofulous  Quaker  and 
made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a  sound  Charchr 
man  in  a  moment;  that^  if  those  who  had  been 
healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold  which  had 
been  hung  round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broka 
forth  again,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a 
second  touch  and  a  second  talisman.    We  cannot 
wonder  that,  when  men  of  science  gravely  re- 
peated such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  belieTS 
it     Still  less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches  tor- 
tured by  a  disease  over  which  natural  remedies 
had  no  power  should  eagerly  drink  in  tales  uf 
preternatural  cures:  for  nothing  is  so  credulous 
as  misery.    The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the 
palace  on  the  days  of  healing  were  immense. 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
touched  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons.    The 
number  seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished 
as  the  king's  popularity  rose  or  fell.    During 
that  Tory  reaction  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  the  press  to  get  nesr 
him  was  terrific.    In  1682,  be  performed  the 
rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.    In  1684, 
the  throng  was  such  that  ux  or  seven  of  the  sick 
were  trampled  to  death.    James,  in  one  of  hii 
progresses,  touched  eight  hundred  pereone  in 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester.     The  ex- 
pense of  the  ceremony  was  little  less  than  tea 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  roysl 
surgeons,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  the 
applicants,  and  to  distinguish  those  who  csme . 
for  the  cure  ftrom  those  who  came  for  the  gold.{ 
William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and 
too  much  honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  be 
knew  to  be  an  imposture.     *^t  is  a  silly  super- 
stition," he  exdauned,  when  he  heard  that,  at 
the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  wms  besieged  by  a 
crowd  of  the  sick:  "Give  tho  poor  creatures 
some  money,  and  send  them  i^ay."||     On  oat 
single  ocoasioiL  he  was  importuned  into  laying 
his  hand  on  a  patient     '*  God  |^ve  yon  better 
health,"  he  said,   *<and   more  aenae."     The 
parents  of  aerofulous  children  cried  out  agsinst 
his  cruelty:  bigots  lifted  ftp  their  hands  and 
eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiefy ;  Jacobites  sarcsf- 
tically  praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arro^ 
to  himself  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legiti- 
mate sovereigns ;  and  even  sonae  Wliigs  thought 
that  he  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  such 
marked  contempt  a  snpersUtion  which  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  vu^r  mind;  but  William 
was  not  to  be  moved,  and  was  aocordingly  .set 
down  by  many  High  Churohmva  aa  either  m 
infidel  or  a  puritan,  f 


ft>und  in  the  Charisma  BaaiUoon,  by  Jobn  Browne,  Cbfaur- 
geon  In  ordinary  to  Uls  Ma^sty,  1684.    Bee  also  The  Cere- 


lies  used  in  the  time  ofKlng  Henry  TIL,  ibr  the  hew- 
ing of  them  that  be  diseased  with  the  klng*s  oTiL  pub- 
lishedby  His  Mi^sty's  command,  1688;  BTelyn's  Diarj. 
March  88, 1684;  and  Blahov  Oartwrl«^t*t  Dtery,  August 
28,29,  and  80^  1687.  It  Is  IneredlhW  tbat  bo  Urge  »  pro- 
nortlon  of  tks  population  should  hnvo  been  really  scrofu- 
lous. No  ioubt  many  persons  who  hnd  alight  and  traa- 
sient  msMies  were  brought  to  the  king.  »nd  the  reeovcfr 
of  thewpersons  kept  up  the  vulgar  belief  la  the  eftaacy 
of  hiftbuch. 

I  ma  Oasetta,  April  29^  1689. 

fSeeWhlston'sLUBofhimssU  Poor  Wblston,  who  ^ 
im9d  in  everything  but  the  Trinity,  tells  us  grarel/  that 
tto  single  person  whom  WiUlam  touched  was  cured,  v*- 
irlthstandlBg  His  JKsjssty*s  want  of  flUth.  See  alao  the 
Aibenian^Msrcwy  of  January  16»  1601. 
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The  chief  catise,  however,  which  at  this 
time  made  even  the  most  moderate  plan  of 
comprehension  hateful  to  the  priesthood  still 
remains  to  he  mentioned.  What  Burnet  had 
foreseen  and  foretold  had  come  to  pass.  There 
was  throughout  the  clerical  profession  a  strong 
disposition  to  retaliate  on  the  Presbyterians 
of  England  the  wrongs  of  the  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  even 
the  highest  churchmen  had,  in  ^he  summer  of 
1688,  generally  declared  themselves  willing  to 
give  up  many  things  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plausibility, 
that  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  proved  union  on  any  reasonable  terms 
to  be  impossible.  With  what  face,  it  was  asked, 
can  those  who  will  make  no  concession  to  us 
where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  for  refusing  to 
make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are 
strong?  We  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  a  sect  from  the  pro- 
fessions which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feebleness 
and  saffering.  If  we  would  know  what  the 
Puritan  spirit  really  is,  we  must  observe  the 
Puritan  when  he  is  dominant.  He  was  domi- 
nant here  in  the  last  generation ;  and  his  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates. 
He  drove  hundreds  of  quiet  students  from  their 
cloisters,  and  thousands  of  respectable  divines 
from  their  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of  refus- 
ing to  sign  his  Covenant.  No  tenderness  was 
shown  to  learning,  to  genius  or  to  sanctity. 
Sach  men  as  Hall  and  Sanderson,  GlAlling- 
worth,  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered, 
bttt  flung  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rudeness  of  brutal  gaolers.  It  was  made  a 
crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and  prayers  be- 
qoeatbed  to  the  faithful  by  Ambrose  and  Ghry- 
aostom.  At  length  the  nation' became  weary 
of  the  reign  of  the  saints.  The  fallen  dynasty 
and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored.  The 
Poritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities 
and  penalties ;  and  he  immediately  found  out 
that  it  was  barbarous  to  punish  men  for  enter- 
taining conscientious  scruples  about  a  garb, 
abODt  a  ceremony,  about  the  functions  of  eccle- 
siastical officers.  His  piteous  complaints  and  his 
argaments  in  favour  of  toleration  had  at  length 
iof  posed  on  many  well  meaning  persons.  Even 
zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to  entert'  in  a 
hope  that  the  severe  discipline  which  he  had 
undergone  had  made  him  candid,  moderate, 
charitable.  Had  this  been  really  so,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  our  duty  to  treat  his 
Bcmples  with  extreme  tenderness.  But,  while 
we  were  considering  what  we  could  do  to  meet 
his  wishes  in  England,  he  had  obtained  ascen- 
dency in  Scotland ;  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was 
all  himself  again,  bigoted,  insolent,  and  cruel. 
Hanses  had  been  sacked ;  churches  shut  up ; 
prayer  books  burned;  sacred  garments  torn; 
congregations  dispersed  by  violence;  priests 
liOBtled,  pelted,  pilloried,  driven  forth,  with 
their  wives  and  babes,  to  beg  or  die  of  hunger. 
7hat  these  outrages  were  to  be  imputed,  not  to 
«k  few  lawless  marauders,  hut  to  the  great 
toody  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  was 
eirident  from  the  fact  that  the  government  had 
Tiot  dared  either  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
offenders  or  to  grant  relief  to  the  sufferers. 
"iVas  it  not  fit  then  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l^nd  should  take  warning?  Was  it  reasonable 
Vol.  IU.  10 


to  ask  her  to  mutilate  her  apostolical  polity 
and  her  beautiful  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating those  who  wanted  nothing  but  power 
to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled  her  sister? 
Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which 
they  ill  deserved,  and  which  they  never  would 
have  granted.  They  worshipped  God  in  per- 
fect security.  Their  meeting  houses  were  as 
effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our 
cathedrals.  While  no  episcopal  minister  could, 
without  putting  his  life  in  jeopardy,  officiate  in 
Ayrshire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred -Presby- 
terian ministers  preached  unmolested  every 
Sunday  in  Middlesex.  The  legislature  had, 
with  a  generosity  perhaps  imprudent,  granted 
toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of  men ;  and 
with  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  be  content. 
Thus  several  causes  conspired  to  inflame  the 
parochial  clergy  against  the  scheme  of  com- 
prehension. Their  temper  was  such  that,  if 
the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  had 
been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one. 
But  in  the  Convocation  their  weight  bore  no 
proportion  to  their  number.  The  Convocation 
has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long 
utterly  insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period, 
none  but  curious  students  cared  to  inquire  how 
it  was  constituted ;  and  even  now  many  per- 
sons, not  generally  ill  informed,  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  council  representing  the  Church 
of  England.  In  truth  the  Convocation  so 
often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  is 
merely  the  synod  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  never  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
n^me  of  the  whole  clerical  body.  The  Pro- 
vince of  York  had  also  Its  convocation :  but, 
till  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced, 
the  Province  of  Yorlt  was  generally  so  poor, 
so  rude,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that,  in  political 
importance,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
sense  of  the  Southern  clergy  was  therefore 
popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the  whole 
profession.  When  the  formal  concurrence  6f 
the  Northern  clergy  was  required,  it  seems  to 
have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed 
the  canons  passed  by  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury in  1604  were  ratified  by  James  the 
First,  and  were  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  two  years  before 
the  Convocation  of  York  went  through  the 
form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  eccle- 
siastical councils  became  mere  names,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  Archbishoprics.  In  all  the  elements 
of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent  is  now  at 
least  a  third  .part  of  England.  When  in  our 
own  time  the  representative  system  was  ad- 
justed to  the  altered  state  of  the  country, 
almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  disfranchise  were  in  the  south. 
Two  thirds  of  the  new  members  g^ven  to  great 
provincial  towns  were  given  to  the  north.  If 
therefore  anj^English  government  should  suffer 
the  Convocations,  as  now  constituted,  to  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  two  independent 
synods  would  be  legislating  at  the  same  time 
for  one  Church.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  one  assembly  might  adopt  canons  which 
the  other  might  reject,  that  one  assembly  might 
condemn  as  heretical  propositions  which  the 
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other  might  hold  to  be  orthodox.*  In  the 
geventeenth  century  do  such  danger  was  appre- 
hended. So  liitle  indeed  was  the  Convocation 
of  York  then  consideredf  that  the  two  Houses 
of  ParUament  had,  in  their  address  to  William, 
spoken  only  of  one  Convocation,  which  they 
called  the  ConTocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  body  which  they  thus  not  very  accu- 
rately designated  is  divided  into  two  Houses. 
The  Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  members.  Twenty- two  Deans  and 
fifty-four  Archdeacons  sate  there  in  virtue  of 
their  offices.  Twenty-four  divines  sate  as 
proctors  for  twenty-four  chapters.  Only  forty- 
four  proctors  were  elected  by  the  eight  thou- 
sand parish  priests  of  the  twenty-two  dioceses. 
These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  al- 
most all  of  one  mind.  The  elections  had  in 
former  times  been  conducted  in  the  most  quiet 
and  decorous  manner.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  canvassing  was  eager :  the  contests  were 
sharp :  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  opposed  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  and  his  brother  Clarendon, 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  had  gone 
to  Oxford,  the  head  quarters  of  that  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  animating  and  oi^anisiog  the 
opposition.')*'  The  representatives  of  the  pans 
chial  clergy  must  have  been  men  whose  chief 
distinction  was  their  zeal:  for  in  the  whole 
list  can  be  fonnd  not  a  single  illustrious  name, 
and  very  few  names  which  are  now  known 
even  to  curious  students.f  The  official  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  among  whom  were 
many  distinguished  scholars  and  preachers, 
seem  to  have  been  not  very  unequally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high 
ecclesiastical  dignities  became  vacant,  and 
were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were  sitting  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
died  just  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
oaths.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester  lived  just 
long  enough  to  refuse  them,  and  with  his  last 
breath  declared  that  he  would  maintain  even 
at  the  stake  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  here- 
ditary right.  The  see  of  Chichester  was  filled 
by  Patrick,  that  of  Worcester  by  Stillingfleet  ; 
and  the  deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  which  Stilling- 
fleet quitted  was  given  to  Tillotson.  That  Til- 
lotson  was  not  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench 
excited  some  surprise.  But  in  truth  it  was 
because  the  government  held  his  services  in 
the  highest  estimation  that  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  a  little  longer  a  simple  presbyter.  The 
most  important  office  in  the  Convocation  was 
that  of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Prolocutor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  members : 
and  the  only  moderate  man  who  had  a  chance 
of  being  chosen  was  Tillotson.    It  had  in  fact 


*  In  MTerat  recent  publication* the  apprehension  that 
differenc^a  might  ariae  between  ilie  Odd  vocation  of  Yoric 
and  ilie  ConTOcation  of  Canterbury  liaa  been  coateropt- 
uouflly  pmoounccd  chimerical.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  two  independent  Convocations  should  be 
leaa  likely  to  diffiBr  than  two  Houses  of  the  same  Convo< 
cation ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Th\Td  and  Anne,  the  two  Houses  of  the 
CoDTOcaiion  of  Canterbury  scarc&Iy  ever  agreed. 

t  Birch's  Life  of  TUlataon  ;  Life  of  Prideanz.    From 


been  already  determined  that  he  should  be  the 
next  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  he 
went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deanery  he 
warmly  thanked  the  king.  ''  Your  Majesty  has 
now  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.''  No  such  thing,  Doctor,  I  assure  yon," 
said  William.  He  then  plainly  intimated  that, 
whenever  Sancrofl  should  cease  to  fill  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  station,  TiUotson  would 
succeed  to  it.  Tillotson  stood  aghast;  for  his 
nature  was  quiet  and  unambitious :  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age :  he 
cared  little  for  money :  of  worldly  advantages 
those  which  he  most  valued  were  an  honest 
fame  and  the  general  good  will  of  mankind : 
those  advantages  he  already  possessed;  and 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he  became 
primate,  he  should  incur  the  bitterest  hatred 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  should  become  a  mark 
for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive nature  shrank  as  from  the  rack  or  the 
wheel.  William  was  earnest  and  resolnte. 
**It  is  neoessaiy,"  he  said,  "  for  my  service; 
and  I  must  lay  on  your  conscience  the  respon- 
sibility of  refusing  me  your  help.''  Here  the 
conversation  ended.  It  was,  indeed,  not  neces- 
sary that  the  point  should  be  immediat^y  de- 
cided ;  for  several  months  were  still  to  elapse 
before  the  Archbishopric  would  be  vacant. 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned 
anxiety  and  sorrow  to  Lady  Russell,  whom,  of 
all  human  beings,  he  most  honoured  and 
trusted.!  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  the 
church ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  present 
line  of  service  was  that  in  which  he  could  be 
most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to  accept 
so  high  and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primacy, 
he  should  soon  sink  under  the  load  of  duties 
and  anxieties  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  His 
spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his  abilities,  would 
fail  him.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who 
loved  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generoos 
heartiness,  and  who  had  laboured  to  persuade 
both  the  king  and  queen  that  there  was  in  Eng- 
land only  one  man  fit  for  the  highest,  ecclesi- 
astical dignity.  *'  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury," 
said  Tillotson,  *<  is  one  of  the  best  and  worst 
friends  that  I  know." 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was 
likely  to  be  long  a  secret  to  any  body.  It  soon 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  king*  had 
fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  of  Sancroft 
The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to  Compton, 
who,  not  onnaturally,  conceived  that  his  own 
claims  were  unrivalled.  He  had  educated  the 
queen  and  her  sister ;  and  to  the  Instractioa 
which  they  had  received  from  him  mijj^tfairlj 
be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  father, 
they  had  adhered  to  the  established  religioo. 
Compton  was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate  who, 
during  the  late  reigu,  had  raised  bis  voice  in 

Claniidon'a  Diaiy,  it  appearsthat  he  and  RochasMr  w«a« 
at  Oaford  on  the  23d  of  JSepiember. 

t  Bee  the  HoU  in  the  historical  account  of  the  present 
convocation,  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Totz 
Cleri,  1690  1  be  most  considerable  name  that  J  per- 
ceive  in  the  list  of  pnictora  chosen  by  the  parochial  cldi^y 
is  that  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Test«^ 
menu 
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Partia  went  agidnst  the  dispensing  power,  the 
only  prelate  who  had  been  anspended  hr  the 
High  Coramission,  the  only  prelate  who  had 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  only  prelate  who  had  actually  taken  arms 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  the  only 
prelate,  save  one,  who  had  voted  against  a  re- 
gency. Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Oanterbnry  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
he  was  highest  in  rank.  He  had  therefore 
held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious  pri- 
macy: he  had  crowned  the  new  sovereigns: 
lie  had  consecrated  the  new  Bishops :  he  was 
about  to  preside  in  the  convocation.  It  may 
be  added,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  earl ;  and 
that  no  person  of  equally  high  birth  then  sate, 
or  had  ever  sate,  since  the  reformation,  on  the 
episcopal  bench.  That  the  government  should 
pnt  over  his  head  a  priest  of  his  0W9  diocese, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and 
who  was  distinguished  only  by  abilities  and 
virtues,  was  provoking ;  and  Compton,  though 
by  no  means  a  bad  hearted  man,  was  much  pro- 
voked. Perhaps  his  vexation  was  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done 
aome  things  which  had  strained  his  conscience 
and  sullied  his  reputation,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  practised  the  disingenuous  arts  of  a  dip- 
lomatist, and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to 
his  brethren  by  wearing  the  buifcoat  and  jack- 
boots of  a  trooper.  He  could  not  accuse  Til- 
lotson  of  inordinate  ambition.  But,  though 
Tillotson  was  most  unwillinor  to  accept  the 
Archbishopric  himself,  he  did  not  use  his  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  Compton,  but  earnestly 
recommended  Stillingfleet  as  the  fittest  man 
to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.  The 
oonseqnence  was  that^  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Convocation,  the  bishop  who  was  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  presbyter  whom  the 
flovemment  wished  to  see  at  the  bead  of  the 
Lower  House.  This  quarrel  added  new  dif9- 
calties  to  difficulties  which  little  needed  any 
addition.* 

It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  of  November 
that  the  Convocation  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  place  of  meeting  had  generally 
been  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins; 
and,  though  the  dome  already  towered  high 
above  the  hundred  steeples  of  the  City,  the 
choir  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  public  wor- 
afaip.  The  assembly  therefore  sate  at  West- 
minater.f  A  table  was  placed  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Compton  was 
in  the  chair.  On  his  right  and  left  those  suf- 
fragans of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vestments  of  scarlet 
and  miniver.  Below  the  table  was  assembled 
the  crowd  of  presbyters.  Beveridge  preached 
a  Latin  sermon,  in  which  he  warmly  eulogized 
the  existing  system,  and  yet  declared  himself 
£avonrable  to  a  moderate  reform^  Ecclesiasti- 
cal laws  were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some 
laws  were  fundamental  and  eternal :  they  de- 


rived their  authority  from  God ;  nor  could  an  v 
religions  community  repeal  them  without  cea^ 
ing  to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  church. 
Other  laws  were  local  and  temporary.  They 
had  been  framed  by  human  wisdom  and  might 
be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They  ought 
not  Indeed  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons. 
But  surely,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were 
not  wanting.  To  unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one 
fold  under  one  shepherd,  to  remove  stumbling 
blocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile 
hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  dis- 
cipline to  its  primitive  vigour,  to  place  the  best 
and  purest  of  Christian  societies  on  a  base 
broad  enough  to  stand  against  all  the  attacks 
of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which 
might  well  justify  some  modification,  not  of 
catholic  institutions,  but  of  national  or  pro- 
vincial usages.^ 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  dis- 
course, proceeded  to  appoint  a  Prolocutor. 
Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
members  favourable  to  a  comprehension  as 
one  of  the  highest  churchmen  amon(>  them, 
proposed  Tillotson.  Jane,  who  had  refused  to 
act  under  the  Royal  Commission,  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side.  After  some  animated  dis- 
cussion, Jane  was  elected  by  fifty-five  votes  to 
twenty-eight.J 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  made,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  oration.  In  this  ora- 
tion the  Anglicah  Church  was  extolled  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  institutions.  There  was  a 
very  intelligible  intimation  that  no  change 
whatever  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her 
ritual  was  required;  and  the  discourse  con- 
cluded with  a  most  significant  sentence.  Comp- 
ton, when  a  few  months  before  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a 
colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the  colours  of  his 
regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the  well  known 
words  *'  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mutari ;"  and 
with  these  words  Jane  closed  his  peroration. || 

Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish 
all  hope.  They  very  wisely  determined  to 
begin  by  proposing  to  substitute  lessons  taken 
from  the  canonical  books  for  the  lessons  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this 
was  a  suggestion  which,  eren  if  there  had  not 
been  a  single  dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  might 
well  have  been  received  with  favour.  For  the 
Church  had,  in  her  sixth  article,  declared  that 
the  canonical  books  were,  and  that  the  Apocry- 
phal books  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  Even  this  reform,  however,  the  High 
Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose.  They 
asked,  in  pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters 
of  Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain,  why 
country  congregations  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  about  the  ball  of  pitch 
with  which  Daniel  choked  the  dragon,  and 
about  the  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a 
fume  as  sent  the  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to 
Egypt.  And  were  there  not  chapters  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  interest- 


*  Birch'*  Life  of  Tillouoa.  The  account  there  given 
of  the  coldDPea  between  Compton  and  Tillotson  waa 
Uken  by  Birch  from  the  MSS.  of  Henry  Wharton,  and  is 
confirmed  by  many  circamstances  which  ate  known 
from  other  8ourc<>s  of  imelligence. 

t  Chamberlayne's  Sute  of  England,  18lh  edition. 


t  Concio  ad  Synodum  per  Gulielmum  BeTe^egiuD^ 
1639. 

S  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Biaiy :  Historical  account  of  the 
present  convocation. 
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iDg  and  edifjing  thftn  the  genealogies  and 
muster  rolls  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings  and  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Neheraiab  ?  No  grave  divine  however 
would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more 
cdifyinjr  thsyi  any  thing  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  the  most  respectable 
uninspired  moralist  or  historian.  The  leaders 
of  the  majority  therefore  determined  to  shun  a 
debate  in  which  they  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  was, 
not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  to  prevent  those  recommenda- 
tions from  being  didcnssed  ;  and  with  this  view 
a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved 
successful. 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  prohibited  the  Convo- 
cation from  even  deliberating  on  any  ecclesi- 
astical ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant 
from  the  crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with 
the  great  seal,  was  brought  in  form  to  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  by  Nottingham.  He  at 
the  same  time  delivered  a  message  from  the 
King.  His  Majesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to 
consider  calmly  and  without  prejudice  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular.* 

The  Bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  royal  message,  and  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House.  Jane 
And  his  adherents  raised  objection  after  objec- 
tion. First  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  separate  address.  When  they  were 
forced  to  waive  this  claim,  they  refused  to 
agree  to  any  expression  which  imported  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  any  fellowship 
with  any  other  Protestant  community.  Amend- 
ments and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and 
forward.  Conferences  were  held  at  which 
Burnet  on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  other 
were  the  chief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  compromise  was  made ;  and  an 
address,  cold  and  ungracious  compared  with 
that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
He  dissembled  his  vexation,  returned  a  kind 
answer,  and  intimated  a  hope  that  the  assem- 
bly would  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider 
the  great  question  of  Comprehension. f 

Such  however  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Lower  House.  Aa  soon  as  they 
were  again  in  Heni^  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  one 
of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the  nonjaring 
Bishops.    In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  scruple 


•  Historical  Account  of  the  PrMont  Convocation, 
1689. 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Preeeot  Convocation ;  Bur- 
net,  ii.  58 ;  Kenaet's  History  of  the  Reign  of  William  and 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation; 
Kennet's  History. 

§  Uisiorical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Ken- 
net. 

I  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation. 

IT  That  there  was  such  a  jealousy  as  I  have  described 
is  admitted  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Vox  Cleri.  **9i>me 
country  minisicrs,  now  of  the  Convocation,  do  now  Bee 


which  those  prelates  entertained,  tiiey  were 
learned  and  holy  men.    Their  advice  might, 
at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Church.    The  Upper  House  was  hardly 
an  Upper  Honse  in  the  absence  of  the  Primate 
and  of  many  of  his  most  respectable  sniftagans. 
Could  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?} 
Another  member  complained  of  some  pamph- 
lets which  had  lately  appeared,  and  in  which 
the  Convocation  was  not  treated  with  proper 
deference.     The  assembly  took  fire.    Was  it 
not  monstrous  that  this  heretical  and  schisms* 
tical  trash  should  be  cried  by  the  hawkers 
about  the  streets,  and  should  be  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  booths  of  Westminster  Hall,  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Prolocutor's  chair  t 
The  work  of  mutilating  the  Liturgy  and  of 
turning  cathedrals    into    conventicles  night 
surely  be  postponed  till  the  Synod  had  takes 
measures  to  protect  its  own  flneedom  and  dig- 
nity.   It  was  then  debated  how  the  printing  of 
such  scandalous  books  shonld  be  prevented. 
Some  were  for  Indictments,  some  for  ecclesiss- 
tical  censures.}    In  such  deliberations  as  thtse 
week  after  week  passed  away.    Not  a  single 
proposition  tending  to  a  Comprehension  had 
been  eren  discussed.  Christmas  was  approach- 
ing.   At  Christmas  there  was  to  be  a  recos. 
The  Bishops  were  desirous  that,  during  the 
recess,  a  committee  should  sit  to  prepare  baii- 
ness.    The  Lower  House  refused  to  consent! 
That  House,  it  was  now  evident,  was  fully  de* 
termined  not  even  to  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.    The 
proctors  of  the  dioceses  were  in  a  worse  hu- 
mour than  when  they  first  came  np  to  West- 
minster.   Many  of  them  had  probably  never 
before  passed  a  week  in  the  capital,  and  had 
not  been  aware  how  great  the  diiferencc  was 
between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine. 
The  sight  of  the  Inxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed 
by  the  popular  preachers  of  the  city  raised, 
not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feeling  in  a  Lin- 
colnshire or  Caernarvonshire  vicar  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  as  hardly  as  a  small  fanner. 
The  very  circumstanoe  that  the  London  clergy 
were  generally  for  a  comprehension  made  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  clergy  obstinate  on 
the  other  side.f  The  prelates  were,  as  a  body, 
sincerely  desirous  that  some  cpncession  might 
be  made  to  the  nonconformists.    But  the  pre- 
lates were  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  mutinous 
democracy.    They  were  few  in  number.  Some 
of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislijce  to  the 
parochial  clergy.    The  President  had  not  the 
full  authority  of  a  primate ;  nor  was  he  sorry 
to  see  those  who  had,  aa  he  conceived,  used 
him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified.    It  was  ne- 
cessary to  yield.    The  Convocation  was  pro- 
rogued for  six  weeks.    When  those  six  weeks 

In  what  great  ease  and  plenty  the  city  roinistt-n  litre, 
who  have  their  readers  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  sui^ 
plies,  and  sometimes  tarry  In  the  vestry  ilH  praven  be 
ended,  and  iiave  great  dignities  in  the  church,  besides 
their  rich  parishes  in  the  elty."  The  author  of  ihtf 
ti^ct,  onco  widely  celebrated,  was  Thomas  Long,  proc- 
tor for  the  deny  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  In  aooiner 
pamphlet,  pobltahed  at  this  time,  the  rural  clergymea 
are  saM  to  have  seen  with  an  evil  eye  their  LoDdoD 
brethren  refreshing  themselves  with  mck  after  prnch- 
Ing.  8eveca)  satirical  allosions  to  the  fable  of  the  Town 
Mouse  and  the  Country  fifooae  will  bo  Ibuad  in  t&o 
pamphlets  of  that  winter. 
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Imd  expired,  it  was  prorogued  again;  and 
many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  permitted  to 
transact  hnslness. 

So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the 
Chnrch  of  England  might  be  induced  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  scruples  of  the  noncon- 
fbrmists.  A  learned  and  respectable  minority 
of  the  clerical  order  relinquished  that  hope 
with  deep  regret.  Tet  in  a  very  short  time 
even  Burnet  and  Tillotson  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  defeat  was  really  an  escape, 
and  that  vietory  would  hare  been  a  disaster. 
A  reform,  such  as,  in  the  days  of  .Elizabeth, 
would  have  united  the  great  body  of  English 
Protestants,  would,  in  the  days  of  William, 
have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  have 
conciliated.  The  schism  which  the  oaths  had 
produced  was,  as  yet,  insignificant.  Innova- 
tions such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners would  have  given  it  a  terrible  im- 
portance. As  yet  a  layman,  though  he  might 
think  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  unjus- 
tifiable, and  though  he  might  applaud  the  vir- 
tue of  the  nonjoring  clergy,  still  continued  to 
git  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to  kneel 
at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this 
coi^unctare,  while  his  mind  was  irritated  by 
what  he  thought  the  wrong  done  to  his  favour- 
ite divines,  and  while  he  was  perhaps  doubt- 
ing whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his 


ears  and  eyes  had  been  shocked  by  changes 
in  the  worship  .to  which  he  was  fondly  At- 
tached, if  the  compositions  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  collects,  if  he  had  seen  clergymen 
without  surplices  carrying  the  chalice  and  the 
paten  up  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  commu-  . 
nicants,  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  would  bave  been  dissolved. 
He  would  have  repaired  to  some  nonjuring  as- 
sembly, where  the  service  which  he  loved  was 
performed  without  mutilation.  The  new  sect, 
which  as  yet  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  by  nu- 
merous and  large  congregations  ;  and  in  those 
congregations  would  have  been  found  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of  the  highly 
descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  body  of  dissenters  could  show.  The 
Episcopal  schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would 
probably  have  been  as  formidable  to  the  new 
King  and  his  successors  as  ever  the  Puritan 
schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a 
most  instructive  fact,  that  we  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and  religions 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  High  Chnrch  party,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1689,  refused  even  to  deliberate  on  any 
plan  of  Comprehension.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TT7HILB  the  Convocation  was  wrangling 
VV  on  one  side  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  the 
Parliament  was  wrangling  even  more  fiercely 
on  the  other.  The  Houses,  which  had  sepa- 
rated on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  met 
again  dn  the  nineteenth  of  October.  On  the 
day  of  meeting  an  important  change  struck 
every  eye.  Halifax  was  no  longer  on  the 
woolsack.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  persecution,  from  which  in  the  preceding 
ees^n  he  had  natrowly  escaped,  would  be 
renewed.  The  events  which  had  taken  place 
daring  the  receds,  and  especially  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his 
persecutors  with  fresh  means  of  annoyance. 
His  administration  had  not  been  successfal; 
'  and,  though  his  failure  was  partly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  causes  against  which  no  human  wis- 
dom could  have  contended,  it  was  also  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  tem- 
per and  of  his  intellect.  It  was  certain  that  a 
large  party  in  the  Commons  would  attempt  to 
remove  him ;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend 
OB  the  protection  of  his  master.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  a  prince  who  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  action  should  become  weary  of  a  minister 
who  was  a  man  of  speculation.    Charles,  who 


*  Bamet,  ii.  33,  34w  The  best  narratives  of  what 
pawod  in  this  Convocation  are  iha  HiBtorical  account 
appended  to  tl&o  aecond  ediUon  of  Vox  Gleri,  and  the  paa- 
sa^e  in  Ken  net's  History  to  which  i  have  alrea^  re- 
ferred the  reader.  The  former  narrative  is  by  a  very 
high  churchman,  the  iauer  by  a  very  low  churchman. 
Those  wiio  are  desirous  of  obtaining  fuller  informatlMi 
must  consult  the  coatemponry  paonphlets.  Among  them 
are  Vox  Populi;  Vox  Laici;  Vox  Regis  et  Regni ;  the 
Healing  Attempt;  the  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  DeanPri* 
d«aax ;  the  Letter  from  a  Minister  in  tne  country  to  a 
Member  of  the  Convocation ;  the  Answer  to  the  Merry 


went  to  Council  as  he  went  to  the  play,  solely 
to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an  adviser 
who  had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious 
things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  quesiioli. 
But  William  had  no  taste  for  disquisitions  and 
disputations,  however  lively  and  subtle,  which 
occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion. 
It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing in  sharp  terms  at  the  council  board 
his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  mor- 
bid habit  of  indecision.!  Halifax,  mortified 
by  his  mischances  in  public  life,  dejected  by 
domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  apprehen- 
sions of  an  impeachment,  and  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  royal  favour,  became  sick  of  public 
life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  an  old 
Cistercian  Abbey  buried  deep  among  woods. 
Early  in  October  it  was  known  he  would  no 
longer  preside  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  whispered  as  a  great  secret  that 
he  meant  to  retire  altogether  from  business, 
and  that  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal  only  till  a 
successor  should  be  named.  Chief  Baron 
Atkyns  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Lords.{ 
On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to 

Answer  to  Vox  Gleri ;  the  Remarks  from  the  Country 
upon  Two  Letters  relating  to  the  Convocation  ;  the  Vin> 
dicatlon  of  the  LKters  in  answer  to  Vox  Cleri ;  the  An- 
swer to  the  Country  Minister's  Letter.  Ail  these  tracu 
appeared  late  in  16^  or  early  in  1690. 

f  ^  Halifax  a  eu  une  reprimande  s^vdre  publiquement 
dans  le  conseil  par  le  Priace  d'Orange  pour  avoir  trop 
balance."— A vaux  to  De  Croissy,  Dublin,  June  16  (26), 
1689.  <<  His  mercurial  wit,"  savs  Burnet,  ii.  4,  **  was 
not  well  suited  with  the  Icing's  phlegm." 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Oct.  10,  16^ ;  Lords'  Joomalw 
Oct.  19,1689. 
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be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  legislature. 
The  CommonB  unanimonslj  resolved  tbat  they 
would  stand  by  the  King  in  the  work  of  recon- 
quering Ireland,  and  that  thej  would  enable 
him  to  prosecute  with  Tigonr  the  war  against 
France.*  With  equal  unanimity  they  voted 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  two  millions.f  It 
was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
snm  should  be  levied  by  an  ^assessment  on  real 
property.  The  rest  was  to  be  raised  partly  by 
a  poll  tax,  and  jaartly  by  new  duties  on  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate.  It  was  propose^d  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  exacted 
from  the  Jews ;  and  this  proposition  was  at  first 
favourably  received  by  the  House :  but  difficul- 
ties arose.  The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather 
leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  ru- 
ined. Enlightened  politicians  could  not  but 
perceive  that  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small 
class  which  happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular 
and  defenceless,  is  really  confiscation,  and 
must  ultimately  impoverish  rather  than  enrich 
the  State.  After  some  discussion,  the  Jew  tax 
was  abandoned.^ 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, had,  after  causing  much  altercation  be- 
tween the  Houses,  been  suffered  to  drop,  was 
again  introduced,  and  speedily  passed.  The 
peers  no  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should 
be  designated  by  name  as  successor  to  the 
crown,  if  Mary,  Anne  and  William  should  all 
die  without  posterity.  During  eleven  years 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  some  provi- 
sions which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Convention  had  resolved  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  a  Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which 
could  ascertain  whether  a  prince  was  or  was 
not  a  Papist.  The  defect  was  now  supplied. 
It  was  enacted  that  every  English  sovereign 
should,  in  full  Parliament,  and  at  the  corona- 
tion, repeat  and  subscribe  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who 
should  marry  a  Papist  should  be  capable  of 
reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if  the  Sovereign 
should  marry  a  Papist,  the  si\{)ject  should  be 
absolved  from  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that 
this  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  -was  his  work. 
He  had  little  reason  to  boast:  for  a  more 
wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship 
will  not  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no 
test  is  prescribed.  Whether  the  consort  of 
a  Sovereign  has  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
has  signed  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation, has  communicated  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very 
simple  issues  of  fact.  But  whether  the  consort 
of  a  Sovereign  is  or  is  not  a  Papist  is  a  ques- 

•  Commoni'  Journali,  Oct.  24,  1669. 
t  Commonfl' Journals,  Nov.  2, 1689. 

iCommoni*  Journals,  Nov.  7, 19,  Dee.  90. 1689.  The 
B  of  the  House  then  wm  that  no  petUfon  could  bn 
received  against  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Thia  rule  wao^ 
after  a  very  hard  fight,  rescinded  in  1842.  The  pethion 
of  the  Jews  was  not  received,  and  ia  not  mentioned  in 
the  Journals.  But  somethlof  mav  be  learned  about  it 
from  Narcissus  LuUreil's  Diary  ana  from  Orey's  Debates, 
Not.  19, 1669. 

§  James,  in  the  very  treatise  in  idiich  he  tried  to 
pwve  the  Pope  to  be  AntiehrlsCy  says :  **  For  myself,  if 


tion  about  which  people  may  argue  for  ever. 
What  is  a  Papist?  The  word  is  not  a  word  of 
definite  signification  either  in  law  or  in  theo- 
logy. It  is  merely  a  popular  nickname,  and 
means  Tery  different  things  in  different  months. 
is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  among 
Christian  prelates?  If  so,  James  the  First, 
Charles  the  First,  Laud,  Heylyn,  were  Papists.} 
Or  is  the  appellation  to  be  confined  to  persons 
who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines  touching 
the  authority  o*f  the  Holy  See  ?  If  so,  neither 
Bossuet  nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words 
which  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ? 
It  is  meant  that  a  person  arraigned  for  high 
treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove  tbat  the 
Sovereign  has  married  a  Papist?  Would 
Thistlewood,  for  example,  have  been  entitled 
to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could  have  proved  that 
King  Qeorge  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs. 
Fitsherbert,  and  that  Mrs.  Pitzherbert  was  a 
Papist?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  tbat  any 
tribunal  would  have  g^ne  into  such  a  question. 
Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  enact  that,  in  a 
certain  case,  i\\fi  subject  shall  be  absolved  from 
his  allegiance,  1/  the  tribunal  before  which  be 
is  tried  for  a  violation  of  his  allegiance  is  not 
to  go  into  the  question  whether  that  case  has 
arisen  ? 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was 
treated  in  a  very  different  manner,  was  folly 
considered,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The  de- 
claration of  right  had  gone  no  further  than 
to  pronounce  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  of 
late  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a  certain 
dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  crown  was 
a  proposition  sanctioned  by  authorities  and 
precedents  of  which  even  Whig  lawyers  conld 
not  speak  without  respect ;  but  as  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two  jurists 
were  agreed ;  and  every  attempt  to  frame  a 
definition  had  failed.  At  length  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  anomalous^  prerogative  which  bad 
caused  so  many  fierce  disputes  was  absolately 
and  for  ever  taken  away.|| 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  veries  of  sharp 
debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  autumn. 
The  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  Navy 
Board,  the  frauds  of  the  contractors,  the  rapa- 
city of  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships,  the 
losses  of  the  London  merchants,  were  themes 
for  many  keen  speeches.  There  was  indeed 
reason  for  anger.  A  severe  inquiry,  conducted 
by  William  in  person  at  the  Treasury,  had  just 
elicited  the  fact  that  much  of  the  salt  with 
which  the  meat  furnished  to^the  fleet  bad  been 
cured  had  oeen  by  accident  mixed  with  galls 
such  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ink.  The  victuallers  threw  the  blame  on  the 
rats,  and  maintained  that  the  provisions  thus 

that  were  yet  the  question,  I  .would  with  all  my  heart 
give  my  consent  thai  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  hare 
the  fimt  seat.  *  There  is  a  remarlcable  letter  on  this 
subject  written  by  James  to  Charles  and  BucklnghMo, 
when  they  were  in  Spain.  Hey lyn,  speaking  of  Laudi 
negotiation  with  Rome,  says :  <*  So  that  upon  the  point  the 
Pope  was  to  content  himself  among  us  in  England  with  a 
prjorily  instead  of  a  superiority  over  other  Bishops,  and 
Willi  a  primacy  Instead  of  a  supremacy  in  those  y^^^^ 
Christendom,  which  1  conceive  no  man  of  learning  ana 
sobriety  would  have  gnidged  to  giant  him." 
i  SiaulW.4bM.sesB.9,c.a. 
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BMSoned,  though  oertainlj  disagreeable  to  the 
palftte,  were  not  injurious  to  health.'*^  The 
Commons  were  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  such 
excuses.  Several  persons  who  JUad  been  con- 
cerned in  cheating  the  government  and  poison- 
ing the  sailors  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Serjeantf  But  no  censure  was  passed  on  the 
chief  ofifender,  Torrlngton ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  a  single  voicerwas  raised  against  him.  He 
had  personal  friends  in  both  parties.  He  had 
many  popular  qualities.  £ven  his  vices  were 
not  those  which  excite  public  hatred.  The 
people  readily  forgave  a  courageous  open- 
handed  sailor  for  being  too  fond  of  his  bottle, 
his  boon  companions  and  bis  mistresses,  and 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  how  great  must 
be  the  perils  of  a  country  of  which  the  safety 
depends  on  a  man  sunk  in  indolence,  stupified 
by  wine,  enervated  by  licentiousness,  ruined 
by  prodigality,  and  enslaved  by  sycophants 
and  harlots. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called 
forth  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
indignation.  The  Commons  did  justice  to  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schomberg 
had  conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  cam- 
paigns. That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the  Com- 
missariats The  pestilence  itself,  it  was  said, 
would  have  been  no  serious  calamity  if  it  had 
not  been  aggravated  by  the  wickedness  of 
man.  The  disease  had  generally  spared  those 
who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and 
had  swept  away  by  thousands  those  who  were 
thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet  ground. 
Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
Treasury :  yet  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in 
arrear.  Hundreds  of  horses,  tens  of  thousands 
of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public :  yet 
the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts 
to  draw  it ;  and  the  soldiers  were  marching 
barefoot  through  the  mire.  Seventeen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  charged  to  the  government 
for  medicines:  yet  the  common  drugs  with 
which  every  apothecary  in  the  smallest  market 
town  was  provided  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  plaguestrickcn  camp.  The  cry  against 
Shales  was  loud.  An  address  was  carried  to 
the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent 
for  to  England,  and  that  his  accounts  and 
papers  might  be  secured.  With  this  request 
the  King  readily  complied;  but  the  Whig 
majority  was  not  satisfied.  By  whom  had 
Shales  been  recommended  for  so  important  a 
place  as  that  of  Commissary  General  7  He 
had  been  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst 
times.  He  had  been  zealous  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  W^hy  had  th  is  creature  of 
James  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
catering  for  the  army  of  William?  It  was 
proposed  by  some  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
driving  all  Tories  and  Trimmers  from  office  to 
ask  His  Migesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so 
undeserving  of  the  royal  confidence  had  been 
employed.  The  most  moderate  and  judicious 
Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy 
of  interrogating  the  King,  and  of  forcing  him 

*  Treunry  Minute  Book.  Nov.  3, 1689. 

t  Commona'  Joarnala  ana  Orey'a  Debates,  Nov.  18, 
14,18,19,83,28,1689. 

X  Gommomi*  Joarnala  and  Grey'a  Debates,  N6vember 
86  and  S7, 1688. 

6  Commons'  JournalB,  November  28,  December  3, 


either  to  accuse  his  ministers  or  4o  quarrel 
with  the  representatives  of  his  people.  '^  Ad* 
vise  His  Majesty,  if  you  will,"  said  Somers, 
*' to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  coun- 
sellors who  recommended  this  unfortunate 
appointment.  Such  advice,  given,  as  we 
should  probably  give  it  unanimously,  must 
have  great  weight  with  him.  But  do  not  put 
to  him  a  question  such  as  no  private  gentleman 
would  willingly  answer.  Do  not  force  him,  in 
defence  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  protect 
the  very  men  whom  you  wish  him  to  discard." 
After  a  hard  fight  6f  two  days,  and  several 
divisions,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
8ix.t  The  King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
coldly  refused  to  turn  informer ;  and  the  house 
did  not  press  him  further.}  To  another 
address,  which  requested  that  a  pommission 
might  be  sent  to  exednine  into  the  sute  of 
things  in  Ireland,  William  returned  a  very 
gracious  answer,  and  desired  the* Commons  to 
name  the  Commissioners.  The  Commons, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  excused  them- 
selves, and  left  it  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  to 
select  the  fittest  persons.|| 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  debates  on  the 
Irish  war  a  pleasing  incident  produced  for  a 
moment  good  humour  and  unanimity.  Walkei^ 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face 
was  in  every  print  shop.  Newsletters  describ- 
ing his  person  and  his  demeanour  were  sent 
to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Broadsides 
of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise  were 
cried  in  every  street.  The  Companies  of  Lon- 
don feasted  him  splendidly  in  their  halls.  The 
common  people  crowded  to  gaze  on  him 
wherever  he  moved,  and  almost  stifled  him 
with  rough  caresses.  Both  the  Universities 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Some  of  his  admirers  advised  him  to  present 
himself  at  the  palace  in  that  military  garb  in 
which  he  had  repeatedly  headed  the  sallies  of 
his  fellow  townsmen.  But,  with  a  better  judg- 
ment than  he  sometimes  showed,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  peaceful 
robe  of  his  professsion,  was  most  graciously 
received,  and  was  presented  with  an  order  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  *'  And  do  not  think, 
Doctor,"  William  said,  with  great  benignity, 
"that  I  offer  you  this  sum  as  payment  for 
your  services.  I  assure  you  that  I  consider 
your  claims  on  me  as  not  at  all  diminished."^ 

It  is  true  that  amidst  the  general  applause 
the  voice  of  detraction  made  itself  heard.  The 
defenders  of  Londonderry  were  men  of  two 
nations  and  of  two  religions.  During  the 
siege,  hatred  of  the  Irishry  had  held  together 
all  Saxons ;  and  hatred  of  Popery  had  held 
together  all  Protestants.  But,  when  the  danger 
was  over,  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman, 
the  Bpiscopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  began 
to  wrangle  about  the  distribution  of  praises 
and  rewards.  The  dissenting  preachers,  who 
had  zealously  assisted  Walker  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  complained  that,  in  the  account  which 


I  Commons'  Jonrnala  and  Grey 'a  Debates,  November 
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he  poblished  of  the  siege,  he  htA,  tbongb 
acknowledging  that  they  bad  done  good  ser- 
vice, omitted  to  mention  their  names.  The 
complaint  was  just;  and,  bad  it  been  made  in 
language  becoming  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
would  probably  have  produced  a  c6nsiderable 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  Bat  Walker's 
accusers  in  their  resentment  disregarded  truth 
and  decenc/i  used  scurrilons  language,  brought 
calumnious  accusations  which  were  trium- 
phantly refuted,  and  thus  threw  away  the 
advantage  which  they  had  possessed.  Walker 
defended  himself  with  moderation  and  candour. 
His  friends  fought  his  battle  with  vigour,  and 
retaliated  keenly  on  his  assailants.  At  Edin- 
burgh perhaps  the  public  opinion  might  have 
been  against  him.  But  in  London  the  contro- 
versy seems  only  to  have  raised  his  character. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of 
eminent  merit,  who,  after  having  heroically 
defended 'bis  religion  against  an  army  of 
Popish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of 
Scotch  Covenanters.* 

He  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  destitute  condition  to  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  some  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  during  the  siege  were  now 
reduced.  The  Commons  instantly  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  resolved  to  present 
to  the  King  an  address  requesting  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  might  be  distributed  among 
the  families  whose  sufferings  had  been  so 
touchingly  described.  The  next  day  it  was 
rumoured  about  the  benches  tbat  Walker  was 
in  the  lobby.  He  was  called  in.  The  Speaker, 
with  great  dignity  and  grace,  informed  him 
that  the  House  had  made  haste  to  comply  with 
his  request,  commended  him  in  high  terms  for 
having  taken  on  himself  to  govern  and  defend 
a  city  betrayed  by  its  proper  governors  and 
defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  who 
had  fought  under  him  that  their  fidelity  and 
valour  would  always  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  Commons  of  England.f 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary business  was  diversified  by  another 
curious  and  interesting  episode,  which,  like 
the  former,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war.  In  the  preceding  spring,  when 
every  messenger  from  Ireland  brought  evil 
tidings,  and  when  the  authority  of  James  was 
acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom, 
except  behind  the  ramparts  of  Londonderry 
and  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  it  was  natural 
that  Englishmen  should  remember  with  how 
terrible  an  energy  the  great  Puritan  warriors 
of  the  preceding  generation  had  crushed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  names  of 
Oromwell,  of  Ireton,  and  of  the  other  chiefs 
o^  the  conquering  army,  were  in  many  months. 
One  of  those  chiefs,  Edmund  Ludlow,  wfl«  still 
living.  At  twenty  two  he  had  s^ed  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  parliamentary  army ;  at  thirty 
he  had  arisen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General.  He  was  now  old;  but  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  was  animpaired.  His  courage 
was  of  the  truest  temper ;  his  understanding 


*  Walker's  Trae  Accoant,  1680;  An  Atwlopy  for  the 
Pallores  charged  on  the  True  Account,  1689;  Reflections 
onthe  Apologr,  1689:  A  VlndieatU>n<^the  True  Account 
by  Walker,  1689;  Akckentle*!  tiNamiive,  1690;  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  Libel.  1690;  Dr.  Walker's 
InTisible  Champion  foyled  by  Mack^niie,  1690 ;  We|. 
wood's  Mereurios  Refonnatos,  December  4  and  II,  1689. 
The  Oxford  editor  of  Burnet's  History  expresses  his  fur- 


strong,  but  narrow.     Wliat  he  saw  be  saw 

clearly:  but  be  saw  not  much  at  a  glance. 
In  an  age  of  perfidy  and  levity,  be  bad,  amidst 
manifold  temptatiOQS  and  dangers,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  his  yonth.  His 
enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  life  bad  been 
consistent,  and  that  with  the  same  spirit  which 
he  had  stood  up  against  the  Stuarts  he  had 
stood  up  against  the  Cromwells.  There  was 
but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame :  but  that 
blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  minority 
of  his  countrymen,  was  one  for  which  no'- 
merit  could  compensate  and  which  no  time 
could  efface.  His  name  and  seal  were  on  the 
death  warrant  of  Charles  the  First 

After  the  Restoration,  Ludlow  found  a  refuge 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lalte  of  Geneva.  He  was 
accompanied  thither  by  another  member  of 
the  High  Cou^  of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the  hus- 
band of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  ^  death  has  left 
a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the 
Second,  ^ut  even  in  Switzerland  the  regicides 
were  not  safe.  A  large  price  was  set  on  their 
heads  ,*  and  a  succession  of  Irish  adventurers, 
inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity, 
attempted  to  earn  the  bribe.  Lisle  fell  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  these  assassins.  But  Ludlow 
escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  m^achinations  of 
bis  enemies.  A  small  knot  of  vehement  and 
determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  vene- 
ration, which  increased  as  years  rolled  away, 
and  left  him  almost  the  only  snrvivor,  cer- 
tainly the  most  illustrious  survivor,  of  a  mighty 
race  of  men,  the  conqeurors  in  a  terrible  civil 
war,  the  judges  of  a  icing,  the  founders  of  a 
republic.  More  than  once  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  leave 
his  asylum,  to  become  their  captain,  and  to 
give  the  signal  for  rebellion :  but  he  had  wisely 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  desperate  enter- 
prises which  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons 
were  never  weary  of  planning.} 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to 
him.  The  right  of  the  people  to  resist  oppres- 
sion, a  right  which,  during  many  years,  no 
man  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  anathemas  aud  to  civil  penalties, 
had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Estates 
of  the  realm,  and  had  been  proclaimed  by- 
Garter  King  at  Arms  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  memorable  scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty 
years  before.  James  had  not,  indeed,  like 
Charles,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Yet  the 
punishment  of  the  son  might  seem  to  dififer 
from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in 
degree  than  in  principle.  Those  who  had 
recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  bad 
turned  him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  fright- 
ened him  out  of  his  country,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that 
the  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  beea 
sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty  yeazs  of  banish- 
ment. Ludlow's  admirers,  some  pf  whom 
appear  to  have  been  in  high  public  situatioas, 
assured  him  that  be  might  safely  venture  over, 
nay,  that  he  might  expect  to  be  sent  in  hi|irh 
command  to  Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still 


prise  at  the  silence  which  the  Bishop  observes  ab«nit 
walker.  In  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584,  there  is  mq  ani  - 
mated  paneeyric  on  Walker.  Why  that  panffyric  C 
not  appear  in  the  History,  I  a»  at  a  toss  to  explain. 
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chertehed  by  bis  old  soldiers  and  hj  their  chH- 
dren.*  He  came ;  and  early  in  September  it 
"Was  known  that  he  was  in  London.f  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. By  all,  except  a  small  extreme  section  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  act,  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  part  nerer  to  be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not 
merely  with  the  disapprobation  doe  to  a  great 
Tiolation  of  law  and  justice,  but  with  horror 
such  as  even  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  not 
excited.  The  absurd  and  almost  impious  ser- 
▼ice  which  is  still  read  in  our  churches  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  Tulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas. 
The  snflterings  of  Charles  were  confounded 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind ;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a  Caia- 
phas  or  a  Herod.  It  was  true  that,  when 
Ludlow  sate  on  the  tribunal  in  Westminster 
Hall,  he  was  an  ardent  enthusiast  of  twenty 
eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  firom  exile  a 
greyheaded  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  con- 
tent  to  live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  shun 
places  of  public  resort,  even  zealous  Royalists 
might  not  have  grudged  the  old  Republican  a 
grave  in  his  native  soil.  But  he  had  no 
thought  of  hiding  himself.  It  was  soon  ru- 
moured that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had 
brought  on  England  guilt,  for  which  she  annu- 
ally, in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  God  not 
to  enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  strutting 
about  the  streets  of  her  capital,  and  boasting 
that  he  should  ere  long  command  her  armies. 
His  lodgings,  it  was  said,  were  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchy 
and  episcopacy.^  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory 
members  called  loudly  for  justice  on  the  trai- 
tor. None  of  the  Whigs  ventured  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defence.  One  or  two  faintly  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  his  return 
had  been  proved  by  evidence  such  as  would 
warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  The 
objection  was-  disregarded.  It  was  resolved, 
without  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  ap- 
prehending of  Ludlow.  Seymour  presented 
the  address,*  and  the  King  promised  to  do 
what  was  asked.  Some  days  however  elapsed 
before  the  proclamation  appeared,  f  Ludlow 
had  time  to  make  his  escape,  and  again  hid 
himself  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  never  again  to 
emerge.  English  travellers  are  still  taken  to 
see  his  house  close  to  the  lake,  and  his  tomb 
in  a  church  among  the  vineyards  which  over- 
look the  little  town  of  Vevay.  On  the  house 
was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  purporting 
that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father  every  land 
is  a  fotherland;||  and  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
siUll  attests  the  feelings  with  which  the  stern 
old  Puritan  to  the  last  regarded  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had 
affected  to  concur,  in  paying  honour  to  Walker 


»  See  the  Preface  to  the  flrat  Edition  of  his  Merooira, 
Tevay,  1698. 

+  "  Colonel  Ludlow,  iin  old  Ollyerian,  and  one  of 
KlM(  Charles  the  Flm  hia  Jodfree,  is  arrived  lately  la 
this  kincdoro  from  Switzerland."— Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Dlarr,  September  168S. 

t  Third  Cavant  acainst  the  Whigs,  1712. 

i  Commons'  Joonials,  November  6  and  8, 1 880 ;  Grey '  s 


and  in  putting  a  brand  on  Ludlow.  But  the 
feud  between  the  two  parties  was  more  bitter 
than  ever.  The  King  had  entertained  a  hope 
that,  during  the  recess,  the  animosities  which 
had  in  the  preceding  session  prevented  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  from  passing  would  have  been 
mitigated.  On  the  day  on  which  the  Houses 
reassembled,  he  had  pressed  them  earnestly  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  fear  and  discord  which 
could  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  num- ' 
hers  held  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and 
not  a  few  even  their  lives,  by  an  uncertain 
tenure.  His  exhortation  proved  of  no  effect, 
October,  November,  December  passed  away; 
and  nothing  was  done.  An  Indemnity  Bill 
indeed  had  been  brought  in,  and  read  once ; 
but  it  had  ever  since  lain  neglected  on  the 
table  of  the  House.^  Yindictive  as  had  been 
the  mood  In  which  the  Whigs  had  left  West- 
minster, the  mood  in  which  they  returned  was 
more  vindictive  still.  Smarting  from  old  suf- 
ferings, drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning 
with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of  irre- 
sistible strength,  they  were  not  less  raSh  and 
headstrong  than  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  come 
again.  Again  all  compromise  was  rejected. 
Again  the  voices  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright 
friends  of  liberty  were  drowned  by  the  clamour 
of  hotheaded  and  designing  agitators.  Again 
moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  exe- 
crated as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught 
by  a  cruel  experience  were  forgotten.  The 
very  same  men  who  had  expiated,  by  years  of 
humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penury,  of 
exile,  the  folly  with  which  they  had  misused 
the  advantage  given  them  by  the  Popish  plot, 
now  misused  with  equal  folly  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  Revolution.  The  second 
madness  would,  in  all  probability,  like  the 
first,  have  ended  in  their  proscription,  disper- 
sion, decimation,  but  for  the  magnanimity  and 
wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on 
fulfilling  his  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to 
fiattery  and  to  ontrage,  coldly  sfud  inflexibly 
saved  them  in  their  own  despite. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would 
satisfy  them.  The  aspect  and  the  temper  of» 
the  House  of  Commons  reminded  men  of  the 
time  of  the  ascendency  of  Oates : ,  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  resemblance, 
Oates  himself  was  there.  As  a  witness,  indeed, 
he  could  sow  render  no  service  :  but  he  had 
caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to  gloat 
on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
take  an  active  part.  His  loathsome  features 
were  again  daily  seen,  and  his  well  known 
"  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard !"  was  again  daily  heard 
in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  gallery.**  The  House 
fell  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  late  reign. 
Of  those  renegades  the  Earls  of  Peterborough 
and  Salisbury  T^ere  the  highest  in  rank,  but  were 
also  the  lowest  in  intellect :  for  Salisbury  had 
always  been  an  idiot ;  and  Peterborough  bad 
long  been  a  dotard.  .  It  was  however  resolved 
by  the  Commons  that  both  had,  by  joining  the 

Debates;  London  Gasette,  November  19. 

I  <'  Dmne  solum  font  patria,  quia  patris."  See  Addi- 
son's Travels.  It  is  a  remarkable  circnmstancQ  thnt 
Addison,  though  a  Whig,  speaks  of  Ludlow  in  language 
which  would  better  have  becom^  a  Tory,  and  aneen  at 
the  inscription  as  cant 

IT  Commons'  Journals.  Nov.  1,7, 1669. 

**  Boger  North's  Life  of  Dudley  North. 
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Cboreh  of  Rome,  committed  high  treason,  «ad 
that  both  shonld  be  impeached.*  A  message 
to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old 
Peterborough  was  instantly  talcen  into  ens- 
tody,  and  was  sent,  tottering  on  a  crutch,  and 
wrapped  up  in  woollen  stuffs,  to  the  Tower. 
The  next  day  Salisbury  was  brought  to>tbe 
bar  of  his  peers.  He  muttered  something 
about  his  youth  and  his  foreign  education,  and 
was  then  sent  to  bear  Peterborough  company.f 
The  Commons  had  meanwhile  passed  on  to 
offenders  of  humbler  station  and  better  under- 
standing. Sir  Edward  Hales  was  brought 
before  them.  He  had  doubtless,  by  holding 
office  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act,  incurred 
heavy  penalties.  But  these  penalties  fell  far 
short  of  what  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  vic- 
torious party  demanded:  and  he  was  com- 
mitted as  a  traitor.^  Then  Obadiah  Walker 
was  led  in.  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity 
and  disingennousness  which  deprived  him  of 
all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  religion,  that  bis 
opinions  had  always  been  and  still  were  those 
of  some  highly  respectable  divines  of  vthe 
Gharch  of  England,  and  that  there  were  points 
on  which  he  differed  from  the  Papists.  In 
spite  of  this  quibbling,  he  was  pronounced 
gnilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  prison.} 
Castleroaine  was  put  next  to  the  bar,  interro- 
gated, and  committed  under  a  warrant  which 
charged  him  with  the  capital  crime  of  trying  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome.|| 
In  the  meantime  the  Lords  had  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  who  were  answerable  for 
th«  deaths  of  Russell,  of  Sydney,  and  of  some 
other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  Committee, 
which  was  popularly  called  the  Mnrder  Com- 
mittee, the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a  Whig  who  had 
'  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by 
his  party  against  the  Stuarts,  was  chairman.^ 
The  books  of  the  Cooncil  were  inspected :  the 
clerks  of  the  Council  were  examined:  some 
facts  disgraceful  to  the  Judges,  to  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Treasury,  to  the  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state  prisons,  were 
elicited :  but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries 
210  evidence  could  be  obtained.  The  Sheriffs 
kept  their  own  counsel.  Sir  Dudley  North,  in 
particular,  underwent  a  most  severe  cross  ex- 
amination with  characteristic  clearness  of  head 
and  firmness  of  temper,  and  steadily  asserted 
that  he  had  never  troubled  himself  about  the 
political  opinions  of  the  persons  whom  he  put 
on  any  panel,  but  had  merely  inquired  whether 
th<^  were  substantial  citizens.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly lying ;  and  so  some  of  the  Whig 
peers  told  him  in  very  plain  words  and  in  very 
loud  tones :  but,  though  they  were  morally 
certain  of  his  guilt,  they  could  find  no  proofs 
which  would  support  a  criminal  charge  against 
him.  The  indelible  stain  however  remains  on 
his  memory,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  lamenta- 
tion to  those  who,  while  loathing  his  dishonesty 
and  cruelty,  cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  original,  profound  and  accurate  think- 
ers of  his  agfe.** 

•  Cooinioas'  Journala,  Oct.  36, 1689. 
t  Lorda'  Jouroala,  October  36  and  27, 1689. 
t  Commoni'  Journalt,  Oct.  26, 1689. 
I  Commooa'  Jnuraalt.  Oci  26, 1689;  Wood's  Athena 
OxonieuMS ;  Dod's  Cburch  Histocy,  VIH.  U.  3. 


Halifax,  more  fortnnate  than  Dodley  Korih, 
was  completely  cleared,  not  only  from  legal, 
but  also  from  moral  guilt.  He  was  the  chief 
object  of  attack  ,*  and  yet  a  severe  examinatioB 
broQght  nothing  to  light  that  was  not  to  hia 
honour.  Tillotson  was  called  as  a  witness. 
He  swore  that  he  had  been  the  channel  of  com<- 
munication  between  Halifax  and  Russell  when 
Russell  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  "  My 
Lord  Halifax,"  said  the  Doctor,  '^showed  » 
very  compassionate  concern  for  my  Lord  Rus- 
sell ;  and  my  Lord  Russell  charged  me  with 
his  last  thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax's  humanity 
and  kindness."  It  was  proved  that  the  nnfor- 
tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  borne  similar 
testimony  to  Halifax's  good  nature.  One  hos- 
tile witness  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hamp* 
den,  whose  mean  supplications  and  enormoa» 
bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the  halter. 
He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man : 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons ; .  and  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  recollection  of  the  pitiable  figure 
which  he  had  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey  embittered  his  temper,  and  impelled  him 
to  avenge  himself  without  mercy  on  those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  bis 
humiliation.  Of  all  the  Whigs  he  was  the  most 
intolerant  and  the  most  obstinately  hostile  to 
all  plans  of  amnesty.  The  consciousness  that 
be  had  disgraced  himself  made  him  jealous  of 
his  dignity  and  quick  to  take  offence.  He  con- 
stantly paraded  his  services  and  his  sufferings, 
as  if  he  hoped  that  this  ostentatious  display 
would  hide  from  others  the  stain  which  nothing 
could  hide  from  himself.  Having  during  many 
months  harangued  vehemently  against  Halifax 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  now  came  to 
swear  against  Halifax  before  the  Lords.  The 
scene  was  curious.  The  witness  represented 
himself  as  having  saved  his  country,  as  having 
planned  the  Revolution,  as  having  placed  their 
Majesties  on  the  throne.  He  then  gave  evidence 
intended  to  show  that  his  life  had  been  endan- 
gered by  the  machinations  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal:  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  recoiled  on  him  from 
whom  it  proceeded.  Hampden  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  im- 
plore the  intercession  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
now  persecuting.  "Is  it  not  strange,"  asked 
Halifax,  "  that  you  should  have  requested  the 
good  offices  of  one  whose  arts  had  brought 
your  head  into  peril?"  "Not  at  all,"  said 
Hampden ;  "  to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to 
the  men  who  were  in  power  7  I  apptyed  to 
Lord  Jeffreys :  I  applied  to  Father  Petro ;  aod 
I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their  sev- 
vices."  *<But  did  Lord  Halifax  take  any 
money  7"  "  No :  I  cannot  say  that  be  did." 
'*  And,  Mr.  Hampden,  did  not  you  afterwards 
send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  bis  kindness?" 
"  Tes :  I  believe  I  did,"  answered  Hampdea  ; 
"  but  I  know  of  no  solid  effects  of  that  kind- 
ness. If  there  were  any,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were."    Dia- 


5 ' — 
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gnicefal  as  had  be«ii  the  appearance  which 
this  degenerate  heir  of  an  iUuBtrioos  name  bad 
made  at  the  Old  Bailej,  the  appearance  which 
he  made  before  the  Gommittee.of  Murder  was 
more  disgraceful  still.*  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  a  person  who  had  been  far  more  cruelly 
wronged  than  he,  but  whose  nature  differed 
widely  from  his,  the  nobleminded  Ladjr  Russell, 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  with  which 
the  extreme  Whigs  treated  Halifax.f 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was 
unwearied  and  nnabashed.  A  few  days  later, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  made  a  bit- 
ter speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men  who 
had  attempted  to  mediate  between  James  and 

»  William.  The  King,  he  said,  ought  to  dismiss 
from  his  counsels  and  presence  all  the  three 
noblemen  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with 
him  at  Hungerford.  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  danger  of  employing  men  of  republican 
principles.  He  doubtless  alluded  to  the  chief 
object  of  his  implacable  malignity.  For  Hali- 
fax, though  from  temper  averse  to  violent 
changes,  was  well  known  to  be  in  speculation 
a  republican,  and  often  talked,  with  much  in- 
genuity and  pleasantry,  against  hereditary  mon- 
archy. The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflec- 
tion now  thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth  a 
roar  of  derision.  That  a  Hampden,  that  the 
grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, that  a  man  who  boasted  of  having 
conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against  th^ 
royal  House,  should  use  the  word  republican 
as  a  term  of  reproach  I  When  the  storm  of 
laughter  had  subsided,  several  members  stood 
up  to  vindicate  the  accused  statemen.  Sey- 
mour declared  that,  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  had 
lately  been  conducted,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Tote  which  John  Hampden  had  proposed. 
"  Look  where  you  will,"  he  said,  "  to  Ireland, 
to  Scotland,  to  the  navy,  to  the  army,  you  will 
find  abundant  proofs  of  mismanagement.  If 
the  war  is  still  to  be  conducted  by  the  same 
bands,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  disasters.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  proscribe  men  for  the  best  thing  that  they 
ever  did  in  their  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for 
attempting  to  avert  a  revolution  by  timely  me- 
diation." It  was  justly  said  by  another  speaker 
that  Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  b^en  sent  to 
the  Dntch  camp  because  they  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  because  they  were 
vnirersally  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  dispens- 
ing power,  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  King  should  be  requested  in  general 
terms  to  find  out  and  to  remove  the  authors 
of  the  late  miscarriages.^    A  committee  was 

■  appointed  to  prepare  an  address.    John  Hamp- 
den was  chairmanj  and  drew  up  a  represen- 


•  The  report  is  In  the  Lords'  Journal  i,  Dac.  20, 1669. 
Hampden's  ezaniinaticm  was  on  the  18th  of  November. 

f  This,  1  think,  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Monta- 
#vue  to  Ladv  Kussell,  dated  Dec.  23, 1689,  three  aays  after 
Che  Committee  of  Murder  had  reported. 


tation  in  terms  so  bitter  that,  when  it  'was 
reported  to  the  House,  his  own  father  expressed 
disapprobation,  and  one  member  exclaimed : 
<<  This  an  address  I  It  is  it  libel."  After  a  sharp 
debate,  the  address  was  recommitted,  and  was 
not  again  mentioned. f 

Indeed,  the  animosity  which  a  large  part  of 
the  House  had  felt  against  Halifax  was  begin- 
ning to  abate.  It  was  known  that,  though  he 
had  not  yet  formally  delivered  up  the  Privy 
Seal,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Grown.  The  power  which  he  had  en- 
joyed during  the  first  months  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  had  passed  to  the  more 
daring,  more  unscrupulous  and  more  practical 
Gaermarthen,  against  whose  influence  Shrews- 
bury contended  in  vain.  Personally  Shrews- 
bui;y  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour ;  but  he  ' 
was  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and,  like  all  lead- 
ers of  t>arties,  was  frequently  pushed  forward 
against  his  will  by  those  who  seemed  to  follow 
him.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild  and 
moderate  policy :  but  he  had  not  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  withstand  the  clamorous  importunity 
with  which  such  politicians  as  John  Howe  and 
John  Hampden  demanded  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  His  advice  had  therefore,  at  this 
time,  little  weight  with  his  master,  who  neither 
loved  the  Tories  nor  trusted  them,  but  who 
was  fully  determined  not  to  proscribe  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  conscious  thit  thej 
had  lately  sunk  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  nation,  resolved  on  making  a  bold 
and  crafty  attempt  to  become  independent  of 
both.  A  perfect  account  of  that  attempt  can- 
not be  constructed  out  of  the  scanty  and  widely 
dispersed  materials  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Yet  the  story,  as  it  has  come  down  to  ns, 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive. « 

A  bill  for  restoring  the  rights  of  those  cor^ 
porations  which  had  surrendered  their  charters 
to  the  Grown  during  the  last  two  reigns  had 
been  brought  into  tJbe  House  of  Gommons,  had 
been  received  with  general  applause  by  men 
of  all  parties,  had  been  read  twice,  and  had 
been  referred  to  a  select  committee,  £>f  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  On  the  second  of 
January  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  The 
attendance  of  Tories  was  scanty :  for,  as  no 
important  discussion  was  expected,  many 
country  gentlemen  had  left  town,  and  were 
keeping  a  merry  Christmas  by  the  chimney 
fires  of  their  manor  houses.  The  muster  of 
zealous  Whigs  was  strong.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  had  been  reported,  Sacheverell,  renowned 
in  the  stormy  parliaments  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
keenest  of  the  Exclusionists,  stood  up  and 
moved  to  add  a  clause  providing  that  every 
municipal  functionary  who  had  in  any  manner 
been  a  party  to  the  surrendering  of  the  fran- 
chises of  a  borough  should  be  incapable  for 
seven  years  of  holding  any  office  in  that 
borough.  The  constitution  of  almost  erery 
corporate  town  in  England  had  been  remodelled 
during  that  hot  fit  of  loyalty  which  followed 


I  Commons'  Jonraals,  Dec.  14, 1689 ;  Grev's  Debates ; 
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tiie  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  and,  in 
almost  eyery  corporate  town,  the  voice  of  the 
Tories  bad  been  for  delivering  np  the  charter, 
and  for  trasling  everything  to  the  paternal 
care  of  the  Sovereicrn.  The  effect  of  Sacheve- 
rell's  clause,  tttere^ore,  was  to  make  some 
thonsands  of  the  most  opulent  and  highly  con- 
sidered men  in  the  kingdom  incapable,  during  | 
seven  years,  of  bearing  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  places  in  which  they  resided,  and 
to  secure  to  the  Whig  party,  during  seven 
years,  an  overwhelming  influence  in  borough 
elections. 

The  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross 
Injustice  of  passing,  rapidly  and  by  surprise,  at 
a  season  when  London  was  empty,  a  law  of 
the  highest  importance,  a  law  which  retro- 
spectively inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  m^ny 
hundreds  of  respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which 
would  call  forth  the  strongest  passions  in 
every  town  from  Berwick  to  St.  Ives,  a  law 
which  must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  com- 
position of  the  House  itself.  Common  decency 
required  at  least  an  adjournment.  An  ad- 
journment was  moved:  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes 
to  eighty-nine.  The  question  was  then  put 
that  Sacheverell's  clause  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty- three  to  sixty-eight.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
immediately  moved  that  every  person  who, 
being  under  Sacheverell's  clause  disqualified 
for  municipal  office,  should  presume  to  take 
any  such  ofSce,  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  should  be  for  life  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  employment  whatever.  The 
Tories  did*  not  venture  to  divide.*  The  rules 
of  the  House  put  il  in  the  power  of  a  minority 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  bill  ,*  and  this  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  on 
which  that  power  would  have  been  with  great 
propriety  exerted.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of  that  age 
wer^  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  small 
number  of  members  can,  without  violating  any 
form,  retard  the  course  of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  bill, 
enlarged  by  Sacheverell's  and  Howard's 
clauses,  should  be  ingrossed.  The  most  vehe- 
ment Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Lords,  indeed, 
were  not  likely  to  regard  it  very  favourably. 
But  it  should  seem  that  some  desperate  men 
were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies  till  it 
should  pass,  nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of 
supply,  and  thns  to  place  the  Upper  House 
under  the  necessity  of  either  consenting  to  a 
vast  proscription  of  the  Tories  or  refusing 
to  the  government  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war.+  There  were  Whigs,  however, 
honest  enongn  to  wish  that  fair  play  should  be 
given  to  the  hostile  party,  and  prudent  enough 
to  know  that  an  advantage  obtained  by  violence 
and  cunning  could  not  be  permanent.  These 
men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week  should  be 
auffered  to  elapse  before  the  third  reading,  and 
carried  their  point.    Their  less  scrupulous  as- 


sociates complained  bitterly  that  the  good  cattse 
was  betrayed.    What  new  laws  of  war  were 
these?     Why  was  chivalrous  courtesy  to  be 
shown  to  foes  who  thought  no  stratagem  Im- 
moral, and  who  had  never  given  quarter? 
And  what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Parliament  ?    That 
law  knew  nothing  of  short  notifies  and  long 
notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full  houses.    It  was 
the  business  of  a  representatif  e  of  the  people  to 
be  in  his  place.      If  he  chose  to  shoot  and 
guzzle  at  his  country  seat  when   important 
business  was  under  consideration  at  Westmin- 
ster, what  right  had  he  to  murmur  because  more 
upright  and  laborious  servants  of  the  publle 
passed,  in  his  absence,  a  bill  which  appeared 
to  them  necessary  to  the  public  safety  ?    As 
however  a  postponementof  a  few  days  appeared 
to  bo  inevitable,  those  who  h%i  intended  to 
gain  the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now  dis- 
claimed that  intention.    They  solemnly  assured 
the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing  some 
displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  who  felt  much 
more  displeasure  than  he  showed,  that  they 
had  owed  nothing  to  snrprise,  and  that  they 
were  quite  certain  of  a  majority  in  the  fullest 
house.    Sacheverell  is  said  to  have  declared 
with  great  warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat 
on  the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken he  would  never  show  his  face  in  Parlia- 
ment again.     Indeed,  the  general  opinion  at 
first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day,- 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  fight  would 
be  a  hard  one.    The  mails  had  carried  out 
along  all  the  high*  roads  the  tidings  that,  on 
the  second    of  January,  the   Commons   had 
agreed  to  a  retrospective  penal  law  against  the 
whole  Tory  party,  and  that,  on  the  tenth,  that 
law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  from  Northumber- 
land  to  Cornwall.    A  hundred  knights  and 
squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mistletoe  and 
holly,  and  their  boards  groaning  with  brawn 
and  plum  porridge,  and  rode  up  post  to  town, 
cursing  the  short  days,  the  cold  weather,  the 
miry  roads  and  the  vlllanous  Whigs.      The 
Whigs,  too,  brought  np  reinforcements,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent;  for  the  clauses  were 
generally  unpopular,  and  not  without  good 
cause.    Assuredly  no  reasonable  man  of  any 
party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrender- 
ing to  the  Crown  all  the  municipal  franchises 
of  the  realm,  and,  with  those  franchises,  the 
power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.     Bat  in 
that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accom- 
plice.   If  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  whom  it 
was  now  proposed  to  punish  had,  when  the  tide 
of  royal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refased 
to  comply  with  the  wish .  of  their  Sovereign, 
they  would^have  been  pointed  at  in  the  street 
as  Roundhead  knaves,  preached  at   by .  the 
Rector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probably 
burned  in  effigy  before  their  own  doors.    That 
a  community  should  be  hurried   into  errors 
alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  h^  fe»r  of 


*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  2, 1689-90. 

t  Thus,  I  ibink,  must  be  undentood  some  remarkable 
wurds  in  a  letier  writien  by  William  to  Portland,  on  the 
day  after   t^achcvereira  bold   and  unexpected  move. 


William  calculates  the  amount  of  the  supplies,  and  then 
says,  "Sils  n'y  mettent  dea  conditions  tiuevaiii«»v«x, 
c*eat  une  bonne  afi&ire :  mais  lea  Wigges  sont  si  gloriaiuc^ 
d'avoir  vaincu  qu'iis  enireprendrou  touu" 
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anarcby  is  doubtlera  ft  greftt  evil.  Eat  the 
remedy  for  that  evil  is  not  to  punish  for  such 
errors  some  persons  who  have  merely  erred 
Vfiih.  the  rest,  and  who  have  since  repented 
with  the  rest.  Nor  ought  it  to  bare  been  for- 
gotten that  the  offeDders  against  whom  Sache- 
Tcrell's  clause  was  directed  bad,  in  1688,  made 
large  atonement  for  the  misconduct  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  in  1683.  They  had,  as  a 
class,  stood  up  firmly  against  the  dispensing 
power ;  and  most  of  them  had  actually  been 
turned  out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James 
for  refusing  to  support  his  policy.  It  is  not 
atrange  therefore  that  the  attempt  to  inflict  on 
all  these  men  without  exception  a  degrading 
punishment  should  have  raised  such  a  storm 
of  public  indignation  as  many  Whig  mcm^bers 
of  parliament  were  unwlUiug  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as 
the  muster  of  the  Tories  became  hourly 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness  of 
Sacheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased. 
They  found  that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a 
complete  victory.  They  must  make  some  con- 
cession. They  must  propose  to  recommit  the 
bill.  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to 
consider  whether  any  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  chief  offenders  and  the  mul- 
titudes who  had  been  misled  by  evil  example. 
But  as  the  spirit  of  one  party  fell  the  spirit  of 
the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  glowing  with 
resentment  which  was  but  too  jiTst,  were  re- 
solved to  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came ;  and,  before  the 
late  daybreak  of  that  season,  the  House  was 
crowded.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a  week. 
From  dawn  till  the  candles  bad  burued  down 
to  their  sockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order ; 
and  few  members  left  their  seats  except  for  a 
piinute  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of 
claret.  Messengers  ^ere  in  waiting  to  carry 
the  result  to  Kensington,  where  William, 
though  shaken  by  a  violent  cough,  sate  up  till 
midnight,  anxiously  expecting  the  news,  and 
writing  to  Portland,  whom  he  had  sent  on  an 
important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is 
defective  and  confused.  But  from  that  account 
it  appears  that  the  excitement  was  great. 
Sharp  things  were  said.  One  young  Whig 
member  used  language  so  hot  th%t  he  was  iu 
danger  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  Some  re- 
flections were  thrown  on  the  Speaker  for  allow- 


ing too  much  licence  to  his  own  friends.  Bat 
in  truth  it  mattered  little  whether  he  called 
transgressors  to  order  or  not.  The  House  had 
long  been  quite  unmanageable;  and  veteran 
members  bitterly  regretted  the  old  gravity  of 
debate  and  the  old  authority  of  the  chair.* 
That  Somers  disapproved  of  the  violence  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  may  be  inferred, 
both  from  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life, 
and  from  the  very  significant  fact  that,  though 
he  had  charge  of  the  Corpoption  Bill,  he  did 
not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  left  that  ungra- 
cious office  to  men  more  impetuous  and  less 
sagacious  than  himself.  He  did  not  however 
abandon  bis  allies  in  this  emergency,  but  spoke 
for  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  case.  The  House  -divided  several  times. 
On  the  first  division  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  voted  with  Sacheverell,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  against  him.  Still  the  battle  was 
stubbornly  kept  up ;  but  the  majority  increased 
from  five  to  ten,  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  Then  at  length,  after  * 
stormy  sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the  Whigs 
yielded.  It  was  near  midnight  when,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  the  Tories,  the 
clerk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  engrossed  the  odious  clauses 
of  Sacheverell  and  iioward.f 

Emboldened  by  this  great  victory,  the  Tories 
made  an  attempt  to  push  forward  the  Indem- 
nity Bill  which  had  lain  many  weeks  neglected 
on  the  table.J    But  the  Whigs,  notwithstand- 
ing their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority 
of  the  House ;  and  many  members,  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  unpopularity  which  they  would 
have  incurred  by  supporting  the  Sacheverell 
'  clause  and  the  Howard  clause,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  par- 
'  don.      They  still  propounded  their  favourite 
:  dilemna.    How,  they  asked,  was  it  possible  to 
defend  this  project  of  amnesty  without  con- 
I  demning  the  Revolution?    Could  it  be  con- 
'  tended  that  crimes  which  had   been    grave 
j  enough  to  justify  reistance  had  not  been  grave 
enough  to  deserve  punishment  7  And,  if  those 
crimes  were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  could 
justly  be  visited  on  the  Sovereign  whom  the 
Constitution  had  exempted  from  responsibility, 
on  what  principle  was  immunity  to  be  granted 
to  his  advisers  and  tools,  who  were  beyond  all 
doubt    responsible?     One  facetious  member 
put  this  argument  in  a  singular  form.  He  con- 
trived to  place  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a  paper 


*  <*Tfae  avthorliy  of  the  chair,  the  awe  and  reverence 
to  order,  and  the  due  method  of  debatea  being  irrecover- 
ably lost  by  the  ilisorder  and  tumultuousiieaa  of  the 
lloufse.'*— Sir  J.  Trevor  to  the  King,  Appendix  to  Dal- 
ly anple'a  Memoirs,  Part  il.  Book  4. 

t  Commons'  Journala,  Jan.  10, 1689-90.  I  have  done 
my  beat  to  frame  an  account  of  this  contest  out  of  very 
defective  materials.  Burnci'tt  narrative  contains  more 
blunders  than  Imes.  He  evidently  trusted  lo  his  memo- 
ry, and  was  completely  deceived  by  It.  My  chief  au- 
.tboriiies  are  the  Juurnals  ;  Grey's  Debates;  William's  j 
Letters  to  Portland  ;  the  Des|>atchea  of  Van  Citters;  a  ' 
]>tier  eonoeroing  the  Disabling  Clauses,  lately  oflTered 
to  the  House  of  (Jommons,  for  r^ulating  Corporations, 
1690;  The  True  Friends  to  Corporations  vindicated,  in 
an  answer  10  a  letter  concerning  the  Disabting  Clauses, 
ltf90;  and  some  queries  concemmgthe  Election  of  Mem- 
bers for  the  ensuing  Parliament,  1690.  I'o  this  last 
pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for 


Sacheverell  Clausf>.  See  also  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan. 
10. 1689-90,  and  the  Third  Part  of  the  Caveat  against  the 
Whigs,  1712.  William's  Letter  of  the  10th  oi  January 
ends  thus.  The  news  of  the  first  division  only  had 
reached  Kensington.  *MI  est  a  orient  onze  eures  de 
nuit,  ei  a  dix  eures  la  Chambre  Bisse  esioit  encore  en* 
semble.  Ainsi  je  ne  vous  puis  escrire  par  ceue  ordlnalr« 
Tissue  de  I'affkire.  Les  prevois  questions  les  Tories 
I'ont  emport^  de  cinq  vols.  Ainsi  voua  pouvez  voir  que 
la  chose  est  bien  disput^e.  J 'ay  st  greml  somiel,  et  mon 
toux  m'incomode  que  je  ne  vous  en  sdurez  dire  d'avan- 
tage.    Jusques  &  mourir  &  vous." 

on  the  same  night  Van  Citters  wrote  to  the  Sutns 
General.  The  debate,  he  said,  had  been  very  sharp. 
The  design  of  the  V\  higs.  whom  he  calls  the  Presbyte- 
rians, had  been  nothing  less  than  to  exclude  their  oppo- 
nents from  all  offices,  and  to  obuin  for  themselves  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  II,  1669-90^ 
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which,  ivlien  exftmiaed,  appeared  to  be  a  Bill  1 
of  Indemnity  for  Kin^  James,  with  a  Bneering  I 
preamble  about  the  mercy  which  had,  since  the 
BeyoIntioQ,  been  extended  to  more  heinous 
offenders,  and  about  the  indolgency  doe  to  n 
King,  who,  in  oppressing  his  people,  had  only 
acted  after  the  fashion  of  ail  Kings.* 

On  the  same  day  on  whicli  this  mock  Bill  of 
Indemnity  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  moved  that  the  House  should  go 
into  Gommitee  on  the  real  Bill.  The  Whigs 
threw  the  motion  out  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  .fifty-six.  They 
then  proceeded  to  resolve  that  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  delinquents  should  be 
ibrthwith  brought  in,  and  engrafted  on  the  Bill 
of  Iildemnity.f 

A  few  hours  later  a  vote  passed  that  showed 
more  clearly  than  any  thing  that  had  y 
taken  place  how  little  chance  there  was  that 
the  public  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted  by 
an  amnesty.  Few  persons  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Tory  party  than  Sir  Robert 
Sawyen  He  was  a  man  of  ample  fortune  and 
aristocratical  connexions,  of  orthodox  opinions 
aad  regular  life,  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer,  a  well  read  scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
little  pomposity,  a  good  speaker.  He  had  been 
Attorney-General  at  the  time  of  the  detection 
of  the  kye  House  Plot:  he  had  been  employed 
for  the  Crown  in  the  prosecutions  which 
followed  ;  and  he  had  conducted  those  prose- 
cutions with  an  eagerness  which  would,  in  our 
time,  be  called  cruelty  by  all  parties,  but  which, 
in  his  own  time,  and  to  his  own  party,  seemed 
to  be  merely  laudable  zeal.  His  friends  indeed 
asserted  that  he  was  conscientious  even  to 
gcrupulosity  in  matters  of  life  and  death :(  but 
this  is  an  eulogy  which  persons  who  bring  the 
feelings  of  a  nineteenth  century  to  the  stndy 
of  the  State  Trials  of  the  seventeenth  century 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding. 
The  best  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  this 
part  of  his  life  is  that  the  stain  of  innocent 
blood  was  common  to  him  with  almost  all  the 
eminent  public  men  of  those  evil  days.  When 
we  blame  him  for  prosecuting  Russell,  we  must 
not  forget  that  Russell  had  prosecuted  Stafford. 

Qreat  as  Sawyer's  offences  were,  he  had 
made  great  atonement  for  them,  he  had 
stood  op  manfully  against  Popery  and  despo- 
tism :  he  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber, 
positively  refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contra- 
vention of  Acts  of  Parliament :  he  had  resigned 
his  lucrative  office  rather  than  appear  in  West- 
miuEter  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the  dispen- 
sing power :  he  had  been  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  seven  Bishops ;  and  he  had,  on  the  day 
of  their  trial,  done  his  duty  ably,  honestly,  and 
fearlessly.  He  was  therefore  a  favourite  with 
High  Churchmen,  and  might  be  thought  to 
have  fairly  earned  bis  pardon  from  the  Whigs. 
Bat  the  Whigs  were  not  in  a  pardoning  mood; 
aad  Sawyer  was  now  called  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong. 


*  Narcisfus  LuUreirsDlarv,  Jan.  16,1690:  Van  atten 
to  the  Siaies  General .  Jan .  21  (31 ). 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  16, 1689-90. 


If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep 
in  the  worst  secrets  of  the  Bye  House  Plot, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  undertook  to  slay 
the  two  royal  brothers.    When  the  conspiTacy 
was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and 
was   outlawed.     The  magistrates  of  Leyden 
were  induced  by  a  bribe  to  deliver  him  np. 
He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an  English  ship, 
carried   to  London,  and  brought  before  the 
King's  Bench.     Sawyer  moved  the  Court  to 
award  .execution  on  the  outlawry.    Armstrong 
represented  that  a  year  had  not  yet  elapsed 
since  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  hj  an 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
an  outlaw  who  yielded   himself  within  the 
year  was  entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and 
to   put  himself  on   his   country.      To  this 
it  was    answered  that   Armstrong  had  not 
yielded  himself,  that  he  had  been  dragged  to 
the  bar  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to   claim  a   privilege  which   was    evidently 
meant  to  be  given  only  to  persons  who  volan- 
tarily  rendered  themselves  op  to  public  justice. 
Jeffreys  and  the  other  judges  unanimously 
overruled  Armstrong's  objection,  and  granted 
the  award  of  execution.    Then  followed  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes 
which,  in  those  times,  disgraced  our  Coart& 
The  daughter  of  the  unhappy  man  was  at  his 
side.    "  My  Lord,"  she  cried  out,  "  you  will 
not  murder  my  father.    This  is  murdering  a 
man."    "  How  now?"  roared  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice.    ^Who  is  this  woman  ?    Take  her.  Mar- 
shal.    Take  her  away."    She  was  forced  ont, 
crying  as  she  went,  "  God  Almighty's  judg- 
ments   light    on    you  I"      <«  God    Almigbty'i 
judgment,"  said  Jeffreys,  "will  light  on  trai- 
tors.    Thank    God,   I    am    clamour  proof.' 
When  she  was  gone,  her  father  again  insisted 
on  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  right.    "I 
ask,"  he  s^aid,  "  only  the  benefit  of  the  law.** 
"  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  j-ou  shall  bare 
it,"  said   the  judge.     "Mr.  Sheriff,  see  that 
execution  be  done  on  Friday  next    There  is 
the  benefit  of  the  law  for  yon."    On  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  Armstrong  was  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered ;  and  his  head  was  placed  over 
Westminster  Hall. J 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Jeffreys  excite, 
even  at  the  distance  of  so  many  years,  an 
indignation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be  jnst 
to  him.  yA  a  perfectly  dispassionate  inquirer 
may  perhaps  think  it  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  award  of  execution  was  illegal.  There 
was  no  precedent  *,  and  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  may,  without  any  straining, 
be  constnied  as  the  Court  construed  them. 
Indeed,  had  the  penalty  been  only  fine  or 
imprisonment,  nobody  would  have  seen  any 
thing  reprehensible  in  the  proceeding.  But  to 
send  a  man  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  without 
confronting  him  with  his  accusers,  without 
hearing  his  defence,  solely  because  a  timidity 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  innoceocs 
has  impelled  him  to  hide  -himself,  is  surely  a 


t  Roger  North's  Life  of  Guildford. 


.  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  In  the  colleciioo 
of  Suie  Triiib. 
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TioHfcioD,  if  not  of  way  written  law,  yet  of 
those  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought 
to  conform.  The  case  was  bronght  before  the 
Bouse  of  Commons.  The  orphan  daughter  of 
Armstrong  came  to  the  bar  to  demand  ven- 
geance ;  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Saw- 
yer was  fiercely  attacked  and  strenuously  de- 
fended. The  Tories  declared  that  he  appeared 
to  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  King,  and  to 
the  prisoner.  If  the  award  was  legal,  nobody 
was  to  blame  ;  and,  if  the  award  was  illegal, 
the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  Attorney  General, 
but  with  the  Judges.  There  would  be  an  end 
of  all  liberty  of  speech  at  the  bar,  if  an  advo- 
cate was  to  be  punished  for  making  a  strictly 
regular  application  to  a  Court,  and  for  arguing 
that  certain  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  certain  sense.  The  Whigs 
called  Sawyer  murderer,  bloodhound,  hang- 
man. If  the  liberty  of  speech  claimed  by 
advocates  meant  the  liberty  of  haranguing 
men  to  death,  it  was  high  time  that  the  nation 
should  rise  up  and  exterminate  the  whole  race 
of  lawyers.  "Things  will  never  be  well 
done,"  said  one  orator,  "  till  some  of  that  pro- 
fession be  made  examples."  "No  crime  to 
demand  execution  I"  exclaimed  John  Hampden. 
"  We  shall  be  told  next  that  it  was  no  crime 
in  the  Jews  to  cry  out '  Crucify  him.' "  A  wise 
and  just  man  would  probably  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  severity. 
Sawyer's  conduct  might  have  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  culpable  :  but,  if  an  act  of  Indem- 
nity was  to  be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  coo- 
duct  had  been  culpable.  The  question  was 
not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but  whether  bis 
guilt  was  of  so  peculiarly  black  a  dye  that  he 
ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacrifices  and 
services,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  the 
mercy  which  was  to  be  granted  to  many  thou- 
sands of  offenders.  This  question  calm  and 
impartial  judges  would  probably  have  decided 
in  bis  favour.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
he  should  be  excepted  (torn  the  indemnity,  and 
expelled  from  the  house.* 

On  the  morrow  the  bill  of  indemnity,  now 
transformed  into  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
was  again  discussed.  The  Whigs  consented  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whofc  House,  but 
proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  begin  its 
labonrs  by  making  out  a  list  of  the  offenders 
who  wer^to  be  proscribed.  The  Tories  moved 
the  previous  question.  The  House  divided ; 
and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety  votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy 
three.f 

The  king  watched  these  events  with  pain- 
fal  anxiety.  He  was  weary  of  his  crown.  He 
bad  tried  to  do  justice  to  both  the  contending 
parties;  but  justice  would  satisfy  neither. 
The  Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  dis- 
senters. The  Whigs  hated  him  for  protecting 
the  Tories.    The  amnesty  seemed  to  be  more 


I  remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he  irst 
recommended  it  from  the  throne.  The  last 
I  campaign  in  Ireland  bad  been  disastrous.  It 
j  might  well  be  that  the  next  campaign  would 
i  be  more  disastrous  still.  The  malpractices, 
I  which  had  done  more  than  the  exhalations  of 
the  marshes  of  Dundalk  to  destroy  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  English  troops,  were  likely  to  bs 
as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part  of  the 
administration  was  thoroughly  disorganized  ; 
and  the  people  were  surprised  and  angry 
because  a  foreigner,  newly  come  among  them, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  them,  had  not,  in  a  year, 
put  the  whole  machine  of  government  to 
rights.  Most  of  his  ministers,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  were  trying  to  get  up  addresses 
and  impeachments  against  each  other.  Yet  if 
he  employed  his  own  countrymen,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  a  general 
cry  of  rage  was  set  up  by  all  the  E.iglish  fac- 
tions. The  knavery  of  the  English  Gommis- 
sarait  had  destroyed  an  army :  yet  a  rumour 
that  he  intended  to  employ  an  able,  expe- 
rienced, and  trusty  Commissary  from  Holland 
had  excited  general  discontent.  The  king 
felt  that  he  could  not,  while  thus  sitnatec^ 
render  any  service  to  that  great  cause  to  which 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted.  Already  the 
glory  which  he  had  won  by  conducting  to  a 
successful  issue  the  most  important  enterprise 
of  that  age  was  becoming  dim.  Even  his 
friends  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  energy  which 
had  a  few  months  before  extorted  the  unwilling 
admiration  of  his  enemies.  But  he  would 
endure  his  splendid  slavery  no  longer.  ^  He 
would  return  to  his  native  country.  He  would 
content  himself  with  being  the  first  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  to  which  the  name  of  Orange 
was  dear.  As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost 
among  those  who  were  banded  together  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  As  for  the 
turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who  de- 
tested him  because  he  would  not  let  them  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  Mary  must  try  what  she 
could  do  with  them.  She  was  born  on  their 
soil.  She  spoke  their  language.  She  did  not 
dislike  some  parti  of  their  Liturgy,  which  they 
fancied  to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him 
seemed  at  best  harmless.  If  she  had  little 
knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had  what 
might  be  more  useful,  feminine  grace  and  tact, 
a  sweet  temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for 
every  body.  She  might  be  able  to  compose 
the  disputes  which  distracted  the  State  and 
the  Church.  Holland,  under  his  government, 
and  England  under  hers,  might  act  cordially 
together  against  the  common  enemy. 

He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  voyage.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
together  a  few  of  bis  chief  counsellors,  and 
told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron,  he  said, 
was  ready  to  convey  him  to  his  country.  He 
had  done  with  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
Queen  would  be  more  successful.    The  minis- 


*  ComcDOoa'  Jouraals,  Jan.  20,  1689-90;  Grey*!  De 
bales,  Jan.  Id  and  20. 

t  Common^s  Jouraals,  Jan.  21, 1639-90.  On  the  same 
day  William  wrote  thus  from  Kensington  to  Portland: 
«'  C'est  aujourd'hai  le  grand  jour  &  Teguard  du  Bill  of 
Indemnlte.  Selon  tout  ce  que  je  puis  aprendre,  il  j 
aunt  beauGOup  de  chaleur,  et  rlen  Mierminer;  et  dc  la 


manldre  que  la  chose  est  entnurr^,  II  n*y  a  point  d'apar- 
ence  oue  cette  affaire  viene  &  aucune  conclusion.  Et 
ainsi  II  se  pourolt  que  la^cession  fust  fort  courte;  n'ay. 
ant  plusd'argent&  esp^rer;  ellesespritss'digrlssenti'un 
centre  Tautre  de  plus  en  plus.'*  '1  hn^e  days  later  Van 
C liters  informed  the  States  General  that  the  excitemeni 
about  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  extreme. 
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ters  were  tbnnderBfruck.    For  once  all  qnar- 1 
rels  were  suspended.     The  Tory  Caermartben  I 
on  one  aide,  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  on  the  other,  I 
expostulated   and   implored  with   a  pathetic 
Tehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  states- 
men.   Many  tears  were  shed.     At  length' the 
King  wns  induced  to  gire  np,   at  least  for 
the  present,  his  design  of  abdicating  the  gov- 
ernment.    But  he  announced  another  design  ' 
which  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  give  dp.  | 
Since  he  was  still  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  j 
Bnglish  administration,  he  would  go  himself 
to  Ireland.    He  would  try  whether  the  whole 
royal  authority,   strenuously  exerted   on  the 
epot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be 
decided,  would  suffice  to  prevent  peculation  and 
to  maintain  discipline.'^ 

That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat 
to  Holland  long  continued  to  be  a  secret,  not 
only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  the  Queen.f 
That  be  had  resolved  to  take  the  command  of 
h'la  army  in  Ireland  was  soon  rumoured  all 
over  London.  It  was  known  that  his  camp 
furniture  was  making,  and  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  busied  in  construe  ting  a  house  of 
wood  which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in 
two  waggons,  and  to  be  set  up  wherever  His 
Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters.^  The  Whigs 
raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole  scheme. 
Not  knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that 
it  had  been  formed  by  William  and  by  William 
alone,  and  that  none  of  his  ministers  bad  dared 
to  advise  him  to  encounter  the  Irish  swords 
and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  it  had  been  suggested  by 
some  traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by  some  Tory  wbo 
bated  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  sprung 
from  the  Revolution.  Would  any  trne  friend  i 
hate  advised  His  Majesty,  Infirm  in  health  as  i 
be  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dan-  j 
gers  of  war,  but  to  the  malignity  of  a  climate  | 
which  had  recently  been  fatal  to  thousands  of ! 
men  much  stronger  than  himself?  In  private  ; 
the  King  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety  for 
bis  safety.  It  was  merely,  in  his  judgment, 
the  anxiety  which  a  hard  master  feels  lest  his 
slaves  should  become  unfit  for  their  drudgery. 
The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were  afraid 
to  lose  their  tool  before  they  had  done  their 
work.  ^'  As  to  their  iHendship,"  he  added, 
"  you  know  what  it  is  worth :"  His  resolution, 
be  told  bis  friend,  was  unalterably  fixed.  Every 
thing  was  at  stake ;  and  go  be  must,  even 
though  the  Parliament  should  present  an  ad- 
dress imploring  him  to  8tay.{ 

He  soon  learned  that  such  an  a  Jdress  would 
be  immediately  moved  in  both  Houses  and 


*  Burnpt,  11. 39;  M9.  Memoir  written  by  the  flratLord 
LoDsriale  in  the  Mackintosh  Papers. 

f  BUmoi,  11.  40 

$NaFcinD»  LnttreU's  niarj,  Januarv  and  February. 

f  William  toPonland,  Jan.  10(20;,  169U.  "Lea  Wi|es 
ont  peur  de  nie  perdre  trop  test,  avant  qu'll  n'ayent  fait 
avec  moy  ce  quMla  veutent:  car,  \wvt  leur  amiti6,  voua 
eavez  ce  qa'il  y  a  a  compter  iad«iaua  en  ce  paya  icy." 

Jjn.  14  (24).  "  Me  voiia  la  plus  eaibaiaaa^  du  monde. 
ne  sachant  quel  parti  prendre,  esiant  toujmirs  persuade 
que,  aandquej'allleen  IrUiiae,  I'on  n'y  falra  rlen  qui 
vaille.  Four  avoir  du  conaeil  en  ceue  affaire,  jen'en 
ay  point  aatiendre,  person  ne  n'ausant  dire  scasentl 
mens.  Et  Ton  commence  dej4  a  dire  ouvertement  que 
ce  soDt  dea  traitres  qui  m'ont  conseiild  de  prendre  ceito 
It  solution." 

Jan.  21  (31 )  **  Je  n*ay  encore  rien  dit,"— be  means  to 


supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  VHA^ 
party.  This  intelligence  satisfied  him  that  it 
was  time  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  would 
not  discard  the  Whigs :  but  be  would  give  them 
a  lesson  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 
He  would  break  the  chain  in  which  tbey 
imagined  that  tbey  had  him  fast.  He  would 
not  let  them  have  the  exclutiive  possession  of 
power.  He  would  not  let  them  perseeote  tfa» 
vanquished  party.  In  their  despite,  he  would 
grant  an  amnesty  to  his  people.  In  tbeir 
despite,  he  would  take  the  command  of  his 
army  in  Ireland.  He  arranged  his  plan  with 
characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and  secresy. 
A  single  Englishman  It  was  necessary  to  trust : 
for  William  was  not  sufliciently  master  of  our 
language  to  address  the  Houses  from  the  throne 
in  his  own  words ;  and,  on  very  important 
occasions,  his  practice  was  to  write  his  speech 
in  French,  and  to  employ  a  translator.  It  is 
certaia  that  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only,  the 
King  confided  the  momentous  resolution  which 
he  had  taken ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  person  was  Caermartben. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black 
Rod  knoeked  at  the  door  of  the  CommoDS. 
The  Speaker  and  the  members  repaired  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  on  the  throae. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Supply  Bill,  thanked 
the  Houses  for  it,  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Ireland,  and  prorogued  the  ParllameDt 
None  could  doubt  that  a  dissolution  would 
speedily  follow.  As  the  concluding  words, 
'*  I  have  thought  it  convenient  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  session,"  were  uttered,  the  Tories, 
both  above  and  below  the  bar,  broke  forth 
into  a  shout  of  joy.  The  King  meanwhile 
surveyed  bis  audience  from  Uie  throne  wiih 
that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
He  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  some  litUe 
vindictive  pleasure  in  annoying  those  who  had 
cruelly  annoyed  bim.  "  I  saw,"  he  wrote  to 
Portland  the  next  day,  "  faces  an  ell  long.  I 
saw  some  of  those  men  change  colour  with 
vexation  twenty  times  while  I  was  speaking."  f 

A  few  hours  after  the  prorogation,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Tory  members  of  ParliasMit 
had  a  parting  dinner,  together  at  the  Apollo 
Tavern  in  Fle^t  Street,  before  they  set  out  for 
their  counties.  They  were  in  better  temper 
with  William  than  they  had  been  since  his 
father  in  law  had  been  turned  out  of  Whitehall. 
They  bad  scarcely  recovered  from  the  joyful 
surprise  with  which  they  had  heard  it  annoao- 
ced  from  the  throne  that  the  session  was 
at  an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  dan- 
ger and  the  sense  of  their  deliverance  were 


the  Parliament^-''  de  mon  voyage  pour  l* Irlande.  £t 
je  ne  suia  point  encore  d4ierm^6  si  yen  parlerez :  mais 
jo  craiiis  que  nonotntant  J'aurea  une  Aorease  pour  n*y 
point  aller :  ce  qui  m'embarajsera  beaucoop,  puis  que 
c'eatune  necessity  absolue  que  j'y  aille." 

tr  William  to  PorUand,  Jan.  «8,  (Feb.  7J  1600;  Van 
Cittera  to  the  States  General,8ame  date ;  Evelyn^s  Piaiy; 
Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  37.  i  will  quote  William's  own 
worda  **  Vous  vairez  mon  hara^ue  iroprim^e :  ainsi  je 
nevous  endlrea  rien.  Etpourles  raieonaqoi  m'y  ont 
oblige,  je  les  reserverea  h  roue  lea  dire  jueques  a  Tostre 
reiour.  II  semble  oute  les  Toris  en  aoni  bien  aiae,  mais 
point  les  Wlggs  lis  estoient  tous  fort  aurpris  quand  je 
leur  pariois,  n'ayant  communique  mon  desHn  qu*a  una 
seule  personne.  Je  vis  des  visages  long  com  me  un  aane, 
cbange  de  douleui*  vingt  fois  pendant  que  je  pariois. 
Tous  ces  panicularli^i  jusques  &  vostre  hvureux  retour.** 
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^iin  ftMh.    Tlh^y  tMk«a  of  i«iMiriB«  to  Gvwtt 

Id  a  body  to  testify  their  gratitude:  bat  they 
vore  iodiioed  to  forego  their  intention ;  and  not 
without  oauee:  for  -a  great  orowd  of  aquiree 
after  a  roTol,  at  whioh  doubtless  neither  Ootober 
aor  claret  had  been  spared,  might  have  caused 
some  inconveDience  in  the  presence  chamber. 
6ir  John  Lowlhec,  who  in  wealth  and  influence 

vWas  infeiior  to  no  country  gentleman  of  that 
age,  was  deputea  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  to  the  palace.  He  spoke,  he  told  the 
King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentle- 
men. They  begged  His  Mi^^ty  to  be  assured 
that  they  would  in  their  counties  do  their  best 
to  serTo  him ;  and  they  cordially  wished  him  a 
safe  voyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  yietory,  a 
speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
Ihiring  the  following  week,  many,  who  had 
ACTor  shown  their  faces  in  the  circle  at  Saint 
James's  since  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand.  So  warmly  indeed  did  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites 
express  their  approbation  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  that  the  thoroughgoing  Jacobites 
were  much  disgusted,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  strange  blindness  whioh  seemed  to  have 
eome  on  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

All  the  acts  of  Willianl,  at  this  time,  indicated 
his  determination  to  restrain,  steadily  though 
gently,  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  con- 
eiliate,  if  possible,  the  good  will  of  the  Tories. 
Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown 
into  prison  for  treason  were  set  at  liberty  on 
bail.f    The  prelates  who  held  that  their  alle- 

'  glance  was  still  due  to  James  were  treated  with 
a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  fii)it 
of  Febnuiry  came,  the  day  on  which  those 
seelesiastics  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  were 
to  be  finally  deprived.  Several  of  the  suspended 
elergy,  after  holding  oot  till  the  last  moment, 
swore  Just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beg- 
gary. But  the  Primate  and  five  of  his  suffragans 
were  still  inflexible.  .They  consequently  for- 
feited their  bishopries;  but  Sancroft  was  in- 
formed that  the  King  bad  not  yet  relinquished 
the  hope  oi  being -able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ssnt  which  might  avert  the  necessity  of 
appointing  successors,  and  that  the  noigaring 
prelates  might  continue  for  the  present  to  reside 
in  their  palaces.  Their  receivers  were  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Grown,  and  continued  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees.}  Similar 
Indulgence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower 
rank.  Sherlock,  in  particular,  continued,  after 
his  deprivation,  to  live  unmolested  in  his  official 
mansion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving 
tii«  Parliament  The  writs  for  a  general  elec- 
tion went  out';  and  soon  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  a  fexment  Van  Citters,  who  had 
resided  in  England  during  many  eventful  years, 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  London  more 
violently  agitated.}  The  excitement  was  kept 
up  by  compositions  of  all  sorts,  flrom  sermons 


*  Erelyn'i  DUurr;  Cdrendon's  Dlwy.  Feb.  0, 1690;  Tan 
Ottaa  to  the  SuIm  General,  Jan.  81  (Veb.  10) ;  Lonsdab 
MS.  aaoted  by  Dalrymple. 

f  NardMos  Luttreirs  Diaiy. 

X  CUreodon'ii  Diavj,  Teb.  11, 1690. 

I  Van  atten  to  the  SUtes  QenenO,  Tebrnaiy  14  (M), 
1690;  ICTeljrn**  Diarr. 

I  WSUUta  to  Portland,  Yeh.  tt  (March  10),  1S9S;  Tan 
Gltter<«  to  the  States  QeDenl,  Xarah  4  (14);  Naidsiut 


nith  sixteen,  heads  down  ts  jiagUng  street  bal- 
lads, lasts  of  divisions  were,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the- 
information  of  constituent  bodies.  Two  of  these 
lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old  libraries.  One  of 
the  two,  circulated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the 
names  of  those  Tories  who  had  voted  against 
declaring  the  throne  vacant.  The  other,  circu- 
lated by  the  Tories,  contained  the  names  of 
those  Whigs  who  had  supported  the  SacheveroU 
clause. 

It  soon  became  dear  that  public  feeling  had 
undergone  a  great  change  during  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Convention  had  met ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  change  was, 
at  least  in  part,  the  natural  consequence  and 
the  just  punishment  of  the  intemperate  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  the  Whigs.  Of  the  citj 
of  London  they  thought  themselves  sure.  The 
Livery  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned  four 
sealous  Whigs  without  a  contest  But  all  the 
four  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ;  and 
by  that  clause  many  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill,  men  powerful 
in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the 
goldsmiths  followed  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
would  have  been  turned  with  all  indignity  out 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  out  of  the  Com- 
mon Council.  The  struggle  was  for  life  or 
death.  No  exertions,  no  artifices,  were  spared. 
William  wrote  to.  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of 
the  City,  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and  ' 
that,  as  they  went  on,  they  would  soon  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity  as  the 
Tories.  Four  Tories  however  were  returned, 
and  that  by  so  decisive  a  msjority,  that  the 
Tory  who  stood  lowest  polled  four  hundred 
votes  more  than  the  Whig  who  stood  highest  H 
The  Sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as  possi- 
ble the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a 
scrutiny.  But,  though  the  majority  was  dimi- 
nished, the  result  was  not  affected.f  At  West- 
minster, two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell 
clause  were  elected  without  a  contest**  .  But 
nothing  indicated  more  strongly  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  than  what  passed  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet 
observatory  over  the  gate  of  Trinity  College. 
Two  Tories  were' returned  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer, 
who  had,  but  a  few  davs  before,  been  excepted 
from  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity contain  curious  proofs  that  the  unwise 
severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  had 
raised  an  'enthusiastic  feeling  in  his  favour. 
Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this  remarkable 
fact  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great  phi- 
losopher, in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig 
party  justly  glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong 
and  revengeful  conduct  of  that  party  with  con- 
cern and  disapprobation.! t 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  havt 


Laltral1*e  Dfary. 

Vol.  m. 


f  Tan  Citters,  March  11  (21),  1689-90;  NaroiMW  Iaj^ 

*•  Tan  atton  to  the  Statee  Oen«ral,  Mareh  11  (U),  1690. 

ft  The  Totes  were  for  Sawyer  16&,  for  finch  141,  for 
Bennet,  whom  I  enppoee  to  hare  been  a  Whig.  87.  At  the 
Uniyenity  eTenr  roter  dellvem  hhi  rote  In  writing.  One 
of  the  Totet  giTen  on  this  oeonaton  !ii  In  the  following 
wordm  **  Henricns  JenkeM,  ox  amora  Juadtije,  eliglt  Tlrnai 
cosealilsitmnin  Kobartua  dawyar." 
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anajovflyhit'^BeirirMMorOttoaiokit.'*  AH 
Hie  leading  Whigs  however  obtained  seats,  with 
•ne  ezcepckm.  John  Hani]>dea  was  excluded, 
knd  was  regretted  oniy  by  the  most  inteleratit 
and  nnressonable  members  of  his  psrty.f 

The  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  afanest 
•▼ery  department  of  the  ezeontite  goTemment, 
»  ohange  corresponding  to  the  change  which 
the  general  election  was  making  in  the  compo- 
Bition  of  the  legislatare.  Still,  however,  he  did 
not  think  of  forming  what  is  now  called  a 
mioistry.  He  still  reserred  to  himself  more 
•specially  the  direction  of  foreign  affkirs;  and 
he  superintended  with  minute  attention  all  the 
prepanittons  for  the  approaching  campaign  in 
Ireland  In  his  confidential  letters  he  oom- 
plsiaed  that  he  had  to  perform,  with  little  or 
fee  assistance,  the  task  of  organiting  the  dis- 
organised  military  establishments  of  the  king^ 
dom.  The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy ;  but  it 
teust  be  done ;  for  everything  depended  on  it.{ 
In  general,  the  government  was  still  a  govern- 
nent  by  independent  departments;  and  in 
ftlmost  every  department  Whigs  and  Tories 
irere  still  mingled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  old 
proportions.  The  Whig  element  bad  decidedly 
predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element  pre- 
dominated, though  not  very  decidedly,  in  1690. 

Halifax  had  laid  down  the  Privy  Seal.  It 
was  offered  to  Chesterfield,  a  Tory  who  had 
voted  tn  the  Convention  for  a  Regency.  Bat 
Chesterfield  refosed  to  quit  his  country  house 
•nd  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  Court  and 
the  Council  Chamber ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was 
put  into  Commission.}  Caermarthen  was  now 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to 
the  management  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
uent  The  white  staff,  and  the  immense  power 
which  accompanied  the  white  sU'ff,  William  was 
still  determined  never  to  entrust  to  any  subject 
Caermarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord 
Presideht ;  but  he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  Saint  James's  Palace  which  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  He  had,  daring  the  preceding  year, 
pleaded  m  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom 
appearing  at  the  Council  Board;  and  the  plea 
%ras  not  without  foundation :  for  his  digestive 
•rgans  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which 


•  Tmi  atUn  to  fho  StiitM  QwcMnl,  UMmh  18  (28),  1600. 

fit  if  aaoting  to  Me  hov  abninUy  for««gn  mib- 
phleteen,  IgnoriLnt  of  the  real  state  of  things  In  Kngiand, 
•xa^eratea  the  Importance  of  John  Hampden,  whose  name 
they  oould  not  mell.  In  a  French  Dlak>KQe  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  Gnont  of  Monmouth.  William  lajs,  '*  JSnfcrs 
•as  membres  do  la  Chambre  Basse  etoit  an  certain  homme 
banly.  opinl&tre,  et  tili  k  Texo^  poor  iM  ertenee;  on 
IVnypeUs  KmiMten,  igstement  daa^erenz  par  son  eepritet 
far  son  cridU.  .  .  .  Je  no  tronvajr  point  da  chemin  plus 
eunrt  pour  me  dillrrer  de  cette  trsTerse  que  de  casser  le 
parlement)  en  eonvoquer  un  autre,  et  empeseher  que  oet 
Bommii,  qni  me  ftieolt  Unt  d'omhrages,  ne  fttst  nomni« 
poor  un  dee  deputes  au  nooTel  parlamenf  "  AinsL," 
says  the  Ghost,  '*oette  cassation  de  parlement  quialkit 
tant  de  bruit  et  a  prodult  tant  de  rotsonnemens  et  de 
sptettlations,  n'estoit  que  po«r  esfllare  Bmbdea.  BCals 
tm  estolt  si  adrait  et'sl  a6l«,  comment  as-tu  pu  trouTer  le 
tnoyen  de  le  ikire  exdare  dn  nombre  dea  dfiputai7**  To 
this  very  sensible  question  the  King  answers,  **Il  m'a 
hdtu  ftire  d*6trangt9S  manoeuTrss  pour  en  reolr  a  boat" 
— L'Oubre  do  Monmouth.  1690. 

t  "  A  pr&»ent  tout  d6pendra  d*Qn  bon  suoede  en  IHande ; 
et  k  qnoy  il  fitat  que  je  m'aplique  enlidrement  poor  rlgler 
le  mieux  qoe  Je  puis  tontte  choe*.  .  .  .  .  Je  tous  aasenre 
^ne  Je  n'ay  pas  pou  sur  les  brea.  estant  austi  miU  aaslst^ 
que  ie  sols.**— WillUm  to  Portland.  Jan.  28  (Feb.  7),  1090. 

I  Van  attem,  Vvb.  14  (24),  1<}89-U0;  Memoir  of  the  Earl 
•f  Chesterfield,  by  hlnifelfi  Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  I^b. 


CeBigt  of  nyddfifls:  Hi 
oomplezion  was  livid:  his  frame  was  neagn; 
and  Ins  Ihoe,  hsndsone  and  iateUectoal  as  it 
Whs,  had  a  haggard  look  which  indieatei  the 
restlecsiiefls  of  pain  as  weU  as  tlie  itsUessDcsi 
of  ambttion.f  As  soon*  however,  as  he  vss 
once  more  minteter,  he  applied  himself  stream 
ouslj  to  bnsinesB,  and  toUed,  ererj  day,  and 
all  day  long,  with  an  energy  which  amaied* 
every  body  who  saw  his  ghastly  oeuntenaiMt 
and  tottering  gait. 

l%oagh  he  eould  not  obtain  for  himself  the 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  bis  influence  at  the 
Treasury  was  great.  Monmouth,  the  first 
Commissioner,  and  Delimiers,  the  ChanoeUsr 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  viMeat 
Whigs  in  England,  quitted  their  seats.  On 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  it  appeaffed 
that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  i& 
common.  The  volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  that 
he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  fiuaocief^ 
seems  to  have  taken  ne  personal  offence  at  be* 
iag  removed  from  a  place  which  he  never  ought 
to  have  occupied.  He  thankA&Uy  accepted  a 
pension,  which  his  profkise  habits  made  aeeea* 
sary  to  him,  and  stall  continued  to  attend  coon- 
cils,  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  tbs 
duties  of  a  Lord  of  tfie  Bedchamber.**  He 
also  tried  to  malce  himself  useAil  in  nilitaiy 
business,  which  he  nnderstood,  if  not  well,  yet 
better  than  most  of  his  brother  nobles ;  and  he 
professed,  during  a  few  months,  a  great  regard 
for  Caermarthen.  Delamere  was  in  a  very  dif* 
ferent  mood.  It  was  in  vain  th«t  his  servieei 
were  overpaid  with  honours  and  riches.  Hs 
was  created  Earl  of  Warrington.  He  oV 
tained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could  bs 
discovered  belonging  to  Jesuite  in  five  or  sii 
counties.  A  demand  made  by  him  on  aoeoaut 
of  expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revoi' 
lotion  was  allowed ;  and  he  carried  with  bia 
into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotis 
exertions  a  large  sum,  which  the  State  eould 
ill  spare.  But  his  eager  was  not  to  be  so  ai^ 
peased ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  lifb  he  continued 
to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  and  his  psr^  had  been  treated,  ff  . 

Sir  John  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  ths 
Treasury,  and  was  the  person  on  whom  Caer* 
marthon  ohiefly  relied  for  the  conduct  of  the 


S;Oh«sterileldloHaUftx,FehL&    The^ditarofUMletien 

of  the  second  Barl  of  Gheeterfield,  not  allowing  for  the 
change  of  if^le,  has  misplaced  this  correspondence  by  a 

^Tv»  GMten  to  the  Slitea  OsMnO,  BMl  U  <si),  1000. 

I  A  strange  peouUarlty  of  bis  eonstitutlon  is  meotioDed 
In  sn  account  of  him  which  was  published  a  fie>w  months 
after  his  death.  See  the  volume  entitled  "Llres  and 
CharacCers  of  the  moat  lUostrloua  Fenoa^  British  and 
S^oreign,  who  died  in  the  year  1712." 

**  Monmouth's  pension  and  the  good  undenttanding 
between  him  and  the  Oonrt  axe  mentioned  In  a  letter 
ttom  a  JaeoUta  agent  in  Snglaad,  which  is  !■  tha  ArobiTia 
ot  the  French  War  Office.    The  date  is  April  8  (ISX  l^^- 

tt  The  grants  of  land  obtained  \tj  Doamerp  are  meo 
tloned  by  Karchisns  Luttrell.  It  appears  from  the  Trea 
tury  LeUer  Book  of  leso  that  Delamere  oontiBaed  to  dan 
the  yovaroqient  for  money  after  his  retirement  As  to  hii 
geoarsl  character  tt  would  not  bd  safe  to  trust  the  repre- 
sentations of  satirists.  Bat  his  ^wn  writings,  sad  the 
admisdons  of  the  divine  who  preached  his  fUueral  sertnon, 
show  that  his  temper  was  not  the  rawt  gentle.  Clarendon 
remarks  (Bee.  1?,  ISSS)  that  a  little  thing  nifll«ed  to  pot 
Lord  Delamere  into  a  paedon.  In  the  poem  entitled  the 
King  of  Hearta,  Delamere  is  described  aa— 

'*  ▲  fmUbm  maUooateat  evea  vksa  prefter*^" 
BlreooBtenanoe  fUralshed  a  ael^t  fbr  aatlrr : 
**  m»  bedtac  l«oki  a  «led  ibneMd  iOmw  r 
And  eav7  alto  eafraved  qpea  kirn  bnw*" 
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•iiB«if  of  Ae  Uanm  of  OomiMfM, 
Lovelier  vas  »  ttaa  of  aaoioikt  <UiW»t,  udp 
pie  etIatO)  uid  great  paiiianMntery  intonst 
Tbosgb  not  an  old  man,  ho  waa  aa  old  aonator: 
fbr  ho  had,  boforo  ho  waa  of  age,  soooooded  hii 
ftfkher  as  knigfat  of  the  ahiro  for  Voatmoroland. 
lA  troth  the  roproeoatation  of  Woatmoroland 
ma  almost  as  nmoh  one  of  the  hevodilamoats 
of  the  Loir^er  ftaaily  as  Lowther  HalL  Sir 
Mn's  abiHtioe  weto  respestabia ;  his  mannefs, 
though  sarcastieaUy  notieed  in  oootanporary 
lampoons  as  too  fonaal,  mr^  •imiieiit\7  oour- 
laoas  c  his  porsoaal  oooragt  >i«.  vae  hu,!  too 
ready  to  prove:  his  morals  were  irroproaoh- 
ahta:  his  timo  was  divided  hetweoD  respeethMe 
labours  and  respeotablo  plsasiipes:  his  chief 
bosiiMss  was  to  attend  the  House  of  Oommons 
and  to  preside  on  the  Benoh  of  Joatioe:  his 
fbTovrite  amuseaMots  were  reading  and  garden- 
lag.  In  opinioas  he  was  a  Tory  moderate  Tory. 
Hewaa  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
to  the  Setabtisbed  Chjoroh:  but  he  had  oon* 
tmmd  in  the  Rerolution :  he  had  no  miagiYings 
touohing  the  title  of  William  and  Mary :  he  had 
nrom  allegiaace  to  them  without  any  mental 
raservation;  and  he  appears  to  hare  strietly 
iMpt  hisoath.  Between  him  and  Caermarthen 
there  was  a  oloae  eonneotion.  They  had  acted 
together  eordiaUy  in  the  Northern  inanrreotiim ; 
and  they  agreed  in  their  politioal  views,  as 
nearly  as  a  very  ounaing  statesman  and  a  very 
honest  oouatry  gentleman  could  be  ezpeeted  to 
a|p!ee.*  By  Oaermarthen's  influenoe  Lowther 
was  now  raised  to  one  of  the  most  important 
plaoes  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately  it  was 
a  place  requiring  qualities  very  different  from 
Hiose  which  saffioe  to  make  a  valuable  oounty 
isember  and  cbaitman  of  quarter  sessions.  The 
tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  suffidontly  ready,  nor  was  his  temper 
•uflleiently  oallaos  for  his  post.  He  had  neither 
adroitness  to  pany,  nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the 
gibes  and  reproadies  to  which,  in  his  new  cha* 
Meter  of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  ex* 
posed.  There  was  also  something  to  be  done 
which  he  was  too  sorupulous  to  do ;  something 
wl^ich  had  never  been  done  by  Wolsey  or  Bur* 
Isigh;  something  which  has  never  been  done 
by  any  English  stateeman  of  our  generation; 
hut  whieb,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  time  of  Qeorge  the  Third,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  business  of  a 
ninister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England  still 
remains  to  be  written.  No  sul^ect  has  called 
forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vitupera- 
tion and  stinging  sarcasm.  Three  generations 
of  serious  and  of  sportive  writers  wept  and 
laughed  over  the  venality  of  the  senate.  That 
Tonality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  ana- 
thematized from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on 
the  stage;  was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant 
verse,  and  by  BoUngbroke  in  stately  prose,  by 
Swift  with  savage  hatred,  and  by  Gay  with 
festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories  and 
WhigSy  of  Johnson  and  Akeuside,  of  Smollett 


k  Mr  notion  of  towthor*!  dawMtor  has  bami  chMr 
onA  tram  tiwo  paperi  ▼rltten  by  himself,  one  of  which 
DM  been  priotcd,  though  I  belieTe  ftot  pablished.  A  copy 
Of  tiw  other  In  among  the  Stiiekintmh  MSB.  SosMthlnir  I 
have  taken  fion  ooatomponury  laane.  That  LowOier 
mt€  too  madly  to  oxpota  Us  iiie  iu  f  xivate  onooontan  is 


aadnBl«nff,oonMmtadtoairtf  «ie.6fy.  But 
nose  of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  the  phenomena,  or  to 
traee  them  to  the  real  causes. 

Sometimei-  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  de« 
pravi^  of  a  particular  minister:  but,  when  ha 
had  been  drimn  froai  power«  and  when  those 
who  had  most  loudly  aoeusad  him  governed  in 
his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  oblige  of  men 
had  produced  no  ohange  of  system.  Sometimes 
the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  degeneracy  oi  the 
national  character.  Lnxuiy  and  cupidity,  it 
was  said,  had  fo^iduoed  in  our  country  the  same 
effect  which  they  had  produced  of  old  in  the 
Boman  republic.  The  modem  Englishman  was 
to  the  Englishman  Of  the  eizteeuth  century 
what  YeiirBs  and  Curio  were  to  Bentatus  and 
FaJbrieius^  Those  who  held  this  language  were 
as  ignoffant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent. A  man  of  sense  *would  have  perceived 
that,  if  the  English  of  the  time  of  George  the 
Second  had  reaUy  been  more  sordid  and  disho-  . 
nest  than  their  forefathers,  ti&e  deterioration 
would  not  have  shown  itself  in  one  place  alone. 
The  progress  of  judicial  venality  and  of  officii 
venidity  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  parliamentary  venality.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  while  the  legislature 
was  becoming  more  and  more  venal,  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  public  offices  were  becoming 
purer  and  purer.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  irere  undoubtedly  more  mercenary  in 
the  days  of  flardwioke  and  Pelham  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.  But  the  Ohancellors  of 
the  Tudors  took  plate  and  jewels  from  suitors 
without  scruple  or  shame ;  and  Hardwicke 
would  have  oonunitted  for  contempt  any  suitor 
who  had  dared  to  bring  him  a  presenj;.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  for- 
tunes by  the  sale  of  plaoes,  tities,  and  pardons ; 
and  Pelham  would  have  ordered  his  servants  to 
turn  out  of  his  house  say  man  who  had  offered 
him  money  for  a  peerage  or  a  oommissionership 
of  customs.  It  is  evident,  theref<Mre,  that  t2)e 
prevalenoe  of  corruption  in  the  Parliament 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  general  depravation  of 
morals.  The  taint  was  local :  we  must  look  for 
some  local  cause ;  and  such  a  cause  will  without 
difficulty  be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  rarely  interfered  with  the  executive 
administration.  The  Speaker  was  charged  not 
to  let  ^e  members  meddle  with  matters  of 
State.  If  any  gentieman  was  very  troublesome 
he  was  cited  before  the  Privy  Cpuncil,  interro- 
gated, reprimanded,  and  sent  to  meditate  on  his 
undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower.  The  Commons 
did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  kecpi'^f 
their  deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  strang- 
ers, by  making  it  a  crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors 
what  had  passed  within  doors.  But  these  pre- 
cautions were  of  small  avail.  In  so  large  an 
assembly  there  were  always  talebearers  ready 
to  cany  the  evil  report  of  their  brethren  1o  the 
palace.  To  oppose  the  Court  was  therefore  a 
servioe  of  serious  danger.    In  those  days,  of 


■oAeWaCly  proved  by  the  ftct  that,  when  he  was  Firet 
Lord  of  the  Treesaiy.  he  accepted  a  challen^^e  from  h 
eoitom  house  officer  whom  he  faaddlimi>'fl«sd.  There  wa.-  m 
dnel ;  and  Lowther  was  neverely  wounded.  This  event  Is 
aentianed  in  Luttr«U*s  Dlaiy,  April  1090. 
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•oarse,  fiiere  wm  Vlfle  or  to  livytDf^  of  toIoa 
For  an  honest  man  was  not  to  bo  bonght;  and 
It  was  much  cheaper  to  intimidate  or  to  ooevoe 
a  knave  than  to  buy  him. 

Vor  a  Tery  different  reason  there  has  beeniio 
direct  baying  of  rotes  within  the  memory  «f 
the  present  generation.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  now  sapreme  in  the  State,  b«t  is  ao- 
coantable  to  the  nation.  Sren  those  menbers 
who  are  not  chosen  by  large  oonstitneBt  bodies 
are  kept  in  awe  by  pnblio  opinion.  Ereiy 
thing  is  printed:  every  thing  is  discussed: 
ereiy  materia!  word  nttered  in  debate  is  read 
by  a  million  of  people  on  the  morrow.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  an  Important  cUridon,  the 
lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scanned  and  analysed  in  every  town  from  Ply- 
month  to  Inremess.  If  a  name  be  found  where 
it  ought  not  to  be,  the  apostate  is  oertai#lo  be 
reminded  in  sharp  language  of  the  promises 
which  he  has  broken  and  pf  the  professions 
which  he  has  belied.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
best  way  in  which  a  goremment  can  secure  the 
support  of  a  minority  of  the  repcesentalire 
body  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments 
ceased  to  be  controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and 
the  time  when  they  began  to  be  constantly  and 
effectually  controlled  by  public  opinion  there 
was  a  long  interval.  After  the  Restoration,  no 
government  ventured  to  return  to  those  methods 
by  which,  before  the  civil  war,  the  freedom  of 
deliberation  had  been  restrained.  A  member 
could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his 
harangues  or  his  votes.  He  might  obstruct  the 
passing  of  bills  of  supply:  he  might  arraign 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country:  he 
might  lay  on  the  table  articles  of  impeachment 
against  all  the  chief  ministers ;  and  he  ran  not 
the  smallest  risk  of  being  treated  as  Morrice 
had  been  treated  bv  Elisabeth,  or  Eliot  by 
Charles  the  First  The  senator  now  stood  in  no 
awe  of  the  Court.  Nevertheless  all  the  de- 
fences behind  which  tlie  feeble  Parliaihents  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  entrenched  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  prerogative  were 
not  only  still  kept  up,  but  were  extended  and 
strengthened.  No  politician  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  these  defences  were  no  longer  need- 
ed for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to 
serve  a  purpose  xerj  different  The  rules  which 
had  been  originally  designed  to  secure  faithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
Sovereign,  now  operated  to  secure  unfaithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  and  proved  much  more  effectual  for  the 
latter  end  than  they  had  ever  been  for  the  for- 
mer. It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that,  in 
a  legislative  body  emancipated  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  restraints  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  legislative  body  which  feared  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  the  public,  there  should  be 
corruption. 

The  plague  spot  began  to  be  viable  and  pal- 
pable in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the 
boldest  and  fiercest  of  the  wicked  Five,  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  patriot  whom 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison, 
might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's 
note.  Clifford's  example  was  followed  by  bis 
successors.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  that  a 
Parliament  rtsembled  a  pump.    Often,  the  wits 


MM,  when  a  pump  appem  to  be  dry,  if  a'my 
small  quaatity  of  water  is  poored  ia,  a  giett 
quantl^  of  water  gashes  e«t:  and  so,  when  a 
Parilament  appears  to  be  niggardly,  tea  thou- 
sand pounds  judiciously  .giren  in  bribes  will 
often  produce  a  million  in  sappttes.    The  erii 
was  not  diminished,  nay,  it  was  aggravated,  by 
that  Revolution  which  freed  onr  ooontry  from 
so  many  other  evfls.    The  House  of  Comauais 
was  now  more  powerful  than  ev«r  i^  agsinst 
the  Crown,  and  yet  was  not  mote  strictly  re- 
sponsible than  formerly  to  the  nation.    The 
goremment  had  a  new  motiva  for  baying  the 
memb«frs ;  abd  the  members  had  no  new  motive 
for  refusing  to  sell  tliemselves.   William,  indeed, 
had  an  averrion  to  bribery :  he  resolved  to  ab- 
stain tipom  it;  and,  during  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  he  kept  his  resolution.     Unliappily  the 
events  of  that  year  did  not  eneonra^  hhn  to 
persevere  in  his  good  intentiona.     As  soon  ts 
Caermarthen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
ternal adminietration  of  the  realm,  a  complete 
change  took  place.     He  was  in  troth  no  novioe 
in  the  art  of  purchasing  votes.     He  had,  six- 
teen years  before,  suc^eded  Glitford  at  the 
Treasury,  had  inherited  CUfford*s  taetics,  hsd 
improved  upon  them,  ^}iid  had  employed  them 
to  an  extent  which  would  have  amased  the  in- 
ventor.   From  the  day  on  whioh  Caermartiiea 
was  called  a  second  time  to  tha  ohlef  dirsetiea 
of  affairs,  parliamentary  oormption  continacd 
to  be  practised,  with  soaroely  any  intermissioa, 
by  a  long  succession  of  statesmen,  till  the  doss 
of  the  American  war.    Neither  of  the  great 
English  parties  can  justly  charge  the  other  with 
any  peculiar  guilt  on  this  account     The  Tories 
were  the  first  who  introduced  the  system  sad 
the  last  who  clung  to  it:  but  it  attained  its 
greatest  vigour  in  tiie  time  of  Whig  ascendency. 
The  extent  to  which  pariiamentary  support  wis 
bartered  for  money  cannot  be  with  any  preei- 
sion  ascertained.     But  it  seema  probable  thst 
the  number  of  hirelings  was  greatly  exaggerated 
by  vulgar  report  and  was  never  large,  though 
often  sufficient  to  ton  the  aoale.  on  importairt 
divisions.     An  unprincipled   minister  eageriy 
accepted  the  serrices  of  these  meroenaries.  Aa 
honest  minister  relaotantly  submitted,  tint  ths 
sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to  what  he  consid- 
ered as  a  shameful  and  odious  extortion.    Bat 
during  many  years  ereiy  minister,  whatever 
his  personal  character  mij^t  be,  consented,  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly,  to  manage  tbS  Parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  whioh  the  Parliament  could 
then  be  managed.    It  at  length  beoame  as  noto- 
rious that  there  was  a  market  for  Totes  at  the 
Treasnry  as  that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle 
in  Smithfleld.    Numerous  demagogues  out  of 
power  declaimed  against  this  vile  tnffio:  but 
every  one  of  those  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind 
of  fotality  to  engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at  least 
to  connive  at  it    Now  and  then  perhaps  a  msa 
who  had  romantic  notions  of  public  virtue  re- 
fused to  be  himself  the  paymaster  of  tJie  cor- 
rupt crew,  and  averted  his  ^yw  while  his  less 
scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he  knew 
to  be  indispensable,  and  yet  felt  to  be  degrad- 
ing.   But  the  instances  of  this  prudery  were 
rare  indeed.    The.  doctrine  generally  received, 
even  among  upright  and  honourable  poUtieiaos, 
was  that  it  whs  shamefril  to  receive  bribes,  bat 
that  it  was  necessary  to  distribnta  than.    It  ii 
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greatest  height  daring  the  ndmioistration  of 
Henry  Pelham,  a  stateemaa  of  good  intentiena, 
9t  spotless  morals  in  priTato  life,  and  of  exem- 
plavy  disiaterestediiess.  It  is  not  diffioult  to 
gness  hy  what  argumeata  he  and  other  well 
neaning  men,  who*  like  hin,  followed  the  fash- 
ion of  their  age,  quieted  their  eoBseienoes.  No 
aaanist,  however  setere,  has  denied  that  it  bmj 
be  a  duty  to  give  what  it  is  a  orime  to  take. 
li  was  infamoiis  ia  JefErejs  to  demaod  money 
fir  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he 
tried  at  Dorohester  and  Taonton.  But  it  was 
aot  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laadable»  in  the  kina* 
men  and  ftiends  of  a  priseaer  to  oontribnte  of 
their  sobetanee  in  order  to  make  up  a  parse  for 
Jeffrsys.  The  Bailee  rover,  who  threatened  to 
bastinado  a  Christian  oaptive  to  death  unless  a 
ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious  ruffian. 
But  to  ransom  a  Christian  oaptive  from  a  Bailee* 
rever  was,  not  merely  an  innooeat,  but  a  highly 
meritorious  act.  It  would  be  improper  in  suoh 
eases  to  use  ^e  word  eorruption.  Those  who  re- 
eeite  the  filthy  luore  are  corrupt  already.  He 
iriu)  bribes  them  does  not  make  them  wicked :  he 
inds  them  so;  and  he  merely  prevents  their 
evil  propensities  fimm  j^roduoing  evU  effeots. 
Aaid  mi^t  not  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  de- 
fenoe  of'  a  minister  who,  when  no  other  expedi- 
ent would  avail,  paid  greedy  and  lowminded 
ami  not  to  ruin  their  oenntry  ? 
.  It  was  by  some  suoh  reasomng  as  this  that 
the  somples  of  William  were  overoome.  Honest 
Bnmet,  with  the  unoourtly  courage  which  dis- 
tinguished  him,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  King.  «' Nobody,"  William  answered^ 
*•  hates  bribery  more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do 
with  a  set  of  men  who  must  be  managed  in  this 
vile  way  dr  not  at  all.  I  must  strain  a  point; 
sr  the  country  is  lost."* 

It  was  neof  ssaiy  for  the  Lord  President  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the 
pweehase  of  members ;  and  Lowther  was  both 
too  awkward  and  too  sempulous  to  be  such  an 
agent.  But  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy 
were  united  in  a  high  degree  was  without  diffi- 
enlty  found.  This  was  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
Bir  John  Trevor,  who  had  been  Bpeaker  in  the 
single  Parliament  held  by  James.  High  as 
Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,  there  were 
people  who  could  still  remember  him  a  strange 
looking  lawyer's  clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him  was 
likely  to  forget  him.  For  his  grotesqae  features 
and  his  hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the 
leadi  of  carieatnre.  His  parts,  which  were 
quiek  and  vigorous,  had  enabled  him  early  to 
master  the  science  of  chicane.  Oambling  and 
betting  were  his  amusements ;  and  out  of  these 
amusements  he  contrived  to  extract  much  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  his  profession.  «For  his 
opinion  on  a  question  arising  out  of  a  wager  or 
a  game  at  chance  had  as  much  authority  as  a 
judgment  of  any  court  in  Westminster  Hall. 
He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  boon  companions 
vhom  Jeffreys  hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin  friend- 
ship over  the  bottle  at  night,  and  cursed  and 


•  Buroet,  U.  76. 

t  Hoger  North's  Life  of  Guildlbrd. 

J  Till  Mmw  yeara  after  this  time  th«  FInt  Lord  of  tho 
9wmmrf  was  alwajrg  the  man  of  faigbeat  rank  at  the 
$mx±.   Ihos  Mnnmoothi  Dalwnaiie  and  QodoIpUn  took 


reeiled  in  eovrt  on  the  morrow*  Under  sneh  n 
teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  became  a  proficient  in 
that  peouliar  kind  of  rhetoric  which'  had  ea)i« 
vened  the  trials  of  Baxter  and  of  Alice  Lisle. 
Repevt  Indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matches 
between  the  Chanoellor  and  his  friend,  in  which 
the  disciple  hi^  been  not  less  voluble  and 
scurrilous  than  the  masmc.  Theee  contests, 
however,  <Md  not  take  place  tiU  the  younger 
adventurer  had  attained  riches  and  dignities 
such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the 
patronage  which  had  raised  him.f  Among 
High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  note* 
rieus  want  of  principle,  had  at  this  time  a  cer- 
tain popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have  owed 
chiefly  to  their  conviction  that,  however  insin* 
cm*e  he  might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the 
dissenters  was  genuine  and  hearty.  There  wa« 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  House  of  Commons  in. 
which  the  Tories  had  a  msjority,  he  might 
easily,  with  the  support  of  the  Courts  be  chosen, 
Speaker.  He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his 
old  post,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
willingly  undertook  Uiat  secret  and  shameful 
office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether  unqua* 
lified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  appointment  was  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  mark  of  royal  gratitude  for 
the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  tha 
attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  his  Whig  friends,  and  especially  of  his 
son. 

Oodolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury; 
why,  we  are  not  informed.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  dissolution  and  the  result  of  thd 
general  election  must  have  given  him  pleasure. 
For  his  political  opinions  leaned  towards  Tory- 
ism ;  and  he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some 
things  which,  though  not  very  heinous,  stood  in 
need  of  an  indemnity.  It  is  probable  that  be 
did  not  think  it  Compatible  with  his  personal 
dignity  to  sit  at  the  board  below  Lowther,  who 
was  in  rai^k  his  inferior. ;( 

A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  issued. 
At  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  was 
placed  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  n 
high  bom  and  high  bred  man,  who  had  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency^ 
and  who  had  manied  the  daughter  of  Sawyer, 
That  Pembroke's  Toryism,  however,  was  not  of 
a  narrow  and  illiberal  kind  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  John  Locke,  in  token 
of  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  in  evil  times.! 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile 
Torrington  to  this  change.  For,  tnoogh  he  had 
been  found  an  incapable  adminibxratoi,  he  still 
stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as  a  seaman 
that  the  government  was  unwilling  to  lose  his 
services.  He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was 
intended  to  him.  He  could  not  serve  his  coun- 
try at  once  on  the  ocean  and  at  Westminster ; 
and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult  to  supply 
bis  place  in  his  office  than  on  the  deck  of  his 


their  places  aooordiag  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  which 
they  stood  as  peers. 

3  The  dedication,  howaver,  vas  thought  too  landatoiy. 
»The  only  thing,*'  &lr.  Pope  need  to  say,  "  he  could  never 
forgiTe  his  philosophic  master  was  the  dedicatioB  to  the 
i<;ssay."—Buir  head's  Lift  of  Pope. 
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iig  akrip.  H«  WW  at  ftrat  rmy  Aogry,  Mid  m* 
Inaily  laid  down  his  oomBii88io& :  bnt  tome  oob* 
eessioBs  were  made  to  bi«  pride :  a  pcoaion  of 
three  thousand  pouads  a  year  and  a  grant  of  tea 
thoueaad  acres  of  orown  land  in  the  Peterbo* 
NQgh  leTel  were  irresistible  baits  to  hiseopiditj; 
and,  in  an  evil  hour  /or  Saglaad,  he  oonsented 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  naTal  foroe,  on 
whieh  the  safety  of  her  ooasta  depended.* 

While  these  changes  were  making  in  ih» 
•IBees  round  Whitehall,  the  Commissions  of 
Idootenanoy  all  orer  the  kingdom  were  rvfised. 
The  Tories  had,  daring  twelre  months,  been 
complaining  that  their  share  in  the  gOTemment 
of  the  districts  in  which  thoy  lived  iMm  po  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  and  to 
Ihe  consideration  which  they  enjoyed  in  society. 
They  now  regained  with  great  delight  their  for- 
ner  position  in  their  shires.  The  Whigs  raised 
^  cry  that  the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  eril  coonsellorB  to 
put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  as 
tfoon  as  a  fhronrable  opportunity  offered,  would 
tnrq  the  edge  against  himself.  In  a  dialogue 
Which  was  beliered  to  have  been  written  by  the 
newly  created  Sari  of  Warrington,  and  which 
had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long 
been  forgotten,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county 
was  introduced  expressing  his  apprehensions 
that  the  majority  of  his  dofhities  were  traitors 
it  heart. t  But  nowhere  was  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  new  distribution  of  power  so 
great  as  In  the  capital.  By  a  Commission  of 
Lieutenancy  which  had  been  issued  immediately 
After  the  Revolution,  the  train  bands  of  the 
City  had  been  put  under  the  command  of  stanch 
Whigs.  Those  powerful  and  opulent  cititene 
whose  names  were  omitted  complained  that  the 
list  was  filled  with  elders  of  PurlUn  congrega- 
tions, with  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  with  Rye 
House  plotters,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  find,  mingled  with  that  multitude  of  fanatios 
and  levellers,  a  single  man  sincerely  attached  to 
inonarehy.and  to  the  Church.  A  new  Commis- 
sion now  appeared  fhimed  by  Caermarthen  and 
Hotdngham.  They  had  token  counsel  with 
Oompton,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  Comp- 
ton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser.  He  had 
Originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a  Tory. 
The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  late  reign  had  transformed  him  into  a  Lati- 
tudinarian  and  a  rebet ;  and  he  had  now,  f^m 
jealousy  of  Tillotson,  turned  High  Churchman 
and  Tory  again.  The  Whigs  complained  that 
they  were  ungratefully  proscribed  by  a  govern- 
ment which  owed  its  existence  to  them ;  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  King  William  had 
been  dismissed  with  contumely  to  make  room 
for  some,  of  his  worst  enemies,  for  men  who 
^ere  as  unworthy  of  trust  as  niy  Irish  Rap- 
priree,  for  men  who  had  delivered  up  to  a  tyrant 
the  charter  and  the  Immemorial  privileges  of 
the  City,  for  men  Who  had  made  thenuelves 
notorious  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they  had 

•  Tan  GItten  to  th^  Stateii  Onwral,  April  »  (Maj  5), 
1090;  KareltNiM  Lnttnll't  Diary;  Tvwaaiy  Utter  Book, 

t  The  Dialogue  between  n  Lord  LlentenAot  $nd  one  of 
hl»  DeputkM  will  oot  be  Ibaii4  \n  the  eollMtlon  of  War- 
riugton'g  writing*  which  wm  publlKheil  In  1004,  imdor  the 
SanetloD,  m  It  ibould  mnn,  of  his  flunUr. 

tTsn  CItterM  to  the  SUten  a«nenu,  Harch  18  (S8), 
A|>ril  4  (14),  1680;  NtnlMin  LttttreU's  Diary;  Bon^  IL 


•nfoMod  the  penal  laws  agaiasl  PNtestast  disf> 
santersy  nay,  for  men  who  bad  sate  on  those 
juries  which  had  found  Russell  and  Conidi 
guilty.}  The  discontent  was  so  great  that  il 
seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  csnse 
peenniary  embarrassment  to  the  State.  The 
supplies  voted  by  the  late  Pariiameat  came  in 
slowly.  Tho  wante  of  the  public  service  vsre 
pressing.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  to  the 
oitiaens  of  London  that  the  government  slways 
looked  for  help ;  and  the  government  of  Wil- 
Ham  had  hitherto  looked  especially  to  those 
oitiiens  who  professed  Whig  opinioas.  Thiagf 
were  now  ohanged.  A  few  eminent  Whigs,  in 
their  ifarst  anger,  sullenly  refused  to  advanoe 
money.  Ni^,  one  or  two  unexpectedly  with- 
drew oonsiderable  sums  frem  the  Sxchequer.| 
The  financial  dificuHies  might  have  been  seri- 
ous, had  not  some  wealthy  Tories,  who,  if 
Sacheverell's  clause  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal  honoun, 
oflsred  the  Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  ponads 
down,  and  promiced  to  raise  a  still  larger  sum.) 

While  the  City  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  dv 
appointed  by  royal  proolamatton  for  a  general 
fast  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  solemn  act 
of  devotion  were  the  lamenteble  atato  of  Ire- 
land and  the  approaching  deparaure  of  the 
King.  Prayera  were  offered  up  far  the  safety 
of  His  Mijeaty's  person  and  for  the  snocess  cf 
his  arms.  The  ohnrehes  of  Lcodon  wese 
crowded.  The  meet  eminent  preaohers  of  the 
capital,  who  were,  with  soarcely  an  exception, 
either  moderate  Tories  or  ssederate  Whigs^  ex- 
erted themselves  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  their  flocks  not  t^jrithhold, 
at  this  great  coigunotnva,  a  hearty  su^Mrt  from 
the  prince,  with  whose  &te  was  bound  up  the 
Cate  of  the  whole  nation.  Bucnei  told  a  large 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  how  the  Oreel^ 
when  the  Oreat  Turk  was  preparing  to  besicgB 
Constontinople,  oould  not  be  persuaded  to  con- 
teibuto  any  part  of  their  wealth  for  tho  comncn 
defence;  and  how  bitteriy  they  repented  of 
their  avarice  when  they  were  oompeUed  to  do* 
liver  up  to  the  victorions  infidda  the  treasures 
which  had  been  refused  to  the  mppUoations  of 
the  last  Christian  emperor.f 

The  Whige,  however,  as  a  party,  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  an  admonition.  Grieved 
and  angry  as  they  were,  they  were  perfectly 
sensible  that  on  the  stebilitj  of  tho  throne  of 
William  depended  all  that  they  most  highly 
prised.  What  acme  of  them  mi(^t»  at  this  con- 
juncture, have  been  tempted  to  do  if  tb^ 
oonld  have  found  another  leader,  if»  for  exam- 
ple, their  Protestant  I>uke,  their  King  Mon- 
mouth, had  still  been  living,  may  be  doubted. 
But  their  only  choice  was  between  the  Sove- 
reign whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  had  pulled  down.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  taken  part  with 
James  in  order  to  pnnish  William,  when  the 
worst  fault  which  they  imputed  to  William  was 


73 ;  The  Trionnial  Mayor,  or  tho  Rupareee,  a  Poeoii  IWL 
The poot  lajri  of  one  of  the  new  civic  functionaries: 
"  Soon  hit  pretonoo  to  conie(enc«  we  eao  root. 
And  In  a  bloody  Jury  Ind  hln  out, 
Where  uoUo  FubUa»  worrlod  wm  with  r«|aee.** 

(Treai>ttry  Minute  Book,  Fob.  6, 166^^0. 
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that  iM  ^d  Bot  p«rtlo4^  la  tbe  viB<]ietl«« 
feeling  with  which  they  remembered  the  ^yrannj 
of  Jamea.  Muoh  as  they  disliked  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  Bloody 
Circuit.  They  therefore,  even  In  their  ill  hn- 
moor,  continued  true  to  their  own  King,  and, 
while  grumbling  at  bimf  were  ready  to  stand 
by  him  agajnst  his  adversary  with  their  lires 
•od  fortunes.* 

There  were  indeed  ezoei^ons;  but  they  were 
^ery  few ;  and  they  were  to  be  found  almoat 
ezelusiTely  in  two  classes*  which,  though  widely 
differing  from  eaoh  other  in  social  position, 
olosely  resembled  eaoh  other  in  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple. All  the  Whigs  who  are  known  to  hare 
trafficked  with  Saint  Germains  belonged,  not  to 
the  main  body  of  the  party,  but  either  to  the 
head  or  to  the  talL  They  were  either  patricians 
high  in  rank  and  office,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long 
been  employed  in  the  foulest  drudgery  of  fac- 
tion. T<Uhe  former  class  belonged  Shrewsbury. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men was  Hobert  Ferguson.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
Shrewsbury  began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance : 
but  that  he  had  ever  wavered  was  not,  till  long 
after,  Buq>eoted  by  the  public  That  Ferguson 
had,  a  few  months  after  the  Revolution,  become 
a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no  secret  to  any  body, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  body.  For  his  apostasy  he  could  not 
fVai  even  the  miserable  excuse  that  he  had 
be«  •  neglected.  The  ignominious  services  which 
he  had  formeriy  rendered  to  his  party  as  a  spy,  a 
ruaer  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bnbes,  a  writer  of 
libels,  a  prompter  of  fiilse  witnesses,  had  been 
rewarded  only  too  prodigally  for  the  honour  of 
the  new  government.  That  he  should  hold  any 
high  office  was  of  course  impossible.  But  a 
•ineeure  place  of  five  hundred  a  year  had  b^en 
created  for  him  in  the  department  of  the  £x- 
oise.  He  now  had  what  to  him  wfks  opulence : 
but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  n^oney 
indeed  he  had  i^ever  scrupled  to  be  guilty  of 
flraud  aggravated  by  hypocrisy:  >et  the  love 
of  money  was  not  his  strongest  passion.  Long 
habits  had  developed  in  him  a  moral  disease 
from  which  people  who  make  political  agitation 
their  calling  are  seldom  wholly  free.  He  could 
iiot  be  quiet  Sedition,  from  being  his  business, 
Jiad  become  his  pleasure.  It  was  as  impossible 
for  him  to  live  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an 
ctd  dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater  to  live 
without  the  daily  dose  of  poison.  The  very 
discomforts  and  hasards  of  a  lawless  life  had  a 
ytrange  attraction  for  him.  He  could  no  more 
be  turned  into  a  peaceable  and  loyal  sulject 
than  the  fox  can  be  turned  into  a  shepherd's 
dog,  or  than  the  kite  con  be  taught  the  Labits 
of  the  barn  door  fowL  The  Red  Indian  prefers 
his  boating  ground  to  cultivated  fields  and 
stately  cities:  the  gipsy,  sheltered  b;^  a  commo- 
dious roof,  and  provided  with  meat  in  due  sea- 
son, still  pines  for  the  ragged  tent  on  the  moor 
and  the  meal  of  carrion  ;  and  even  so  Ferguson 
became  weary  of  plenty  and  security,  of  his 
salary,  his  house,  his  table  and  his  coach,  and 
longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
where  none  could  enter  without  a  password, 
the  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor 
of  inflammatory  pamphlets;   to  see  the  walls 

•  WtlwoMTs  Moowliis  Befcrawtni,  Feb.  U,  IMO. 


placanded  with  dasori^iqiis  of  hia  person  aa4 
offers  of  reward  for  his  apprehension  ;  to  bava 
six  or  seven  names,  with  a  different  wig  and 
cloak  for  eaoh,  and  to  change  bis  lodgingf 
thrice  a  week  at  dead  of  night  His  hostility 
was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism,  to  mo* 
narchical  government  or  to  republican  govern^ 
ment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  or  to  the  Hous# 
of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the  timf 
established. 

By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  was  eagerij 
welcomed.  They  were  at  that  moment  busiei) 
with  schemes  in  which  the  help  of  a  veteran 
plotter  was  much  needed.  There  had  been  % 
great  stir  among  them  from  the  day  on  ^bich  it 
had  been  announced  that  William  had  deteri 
mined  to  take  the  command  in  Ireland;  and 
they  were  all  looking  forward  with  unpatien^ 
hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  a  princ^ 
against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  % 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  courage,  his  saga* 
city,  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels,  the  sucoesf 
which  had  generally  crowned  his  enterpriseS| 
overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimo* 
nious  enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  aa 
they  hated  him.  While  he  was  at  Kensington, 
ready  to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  male- 
contents  who  prized  their  heads  and  their 
estates  were  generally  content  to  vent  their 
hatred  by  drinking  confusion  to  his  hooked 
nose,  and  by  squeezing  with  significant  energ;^ 
the  orange  which  was  his  emblem.  But  their 
courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea 
would  soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  la 
the  military  and  political  calculations  of  that 
age,  thirty  leagues  of  prater  were  as  important 
as  three  hundred  leagues  now'  are.  The  winds 
and  waves  frequently  interrupted  all  communi- 
cation between  Bugland  and  Ireland.  It  some- 
times happened  that,  during  a  fortnight  or  three 
yreeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  from  London 
reached  Publin.  Twenty  English  counties  niigUi 
be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumour  that  an 
insurrection  was  even  apprehended  could  reach 
Ulster.  Early  in  the  spring,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ing maleconteuts  assembled  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan  of  ac- 
tion, and  corresponded  assiduously  both  with 
France  and  vith  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  factionc 
when,  on  the  twentie«.h  of  March,  the  new  Par- 
liament met.  The  first  duty  which  the  Com- 
mons had  to  perform  was  that  of  choosing  a 
Speaker.  Trevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther, 
was  elected  without  opposition,  and  was  pre- 
sented and  approved  with  the  ordinary  ceremo- 
nial. The  King  then  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Houses  two  important  subjects,  the  set- 
tling of  the  revenue  and  the  granting  of  an 
amnesty.  He  represented  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  despatch.  Every  day  was  precious,  the 
•Reason  for  action  was  approaching.  *'  Let  not 
us,"  he  said,  *'  be  engaged  in  debates  while  our 
enemies  are  in  the  field. "f 

The  first  subject  whion  the  Commons  took 
into  consideration  was  the  state  ol the  revenue. 
A  great  part  of  the  taxes  had,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  passed  for  short  terms, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  perma- 
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iieDt  arrangement  A  Hat  of  tbe  aalariee  and 
pensions  lor  which  proTtnon  was  to  be  made 
was  laid  before  tbe  House ;  and  the  amount  of 
the  sams  thus  expended  called  forth  very  jast 
eomplaints  from  the  independent  members, 
among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley  distingaiehed 
himself  by  his  sarcastic  pleasantry.  A  elerer 
speech  which  he  made  against  the  placemen 
stole  into  print  and  was  widely  circulated :  it 
has  since  been  often  republished ;  and  it  proves, 
what  his  poems  and  plays  might  make  us  doubt, 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in 
eonsidering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  Tiracity. 
Unfortunately  the  ill  humour  which  the  sight 
of  the  Civil  List  caused  evaporated  in  jests  and 
invectives  without  producing  any  reform. 

The  ordinary  revenue  by  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  supported  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  partly  hereditary,  and  had  been  partly 
drawn  from  tiixes  granted  to  each  sovereign  for 
life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed,  with 
the  crown,  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees, 
from  fines,  from  wine  licenses,  from  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts 
•f  the  Post  Office,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
excise  which  had,  immediately  after  the  Resto- 
ration, been  granted  to  Charles  the  Second  and 
to  his  successors  for  ever  in  lieu  of  the  feudal 
services  due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income 
from  all  these  sources  was  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had 
been  granted  to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  olose 
•f  his  reign,  yielded  about  nine  hundred  thou- 

/  sand  pounds  annually.  William  naturally  wished 
to  have  this  income  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
his  uncle  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  his  ministers  did 
their  best  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moved 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  the  King  and  Queen 
for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  ipoke 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  this 
motion.    He  set  forth  William's  claims  to  public 

.gratitude  and  confidence;  the  nation  rescued 
from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  the  Church 
delivered  from  persecution;  the  constitution 
established  on  a  firm  basis.  Would  the  Com- 
mons deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince  who  had 
done  more  for  England  than  had  ever  been  done 
for  her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  a  prince  who  was  now  about  to 
expose  himself  to  hostile  weapons  and  pestilen- 
tial air  in  order  to  preserve  the  Etiglish  colony 
In  Ireland,  with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for  in 
•viry  comer  of  the  world  where  a  congregation 
ef  Protestants  could  meet  for  the  worship  of 
God  7f  But  on  this  subject  Lowther  harangued 
In  vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  fixed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  liberality  of  Parliaments 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the 
last  thirty  years ;  that  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Parliament  of  1660  was  to  be  ascribed  the  mis:; 
government  of  the  Cabal ;  that  to  the  liberality^ 
of  the  Parliament  of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that  the 
rarliament  of  1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it 
did  not  profll  by  a  long,  a  paidfuU  an  unvary- 
ing experience.  After  much  dispute  a  compro- 
mise was  made.     That  portion  of  the  excise 
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which  had  been  settled  il»r  lift  cm  lamss,  «U 
which  was  estimated  at  three  hnnilred  ih^mtmuC 
pounds  a  year,  was  settled  tn  William  and  M aiy 
for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  was  sap- 
posed  that,  with  the  hereditary  revenne,  and 
with  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  more  frna 
the  excise,  their  Majesties  would  hive,  inde- 
pendent  of  parliamentary  eontrol,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Ont  ef 
this  income  was  to  be  defrayed  the  charge  both 
of  the  royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offioes 
of  which  a  list  6ad  been  laid  before  the  Bons*. 
This  ineome  was  therefore  called  the  Civil  list 
The  expenses  of  the  royal  household  are  now 
entirely  separated  from  the  expenses  of  th« 
civil  government ;  but,  by  a  whimsical  perrer- 
sion,  the  name  <tt  Civil  List  has  remained 
attached  to  that  portion  of  the  revenne  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. It  is  still  more  strange  that  several 
neighbouring  nations  should  have  thought  this 
most  unmeaning  of  all  names  worth  borrowing. 
Those  duties  of  customs  which  had  been  settlwi 
for  life  on  Cfasries  and  James  successively, 
and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
had  yielded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
were  granted  to  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  only 
four  years,  t 

William  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  witii 
this  arrangement  He  thought  it  unjust  and 
ungrateful  in  a  people  whose  liberties  he  had 
saved  to  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour. 
*<The  gentiemen  of  England,"  he  sud  to  Bur- 
net, **  tmsted  King  James  who  was  an  enemy 
of  their  religion  and  of  their  laws;  and  the/ 
will  not  trust  me  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved."  Burnet  an- 
swered very  property  that  there  was  no  mark 
of  personal  conftdenoe  which  His  Majesty  was 
not  entitied  to  demand,  but  that  this  question 
was  not.  a  question  of  personal  confidence.  The 
Estates  of  the  Realm  wished  to  establidi  a 
general  principle.  They  wished  to  set  a  prece- 
dent which  might  secure  a  remote  posterity 
against  evils  such  as  the  indiscreet  liberali^ 
of  former  Parliaments  had  prodneed.  **  From 
those  evils  Tonr  MijMty  has  delivered  this 
generation.  By  accepting  the  gift  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered  Tour 
Msjesty  will  be  also  a  deliverer  of  future  gene- 
rations." William  was  not  oonvinced ;  but  ba 
had  too  much  wisdom  and  selfoommand  to  giv« 
way  to  his  ill  humour ;  and  he  accepted  gra- 
ciously what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  na- 
graciously  given.} 

The  Civil  List  was  eharged  with  an  aamiity 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  ttie  Princess  of 
Denmark,  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled  on  her 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  had  been 
effected  with  much  difficulty  and  after  many  irri- 
tating disputes.  The  King  and  Queen  had  never, 
sinoe  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  been 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  nster.  Thai 
William  should  have  been  disUked  by  a  woman 
who  had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  his 
temper  was  sour  and  his  manners  repulsive, 
and  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
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k!t%lglMr  qtaalitiBS,  U  not  ^xtraorcKDary.  But 
Uary  was  made  to  bo  lovocl.  So  IWely  and 
intalU^Dt  a.  woman  ooold  not  indeed  derive 
uaoli  pleasure  from  the  society  of  Anne,  who, 
when  in  good  humour,  was  meekly  stnpid,  and, 
when  in  bad  humour,  was  sulkily  stupid.  Yet 
the  Queen,  wjiose  kindness  had  endeared  her  to 
her  humblest  attendants,  would  hardly  haye 
mads  an  enemy  of  one  whom  H  was  her  duty 
and  her  interest  to  make  a  friend,  had  not  an 
influence  strangely  potent  and  strangely  rooHg- 
Bant  been  inoessantly  at  work  to  divide  the 
Royal  House  against  itself.  The^  fondness  of 
the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such 
as,  ill  a-'superstitiotts  ^e,  would  have  been  as- 
cribed to  some  talisman  or  potion.  Not  only 
had  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  intercourse 
with  each  other,  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all 
titles,  and  become  plun  Mrs.  Morley  and  plain 
Mrs.  Freeman;  but  even  Prince  George,  who 
oared  as  much  for  the  dignity  of  bis  birth  as 
hn  was  capable  of  caring  for  any  thing  but 
olavet  and  caWered  salmon,  submitted  to  be  Mr. 
Morley.  The  Countess  boasted  that  she  had 
selected  the  name  of  Freeman  because  it  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  boldness 
of  her  character;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was 
sot  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that  she 
established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic 
empire  OTer  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had 
little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic 
talent  of  her  sex :  she  was  fhr  too  riolent  to 
flatter  or  to  dissemble :  but,  by  a  rare  chance, 
she  had  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dicta- 
tion and  contradiction  acted  as  philtres.  In 
this  grotesque  friendship  all  the  loyalty,  the 
patience,  the  selfdcTotion,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty  airs, 
the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
waiting  woman. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  relation  in 
vhioh  the  two  ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as 
they  called  Marlborough.  In  foreign  countries 
people  knew  in  general  that  Anne  was  goyeroed 
by  the  Churchills.  They  knew  also  that  the 
man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of 
her  fisTour  was  not  only  a  great  soldier  and  po- 
litician," but  also  one  ot  the  finest  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  that  his  face  and  figure  were  eminently 
handsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland  and  reso- 
lute, his  manners  at  once  engaging  and  noble. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces 
and  accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a 
female  heart  On  the  Continent  therefore 
many  persons  imagined  that  he  was  Anne's 
favoured  lover ;  and  he  was  so  described  in  con- 
temporary French  libels  which  have  long  been 
forgotten.  In  England  this  calumny  never 
found  credit  even  with  the  vulgar,  and  is  no- 
where to  be  found  even  in  the  most  ribald  dog- 
grel  that  was  sung  about  our  streets.  In  truth 
the  Princess  seems  never  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  thought  inconsistent  with  her  conjugal  vows. 
ffo  her  Marlborough,  with  all  his  genius  and 
liis  Talonr,  his  beauty  and  his  grace,  was  nothing 
but  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Direct  power 
OTcr  H«r  Royal  Highness  he  had  none.     He 

*  In  a  oontMiipocaiy  Immpoon  sn  tliMe  lines: 
"  Ob,  hs»|>]r  oovple  I  la  th«lr  llfli 
Then  dees  ftppaar  no  algB  of  Mxlfkb 
Thej  do  Bgrcu  ao  io  the  malo. 
To  Merifloe  their  tonlt  for  gida." 
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coiiM  influence  her  only  1>y  the  Instrmnentall^ 
of  his  wife ;  and  his  wife  was  no  passive  instru- 
ment. Though  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  in 
any  thing  that  she  ever  did,  said  or  wrote,  any 
indication  of  superior  understanding,  her  fieroe 
passions  and  strong  will  enabled  her  often  to 
rule  a  husband  who  was  born  to  rule  grave 
senates  and  mighty  armies.  His  courage,  that 
courage  which  the  most  perilous  emergencies 
of  war  only  made  cooler  and  more  steady,  failed 
him  when  he  had  to  encounter  his  Sarah's  ready 
tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  pon tings  of 
her  lip  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.  History 
exhibits  to  us  few  spectacles  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  a  great  and  wise  man,  who,  when 
he  had  combined  vast  and  profbund  schemes  of 
policy;  could  carry  them  into  effect  only  by  in^ 
ducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often 
unmanageable,  to  manage  another  woman  who 
was  more  foolish  still. 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were 
perfectly  agreed.  They  were  equally  bent  on 
getting  money;  though,  when  it  was  got,  he 
loved  to  hoard  it,  and  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
spend  it.*  The  favour  of  the  Princess  they 
bK>th  regarded  as  a  valuable  estate.  In  her 
father's  reign  they  had  begun  to  grow  rich  by 
means  of  her  bounty.  She  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  parsimony;  and,  even  when  she  was 
on  the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were 
by  no  means  sumptuous. f  It  might  have  been 
thought,  therefore,  that,  while  she  was  a  sub- 
ject, thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  residence 
in  the  palilce,  would  have  been  more  than  sufil- 
oient  for  all  her  wants.  There  were  probably 
not  in  the  kingdom  two  noblemen  possessed  of 
such  an  income.  But  no  income  would  satisfy 
the  greediness  of  those  who  governed  her.  She 
repeatedly  contracted  debts  which  James  re- 
peatedl}^  discharged,  not  without,  expressing 
much  surprise  and  displeasure. 

The  Revolution  opened  to  the  Churchills  a 
new  and  boundless  prospect  of  gain.  The  whole 
conduct  of  their  mistress  at  the  great  crisis  had 
proved  that  she  had  no  will,  no  judgment,  no 
conscience,  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had  sacri- 
ficed affections,  prejudices,  habits,  interests. 
In  obedience  to  them  she  had  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  her  father :  she  had  fled  from 
rWhitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice 
and  mire,  to  a  hackney  coach :  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  rebel  camp :  she  had  consented  to 
yield  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  They  saw  with  pleasure 
that  she,  over  whom  they  possessed  such  bound- 
less influence,  possessed  no  common  influence 
over  others.  Scarcely  had  the  Revolution  been 
accomplished  when  many  Tories,  disliking  both 
the  King  who  had  been  driven  out  and  the  King 
who  had  come  in,  and  doubting  whether  their 
religion  had  more  to  fear  from  Jesuits  or  from 
Latitudinarians,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
rally  round  Anne.  Nature  had  made  her  a 
bigot.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind 
that  to  the  religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not 
but  adhere,  without  examination  ancLwithout 
doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.*  In  the 
court  of  her  father  she  had  been  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  transubstantiation 

t  Swift  meDtioiM  the  dcfideocj  of  hwpltality  and  nn^ 
niflcenoe  in  bw  hooiibokL  Jouraal  to  Stolk,  Afvatt  4i 
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•Dd  ftvrioalsr  ooBfeaaloiL  In  the  eo«pt  of  Imt 
brother  in  law  she  was  e<|naU7  deaf  to  all  that 
ooald  be  urged  in  faTOur  of  a  general  videti 
an  ong  Proteeuints.  Thie  elo vne w  and  obstiiiaQy 
made  her  important  It  wae  a  great  thing  to 
be  the  only  member  of  the  Royiu  Family  who 
regarded  Papists  and  Presbyterians  with  an  im- 
partial aTorsion.  While  a  large  party  was  dis- 
posed to  make  her  an  idol,  she  was  regarded  by 
her  two  artfal  servants  merely  as  a  puppet 
Tbey  knew  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  give 
eerious  annoyance  to  the  goTemment;  and  they 
determined  to  nse  this  power  in  order  to  extort 
money,  nominally  for  her,  bnt  really  for  them- 
seWes.  While  Marlborough  was  oommandittg 
the  English  forces  in  the  Low  Gou&tries,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily  left  to  his 
wife ;  and  she  acted,  not  as  he  would  doubtless 
have  acted,  with  prudence  and  temper,  bat,  as 
is  plain  even  from  her  own  narrative,  with  odious 
Tiolenoe  and  insolence.  Indeed  she  had  pas- 
sions to  gratify  from  which  he  was  altogether 
firee.  He,  though  one  of  the  most  covetous, 
was  one  of  the  least  acrimonious  of  msakind : 
but  malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger  passion 
than  avarice.  She  hated  easily:  she  hated 
heartily ;  and  she  hated  implacably.  Among 
the  objects  of  her  hatred  were  all  who  were 
related  to  her  mistreas  either  on  the  paternal 
ear  on  the  maternal  side.  No  person  who  had  a 
natural  interest  in  the  Princess  oould  observe 
Without  uneasiness  the  strange  infatuation 
which  made  her  the  slave  of  an  imperious  and 
reckless  termagant  This  the  Countess  well 
knew.  In  her  view  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
family  of  Hyde,  however  they  might  differ  as 
to  other  matters,  were  leagued  against  her; 
%nd  she  detested  them  all,  James,  William  and 
Mary,  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  Now  was  the 
time  to  wr^k  the  accumulated  spite  of  years. 
It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  a  great,*  a  regal, 
revenue  for  Anne.  That  revenue  must  be  ob- 
tained by  means  which  would  wound  and  hum- 
ble those  whom  the  favourite  abhorred.  It 
mast  npt  be  asked,  it  must  not  be  accepted,  as 
a  mark  of  fraternal  kindness,  but  demanded  in 
)i08tile  tones,  and  wrung  by  force  from  reluo- 
tsnt  hands.  No  applioation  was  made  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  But  they  learned  with  asto- 
nishment that  Lady  Marlborough  was  indefati* 
gable  in  canvassing  the  Tory  members  of  Par- 
fiament,  that  a  Princesses  party  was  forming, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  moved  to 
settle  on  Her  Royal  Highness  a  vast  income  in- 
dependent of  the  Crown.  Mary  asked  her  sis- 
ter what  these  proceedings  meant.  *^  I  hear," 
said  Anne,  **that  my  friends  have  a  mind  to 
make  me  some  settlement."  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  implpr  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
not  among  her  sister's  friends,  replied  with  un- 
wonted sharpness,  **0f  what  friends  do  you 
ppeak?  What  friends  have  you  except  the 
King  and  me  ?"*  The  subject  was  never  again 
ineniioned  between  the  sisters.  Mary  was  pro- 
bably sensible  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 


*  Dttrhcan  of  Marlbonragh's  Yindication.  Bat  the 
DacfaMM  wan  no  abAiidonod  a  liar,  that  It  i«  Impossible  to 
b»li«Te  a  word  that  she  says,  exotpt  when  ahe  aoouaae  her> 
m1£ 

f  See  the  denude  Nine. 

t  The  DurheiM  of  Marlborough's  Ttndleatloii.  Witt  that 
namtoal  iuaoeata^,  wliloh,  even  when  sh*  has  no  motive 


addressing  haraelf  to  one  wko  wis  msn^  4 
passive  instmmeni  in  the  hands  el  otkcn.  Aa 
attempt  was  made  to  epen  a  aegetiatioD  wjth 
the  Countess.  After  sens  uferior  agents  bid 
expostulated  with  hev  in  vain,  Skrewsbviy 
waited  on  her.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  his  intervention  woald  b«ve  been  soeeesf- 
ful:  fbr,  if  the  scandabua  efaroniele  of  ihow 
times  eonld  be  trusted,  he  had  stood  higk,  too 
high,  in  her  favour,  f  He  was  antkoiited  bj 
the  King  to  promise  that,  if  the  Priaceas  veukl 
desist  from  soliciting  the  members  of  the  HoeN 
of  Commons  to  support  her  cause,  the  inoosM 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  should  be-inereaMd 
from  thirty  thousand  pomda  to  ilfty  tlloiiwai 
The  Countess  flatly  rtgeeted  this  offer.  Tki 
King's  word,  she  had  the  insolenoe  to  hint,  vu 
not  a  sufficient  security.  "^I  am  coaideiit,'' 
said  Shrewsbury,  "that  Hia  Mijesty  lifl 
strictly  fulfl  hia  engagements.  If  he  breeki 
them  I  will  not  serve  him  an  hour  longer." 
"That  m^y  be  very  honourable  in  70a,* 
answered  the  pevtinacioaa  -vixen,  "bat  it  will 
be  Tery  poor  comfcMrt  to  the  Princess."  Skievs- 
bury,  after  vainly  attempting  W  move  the  «•• 
vant,  was  at  length  admitted  feo\n  andieeee  of 
the  mistress.  Anne,  in  language  donbtle»d» 
tated  by  her  friend  SaMh,  told  him  Uiat  thi 
busittess  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  asd 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  CoDimo&s.t 

The  truth  was  that  the  Prineess's  prompteit 
hoped  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  much  laiKet 
sum  than  was  offered  by  the  Sing.  Mothing 
less  than  seventy  thousand  •  year  would  coa- 
tent  them.  But  their  cupicUty  overreached  itsdt 
The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  great  dispo> 
sition  to  gratify  Her  Eoyal  Highness.  Bet, 
when  at  length  her  too  eager  adherents  res- 
tured  to  name  the  sum  whioh  they  wished  te 
grant,  the  murmurs  were  loud.  Seventy  tboar 
sand  a  year  at  a  time  when  the  aeoeeisry  ex- 
penses of  the  State  were  daily  increastog,  vh« 
the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily  diiniuih* 
ing,  when  trade  waa  low,  when*  every  gentle- 
man, every  farmer,  was  retrenching  eomethiig 
from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  his  eelliri 
The  general  opinion  wae  that  the  sum  which  the 
King  was  understood  to  be  wiUing  to  givewosU 
be  amply  suffieient{  At  last  somethiog  tm 
conceded  on  both  sides.  The  Princess  im 
forced  to  content  herself  vrith  fifty  tboussBd  ft 
year ;  and  William  agreed  that  this  sum  should 
be  settled  on  her  by  Act  of  Parliament  ^ 
rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Msrlborou^ 
with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year:||  batUiii 
was  in  all  probability  a  very  small  part  of  wliit 
the  Churchills  gained  by  the  arrangement 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters 
continued  during  many  months  to  Uve  on  tems 
of  civility  and  even  of  apparent  friendship.  Bet 
Mary,  though  she  seems  to  have  borne  ao  ns* 
lice. to  Anne,  nndoubtediy  felt  against  Ledj 
Marlborough  as  much  resenUneat  as  a  vet; 
gentle  heart  is  capable  of  feeling.  Marlboroogh 
had  been  out  of  England  during  a  great  part  «f 
the  time  which  his  wife  bad  spent  in  canvssaiag 

(br  lying,  makes  it  necenaiy  to  read  erery  word  writw 
by  her  with  suspicion,  ahe  creates  Shrvwybury  a  Duk«.aiN 
repivsents  herself  as  caUing  him  <•  Your  Uraee."  H«  vtf 
not  made  a  Duke  till  ie04. 

2  Commona^  Journals,  Deeemhor  IT  sad  18,  Wk. 
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tnoBg  ib«  Toiias,  tad,  tlMH^  1m  Ind  wukiAi- 
•dly  acted  in  ooneort  with  Imb,  hftd  Mtad,  m 
•HuO,  witk  temper  And  deoorom.  H*  tlmrefoie 
eonUnued  to  receire  firon  WilliMn  mtmj  mnkB 
of  favoftr  whiek  were  nnMOompuiied  by  maj 
iadioatioii  of  dlsj^eMore^ 

In  the  delMktesi  on  the  eettUng  of  the  rerenue, 
the  diBtinctaon  between  Whige  and  Toriee  doee 
not  appear  to  haTO  been  yrj  oleariy  marked. 
In  truth,  if  there  wae  any  thing  about  which 
the  two  partiee  were  agveed,  it  was  the  ezpedi- 
eney  of  granttng  the  oustonis  to  the  Crown  for 
a  time  not  exoee<yng  four  years.  But  there 
were  other  queslione  whioh  oalled  forth  the  old 
animoeitj  in  ail  its  strength.  The  Whiga  were 
now  a  minority,  but  a  minority  formidable  in 
numbers,  and  more  foimidable  in  ability.  They 
earned  on  the  pariiamentary  war»  not  lees  acxi- 
Boniously  than  when  they  were  a  mi^iority,  but 
somewhat  more  artfhlly.  They  brought  forward 
sereral  motions,  such  as  no  High  Churohmaa 
eottkl  well  support,  yet  sueh  as  no  servant  of 
William  and  Masy  eould  well  oppose.  The  Tory 
who  Toted  for  these  motions  would  run  a  great, 
risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  a  tomooat  by  the 
sturdy  OaTaliers  of  his  ooumty.  The  Tory  who 
Toted  against  those  motions  would  nm  a  great 
risk  of  being  firowned  upea  at  Kenaingtoa. 

It  was  apparently  ia  punaaaee  of  this  poliey 
that  the  Whigs  laid  oa  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  h  bill  deelaving  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid  laws.  No  sooner 
bad  this  bill  been  read  thaa  the  ooatvoversy  of 
the  preeeding  q^ng  was  renewed.  The  Whigs 
were  joined  on  this  oeeasiott  by  almost  all  those 
noblemea  who  were  ooaneoted  with  the  goTom- 
meat.  The  rigid  Tories,  with  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  profeseed  themsslves  willing  to  en- 
act that  every  statute  passed  in  16S9  should 
have  the  same  foree  that  it  would  have  had  if  it 
had  beea  passed  by  a  parliament  oonvoked  in  a 
t^^ular  manner:  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  that  an  assembly  of  lords 
and  gentlemeB,^rho  had  come  together  without 
authority  'from  the  Oreat  Beal,  was  eonstitu- 
tionaUy  a  Parliament.  Few  questions  seem  to 
huTO  excited  stronger  passions  than  the  ques- 
tion, practically  altogether  unimportant,  whe- 
ther the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  declaratory. 
Nottingham,  always  upright  and  honourable, 
bat  a  bigot  and  a  fonnidist,  was  on  this  sol^eot 
idngokriy  obstinate  and  unreasonable.  In  one 
debate  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  decorum 
whioh  in  general  he  strictly  obs^ved,  and  nar- 
nrwly  escaped  being  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Black  Ilod.*  After  much  wrangling, 
the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  m^ority  of 
seven. t  Many  peers  signed  a  strong  protest 
written  by  Nottinghass.  In  this  protest  the 
bill,  whioh  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criticism, 
was  impolitely  described  as  being  neither  good 
Bagtish  nor  good  sense.  The  majori^  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  protest  should  be  expunged ; 
and  against  this  resolution  Nottingham  and  his 
followers  again  protested.  {  The  King  was  dis- 
pleased by  the  pertinacity  of  his  Secretary  of 
SUte ;  so  much  di^leased  indeed  that  Notting- 
ham declared  his  intention  of  resigning  the 
Seals :  but  the  dispute  was  soon  accommodated. 

*  Taa  auan,  Jtfrtl  8  (W^  ISSO. 
t  Tan  ClUM*,  April  8  (18) ;  Nucteaa  Luttroirs  Diary. 
i  Lords'  Journala,  April  8  and  10, 1600;  Bunet,  U.  4L 
i  Tea  attm,  April  86  (Maj  6),  loeoi 


WiUnaa  waa  toe  wise  not  to  knew  the  value  of 
an  honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.  The  veiy 
scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a  routi- 
neer was  a  security  thai  )»e  would  never  be  a 
traitor.{ 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  liOwer  House ;  and 
it  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  thera 
would  be  long  and  fierce :  but  a  single  speeoh 
settled  the  question.  Somers,  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience 
aoeustomed  to  hear  him  with  pleasure,  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  high 
Tories.  **If  the  Convention," — ^it  was  thus 
that  he  aigued, — "  was  not  a  Parliament,  how 
can  wei>e  a  Parliament  T  An  Act  of  Elizabeth 
provides  that  no  person  shall  sit  or  vote  in  this, 
House  till  he  has  taken  the  old  oath  of  sypre^ 
macy.  Not  one  of  us  has  taken  that  oath., 
Instead  of  it^  we  have  all  taken  the  new  oatl^ 
of  supremacy  which  the  late  Parliament  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  oath.  It  is  therefore  a  contra- 
diction to  say  that  the  Acts  of  the  late  Parlia< 
ment  are  not  now  valid,  and  yet  to  ask  us  to 
enact  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  valid.  For 
either  they  already  are  so,  or  we  never  caq 
make  them  so."  This  reasoning,  which  was  in 
truth  as  unanswerable  as  that  of  Euclid,  brought 
the  debate  to  a  speedy  close.  The  bill  passea 
the  Commons  within  forty  eight  hours  after  i% 
hadwbeen  read  the  first  time.|| 

This  was  the  only  victory  won  by  the  Whig9 
during  the  whole  session.  They  complained 
loudly  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  military  government  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  Tories,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  not 
only  refusal  to  oensure  what  had  been  done, 
but  determined  to  express  publicly  and  for- 
mally their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having 
brought  in  so  many  ohurohmen  and  turned  out 
so  many  schismatics.  An  address  of  thanks 
was  moved  by  Clarges,  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  Caer- 
marthen.  **The  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  City,"  said  Clarges,  "show  that 
His  Mig^^J  ^  *  tender  care  of  usl  I  hope 
that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every 
county  of  the  realm."  The  minority  struggled 
hard.  *«  Will  you  thank  the  King,"  they  said, 
"for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  T  6ome  of  those  whoa 
he  has  been  advised  to  entrust  with  military 
command  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  them- 
selves to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
Others  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  days,  aa 
stanch  jurymen,. who  were  sure  to  find  an  £x- 
olusionist  guilty  on  any  evidence  or  no  evidence." 
Nor  did  &t  Whig  orators  refrain  from  using 
those  topics  on  which  all  factions  are  eloquent 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  which  all  factioud 
are  but  too  ready  to  treat  lightly  in  the  hour  of 
prosperity.  "Let  us  not,"  they  said,  "pass  a 
vote  which  conveys  a  reflection  on  a  Isrge  body 
of  our  countrymen,  good  sabjects,  good  Protes* 
tants.  The  King  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his 
whole  people.  Let  us  not  make,  him  the  head 
of  a  party."  This  was  excellent  doctrine ;  but 
it  scfkTcely  became  the  lips  of  men  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  opposed  the  Indemnity  BUI 

I  Common^  Joumala,  April  8  and  0,  1090;  Qrey's 
Mbatea;  Bnniet,  tt.  43.  Van  GItlart.  writiDg  oa  the  Sth, 
menOona  tkat  a-  gMSt  stracgla  in  the  Lpwar  Boon  was 
axpootad. 
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SDd  Toted  fbr  the  8«4iOTtr«tt  CteaM.  TIm  ad- 1 
dress  iras  carried  by  a  handred  and  eiglity  ikt^ 
totes «to  a  hundred  sad  thirtj  six.* 
'  As  soon  as  the  nombers  had  be«ii  aDBoimeed, 
Ibe  minority,  smartiiigfirooi  their  defeat,  bfvngfat 
forward  a  motion  which  caused  mo  little  embar- 
rassment to  the  T017  plaeeraen.  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms 
far  too  lax.  It  might  exclude  from  pnblic  em- 
ployment a  few  honest  Jacobites  who  were 
generally  too  dull  to  be  misohieTous ;  but  it  was 
altogether  inefficient  as  a 'means  of  1>iiiding  the 
supple  and    slippety  consciences  of   cunning 

Eriests,  who,  while  affecting  to  hold  the  Jesuiu 
1  abhorrence,  were  proftcients  in  that  ftnmoral 
qasuistry  which  was  tiie  worst  part  of  Jesuitism. 
Borne  jgrare  divines  had  openly  said,  others  had 
even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty 
to  William  in  a  sense  altogether  different  fh>m 
that  in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James. 
To  James  they  had  plighted  the  entire  faith 
which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  a  rightAil  sove- 
reign :   but,  when  they  promised  to  bear  true 


n«  Mmft^  of  this  last  yvsMsB  was  gmp 
rally  and  oMst  jusUy  blamed.  To  tun  wvtj 
igBoraat'  msddluig  magistrate  into  a  sute  is- 
qnisitor,  to  insist  that  a  plain  BMn^  who  lived 
psaMably,  who  obegped  tha  laws,  who  psid  bis 
taxes,  who  had  nerer  held  and  who  did  not 
expeet  evur  to  hold  any  offi^  and  who  hsd 
never  troubled  his  head  about  proUems  of  po- 
litioal  philosophy,  should  dAetare^  wider  thfl 
sanctioa  of  an  oath^  a  daaided  opinioB  <m  • 
point  about  witioh  the  most  leaned  Boetors  of 
the  age  had  written  whale  libraries  of  oontro- 
versial  books,  snd  to  send  him  to  rot  in  a  gsd 
if  he  oould  not  bring  himself  to  swear,  vonkl 
surely  have  been  the  height  of  tyranny.  Tkt 
danse  whieh  required  pnbUo  funotionarieB  to 
abjure  the  deposed  Sing  was  not  open  to  ths 
same  objeetioBa.  Yet  ereu  against  this  cImm 
some  weighty  argnmeoto  were  urged.  A  mas, 
it  was  said,  who  has  an  houest  heart  and  i 
sound  understanding  is  suffioientlj  bound  by 
the  present  oath,  firery  such  man,  when  1m 
swears  to  be  Ihithf  nl  and  to  bear  true  aUegiaaoe 


allegkanee  to  William,  th^  meant  only  that  they  .to  King  Williaas,  does,  by 


would  not,  whilst  he  was  able  to  hang  them  for 
rebelling  or  conspiring  against  him,  run  any 
risk  of  being  hanged.  None  could  wonder  that 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malecontont 
tdergy  should  have  corrupted  the  malecontont 
laity.  When  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were 
not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  had  eq\iiToeated, 
In  the  very  act  of  kissing  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  attorneys  and 
taxgatherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.  The 
sonsequence  was  that  every  department  swarmed 
with  traitors;  that  men  who  ato  the  King's 
bread,  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues,  of 
victualling  his  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of 
making  his  artillery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  an  usurper,  and  of 
di^inking  to  his  speedy  downfall.  Could  any 
government  be  safe  which  was  hatod  and  be- 
trayed by  ito  own  servanto  T  And  was  not  the 
English  government  exposed  to  dangers  which, 
eren  if  all  its  servants  were  true,  might  well 
exeito  serious  apprehensions  ?  A  disputed  suc- 
cession, war  with  Prance,  war  in  Scotiand,  war 
in  Ireland,  was  not  all  this  enough  without 
treachery  in  every  arsenal  and  in  every  custom 
house  ?  There  must  be  an  oath  drawn  in  lan- 
guage too  precise  to  be  explained  away,  in  lan- 
Siage  which  no  Jacobito  could  repeat  without 
e  consciousness  that  he  was  perjuring  himself. 
Though  the  zealots  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  had  in  general  no  ot^ection  to  swear  allo- 
wance to  William,  they  would  probably  not 
choose  to  abjure  James.  On  such  grounds  as 
these,  an  Abjuration  Bill  of  extreme  severity 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  proposed  to  enact  that  every  person  who 
held  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritual, 
should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  solemnly  abjure 
the  exiled  King;  that  the  oath  of  abjuration 
might  Jbe  tendered  bv  any  justice  of  the  peace 
tp  anj(  subject  of  their  Majesties ;  and  that,  if 
it  were  refused,  the  recusant  should  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  should  lie  there  as  long  as  he  con- 
tUkued  obstinate. 


ifflpUcatiosi 


Jonnnl^  April  ai»  1090;  Qnft  Dehatct. 


abjure  King  Jamas.    There  may  doubtless  b« 
among  the  servaato  of  the  State,  and  eno 
among  tha  ministers  of  the  Church,  some  p«^ 
sons  who  have  ne  ssusc  of  honour  or  religios, 
and  who  are  ready  to  forswear  theuiselves  for 
lucre.     There  may  ba  others  who  have  cosr 
tracted  the  pamidoas  habit  of*  quibbling  avsj 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  asorali^,  uA 
who  have  cominoed  thenselvua  that  they  oa 
innocently  make,  with  a^  aseatal  reservation,  a 
promise  which  it  would  be  sinfU  to  make  wiib- 
out  such  a  nservatiou.     Against  these  tve 
olasses  of  Jacobitek  it  is  true  that  the  presest 
test  sffords  no  sscuri^.     But  will  the  new  UA, 
will  any  test,  be  more  efficacious  t     Will  a  per- 
son who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person  wboM 
conscieace  can  be  set  at  rest  by  inuuoral  sophit^ 
try,  hesitato  to  repeat  any  phruaa  that  you  eaa 
dictate?    The  forsser  wiU  kiss  the  book  with- 
out any  scruple  at  all.     TheCsaruples  of  tiis 
latter  will  be  very  easily  removed.     He  nov 
swears  allagiaiica  to  one  King  with  a  mentil 
reservation.      He  will  then  abjure  the  otbtf 
King  with  a  mental  reservation.     Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawgivers  wiD 
ever  deviss  an  oath  which  the  insenui^  of  essn- 
isto  will  not  evade.    What  ind&d  is  the  valot 
of  any  oath  in  such  a  matter?     Among  tks 
m^ny  lessons  which  the  troubles   of  the  Isst 
generation  have  left  us  ncme  is  move  plain  thss 
this,  that  no  form  of  words,  however  preoise, 
no  imprecation,  however  awful,  ever  saved, « 
ever  will  save,  a  government  f^m  destmctios. 
Was    not  the  Soleam    Lsagtie   and  Coveasst 
burned  by  the  common  hangmun  amidst  tte 
huisas  of  tons  of  thousands  who  had  themselves 
subscribed  it  ?    Among  the -statesmen  and  war 
riors  who  bore  the  chief    part  in   restoring 
Charles  the  Second,  how  many  were  there  who 
had  not  repeatodly  allured  kim  ?     Nay,  is  il 
not  well  known  that  some   of  tl>ose  persoas 
boastfully  affirmed  that,  if  they  had  not  abjnnd 
him,  they  never  could  have  restored  him  ? 

The  debates  were  sharp ;  and  the  issue  durisg 
a  short  time  seemed  doubtfU :  fior  some  of  the 
Tories  who  were  in  office  were  nnwilliog  to  give 
a  veto  which  might  be  thought  to  indicate  that 
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UUjwmm  l«hsii«a«ite«b«Mtti»of  Ite  Khig 
wkom  tiMy  serrML  William,  howvrw,  took 
eftre  to  )«t  it  b«  uadentood  that  he  bad  bo  wiah 
to  impoM  a  new  test  on  hia  aDl^eetfL  A  fern 
worda  from  him  deeided  the  event  of  the  eonttot 
nie  bill  was  r^eoted  thirtj  six  hours  after  it 
had  heen  bfonght  in  by  a  hoadred  and  ninety 
two  votes  to  a  hnndred  aad  sixty  five.* 

Sven  after  this  defeat  the  Whigs  pertinaei* 
•osly  retamed  to  the  attack.  Having  failed  in 
one  House  they  senewed  the  battle  in  the  other. 
Five  days  after  the  Abjuration  Bill  had  been 
tibrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another  Abjuration 
Sill,  somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severet 
was  laid  on  the  toble  of  the  Lords-f  What  was 
BOW  pcepesed  was  that  no  psarson  shonld  nt  in 
sifcher  Hoase  ef 'Paiiiament  or  hold  any  office, 
eivil,  military,  or  judicial,  withont  maktng  a 
dedaratiun  that  he  would  stand  by  Willism  and 
Mary  against  James  and  James's  adherente. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  seme  decla* 
falton  before  a  certain  day.  If  he  failed  to  do 
80  he  was  to  pay  doable  taxes  and  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exercising  the  elective  firanohise. 

On  the  di^  fixed  Ibr  the  second  reading,  the 
King  came  down  to  the  Hense  of  Pears.  He 
gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws,  unrobed, 
took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which  had  been 
placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  debate.  -  To  the  general  snrprise,  two 
noblemen  who  bad  been  eminently  sealoos  for 
the  Revolution  spoke  against  the  proposed  test. 
Lord  Wharton,  a  Puriten  who  had  fought  for 
the  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amusing  sim- 
plicity, that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had 
lived  through  troubled  times,  that  he  had  taken 
s  great  many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he  was 
ttfraid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.  He  prayed 
that  the  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
lay  any  more  snares  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the 
aouls  of  his  neighbours.  The  £arl  of  Maceles- 
fiald,  the  captaitf  of  the  Bnglish  volunteers  who 
had  accompanied  William  from  Helvoetsluys  to 
Torbay,  declared  that  he  wa*  mudi  in  the  same 
oaae  with' Lord  Wharton.  Marlborough  sup- 
ported the  bilL  He  woodored,  he  said,  that  it 
ahould  be  opposed  by  Maoolesfield,  who  bad 
hcroe  so  pre-eminent  a  part  in  the  Bevolution. 
Macclesfield,  irriteted  by  the  charge  of  incon- 
siatency,  retorted  with  terrible  severity:  '*The 
Aoble  Earl,"  he  said,  **  exaggerates  the  share 
vhsoh  I  had  in  the  deliverance  of  our  country. 
I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always  shall  be  ready, 
to  venture  my  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and 
liberties.  But  there  are  lengths  to  which,  even 
for  the  sake  of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  could 
sever  go.    I  only  rebelled  against  a  bad  King: 


•  Cominoiii'  JoTUTialB,  April  34,  26,  and  86;  Oiey's 
JD>»ttttes;  Nardmiit  Lnttren's  DUuy.  Mareteui  is  tin- 
mmuailj  sagry.  Il« oUlt  the  MU  *"»  pevfeet  trMc  of  th» 
jaaattoMto  tarm  out  the  Btohopi  sod  mott  of  the  Ohiuoh 
or  Bngland  Clwgj."  In  a  Whig  paaquinada  entitled  **  A 
gpoceh  intended  to  hare  been  spoken  on  the  Triennial  BOI, 
oo  Jan.  ^^  1602-63,  the  King  to  said  to  have  •«  taiowbeeten 
f^^^  Aldnatlim  BUI." 

t  Lorda*  Journal*,  Uav  1, 1600.  Thto  BiU  to  among  the 
^jniAreB  of  the  Home  of  Lord*.  Burnet  oonlbunds  It  with 
^m  WB  vfalefa  the  Ooounoai  had  njeeted  la  the  preoadiag 


thoaewhi»«dMahaioaa."  Ma^ 
borough,  though  no^  easily  discomposed,  could 
not  but  feel  the  edge  of  this  sarcasm :  William 
looked  displeased ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
House  waa  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was  resolved 
by  Mj  one  votes  towforty  that  the  bill  should 
be  ooBunttted ;  and  it  was  eommitted,  but  nevet 
reported.  After  many  hard  struggles  between 
the  Whigs  headed  by  dhrewsbnry,  and  the  To- 
ries headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more  than  ite 
name,  and  did  not  seem  to  those  who  had  intro* 
dnoed  it  to  be  worth  any  farther  contest.]; 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed 
by  a  communication  from  the  King.  Caermai^ 
then  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by  William.  It 
was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offences. 

Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the 
Sovereign  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating 
with  the  EsUtee  of  the  Realm  there  are  some 
remarkable  distinctions.  An  Act  of  Indemni^r 
passes  through  all  the  stages  through  which 
other  laws  pass,  and  may,  during  ite  progress, 
be  amended  by  either  House.  An  Act  of  Grace 
is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is 
read  only  once  by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the 
Commons,  and  must  be  either  rejected  altoge* 
thor  or  accepted  as  it  steads.  2  William  had  no4 
ventured  to  submit  such  an  Aot  to  the  preceding 
Parliament.  But  in  the  new  Parliament  he  waa 
certain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gsTO  no 
trouble.  The  stubborn  spirit  which  had,  daring 
two  sessions,  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  BiU 
of  Indemnity  had  been  at  length  broken  by  do* 
feate  and  humiliations.  Both  Houses  stood  up 
uncovered  while  the  Act  of  Grace  was  reac^ 
and  gave  their  sanction  to  it  without  one  die* 
sentient  voice. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity 
had  not  a  few  great  criminals  been  excluded 
from  the  benefite  of  the  amnesty.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  the  surviving  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  hwl  sate  on  Charlea 
the  first.  With  these  ancient  men  were  joined 
the  two  nameless  executioners  who  had  done 
their  office,  with  masked  faces,  on  the  scaffold 
before  the  Banqueting  House.  None  knew  who 
they  were,  or  of  what  rank..  It  was  probable 
that  they  had  been  long  dead.  Yet  it  was- 
thought  necessary  to  declare  that,  if  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  one  years,  they  should 
be  discovered,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  their  great  crime.  Perhaps  it 
would  hardly  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
mention  these  men,  if  the  animosities  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  not  been  rekindled  by 
the  recent  appearance  of  INidlow  in  England 
About  thirty  of  the  agents  of  the  tyranny  ol 


week,  Kalph,  who  saw  that  Bnmet  had  committed  a 
blander,  bet  did  not  «ee  what  the  blander  waa,  haa,  in 
tijtaig  to  eorreet  It,  added  apreral  bliindere<^hlB own:  and 
the  Oxford  editor  of  Bnmet  haa  heen  misled  bj  Ralph. 

X  Lords'  Joornals.  May  2  and  8, 1690;  Van  Cltters,  May 
3;  Nantotoa  Lnttreire  Diary;  Bnmet,  II.  44;  and  Lord 
Dartmottth't  note.  The  ohangee  made  by  the  OommJttee 
may  be  lean  on  the  Ull  in  the  ▲lehiTeaoC  the  Hoase  of 
Loxda. 

{  These  dtotinctlona  were  modi  dtoeoesid  at  the  ttea 
Yaa  Oltten,  May  90  (80),  IflOO. 
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Imm,  all  politiMl  oAneei,  conaitttecl  before 
the  daj  on  whioh  the  rojral  ligBatmre  wm  affiz- 
•d  to  Uie  Aet»  wen  oorend  with  a  fmetml  ob> 
KtIoii.*  ETen  the  oiimiiials  who  were  by  name 
exeluded  had  Httle  *  •  *^r,  Ma&j  of  them  were 
fai  foreign  ooontries;  aa^  thoee  who  were  ia 
England  were  well  aasared  that,  nnleea  they 
eommitted  some  new  ftuilty  they  woald  not  be 
molested. 

The  Aet  of  Graee  the  nation  owed  to  William 
alone ;  and  it  ia  one  of  hie  noblest  aad  purest 
titles  to  renown.  From  the.  oommeneemont  of 
the  ehril  tronUes  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry 
down  to  the  BevolnliQn,  eveiy  viotory  gained 
by  either  party  had  been  followed  by  a  sangui- 
nary proseripttoo-  When  the  Ronndheads  tri- 
nmphed  over  ^e  CaYiliers,  when  the  Cavaliers 
triomphed  over  the  Bonndheadfl,  when  the  fable 
ef  the  Popish  plot  gaye  the  aaeendency  to  the 
Whigs,  when  the  detection  of  the  Rye  Honse 
Plot  transferred  the  asoendeney  to  the  Toffes, 
blood,  aad  more  blood,  aad  still  more  blood  had 
flowed.  Svezy  great  explosion  and  erery  great 
reeoil  of  public  feeling  had  been  accompanied 
by  severities  which,  at  the  time,  the  predomi- 
nant foetion  loudly  applauded,  Imt  which,  on  a 
ealm  review,  history  and  posterity  haTO  con- 
demned. No  wise  and  humane  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  pditieal  opinions,  now  mentions 
without  repMhension  the  death  either  of  Laud 
er  of  Vane,  either  of  Stafford  or  of  Russell. 
Of  the  alternate  butcheries  the  last  and  the 
worst  is  that  which  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  names  of  James  and  Jeffreys  But  it 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  last,  perhaps 
it  might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  William 
had  ndt  had  the  virtue  and  the  llrmnees  reso- 
lutely to  withstand  the  importunity  of  his  most 
lealousiidbersnts.  These  men  were  bent  on 
exailting  a  tenibie  retribution  for  all  they  had 
nndergone  during  seven  disastrous  years.  The 
scaffold  of  Sidney,  tiie  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the 
itake  at  which  Elisabeth  Gaunt  had  perished  in 
the  flames  for  the  crime  of  harbouring  a  fugi- 
tive, the  porches  of  the  Somersetshire  churches 
iurmounted  by  the  skulls  and  quarters  of  mur- 
dered peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica 
Alps  fh>m  which  every  day  the  earsass  of  sonfe 
prisoner  idead  of  thirst  and  foul  air  had  been 
flung  to  the  sharks,  all  these  things  were  fresh 
In  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the 
State.  Some  ehiefo  of  that  party  had  redeemed 
their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ransom.  Others 
had  languished  long  in  Newgate.  Others  had 
starved  and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
garrets  of  Amstercfim.  It  was  natural  that  in 
tiie  day  of  their  power  and  prosperity  they 
should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of  what  they 
had  suffered.  During  a  whole  year  thoy  pur- 
sued their  scheme  of  revenge.  They  succeeded 
hi  defeating  Indemnity  Bill  after  Indemnity  Bill. 
Kothii^g  stood  between  them  aad  their  victims, 
but  William's  immutable  resolution  that  the 
l^oxy  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had 
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eiemency  was  peculiar  to  himself.  It  wai  io\ 
the  clemency  of  an  ostentatious  mui,  or  of  a 
sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy  tsmpersd  nia. 
It  was  cold,  uneoneiliBting,  inflexible.  It  pro- 
duced no  fine  stage  efibets.  It  drew  on  him  tiM 
savage  inveotives  of  thoas  whose  malefokst 
passions  he  reftised  to  satisfjr.  It  woo  for  Irio 
no  gratitude  from  thoas  who  owed  to  him  fo^ 
tune,  liberty  aad  lifo.  While  the  viotost  WMgi 
railed  at  his  lenity,  the  agents  <it  the  (kUeo  go- 
vernment, as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  i^e, 
instead  of  aofcnowledging  their  obhgatioDstohin, 
reproached  him  in  insulting  language  with  the 
meroy  which  he  had  extended  to  them.  His  k^ 
of.  Grace,  they  said,  had  completely  rented  hit  ' 
Declaration.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  thit,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  charges  widek 
he  bad  brought  against  the  late  govenrai<nt, 
he  wonld  have  granted  impunity  lo  the  gothy' 
It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself,  ondtf 
his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  by  which  he  tad 
his  friends  bad  deluded  the  nation  and  drivta 
away  the  royal  family  were  mere  calma&les  d^ 
vised  to  serve  a  turn.  The  turn  had  beet 
served ;  and  the  accusations  by  which  he  bad 
Inflamed  the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly 
withdrawn,  t  But  none  of  tiiese  thiogs  moved 
him.  He  had  done  well.  He  had  ridted  bis 
popularity  with  men  who  had  been  his  vsnae^ 
admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  end  seearity 
to  men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  meBtioofd 
without  a  curse.  Nor  had  he  conferred  a  1«b 
beneflt  on  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of 
'their  revenge  than  on  thoee  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected. If  he  had  saved  one  faction  from  a  pro- 
scription, he  had  saved  the  oth«  from  tht 
reaction  which  such  a  proscription  woold  ineri- 
tably  have  produced.  If  his  people  did  not 
justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  He  had  discharged  his  daty  by 
them.  He  feared  no  obloquy ;  and  he  wasted 
no  thanks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grace  vm 
passed.  The  King  then  informed  the  Hoomc 
that  his  visit  io  Ireland  conM  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, that  he  had  therefore  determined  to  pro- 
rogue them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpeettd 
emergency  made  their  advice  and  assistaoce 
necessary  to  him,  he  should  not  call  them  agtn 
from  their  homes  till  the  next  wintor.  "  Thee,"  • 
he  said,  *'  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  have  a  happy  meeting.'* 

The  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  providiog 
that,  whenever  he  should  go  out  of  England,  it 
should  be  lawfril  for  Mary  to  administer  ^ 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  namevw 
her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  should  neTe^ 
theless,  daring  his  absence,  retain  aU  his  autbo* 
rity.  Some  objections  were  made  to  thi« 
arrangement.  Here,  it  was  said,  were  two 
supreme  powers  in  one  State.  A  public  foB** 
tionary  might  receive  diametrically  opponle 
orders  tnm  the  King  and  the  Queen,  aad  mtgbi 
not  know  which  to  obey.  The  objection  wai, 
beyond  all  doubt,  speoulatively  jnst ;  bot  there 


t  Roger  North  was  ont  of  the  nanj  iiMlMoatHLti  vh» 
were  never  tired  of  hazping  on  this  etnng. 
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#M  mnh  p«rMt  oonMeltee  and  ^fllMliDli  be^ 
tween  the  roj*l  pitr  tltftt  no  fnraotlMJ  iaeon^ 
.Tenieoce  was  to-be  ftppreitended.* 

As  far  as  Irelftnd  was  conettned,  the  prospeots 
ef  William  were  mnoh  mere  cheeriog  thaa  thej 
had  been  a  few  months  earUer.  The  metiTitj 
with  which  he  had  persoiMilly  urged  forward 
fhe  preparations  for  the  next  oampuga  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  The  nerves 
of  the  goTemment  Irere  new  Strang.  In  every 
department  of  the  military  administration  the 
mnuenee  of  a  Tigorons  mind  was  perceptible. 
Abundant  supplies  of  food,  eloliring  and  nwdi- 
otoe,  very  different  in  quality  from  those  whioh 
Shales  had  furnished,  were  sent  across  Saint 
Oeorge's  Channel.  A  thousand  baggage  irag- 
gons  had  been  made  or  oollected  with  great 
expedition ;  and,  during  some  weeks,  the  road 
between  London  and  Chester  was  covered  with 
them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  sent  to 
fill  the  chasms  which  pestilence  had  made  in 
the  English  ranks.  Fresh  regiments  ftrom  Soot- 
land,  Cheshire,  Laneashire,  and  Cumberland 
had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  BelftMt.  The  uni- 
forms and  arms  6f  the  new  comei^s  dearly  indi- 
cated the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye. 
l¥itb  the  British  battalions  trere  interspersed 
Several  hardy  band3  of  6krman  and  Soandina- 
tian  mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the 
Bnglish  force  in  Ulster  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  A  few  more  troops  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores  were  on 
board  of  a  fleet  whioh  lay  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  which  was  ready  to  weigh  anehor  as 
Boon  as  the  King  was  on  board,  f 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good 
inse  of  the  time  during  whioh  his  army  htA  been 
in  winter  quarters.  Strict  discipline  and  regu- 
lar drilling  might,  fn  the  interval  between  No- 
vember and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and 
enthusiastic  peasants  who  were  assembled 
under  his  standard  into  good  soldiers.  Bat 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Court  of  Dublin 
was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied 
trith  dice  and  claret,  love  letters  and  challenges. 

The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  indeed  not  very 
brilliant.  The  whole  number  of  coaches  which 
ocmld  be  mustered  there,  those  of  the  fiang  and 
of  the  French  Legation  included,  did  not  amount 
to  forty.  J  But  though  there  was  little  splen- 
doar  there  was  much  dissoluteness.  Grave  Ro- 
man Catholics  shook  their  heads  and  said  that 
the  Castle  did  not  look  Hke  the  palace  of  a 
King  who  gloried  in  being  the  champion  of  the 
Church.}  The  military  Administration  was  as 
deplorable  as  ever.  The  cavalry  indeed  was, 
hy  the  exertions  of  some  gallant  officers,  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  a  regiment 
ef  infantry  differed  in  nothing  but  name  from 
« laige  gang  of  Btappareaa.    Indeed  a  gang  of 


•  8tetSW.AM.n«.l,e.O;  ai«ys  Bebirte^  AyiU  29, 
•JUy  1,6,  8,7,1690. 

t  Storr'a  Impartial  Historf,  Narcteiu  Luttrell'a  DIaiy. 

t  Avnnr,  Jan.  1»  (2ft),  1990. 

|M«cari»  Kxddlam.  This  most  eorkras  worii  taw  been 
noentlj  edited  with  great  care  ftnd  dUlgeaee  by  Mr. 
^Oallighaa.  I  owe  nu  much  to  M«  learning  and  industry 
tluit  I  most  readily  ezcoae  the  national  partiality  which 
0omethceii,  I  eatinot  but  think,  perverta  his  ia(}gment. 
"When  I  qaoto  the  Maearia)  Kxddiam.  1  nlway*  qnotu  the 
I  rtiw  last.     The  JCngUsh  vwrsion  Is^  I  Am  eon?ino«d, 
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g«te  Urn  aauiyttie  to  ^eaeei^W 
eidseaa,  end  more  amoyanee  to  the  enemy, 
than  a  regiment  of  infratry.  AvauK  strongly 
repreasnted,  in  a  nmnorial  whioh  he  dslrvered 
to  James,  the  abuses  which  made  the  Irish  foot 
a  eurse  and  a  sbandal  to  Irelsnd.  Whole  oem* 
paaies,  said  the  ambiMssdor,  quit  their  oohmrt 
on  ^e  line  ef  mnreh  and  wander  to  right  and 
left  pillaging  aa<^  destroy tftg:  tbe  soldier  takes 
no  oare  of  his  arms :  the  offieer  newr  troublet 
himself  to  aeoerlatn  whether  the  arms  are  in 
good  order:  the  ooMeqnenoe  is  that  oaemaa 
in  every  threte  hfti  lost  his  nniaket,  and  that 
another  jduui  in  every  three  has  a  musket  that 
will  not  go  off.  Avsax  abjured  the  King  to 
prohibit  marandiBg,  to  give  orden  that  tbe 
troops  rtiould  be  regularly  exewieed,  and  to 
punish  every  oAoer  who  suffered  his  men  to 
neglecit  ^eir  weapons  and  aooontrements.  If 
these  things  were  done.  His  Msrjesty  might  hope 
to  have,  in  the  iq>proaohing  spring,  an  army 
trtth  which  the  enemy  wcmld  be  unable  to  con- 
tend. This  was  good  adviee:  but  James  was 
so  far  fkt)m  taking  it  that  he  would  hardly  lis- 
ten to  it  with  patience.  Before  he  had  heard 
eight  lines  read  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  ao* 
eused  the  ambassador  of  exafgeration.  **  This 
paper,  Sir,"  ssdd  Avanx,  **is  not  written  to 
be  publidied.  It  is  neant  solely  for  Your  Ma- 
jesty's informsttcfn ;  and,  in  a  paper  meant 
solely  for  Your  M^esty^s  information,  flattery 
and  disguise  would  be  out  of  pfaMse:  but  I 
will  not  perabt  in  reading  wtet  is  so  disagree^ 
able."  '«Go  on,"  said  James  very  angrily; 
*<I  will  hear  the  wh<^"  He  gradually  be- 
oan&e  oalsMr,  took  the  memorial,  and  pro- 
mised to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contained.  But  Ms  promise  was  soon  fo^• 
gotten.) 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  pieos 
with  his  military  adaunistration.  His  one  ftso^ 
resouree  was  robbery,  direot  or  indirect.  Every 
Protestant  who  had  remained  in  any  part  of  the 
three  southern  provinces  of  Irrisnd  was  robbed 
directly,  by  the  simple  proctes  of  taking  money 
out  of  his  strong  box,  drink  out  of  ins  ceHars, 
Aiel  from  ids  tuif  staek,  and  olothes  from  his 
wardrobe.  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new 
issue  of  counters,  smalkr  in  sise  and  baser  in 
material  than  any  whioh  had  yet  borne  tbe 
image  and  superscription  of  James.  Eveh 
brass  had  begun  to  be  soaroe  at  Dublin ;  hod  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  assistance  from  Lewis, 
who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  -ally  an  old 
oraoked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  ooined  into 
crowns  and  shillings.^ 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send 
over  succours  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  into  his  own  service,  and  to  form 
by  the  best  discipline  then  known  in  the  world, 


merely  •  teandaUon  Ibem  the  lAtin,  and  «  t«:  •v«ieai 
and  ImperfiMt  translation. 

I  AYaux,  Not.  U  (24).  lS8d. 

5  Lottvols  writes  id  ATaux,  Dee.  96  (Jan.  6),  ISSS-sO: 
**  (x>mnM  le  Roy  a  Ten  par  vos  lettres  que  le  Uoy  d' Ang le- 
tarre  craiipoit  de  maaqner  (ie  cniTre  pour  flOre  de  la 
monnioye,  Sa  Majesty  a  donn6  ordre  que  I'on  mist  aar  le 
bastlment  qui  portera  cette  lettrs  one  plioe  de  eanon  dtt 
calibre  de  deux  qui  est  €TentAe,  de  laqnolle  wnx  qol 
traTaillent  k  ta  monnoye  dn  Uoy  4' Anj^etwrni  pourront  iS 
serrtr  pour  oontlnaer  h  Iktre  de  la  monnoye." 
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HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND; 


iMir  Irish  remiiMBts.  Tkaj  wwe  to  b« 
muided  by  Macsrthy,  nbo  hmi  been  9«ver«lj 
voanded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Newton  Bntior. 
HU  wounds  had  been  hsalod ;  and  he  had  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  violating  his  parole.  This 
disgraoefnl  breach  of  faith  he  had  made  mere 
disgraoeAil  by  paltry  tricks  and  sophistical  ex* 
dases  which  would  hare  become  a  Jesuit  better 
than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  Lewis  was 
willing  that  the  Irish  regiments  should  be  sent 
to  him  in  rags  and  unarmed,  and  insisted  only 
that  the  men  should  be  stout,  toA  that  the  offi- 
«ers  should  not  be  bankrupt  traders  and  dia- 
Carded  laoqueys,  but,  if  possible,  men  ef  good 
lamily  who  had  seen  serrioe.  In  return  fos 
these  troops,  who  were  in  number  not  quite 
four  thousand,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland 
between  seven  and  eight  tl^^Misand  ezceUeat 
French  infantry,  who  were  likely  in  a  day  of 
battle  to  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  kernes  of 
Leinater,  Mun^r,  and  Connaught  together.* 

One  great  error  he  committed.  The  araay 
vliioh  he  was  sending  to  assist  James,  though 
small  indeed  when  oompared  with  the  army  of 
Flanders  or  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
dssHned  for  a  serrioe  ou  which  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope might  dependt  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
beeu  oommanded  by  a  general  of  eminent  abili- 
ties. There  was  no  want  of  such  generals  in 
the  French  serrioe.  But  James  and  his  Queen 
begged  hard  for  Lausun,  and  carried  this  point 
against  the  strong  representations  of  Avauz, 
«gaanat  the  adrice  of  Loavois,  and  against  the 
Judgment  of  Lewis  himself. 
-  When  Lausun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Loutois 
to  receiTe  instructions,  the  wise  minister  held 
language  which  showed  how  little  confidence  he 
felt  in  the  tmu  and  eccentric  knight  errant. 
<«  Do  not,  for  Qod*s  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be 
huRied  away  by  your  desire  of  fighting.  Put 
«U  your  glory  in  tiring  the  English  out ;  and, 
»boTe  all  things,  maintain  strict  discipline"! 

Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauiun  in 
itself  a  bad  appointment:  but,  in  order  that 
one  man  might  fill  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men  from 
posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Im- 
moral and  hardhearted  as  Rosen  and  Avaux 
were,  Rosen  was  a  skilful  captain,  and  Avauz 
was  a  skilful  politician.  Though  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert 
the  doom  of  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  they 
micht  have  been  able  to  protract  the  contest ; 
and  it  ^as  evidently  for  the  interest  of  France 
that  the  contest  should  be  protracted.  But  it 
would  have  been  a^  affront  to  the  old  general 


*  LouTOifl  to  ATaaz,  Not.  1(11),  1689.  The  ft>TCe  MOt 
by  Lewlfl  to  Ireland  appears  hj  the  lists  at  the  French  War 
QiBee  to  have  amounted  to  seveii  thotiaand  two  hundred 
and  nlnetj  one  men  of  all  ranki.  At  the  French  War 
OlBoe  li  a  letter  fW)m  Marshal  d'Butr^es  who  saw  the  four 
Irish  regtffionts  soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Brest.  lie 
d«ecribeB  them  as  "  mat  ehaoMte,  mal  TStus,  et  n'ayant 
point  d*iniiftntte  dsns  letuv  habits,  st  ee  n'eet  an'Us  Mmt 
tons  fort  manTais.**  A  very  exact  aeoonnt  of  Maeerthy's 
breadi  of  parole  wltl  be  ftnad  la  Mr.  (yCftllaf  han*s  Htotorr 
or  the  Irish  Brlfcades.  I  am  mrry  thai  a  writer  to  whom  I 
owe  so  moeh  should  try  to  Tlndleate  condaet  whkh,  as 
deaeribed  by  faimMl^  was  in  the  highwt  degne  dlshon- 
oorable. 

t  Lanswi  to  Loorois,  May  SB  (JuneT),  aad  Jvae  16  (28), 
ISP),  at  the  FivDch  War  OAee. 

t  Swi  the  iMerlattm  of  Avattx. 


to  pui^him  under  the  csiders  of  Lansoa;  t«t 
between  the  ambassador  and  Lauzan  there  ww 
such  an  enmity  that  they  could  .not  be  expected 
to  aet  eordieJly  together.  Both  Kosen  aul 
Avanx,  therefore,  were,  with  many  soothing 
assumooes  of  royal  approbation  and  favoux, 
reeaUed  to  Franosu  They  sailed  from  Cork 
early  in  the  spring  by  the  fleet  which  had  con- 
veyed Lausun  thither.  |  Lausun  no  sooner 
landed  than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been 
long  expected,  nothing  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reoeption.  No  lodgings  had  Wen  provided 
for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  his  stores, 
no  horses,  no  carriages.}  His  troops  had  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  long  march  through 
a  desert  before  they  arrived  at  Dublin.  At 
Dublin,  indeed,  they  found  tolerable  accommo- 
dation. They  were  billeted  on  Protestants, 
lived  at  free  quartor,  had  plenty  of  bread,  and 
threepence  a  day.  Lausun  was  app9int6d  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Castle,  y  His  salary 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
eight  thousand  Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  year.  This  sum 
James  offered  to  pay,  not  in  the  brass  which 
bore  his  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold.  Bat 
Lausun,  among  whose  faults  avarice  had  no 
plaoe,  refused  to  fill  his  own  coffers  from  as 
almost  empty  treasury.^ 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  scoom- 
panied  him  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  Irish  government  produced 
an  effect  which  they  found  it  difficult  to 
describe.  Lausun  wroto  to  Louvois  that  thi 
Court  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  a  stats 
not  to  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  had  always 
lived  in  well  governed  countries.  It  was,  ha 
said,  a  chaos,  such  as  he^  had  read  of  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  whole  business  of  all  the 
public  functionaries  was  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  to  plunder  the  government  and  the 
people.  After  he  had  been  ubout  a  month  at 
the  Castle,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
through  such  another  month  for  all  the  world.  His 
ablest  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.**  One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  so  u^^nst  as  to  represent 
the  people  of  Ireland  not  merely  as  ignorant 
and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly 
stupid  and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  were 
not  The  BInglish  policy,  he  said,  had  so  com- 
pletely bmtalised  them,  that  they  oould  hardly 
be  called  human  beings.  They  were  insensibls 
to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threata 
And  yet  it  was  pity  of  them :  for  they  vers 
physically  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  world. ft 


I  Avaux  to  LouTols,  Manb  U  (M),  lOQO;  Uuma  to 
LooTois,  Maroh  S3  (April  3). 

I  Stoiy's  Impartial  Histaiy;  Lanaun  to  Louvolib  MV 
»(80},ieQ0. 

f  Lausan  to  Lonvola,  Ifay  28  (June  7),  1690. 

••  Laoiun  to  Louvois,  April  S  (12),  May  10  (90),  MM.  U 
Honottfl^  who  h«ld  the  rank  of  lfar6ahal  de  Chmp,  vioti 
to  LouTols  to  tha  aams  sfllnot  about  tbtt  aaiiM  tlmifc 

tt* "  La  pollUqua  des  Angiois  a6t6  de  tenir  ces  peoples  0 
oomma  des  aadaves,  at  si  has  qu*!!  ne  leur  estolt  pas  pcnali 
d*apprandTe  h  lire  at  h  farire.    Gsla  lea  a  rendu  si  beetss 

Ja'ib  n'oDt  prssqaa  point  dliomanltS.  RSen  ne  Ife  es^eot 
Is  sont  pen  sansihlas  k  llkonnour;  at  les  menac«a  jie  l«s 
eatonneiu  point  LMnterest  mSme  ne  lea  peut  engagsr  an 
travaiL  Oe  sont  poariant  1m  fsna  da  monde  Iw  misvs 
ftits.'*~Daspl8nj  to  Loufoiib  Uaj  27  (Jum  6),  lOBOi 
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Sj  this  time  Sehombcrg  had  opened  the  oam 
paign  anspiciously.  He  had  with  littl^  diffi- 
cnlty  taken  Charlemont,  the  last  important 
fastness  which  the  Irish  occupied  in  Ulster. 
But  the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  the  island  he  deferred  till 
William  should  arrive.  William  meanwhile  was 
busied  in  making  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  England  during  his  ab- 
sence.  He  well  knew  that  the  Jacobites  were 
on  the  alert.  They  had  not  till  very  lately  been 
an  united  and  organized  faction.  There  had 
been,  to  use  Melfort's  phrase,  numerous  gangs, 
which  were  all  in  communication  with  James 
at  Dublin  Castle,  or  with  Mary  of  Modcna  at 
8aint  Gcrmains,  bnt  which  had  no  connection 
with  each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  trust 
ea«h  other.*  But  since  it  had  been  known  that 
the  usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
that  his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand, 
these  gangs  had  been  drawing  close  together, 
and  had  begun  to  form  one  extensive  confede- 
racy. Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Aylesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken 
them,  were  among  the  chief  traitors.  Dart- 
mouth, though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
sovereigns  who  were  in  possession,  was  one  of 
their  most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what 
may  be  called  the  maritime  department  of  the 
plot.  His  mind  was  constantly  occupied  by 
schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  English  seaman,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  fleets  and  arse- 
nals, lie  was  in  close  communication  with 
some  naval  officers,  who,  though  they  served 
the  new  government,  served  it  sullenly  and  with 
half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by 
promisingvtbese  men  ample  rewards,  and  by  art- 
fully inflaming  the  jealous  animosity  with  which 
they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  prevail 
on  them  to  desert  and  to  carry  their  ships  into 
Bome  French  or  Irish  port.f 

The  conduct  of  "Pcnn  was  scarcely  less  scan- 
dalous. He  was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite ; 
and  his  new  way  of  life  was  even  more  un- 
favourable than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been 
to  moral  purity.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be 
at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier:  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  con- 
sistent Quaker  and  a  conspirator.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  relate  that  Pcnn,  while  professing  to 
consider  even  defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into 
the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  to  in- 
form James  that  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  that,  if  England  were  now 
invaded  from  France  or  from  Ireland,  the  num- 


•  •  Sm  M«Ifort's  Lett<*r8  to  Jamcv,  writtt^n  in  October, 
1680.  They  tira  among  the  Nairao  Papers,  and  w«re 
printed  by  Maepherron. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  443, 450 ;  and  trials  of  Ashton  and 
PreatoD. 

t  Aranz  wrote  than  to  Lewis  on  the  6th  of  Jvne,  1889 : 
"II  nous  est  venu  dea  noaTcIlos  a»soz  considdrablca 
d'Angleierrtf  et  d'Escopae.  Jc  me  donne  I'honncnr  d'en 
enroyer  dea  mdmoires  A  TOatre  Majesty,  tela  qne  Je  les  ay 
receus  da  Roj  de  la  Orande  Bretagn^.  Le  oommencement 
dea  nouvedes  datt^es  d' Ang)eterre  e8t  la  oopie  d'ane  lettro 
d«  M.  Pen,  que  j* ay  Teue  en  original."  The  M^moire  dee 
NooTellea  d'Angleterro  et  d'Eaeosae,  which  was  acnt  with 
this  dispatch,  begina  with  the  following  aenteneea,  whirh 
muat  hare  b««en  part  of  Penn's  letter :  "  Ije  Prince  d'Orange 
oommcnce  d*estre  fort  ddgonttii  de  I*hnmenr  dea  Anglola; 
et  la  face  dea  rboaos  cbjinge  blon  Yiate,  aelon  la  nature  dea 
inaulairea ;  et  sa  aante  est  fort  mauTaiae.  II  y  a  un  nuoge 
qui  commence  A  se  former  an  nord  des  deux  royaames, 
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her  of  Royalists  would  appear  to  he  greater 
than  ever.  Araux  thought  this  letter  so  im- 
portant, that  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  to 
Lewis.}  A  good  effect,  the  shrewd  amhassador 
wrote,  had  been  produced,  by  this  and  similar 
communications,  on  the  mind  of  King  James. 
His  Majesty  wasatlastconTinced  that  he  could 
recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
served for  the  great  preacher  of  peace  to  pro- 
duce this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
tyrants  Penn's  proceedings  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  government.  Warrants 
bad  been  out  against  him ;  and  he  had  been 
taken  into  custody ;  bnt  the  evidence  against 
him  had  not  been  snoh  as  would  support  a 
charge  of  high  treason :  he  had,  as,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  deserved  to  have,  many  friends  in 
every  party ;  he  therefore  soon  regained  his 
liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots.  (I 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Richard  Gra- 
ham, Visoount  Preston,  who  had,  in  the  late 
reign,  been  Secretary  of  State.  Though  a  peer 
in  Scotland,  he  was  only  a  baronet  in  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Qermaias 
an  English  patent  of  nobility ;  but  the  patent 
bore  a  date  posterior  to  that  flight  which  the 
Convention  had  pronounced  an  abdication. 
The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to 
admit  him  to  a  share  of  their  privileges,  bnt 
had  sent  him  to  prison  for  presuming  to  call 
himself  one  of  their  order.  He  had,  however, 
by  humbling  himself,  and  by  withdrawing  his 
claim,  obtained  his  liberty.  If  Though  the  sub- 
missive language  which  he  had  condescended  to 
use  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate  a  spirit 
repared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by 
is  party,  and  by  the  world  in  general,  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  honour.  He  still  retained 
the  seals  of  his  office,  and  was  still  considered 
by  the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  as  the  real  Secretary  of  State.  Ho  was 
in  high  favour  with  Lewis,  at  whose  court  he 
had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, been  intrusted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment with  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
political  purposes.** 

While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital 
with  the  other  heads  of  the  faction,  the  rustic 
Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms,  holding  mus- 
ters, and  forming  themselves  into  companies, 
troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming 
symptoms  in  Worcestershire.  In  Lancashire 
many  gentlemen  had  received  commissions 
signed  by  James,  called  themselves  colonels 
and  captains,  and  made  out  long  lists  of  non- 
commissioned officers   and  privates.     Letters 


ou  1«  Roy  a  beanconp  d'aaia,  ee  qui  donne  beauconp  d'in 
quietude  aoz  principaux  amis  da  Prince  d'Urange,  qui, 
e8taat  richea,  communccnt  A  cHtre  perauadez  que  ce  sera 
I'eapee  qni  decidera  de  leur  aort,  ce  qu'ila  ont  tant  tacbe 
d'eviter.  lis  appr6hendent  uno  inyaaion  d'lrlande  etd< 
France ;  et  en  ce  caa  le  Roy  aura  plus  d'amta  que  Jamais.** 

i  *'  Le  bon  elTet,  Sire,  que  ces  Icttren  d'Escoaae  et  d* Angle* 
terreont  produit,  eat  qu'elles  ont  enfin  perauadfa  le  Roy- 
d'Angleterre  qu'il  ne  rvcouvrera  sea  eatata  que  lea  armes 
k  la  main ;  ei  ce  n'est  pas  peu^e  Ten  avoir  coovaincu." 

Ii  Van  Cittera  to  the  States  Oeneral,  March  1  (11),  ICSO. 
Van  Cittors  calls  Penn,  "  den  bekenden  ArchnuaKer." 

t  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  the 
Lords'  Journala  of  Not.  11, 12.  and  27,  le69. 

**(Hie  remittance  of  two  thousand  pistoles  is  mentIonf>d 
in  a  letter  of  Croisay  to  Avanx,  Feb.  16  (26),  1689.  JHmea, 
in  a  letter  dated  .^an.  20»  1689,  directs  Preston  to  oonaider 
himself  aa  still  Secretary,  notwithstanding  Ueirort*fl  ap« 
pointment. 
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from  Torkslnro  brought  news  that  Urge  bodies 
of  men,  who  soeued  to  bare  met  for  no  good 
purpose,  bad  been  seen  on  the  noors  ne*r 
Knaresborougb.  Letters  from  Newcastle  gSTe 
an  account  of  a  great  match  at  football  which 
had  been  played  in  Northumberland,  and  was 
suspected  to  haye  been  a  pretext  for  a  gather- 
ing of  the  disaffected.  In  the  crowd,  it  was 
said,  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  well 
mounted  and  armed,  of  whom  many  were  Pa- 
pists.* 

Meantime  packets  of  letters  full  of  treason 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between 
Kent  and  Picardy,  and  between  Wales  and  Ire- 
land. Some  of  the  messengers  were  honest 
fanatics:  but  others  were  mere  mercenaries, 
and  trafficked  in  the  secrets  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers. 

Of  these  double  trait4>rs  the  most  remarkable 
was  William  FuUer.  This  man  has  hitaiself 
told  ns  that,  when  he  was  very  young,  he  fell  in 
with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  Ban- 
l^erfield.  The  boy's  imagination  was  set  on 
fire:  he  dcToured  the  book:  he  almost  got  it 
by  heart;  and  he  was  soon  seised,  and  ever 
after  haunted,  by  a  strange  presentiment  that 
his  fate  would  resemble  that  of  the  wretched 
adyenturer  whose  history  he  had  so  eagerly 
read.f  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
prospect  of  dying  in  Newgate,  with  a  back 
floyed  and  an  eye  knocked  out,  would  not  hare 
seemed  very  attr active.  But  experience  proTos 
that  there  are  some  distempered  minds  for 
which  notoriety,  even  when  accompanied  with 
pain  and  shame,  has  an  irresistible  fascination. 
Animated  by  this  loathsome  ambition,  Fuller 
equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  his  model. 
He  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  page 
to  Lady  Melfort,  when  Lady  Melfort  shone  at 
Whitehall  as  one  of  the  loTcliest  women  in  the 
train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  After  the  Roto- 
lution,  he  followed  his  mistress  to  France, 
was  repeatedly  employed  in  delicate  and  peril- 
ous commissions,  and  was  thought  at  Saint 
Germains  to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  he  had,  in  one 
of  his  journeys  to  London,  sold  himself  to  the 
new  government,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  honour,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  turning  him  from  a  wortii- 
less  Papist  into  a  worthless  Protestant,  he  as- 
cribed, with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the 
lucid  reasoning  and  blameless  life  of  TUlotson. 

In  the  spring  of  1690,  Mary  of  Modena  wished 
to  send  to  her  correspondents  in  London  some 
highly  important  dispatches.  As  these  de- 
spatches were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  two  confidential  persons.  Fuller  was 
one.  The  other  was  a  zealous  young  Jacobite 
called  Crone.  Before  thej  set  out,  they  re^ 
ceived  full  instructions  from  the  Queen  herself. 
Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to  be  detected  about 
them  by  an  ordinary  search ;  but  their  buttons 
contained  letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 


The  pair  proceeded  to  Calais.  The  gOTemor 
of  that  town  furnished  them  with  a  boat,  ivbicb, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  set  them  on  the  low 
'marshy  coast  of  Ken^  near  the  Ugfathonse  of 
Dungeness.  They  walked  to  a  farmkoose, 
procured  horses,  and  took  different  roads  to 
London.  Fuller  hastened  to  the  palace  at  Kes- 
sington,  and  delivered  the  doeumentft  with 
which  he  was  charged  into  the  Emg's  hand. 
The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed 
to  contain  only  florid  compliments :  but  a  pan 
of  charcoal  was  lighted :  a  liquor  well  known 
to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age  was  applied  to 
the  paper  :  an  unsavoury  steam  filled  the  closet; 
and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  began  to  appesr. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secnie 
Crone.  He  had  unfortunately  had  time  to  de- 
liver his  letters  before  he  was  caught :  but  • 
snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  he  eisilj 
fell.  In  truth  tho  sincere  Jacobites  were  gene- 
rally wretched  plotters.  There  was  among 
them  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sots, 
braggarts,  and  babblers ;  and  Crone  was  one  of 
these.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  hare 
shunned  places  of  public  resort,  kept  striet 
guard  over  his  lips,  and  stinted  himself  to  one 
bottle  at  a  meal.  He  was  found  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  government  at  a  tavern  table  id 
Gracechurch  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  tbe 
health  of  King  James,  and  ranting  about  the 
coming  restoration,  the  French  fleet,  and  the 
thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who  were 
awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  their 
rightful  Sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Secretory's  oflice  at  Whitehall.  He  at  first 
seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease :  but 
when  Fuller  appeared  among  the  bystanders, 
at  liberty,  and  in  a  fashionable  garb,  with  a 
sword,  the  prisoner*s  courage  fell ;  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.! 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  cii- 
deuce,  that  Crone  had  been  arrested,  and  that 
important  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  in 
the  hands  of  William,  flew  fast  through  Lon- 
don, and  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were 
conscious  of  gnilt.}  It  was  true  that  the  testi- 
mony of  one  witness,  even  if  that  witness  had 
been  more  respectable  than  Fuller,  was  not 
legally  sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of  high 
treason.  But  Fuller  had  so  managed  matters 
that  several  witnesses  could  be  produced  to 
corroborate  his  evidence  against  Crone ;  and, 
if  Crone,  under  the  strong  terror  of  death, 
should  imitate  Fuller's  example,  the  heads  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government  Tho  spirits  of  the 
Jacobites  rose,  however,  when  it  was  known 
that  Crone,  though  repeatedly  interrogated 
by  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and 
though  assured  that  nothing  but  a  frank  con- 
fession could  save  his  life,  had  resolutely  eon- 
tinned  silent  What  effect  a  verdict  of  Ouilty 
and  the  near  prospect  of  the  gallows  might 
produce  on  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  ac- 
complices were  by  no  means  willing  that  his 
fortitude  should  be  tried  by  00  severe  a  test 


*  NarciMiis  Luttrelt'fl  Diary ;  Commons'  Joarnals,  May 
14, 16. 20. 1690;  Kingaton'a  True  Hifltory,1697. 

t  The  Whole  Life  of  Mr.  W.liimm  Fuller,  being  an  Im- 
partial Aeoonnt  of  hia  Birth,  Kducatioii,  Relatiooa  and 
Introd action  into  the  Service  of  the  late  King  Jamea  and 
bb  Qneen,  together  with  a  True  Diraorenrof  thelntrlguea 
Ibr  which  he  lies  oow  confined ;  as  also  of  the  Persons  that 
•mployad  aad  assisted  him  therein,  with  his  Hearty  Re> 


pentanoe  for  the  Misd^mvaDonrs  he  did  in  the  late  Re!p 
and  all  others  whom  h(>  hath  injored ;  Impartially  vnt  07 
Himself  during  his  Confinement  in  the  Queen's  Bencl^ 
1703.    Of  course  I  shall  niw  this  DartmUre  with  eaotioo. 

X  Fuller's  Life  of  himself. 

f  Clarendoii's  Diary,  March  6,1090 j  NaiciaBas  LuttreU  • 
Diary. 
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They  therefore  employed  numerous  artifices^ 
legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  a  conviction.  A 
woman  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  who  was/one  of  the  most  active 
and  canning  agents  of  the  Jacobite  faction, 
was  in  trusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  him 
steady  to  the  cause,  and  of  rendering  to  him 
services  from  which  scrupulous  or  timid  agents 
might  have  shrunk.  When  the  dreaded  day 
came,  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  and  the  trial  was  consequently  post- 
poned. He  asserted  that  his  malady  was  not 
natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had  been  admin- 
istered to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  his 
nails  were  discoloured,  that  his  hair  came  off, 
and  that  able  physicians  pronounced  him 
poisoned.  But  such  stories,  even  when  they 
rest  on  authority  much  better  than  that  of 
Fuller,  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great 
distrust. 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another 
agent  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  named 
Tempest,  was  seized  on  the  road  between 
Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
bearer  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  male- 
contents  in  England.*  Every  day  it  became 
more  plain  that  the  State  was  surrounded  by 
dangers :  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  able  and  resolute 
Chief  of  the  State  should  quit  his  post. 

William,  with  painftil  anxiety,  such  as  he 
alone  was  able  to  conceal  under  an  appearance 
of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  to  take  his  de« 
parture.  Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief;  and 
her  distress  affected  him  more  than  was  ima- 
gined by  those  who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his 
demeanour. f  He  knew  too  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficulties  with 
which  her  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  con- 
tend. She  would  be  in  constant  need  of  wise 
and  upright  counsel;  and  where  was  such 
counsel  to  be  found?  There  were  indeed 
among  his  servants  many  able  men  and  a  few 
virtuous  men.'  But,  even  when  he  was  present, 
their  political  and  personal  animosities  had  too 
often  made  both  their  abilities  and  their  vir- 
tues useless  to  him.  What  chance  was  there 
that  the  gentle  Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain 
that  party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which  had 
been  but  very  imperfectly  kept  in  order  by  her 
resolute  and  politic  lord?  If  the  interior 
cabinet  which  was  to  assist  the  Queen  were 
composed  exclusively  either  of  Whigs  or  of 
Tories,  half  the  nation  would  be  disgusted. 
Yet»  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mixed,  it  was 
certain  that  there  would  be  constant  dissension. 
Such  was  William's  situation  that  he  had  only 
a  choice  of  evils. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Shrewsbury.  The  character  of  Uiis 
man  is  a  curious  study.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune. 
lUuetrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  posses- 
sions, fine  parts,  extensive  acquirements,  an 
agreeable  person,  manners  singularly  graceful 
and  engaging,  combined  to  make  him  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  envy.  But,  with  all 
these  advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarities  which  made  him  a 


•  Cliuvndoo's  Diary.  May  10,  IWO. 
t  He  wrote  to  Portland,  **  Jo  platni  U  povn  r«in«,  qui 
8t  en  dea  terrib!«a  nffliciioiia." 


torment  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with 
him.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  given  the  world  a  high  opinion,  itot 
merely  of  his  patriotisA,  but  of  his  courage, 
energy,  and  decision.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  exhila-  ^ 
ration  produced  by  public  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause had,  on  that  occasion,  raised  him  above 
himself.  Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life 
was  of  a  piece  with  that  splendid  commence- 
ment. He  had  hardly  become  Secretary  of 
State  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were 
too  weak  for  such  a  post.  The  dally  toil,  the 
heavy  responsibility,  the  failures,  the  mortifi- 
cations, the  obloquy,  which  are  inseparable 
from  power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper, 
and  impaired  his  health.  To  such  natures  as 
his  the  sustaining  power  of  high  religious 
principle  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary; 
and  unfortunately  Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act 
of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  that  superstition  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  liberated  him- 
self also  from  more  salutary  bands  whioh 
might  perhaps  have  braced  his  too  delicately 
constituted  mind  into  steadfastness  and  upright- 
ness. Destitute  of  such  support,  he  was,  with 
great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and  though  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  and  attractive  quali- 
ties, could  not  be  called  an  honest  man.  For 
his  own  happiness,  he  should  either  have  been 
much  better  or  much  worse.  As  it  was,  he 
never  knew  either  that  noble  peace  of  mind 
whioh  is  the  reward  of  rectitude,  or  that  abject 
peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impudence 
and  insensibility.  Few  people  who  have  had 
so  little  power  to  resist  temptation  have  suf- 
fered so  cruelly  from  remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a 
minister  of  state  during  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  must  have  been  constant 
torture.  The  difficulties  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends, 
the  virulence  with  which  the  hostile  factions 
fell  on  each  other,  and  on  every  mediator  who 
attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed  have 
discouraged  a  more  resolute  spirit.  Before 
Shrewsbury  had  been  six  months  in  office,  he 
had  completely  lost  heart  and  head.  He  began 
to  address  to  William  letters,  whioh  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  strongminded 
can  have  read  without  mingled  compassion  and 
contempt.  <*I  am  sensible," — such  was  the 
constant  burden  of  these  epistles, — <*that  I 
am  unfit  for  my  place.  I  cannot  exert  myself. 
T  am  not  the  same  man  that  I  was  half  a  year 
ago.  My  health  is  giving  way.  My  mind  is 
on  the  rack.  My  memory  is  failing.  Nothing 
but  quiet  and  retirement  can  restore  me."* 
William  returned  friendly  and  soothing  an- 
swers; and,  for  a  time,  these  answers  calmed 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  minister.  ^  But  at 
length  the  dissolution,  the  general  election, 
the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and 
Lieutenancy,  and  finally'the  debates  on  the 
two  Abjuration  Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  into  a. 
state  bordering  on  distraction.  He  was  angry- 
with  the  Whigs  for  using  the  King  ill,  and  yet 
was  still  more  angry  with  the  King  for  show- 


t  See  the  Lettera  of  Shrewabury  in  Ooxe'a  Correapond*^ 
enee,  Part  I.  chap.  1. 
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log  favour  to  the  Tories.  At  what  moment 
and  by  what  influence  the  unhappy  man  was 
induced  to  commit  a  treason,  the  conscious- 
ness of  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his 
remaining  years,  is  not  accurately  known. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  mother, 
who,  though  the  most  abandoned  of  women, 
had  great  power  over  him,  took  a  fatal  advan- 
tage of  some  unguarded  hour,  when  he  was 
irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and 
that  of  Panby  and  Nottingham  preferred. 
She  was  still  a  member  of  that  Chur6h  which 
her  son  had  quitted,  and  may  have  thought 
that,  by  reclaiming  him  from  rebellion,  she 
might  make  some  atonement  for  the  violation 
of  her  marriage  vow,  and  the  murder  of  her 
lord.*  What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had  offered 
his  services  to  James,  and  that  James  had 
accepted  them.  On'fe  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  convert  was  demanded.  He  must  resign 
the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hand  of 
the  usurper-!  It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury 
had  scarcely  committed  his  fault  when  he  be- 
gan to  repent  of  it.  But  he  had  not  strength 
of  mind  to  stop  short  in  the  path  of  evil. 
Loathing  his  own  baseness,  dreading  a  detec- 
tion which  must  be  fatal  to  his  honour,  afraid 
to  go  forward,  afraid  to  go  back,  he  underwent 
tortures  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  with- 
out commiseration.  The  true  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress was  as  yet  a  profound  secret:  but  his 
mental  struggles  and  changes  of  purpose  were 
generally  known,  and  furnished  the  town,  du- 
ring some  weeks,  Vith  topics  of  conversation. 
One  night,  when  he  was  actually  setting  out  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  for  the  palace,  with 
the  seals  in  his  hand,  he  was  induced  by  Bur- 
net to  defer  his  resignation  for  a  few  hours. 
Some  days  later  the  eloquence  of  Tillotson  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  |  Three  or 
four  times  the  Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his 
ofBce  on  the  table  of  the  royal  closet,  and  was 
three  or  four  times  induced,  by  the  kind  expos- 
tulations of  the  master  whom  he  was  conscious 
of  having  wronged,  to  take  them  up  and  carry 
,  them  away.  Thus  the  resignation  was  de- 
ferred till  the  eve  of  the  King*s  departure. 
By  that  time>agitation  had  thrown  Shrewsbury 
into  a  low  fever.  Bentinck,  who  made  a  last 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  retain  office,  found 
him  in  bed  and  too  ill  for  conversation  {  The 
resignation  so  often  tendered  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted; and  during  some  months  Nottingham 
was  the  only  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  trou- 
bles that  at  such  a  moment,  his  government 
•hould  be  weakened  by  this  defection.  He 
tried,  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  mate- 
rials which  remained  to  him,  and  finally 
selected  nine  privy  councillors,  by  whose  ad- 


vice he  enjoined  Mary  to  be  guided.  Four 
A)f  these,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and 
Edward  Russell,  were  Whigs.  The  other  five, 
Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  Marl- 
borough, and  Lowther,  were  Tories.  |1 

William  ordered  the  nine  to  attend  him  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  When 
they  were  assembled,  he  came  leading  in  t\n 
Queen,  desired  them  to  be  seated,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weighty 
words.  *  *  She  wants  experience,"  he  said ;  "  but 
I  hope  that,  by  choosing  you  to  be  hei:  coun- 
sellors, I  have  supplied  that  defect  I  put  mj 
kingdom  into  your  hands.  Nothing  foreign  oi 
domestic  shall  be  kept  secret  from  you.  I  im- 
plore you  to  be  diligent  and  to  be  uuited."^  In 
private  he  told  his  wife  what  he  thought  of  the 
characters  of  the  Nine ;  and  it  should  seem  from 
her  letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the 
number  for  whom  he  expressed  any  high  esteem. 
Marlborough  was  to  be  her  guide  in  military  af- 
fairs, and  was  to  command  the  troops  in  England. 
Russell,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  had 
been  rewarded  for  the  service  which  he  had 
done  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  with  thi 
lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was 
well  fitted  to  be  her  adviser  on  all  question! 
relating  to  the  fleet.  But  Caermarthen  was 
designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  iu  case  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council,  she 
ought  chiefly  to  rely.  Caermarthen's  sagacity 
and  experience  were  unquestionable :  his  prin- 
ciples, indeed,  were  lax :  but,  if  there  was  any 
person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to 
be  true,  that  person  was  Mary.  lie  had  long 
been  in  a  peculiar  manner  her  friend  and  ser- 
vant: he  had  gained  a  high  place  in  her  faroar 
by  bringing  about  her  marriage ;  and  he  had, 
in  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her  inte- 
rests to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed 
as  excessive.  There  was,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical 
conjuncture  with  sincere  good  will.** 

One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen, -on  the  other  | 
hand,  was  one  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  The 
evidence  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Ga- 
rendon  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobit« 
schemes  of  insurrection.  But  the  Queen  was 
most  unwilling  that  her  kindred  should  be 
harshly  treated;  and  William,  remembering 
through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  whai 
reproaches  she  had  incurred,  for  his  sake, 
readily  gave  her  unclc*s  life  and  liberty  to  her 
intercessiou.  But,  before  the  King  set  out 
for  Ireland,  he  spoke  seriously  to  Rochester. 
"Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against  me. 
I  am  sure  of  it  I  have  the  proofs  under  his  own 
hand.  I  was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act 
of  Grace ;  but  I  would  not  do  what  would  hava 
given  so  much  pain  to  the  Queen.    For  her     i 


*  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Jacobite,  and  did  her 
bost  to  make  her  ton  00,  l«  eertnin  from  Lloyd's  Paper  of 
May,  li4ilf  which  it  among  the  Nalrne  MSS.,  and  was 
print4'd  by  Macphvrson.     • 

t  Th.s  18  proved  by  a  few  wordH  in  a  paper  which  James, 
In  Norember,  1602;  laid  before  the  French  government 
'*I1  y  a,"  says  he,  *'le  Comte  de  Shmsbery,  qui,  6tant  Se- 
cretaire d'Etat  du  Prince  d'Orange,  s'est  defait  de  sa  charge 
par  mon  ordre.'*  Ono  copy  of  this  moiit  valuable  paper  is 
In  the  Arrhiye*  of  the  French  Poreiffn  Office.  Another  is 
among  the  Nairne  MSS.in  IheBodleUn  Library.  A  trans- 
lation into  Knglirh  will  ba  found  in  Macpharson's  ooUoo- 
tlon. 

t  Burnet,  U.  46. 


i  Shrewsbury  to  Somers,  Sept  22, 1697. 

I  Am:)nK  the  State  Poems  (vol.  ii.  p.  211)  will  be  fcimS 
a  pleoe  which  some  ignorant  editor  has  entitled^  ^  A  BatT* 

written  when  the  K went  to  Flanders  and  left  nias 

Lords  Justices."  I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  satire* 
evidently  contemporary,  and  bearing  iho  date  1600.  Itw 
indeed  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  nine  persons  aatlriiwd 
are  the  nine  members  of  the  interior  council,  wliich  Wil- 
liam appointed  to  assist  Mary  when  he  wont  to  Irelsnd. 
Some  of  them  never  were  lionls  Justices. 

H  From  a  narrative  written  by  Lowther,  which  i?  amooj 
the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

^  Sea  Maty's  Letters  to  WUliam,  pablisbed  by  Daliympls 
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08lce  I  forgire  the  past;  but  mj  Lord  Claren- 
don will  do  well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future 
If  not,  he  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting 
matters."  Rochester  communioated  the  admo- 
nition to  Clarendon.  Clarendon,  who  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Dublin  and  Saint 
Germains,  protested  that  his  only  wish  was  to 
be  quiet,  and  that,  though  he  had  a  scruple 
sbout  the  oaths,  the  existing  government  had 
not  a  more  obedient  subject  than  he  purposed 
to  be.* 

Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had 
intercepted  was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  That 
letter,  indeed,  was  not  legal  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  it  raised  sus 
picions  which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Penn  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  interrogated.  He  said  very  truly 
that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for 
what  they  might  write  to  him.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  King  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  which  no  change  of 
fortune  could  dissolve.  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs :  but  I 
owe  a  sacred  duty  to  my  country ;  and  there- 
fore I  was  never  so  wicked  as  even  to  think  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  back."  This  was  a 
falsehood;  and  William  was  probably  aware 
that  it  was  so.  He  was  unwilling  however  to 
deal  harshly  with  a  man  who  had  many  titles 
to  respect,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
formidable  plotter.  He  therefore  declared  him- 
gelf  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  discharge  the 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  how- 
ever, remonstrated ;  and  Penn  was  required  to 
give  bail.f 

On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he 
ealled  Burnet  into  his  closet,  and,  in  firm  but 
mournful  language,  spoke  of  the  dangers  which 
on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the  fury  of 
the  contending  factions,  and  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  seemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  Clergy. 
**  But  my  trust  is  in  God.  I  will  go  through 
with  my  work  or  perish  in  it.  Only  I  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  poor  Queen;"  and  twice  he 
repeated  with  unwonted  tenderness,  **  the  poor 
Queen."  "  If  you  love  me,"  he  added,  *•  wait 
on  her  often,  and  give  her  what  help  you  can. 
A3  for  me,  but  for  one  thing,  I  should  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  being  on  horseback  and  under 
canvass  again.  For  I  am  sure  I  am  fitter  to 
direct  a  campaign  than  to  manage  your  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  But,  though  I  know 
that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my 
wife  that  her  father  and  I  must  be  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  field.  God  send  that  no  harm 
may  happen  to  him.  Let  me  have  your  prayers, 
Doctor."  Burnet  retired  greatly  moved,  and 
doubtless  put*  up,  witl^  no  common  fervour, 
those  prayers  for  which  his  master  had  asked^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  June,  the 
King  set  out  for  Ireland.  Prince  George  had 
offered  hi^  services,  had  equipped  himself  at 
^eat  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be  compli- 
mented with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach.  But 
William,  who  promised  himself  little  pleasure 
or  adrantage  from  His  Royal  Highness's  con- 
Tersation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on  ceremony, 


•  Clar«ndou>  Diarj,  May  30, 1690. 

t  6«nir<1  Groese.  t  Barn«t,  U.  46. 

f  The  Daeheaa  of  AUrlboroagh^s  Yindicatioa. 


took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and 
^never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful 
campaign,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  Prince's 
existence.}  George,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
hardly  have  noticed  the  affront.  But,  though 
he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him ; 
and  her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive 
by  mischief-makers  of  no  common  dexterity.  On 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  infirmities 
of  William's  temper  proved  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian.  His  reign  would  have  been  far 
more  prosperous  if,  with  his  own  courage, 
capacity  and  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  had  a 
little  of  the  easy  good  humour  and  politeness 
of  his  uncle  Charles. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester, 
where  a  fleet  of  transports  was  awaiting  the 
signal  for  sailing.  He  embarked  on  the  eleventh 
of  June,  and  was  convoyed  across  Saint  George's 
Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  || 

The  month  which  followed  William's  depar- 
ture from  London  was  one  of  the  most  eventful 
and  anxious  months  in  the  whole  history  of 
England.     A  few  hours  after  he  had  set  out, 
Crone  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
A  great  array  of  judges  was  on  the  Bencn. 
Fuller  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his 
appearance  in  court ;  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury  list.    So 
many  were  challenged  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  up  the  number  of  twelve ;  and 
among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom  the  male- 
contents  thought  they  could  depend.     Nor  were 
they  altogether  mistaken ;  for  this  man  held  ont 
against  his  eleven  companions  all  night  and 
half  the  next  day;  and  he  would  probably  have 
starved  them  into  submission,  had  not  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been 
caught  throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  tlirough 
the  window.     His  supplies  having  been  out  off, 
he  yielded ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  which,  it 
was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their  lives, 
was  returned.     A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  instantly  made,  on  the  ground  that  a  Latin 
word  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment 
was  incorrectly  spelt.     The  objection  was  un- 
doubtedly frivolous.    Jeffreys  wduld  have  at 
once  overruled  it  with  a  torrent  of  curses,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  pri- 
soner the  whole  process  of  half  hanging,  dis- 
embowelling, mutilating,  ancTquartering.     But 
Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered  that  they 
were  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion trying  a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son.    It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  show,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a  new 
era  had   commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals 
would  in  future  rather  err  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity than  imitate  the  cruel  haste  and  levity 
with  which  Cornish  had,^  when  pleading  for  his 
life,  been  silenced  by  servile  judges.     The  pass- 
ing of  th^  sentence  was  therefore  deferred:  a 
day  was  appointed  for  considering  the  point 
raised  by  Crone ;  and  counsel  were  assigned  te 
argue  in  his  behalf.     **  This  would  not  have 

11  London  Oaaettas.  Jnno  5,  13,  lOr  1090 ;  Hop  to  thj 
Statea  General  from  Chester,  Jone  9  (19).  *  Uop  attoi^Al 
William  to  Ireland  as  envoy  from  the  States. 
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been  done,  Mr.  Crone,"  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  significantly,  **in  either  of  the  last  two 
reigns."  After  a  full  hearing,  the  Bench  un- 
animously pronounced  the  error  to  be  immate- 
rial ;  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  owned  that  his  trial  had  been  fair,  thanked 
the  judges  for  their  patience,  and  besought 
them  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in 
his  own  hands.  The  government  was  willing 
to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn  his  pardon  by  a 
full  confession.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was 
terrible  and  doubtftil.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, who  had  access  to  his  cell,  reported  to 
the  Jacobite  chiefs  that  he  Vas  in  a  great 
agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said :  he  was  too 
young  to  be  a  martyr.f  The  next  morning 
she  fbund  him  cheerful  and  resolute.^  He 
held  out  till  the  eye  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask  for  an  inter- 
yiew  with  tiie  Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham 
went  to  Newgate;  but,  before  he  arrived, 
Crone  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing.  **Then,"  said  Not- 
tingham, **l  shall  see  you  no  more;  for  to- 
morrow will  assuredly  be  your  last  day. "  But, 
after  Nottingham  had  departed,  Monmouth  re- 
paired to  the  gaol,  and  flattered  himself  that 
ne  had  shaken  the  prisoner's  resolution.  At  a 
Tory  late  hour  that  night  came  a  respite  for  a 
week.}  The  week  however  passed  away  with- 
out any  disclosure :  the  gallows  and  quartering 
block  were  ready  at  Tyburn :  the  sledge  and 
axe  were  at  the  door  of  Newgate :  the  crowd 
was  thick  all  up  Holbom  Hill  and  along  the 
Oxford  Road;  when  a  messenger  brought 
another  respite,  and  Crone,  instead  of  being 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Council  chamber  at  Whitehall. 
His  fortitude  had  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
near  prospect  of  death ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  gave  important  information,  li 

Such  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  was  indeed  at  that  moment  much 
needed.  Both  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected.  !f  Scarcely  had  William 
set  out  from  London  when  a  great  French  fleet 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Tourville  left  the 
port  of  Brest,  and  entered  the  British  Channel. 
Tourville  was  the  ablest  maritime  commander 
that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  stu 
died  every  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  any  place 
on  shipboard  from  that  of  carpenter  up  to  that 
of  admiral.  It  was  said  of  him,  also,  that  to 
the  dauntless  coinage  of  a  seaman  he  united 
the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished 
gentlemen.**  He  now  stood  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish shore,  and  approached  it  so  near  that  his 
ships  could  be  plainly  descried  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Plymouth.  From  Plymouth  he  pro- 
•ceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire.  There  was  great  reason  to 
apprehend  that  his  movements  had  been  con- 
certed with  the  English  malecon tents. ff 

The  Queen  and  her  Council  hastened  to  take 
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measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Torring- 
ton  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint 
Helen's.  He  was  there  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Evertsen.  It 
seemed  that  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  witness  one  of  the  greatest  naval  con* 
flicts  recorded  in  history.  A  hundrea  and  fifty 
ships  of  the  line  could  be  counted  at  once  from 
the  watchtower  of  Saint  Catharine's.  On  the 
eas^  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang 
Chine,  and  in  full  view  of  the  richly  wooded 
rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Ventnor,  ireit 
mustered  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and 
Holland.  On  the  west,  stretching  to  that  white 
cape  where  the  waves  roar  among  the  Needles, 
lay  the  armament  of  France. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  William  had  sailed  for  Ire- 
land, that  the  hostile  fleets  took  up  these  posi- 
tions. A  few  hours  earlier,  there  had  been  an 
important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  PtItj 
Council  at  Whitehall.  The  malecontents  who 
were  leagued  with  France  were  alert  and  M 
of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while  taking 
her  airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with 
them.  The  whole  board  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  some  persons  of 
whose  guilt  the  government  had  proofs.  When 
Clarendon  was  named,  something  was  said  in 
his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Sir 
Henry  Capel.  The  other  councillors  stared, 
but  remained  silent.  It  was  no  pleasant  task 
to  accuse  the  Queen's  kinsman  in  the  Queen's 
presence,  Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her 
lips  at  Council :  but  now,  being  possessed  of 
clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's  treason  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  knowing  that  respect  for  her  j 
prevented  ner  advisers  from  proposing  what  ! 
the  public  safety  required,  she  broke  silence.  . 
**Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  *'I  know,  and  eTeiy  ] 
body  here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  too 
much  against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leare  him 
out."  The  warrant  was  drawn  up ;  and  Capel 
signed  it  with  the  rest.  "  I  am  more  sorry  for 
Lord  Clarendon,"  Mary  wrote  to  her  husband, 
*«  than,  may  be,  will  be  believed."  That  eren- 
ing  Clarendon  and  several  other  noted  Jacob- 
ites were  lodged  in  the  Tower. :^t 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Qneen 
and  the  interior  Council  of  Nine  had  to  con- 
sider a  question  of  the  gravest  importance. 
What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Torrington? 
The  safety  of  the  State  might  depend  on  Ws 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  and  some  of 
Mary's  advisers  apprehended  that  he  would 
not  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  Their 
anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
French,  and  was  retreating  before  them  to- 
wards the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  sagacious 
Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth 
agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics.  It 
was  true  that  Torrington  had  not  so  many  ves- 
sels as  Tourville :  but  Caermarthen  thought 
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that,  ftt  sueh  a  time,  it  was  advisable  to  fight, 
although  against  odds;  And  Monmoath  iras, 
through  life,   for  fighting  at   all  times  and 
against  all  odds.     Rassell,  who  was  indisputa- 
bly one  of  the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  held  that 
the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an  officer  who  com- 
manded English  and  Dutch  sailors.     He  there* 
fore  proposed  to  send  to  the  Admiral  a  repri- 
mand couched  in  terms  so  seyere  that  the 
Queen  did  not  like  to  sign  it.     The  language 
was  much  softened ;  hut,  in  the  main,  Russell's 
advice  was  followed.     Torringtou  was  posi* 
lively  ordered  to  retreat  no  further,  and  to 
give  battle  immediately.   Devonshire,  however, 
was  still  unsatisfied. .  *'  It  is  my  duty.  Madam," 
he  said,  '*  to  tell  Your  Majesty  exactly  what  I 
think  on  a  matter  of  this  importance ;  and  I 
think  that  my  Lord  Torringtou  is  not  a  man  to 
be  trusted  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms.*' 
Devonshire  was  right :  but  his  colleagues  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  to  supersede  a 
eommander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  action,  would  be  a  course  full 
of  danger ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they 
were  wrong.    "  Tou  must  either,"  said  Russell, 
'*  leave  him  where  he  is,  or  send  for  him  as  a 
prisoner."   Several  expedients  were  suggested. 
Caermarthen  proposed  that  Russell  should  be 
sent  to  assist  Torringtou.*    Monmouth  passion- 
ately implored  permission  to  join  the  fleet  in 
any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a  volunteer. 
*'  Only  let  me  be  once  on  board ;  and  I  pledge 
my  life  that  there  shall  be  a  battle."     After 
much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was  resolved 
that  both  Russell  and  Monmouth  should  go 
down  to  the  coast.*  They  set  out,  but  too  late. 
The  despatch  which  ordered  Torringtou  to  fight 
had  preceded  them.     It  reached  him  when  he 
was  off  Beachy  Head.     He  read  it,  and  was  in 
a  great  strait     Not  to  give  battle  was  to  be 
^ilty  of  direct  disobedience.     To  give  battle 
was,  im  his  judgment,  to  incur  serious  risk  of 
defeat.     He  probably  suspected, — for  he  was 
of  a  captious  and  jealous  temper, — that  the  in- 
structions which  placed  him  in  so  painful  a 
dilemma  had  been  framed  by  enemies   and 
rlTals  with  a  design  unfriendly  to  his  fortune  and 
ius  fame.     He  was  exasperated  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  ordered  about  and  overruled  by 
Kossell,  who,  though  his  inferior  in  professional 
rank,  exercised,  as  one  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
a  supreme  control  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.      There  seems  to   be  no 
^ound  for  charging  Torrington  with  disaffec- 
tion.    Still  less  can  it  be  suspected  that  an 
officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
confronting  danger,  and  who  had  always  borne 
himself  bravely,  wanted  the  personal  courage 
which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  board  of  every 
ship  under  his  command  possessed.    But  there 
is  a  higher  courage  of  which  Torrington  was 
wholly  destitute.     He  shrank  from  all  respon- 
sibility, from  the  responsibility  of  fighting,  and 
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from  the  responsihility  of  not  fighting ;  and  he 
sacoeeded  in  finding  out  a  middle  way  whioh 
united  all  the  inconvenienoes  which  he  wished 
to  ayoid.  He  would  conform  to  the  letter  of 
his  instruotions :  yet  he  would  not  put  every 
thing  to  hazard.  Some  of  his  ships  should 
skirmish  with  the  enemy :  hut  the  great  bodj 
of  his  fleet  should  not  be  risked.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  vessels  which  engaged  the  French 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  dangerous  situation^ 
and  would  suffer  much  loss ;  and  there  is  but 
too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Torrington  was 
base  enough  to  lay  his  plans  in  suoh  a  manner 
that  the  danger  and  loss  might  fall  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.  He  bore 
them  no  love ;  and  in  England  the^  were  so 
unpopular  that  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
squadron  was  likely  to  cause  fewer  murmurs 
than  the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  the 
Admiral  received  the  order  to  fight.  The  next ' 
day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  bore  down  on 
the  French  fleet,  and  formed  his  vessels  in 
order  of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty ;  but 
his  ships  were  more  strongly  manned  than 
those  of  the  enemy.  lie  placed  the  Dutch  in 
the  van  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage. 
That  signal  was  promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen 
and  his  countrymen  fought  with  a  courage  to 
which  both  their  English  allies  and  their  French 
enemies,  in  spite  of  national  prejudices,  did 
fall  justice.  In  none  ol  Van  Tromp's  or  De 
Ruyter's  battles  had  the  honour  of  the  Bata- 
vian  flag  been  more  gallantly  upheld.  During 
many  hours  the  van  maintained  the  unequal 
contest  with  very  little  assistance  from  any 
other  part  of  the  fleet.  At  length  the  Dutch 
Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one  shattered  and 
dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy.  His  second  in 
command  and  several  officers  of  high  rank  had 
fallen.  To  keep  the  sea  against  the  French 
after  this  disastrous  and  ignominious  action 
Was  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships  which  had 
come  out  of  the  fight  were  in  lamentable  condl- 
tion.  Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be 
destroyed  :  the  rest  he  took  in  tow :  he  then 
fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought  a  re- 
fuge in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
river,  he  ordered  all  the  buoys  to  he  pulled  up, 
and  thus  made  the  navigation  so  dangerous, 
that  the  pursuers  could  not  venture  to  follow 
him.f 

It  was,  however,  thought  by  many,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  French  ministers,  that,  if  Tour- 
ville had  been  more  enterprising,  the  allied 
fleet  might  have  been  destroyed,  jfle  seems  to 
have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resem- 
blance to  his  vanquished  opponent.  Though  a 
brave  man,  he  was  a  timid  commander.  His 
life  he  exposed  with  oareless  gaiety;  but  it 
was  said  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  and 
pusillanimonsly  eautious  when  his  professional 
reputation  was  in  danger.     He  was  so  much 

1090.  is  not  to  be  read  withoat  shame :  '*  Od  a  sceu  quo 
les  HoUaiKlois  s^eltoient  tres  bien  battus,  ot  quMls  a'effto- 
ieiit  comportes  ea  eette  occasion  en  braves  gens,  maif  quce 
les  Anglols  n*en  avoient  pas  agi  de  meme.^  In  th 
French  offlolsl  relation  of  the  battle  off  Cape  Bevesier,-^ 
an  odd  corruption  of  Fevensey.— nre  Rome  parages  to  tho 
game  effect:  **Len  Hollandol^  oombattirent  arec  beau- 
eoup  de  courage  et  do  fermete;  inals  lis  ne  furcnt  pas 
bi«n  seeondes  par  les  Aiitrlo  n."  *«  fyed  Anglois  se  diatin- 
(Tiierent  des  vaisseaux  de  lIolKn'lH  par  le  pea  de  valeor 
(lu'Us  moDtreroat  daas  le  oombak" 
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annoyed  by  these  censures  tlmt  lie  souu  be-  I 
camei  unfortunately  for  bis  couutryi  bold  even 
to  temerity.* 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day 
in  London  as  that  on  which  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame 
was  insupportable:  the  peril  was  imminent. 
What  if  the  Tictorious  enemy  should  do  what 
Be  Ruytor  had  done?  What  if  the  dockyards 
of  Chatham  should  again  be  destroyed  ?  What 
if  "the  Tower  itself  should  be  bombarded? 
What  if  the  rast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms 
below  London  Bridge  should  be  in  a  blaie  ? 

^  Kor  was  this  all.  Evil  tidings  had  just  arrived 
fVom  the  Low  Countries.  The  allied  forces  under 
Waldeck  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleums, 
encountered  the  French*  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg.     The  day  had  been  long 

\  and  fiercely  disputed.  At  length  the  skill  of 
the  French  general  and  the  imjsetuous  valour  of 
the  French  cavalry  had  prevailed.f  Thus  at 
the  same  moment  the  army  of  Lewis  was  vic- 
torious in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Channel.  Marshal 
Ilumieres  with  a  considerable  force  lay  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  had  been  given 
out  that  he  was  about  to  join  Luxemburg.  But 
the  information  which  the  English  government 
received  from  able  military  men  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  from  spies  who  mixed  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  which  to  so  great  a  master  of 
the  art  of  war  as  Marlborough  seemed  to  de- 
serve serious  attention,  was,  that  the  army  of 
Ilumieres  would .  instantly  march  to  Dunkirk 
and  would  there  be  taken  on  board  of  the  fleet 
of  Tourville.J  Between  the  coast  of  Artois 
and  the  Nore  not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  red 
cross  of  Saint  George  could  venture  to  show 
herself.  The  embarkation  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  few  hours.  A  few  hours  more  might 
suffice  for  the  voyage.  At  any  moment  Lon- 
don might  be  appalled  by  the  news  that  thirty 
thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent,  and 
that  the  Jacobites  of  half  the  counties  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  arms  All  the  regular  troops 
who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our 
country  has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarm- 
ing crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July, 
1690. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy. 
Those  little  knew  England  who  imagined  that 
she  could  be  in  danger  at  once  of  rebellion 
and  invasion :  for  in  truth  the  danger  *of  in- 
vasion was  the  best  security  against  the  danger 
of  rebellion.  The  cause  of  James  was  the 
cause  of  France;  and,  though  to  superficial 
observers  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle  which 
made  his  restoration  impossible.  In  the  pa- 
triotism, the  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial 
patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  secret  at 
once  of  William's  weakness  and  of  his  strength. 
They  were  jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland  :  but 
they  cordially  sympathized  with  his  hatred  of 
Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nationality 
are  to  be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty  an- 
noyances which  made  the  throne  of  the  De- 
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liverer,  fVom  his  aecession  to  kis  deiik  un> 
easy  a  seat.     But  to  the  same  seatiue&t  n» 
to  be  ascribed   that   his  throne,  eouttDtiy 
menaced  and  frequently  shaken,  ¥u  tent 
subverted.     For,  much  as  his  people  deteted 
his  foreign  favourites,  they  detested  kis  fonip 
adversaries  still  more.    The  Datck  venPii' 
testants :  the  French  were  Papisto.  The  Dnteb 
were  regarded  as  selfseeking,  grtsping,  0^0" 
reaching  allies :  the  French  were  nortAl  eot* 
mies.     The  worst  that  could  be  sppreheaM 
from  the  Dutch  was  that  they  mi^htebuiaM 
large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Cnn, 
that  they  might  throw  on  us  too  lsrget|irt 
of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  that  they  niftt 
obtun  commercial  advantages  at  oar  expti» 
But  the  French  would  conquer  vs :  the  FitiA 
would  enslave  us :  the  French  would  inffietn 
us  calamities  such  as  those  which  kid  ttiati 
the  fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palattnfttei&tst 
desert.  The  hopgrounds  of  Kent  would  beutht 
vineyards  of  the  Neckar.  The  High  Streetoltn     1 
ford  and  the  close  of  Salisbury  would  be^ 
with  ruins  such  as  those  which  eoveitdtk 
spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches  0!  U- 
delberg  and  Manheim  had  once  stood.  TW 
parsonage  overshadowed  by  the  old  steeple,  t^    1 
farmhouse  peeping  from  among  beehires  ui    1 
appleblossoms,  the  manorial  hall  emboaeai^ 
in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a  soldiery  irbiek 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men  or  ^ 
cate  women  or  sucking  children.    The  words, 
"  The  French  are  coming,"  like  a  spell,  qaelicd 
at  once  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuo. 
about  William's  ungracious  manners  and  Poit- 
land's  lucrative  places,  and  raised  a  spint  is 
high  and  unconquerable  as  had  pervaded,! 
hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  which  Eliii- 
beth  reviewed  at  Tilbury.     Had  the  tnnT«* 
the  Humieres  landed,  it  would  assuredly  hiit 
been  withstood  by  almost  every  male  ceptblt 
of  bearing  arms.     Not  only  the  muskets  ud 
pikes  but  the  scythes  and   pitchforks  voolii 
have  been  too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousand} 
who,  forgetting  all  distinction  of  sect  or  ft^ 
tion,  would  have  risen  up  like  one  man  to  d^ 
fend  the  English  soil. 

The  inunediate  effect,  therefore,  of  the  disas- 
ters in  the  Channel  and  in  Flanders  was  to 
unite  for  a  moment  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  seemed  to 
be  suspended.    Their  gallant  conduct  in  the 
fight  off  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded. 
Thd  inaction  of  Torrington  was  loudly  coi- 
demned.     London  set  the  example  of  concert 
and  of  exertion.     The  irritation  produced  by 
the  late  election  at  once  subsided.     All  distin^ 
tions  of  party  disappeared.     The  Lord  lityor 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  Queen.    She  re- 
quested him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
what  the  capital  would  undertake  to  do  if  the 
enemy  should  venture  to  make  a  deaoent.    He 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  wards, 
conferred  with  them,  and  retamed  to  White; 
hall  to  report  that  they  had  unanimously  boose 
themselves  to  stand  by  the  government  witl 
life  and  fortune;   that  a  hundred  thousani 
pibunds  were  ready  to  be  paid  into  the  Ezche 
quer ;  that  ten  thousand  Londoners,  well  arrne^ 
and  appointed,  were  prepared  to  march  at  ai 
hour's  notice;  and  that  an  additional  force 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  foot,  a  stron; 
regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons 
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fliiould  be  instantly  ratMd  without  oosting  the 
Crown  a  farthing.  Of  Her  Majesty  the  City 
had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  set  oyer  these  troops  officers  in  whom 
ahe  oottld  confide*  The  same  spirit  was  shown 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Though  in  the 
southern  counties  the  harrest  was  at  hand,  the 
rustics  repaired  with  unusual  cheerfulness  to 
the  musters  of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  had,  during  soTcral  months, 
been  making  preparations  for  Uie  general  rising 
which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  William  was 
gone  and  as  help  arrived  from  France,  now 
that  William  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  in* 
TAsion  was  hourly  expected,  burned  their  com- 
missions signed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms 
behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The  Jaco- 
bites in  the  towns  were  insulted  wherever  they 
Appeared,  and  were  forced  to  shut  themselves 
«.p  in  their  houses  from  the  exasperated  popu- 
lace.* 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love 
to  study  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than  | 
the  effect  which  the  public  danger  produced 
on  Shrewsbury.  For  a  moment  he  was  again 
the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  His  nature,  lamen- 
tably unstable,  was  not  ignoble ;  and  the  thought 
that,  by  standing  foremost  in  the  defence  of  his 
oountry  at  so  perilous  a  crisis,  he  might  repair 
his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  esteem,  gave 
new  energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had 
retired  to  Epsom,  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and 
pure  air  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
shattered  frame  and  wounded  spirit.  But  a 
few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head  had  arrived,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and 
had  offered  his  purse  and  sword  to  the  Queen. 
It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  put  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  some  great  nobleman 
with  two  experienced  naval  officers  to  advise 


him.  Shrewsbury  begged  that,  if  such  an  ar- 
rangement were  made,  he  might  be  appoiutod. 
It  concerned,  he  said,  the  interest  and  the  ho- 
nour of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  to  let 
the  enemy  ride  victorious  in  the  Channel ;  and 
he  would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost 
fame  of  the  English  flag.f 

His  offer  was  not  accepted.  Indeed,  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  naval  command  between  a  man 
of  quality  who  did  not  know  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  two  weatherbeaten  old  seamen 
who  had  risen  Arom  being  cabin  boys  to  be  Ad- 
mirals, was  very  wisely  laid  aside.  Active  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  prepare  the  allied  squa- 
drons for  service.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  assuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Queen  sent  a  Privy  Councillor, 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  the  States 
General.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them 
in  which  she  extolled  the  valour  of  Evertsen's 
gallant  squadron.  She  assured  them  that  their 
ships  should  be  repaired  in  the  English  dock- 
yards, and  that  the  wounded  Dutchmen  should 
be  as  carefully  tended  as  wounded  Englishmen. 
It  was  announced  that  a  strict  inquiry  would 
be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  late  disas- 
ter ;  and  Torrington,  who  indeed  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  appeared  in  public  without 
risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  t 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  disastrous  tidings  from  Beachy 
Head  the  aspect  of  London  was  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated. But  on  the  fourth  day  all  was  changed. 
Bells  were  pealing :  flags  were  flying :  candles 
were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illnmina- 
tion:  men  were  eagerly  shaking  hands  with 
each  other  in  the  streets.  A  courier  had  that 
morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great  news 
from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


WILLIAM  had  been,  during  the  whole 
spring,  impatiently  expected  in  Ulster. 
The  Protestant  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  re- 
ports of  his  arrival.  It  was  net,  however,  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  June  that  he 
landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted 
him  with  loud  acclamations  :  but  they  caught 
only  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
dry  ground  he  mounted  and  set  off  for  Belfast. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomberg.  The 
meeting  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the 
only  human  dwelling  then  visible  in  the  space 
of  many  miles,  on  the  dreary  strand  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and  a  cotton 
mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood 
alone ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay 
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succession  of  country  houses,  shrubberies  and 
flower  beds.  Belfast  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  flourishing  seats  of  industry 
in  the  British  isles.  A  l)usy  population  of 
eighty  thousand  souls  is  collected  there.  The 
duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom  House  ex- 
ceed the  duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom 
House  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Other 
Irish  towns  may  present  more  picturesque 
forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast  is  the  only  large 
Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  loathsome  aspect  and  odour  of 
long  lines  of  human  dens  far  inferior  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which,  in 
happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.  No 
other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  deaned,  so 
well  paved,  so  brilliantly  lighted.  The  place 
of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied  by  edifices,  less 
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pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indieatiye^f 
prosperity,  huge  factories,  towering  many 
stories  aboTe  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,  and 
resounding  with  the  roar  of  machinery.  The 
Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred 
houses,  commanded  by  a  stately  castle  which 
has  long  disappeared,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  terraces  and  orchards  stretching  down 
to  the  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  King's  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at 
the  Northern  Gate  by  the  magistrates  and  bur- 
gesses in  their  robes  of  office.  The  multitude 
pressed  on  his  carriage  with  shouts  of  **  God 
saye  the  Protestant  King/'  For  the  town  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  Faith ; 
and,  when,  two  generations  later,  the  inhabi- 
tants were,  for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was 
found  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  more 
than  one  in  fifteen.* 

The  night  came :  but  the  Protestant  counties 
were  awake  and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been 
fired  from  the  castle  of  Belfast.  It  had  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  guns  which  Schomberg 
had  placed  at  wide  interyals  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wher- 
eyer  the  peal  was  heard,  it  was  known  that 
King  William  was  come.  Before  midnight  all 
the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blazing 
with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the 
bays  of  Carlingford  and  Dundalk,  and  gaye 
notice  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  that  the  de- 
clsiye  hour  was  at  hand.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out 
firom  Dublin  for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was 
pitched  near  the  northern  frontier  ot  Leinster.f 
In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearful.  None 
'  could  doubt  that  the  decisiye  crisis  was  ap 
preaching ;  and  the  agony  of  suspense  stimu- 
lated to  the  highest  point  the  passions  of  both 
the  hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily 
detect,  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed 
minority,  signs  which  indicated  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible  revenge. 
Simon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capi- 
ital  was  entrusted,  hastened  to  take  such 
precautions  as  fear  and  hatred  dictated.  A 
proclamation  appeared,  enjoining  all  Protest- 
ants to  remain  in  their  houses  from  nightfall  to 
dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
ftrom  assembling  in  any  place  or  for  any  purpose 
to  the  number  of  more  than  five.  No  influJgence 
was  granted  even  to  those  divines  of  iMe  £8ta> 
blished  Church  who  had  never  ceased  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Doctor  William 
King,  who  had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately 
began  to  waver  in  his  political  creed,  was  com- 
mitted to  custody.  There  was  no  gaol  large 
enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those  whom  the 


governor  suspected  of  evil  designs.  The  Col- 
lege and  several  parish  churches  were  used  as 
prisons ;  and  into  those  buildings  men  accused 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion  were  crowded 
in  such  numbers  that  they  conld  hardly 
breathe,  t 

The  two  rival  prinees  meanwhile  were  busied 
in  collecting  their  forces.  Loughbricklaud 
was  the  plaoe  appointed  by  William  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his 
army.  While  his  troops  were  assembling, 
he  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  improTe 
their  discipline  and  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence. He  had  brought  from  England  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Pillaging  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
At  the  same  time  supplies  were  liberally  dis- 
pensed ;  and  all  the  paymasters  of  regiments 
were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  without 
delay,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  arresrs.} 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Leominster,  a  busy  and  unscrupulous  Whig, 
accompanied  the  King,  and  acted  as  PaymaBter 
General.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
William,  at  this  time,  authorised  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Belfast  to  pay  every  year  tweWe 
hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
principal  dissenting  ministers  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their 
brethren.  The  King  declared  that  he  bestowed 
this  sum  on  the  nonconformist  divines,  partly 
as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty  to  him, 
and  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent 
losses.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  donation 
which  is  still  annually  bestowed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster.  |[ 

William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spirit, 
depressed  by  eighteen  months  passed  in  dull 
state,  amidst  factions  and  intrigues  which  he 
but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon  as  he 
was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards.^  It 
was  strange  to  see  how  rapidly  this  man,  bo 
unpopular  at  Westminster,  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in 
arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirm 
as  he  was,  he  took  his  share  of  every  hardship 
which  they  underwent ;  that  he  thought  more 
of  their  comfort  than  of  his  own;  that  he 
sharply  reprimanded  some  officers,  who  were 
so  anxious  to  procure  luxuries  for  his  table  as 
to  forget  the  wants  of  the  common  soldiers; 
that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  but,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  in 
his  small  movable  hut  of  wood ;  that  n'o  solicita- 
tions oould  induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a 
high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  cloud  of 
dust  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  and 
which  severely  tried  lungs  less  delicate  than 
his.  Every  man  under  his  command  became 
familiar  with  his  looks  and  with  his  voice ;  for 
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Belfiwt  made  in  166ft,  so  exa4st  that  the  houses  may  be 
oonnted. 

t  Lauson  to  Lonvois,  Jnne  16  (26).  The  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  to  Lausun  had  heard  the  guns  and  seen 
the  bonfires.  Uii*tory  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  OfBcer 
of  the  Uoynl  Army,  lfi90;  Life  of  James,  li.  892,  Orlg. 
Hem. ;  Buniet,  U.  47.  Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken  when 


he  says  that  William  had  been  six  days  In  Ireland  befors 
his  arrival  was  known  to  James.  .  ,    ,    ^ 

I  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Afflalrs  of  Irelaod 
by  a  PeMon  of  Qiuility,  1690;  King,  iii.  18.  LrxttieWi 
proclamation  will  be  found  in  King's  Appendix. 

a  Villare  Hibernicum.  1690.  ,,, 

II  The  order  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Custons  wi»l 
be  found  in  Dr.  Beid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Choicfc 
in  Ireland.  ^         ^  _. 

If  •'  La  gayeto  peinte  snr  son  rliiage,"  says  Damont,  woo 
saw  him  at  Belfast,  "  nous  fit  tout  esperer  pour  Issheuwox 
Buooes  do  la  campague." 
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there  was  not  a  regiment  irhich  he  did  not  in- 
spect with  minute  attention.  His  pleasant 
looks  and  sayings  were  long  remembered. 
One  braye  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal 
the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  a 
basket  of  the  first  cherries  of  the  year  was 
accepted  from  him  by  the  King,  and  the 
sprightUness  with  which  His  Majesty  conversed 
at  supper  with  those  who  stood  round  the 
Uble.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day 
after  William's  landing,  he  marched  southward 
from  Loughbrickland  with  all  his  forces.  He 
was  fully  determined  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  fighting.  Schomberg  and  some  other 
officers  recommended  caution  and  delay.  But 
the  King  answered  that  he  had  not  come  to 
Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
The  eyont  seems  to  proye  that  he  judged  rightly 
as  a  general.  That  he  judged  rightly  as  a 
statesman  cannot  be  doubted.  He  knew  that 
the  English  nation  was  discontented  with  the 
way  in  which  the  war  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted ;  that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splendid 
success  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends  and  quell  the  spirit  of  his  enemies ;  and 
that  a  defeat  could  scarcely  be  more  injurious 
to  his  fame  and  to  his  interests  than  a  languid 
and  indecisive  campaign. 

TbTe  country  through  which  he  advanced  had, 
during  eighteen  months,  been  fearfully  wasted 
both  by  soldiers  and  by  Rapparees.  The  cattle 
had  been  slaughtered :  the  plantations  had  been 
cut  down :  the  fences  and  houses  were  in  ruins. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the 
road,  except  a  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches 
who  had  no  food  but  the  husks  of  oats,  and 
who  were  seen  picking  those  husks,  like  chick- 
ens, from  amidst  dust  and  cinders. f  Yet,  even 
under  such  disadvantages,  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  country,  the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the 
bays  and  rivers  so  admirably  fitted  for  trade, 
could  not  but  strike  the  King's  observant  eye. 
Perhaps  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect 
that  unhappy  region  would  have  presented  if  it 
had  been  blessed  with  such  a  government  and 
such  a  religion  as  had  made  his  native  Holland 
the  wonder  of  the  world ;  how  endless  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasure  houses,  tulip  gardens  and  dairy 
farms  would  have  lined  the  road  from  Lisburn 
to  Belfast;  how  many  hundreds  of  barges 
would  have  been  constantly  passing  up  and 
down  the  Laggan ;  what  a  forest  of  masts  would 
have  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  of  Kewry ; 
and  what  vast  warehouses  and  stately  mansions 
would  have  covered  the  space  occupied  by  the 
noisome  alleys  of  Bundalk.  **  The  country,"  he 
was  heard  to  say,  **is  worth  fighting  for." 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have 
been  to  try  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on 
the  border  Ij^tween  Leinster  and  Ulster.  But 
this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  representations  of  Lauzun, 
who,  though  very  little  disposed  and  very  little 
qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  the  Fabian 
system,  had  the  admonitions  of  Louvois  still  in 
bis  ears.:|:  James,  though  resolved  not  to  give 
up  Dublin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat 
till  he  should  reach  some  spot  where  he  might 


•  Story's  Impftrtial  Aoooant ;  Md.  Joarnal  of  Colonel 
BalUngham;  The  Roysl  Diary, 
t  Story's  Impartial  Aocoant. 

X  LaazQD  to  Louvoi^s  June  23  (Jnly  8),  1690:  Lifo  of 
,  IL  893,  Orig.  Mem. 


have  the  vantage  of  ground.  When  therefore, 
>yilUam'8  advanced  guard  reached  Bundalk 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish  army,  ex- 
cept a  great  cloud  of  dust  which  was  slowly 
rolling  southwards  towards  Ardee.  The  English 
halted  one  night  near  the  ground  on  which 
Schomberg's  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  many  sad  recollections  were 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh, 
the  sepulchre  of  thousands  of  brave  men.} 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and 
still  the  Irish  receded  before  him,  tiU,  on  ths 
morning  of  Monday  the  thirtieth  of  June,  his 
army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a 
valley,  now  so  rich  and  so  cheerftil  that  the  Eng- 
lishman who  gases  on  it  may  imagine  himself  to 
be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  parts  of 
his  own  highly  favoured  country.  Fields  of 
wheat,  woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies 
and  clover,  slope  gently  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Boyne.  That  bright  and  tranquil  stream, 
the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having 
flowed  many  miles  between  verdant  banks 
crowned  by  modem  palaces,  and  by  the  ruined 
keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of  the  pale,  is  here 
about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William 
looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on  a 
verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Slane 
Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Co- 
nyngham.  Two  miles  to  the  east,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  ftom  factories  and  steam  vessels  over^ 
hangs  the  busy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 
On  the  Meath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground, 
still  all  com,  grass,  flowers,  and  foliage,  rises 
with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  surmounted 
by  a  conspicnous  tuft  of  ash  trees  which  over- 
shades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate  grave- 
yard of  Donore.|| 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape 
presented  a  very  di£ferent  aspect.  The  traces 
of  art  and  industry  were  few.  Scarcely  a 
vessel  was  on  the  river  except  those  rude  cora- 
cles of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of 
horses,  in  which  the  Celtic  peasantry  fished  for 
trout  and  ^almon.  Drogheda,  now  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was 
a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy 
lanes,  encircled  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The 
houses  were  built  of  wood  with  high  gables 
and  projecting  upper  stories.  Without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to 
be  seen  except  at  a  place  called  Oldbridge.  At  i 
Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable ;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a 
single  house  built  of  more  solid  materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of 
the  Boyne,  he  eonld  not  suppress  an  exclama- 
tion and  a  gesture  of  delight.  He  had  been 
apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  de- 
cisive action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till 
the  autumnal  ruins  should  return  with  pesti- 
lence in  their  train.  He  was  now  at  ease.  It 
was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be  sharp  and 
short  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  Ho;ise 
of  Stuart  and  of  the   House  of  Bourbon  waved 

I  Story's  Impartial  Account;  Dumont  MS. 

H  Mucli  interesting  information  respecting  the  field  of 
battle  and  the  surroanding  oonntry  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Wilde's  pleaning  Toinme  enUUed  "The  Beauties  of  the 
Boyne  and  Blackwater.'' 
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together  in  defiance  on  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 
All  the  southern  bank  of  the  riyer  was  lined  by 
the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  were  moving  about 
among  the  tents ;  and  erery  one,  horse  soldier 
m  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish,  had  a  white 
badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen 
in  compliment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  **  I 
ftm  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,*'  said  the 
King,  as  his  keen  eye  surreyed  the  Irish  lines. 
**  If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault  will  be 
mine."* 

Each  of  the  oontending  princes  had  some 
advantages  OYer  his  rival.     James,  standing  on 
the  defensive,  behind  entrenchments,  with  a 
river  before  him,  had  the  stronger  position  :t 
but  his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and 
in  quality  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  probably  had  thirty  thousand  men.     About 
a  third  part  of  this  force  consisted  of  excellent 
Frenoh  infantry  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry. 
But  the  rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all 
Europe.     The  Irish  dragoons  were  bad;  the 
Irish  infantry  worse.     It  was  said  that  their  or- 
dinary way  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  their 
pieces  once,  and  then  to  run  away  bawling 
"Quarter'*  and  **  Murder.**     Their  inefficiency 
was,  in  that  age,  commonly  imputed,  both  by 
their  enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural 
paltroonery.    How  little  ground  there  was  for 
•uch  an  imputation  has  since  been  signally 
proved  by  many  heroic  achievements  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.     It  ought,  indeed,  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  occurred  to 
reasonable  men,  that  a  race  which  furnished 
some  of  the  best  horse  soldiers  in  the  world 
would  certainly  with  judicious  training,  furnish 
good  foot  soldiers.    But  the  Irish  foot  soldiers 
had  not  merely  not  been  well  trained :  they  had 
been  elaborately  ill  trained.     The  greatest  of 
our  generals  repeatedly  and  emphatically  de- 
dared  that  even  the  admirable  army  which 
fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres 
Yedras  to  Toulouse  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it 
to  contract  habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a 
few  weeks,  unfit  for  all  military  purposes.  What 
then  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  troops 
who,  from,  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted,  were 
not  merely  permitted,  but  invited,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  pay  by  marauding?   They  were, 
M  might  have  been  expected,  a  mere  mob,  fu- 
rious indeed  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  but  incapable 
of  opposing  a  steadfast  resistance  to  a  well-or- 
dered force.     In  truth,  all  that  the  discipline, 
if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James*s  army  had 
done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase 
and  enervate  him.     After  eighteen  months  of 
nominal  soldiership,  he  was  positively  farther 
from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  which 
he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp. 
^  William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty- 
tiz  thousand  men,  born  in  many  lands,  and 
speaking  many  tongues.     Scarcely  one  Protes- 
tant Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant  nation, 
was  unrepresented  in  the  army,  which  a  strange 


•  Memoraodam  in  the  hnndttrritinic  of  Alezander,  Earl 
of  ■arcbmoat.  He  derived  his  informatioa  from  Lord 
gelklrk,  who  wtm  la  William'ii  army. 

t  James  aajrs  (Lif«,  ii.  893,  Orig.  Mam.)  that  the  oonntry 
afforded  no  better  pomtioo.  Ktni;,  in  a  thankiiglving  ser- 
mon which  he  preaQhpd  at  Dabiln  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  told  his  hearers  that  ^  the  advantage  of  the 
pott  of  the  Irish  wa«,  \>j  all  intelligent  men,  reckoned 


series  of  events  had  brought  to  fight  for  tin 
Protestant  religion  in  the  remotest  inland  of  the 
west.     About  half  the  troops  were  natives  of 
England.     Ormond  was  there  with  the  Life 
Guards,  and  Oxford  with  the  Blues.    Sir  John 
Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  millttrj 
experience  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  pru- 
dence was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  First 
Dragoon  Guards.    There  were  Beaumont's  foot, 
who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of  James, 
refused  to  admit  Irish  papists  among  them,  ud 
Hastings's  foot,  who  had,  on  the  disastroiu  d&y 
of  Rilliecrankie,  maintained  the  militarj  repa- 
tation  of  the  Saxon  race.    There  were  the  tiro 
Tangier  battalions,  hitherto  known  ooly  by 
deeds  of  violence  and  rapine,  but  destined  to 
begin  on  the  following  morning  a  long  career      | 
of  glory.     The  Scotch  Guards  marched  undei       I 
the    command    of   their    countryman,  James       I 
Douglas.     Two  fine  British  regiments,  which      ' 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  States  General,       ' 
and  had  often  looked  death  in  the  face  under 
William's  leading,  followed  him  in  this  cam- 
paign, not  only  as  their  general,  but  as  thar 
native  King.     They  now  rank  as  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  line.     The  former  was  led  by  an 
officer  who  had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  of 
military  science,  but  whom  the  whole  armi  al« 
lowed  to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the  brave,  John 
Cutts.     Conspicuous  among  the  Dutob  troops 
were    Portland's    and    Ginkeirs    Horse,   and 
Solmcs's  Blue  regiment,  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  infantry  in  Europe.    Germany 
had  sent  to  the  field  some  warriors,  sprung  from 
her  noblest  houses.     Prince  George  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  a  gallant  youth  who  was  serrinji 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  military  art,  rode  near 
the  King.     A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  maroe- 
naries  was  commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Pre* 
derick  of  Wirtemberg,  a  near  kinsman  of  tha 
head  of  his  illustrious  family.     It  was  reported 
that  of  all  the  soldiers  of  William  these  were 
most  dreaded  by  the  Irish.     For  centuries  of 
Saxon  domination  had  not  effaced  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Scandi- 
navian sea  kings ;  and  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the  children 
of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with  superaUtioni 
horror.  J    Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  wert 
a  Brandenburg  regiment  and  a.  Finland  regi- 
ment.    But  in  that  great  array,  so  variously 
composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by 
a  spirit  peculiarly  fierce  and  implacable,  tha 
Huguenots  of  France  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  Frenoh,  and  the  Englishry  of  Ireland  im- 
patient to  trample  down  the  Irish.     The  ranks 
of  the  refugees  had  been  effectually  purged  of 
spies  and  traitors,  and  were  made  up  of  men 
such  as  had  contended  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Valob 
and  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.    All 
the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony 
had  repaired  to  William's  camp.    Mitchelbnrne 
was  there  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  Wolseley  with  the  warriors  who 

above  three  to  one."  9eo  King^i  ThanknglTing  Sermon, 
preached  on  Nov.  16. 1690,  before  Lords  Justioe^.  ThUi  i.% 
no  doubt,  an  ab»iird  exagt^'ration.  But  M.  de  la  floguctte, 
one  of  the  principal  Pn^nch  olBcera  who  was  pre<.ont  atth* 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  informed  Louvoi«  that  th«»  Irush  »raiy 
ooeupfed  a  good  d^feDflire  position.  Letter  of  La  nosttettc 
from  LUn«rlck,  July  31  (Ang.  I).  IMK). 
X  Nardaaoa  Luttreira  Diary,  March,  1690. 
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had  raised  the  unanimous  shout  of  "  Advance" 
on  the  day  jof  Newton  Butler.  Sir  Albert  Co- 
nyngham,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  whose 
seat  now  overlooks  the  Boyne,  had  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne  a  gal- 
lant regiment  of  dragoons  which  still  glories  in 
the  name  of  Enniskillen,  and  which  has  proved 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated since  the  day  of  the  Boyne.* 

Walker,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
and  his  peaceful  profession,  accompanied  the 
men  of  Londonderry,  and  tried  to  animate  their 
Eeal  by  exhortation  and  by  example.  He  was 
now  a  great  prelate.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  had 
taken  refuge  from  Popish  persecutors  and  Pres- 
byterian rebels  in  the  city  of  London,  had 
brought  himself  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  go- 
vernment, had  obtained  a  cure  and  had  died 
in  the  performance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a 
parish  priest. f  William,  on  his  march  through 
Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see  of  Derry  was 
at  his  disposal.  He  instantly  made  choice  of 
Walker  to  be  the  new  Bishop.  The  brave  old 
man,  during  the  few  hours  of  life  which  re- 
mained to  him,  was  overwhelmed  with  saluta* 
tations  and  congratulations.  Unhappily  he 
had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had  so  highly 
distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
war  ^  and  he  easily  persuaded  himself  thr^t,  in 
indulging  this  pasi^on,  he  was  discharging  a 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  circum 
stances  which  had  Justified  him  in  becoming  a 
combatant  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  in  a 
disciplined  army  led  by  generals  of  long  expe- 
rience and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine  was 
likely  to  give  less  help  than  scandal.  The  Bi- 
shop elect  was  determined  to  be  wherever  dan< 
ger  was ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  exposed  him- 
self excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal 
patron,  who  hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much 
as  a  coward.  A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a 
battle  and  a  gownsman  who  pushed  himself 
into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which  most 
strongly  excited  William's  spleen. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day.  The  King  rode 
slowly  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  closely  examined  the  position  of  the  Irish, 
from  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  by  an 
interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Schomberg,  Ormond, 
Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  Co- 
ningsby,  and  others.  **  Their  army  is  but 
small  ;*'  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers.  Indeed 
it  did  not  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  men.  But  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,  that 
many  regiments  were  concealed  from  view  by 
the  undulations  of  the  ground.  **  They  may 
be  stronger  than  they  look,"  said  William; 
"but,  weak  or  strong,  I  will  soon  know  all 
about  them."{ 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Oldbridge,  sate  down  on  the  turf  to  rest 


*  See  the  Hintorieal  records  of  the  Regimen ta  of  the 
British  army,  and  Story's  list  of  the  army  of  William  as  it 
passed  in  review  at  FinglaM,  a  week  aflwr  the  battle. 

t  See  his  Paneral  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mary  Aldermary  on  the  24lh  of  Jane,  1600. 

X  Story's  Impartial  Uistory ;  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Ireland  hy  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army ;  Hop  to  the 
States  General,  June  80  (July  10),  1090. 


himself,  and  called  for  breakfast  The  sumptef 
horses  were  unloaded ;  the  oanteens  were  open- 
ed ;  and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass. 
The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  whil* 
many  veterans  who  oould  well  remember  tht 
events  of  that  day  were  still  living. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of 
horsemen  appeared  close  to  the  water  on  tht 
opposite  shore.  Among  them  his  attendants 
could  discern  some  who  bad  once  been  con- 
spicuous at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  balla 
in  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  the  youthful  Ber- 
wick, the  small,  fairhaired  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel, 
once  admired  by  maids  of  honour  as  the  model 
of  manly  vigour  and  beauty,  but  now  bent 
down  by  years  and  crippled  by  gout,  and, 
overtopping  all,  the  stately  head  of  8arsfield. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered 
that  the  person  who,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
circle,  was  breakfasting  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent  for 
artillery.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from 
view  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  were  brought  down 
almost  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  placed 
behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  meal,  and  was  agun  in  the  saddle, 
was  the  mark  of  l^oth  guns.  The  first  shot 
struck  one  of  the  holsters  of  Prince  George  of 
Hesse,  and  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
"Ah!"  cried  the  King;  "the  poor  Prince  is 
killed."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  was 
himself  hit  by  a  second  ball,  a  sixpounder. 
It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder, 
and  drew  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood.  Both 
armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect ;  for 
the  King  sank  down  for  a  moment  on  his 
horse's  neck.  A  yell  of  exultation  rose  from 
the  Irish  camp.  The  English  and  their  allies 
were  in  dismay.  Solmes  flung  himself  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  and  burst  into  tears.  But 
William's  deportment  soon  reassured  his 
friends.  "There  is  no  harm  done,"  he  said  : 
"but  the  bullet  oame  quite  near  enough.'* 
Coningsby  put  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound : 
a  surgeon  was  sent  fgr:  a  plaster  was  applied; 
and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was 
finished,  rode  round  all  the  posts  of  his  army 
amidst  loud  acclamations.  Such  was  the  en- 
ergy of  his  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeble 
health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt,  he  was  thai 
day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.  2 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till 
the  evening.  William  observed  with  especial 
attention  the  effect  produced  by  the  Irish  shots 
on  the  English  regiments  which  had  never  been 
in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied' with 
the  result.  "  All  is  right,"  he  said ;  "  they 
stand  fire  well."  Long  after  sunset  he  made  a 
final  inspection  of  his  forces  by  torchlight,  and 
gave  orders  that  everything  should  be  ready 
for  forcing  a  passage  across  the  river  on  the 
mcfrrow.  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green 
bough  in  his  hat.  The  baggage  and  greatcoats 
were  to  be  left  under  a  guard.  The  word  was 
Westminster. 
The  King's  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was 


§  London  Gazette,  Jaly  7, 1€00;  Story's  Impartial  Hit* 
tory ;  Uistory  of  the  Wars  In  Ireland  l^y  an  Offl^'r  of  the 
Royal  Army;  Narcissus  Latirell's  Diary;  Lord  March- 
mont's  Memorandum ;  Burnet,  iL  60,  and  ThanksglTin;; 
Sermon ;  DumonC  US. 
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not  approTed  by  all  his  Iieat«oants.  Schom- 
berg,  in  particular,  pronounced  the  experi- 
ment too  hazardous,  and,  -when  his  opinion 
was  oyerruled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no  yery 
good  humour.  When  the  order  of  battle  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  muttered  that  he  had  been 
more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive 
them.  For  this  little  fit  of  sullenness,  very 
pardonable  in  a  general  who  had  won  great 
victories  when  his  master  was  still  a  child,  the 
brave  veteran  made,  on  the  following  morning, 
a  noble  atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has 
never  since  returned  without  exciting  strong 
emotions  of  very  different  kinds  in  the  two  popu- 
lations which  divide  Ireland.  The  sun  rose 
bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both 
armies  were  in  motion.  William  ordered  his 
right  wing,  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  to  march 
to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  cross  there,  and  to  turn  the  left  fiank  of  the 
Irish  army.  Meinhart  Schomberg  was  assisted 
by  Portland  and  Douglas.  James,  anticipating 
some  such  design,  had  already  sent  to  the 
bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Sir  Neil  0  Neil.  0*Neil  behaved  himself  like 
a  brave  gentleman:  but  he  soon  received  a 
mortal  wound :  his  men  fled ;  and  the  English 
right  wing  passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  Lauzun  uneasy.  What  if 
the  English  right  wing  should  get  into  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  James  ?  About  four  miles  south 
of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called  Dnleek,  where 
the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow,  that  two 
oars  could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  lay  a  morass  which 
afforded  no  firm  footing.  If  Meinhart  Schom- 
berg should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Irish  to  retreat  They  must 
either  conquer,  or  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Dis- 
turbed by  this  apprehension,  the  French  gene- 
ral marched  with  his  countrymen  and  with 
Sarsfield's  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane 
Bridge.  Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge  were 
left  to  be  defended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

It' was  now  near  ten  o'clock.-'  William  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  was 
composed  exclusively  of  cavalry,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda.  The 
centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  foot,  was  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Schomberg,  and  was  marshalled  opposite  to 
Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  whole  Irish  in- 
fantry had  been  collected.  The  Meath  bank 
bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.     A  fortiflca- 


•  La  Hogaette  to  Lonrols,  Jnly  31  (Aug.  10),  IMO. 

t  That  I  have  done  no  ti^ustioe  to  the  Irish  infkntiy 
will  appear  from  the  aoconnte  which  the  French  offleere 
who  were  at  the  Uoync  aont  to  their  goyemment  and 
their  families.  La  Ho^tuctte,  writini;  haatily  to  Louvois 
on  th«  4th  (Uth)  of  July,  sajs :  **  Jevoua  diray  aeulement, 
Monseigncur,  que  nous  n'avons  pas  este  battus,  mais  que 
les  ennemy^  out  chn^scs  devant  eux  les  tronppes  Irlandoi* 
seg  com  me  des  moutons,  sans  avoir  essaye  un  eealooopde 
motuquet.'* 

Writing  some  weeks  later  more  AiUy  from  Umerick,  he 
«ys,  •' J*»'n  menrs  de  honte/'  He  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  win  the  baUle,  at  best.  "  Mais 
il  est  vray  aussi,"  he  adds,  '^qne  lea  Irlandols  ne  flrent 
pas  la  moindre  reaiatance,  et  pllerent  sans  tirer  nn  aeul 
coup."  Zurlauhen,  Colonel  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments 
iu  the  Vrvnch  service,  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  but  did 


tlon  had  been  made  by  French  engineers  ont 
of  the  hedges  and  buildings ;  and  a  breastwork 
had  been  thrown  np  close  to  the  water  jide.* 
Tyrconnel  was  there;  and  nnder  him  were 
Richard  Hamilton  and  Antrim. 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmcs*s  Blues 
were  the  first  to  moTo.  They  marched  gallantly, 
with  dmms  beating,  to  the  brink  of  the  Boyne. 
Then  the  drums  stopped;  and  the  men,  ten 
abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Xext  plung- 
ed Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  A  little  to 
the  left  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  Caille- 
mot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long  column  of 
French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Caille- 
mot  and  his  refugees,  the  main  body  of  the 
English  infantry  struggled  through  theriTer, 
np  to  their  armpits  in  water.  Still  farther 
down  the  stream  the  Danes  found  another  ford. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  was  aliye  with  muskets  and  green 
boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  channel  that  they  became  aware 
of  the  whole  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  had  as 
yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hostile  army. 
Now  whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  seemed 
to  start  out  of  the  earth.  A  wild  shout  of  de* 
fiance  rose  fVom  the  whole  shore :  during  one 
moment  the  event  seemed  doubtftil:  but  the 
Protestants  pressed  resolutely  forward ;  andj^^ 
another  moment  the  whole  Irish  line  gavewa 
Tyrconnel  looked  on  in  helpless  despair.  He 
did  not  want  personal  courage  :  but  his  military 
skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  reviewed 
his  regiment  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  com- 
mitting some  blunder;  and  to  rally  the  ranks 
which  were  breaking  all  round  him  was  no  task 
for  a  general  who  had  survived  the  energy  of 
his  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had  still  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  to  learn.  Several  of 
his  best  officers  fell  while  vainly  endeavouring 
to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch 
Blues  in  the  face.  Bichard  Hamilton  ordered 
a  body  of  foot  to  fall  on  the  French  refugees, 
who  were  still  deep  in  water.  He  led  the  way, 
and,  accompanied  by  several  courageous  gen- 
tlemen, advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  river. 
But  neither  his  commands  nor  his  example 
could  infuse  courage  into  that  mob  of  cow- 
stealers.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  re- 
tired from  the  bank  in  despair.  Further  down 
the  river  Antrim's  division  ran  like  sheep  at 
the  approach  of  the  English  column.  Whole 
regiments  flung  away  arms,  colours  and  cloaks, 
and  scampered  off  to  the  hills  without  striking 
a  blow  or  firing  a  shot.f 


Jostice.to  the  courage  of  ths  Irish  horse,  whom  La  Hogu* 
ette  does  not  mention. 

There  is  at  the  French  War  Oflloe  a  letter  hsstilr 
scrawled  by  Boisselean,  Lausan's  second  in  eommaad,  to 
his  wife  after  the  battle.  He  wrote  thus:  <*  Je  me  ports 
bien,  ma  chere  feme.  Ne  t'inquieste  |»as  de  moy.  Noa 
Irlandois  n*ont  rien  fidt  qui  yalUe.  lis  ont  toua  Lsefae  Is 
pie." 

Desgrlgnj,  writing  on  the  lOth  (20th)  of  July,  assifos 
iCTeral  reasons  for  the  defiMt  **La  premiere  et  Is  plD< 
forte  est  la  faite  dee  Irlandois  qui  sont  en  verita  dee  gf  n« 
Bur  le^quels  il  ne  faut  pas  compter  da  tout.^'  In  thet^me 
letter  he  says:  "11  nW  pas  natarel  de  oroire  qii'une 
armoo  de  vin^rt  dnq  mille  hommes  qui  paroissoit  de  1« 
meilleure  Tolontc  da  monde,  et  qai  a  la  veue  des  oaaeoiis 
faisoit  dos  crls  de  Joye,  dut  etre  entierem«nt  deiftite  sans 
avoir  tire  Tepee  et  un  seal  coup  de  monequet.  II  y  a  eu 
t«l  regiment  tout  en  tier  qui  a  laiase  sea  habits,  ses  anncs. 
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It  required  many  years  and  many  heroic 
exploits  to  take  away  the  reproach  which  that 
ignominious  rout  left  on  the  Irish  name.     Tet, 
even  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  the  reproach  was  unjust.    Richard 
Hamilton  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  under  his  command,  they  made  a  gallfmt, 
though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day.     They  maintained  a  desperate  fight  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes's  Blues.     They 
drove  the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream. 
They  fell  impetuously  on  the  Huguenot  regi- 
ments, which,  not  being  provided  with  pikes, 
then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse, 
began  to  give  ground.   Caillemot,  while  encou- 
raging his  follow  exiles,  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  thigh.    Four  of  his  /men  carried  him 
back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.   As  he  passed, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks 
which  were  still  up  to  the  breast  in  the  water. 
«*  On ;  on ;  my  lads :  to  glory ;  to  glory."  Schom- 
berg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  who  had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  now  thought 
that  the  emergency  required  from  him  the  per- 
sonal exertion  of  a  soldier.     Those  who  stood 
about  him  besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his 
cuirass.      Without  defensive  armour  he  rode 
through  the  river,  and  rallied  the  refugees 
whom   the  fall  of   Caillemot  had    dismayed. 
<<  Come  on,"  he  cried  it  French,  pointing  to 
the  Popish  squadrons ;  **  come  on,  gentlemen ; 
there  are  your  persecutors."     Those  were  his 
last  words.      As  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish 
horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and  encircled  him 
for  a  moment.     When  they  retired,  he  was  on 
the  ground.     His  friends  raised  him ;  but  he 
Vfh9  already  a  corpse.   Two  sabre  wounds  were 
on  his  head ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was 
lodged  in  his  neck.    Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Walker,  while  exhorting  the  colonists  of 
Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was  shot  dead.  During 
near  half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.    All  was 
smoke,  dust,  and  din.   Old  soldiers  were  heard 
to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper  work 
in  the  Low  Countries.     But,  just  at  this  con- 
juncture, William  came  up  with  the  left  wing. 
He  had  found    much  difficulty  in    crossing. 
The  tide  was  running  fast.    His  charger  had 
been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost  lost 
in  the  mud.     As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm 
ground  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, — 
for  his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and 
bis  bandage, — and  led  his  men  to  the  place 
wbere  the  fight  was  the  hottest.     His  arrival 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.    Tet  the  Irish 
barse  retired  fighting  obstinately.   It  was  long 
remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 


et  0efl  drftpeanx  sur  le  ehamp  de  bataille,  et  a  gagno  les 
montagnt^  arec  ses  ofBciers." 

I   looked  In  yain  for  the  despatch  In  irhich  Lanznn 
niTiiit  have  given  liOiiToia  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  battle. 
*  lAOjran  wrot»  to  Seignelay,  July  16  (26),  1690,  *«  Rich- 
ard  Amilton  a  etc  Csiit  prisonnier,  faisaat  fort  bien  son 
dcvdr." 

•f-  Mj  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  hattlo  are 
Story's  Impartial  Account  and  Continuation ;  the  Ilifltory 
of  tite  War  In  Ireland  hy  an  Officer  in  the  Royal  Army ; 
ttie  despatches  In  the  French  War  Office ;  The  Life  of  James, 
(yrig-  Mem.  ,*  Bnrnet,  11. 50,  60;  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary ; 
tbe  JLondon  Oaiette  of  July  lO,  1690 ;  the  Despatches  of 
Hop  and  Baden;  a  narratiTe  prohably  draw^n  up  by  Port- 
lancly  which  William  sent  to  the  States  General ;  Portland's 


that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tnmnlt,  William  rode 
to  the  head  of  the  Enniskilleners.  *'  What  will 
you  do  for  me  V*  he  cried.  He  was  not  imme- 
diately recognised;  and  one  trooper,  taking 
him  for  an  enemy,  was  aboat  to  fire.  William 
gently  put  aside  the  carbine.  '*  What,"  said 
be,  .♦*  do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?"  "  It  is 
His  Majesty ;"  said  the  Colonel.  The  ranks  of 
sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of 
joy.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  William,  **  you  shall 
be  my  guards  to-day.  I  have  heard  much  of 
you.  Let  me  see  something  of  you."  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man, 
ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  reserved,  was  that 
danger  acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his 
heart,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  took  away  all 
appearance  of  constraint  from  his  manner.  On 
this  memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the 
peril  was  greatest.  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of 
his  pistol:. another  carried  off  the  heel  of  his 
jackboot :  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored 
him  to  retire  to  some  station  from  which  he 
could  give  his  orders  without  exposing  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  br 
his  example,  gained  ground  fast.  The  Irish 
cavalry  made  their  last  stand  at  a  house  called 
Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were  re*- 
pelled  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly 
pursued,  till  William  rallied  them  and  turned 
the  chase  back.  In  this  encounter  Richard 
Hamilton,  who  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation  forfeited  by 
perfidy,*  was  severely  wounded,  taken  priso- 
ner, and  instantly  brought,  through  the  smoke 
and  over  the  carnage,  before  the  prince  .whom 
he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  ocoasion  did 
tbe  character  of  William  show  itself  in  a  more 
striking  manner.  "Is  this  business  over?** 
he  said ;  **  or  will  your  horse  make  more  fight  ?" 
"  On  my  honour.  Sir,"  answered  Hamilton,  *«  I 
believe  that  they  will."  "  Your  honour !" 
muttered  William;  "your  honour  1"  That 
half-suppressed  exclamation  was  the  only  re- 
venge which  he  condescended  to  take  for  an 
injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more 
affable  and  gracious  in  their  ordinary  deport- 
ment, would  have  exacted  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion. Then,  restraining  himself,  he  ordered 
his  own  surgeon  to  look  to  the  hurts  of  his 
captive,  t 

And  now  the  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  his  horse  would  con- 
tinue to  fight.  Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only  thirty  un- 
wounded  men  left  It  was  enough  that  these 
gallant  soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they 
were  left  without  support,  or  hope,  or  guidance, 


private  letter  to  Melville;  Captain  Richardson's  Narrotlrtt 
and  map  of  the  battle;  the  Dnmont  Mfi.^  and  the  Bel- 
lingham  MS.  I  have  also  seen  an  account  of  the  battle 
in  a  Diary  kept  In  bad  Latin  and  in  an  almost  undecl- 
pherahle  hand  by  one  of  the  beaten  army  who  seems  to 
haTe  been  a  hedge  schoolmaster  turned  Captain.  This 
Diary  was  kindly  lent  to  m**  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  writer  relates  the  misfortunes  of  his  country 
In  a  style  of  which  a  short  specimen  may  suffice.  "1 
July,  1630.  0  diem  ilium  infandnm,  onoi  inimlci  potiti 
sunt  pass  apud  Oldbridge  et  nos  circumdednrunt  et  fre- 
gerunt  prope  Plottin.  HIno  omnesfugimus  Dublin  yerstts. 
Ego  mecam  tali  Gap  Moore  et  Georgiam  Ogle,  et  venimus 
hao  Boota  Dab." 
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till  their  bravest  leader  was  a  oaptive,  and  till 
their  King  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputa- 
tion for  valour  to  accident  and  flattery,  or 
whether,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  character 
underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  generally 
believed  to  possess,  not  merely  that  average 
measure  of  .fortitude  which  qualifies  a  soldier 
to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace, 
but  that  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is 
the  virtue  of  great  commanders.*  It  is  equally 
oert4iin  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  repeatedly, 
at  conjunctures  such  a^  have  often  inspired 
timorous  and  delicate  women  with  heroic  cour- 
age, showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his 
personal  safety.  Of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  can  induce  human  beiogs  to  encounter 
peril,  none  was  wanting  to  him  on  the  day  of 
the  Boyne.  The  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity,  of  friends  devoted  to  his 
cause,  and  of  enemies  eager  to  witness  his 
humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  had,  in 
his  opinion,  sacred  rights  to  maintain  and  cruel 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  was  a  King  come  to 
fight  for  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  father 
oome  to  fight  for  th»  birthright  of  his  child. 
He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  come  to 
fight  in  the  holiest  of  crusades.  If  all  this  was 
not  enough,  he  saw,  from  the  secure  position 
which  he  occupied  on  the  height  of  Donore,  a 
sight  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
have  roused  the  most  torpid  of  mankind  to 
emulation.  He  saw  his  rival,  weak,  sickly, 
wounded,  swimming  the  river,  struggling 
through  the  mud,  leading  the  charge,  stopping 
the  flight,  grasping  the  sword  with  the  left 
hand,  managing  the  bridle  with  a  bandaged 
arm.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  that 
sluggish  and  ignoble  nature.  He  watched, 
from  a  safe  distance,  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle on  which  his  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  race 
depended.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  day 
was  going  against  Ireland,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apprehension  that  his  flight  might  be  inter- 
cepted, and  galloped  towards  Dublin.  He  was 
escorted  by  a  bodyguard  under  the  command 
of  Sarsficld,  who  had,  on  that  day,  had  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  skill  and  courage 
which  his  enemies  allowed  that  he  possessed. f 
The  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  employed 
.  the  whole  morning  in  keeping  William's  right 
wing  in  check,  covered  the  flight  of  the  beaten 
army.  They  were  indeed  in  some  danger  of 
being  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  runaways,  all  pressing  to  get  first  to  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  and  were  forced  to  fire  re- 
peatedly  on   these   despicable   allies.  |     The 


•  8«o  PepTS*«  Dimrj.  Jun*  4, 1664.  «  He  tells  me  above 
all  of  the  DuKe  of  York,  that  be  Is  more  himiieir,  and 
more  of  judtcment  is  at  hand  in  him,  in  the  middle  of 
a  de!<|K!rate  serYice  than  at  other  times.^'  Clarendon  re- 
peatedly sayf  the  same.  Swift  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his 
eopy  of  Clarendon,  in  one  plaoe,  ^*  How  old  wai  he  (Jamen) 
when  he  turned  Papist  and  a  coward?''  in  another,  >*He 
pror<*d  a  cowardly  Popish  kin:?.*' 

t  Pore  Orleans  mentions  that  Sarsfield  accompanied 
James.  The  buttle  of  the  Boyno  had  scarcely  been  fbnght 
wb«*n  it  was  made  the  sal^ect  of  a  drama,  the  Royal 
Flight,  or  thu  Conqneitt  of  Ireland,  a  FArce,  1000.  Nothing 
morn  PX4>crabIe  wa.H  ever  writtt^n.  Bnt  it  deserves  to  be 
nmarkcd  that,  iu  this  wretched  piece,  though  the  Irish 


retreat  was,  however,  effected  with  less  loss 
than  might  have  been  expected.  For  even  the 
admirers  of  William  owned  that  he  did  not 
show  in  the  pursuit  the  energy  which  even  hit 
detractors  acknowledged  that  he  had  shown  in 
the  battle.  Perhaps  his  physical  infirmities, 
his  hurt,  and  the  fatigue  which  he  had  under- 
gone, had  made  him  incapable  of  bodilj  or 
mental  exertion.  Of  the  last  forty  hoars,  he 
had  passed  thirty-five  on  horseback.  Schom- 
berg,  who  might  have  supplied  his  place,  was 
no  more.  It  was  said  in  the  camp  that  the 
King  could  not  do  everything,  and  that  what 
was  not  done  by  him  was  not  done  at  all. 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any 
battle  field  of  equal  Importance  and  celebrity. 
Of  the  Irish  only  about  fifteen  hundred  had 
fallen ;  but  they  were  almost  all  cavalry,  the 
flower  of  the  army,  brave  and  well  disciplined 
men,  whose  place  could  not  easily  be  supplied. 
William  gave  strict  orders  that  there  should  be 
no  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  enforced  those 
orders  by  an  act  of  laudable  severity.  One  of 
his  soldiers,  after  the  fight  was  over,  butcheied 
three  defenceless  Irishmen  who  asked  for 
quarter.  The  King  ordered  the  murderer  to 
be  hanged  oil  the  spot.} 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men;  but  among  them  was  the 
first  captain  in  Europe.  To  his  corpse  every 
honour  was  paid.  The  only  cemetery  in  which 
so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England,  could  pro- 
perly be  laid  was  that  venerable  Abbey,  hal- 
lowed by  the  dust  of  many  generations  of 
princes,  heroes  and  poets.  It  was  announced 
that  the  brave  veteran  should  have  a  publio 
funeral  at  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  his 
corpse  was  embalmed  with  such  skill  as  could 
be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  i 
leaden  coffin.  || 

Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  ,  Wil- 
liam thought  him  a  busybody  who  had  been 
properly  punished  for  running  into  danger 
without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  thai 
feeling,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  "Sir,"  said  an  attendant, 
**  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot 
at  the  ford."  "  What  took  him  there  ?"  growled 
the  King. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  that  day  to 
Duleek,  and  passed  the  warm  summer  night 
there  under  the  open  sky.  The  tents  and  the 
baggage  waggons.were  still  on  the  north  of  the 
river.  William's  coach  had  been  brought  over; 
and  he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers. 
On  the  following  day,  Drogheda  surrendered 
without  a  blow,  and  the  garrison,  thirteen  hun- 
dred strong,  marched  out  unarmed.^ 


generally  are  represented  as  poltroons,  an  exoeptioo  ii 
made  in  (kvoar  of  Sarsfield.  "  This  follow,'*  says  James, 
aside,  "will  make  me  valiant,  I  think,  in  spite  of  my 
teeth."  "Curse  of  my  stars  1"  says  Sarsfield,  after  the 
battle.  "  That  I  must  be  detached!  I  would  have  wrested 
victory  out  of  heretic  Fortune's  hands." 

X  Both  La  Hoguette  and  Znrlauben  inftirmed  their  go- 
vernment that  it  hod  been  necdssary  to  flre  on  thn  Irish 
fugitives,  who  would  otherwise  have  thrown  tiie  French 
ranks  into  confUsion. 

S  Baden  to  Van  Citten,  July  8  (18),  1690. 

D  New  and  Perfect  Journal,  1000 ;  Narcissus  Lnttrell's 
Diary. 

IT  Story ;  London  Qaiette,  July  10, 1000. 
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Meanwhile  Dublin  had  been  in  riolent  commo- 
tion.    On  the  thirtieth  of  June  it  was  known 
that  the  armies  were  face  to  face  with  the  Boyne 
between  them,  and  that  a  buttle  was  almost 
incTitable.     The  news  that  William  had  been 
wounded  came  that  evening.     The  first  report 
was  that  the  wound  was  mortal.     It  was  be- 
lieved, and  confidently  repeated,  that  Uie  usurper 
was  no  more ;  and  couriers  started  bearing  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  French  ships 
which  lay  in  the  ports  of  Munster.     From  day- 
break on  the  first  of  July  the  streets  of  Dublin 
were  filled  with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  tell- 
ing news.     A  thousand  wild  rumours  wandered 
to  and  fro  among  the  crowd.     A  fleet  of  men  of 
war  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  from  the 
hill  of  Howth.     An  army  commanded  by  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  had  landed  in  Kent.     There  had 
been  hard  fighting  at  the  Boyne :  but  the  Irish 
fend  won  the  day :  the  English  right  wing  had 
been  routed :  the  Fnnoe  of  Orange  was  a  pri- 
soner.    While  the  Roman  Catholics  heard  and 
repeated  these  stories  in  all  the  places  of  piiblic 
resort,  the  f^w  Protestants  who  were  still  out  of 
*  prison,  afraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  fteir  inner  chambers.     But,  to- 
wards five  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on 
tired  horses  oliine  straggling  in  with  evil  tidings. 
By  six  it  was  known  that  all  was  lost     Soon 
after  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two  hundred 
cavalry,  rode  into  the  Oastle.     At  the  threshold 
lie  was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel,  onee  the 
gay  and  t^eautiful  Fanny  Jennings,  the  loveliest 
coquette  in  the  brilliant  Whitehall  of  the  Resto- 
ration.     To  her  the  vanquished  King  had  to  an- 
nounce the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  own. 
And  now  the  tide  of  JPngitives  oame  in  fast    Till 
midnight  all  the  northern  avenues  of  the  capital 
were  choked  by  trains  of  cars  and  by  bandq  of 
dragoons,  8|>ent  with  running  and  riding,  and 
begrimed  with  dust     Some  had  lost  their  fire 
arms,  and  some  their  swords.    Some  were  dis- 
figured by  recent  wounds.    At  two  in  the  morn- 
ing Dublin  was  still:  but,  before  the  early  dawn 
of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the 
peal  of  trumpets;  and  the  horse,  who  had,  on 
the  preceding  day,  so  well  supported  the  honour 
of  their  country,  came  pouring  through  the 
streets,  with  ranks  fearfiUly  thinned,  yet  pre- 
serving, even  in  that  extremity,  some  show  of 
milita^^  order.    Two  hours  later  Lauzun's  drums 
were  heard ;  and  the  French  regiments,  in  un- 
broken array,  marched  into  the  city.*    Many 
thought  that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might 
still  be  made.     But,  before  six  o'clock,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic 
citizens  were  summoned  in  haste  to  the  Castle. 
James  took  leave  of  them  with  a  speech  which 
did  him  little  honour.     He  had  often,  he  said, 
been  warned  that  Irishmen,  however  well  they 
might  look,  would  never  acquit  tliemselvcs  well 
on  a  field  of  battle;  and  he  had  now  found  that 
the  warning  was  but  too  true.     He  had  been  so 
tufortunate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  than  two 
jrears  abandoned  by  two  armies.     His  English 


*  Tra«  and  Perfcet  Joarnal;  TiUareHiberaJewn;  Stoij's 
Impartial  Histotfy. 

•f^kurj;  Trt»  and  Perfect  Jotimal;  Lcttidim  Oasette, 
jrniT  10,  lem:  Bamet,  il.  61 ;  Lealio'i  Answer  to  King. 
Vol  III  -        1? 


troops  had  not  wanted  courage ;'  but  thoy  had 
wanted  loyalty.  His  h'isli  troops  were,  no  doubt, 
attached  to  liis  cause,  which  was  their  own.  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  front  to  IVoiit  with 
an  enemy,  they  ran  away.  The  loss  indeed  had 
been  little.  More  shame  for  those  who  had  fled 
with  so  little  loss.  "  I  will  never  oommiiDd  an 
Irish  army  again.  I  must  t-hift  for  myself;  and 
80  must  you.''  After  thus  reviling  his  soldiers 
for  being  the  rabble  which  his  own  mismanage- 
ment had  made  them,  and  for  following  Uie  ex- 
ample of  cowardice  which  he  had  himself  get 
them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  more  worthy  of  a 
King.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  some  of  his  ad- 
herents had  declared  that  they  would  bum  Dub- 
lin down  rather  than  suffer*  it  t(^  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bnglish.  Such  an  act  would  dis- 
grace him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind :  for  no* 
body  would  believe  that  his  friends  would  ven- 
ture so  far  without  his  sanction.  Such  an  act 
would  also  draw  on  those  who  committed  it  so* 
verities  which  otherwise  they  had  no  cause  io 
apprehend;  for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  one* 
mies  was  not  among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  For  these  reasons  James  charged  his 
hearers  on  their  allcgianbe  neither  to  sack  nor 
to  destr(^  the  city.f  He  then  took  his' depart- 
ure, crossed  the  Wicklow  hills  with  afl  speed, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  was  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin.  Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to  take  some 
refreshment  when  he  was  scared  by  an  absurd 
report  that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him. 
He  started  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bridges  should  be  pulled  down 
behind  him.  At  sunrise  on  the  third  of  July  ho 
reached  the  harbour  of  Watcrford.  Thence  he 
went  by  sea  to  Kinsale,  when  ha  embarked  on 
board  of  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed  for  Brest.  J 
After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin 
increased  hourly.  During  the  whole  of  the  day 
which  followed  the  battle,  flying  foot  sddiera, 
weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were  constantly 
coming  in.  Roman  Catholio  citizens,  with  their 
wives,  their  families  and  their  household  stuff, 
were  constantly  going  out.  In  some  parts  of 
the  capital  there  was  still  an  appearance  of 
martial  order  and  preparedness.  Guards  were 
posted  at  tlic  gates :  the  Castle  was  occupied  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  admitted 
without  a  struggle.  Indeed  some  swaggerers, 
who  had,  a  few  hours  before,  nm  from  the 
breastwork  of  Oldbridpe  without  drawing  a 
trigger,  now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town 
in  ashes  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  towards  tlie  evening  Tyrconnel 
and  Lauzun  collected  all  their  forces,  and 
marched  out  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  to 
that  vast  sheepwalk  which  extends  over  the 
table  land  of  Rildare.  Instantly  the  face  of 
things  in  Dublin  was  changed.  The  Protestants 
every  where  came  forth  from  their  hiding 
places.  Some  of  them  entered  the  houses  of 
their  persecutors  and  demanded  arms.  The 
doors  of  the  prisons  were  opened.  The  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctpr  King,  and 
others,  who  had  long  held  the  doctrine  of  passive 


t  Life  of  Jamea,  U. 4M,  Orig.  Mom.;  HontUr  Kc*?r 
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obedience,  but  who  had  at  length  been  oonTCrted 
bj  oppressiion  into  moderate  Whig?/  formed 
themsolves  into  a  prOTistonal  goTenuncnty  and 
eent  a  messenger  to  William's  camp,  -with  the 
news  that  Dublin  was  prepared  to  welcome  him. 
At  eight  that  evening  a  troop  of  English  dra* 
goons  arrived.  They  were  met  by  the  whole 
Protcstnnt  population  on  College  Green,  where 
the  statue  of  the  deliverer  now  stands.  Hun- 
dreds embraced  the  Boldiers,  hung  fondly  about 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about, 
(thaking  handij  with  each  other.  On  the  morrow 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  arrived ;  and  soon  from 
every  side  came  news  of  the  effects  which  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne  had  produced.  James 
had  quitted  the  iHland.  Wexford  had  declared 
for  King  Willhim.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  capital  there  was  not  a  Papist  in  arms.  Al* 
most  all  the  baggn^e  and  stores  of  the  defeated 
army  had  been  seized  by  the  conquerors.  The 
JSnniskillcners  had  tiiken  not  less  than  thr«e 
hundred  cars,  and  had  found  among  the  booty 
ton  thousand  pounds  in  money,  muoh  plate, 
many  valuable  trinkets,  all  the  rich  oamp 
equipage  of  Tyrcotinol  and  Lawiun.* 

WilUam  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ferns, 
about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  Thence,  on  the 
morning'  of  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  July,  he  rode 
in  great  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  there,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  returned  public  thanks 
to  God  in  the  choir  which  is  now  hung  with  the 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.  King 
preached,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  neophyte,  on 
the  great  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  the  Church.  The  Protestant  magistrates  of 
the  city  appeared  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
the  pomp  of  office.  William  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  repose  himself  at  the  Castle,  but  in 
the  evening  returned  to  his  camp,  and  slept 
there  in  his  wooden  cabin,  f 

The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and 
excited  strong  emotions  all  over  Europe.  The 
news  of  William's  wound  every  where  preceded 
by  a  few  hour/  the  news  of  his  victory.  Paris 
was  roused  at  dead  of  night  by  the  arrival  of  a 
courier  who  brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
the  heretic,  the  parricide,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  greatness  of  France,  had  been  struck  dead 
by  a  oanuon  ball  in  the  sight  of  the  two  armies. 
The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city, 
knocked  at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up 
to  illuminate.  In  an  hour  streets,  quays  and 
bridges  were  in  a  blaxe :  drums  were  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding:  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame 
were  ringing:  peals  of  cannon  were  resotmding 
from  the  batteries  of  the  Bastile.    Tables  were 


*  Tra«  and  Perftet  JoaniAl.  London  Gaiotto,  Jnlv  10 
and  14, 1690;  NarriMui  Lattreirs  Dianr.  In  the  L1&  of 
JameA  Bonnell.  Aroountant  Oenend  of  Ireland  (1703),  is  a 
remarkable  religloa*  meditation,  fram  which  I  tnll  qnote  a 
•hort  paamf^  **  How  did  we  me  the  Proteetanta  on  the 
gn«t  day  of  onr  ReToIution,  Thnraday  the  third  of  Jnlj, 
a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  n«  with  the  fcreaiest 
thankfulopra,  oongratulate  and  embraoe  one  another  an 
they  met,  like  permna  alive  itom  the  dead,  like  brothera 
and  Bistera  meeting  after  a  long  abeenoe,  and  jBoUng  about 
from  house  to  house  to  frlre  ea^'h  other  Joy  ornn<f  a  m^eat 
mercy,  enquirinf;  of  one  another  how  they  past  the  late 
days  of  diatrers  and  ternjr,  what  apprehenaiona  they  had, 
what  fears  or  dangers  they  wore  under;  those  thai  wero 
priaoners,  how  they  ftot  their  liberty,  how  they  were  treat- 
ed, and  what,  from  time  to  Ume,  they  thought  of  tUBfa." 


set  out  in  the  streets;  and  wine  was  aerred 
to  all  who  passed.  A  Prince  of  Orange,  made 
of  straw,  was  trailed  through  the  mad,  and  it 
last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  attended 
by  a  hideous  effigy  of  the  devil,  carrying  a  scroll, 
on  which  was  written,  '*I  have  been  waiting  for 
thee  these  two  years."  The  shops  of  several 
Huguenots  who  had  been  dn^ooniKi  into  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  but  were  suspected  of 
being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  the 
rabble.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  report  which  had  been  so  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  howoTer, 
some  cool-headed  people  ventured  to  remark 
that  the  fact  of  the  tyrant's  death  was  not  quite 
se  certain  aa  might  be  wished.  Then  arose  a 
vehement  controversy  about  the  effect  of  rack 
wounds:  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  no  per- 
son struck  by  m  cannon  ball  on  the  shoulder 
eould  recover.  The  disputants  appealed  to 
medical  authority;  and  the  doors  of  the  great 
Burgeons  and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  wu 
jocosely  said,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pestilenee 
in  Paris.  The  question  was  soon  settled  by  a^ 
letter  from  James,  which  announced  his  defeat' 
and  his  arrival  at  Brest.  { 

At  Rome  the  newrf.from  Ireland  produced  a 
sensation  of  m  very  difierent  kind.  There  toe 
the  report  of  William's  death  was,  during  a  akeit 
time,  credited.  At  the  Freneh  embassy  all  was 
joy  and  triumph:  but  the  Ambassadors  of  tbe 
House  of  Austria  were  in  despair;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  n^eans  indi- 
eated  exultation.]  Melfort,  in  m  transport  of 
joy,  sate  down  to  write  m  letter  of  congratula- 
tion to  Mary  of  Modena.  That  letter  is  still 
extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  why 
he  was  the  favourite  of  James.  Herod,— eo 
William  was  designated, — ^was  gone.  Then 
must  be  m  restoration;  and  that  restoration 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible  revenge  and 
by  the  establishment  of  despotianL  The  power 
of  the  purse  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Com- 
mons. Political*offenders  must  be  tried,  not  by 
juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom  the  Crown  could 
depend.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be  re- 
seinded.  The  authors  of  the  Revolution  matt 
be  punished  with  merciless  severity.  "  If«"  ^^ 
cruel  apostate  wrote,  "if  the  King  is  forced  to 
pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  he  can.''|  j 
After  the  lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  mee- 
senger  bearing  later  and  more  authentic  intelli- 
gence flJighted  at  the  palace  occupied  by  tbe  _ 
representative  of  the  Catholio  King.  Ia  » 
moment  all  was  changed.  The  enemies  oi  i 
France,    and  all  the  population,  except  French- 


t  London  Qaxette,  July  14,  leoO;  Story ;  True  and  Pw; 
feet  Journal ;  Dumont  MS.  Dumont  Is  the  only  P««»7JJ 
mentionf  the  crown.  Aa  he  was  prsaent,  he  could  aot  » 
mtataken.  It  mm  |9t>bab|y  the  erown  which  James  bjfl 
been  In  the  haUt  of  wearinc  when  he  appeand  on  w 
throne  at  the  King's  Inns. 

J  Monthly  Mercury  Ibr  Aueuat,  1890;  Burnet, Jl.».' 
Dan^n.  Auguat  2,  leOO.  and  Saint  Sbnon'fl  «>«•' ^ 

j  Folllea  of  Ftanoe,  or  a  true  Relation  of  the  extraTagant  U 

I  Joiclnga,  Ac,  dated  Paria,  Auguat  8,  IWO. 

I      J  ••  Me  tiene,"  the  Harqula  of  Oogolludo,  Spuirii  bjb^ 

I  ter  at  Rome,  nys  of  thia  report  »eB  rano  euldadoy  «^ 
consuelo.  puea  ecto  aeria  la  ulUma  rulna  de  to  ««! 

I  mun."— GofoUodo  to  RonqnlUo,  Borne,.  Auga«t  2,  IflW. 

j     I  Original  LettMfpebUaliedlij  Sir  Henry  EUk. 
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men  and  British  Jacobites,  were  her  enemies, — 
eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All  the  clerks 
of  the  Spanish  legation  were  too  few  to  make 
transcripts  of  the  despatches  for  the  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  who  were  impatient  to  know  the 
details  of  the  yictorj.  The  first  copy  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to  him.* 
The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London 
ai  a  moment  when  good  news  was  needed.  The 
English  flag  had  been  disgraced  in  the  English 
teas.,  A  foreign  enemy  threatened  the  coast 
Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm.  Mary 
had  exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.  Her 
gentle  natare  was  unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties 
of  her  position ;  and  she  complained  that  she 
eould  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  from  busihess 
^  to  calm  herself  by  prayer.  Her  distress  rose 
to  the  highest  point  when  she  learned  that  the 
eamps  of  her  father  and  her  husband  were 
pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of 
a  battle  might  be  hourly  expected.  She  stole 
time  for  a  visit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three 
hours  of  quiet  iu  the  garden,  then  a  rural  soli- 
tude, f  But  the  recollection  of  days  passed 
there  with  him  whom  phe  might  never  see  again 
overpowered  her.  "The  place,"  she  wrote  to 
him,  "  made  me  think  how  happy  I  was  there 
when  I  had  your  dear  company.  But  now  I 
will  say  no  more ;  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes, 
which  I  want  now  more  than  ever.  Adieu. 
Think  of  me,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  shall 
you,  whom  I  love  more  than  my  life. "J 

Early  on  the  morning  after  these  tender  lines 
had  been  despatched,  Whitehall  was  roused  by 
the  arrival  of  a  post  from  Ireland.  Nottingham 
was  called  out  of  bed.  The  Queen,  who  was 
just  going  to  the  chapel  where  she  daily  at- 
tended divine  service,  was  informed  that  Wil- 
liam had  been  wounded.  She  had  wept  much : 
but  tni  that  moment  she  had  wept  alone,  and 
had  constrained  herself  to  show  a  cheerful 
oonntenance  to  her  Court  and  Council.  But 
when  Nottingham  put  her  husband's  letter  into 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  teai^s.  She  was  still 
trembling  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions, 
and  had  scarcely  finished  a  letter  to  William  in 
which  she  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and 
her  thankfulness,  with  the  sweet  natural  elo- 
quence of  her  sex,  when  another  messenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  that  the  English  army  had 
forced  a  passage  across  the  Boyne,  that  the 
Trish  were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the 
King  was  well.  Yet  she  was  visibly  uneasy  till 
Nottingham  had  assured  her  that  James  was  safe. 
The  grave  Secretary,  who  seems  to  have  really 
esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterwards  described 
with  much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty 
with  conjugal  affection.  On  the  same  day  she 
wrote  to  adjure  her  husband  to  see  that  no  harm 
^fell  her  father.   <*I  know/'  she  laid,  **l  need 


*  **  JM  SQOMBO  d«  Irlanda  dov  a  v.  Exm  iMnon  bnena, 
y  le  awguro  nn  ha  bftstado  «iM  la  gente  que  tengo  en  1» 
;9«cr«larU  para  rapartlr  ooptas  dello,  puea  )e  he  embiado  a 
todo  el  lugur.  j  la  primera  al  Papa.**— Cogoll ado  to  Ron- 
qnillo,  poetRcript  to  the  letter  of  Aofrtifit  SL  Oosontido.  of 
•nurse,  uka  the  new  ftyle.  The  tidlngi  of  Um  battle, 
ttierefore,  had  bean  three  weeks  in  pettlDg  to  Bom«. 

t  Evelyn  (February  25, 1080-90)  oalU  It  "a  iweet  vma." 

t  Umtj  to  William  Jalj  6, 1«0O. 
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not  beg  yon  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of:  for  I 
am  confident  you  will  for  your  own  sake :  yet 
add  that  to  all  your  kindness ;  and,  for  my  sake, 
let  people  know  you  would  have  no  hurt  happen 
to  his  person."}  This  solicitude,  though  amia- 
ble, was  superfluous.  Her  father  was  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  hail 
never,  during  the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk 
of  hurt;  and,  while  his' daughter  was  shudder- 
ing at  the  dangers  to  i^ich  she  fancied  that  he 
was  exposed  in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  his 
voyage  to  Prance. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at 
Whitehall  on  the  day  to  which  the  Parliament 
stood  prorogued.  The  Speaker  and  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  ia 
London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  were  summoned  by  Black  Rod  te 
the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  Parliament  was  then 
again  prorogued  by  Commission.  As  soon  at 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Clerk  the  despatch  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Clerk  read  it  with  a  loud 
voice  to  ihk  lords  and  gentlemen  present}  The 
good  news  spread  rapidly  from  Westmtnstw 
Hall  to  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  Was  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  For  those  Englishmen 
who  wished  to  see  an  English  army  beaten  and 
an  English  colony  extirpated  by  the  French  and 
Irish  were  a  minority  even  of  the  Jacobite 
party. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyn# 
James  landed  at  Brest  with  an  excellent  appe- 
tite, in  high  spirits  and  in  a  talkative  humour. 
He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  to  every  body 
who  would  listen  to  him.  But  French  officers 
who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  his 
story  with  other  accounts,  pronounced  that, 
though  His  Majesty  had  witnessed  the  battle, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  his  army 
had  been  routed,  f  From  Brest  he  proceeded 
to  St.  Germains,  where,  a  few  hours  after  hi« 
arrival,  he  was  visited  by  L^wis.  The  French 
King  had  too  much  delicacy  and  generonty  te 
utter  a  word  which  could  sound  like  reproach. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  that  could  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  royal  family  of  England  should 
be  wanting,  as  far  as  his  power  extended.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  the  po- 
litical and  military  projects  of  his  unlucky  guest. 
James  recommended  an  immediate  descent  on 
England.  That  kingdom,  he  said,  had  been 
drained  of  troops  by  the  demands  of  Ireland. 
The  seve^  or  eight  thousand  regular  soldiers 
who  were  left  would  be  unable  to  withstand  a 
great  French  army.  The  people  were  ashamed 
of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  Am 
soon  as  their  rightful  King  showed  hiniself,  they 
would  rally  round  him  in  multitudes.**    Lewis 


I  Qaden  to  Tan  Otters,  July  8  (18),  lOM. 

rBee  two  letters  annexed  to  the  Memoirs  of  tlw  IvtoiHI- 
Foueanlt,  and  printed  in  the  work  of  M.  do  Birtema 
des  OroTestlnii.  In  the  archives  of  the  War  (HRee  at  Paris 
is  a  letter  written  from  Brest  by  the  Count  of  Bourldal  en 
July  11  (21),  1690.  The  Count  says :  *'  Pai  k  relation  dv 
combat  que  j'ay  entendu  fiitre  an  Roy  d'Angleterre  et  k. 
plttsleurs  de  va  suite  en  particuUer,  U  ne  me  paralt  pa* 
qu'il  soil  bien  inform^  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  patw«  dans  ctftle 
aetion,  et  qn'il  ne  s^t  que  U  dAroute  de  ses  tnopes.** 
«*Itwasnolonly«iithlsoooBaion  that  Jabms  h^  IhV 
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was  too  polite  and  goodnatnred  to  express  what 
he  must  hare  felt.  He  contented  himself  with 
answering  coldly  that  he  coold  not  decide  upon 
any  plan  about  the  British  islands  till  he  had 
heard  from  his  generals  in  Ireland.  James  was 
importunate  and  seemed  to  think  himself  HI 
used,  because,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  run  away 
from  one  army  he  was  not  entrusted  with  an- 
other. Lewis  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  ut- 
tering an' unkind  or  uncourteous  word :  but  he 
was  resolute ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  solicitations 
which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  unwell. 
During  some  time,  whenever  James  came  to  Ver- 
sailles, he  was  respectfully  informed  that  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  was  not  equal  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  high&pirited  and 
quickwitted  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  ante- 
chambers could  not  help  sneering  while  they 
bowed  low  to  the  royal  visitor  whose  poltroonery 
and  stupidity  had  a  second  time  made  him  an 
exile  and  a  mendicant.  They  even  whispered 
their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the 
haughty  blood  of  the  Guelphs  in  the  cheeks  of 
Mary  of  Modena.  But  the  insensibility  of 
James  was  of  no  common  kind.  It  had  long 
been  found  proof  against  reason  and  against 
pity.  It  now  sustained  a  still  harder  trial,  and 
was  found  proof  even  against  contempt.* 

While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  for- 
titude the  polite  scorn  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy, and  doing  his  best  to  weary  out  his 
benefactor's  patience  and  good  breeding  by  re- 
peating that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  that  the  whole  is- 
land was  impatiently  expecting  its  foreign  de- 
liverers, events  were  passing  which  signally 
proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  ranged  the  Channel  unopposed.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  July  his  masts  were  seen  from 
the  rocks  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-second 
he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay,  under 
the  same  heights  which  had,  not  many  months 
before,  sheltered  the  armament  of  William.  The 
French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  sail.  The  galleys,  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  this  foroe,  resembled 
rather  Uiose  ships  with  which  Alcibiades  and 
Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
iEgean  than  those  which  contended  at  the  Nile 
•and  at  Trafalgar;  The  galley  was  vexy  long 
and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  >than  two 
feet  from  the  water  edge.  Each  galley  was 
•propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  each 
oar  wai  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The  fWl 
•complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six ;  the  full  complement  of  ofli- 
cers  and  soldiers  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the 
unhappy  rowers  some  were  criminals,  who  had 
been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  and 


lAamuffB.  Tram  od«  of  the  letters  quoted  In  the  last  note 
tt  appears  that  on  his  road  from  Brest  to  Vkria  he  told  erery 
body  that  the  English  were  impatiently  expecting  him. 
**  Ce  panvre  prince  croit  que  «es  sujets  I'alment  encore." 

•  Uft  of  James,  U.  Ul,  412;  Bornet,  U.  67,  and  Dart- 
'Bcmth's  note. 

.      t  See  the  articles  Oaldre  and  GalMen,  in  the  Kncydop6- 
*«le,  with  the  plates ;  A  Tree  BeUtion  of  the  CruelUss  and 


danger:  a  few  had  been  guilty  only  of  adher- 
ing obstinately  to  the  Huguenot  worship :  tht 
great  majority  were  purchased  boDdsmen,  gene- 
rally Turks  and  Moors.  They  were  of  course 
always  forming  plans  for  massacreiDg  their  ty- 
rants and  escaping  from  servitude,  and  cotdd 
be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant  stripes  and  by 
the  frequent  hifliction  of  death  in  horrible 
forms.  An  Englishman,  who .  happened  to  fall 
in  with  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  most 
miserable  and  most  desperate  of  human  beingi 
on  their  road  from  Marseilles  to  join  Tourville*! 
squadron,  heard  them  vowing  that,  if  they  cams 
near  a  man  of  war  bearing  the  cross  of  Saint 
George,  they  would  never  again  see  a  French 
dockyard.! 

In  the  Mediterranean  galleys  were  in  ordi- 
nary use:  but  none  had  ever  before  been  seen 
on  the  stormy  ocean  which  roars  round  our  is- 
land. The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  squadron  on  the  AUontiB 
was  one  of  those  wonders  which  were  reacrred 
for  his  reign ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  at  Paris 
to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in  mari- 
time war.  J  English  sailors,  with,more  reason, 
predicted  that  the  first  gale  would  send  the 
whole  of  this  fairweather  armament  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  OhanneL  Indeed  the  galley,  liki 
the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close  to  the 
shore,  and  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land  only 
when  the  water  was  unruffled  and  the  sky  Be- 
rene.  But  the  qualities  which  made  this  sort 
of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billowf 
made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of  lasd- 
ing  soldiers.  Tourville  determined  to  try  vbat 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  disembarkation. 
The  English  Jacobitejs  who  had  taken  rjefuge  in 
France  were  all  confident  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island  was  ready  to  rally  round  an 
invading  army:  and  he  probably  gave  them 
credit  for  understanding  the  temper  of  their 
countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  tha 
French  admiral  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  re- 
ceived, while  he  was  still,  out  at  sea,  a  lesson 
which  might  have  taught  lum  not  to  rely  on  tha 
assurances  of  exiles.  .He  picked  up  a  fishing 
boat,  and  interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sus- 
sex man,  about  Uie  sentiments  of  the  natioa 
"Are  you,"  he  said,  ♦* for  King  James  ?"  " I *> 
not  know  much  about  such  matters,"  answered 
the  fisherman.  "I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
King  James.  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentlemaiL 
I  believe.  God  bless  him  I"  "A  good  fellow!* 
said  Tourville:  "then  I  am  sure  you  will  ha^e 
no  objection  to  take  service  with  us."  *'  What!" 
cried  the  prisoner;  "go  with  the  French  to  figli* 
against  the  English  1  Your  honour  must  cxcusa 
me:  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life."{  Thia 
poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real  or  »n 
imaginary  person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  beacon  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Teign- 


Barharitles  of  the  French  upon  tfaeEnellflb  Prisonencf 
War,  by  R.  Hutton,  licensed  June  27,  lew. 

t  Bee  the  Collection  of  Medals  of  Lewis  the  Fonrteentti. 

{  This  anecdote,  tnie  or  flda^  was  cnrrent  at  the  tioM^ 
or  soon  after.  In  1746  it  was  mentioned  as  a  story  wbiA 
old  people  had  heard  In  their  yonth.  It  Is  quoted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magaslne  of  that  year  from  anotlier  periodical 
woric 
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motitli  was  kindled :  the  High  Tor  and  CansUnd 
made  answer ;  and  soon  all  the  hill  tops  of  the 
I^est  were  on  fire.  Messengers  were  riding 
hard  all  night  fh)m  Depntj  Lientenant  to  De- 
puty Lieutenant.  Early  the  next  morning, 
without  chief,  without  summons,  fiye  hundred 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted, 
had  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Haldon  Hill. 
In  twenty  four  hours  all  PoTonshire  was  up. 
Brery  road  in  the  county  from  sea  to  rea  was 
oovered  by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  all  with 
their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.  The  lords  of  a 
hundred  manors,  proud  of  their  long  pedigrees 
and  old  coats  of  arms,  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  their  tenantry.  Drakes,  Prideauzes  and 
BoUes,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe  and  Fulford  of 
Fulford,  Sir  Bourchier  Wray  of  Tawstock  Park 
and  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderhom 
Castle.  Letters  written  by  seyeral  of  the  De- 
puty Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during 
this  anxious  week  are  still  preserved.  All 
these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also 
in  expressing  the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to 
the  result  of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia 
and  veterans  who  had  served  under  Turenne 
and  Luxemburg;  and  all  call  for  the  help  of 
regular  troops,  in  language  very  unlike  that 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  danger  was  not 
frit,  country  gentlemen  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  using  about  standing  armies. 

Tourville,  finding  that  the^whole  population 
was  united  as  one  man  against  him,  contented 
himself  with  sending  his  galleys  to  ravage 
Teignmouth,  now  a  gay  watering  place  consist- 
ing of  twelve  hundred  houses,  then  an  obscure 
Tillage  of  about  forty  cottages.  The  inhabitants 
had  fled.  Their  dwellings  were  burned:  the 
venerable  parish  church  was  sacked,  the  pulpit 
and  the  communion  table  demolished,  the  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  torn  and  scattered  about  the 
roads:  the  cattle  and  pigs  were  slaughtered; 
and  a  few  small  vessels  which  were  employed  in 
fishing  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  destroyed. 
By  this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  De- 
TODshire  men  had  encamped  close  to  the  shore ; 
and  all  the  neighbouring  counties  had  risen. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a  great 
multitude  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hos- 
tile to  Popery.  Ten  thousand  of  them  had  just 
■igned  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
had  promised  to  stand  by  her  against  every 
enemy;  and  they  now  kept  their  word.*  In 
truth,  the  whole  nation  was  stirred.  Two  and 
twenty  troops  of  cavalry,  furnished  by  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
▼ere  reviewed  by  Mary  at  Hounslow,  and  were 
oomplimented  by  Marlborough  on  their  inartial 
appearance.  The  militia  of  Kent  and  Surrey 
«noamped  on  Blackhcafh.f  Van  Citters  in- 
formed the  States  General  that  all  England  was 
i^>  in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the 
disastrous  event  of  the  battle  ef  Beachy  Head 
liad  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people,  and 
that  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed 


•  London  Gazette,  July  7, 1690. 

t  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary. 

X I  glre  this  interestlni^  pas^afce  In  Tan  CUtora's  own 
words.  **  Boor  gsheel  het  ryk  alles  to  yoet  en  te  paard«  in 
dA  vai^eoan  op  was ;  en  't  gmiA  oen  bmt  groota  gerusUtay t 
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on  the  road  was  shouting  with  one  voice, 
bless  King  TyilUam  and  Queen  Mary. "J 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  came  with  some  troops 
from  the  garrison  of  Plymouth  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  tumultuary  army  which  had  assem- 
bled round  the  basin  of  Torbay.  Lansdowne 
was  no  novice.  He  had  served  several  hard 
campaigns  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  tiie 
Roman  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valour  which 
he  had  displayed  on  that  memorable  day,  sung 
by  Pilicaja  and  by  Waller,  when  the  infidels  re- 
tired from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  made  pre- 
parations for  action;  but  the  French  did  not 
choose  to  attack  him,  and  were  indeed  impatient 
to  depart.  They  found  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting away.  One  day  the  wind  was  adverse  to 
the  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the  water  was 
too  rough  for  the  galleys.  At  length  the  fleet 
stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned 
the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  in- 
cident happened  which,  though  slight  in  itself, 
greatly  interested  the  thousands  who  lined  the 
coast.  Two  wretched  slaves  disengaged  them« 
selves  from  an  oar,  and  sprang  overboard.  One 
of  them  perished.  The  other,  after  struggling 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to 
English  ground,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
a  population  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  gal-  ' 
leys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking.  He 
proved  to  be  a  Turk,  and  was  humandy  sent 
back  to  his  own  country. 

A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Gazette.  But  in  truth 
Tourville*8  exploits  had  been  inglorious,  and 
yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic  The  injuij 
which  he  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
resentment  which  he  had  roused.  Hitherto  the 
Jacobites  had  tried  to  persuade  the  nation  that 
the  French  would  come  as  friends  and  deliver- 
ers, would  observe  strict  discipline,  would  re- 
spect the  temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
established  religion,  and  would  depart  as  soon 
as  the  Dutch  oppressors  had  been  expelled  and 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  restored. 
The  short  visit  of  Tourville  to  our  coast  had 
shown  how  little  reason  there  was  to  expect  such 
moderation  from  the  soldiers  of  Lewis.  They 
had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and 
had  occupied  only  a  few  acres.  But  within  a 
few  hours  and  a  few  acres  had  been  exhibited 
in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
What  had  happened  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than  by  ga- 
zettes or  news  letters.  A  brief  for  the  i^elief  of 
the  people  of  Teignmouth  was  read  in  all  the 
ten  thousand  parish  churches  of  the  land.  No 
congregation  could  hear  without  emotion  that 
the  Popish  marauders  had  made  desolate  the 
habitations  of  quiet  and  humbled  peasants,  had 
outraged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to  pieces 
the  Gospels  and  the  Communion  service.  A 
street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the 
charitable,  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings  which 


ftaf  was  dat  alle  en  oen  yder  wen  seer  tepm  da  France  door 
de  laatste  voorjrerallen  bntaille  verbittert  en  pMniojoert 
waren.  Gelyk  door  de  troupes,  dowelke  Ik  op  de  weg  alom* 
me  frepanseort  ben,  niet  anders  hob  konnon  hooren  alB  een 
eenpaarl];;  en  geuer  al  freluydt  ran  Ood  bless  Kiog  'WiUiam 
•n  Que«n  Mary.**    July  25  (August  4),  1090. 
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the  inyaders  had  destroyed,  still  retains  the 
name  of  French  Street* 

The  outcry  against  those  who  were,  with  good 
reason,  siupccted  of  haying  invited  the  enemy 
to  make  a  descent  on  oar  shores  was  yehement 
and  general,  and  was  swollen  by  many  yoioes 
which  bad  recently  been  loud  in  clamour  against 
the  government  of  William.  The  question  had 
oeased  to  be  a  question  between  two  dynas- 
ties*  and  had  become  a  question  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  So  strong  was  the  national 
sentiment  tl^at  noiyurors  and  Papists  shared  or 
affected  to  share  it.  Dryden,  not  long  after  the 
burning  of  Teignmouth,  laid  a  play  at  the  feet 
of  Halifax,  with  a  dedication  eminently  in- 
genious, artful  and  eloquent  The  dramatist 
eongratulated  his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  calm  haven  from  the  storms  of  public  life, 
and,  with  great  force  and  beauty  of  dicUon, 
magnified  the  felicity  of  the  statesman  who  ex- 
changes the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fame  of 
oratory  for  philosophio  studies  and  domestic 
endearments.  England  could  not  complain  that 
■he  was  defrauded  of  the  service  to  which  she 
had  a  right  Even  the  severe  discipline  of 
ancient  Rome  permitted  a  soldier,  after  many 
eampaigns,  to  cUim  his  dismission ;  and  Halifax 
had  surely  done  enough  for  his  country  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  But  the  poet 
added  that  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  Ro- 
man veteran,  even  after  his  discharge,  was  re- 
quired to  resume  his  shield  and  his  pilum ;  and 
that  one  case  was  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
That  a  writer  who  had  purchased  the  smiles  of 
James  by  apostasy,  who  had  been  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  the  court  of  William,  and  who  had  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
House  than  any  man  who  made  letters  his  oall- 
ing,  should  have  used,  whether  sincerely  or  io- 
sincerely,  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which 
may  convince  us  tibat  the  determination  never 
to  be  subjugated  by  foreigners  was  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  f 

There  was  indeed  a  Jacobite  literature  in 
which  no  trace  of  this  patriotic  spirit  can  be 
detected,  a  literature  the  remains  of  which 
prove  that  there  were  Englishmen  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  English  flag  dishonoured,  the 
Englisli  soil  invaded,  the  English  capital  sacked, 
the  English  crown  worn  by  a  vassal  of  Lewis, 
if  only  they  might  avenge  themselves  on  their 
enemies,  and  especially  on  William,  whom  they 
hated  with  a  hatred  half  frightful  lialf  ludicrous. 
But  this  literature  was  altogether  a  work  of 
darkness.  The  law  by  which  the  Parliament 
of  James  had  subjected  the  press  to  the  control 
•f  censors  was  still  in  force ;  and,  though  the 


*  Ai  to  thin  expedition  I  baye  consulted  the  London  Ga- 
Wtt<4i  of  July  24,  28,  31.  Aufrnst  4,  1090;  NarrlMUi  Lui- 
treU'ii  Dtary ;  Welwood'a  Meimrina  Relbrmatua,  September 
6;  the  Gazette  de  Parlii ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dnke.  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  or  DeTonnblre,  to  Hampden,  dated  July  25;  a 
leitpr  Trom  Mr.  Fulford  of  Fulford  to  Lord  Nnttlnicbam, 
■dat^  Jnl.f  2fl;  a  letter  of  the  nme  date  from  the  IVputy 
LleuteiutntM  of  Devonpbire  to  the  Karl  of  Bath:  a  letter  of 
the  mme  dnte  from  Lord  l^ndwlowne  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
Theep  Ihur  lett4>r«  are  amonfr  the  MUS.  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Aeademy.  Extracts  fh>m  the  brWf  are  fclven  in  Ljaon's 
Britnnr.Li.  Danjroau  Inaerted  in  his  Journal.  Aucnst  16,  a 
aeries  of  rxtrarai^nt  lies.  Tourville  bad  routed  the  militia, 
taken  their  cannon  and  colours,  burned  men  of  war,  bap- 
tored  riebljr  laden  mercbantsbipa,  and  was  going  to  de- 
-ttaoj  Pljmoutb.    This  Is  a  tklr  specimen  of  Dangaaa's  £ag' 


officers  whose  business  it  was  to  pnveBt  tht 
infraction  of  that  law  were  not  extreme  to  mark 
every  irregularity  committed  by  a  bookseller 
who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea 
in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  they  could  not  wink 
at  the  open  Tending  of  unlicensed  pamphlets 
filled  with  ribald  insults  to  the  SoTereign,  sad 
with  direct  instigations  to  rebellion.  But  tbcra 
had  long  lurked  in  the  garrets  of  London  a 
class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  em- 
ployed by  coiners  and  forgers.  Women  were 
on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  by  their  scresms 
if  an  officer  appeared  near  the  workshop.  The 
press  was  immediately  pushed  into  a  closet  be- 
hind the  bed:  the  types  were  flung  into  tbe 
coalhole,  and  covered  with  cinders:  the  com- 
positor disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the 
roof,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  In  these  dens  were  manofse- 
tured  treasonable  works  of  all  classes  and  sixes, 
from  halrponny  broadsides  of  doggrel  verse  op 
to  massy  quartos  filled  with  Hebrew  quotatioiu. 
It  was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publicatiou 
openly  on  a  counter.  They  were  sold  only  by 
trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places.  Spine  tneti 
which  were  though^  likely  to  produce  a  gttU 
effect  were  given  away  in  immense  numbm  at 
the  expense  of  wealthy  Jacobites.  Sometimei 
a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door,  sometimM 
dropped  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse.  Om 
day  a  thousand  copies  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet 
went  out  by  the  postbags.  On  another  dij^ 
when  the  shopkeepers  rose  early  to  take  dovn 
their  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  white  with  seditioui 
handbills.  J 

Of  the  numerous  performances  which  wen 
ushered  into  the  world  by  such  shifts  ss  these, 
none  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  a  littk 
book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of  prajcr 
and  humiliation  for  the  use  of  the  persecoted 
Church.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
considerable  sum  had  been  expended  on  thii 
work.  Ten  thousand  copies  wore,  by  variou 
means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  No  mon 
mendacious,  more  malignant  or  more  inpiooi 
lampoon  was  ever  penned.  Though  the  govera- 
ment  had  as  yet  treated  its  enemies  with  a 
lenity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  eonn- 
try,  though  not  a  single  pcraon  had,  since  the 
Revolution,  suffered  death  for  any  political  of- 
fence, the  authors  of  this  liturgy  were  not 
ashamed  to  pray  that  God  would  assuage  their 
enemy's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  or  would,  if 
any  more  of  them  were  to  be  brought  throigb 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise,!  prepsM 


llsb  news.    Indeed  he  oom|>bans  that  it  was  bardty  pM^ 
hie  to  get  at  true  information  about  England. 

t  Dedication  of  Arthur. 

1  See  tbe  aeconnts  of  AndeHon*t  Trial.  1603;  the  Port- 
man  of  March  12, 169&-S;  tbe  Flying  Pout  of  3tareb  7,1700: 
Some  DlKcouriw  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tlllotson,  by 
HIekea,  1605.  The  appendix  to  tbese  Discourses  eooUisf 
a  curious  acmunt  of  the  Inquisition  into  printiag  oilMi 
under  tbe  Licensing  Aet. 

2  This  was  tbe  ordinary  cant  of  the  Jacobites.  A  Wk% 
writer  bad  justly  said  in  the  preceding  year.  "Tbeyscor 
rilously  call  our  David  a  man  of  Mood,  tbouftb,  to  Ibis  day, 
be  has  not  sulforvd  a  drop  to  be  spUf—MepUboafailbaBl 
Ziba,  Uoeoaed  Auput  30, 16W. 
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them  for  tiie  passtge.  They  complained  thai 
the  Church  of  £o gland,  once  the  perfection  of 
heauty,  had  become  a  scorn  and  derision,  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  yineyard  of  wild  grapes ;  that  her 
serTices  had  ceased  to  (j^servo  the  name  of  public 
worship;  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she 
dispensed  had  no  longer  any  sacramental  Tirtue ; 
that  her  priests,  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty 
to  the  nsnrper,  had  lost  the  saored  character 
which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  their 
ordination.*  James  was  profanely  described  as 
the  stone  which  foolish  builders  had  rejected ; 
mnd  a  fervent  petition  was  put  up  that  Proyi- 
dence  would  again  make  him  the  head  of  the 
oomer.  The  blessings  which  were  called  down 
on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description. 
There  was  something  very  Uke  a  prayer  for 
another  Bloody  Circuit;  "Give  the  King  the 
necks  of  his  enemies:"  there  was  something 
Tcry  like  a  prayer  for  a  French  inyasion; 
**  Baise  him  np  friends  abroad  ;'*  and  there  was 
m  more  mysterious  prayer,  the  best  comment  of 
which  was  afterwards  furnished  by  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot;  "  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which 
we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for."t 

This  liturgy  was  composed,  circulated,  and 
read,  it  is  said,  in  some  congregations  of  Jacob- 
ite schismatics,  before  William  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the 
appearance  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast 
had  roused  the  national  spirit  Then  rose  a 
roar  of  indignation  against  the  Englishmen  who 
had  dared,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of 
doTotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The 
depriyed  Prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason.  For  the  nonj  nrors  were, 
to  a  man,  zealous  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrine 
was  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  grave  mo- 
ment, nothing  could  be  well  done  without  the 
flanction  of  the  Bishop.  And  could  it  be  believed 
that  any  who  held  tlus  doctrine  would  compose 
a  service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  and  actually  use 
it  in  public  worship,  without  ihQ  approbation  of 
Bancroft,  whom  the  whole  party  revered,  not 
only  as  the  true  Primate  of  all  England,  but 
also  as  a  Saint  and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known 
that  the  Prelates  who  had  refused  the  oaths  had 
lately  held  several  consultations  at  Lambeth. 
The  subject  of  those  consultations,  it  was  now 
said,  might  easily  be  guessed.  The  holy  fathers 
had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland, 
for  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
mel,  and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French 
army  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party  pressed  this  accusation  with  vindictive 
eagerness.  This,  then,  said  those  implacable 
politiciana,  was  the  fruit  of  King  William's  mer- 
ciful policy.  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater 
«rror  than  when  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that 
the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  cle- 
mency and  moderation.     He  had  not  chosen  to 


•  *  '^Redtore  unto  us  tgaln  tta«  pnbllek  wtMvhlp  of  thy 
came,  the  rerereni  administration  of  thy  mcrftmenta. 
)tai<ie  np  the  Ibmer  fSOTemment  both  In  church  and  snte, 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without  prieit, 
without  Qod  in  the  world." 

t  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  ibr  Ood*s  Bleesing 
upon  Hill  Maj««ty  and  hin  Dominions,  and  for  Remotinc 
and  Adverting  of  God's  JudzuiAnta  from  this  Church  and 
State,  1600. 


give  credit  to  men  who  had  learned  by  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tame 
the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priesthood.  He  had 
stroked  and  pampered  when  ho  should  have 
tried  the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  He  had 
hazarded  the  good  will  of  his  best  friends  by 
protecting  his  worst  enemies.  Those  Bishops 
who  had  publicly  refused  to  ^acknowledge  him 
as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal, 
had  forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  still 
continaed  to  live  unmolested  in  palaces  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men :  and  for 
this  indulgence,  an  indulgence  unexampled  in 
th>  history  of  revolutions,  what  return  had  been 
made  to  him  ?  Even  this,  that  the  men  whom 
he  had,  with  so  much  tenderness,  screened  from 
just  punishment,  had  the  insolence  to  describe 
him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  righteous:  they  asked  for 
grace  to  endure  with, fortitude  his  sanguinary 
tyranny :  they  cried  to  heaven  for  a  foreign  fleet 
and  army  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke :  nay, 
they  hinted  at  a  wish  so  odious  that  even  they 
had  not  the  front  to  speak  it  plainly.  One 
writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  expressed  his  wonder  that  tho  people 
had  not,  when  Tourville  wae  riding  victorious 
in  the  Channel,  Bewitted  the  nonjuring  Pre- 
lates. Excited  as  the  public  then  was,  there 
was  some  danger  that  this  suggestion  might 
bring  a  furious  mob  to  Lambeth.  At  Norwich, 
indeed,  the  people  actually  rose^  attacked  the 
palace  which  the  Bishop  was  still  suffered  to 
occupy,  and  would  have  pulled  it  down  but  for 
the  timely  aiTival  of  the  trainbands. ;[  The 
government  very  properly  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  publisher  of  the  work 
which  had  produced  this  alarming  breach  of 
the  peace.  {  The  deprived  Prelates  meanwhile 
put  forth  a  defence  of  theif  conduct  In  this 
document  they  declared,  with  all  solemnity, 
and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  had 
no  hand  in  the  new  liturgy,  that  they  knew 
not  who  had  framed  it,  that  they  had  never 
used  it,  that  they  had  never  held  any  corre- 
spondence directly  or  indirectly  with  the  French 
court,  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  plot  against 
the  existing  government,  and  that  they  would 
willingly  shed  their  blood  rathei^  than  see  Eng- 
land subjugated  by  a  foreign  prince,  who  had, 
in  his  own  kingdom,  cruelly  persecuted  their 
Protestant  brethren.  As  to  the  writer  who  had 
marked  them  out  to  the  public  vengeance  by  a 
fearful  word,  but  too  well  understood,  they  com- 
mended him  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and  heartily 
prayed  that  his  great  sun  might  be  forgiven 
him.  Most  of  thoso  who  signed  this  paper  did 
so  doubtiess  with  perfect  sincerity:  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  one  at  least  of  the  subscribers 
had  added  to  the  crime  of  betraying  his  country 
the  crime  of  calling  his  God  to  witness  a  false- 
hood. || 


t  LatUr  of  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancnft,  In  the 
Tanner  MSS. 

2  Narcissui  Lnttreiri  Dlaiy. 

I A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Oauaes  of  the  preMnt  I>iii- 
astera  In  England,  and  who  they  aro  that  brought  the 
French  into  the  Kogliah  Channel  deeeribed,  1600;  Hefit»' 
tio&s  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  latalj  Ret  out  for  the  Jacob- 
ites. muO;  A  Midnight  Touch  at  an  Unlirenned  Pamphlet, 
10dO.  The  paper  signed  by  the  oonjurtug  lUshops  has 
oltan  bean  reprinted. 
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The  events  which  were  passing  In  the  Channel 
and  on  the  Continent  compelled  William  to  make 
repeated  changes  in  his  plans.  During  the  week 
which  followed  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin, 
messengers  charged  with  evil  tidings  arrived  from 
Kngland  in  rapid  succession.  First  came  the  ac- 
count of  Waldeck's  defeat  at  Flenrus.  The  King 
was  much  disturbed.  All  the  pleasure,  he  said, 
which  his  own  victory  had  given  him  was  at  an 
end.  Yet,  with  that  generosity  which  was  hidden 
under  his  austere  ospect,  he  sate  down,  even  in 
the  moment  of  his  first  vexation,  to  write  a  kind 
and  encouraging  letter  to  the  unfortmiate  general.* 
Three  days  later  came  intelligence  more  alarming 
still.  The  allied  fleet  had  been  ignominiously 
beaten.  The  sea  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's 
End  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  npxt 
post  might  bring  news  that  Kent  was  invaded. 
A  French  squadron  might  appear  in  Saint  George's 
Channel,  ahd  might  without  difficulty  burn  all  the 
transports  which  were  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Dublin.  William  determined  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  wished  to  obtain,  before  he  went, 
the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland.  Waterford  was  the  place  best  suited 
to  his  purpose :  and  towards  Waterford  he  imme- 
diately proceeded.  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  were 
abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  approaching.  At  Kilkenny 
he  was  entertained,  on  the  nineteonth^f  July,  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Butlers,  which  had  not  long  before  been  occupied 
by  Lauzun,  and  which  therefore,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  devastation,  still  had  tables  and  chairs, 
hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the  cellars. 
On  the  twenty-first  two  regiments  which  garri- 
soned Waterford  consented  to  march  out  a  Her  a 
faint  show  of  resistance:  a  few  hours  later  the  fort 
of  Duncannon,  which,  towering  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, commanded  tho  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  surrendered;  and  William  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  that  sociire  and  spacious  basin  which  is 
formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore 
and  the  Barrow.  He  then  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  instantly  returning  to  England,  and,  having 
declared  Count  Solmes  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Ireland,  sot  out  for  Dublin.t 
'  But  good  news  mot  him  on  the  road.  Tour- 
ville  had  app^red  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had 
put  some  troops  on  shore,  and  had  sacked  Teign- 
mouth :  but  the  only  effect  of  this  insult  had  been 
to  raise  the  whole  population  of  the  western  coun- 
ties in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enemy 
had  departed,  afler  doing  just  mischief  enough  to 
make  the  cause  of  Jam^s  as  odious  for  a  time  to 
Tories  as  to  Whigs.  William  therefore  again 
changed  his  plans,  and  hastened  back  to  his  army, 
which,  during  his  absence,  had  moved  westward, 
and  which  ho  rejoined  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
CasheLj 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  decide  an  important  question  on 
which  the  Council  of  Nine  was  divided.  Marl- 
borough was  of  opinion  that  all  danger  of  invasion 
was  over  for  that  year.  The  sea,  he  said,  was 
open:  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port, 
an  I  were  refitting.     Now  was  the  time  to  send 


♦  Williaia  to  Uelnslus,  July  i  (U),  1G90. 

t  f^tory  i  London  Qazctto,  Auj.  4  1690;  Dumont  HS. 

i  Storr ;  William  to  Ueinaluii,  July  ai  (Aug.  10),  1690. 
Lond.QaXn  Auk.  11. 

2  Mftry  to  William,  Aug.  7  a?)*  Aug.  22  (Sept  1);  Aog. 
S6(8ept.6),  16M. 


an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand  troops  on 
board,  to  the  southesn  extremity  of  Ireland.  Sack 
a  force  might  easily  reduce  Cork  and  Ein8ale,two 
of  the  most  important  strongholds  still  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  James.  Marlborough  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Nottingham, and  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  interior 
council  with  Caermarthen  at  their  head.  The 
Queen  referred  the  matter  to  her  husband.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave  orders  that 
it  should  be  executed  by  the  Greneral  who  had 
formed  it.  Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with 
a  bad  grace,  and  with  some  murmurs  at  the  ex- 
traordinary partiality  of  his  Majesty  for  Marlbo- 
rough .§ 

William  meanwhile  was  advancmg  towards 
Limerick.  In  that  city  the  army  which  he  had 
put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  had  taken  refuge,  dis- 
comfited, indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  very  liiile 
diminished.  He  would  not  have  had  the  trouble 
of  besieging  the  place,  if  the  advice  of  LauOTU 
and  of  Lauzun's  countrymen  had  been  followed. 
They  laughed  at  the  thought  of  defending  such 
fortifications,  and  indeed  would  not  admit  tliat  the 
name  of  fortifications  could  properly  be  given  to 
heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Philips- 
burg.  "  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lauzun,  with  an 
oath,  "  for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  against 
such  a  place  as  this.  What  you  call  your  ram- 
parts might  be  battered  down  with  roasted  ap- 
ples." He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating 
Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was 
determined  not  to  throw  away  in  a  hopeless  re- 
sistance the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  bis  care  by  his  master.I  The  truth 
is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant  and  adven- 
turous Frenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations. 
He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland. 
They  were  ready  to  face  death  witli  courage,  nay, 
with  gaiety,  on  a  field  of  battle.  But  the  dull, 
squalid,  barbarous  life,  which  they  had  now  been 
leading  during  several  months,  was  more  than 
they  could  bear.  '  They  were  as  much  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  civilized  world  as  if  they  had  been 
banished  to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.  The  cli- 
mate affected  their  health  and  spirits.  In  thai 
unhappy  country,  wasted  by  years  of  predatory 
war,  hospitality  oould  offer  little  more  than  a  couch 
of  straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half 
burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.  A  crust  of 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased 
for  money.  A  year  of  such  hardships  seemed  a 
century  to  men  who  luui  always  been  accustomed 
to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  luxuriei  of 
Paris,  soft  bedding,  rich  tapestry,  sideboards  of 
plate,  hampers  of  Champagne,  opera  dancers> 
cooks  and  musicians.  Better  to  be  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at  La  Trappe, 
than  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  halPnaked  savages 
who  burrowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munsiei. 
Any  plea  was  welcome  which  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  returning  from  that  miserable  exile  to 
the  land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded 
coaches  and  laced  cravats, of  ballroonas  and  thea- 
tres-lf 

li  Maoarim  Bxcidiam;  Mao  0«oicta«gaa;  Ufo  of  JaJ&8»,a 
420 ;  London  Oaaettc,  Aug.  14, 1»0. 

H  The  impatience  of  Lauzan  and  hta  coantrynwm  v 
eet  away  flpom  Ireland  Is  mentionod  in  a  lettwr  of  Oct.  **j 
low,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  James,  it  421.  '*  Asjmo* 
says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  MacariaB  Exddiun, 
"dinturnam  absentUm  tarn  Rgre  molesteque  »»»' " 
beUttm  in  Cypco  protrahi  ooatinaari<iiM  ipio  «i  aniara 
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Very  different  was  the  feelio}?  of  the  children 
of  Uiei  soil.  The  island,  which  to  French  courtiers 
was  a  disconsolate  place  of  banishment,  was  the 
Irishman's  home.  There  were  collected  all  the 
Olijects  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition ;  and  there 
he  hoped  tliat  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle 
with  the  dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the 
heaven  dark  with  the  vapours  of  th^  ocean,  the 
wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and  stagnant  water, 
the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and  the  swine 
shared  thoir  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which 
was  wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields 
and  the  stately  mansiuns'of  the  Seine.  He  could 
imagine  no  fairer  spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his 
country  could  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Suxons ;  and  all  hope  that  his  country  would  be 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons  must  be 
abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two 
months  had  sunk  their  military  reputation  to 
the  lowest  point.  They  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  gallant  regiments  of  cavalry,  fled 
dlsgraoefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  in- 
carred  the  bitter  contempt  both  of  their  ene- 
mies and  of  their  allies.  The  English  who  were 
ftt  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the  Irish  bat 
fts  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors.*  The 
French  were  so  much  exasperated  against  the 
unfortunate  nation,  that  Irish  merchants,  who 
had  been  many  years  settled  at  Paris,  durst  not 
walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the 
populace. f  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  thatab- 
sard  stories  were  invented  to  explain  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  the  horse  had  fought  It  was 
said  that  the  troopers  were  not  men'of  Celtic 
blood,  but  descendants  of  the  old  English  of 
the  pale.:|:  It  was  also  said  that  they  had  been 
intoxicated  with  brandy  jtfst  before  the  battle.§ 
Tet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they 
mast  have  been  generally  of  Irish  race ;  nor  did 
the  steady  valour  which  they  displayed  in  a  long 
and  almost  hopeless  conflict  against  great  odds 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  fury  of  a  coward 
maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary 
hardihood.  Even  in  the  infantry,  undisciplined 
and  disorganized  as  it  was,  there  was  much 
spirit,  thoagh  little  firmness.  Fits  of  entha- 
uasrn  and  fits  of  faintheartedness  succeeded 
'  each  other.'  The  same  battalion,  which  at  one 
time  threw  away  its  arms  in  a  panic  an^ 
shrieked  for  quarter,  would  on  another  occa- 
sion fight  valiantly.  On  the  day  of  the  Boyne 
the  courage  of  the  ill-trained  and  ill-commanded 
kernes  had  ebbed  to  the  lowest  point.  When 
they  had  rallied  at  Limerick,  their  blood  was 


Mwrbiuimam  MMt  Nee  incrttdiblle  est  duoam  In  lUius 
exercitu  noaaiillos.  pottnimum  qui  patrii  oneli  daloedinem 
Impatientiiii)  Rusplrabtnt,  «iibi  peMuajiLi^edesperatasCypri 
re«  nalla  bumana  ope  di^f'ndi  Tiustoatariq,a8  posse."  Asi- 
mo  If  Lanzun  and  Cypraii  Ireland. 

*  "  Paaei  illi  exCiUcibusauUal8,qui  oum  regloa  in  Syria 
oommorante  remanflerant,  .  .  .  non  cessabaat  uaiTorsam 
natlonem  feede  traducore,  et  IngeRtis  Iiuuper  convitiia 
laoaran,  paTidos  et  malefldos  proditores  ao  mortalinm 
aonsoeleratiMiinos  publiee  appellaado.*' — Maeariae  Exoi* 
diam.    The  Cilieiao^  are  the  Kagliiih.    Syria  is  France. 

t  *^  Taata  infamia  tam  opi^row  artiffcio  et  snbtMi  com- 
DMnto  in  valgiu  aparsa,  tam  oon^ti^tiVas  do  Oyprioram 
perfidia  at-ine  opprobrio  ramoribu^totam,  qua  lata  est, 
Syriam  Ita  pervanit,  ut  morcatores  Cyprli,  .  .  .  propter 
Inustnin  genti  dedeeon,  intra  domomm  septa  elanM  nun- 
qaam  prodtre  aoderent ;  tanto  ooram  odio  populns  In  uni- 
Yersam  exanerat."— Macarie  Kxoidium. 

X  I  hare  seen  thifl  avwrtion  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet 
or  vhleh  I  cannot  reoollaot  the  title. 

I  8toi7  i  Dumont  MS. 

I  tfaaarto  Brdrtinm.    fioisssltaa  remarked  the  ebb  and 


ap.  Patriotism,  fanatiotsm,  shame,  revenge, 
despair  had-  raised  them  above  themselnes. 
With  one  voice  officers  and  men  insisted  that 
the  city  should  be  defended  to  the  last.  At 
the  head  of  those  who  were  for  resisting  was 
the  brave  Sarsfield ;  and  his  exhortations  dif- 
fused through  all  ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his 
own.  To  save  his  country  was  beyond  his 
power.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong 
her  last  agony  through  one  bloody  and  disas- 
trous year.  S 

Tyrconnol  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide 
the  question  on  which  the  French  and  the  Irish 
differed.  The  only  military  qualities  that  be  had 
ever  possessed  wore  personal  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  sword.  These  qualities  had  onoe 
enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from  the 
doors  of  his  mistresses,  and  to  play  the  Hector  at 
cockpits  and  hazard  tablea  But  more  was  neoes 
sary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  defending  Limerick.  He  would 
probably,  had  his  temper  been  as  hot  as  in  tha 
days  when  he  diced  with  Grammont  and  threat* 
ened  to  cut  the  old  Duke  of  Ormond's  throat,  haws 
voted  for  running  any  risk  however  desperato. 
But  age,  pain  and  sickness  had  left  little  of  the 
canting,  bull]f(ing,  fighting  Dick  Talbot  of  the  Re- 
storation. He  had  sunk  into  deep  despondency. 
He  was  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion.  The 
French  oflBcers  pronounced  him  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  They  had  observed  that  at  the 
Boyne  he  had  teemed  to  be  stupified,  unable  id 
giVe  directions  himself,  unable  even  to  make  ap 
bis  mind  about  the  suggestions  which  were  oflfei^ 
ed  byothers.ir  The  disasters  which  had  sinoe 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  were 
not  likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  a  mind  so  pitiably 
unnerved.  His  wife  was  already  in  France  w^th 
the  little  which  remained  of  his  once  ample  for> 
tune:  his  own  wish  was  to  follow  her  thither: 
bis  voice  was  therefore  given  for  abandoning  the  ' 
city. 

At  last  a  oempromise  was  made.  •  Lauznn  and 
Tyrconnel,  with  the  French  troops,  retired  to  Gal- 
way.  The  great  body  of  the  native  army,  abont 
twenty  thousand  strong,  remained  at  Limerick. 
The  chief  command  there  was  intrusted  to  Boia> 
seleau,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  Irish 
better,  and  consequently  judged  them  more  fa- 
vourably, than  any  of  his  countrymen.  In  general, 
the  French  oapmins  spoke  of  their  unfortunate 
allies  with  boundless  contempt  and  abborrenoe, 
and  thus  made  themselves  as  hateful  as  the  Eng- 
lish.** 

Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  had  scarcely  departed 

flow  of  oonrage  among  the  Irish.  I  have  quoted  one  oi 
his  letters  to  his  wife.  It  is  bat  Just  to  quota  another. 
''  No8  Irlandols  n*avo!ent  Jamai3  vu  le  feu;  et  cela  las  a 
Rurprlt.  Presontement,  ils  sont  ■!  fkohea  do  n'avolr  pas 
fait  leur  devoir  qua  Je  snis  bien  persuade  qn'lls  feiont 
niienz  pour  Tavenir.*' 

^  La  Uognette,  writing  to  Iiourois  fh>m  Limerick,  July 
31  (Aug.  10),  1690,  says  of  Tyrconnel :  "11  a  d'aillenrs  trop 
peu  de  ooimoissanoe  des  cfaotes  de  notre  metier.  II  a  perdu 
absolument  la  eonfianoe  des  ofllolers  da  pays,  sartont  do- 
puis  le  jour  de  notre  d^ronte:  et,  eneflet,  Blonseigneur,  Je 
me  erois  oblige  de  rons  dire  que  des  le  moment  ou  le^  en* 
nemis  parurent  sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  le  premier  Jour, 
ttt  dans  toata  la  Journee  du  lendemaln,  11  parnt  a  tout  lo 
mondo  dans  nne  si  grando  lethar^ie  qnUI  etoit  incapable 
de  prendre  anean  parti,  qnelque  chose  qu*on  iui  pro< 
posat.^ 

**  Desgrlgny  says  of  the  Irish :"  lis  sont  toujours  prets 
de  nons  egorgpr  par  rantipathle  qu'ils  ont  pour    no  as.  - 
G*e8t  la  nation  du  monde  la  plu!«  brutalej  et  qui  a  le  moins 
d  'hnnumite.*'    Aug.  12  (22),  1090. 
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when  the  advanced  guard  of  Wiltiam's  army  came 
in  eight.  Soon  the  King  himself,  accompanied  by 
Auverquerque  and  Ginkell,  and  escorted  by  three 
hundred  horse,  rode  forward  te  examine  the  forti- 
fications. The  city,  then  the  second  in  Ireland, 
though  less  altered  since  that  time  than  most  large 
eities  in  the  British  isles,  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  The  new  town  did  not  then  exist.  The 
ground  now  covered  by  those  smooth  and  broad 
pavements,  those  neat  gardens,  those  stately  shops 
flaming  with  red  brick,  and  gay  with  shawls  and 
chine,  was  then  an  open  meadow  lying  without 
the  walls.  The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  which 
had  been  designated  during  several  centuries  as 
the  English  and  the  Irish  town.  The  EngHsii 
(own  stands  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Shan- 
non, and  consisu  of  a  knot  of  antique  houses  with 
gsble  ends,  crowding  thick  round  a  venerable  ca- 
thedral. The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such  that  a 
traveller  who  wand^s  through  them  may  easily 
fancy  himself  in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  ivy  looks  down  on  the 
river.  A  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which, 
in  1690,  there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  divides 
the  English  town  from  the  quarter  anciently  oc- 
QOpied  by  the  hovels  of  the  native  population. 
The  view  from  the  lop  of  the  cathedral  now  ex- 
tands  many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  rich 
mould,  through  which  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers 
winds  between  artificial  banks.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  those  banks  had  not  been  con- 
ttructed  ;  and  that  wide  plain,  of  which  the  grass, 
verdant  even  beyond.the  verdure  of  Munster,  now 
feeds  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was 
then  almost  always  a  marsh  and  oAen  a  lake.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Pronch  troops  had 
quitted  Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remain- 
ed, the  general  expectation  in  the  English  camp 
was  that  the  city  would  be  an  easy  conquest-t 
Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable :  for  even 
Sarsfteld  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion, 
there  still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him 
none  but  small  guns.  Several  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  the 
watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  need- 
ed, were  slowly  following  from  Cashel.  If  the 
guns  and  gunpowder  could  be  intercepted  and 
destroyed,  ttiere  might  be  some  hope.  If  not,  all 
was  lost ;  and  the  bestthing  that  a  brave  and  high- 
ffpirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do  was  to  forget 
the  country  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend, 
and  to  seek  in  some  foreign  land  a  home  or  a 
grave. 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents 
had  bean  pitched  before  Limerick,  Sarsfleld  set 
Ibrth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons.  He  took  the  road  to  Kil- 
laloe,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there.  During 
the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band  in  a  wild  moun- 
tain tract  named  from  the  silver  mines  which  it 
contains.  Those  mines  had  many  years  before 
been  worked  by  English  proprietors,  w^ih  the  help 
of  engineers  and  labourers  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  aboriginal 
population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massa- 
cred the  workmen ;  nor  had  the  devastation  then 
committed  been  since  repaired.  In  this  desolate 
region   Sarsfleld   found  no  lack  of  scouts  or  of 


•  Story ;  Aooonnt  of  the  Clilas  la  ImUnd  that  are  still 
poeeaaevd  by  the  Foroee  of  King  James,  1090.  There  are 
gQHs  eorioos  old  maps  of  LUaertok  in  the  British  Mtts«<|m. 


gaides ;  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Munster  were 
zealous  on  his  side.  He  learned  in  the  ereii- 
ing  that  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
English  artillery  had  halted  for  the  night 
about  seven  miles  from  William's  camp,  on  a 
pleasant  carpet  of  green  tarf  under  the  ruined 
walls  of  an  old  castle ;  that  officers  and  men 
seemed  to  think  themselves  perfectly  secare; 
that  the  beasts  had  been  tamed  loose  to  graze, 
and  that  even  the  sentinels  were  doling. 
When  it  was  dark  the  Irish  horsemen  qnitt^l 
their  hiding-place,  and  were  conducted  by  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  place  where  the 
escort  lay  sleeping  round  the  gans.  The  sar- 
prise  was  complete.  Some  of  the  English 
sprang  to  their  arms  and  made  an  attempt  to 
resist,  but  in  vain.  About  sixty  fell.  One 
only  was  taken  alive.  The  rest  fled.  The 
TictoriouB  Irish  made  a  huge  pile  of  waggons 
and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gun  was  stuffed 
with  powder,  and  fixed  with  its  mouth  in  the 
ground ;  and  the  whole  mass  was  blown  up. 
The  solitary  prisoner,  a  lieutenant,  was  treated 
with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield.  **l(  Ihad 
failed  in  this  attempt,"  said  the  gallant  Irish- 
man, **  I  should  have  been  off  to  France."^ 

-  Intelligence  had  been  carried  to  William's 
head-quarters  that  Sarsfleld  had  stolen  out  of 
Limerick  and  was  ranging  the  country.  The 
King  guessed  the  design  of  his  brave  enemy, 
and  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  protect  the 
guns.  Unhappily  there  was  some  delay, 
which  the  English,  always  disposed  to  believe 
the  .worst  of  the  Dutch  courtiers,  attributed  to 
the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  Portland. 
At  one  in  the  morning  the  detachment  set  out, 
but  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  when  a  blase 
like  lightning,  and  a  crash  like  thunder,  an- 
nounce to  the  wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that 
all  was  over.{ 

Sarsfleld  had  long  been  the  favourite  of  his  conn- 
trymen ;  and  this  most  sea.<K)nable  exploit,  jadici- 
ously  planned  and  vigorously  executed,  raised  him 
still  higher  iu  their  estimation.  Their  spirits rose^ 
and  the  l)esiegers  began  to  lose  heart  William 
did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss.  Two  of  the  guni 
which  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still 
ser viceabl e.  Two  more  were  sent  for  from  Wate^ 
ford.  Batteries  were  constructed  of  small  field 
pieces,  which,  though  they  might  have  been  uselesi 
against  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Hainault  or  Brabant, 
made  some  impression  on  the  feeble  defences  of 
Limerick.  Several  outworks  were  carried  bf 
storm ;  and  a  breach  in  the  rampart  of  the  city 
began  to  appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  English  araiy  was 
astonished  and  amused  by  an  incident,  which  pro- 
duoed  indeed  no  very  important  consequences, 
but  which  illustrates  in -the  most  striking  manner 
the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jaoobitism.  In  the  fir^t 
rank  of  those  great  Celtic  houses,  which,  down  » 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bore  rule  in 
Ulster,  Virere  the  O  Donnels.  The  head  of  that 
house  had  yielded  to  the  skill  and  energy  of 
Moungoy,  had  kissed  the  hand  of  James  the  First, 
and  had  consentecLto  exchange  the  rude  indepen- 
dence of  a  petty  prince  for  an  eminently  bonooi- 
able  place  among  British  subjects.  During  a  sboK 
time  the  vanquished  chief  held  the  rank  of  an 
Earl  and  was  landlord  of  an  immense  domain  of 
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which  he  had  once  been  the  toTereign.  But  soon 
he  began  to  suspect  the  government  of  plotting 
agaii^st  him,  and,  in  revenge  or  in  selfdefence, 
plotted  against  tlie  government.  His  schemes 
iailed;  ho  fled  to  the  Continent:  his  title  and  his 
estates  were  forfeited ;  and  an  Anglosaxon  colony 
was  planted  in  the  territory  which  he  had  go- 
verned. He  meanwhile  took,  refuge  at  the  court 
of  ^pain.  Between  that  court  and  the  aboriginal 
Irish  there  had,  during  the  long  contest  between 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  been  a  close  connection. 
The  exiled  chieftain  was  welcomed  at  Madrid  as 
a  good  Catholic  flying  from  heretical  persecutors. 
His  illnstriouQ  descent  and  princely  dignity,  which 
to  the  English  were  subjects  of  ridicule,  secured 
to  him  the  respect  of  the  Castilian  grandees.  His 
honours  were  inherited  by  a  succession  of  ban- 
i^ed  men  who  lived  and  died  far  from  the  land 
where  the  memory  of  their  family  was  fondly 
cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry,  and  was  kept 
I  fresh  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of 
begging  friars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
at  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known 
overall  Europe  that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms 
for  their  independence.  Baidearg  O'Donnel,  who 
esiled  himself  the  O'Donnel,  a  title  far  prouder,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  race,  than  any  marquisate  or 
dukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Spain,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  government  He  requested 
ihe  permission  of  that  government  to  repair  to 
Ireland.  But  the  House  of  Austria  was  now 
dosely  leagued  witli  England ;  and  the  permis- 
0on  was  refused.  The  O'Donnel  made  his  es- 
ecq>e,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Turkey, arrived  at  Kinsale  a  few 
days  after  James  had  sailed  thence  for  France. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  native  population  by 
the  arrival  of  this  solitary  wanderer  was  marvel- 
lous. Since  Ulster  ^d  been  reconquered  by  the 
£nglishry,  great  munkdes  of  the  Irish  inhabitants 
of  that  province  had  migrated  southward,  and 
were  now  leading  a  vagrant  life  in  Connaught 
and  Munster.  These  men,  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  hear  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the 
CFDonnel,  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  rock  of 
Kilmacrenan  by  the  successor  of  Saint  Columb, 
governed  the  mountains  of  Donegal  in  defiance 
of  the  strangers  of  the  pale,  flocked  to  the  stand- 
aid  of  the  restored  exile.  He  was  scbn  at  the 
head  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Rappcffees,  or,  to 
use  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster,  Creaghts;  and 
his  followers  adhered  to  him  with  a  loyalty  very 
different  from  the  languid  sentiment  which  the 
Saxon  James  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests 
and  even  Bishops  swelled  the  train  of  the  adven- 
turer. He  was  so  much  elated  by  his  reception 
that  he  sent  agents  to  France,  who  assured  the 
Boinisters  of  Lewis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if 
ftamished  with  arms  and  ammunition,  bring  into 
the  field  thirty  thousand  Celts  from  Ulster,  and 
that  the  Celts  of  Ulster  would  be  found  far  supe- 
rior in  every  military  quality  to  those  of  Leinster, 
Munster  and  Connaught.  No  expression  used  by 
Baidearg  indicated  that  he  considered  himself  as 
a  subject.  His  notion  evidently  was  that  the 
House  of  O'Donnel  was  as  truly  and  as  indefea- 
•ibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  not  a  few 


•  Sm  the  aocouni  of  the  0*DonaeU  in  Sir  William  Be- 
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of  his  countryman  were  of  the  same  mind.  U» 
made  a  pompous  entrance  into  Limerick;  and 
his  appearance  there  raised  the  hopes  of  the  gar- 
rison to  a  strange. pitch.  Numerous  prophecies 
were  recollected  or  invented.  An  O'Donnel 
with  a  red  m^irk  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
country ;  and  Baidearg  meant  a  red  mark.  And 
O'Donnel  was  to  gain  a  great  battle  over  tbe 
English  near  Limerick ;  and  at  Limerick  the 
O'Donnel  and  the  English  were  now  brought  face 
to  face.* 

While  these  predictions  were  eagerly  re- 
peated by  the  defenders  of  the  city,  evil  pre- 
sages, grounded  not  on  barbarous  oracles,  bat 
on  grave  military  reasons,  began  to  disturb  WH- 
liam  and  his  most  experienoed  officers*  The  blow 
truck  by  Sarsfield  hsad  told :  the  artillery  had 
been  long  In  doing  its  work :  that  work  was  even 
now  very  imperfectly  done :  the  stock  of  powder 
had  began  to  run  low:  the  autumnal  rain  had 
begun  to  fall.  The  soldiers  in  the  tcenchee 
were  up  to  their  knees  In  mire.  No  precaution 
was  neglected :  but,  though  drains  were  dug  to 
carry  off  the  water,  and  though  pewter  basins 
of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all  night  ia 
the  tents,  oases  of  fever  had  already  occurred : 
and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  tb* 
army  remained  but  a  few  days  longer  on  tha$ 
swampy  soil,  there  would  be  a  pestilence  moM 
terrible  than  that  which  had  raged  twelve 
months  before  under  the  walls  of  Dondalk.t 
A  council  of  war  was  held.  It  was  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort,  and,  if  that  effoit 
failed,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  twenty  seventh  of  August,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  signal  was  given.  Fiw 
hundred  grenadiers  rushed  from  the  English 
trenches  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their  pieces, 
and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  inta 
town,  and  were  followed  by  the  assailants,  who, 
in  the-  excitement  of  victory,  did  not  wait  for 
orders.  Then  began  a  terrible  street  fight 
The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms ; 
and  the  English  grenadiers,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  wore,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to 
the  counterscarp.  There  the  struggle  yas  long 
and  desperate.  When  indeed  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Celt  to  fight  if  he  did  not  fight  on  that 
day  ?  The  very  women  of  Limerick  mingled  in 
the  combat,  stood  firmly  under  the  hottest  fire, 
and  flung  stones  and  broken  bottles  at  tha 
enemy.  In  the  moment  when  the  conflict  was 
fiercest,  a  mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  fine 
German  battalion  into  the  air.  During  four 
hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued.  The 
thick  cloud  which  rose  from  the  beach  streamed 
out  on  the  wind  for  many  miles,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  hills  of  Clare.  Late  in  the  evening 
the  besiegers  retired  slowly  and  sullenly  to 
their  eana.  Their  liope  was  that  a  seoond 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  morrow ;  and  the 
soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  die.  Bui 
the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted:  tb« 
rain  fell  in  torrents:  the  gloomy  masses  of 
oloud  which   came   up  from    the    southwest 

Memorial  entitled,  ^'  M»inoire  donnee  par  nn  homme  4a 
Oomte  O'Donnel  a  M.  D'A.yauz." 

t  The  reader  will  remember  Oorporal  Trim's  explanatioB 
of  radioal  heat  and  radical  moisture.  Sterne  1^  an  author 
rity  not  to  be  de8t>ised  on  these  snltjeets.  IIi4  boyhood 
was  passed  in  barraoks;  he  was  oonstantiy  lUtenlns  to 
the  Ulk  of  old  soldiers  who  bad  served  ander  King  Wil* 
liam,  and  has  used  thsir  stories  Uke  a  man  of  tme  gsnins. 
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threatened  a  havoo  more  terrible  than  that' 
of  the  sword;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
the  roads,  which  were  already  deep  in  mud, 
would  soon  be  in  such  a  state  that  no  wheeled 
carriage  could  be  dragged  through  them.^  The 
King  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
inoTe  his  troops  to  a  healthier  region.  He  had 
in  truth  staid  long  enough:  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  guns  and  waggons  were 
tagged  away  by  long  teams  of  oxen.* 

The  history  of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick 
bears,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The 
southern  city  was,  like  the  northern  city,  the 
last  asylum  of  a  Cburch  and  of  a  nation.  Both 
places  were  crowded  by  fugitives  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland.  Both  places  appeared  to  men  who 
had  made  a  regular  study  of  the  art  of  war  in- 
oapable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in 
the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by 
those  commanders  who  should  haye  defended 
them.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  deserted  Lime- 
tick  as  Cunningham  and  Lundy  had  deserted 
Londonderry.  In  both  cases,  religious  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  struggled  unassisted 
against  great  odds ;  and,  in  both  cases,  religi- 
ous and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  what  veteran 
Warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 

It  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that 
Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  learned  at  Galway  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in  which  they 
bad  refused  to  take  a  part.  They  were  weary 
of  Ireland  :  they  were  apprehensive  that  their 
oonduct  might  be  unfavourably  represented  in 
France :  they  therefore  determined  to  be  be- 
forehand with  their  accusers,  and  took  ship 
together  for  the  Continent. 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his 
olvil  authority  to  one  council,  and  his  military 
authority  to  another.  The  young  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  declared  Commander  in  Chief; 
but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sars- 
field,  undoubtedly  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers, 
was  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the  councillors  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted ; 
and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have  been 
in  the  list  at  all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared 
that  the  omission  of  so  popular  a  name  might 
produce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile  had  reached  Waterford, 
and  had  sailed  thence  for  England.  Before  he 
esibarked,  he  entrusted  the  government '  of 
Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.  Henry  Sid- 
ney, now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the 
oommission ;  and  with  him  were  joined  Con- 
ingsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter.  Porter  had 
formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the  kingdom, 
had,  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been 
deprived  of  it  by  James,  and  had  now  received 
it  again  from  the  hand  of  William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  the  Ki%g,  after  a 
▼oyage  of  twenty-four  hours,  landed  at  Bristol. 


Thenoehe  trayelled  to  London,  stopping  bj  tbe 
road  at  the  mansions  of  some  gpreat  lo^s ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  all  those  who  were  thu 
honoured  were  Tories.  He  was  entertained 
one  day  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  of  Bean- 
fort,  who  was  supposed  to  have  brought  him- 
self with  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near 
Marlborough,  which,  in  our  own  time,  before 
the  great  reyolution  produced  byrulways,  was 
renowned  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England, 
but  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  William  was 
every  where  received  with  marks  of  respect 
and  joy.  His  campaign  indeed  had  not  ended 
quite  BO  prosperously  as  it  had  begun ;  bat  on 
the  whole  his  success  had  been  great  beyond 
expectation,  and  had  fully  vindicated  the  wis- 
dom of  his  resolution  to  command  his  army  in 
person.  The  sack  of  Teignmouth  too  wad  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  had  for  a  time  < 
reconciled  all  but  the  most  fanatical  Jacobitee 
to  each  other  and  to  the  throne.  The  magis- 
tracy and  clergy  of  the  capital  repaired  to 
Kensington  with  thanks  and  congratulations. 
The  people  rang  bells  and  kindled  bonfires. 
For  the  Pope,  whom  good  Protestanis  had 
been  accustomed  to  immolate,  the  French  King 
was  on  this  occasion  substituted,  probably  by 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  effigy  of  W^illiam  by  the 
Parisian  populace.  A  waxen  figure,  which 
was  doubtless  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most 
graceful  and  majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged 
about  Westminster  in  a  chariot.  Above  was 
inscribed,  in  large  letters,  "  Lewis  the  greatest 
tyrant  of  fourteen."  After  the  procession,  th» 
image  was  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  load 
huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Coven t  Garden  f 

When  William  arrived  in  fcondon,  the  expe- 
dition destined  for  Cork  was  ready  to  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  and  Marlborough  h%d  been  somt 
time  on  board  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Grafton.  This  yomg 
man  had  been,  immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  James,  and  while  the  throne  was  still 
vacant,  named  by  William  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  Revolution 
had  scarcely  been  consummated,  when  signs 
of  disaffection  began  to  appear  in  that  regi- 
ment, the  most  important,  boih  because  ofits 
peculiar  duties  and  because  of  its  numerical 
strength,  of  all  the  re^ments  in  the  army.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Colonel  had  not  put  this 
bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand. 
He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  new  arrangement:  he  had  voted  for  a  Re- 
gency ;  and  it  was  rumoured,  perhaps  without 
reason,  that  he  had  dealings  with  Saint  Ge^ 
mains.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  com- 
mand to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed 
was  taken  Arom  him.{    Though  severely  mor- 


•Story;  William  to  Waldeck,  8«pt.  2Q.  1000;  London 
ikmtiUt,  Sept  4.  Borwiok  umrta  that  when  tbe  lie;^  wu 
raised  not  a  drop  of  rain  ha>\  fallua  during  a  raonth.  thHt 
none  fell  dnring  the  folloiring  throe  weeks,  and  that  Wil 
Uam  pretended  that  the  weather  was  wet  merely  to  hide 
the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Story,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
•ays,  **  It  was  eloudy  all  about,  and  rained  very  fast,  so 
that  every  body  began  to  dread  the  oonsequenoes  of  it;" 
•ad  aeain,  *«The  rain  which  had  already  fallen  had  soft- 
ened the  ways.  .  .  This  was  one  main  reason  Ibr  raising 


the  siege:  for,  if  we  had  not,  granting  the  weather  to  coo- 
tinue  bad,  we  munt  either  have  taken  tbe  town,  or  of 
neccKsity  have  lost  our  cannon.**  Dumont,  another  eT«- 
witne.vK,  Beys  that  before  the  ftiego  was  raimd  tho  reiB* 
had  been  moat  violent;  that  tho  Shannon  was  swollen; 
that  the  earth  was  soaked ;  that  the  horses  could  not  lu«p 
their  fwt, 

t  I^mion  Gasette,  September  11,ie«);  Nardsirai  lo^ 
trell's  Diary.  I  haye  seen  a  eonCemporary  engrsflng  ox 
Oovent  Garden  as  it  appeared  on  this  night 

X  Van  Gitters  to  tbe  States  General,  March  19  (29),  IM. 
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tified,  he  behftred  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit.  Bent  on  proving  that  he  had  been 
wrongfully  suspected,  and  animated  bj  an  ho- 
ncmrable  ambition  to  distioguish  himself  in  his 
profession,  he  obtained  permission  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  under  Marlborough  in  Ireland. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
the  wind  changed.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea, 
end  on  the  twenty-first  appeared  before  the 
harbour  of  Cork.  The  troops  landed,  and  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  several  regiments,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
French,  detached  from  the  army  which  had 
lately  besieged  Limerick.  The  Duke  imme- 
diately put  forward  a  claim  which,  if  the  Eng- 
lish general  had  not  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment  an^  temper,  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  expedition.  His  Highness  contended 
that,  as  a  prince  of  a  sovereign  house,  he  was 
entitled  to  commani  in  chief.  Marlborough 
calmly  and  politely  showed  that  the  pretence 
was  unreasonable.  A  dispute  followed,  in 
^which  it  is  said  that  the  German  behaved  with 
rudeness,  and  the  Englishman'with  that  gentle 
firmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to 
his  great  abilities,  he  owed  his  success  in  life. 
At  length  a  Huguenot  officer  suggested  a  com- 
promise. Marlborough  consented  to  waive 
part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
the  Duke  on  the  alternate  days.  The  first 
morning  on  which  Marlborough  had  the  com- 
mand, he  gave  the  word  •*  Wirtemberg."  The 
Duke's  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  gave  the  word  **  Marl- 
borough." 

But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genius 
aaserted  its  indefeasible  superiority.  Marl- 
borough was  on  every  day  the  real  general. 
Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after 
outwork  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forty-eight 
hours  all  was  over.  The  traces  of  the  short 
struggle  m%y  still  be  seen.  The  old  fort, 
where  the  Irish  made  the  hardest  fight,  lies  in 
ruins.  The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungracefully 
joined  to  the  ancient  tower,  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Gothic  edifice  which  was  shattered  by  the 
English  cannon.  In  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard is  still  shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during 
many  ages,  one  of  those  round  towers  which 
have  perplexed  antiquaries.  This  venerable 
monument  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
oiinrch.  On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called 
the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the  stately  houses  of 
banking  companies,  railway  companies,  and 
insurance  companies,  but  which  was  then  a 
bog  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rape  Marsh, 
four  English  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in 
water,  advanced  gallantly  to  the  assault. 
Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  strug- 
gling through  the  quagmire,  was  etruc  by  a 
ahot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back 
dying.  The  place  where  he  fell,  then  about  a 
hundred  yards  without  the  city,  but  now  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  business  and  population,  is 
still  called  Grafton  Street  The  assailants  had 
made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  the 


«  As  (o  MarlboTongh's  expedition,  we  Story's  Itnptftlsl 
History :  the  Life  of  Jamen,  il.  419,  420;  London  Gazette, 
Oot  6^  13, 16, 27, 80, 1090 ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  Nor.  1690 ; 


close  fighting  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  •  • 
parley  was  beaten.  Articles  of  oapitulation 
were  speedily  adjusted.  The  garrison,  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
became  prisoners.  Marlborough  promised  to 
intercede  with  the  King  both  for  them  and  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  outrage  and 
spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded  in  re- 
straining: but  crowds  of  sailors  and  camp  fol* 
lowers  came  into  the  city  throuirh  the  breach  ; 
and  the  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholics  wei^ 
sacked  before  order  was  restored. 

No  commander  has  ever  understood  better 
than  Marlborough  how  to  improve  a  victory. 
A  few  hours  after  Cork  had  fallen,  his  cavalry 
were  on  the  road  to  Klnsalo.  A  trumpeter  waa 
sent  to  summon  the  place.  The  Irish  threat* 
ened  to  hang  hitfrfor  bringing  such  a  message, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  retired  into  two  foria 
called  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  English 
horse  arrived  just  in  time  to  extinguish  tba 
flames.  Marlborough  speedily  followed  with 
his  infantry.  The  Old  Fort  was  scaled ;  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  defended  il 
were  all  killed  or  taken.  The  New  Fort  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  in  a  more  methodical 
way.  Batteries  were  planted:  trenches  wert 
opened :  mines  were  sprung :  in  a  few  days  Xh» 
besiegers  were  masters  of  the  counterscarp; 
and  all  was  ready  for  sto|ming,  when  Um 
governor  offered  to  oapitulatV.  The  garrison, 
twelve  hundred  strong,  was  suffered  to  retir* 
to  Limerick ;  but  the  conquerors  took  posses- 
sion of  the  stores,  which  were  of  considerabla 
value.  Of  all  the  Irish  ports  Kinsale  was  tha 
best  situated  for  intercourse  with  France. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  plenty  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  Munster.  At  Limerick  bread 
and  wine  were  luxuries  which  generals  and 
privy  councillors  were  not  always  able  to  pro 
cure.  But  in  the  New  Fort  of  Kinsale  Marl- 
borough found  a  thousand  barrels  of  wheat  and- 
eighty  pipes  of  claret. 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid; 
and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not 
have  been  complete.  His  campaign,  short  aa 
it  was,  had  been  long  enough  to  allow  time  for 
the  deadly  work  which,  in  ,that  age,  the  moist 
earth  and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  tha 
autumnal  season,  to  perform  on  English  soldiers. 
The  malady  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of 
Sohomberg's  army  at  Dundalk,  and  which  had 
compelled  William  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  had  begun  to  ap- 
pear at  Kinsale.  Quick  and  vigorous  as  Marl- 
borough's operations  were,  he  lost  a  much 
greater  number  Of  men  by  disease  than  by  tba 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  presented  himself  at 
Kensington  only  five  weeks  after  he  had  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  graciously  ra- 
ceived  <*No  officer  living,"  said  William, 
*<  who  has  seen  so  little  service  as  my  Lord 
Marlborough,  is  so  fit  for  great  commands."* 

Ip  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things 
had,  during  this  memorable  summer,  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.     That  club  of  discon- 


ITfitfory  of  Kfnft  William,  1702:  Bumel^  ii.  00;  the  U* 
of  Joseph  Pike^  a  Quaker  of  Cork. 
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•  tooted  Whigs  which  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
ruled  the  Parliament,  browbeaten  the  ministers, 
reftised  the  sappUes  and  stopped  the  signet,  had 
tank  under  general  contempt,  and  had  at  length 
oeased  to  exist.  There  was  harmony  between 
the  Bovereign  and  the  Estates ;  and  the  long 
eon  test  between  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
rernment  had  been  terminated  in  the  only  way 
oompatible  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
oountry. 

This  happy  turn  in  affairs  is  to  be  chiefly 
aecribed  to  the  errors  of  the  perfidious,  turbu- 
lent and  reTcngeful  Montgomery.  Some  weeks 
aller  the  close  of  that  session  during  which  he 
had  exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  he  went  to  London  with 
his  two  principal  confederates,  the  Earl  of 
Annandale  and  the  Lord  Bosr.  The  three  had 
an  audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him 
a  manifesto  setting  forth  what  they  demanded 
for  the  public.  They  would  very  soon  have 
changed  their  tone  if  he  would  have  granted 


noUe  accomplices  returned  to  Edmburgh,  and 
there  proceeded  to  form  a  coalition  wiUi  their 
old  enemies,  the  defenders  of  prelacy  and  of 
arbitrary  power.* 

The  Scottish  opposition,  strangely  made  up 
of  two  factions,  one  zealous  for  bishops,  ib» 
other  lealous  for  synods,  one  hostile  to  all 
liberty,  the  other  impatient  of  all  goTemment, 
flattered  itself  during  a  short  time  with  hopes 
that  the  ciyil  war  would  break  out  in  the  High- 
lands with  redoubled  fury.  But  those  hopes 
were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of  1690  an 
oflicer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  from 
Ireland.'  He  bore  a  commission  which  appointed 
him  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  which 
were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughont  tin 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Cannon,  who  had,  sinos 
the  death  of  Dundee,  held  the  first  post  and 
had  proved  himself  unfit  for  it,  became  second 
in  command.  Little  however  was  gained  by 
the  change.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  mdnot 
the  Gaelic  princes  to  renew  the  war.    Indeed, 


what  tliey  demanded  for  themselves.     But  he  but  for  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Lochiel, 
resented  their  conduct  deeply,  and  was  deter-  not  a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  for  the 


mined  not  to  pay  them  for  annoying  him.  The 
reception  which  he  gave  them  convinced  them 
that  they  had  no  favour  to  expect  Mont- 
gomery's passions  were  fierce :  his  wants  were 
pressing :  he  was  miserably  poor ;  and,  if  he 
oould  not  speedily  force  himself  into  a  lucrative 
office,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in  a 
gaol.  Since  his  services  were  not  likely  to  be 
bought  by  William,  they  must  be  offered  to 
James.  A  broker  was  easily  found  Mont- 
gomery was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson. 
The  two  traitors  soon  understood  each  other. 
They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in 
intellectual  power,  but  equally  vain,  restless, 
false  and  malevolent.  Montgomery  was  intro- 
duced to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne 
had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a  dab- 
bler in  poetry  and  politics.  He  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  indiscreet  and  unfortu- 
nate Coleman,  and  had  been  committed  to  New- 
gate as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot.  His 
moral  character  had  not  stood  high:  but  he 
•oon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he 
possessed  courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  that  of  James,  and  of  a  better  as- 
•oclate  than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Payne  confidently  promised  Mont 
gomery,  not  merely  pardon,  but  riches,  power 
and  dignity.  Montgomery  as  confidently  un- 
dertook to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
to  recall  the  rightful  King.  Ross  and  Annan- 
dale  readily  agreed  to  whatever  their  able  and 
Active  colleague  proposed.  An  adventurer,  who 
was  sometimes  called  Simpson  and  sometimes 
Jones,  who.  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to 
betray  any  government  for  hire,  and  who  re- 
oelved  wages  at  once  from  Portland  and  f^om 
Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry  t|ie  offers  of 
the  Club  to  James.     Montgomery  and  his  two 


House  of  Stuart.  He,  with  some  diffienlty, 
peVsuaded  the  chieftains,  who  had,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  to  come  to 
a  resolution  that,  before  the  end  of  the  snm* 
mer,  they  would  muster  all  their  followers  and 
march  into  the  Lowlands.  In  the  mean  time 
twelve  hundred  mountaineers  of  different  tribei 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buchan,  who 
undertook,  with  this  force,  to  keep  the  English 
garrisons  in  constant  alarm  by  feints  and  in- 
cursions, till  the  season  for  more  important 
operations  should  arrive.  He  accorttinglj 
marched  into  Strathspey.  But  all  his  plana 
were  speedily  disconcerted  by  the  boldness  and 
dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who  held 
Inverness  for  King  Willi anoi.  Livingstone, 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  Grants,  who  wen 
firmly  attached  to  the  new  government,  came, 
with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  dragoons, 
by  forced  marches  jiud  through  arduous  defiles, 
to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  had  taken  np 
their  quarters.  He  reached  the  camp  firet  at 
dead  of  night.  The  first  alarm  was  given  by 
the  rush  of  the  horses  over  the  terrified  senti- 
nels into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Celts  who 
lay  sleeping  in  their  plaids.  Buchan  escaped 
bareheaded  and  without  his  sword.  Cannon 
ran  away  in  his  shirt.  The  conquerors  loM 
not  a  man.  Four  hundred  Highlanders  wen 
killed  or  taken.  The  rest  fled  to  their  hills  and 
mists,  f 

This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  citil 
war.  The  gathering  which  had  been  planned 
for  the  summer  never  took  place.  Lochiel,  even 
if  he  had  been  wilting,  was  not  able  to  sustain 
any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  beeo 
laid  on  his  bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  how  little  could  be  effected  by  s 
confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  monn- 
tains.  A  t  a  consultation  of  the  Jacobite  leaders, 
a  gentleman  fVom  the  Lowlands  spoke  with 


.*BaIearrM',  Aiioandal«*ii  Ooiifi»wioii  in  the  Lewn  sad 
Melville  i^apera;  Burnet,  H.  35.  As  to  Pajne,  nw  the 
Scoond  Mode«t  Inquiry  Into  the  Canae  of  the  preoeot  Dis- 
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•everity  of  tfkoee  sycophants  who  had  changed 
their  religion  to  curry  fafonr  with  King  James. 
Glengarry  was  one  of  those  people  who  think 
it  dignified  to  suppose  that  eyery  body  is  always 
insulting  them.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that 
■ome  allusion  to  himself  was  meant.  **  I  am 
as  good  a  Protestant  as  you ;"  he  cried,  and 
added  a  word  not  to  be  patiently  borne  by  a 
man  of  spirit.  In  a  moment  both  swords  were 
out.  Lochiel  thrust  himself  between  the  com- 
batants, and,  while  forcing  them  asunder,  re- 
Qeiyed  a  wound  which  was  at  first  belieyed  to 
be  mortal.* 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected 
elans  been  cowed  that  Mackay  marched  unre- 
sisted from  Perth  into  Lochaber,  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  faTourite  design  of  erecting  at  that 
place  a  fortress  which  might  orerawe  tho  mu- 
tinous Camerons  and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few 
days  the  walls  were  raised :  the  ditches  were 
sunk :  the  palisades  were  fixed :  demiculTcrins 
from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  para- 
pets; and  the  general  depaHed,  leaving  an 
officer  named  Hill  in  command  of  a  sufficient 
garrison.  Within  the  defences  there  was  no 
want  of  oatmeal,  red  herrings  and  beef ;  and 
there  was  rather  a  superabundance  of  brandy. 
The  new  stronghold,  which,  hastily  and  rudely 
as  it  had  been  constructed,  seemed  doubtless  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  the  most  stu- 
pendous work  that  power  and  science  united 
had  ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  William  in 
honour  of  the  Eing.f 

By  this  time  tho  Scottish  Parliament  had  re- 
assembled at  Edinburgh.  William  had  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  what  course  should  be 
taken  with  that  capricious  and  unruly  body. 
The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put  him 
out  of  temper.  Yet  they  had  granted  him  mil- 
lions, and  had  never  asked  from  him  such  con- 
eessions  as  had  been  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  Scottish  legislature,  which  could  give  him 
little  and  had  given  him  nothing.  The  English 
statesmen  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  did  not 
generally  stand  or  deserve  to  stand  high  in  his 
esteem.  Tet  few  of  them  were  so  utterly  false 
and  shameless  as  the  leading  Scottish  politi- 
cians. Hamilton  was,  in  morality  and  honour, 
rather  above  than  below  his  fellows ;  and  even 
Hamilton  was  fickle,  false  and  greedy.  **  I  wish 
to  Heaven,"  William  was  once  provoked  into  ex- 
claiming, <*that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
King  of  it.  Then  I  should  be  rid  of  them 
both." 

After  much  deliberation  William  determined 
to  eend  Melville  down  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  Melville  was  not  a  great 
statesman :  he  was  not  a  great  orator :  he  did 
not  look  or  move  like  the  representative  of  roy- 
alty :  his  character  was  not  of  more  than  stand- 
ard purity ;  and  the  standard  of  purity  among 
Scottish  senators  was  not  high :  but  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  prudence  or  temper ;  and 


•  History  of  the  late  Rerolatlon  in  Seotiandf  1690. 

t  llarkay'a  M«moln  and  Letters  to  Hamilton  ftf  Jane 
20  and  24, 1090 ;  Colonel  Hill  to  Melville,  Jnly  10, 2G;  Lon- 
don Oaaette,  Jnly  17,  21.  As  to  Inrerlochy,  see  among 
(be  Ciilloden  papers,  •  plan  tot  presenring  the  peace  of  the 


he  sncceeded,  on  the  whole,  better  than  a  umhi 
of  much  higher  qualities  might  have  done. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  the 
friends  of  the  government  desponded,  and  tba 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  sanguine.  Mon^ 
gomery's  head,  though  by  no  means  a  weak 
one,  had  been  turned  by  the  triumphs  of  th» 
preceding  year.  He  believed  that  his  intrigues 
and  his  rhetoric  had  completely  subjugated  the 
Estates.  It*  seemed  to  him  impossible  that, 
having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  inHhe  Par- 
liament House  when  the  Jaeobites  were  absent, 
he  should  be  defeated  when  they  were  present, 
and  ready  to  support  whatever  he  proposed. 
He  had  not  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prevail  on 
them  to  attend :  for  they  could  not  take  their 
seats  without  taking  the  oaths,  A  few  of  them 
had  some  slight  scruple  of  conscience  abooi 
forswearing  themselves;  and  many  who  did 
not  know  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  meant, 
were  apprehensive  that  they  might  offend  tb« 
rightful  King  by  vowing  fealty  to  the  actual 
King.  Some  Lords,  however,  who  were  sup^ 
posed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  James,  asserted 
that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  wished  his  frienda 
to  perjure  themselves ;  and  this  assertion  in- 
duced most  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Balcarras  at 
their  head,  to  be  guilty  of  perfidy  aggravated 
by  impiety.  J 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgome- 
ry's faction,  even  with  this  reinforcement,  waa 
no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  For 
every  supporter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  losi 
two.  lie  had  committed  an  error  which  has 
more  than  once,  in  British  history,  been  fatal 
to  great  parliamentary  leaders.  He  had  ima« 
gined  that,  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coalesce 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  op- . 
posed,  all  his  followers  would  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. He  soon  found  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  inflame  animosities  than  to  appease  them. 
The  great  body  of  Whigs  {ind  Presbyteriani 
shrank  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Jacobitee. 
Some  waverers  were  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment; nor  was  the  purchase  expensive  ;  for  a 
sum  which  would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Treasury  was  immense  in  the  estimation  of 
the  needy  barons  of  the  North.}  Thus  the 
scale  was  turned ;  and,  in  \he  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments of  that  age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was 
every  thing:  the  tendency  of  majorities  waa 
always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities 
to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken 
related  to  the  election  for  a  borough.  Th« 
ministers  carried  their  point  by  six  voices. || 
In  an  instant  every  thing  was  changed:  the 
spell  was  broken :  the  Club,  from  being  a  buj^ 
bear,  became  a  laughing-stock :  the  timid  and 
the  venal  passed  over  in  crowds  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  opposition  attempted  to  revive  tlus 
disputes  of  the  preceding  year.  The  King  had 
wisely  authorised  Melville  to  give  up  the  Gom- 


lIigtaland^  draf  n  ap,  at  this  time,  by  the  fkther  of  Pie- 
sident  Forbes.  , 

1  Balcarras. 

f  See  the  instructions  to  the  Txird  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Leren  and  Melrille  Papers. 

R  Balcarras. 
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mittee  of  Articles*  The  Estates,  on  the  other  I  The  legislature  had  taken  away  the  jarisdiction 
handy  showed  no  disposition  to  pass  another  ( of  Bishops,  and  had  not  established  the  jorisdie* 
Aot  of  Inoapaoitation,  to  censore  the  govern-  I  tion  of  8]mods.t 

ment  for  opening  the  Courts  of  Jostice,  or  to  I  To  put  an  end  to  this  finarohy  was  one  of  ths 
question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  name  the  I  first  duties  of  the  Parliament.  Melville  bad,  with 
Judges.  An  extraordinary  supply  was  voted,  I  the  powerful  assistanire  of  Carstairs,  obtained),  vn 
small,  according  to  the  notions  of  English  |  spite  of,  the  remoastrances  of  English  Tories,  an- 
finanoierSy  but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland.  I  tiiority  to  assent  to  such  ect^lesiastical  arraiv^^e- 
The  sum  granted  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  i  mcnts  as  might  satisfy  the  Scottish  nation.  One 
thensand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the  t  of  the  first  laws  whit^h  the  Lord  Commissioner 
oonrse  of  four  years.*  '  touched  with  the  sceptre  repealed  the  Act  of  Sn- 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  fore-  premacy.  He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  ton  law 
sworn  themselves  to  no  purpose,  sate,  bowed  '  enacting  that  those  Presbyterian  divines  who  had 
do%n  by  shame  and  writhing  with  vexation,  |  been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the  clays  oftlie  Cove- 
while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceived  himself  ■  nant,  and  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been  rejected 
and  them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly !  for  refusing  to  acknowle<lge  episcopal  authority, 
lost,  not  indeed  his  parts  and  his  fluency,  but  should  be  restored.  The  number  of  those  pn^tors 
all  decorum  and  self-command,  scolded  like  a  !  had  originally  been  ab<3Ut  three  hundred  and  fifty: 
waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was  answered  !  but  not  more  than  sixty  were  still  living.} 
with  equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  equal  Tlie  Estates  then  proceeded  to  ftx  the  national 
ability  by  Sir  John  Dalrymplcf  creed.    The  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the 

The  most  important  acts  of  this  Session  were  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  the  Lousier 
those  which  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitu-  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Directory,  wtrt 
tion  of  Scotland.  By  the  Claim  of  Right  it  considered  by  every  good  Presbyterian  as  i!ie 
had  been  declared  that  the  authority  of  Bi^h-  Umndards  of  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  hoped  thatihe 

"  •  legislature  would  recognise  them  as  sucU.||  This 
hope,  however,  was  in  part  disappointed.  TIjs 
Confession  was  read  at  length,  amidst  much  yawn- 
ing, and  adopted  without  alteration.     But,  when 


ops  was  an  insupportable  grievance  ;  and  Wil 
liam,  by  accepting  the  Crown,  had  bound  him- 
self not  to  uphold  an  institution  condemned  by 
the  very  instrument  on  which  his  title  to  the 
Crown  depended.  But  the  Claim  of  Right  had 
not  defined  the  form  of  Church  government 
which  was  to  be  substituted  for  episcopacy; 
and,  during  the  stormy  Session  held  in  the 
summer  of  1689,  the  violence  of  the  Club  had 
made  legislation  impossible.  During  many 
months  therefore  everything  had  been  in  con- 
fusion. One  polity  had  been  pulled  down ;  and 
no  other  polity  had  been  set  up.  In  the  West- 
ern Lowlands,  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been 
so  effectually  rabbled,  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
had  remained  at  his  post  In  Berwickshire, 
the  three  Loihians  and  Stirlingshire,  most  of  the 
curates  had  been  removed  by  the  j?rivy  Coun- 
cil for  not  obeying  that  vote  of  the  Convention 
which  had  directed  all  ministers  of  parishes, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  proclaim  William  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scodand.  Thus,  tlirough- 
out  a  great  part  of  the  realm,  there  was  no  public 
worship  except  what  was  performed  by  Presby- 
terian divines,  who  sometimes  otfisiated  in  tents, 
and  sometimes,  without  any  legal  right,  took  pos- 
seasioa  of  the  phuiches.  But  there  were  large 
districts,  especially  on  the  north  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  people  had  no  strong  feeling  against  episco- 
pacy; and  there  were  many  priests  who  were  not 
disposed  to  lose  their  manses  and  stipends  for  the 
sake  of  King  James.  Uund reds  of  the  old  curates, 
therefore,  having  been  neither  hunted  by  the  po- 
pulace nor  deposed  by  the  Council,  still  performed 
their  spiritual  functions.  Every  minister  was, 
.during  this  time  of  transition,, free  to  contluct  the 
service  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  as  he 
thought  fit    There  was  no  oontrolling  authority. 


it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms  and  the  Di- 
rectory should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  iU 
humour  of  the  audience  broke  forth  into  murmurs 
For  that  love  of  long  sermons  which  was  strong 
in  the  Scottish  commonalty  was  not  shared  by  tlis 
Scottish  aristocracy.  The  Parliament  had  already 
been  listening  during  three  hours  to  dry  theology, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  hear  any  thing  moreabcmi 
original  sin  and  election.  The  Duke  of  HnmilkA 
said  that  the  Esmtes  had  already  done  all  tliat 
was  essential.  They  had  given  their  sanction  » 
a  digest  of  the  great  priix;iples  of  Christianity. 
The  rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church.  Ths 
weary  majority  eagerly  assented,  in  spite  of  tbe 
muttering  of  some  zealous  Presbyterian  ministen 
who  had  been  admitted  to  hear  the  tlebate,  simI 
who  could  sometimes  hardly  restndti  themselves 
from  mking  part  in  itf 

The  memomble  law  which  fixed  the  eeclesi- 
astical  constitution  of  Scotland  was  brought  in  by 
die  Earl  of  Sutherland.  By  this  law  the  synodisil 
pol ity  was  re-established.  The  rule  of  the  Chorcli 
was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected  ministers  who 
had  just  been  restored,  and  to  soeh  other  perwn^ 
whether  ministers  or  eklers,  as  the  sixty  should 
think  At  to  admit  to  a  participation  of  power.  Ths 
sixty  and  their  nominees  were  authorised  to  vis* 
all  tlie  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  amt  to  turn  out  all 
ministers  who  were  deficient  in  abilities,  soaniial- 
ous  in  morals,  or  unsound  in  faith.  Those  parish«» 
which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  desertM 
by  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain  words,  those  parishes 
of  which  the  pastors  hisd  been  rabbled,  were  de- 
clared vacant** 


e  Act  Psr1.Jaa«  7,1000. 


t  Faithful  Contendings  IMsplayed ;  (Wof  the  presont 
Afflicted  Episcopal  Clergy  in  BcoUand,  1600. 

I  Act  Pari.  April  25,  leoo. 

1  See  the  Humble  Address  of  the  Prosbjrterlan  Miolstera 
tad  Professors  of  the  Cburuh  of  Scotland  to  Uls  Qraoe  His 


ilnjentft  nigh  Commissioner  and  to  the  Bight  Uonoai- 
able  the  Batatas  oT  Parliament 

H  Bee  tbe  Account  of  the  late  HstabUshnent  of  Pnrt»r 
terian  ^^overnmont  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  Asdo 
1090.  This  is  an  Bpisoopalian  narraliTe.  Act  Pari.  M«y 
26, 1600. 

.«*  Act  ParL  Jane  7, 1600. 
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To  tlM  ^MM  wUoh  n-MtaUiih«l  qwdkwl 

SOTvrnmeni  no  terioiio  opposition  appenn  to 
are  boon  mado.  But  throo  d»j8  wtro  spont  in 
diicoMing  tho  qaostlon  whether  the  Sovereign 
thonld  hsTO  power  to  oonToke  and  to  diesoUe 
ooclosiostical  MecmbUes ;  nnd  the  point  was  at 
last  left  in  daagoroos  ambigaitj.  Some  Other 
•laujies  were  long  and  vehemently  debated.  It 
was  said  that  the  immense  power  given  to  the 
Sixty  was  inoompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  polity  which  the  Estates  were 
abont  to  set  up.  That  principle  was  that  ill 
presbyters  were  equal,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  ord^  of  ministers  of  religion  superior  to 
the  order  of  presbyters.  What  did  it  matter 
whether  the  Sixty  were  eaUed  prelates  or  noti 
if  they  were  to  lord  it  with  more  than  prelatioal 
authority  over  &od*s  heritage  T  To  the  argu- 
ment that  the  proposed  arrangement  was,  in  the 
very  peculiar  cironmstances  of  the  Church,  the 
most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  objeot- 
ors  replied  that  such  reesoning  might  suit  the 
mouth  of  an  Brastian,  but  that  all  oi'thodox 
Presbyterians  held  the  parity  of  ministers  to  be 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ  had 
spoken.  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
eider  what  was  eonvenient* 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger 
reason  the  minority  attacked  the  clause  which 
sanctioned  the  lawless  acts  of  the  Western 
fanatics.  Surely,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled  camte 
might  woUto  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
sixty  Inquisitors.  If  he  was  deficient  in  parts 
or  learning,  if  he  was  loose  in  lifs^  if  he  was 
heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem  judges  would 
not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.  They  would 
probably  think  a  game  at  bowli,  a  prayer  bor- 
rowed firom  the  English  liturgQr*  or  a  sermon 
in  which  the  slightest  taint  of  Artninianism 
eonld  be  diseoyered,  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nonnoing  his  benefice  vacant  Was  it  not  mon- 
Btrons,  after  oonstltutlng  a  tribunal  fh>m  which 
he  eonld  scaroely  hope  for  bare  justioe,  to  coi^ 
demft  him  without  allowing  him  to  appear  even 
befcre  that  tribonal,'  to  condemn  him  without  a 
trial,  to  condemn  him  without  an  accusation? 
Did  ever  a^y  grate  senate,  since  the  beginning 
«f  the  world,  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  merely 
beeanse  he  had  been  robbed,  pelted,  hustled, 
dragged  through  snow  and  mire,  and  threatened 
vith  death  if  he  returned  to  the  house  which 
was  his  by  lawt  The  Doko  of  Hamilton,  glad 
to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
new  Lord  Comminioner,  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  this  odious  clause.  We  are  told 
that  no  attampt  was  made  to  answer  him ;  and, 
though  those  who  tell  us  so  were  sealous  Spis- 
copatians,  we  may  easily  believe  their  report : 
for  what  answer  was  it  possible  to  retnm? 
Mdville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay, 
■ate  on  tho  throne  in  profound  silence  through 
the  whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate.  It  is 
probable  that  his  conduct  was  determined  by 
cionsiderations  which  prudenoe  and  shame  pre- 
iponted .  him  from  explaining.  Th^  state  of  the 
Bonthwestem  shirss  was  such  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  put  the  rabbled  ministers  in 
possession  of  their  dwellings  and  churches 
irithottt  employing  a  military  fbrce,  wifiiout 


«  An  Ilbtorical  RelAtlon  of  th«  Ut«  PmbTtarlan  Oenwral 
AmtmUf  ta  a  LiMtr  from  a  Penoa  Is  Kdlnborgh  to  hto 
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garrissalng  every  msma,  witboat  plasfaig  gaav4i 
round  every  pulpit,  and  without  handing  over 
soDM  ferocious  enthnsissts  to  the  Provost  Ma^• 
shal;  and  it  would  be  no  ea^  task  for  tha 
government  to  keep  down  by  the  sword  at  onoa 
the  Jacobites  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Cova- 
nanters  of  the  Lowlands.  The  majority,  having 
made  up  their  minds  for  reasons  which  could 
not  well  be  produced,  became  clamorous  for  tha 
question.  **No  more  debate,"  was  the  cry: 
**We  have  heard  enough:  a  vote!  a  votel" 
The  questioa  was  put  according  to  the  Scottish 
form,  '*  Approve  or  not  approve  the  article  T" 
Hamilton  insisted  that  the  question  should  be, 
**  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rabbling  T"  After 
much  altercation,  he  was  oveirule^  and  tha 
clause  passed.  Only  fifteen  or  rixteen  members 
voted  with  him.  He  warmly  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed,  amidst  muoh  angry  interruption,  that 
he  was  sorry  to  see  a  Scottish  Parliament  dis- 
grace itself  by  such  iniquity.  He  tben.left  the 
house  with  several  of  his  friends.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathize  with  the  indignatiom 
which  bo  exproesed.  Yet  we  ought  to  remem* 
her  that  it  is  the  nature  of  injustice  to  generate 
ii\}astioe.  There  are  wrongs  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  repair  without  committing  other 
wrongs ;  and  such  a  wrong  had  been  done  ta 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  preceding  generar 
tion.  It  was  because  the  Parliament  of  tha 
Restoration  had  legislated  in  insolent  defianoa 
of  the  senss  of  the  nation  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  Revolution  had  to  abase  itself  before  tha 
mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retired^ 
one  of  the  preachers  who  had  been  admitted  ta 
the  hall  called  out  to  the  members  who  wera 
near  him ;  **  Fie  I  Fie !  Do  not  lose  time.  Maka 
haste,  and  get  allvover  before  he  comes  back.'* 
This  advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy 
Prelatists  staid  to  give  a  last  vote  against  Prea- 
bytery.  Four  or  five  equally  sturdy  Covenant* 
ers  staid  to  mark  their  dislike  of  what  seemed 
to*  them  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  aa<t 
Baal.  But  the  Act  was  passed  by  an  over* 
whelming  majority,  f 

Two  supplementary  Acts  speedily  followed. ' 
One  of  them,  now  happily  repealed,  required 
every  ofiicebearer  in  every  University  of  Soot^ 
land  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  gira 
in  his  acUiesion  to  the  new  form  of  Church, 
government t  The  other  settled  the  important 
and  delicate  question  of  patronage.  Knox  had, 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  tha 
right  of  eveiy  Christian  congregation  to  choora 
its  own  pastor.  Melville  had  not,  in  the  Seootfd 
Book  of  Discipline,  gone  quite  so  far :  but  he  had 
declared  that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be  forced 
on  an  unwilling  conj^«gation.  Patronage  had 
been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted  Parliament  in 
1M9,  and  restored  by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in 
lfi61.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  1690  it  waa 
no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to 
William.  He  had,  in  his  private  instruotioBB, 
given  the  Lord  Commissioner  siothority  to  assent 
to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  the  Estates.  But  this  authority 
was  most  unwillingly  given ;  and  the  King  hoped 

t  Aeo6unt  of  tho  lato  EitablUhmont  of  the  PrMbjt«faui 
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that  It  woqM  not  be  nsed.  «It  is,*'  h«  said, 
••  the  taking  of  men's  property."  MeMlle  iuo- 
iseeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage 
was  abolished ;  bat  it  -was  enacted  that  eTcry 
patron  should  receive  six  hundred -marks  Scots, 
equivalent  to  about  thirty  five  pounds  sterling, 
fts  a  compensation  for  his  rights.  The  sum 
■eems  ludicrously  smaU.  Tet»  when  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  the  poret^  of  the  country 
sere  considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
patron  would  have  made  much  more  by  going 
into  the  market.  Tne  largest  sum  that  any 
member  rentared  to  propose  was  nine  hundred 
marks,  little  more  than  fifty  poxmds  sterling. 
The  right  of  proposing  a  minister  was  given  to 
%  parochial  council  consisting  of  the  Protestant 
landowners  and  the  elders,  -  The  congregation 
might  object  to  the  person  proposed ;  and  the 
Presbytery  was  to  Judge  of  the  objections. 
This  arrangement  did  not  give  to  the  people  all 
the  power  to  which  even  the  Seoond  Book  of 
Discipline  had  declared  that  they  were  entitled. 
But  the  odious  name  of  patronage  was  taken 
away:  it  was  probably  thought  that  the  elders 
and  landowners  of  a  parish  would  seldom  per- 
KBt  in  nominating  a  person  to  whom  the 
majority  of  the  oongregation  had  strong  objec- 
tions; and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that, 
while  the  Act  of  1690  oonUnued  in  force,  the 
peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by  dis- 
putes such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1782,  of 
1766,  and  of  1848.* 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
pretent  the  Bstates  from  settling  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  realm.  He  had  incited  the 
sealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  knew 
that  the  government  would  never  grant.  He 
had  protested  against  all  Erastianism,  against 
all  compromise.  Putch  Presbyterianism,  he 
said,  would  not  do  for  Scotland.  She  must 
have  again  the  system  of  1649.  That  system 
was  deduced  from  the  Word  of  Qod :  it  was  the 
most  powerful  check  that  had  ever  been  deviled 
•on  the  tyranny  of  wicked  kings ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  restored  without  addition  or  diminution. 
His  Jacobite  allies  could  not  conceal  their  dis- 
gust and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold  such 
language,  and  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  which  he  gave  them  in  private. 
'While  they  were  wrangling  with  him  on  this 
subject,  a  mesaengcr  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with 
important  despatches  from  James  and  from 
Mary  of  Modeua.  These  despatches  had  been 
written  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
large  promises  of  Montgomery  would  be  frd- 
filled,  and  that  the  Scottish  Estates  would, 
under  his  dexterous  management»  declare  for 
the  rightful  Sovereign  against  the  Usurper. 
James  was  so  grateful  for  the  unexpected  sup- 
port of  his  old  enemies,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  services  and  disregarded  the  feelings  of  his 
eld  friends.  The  three  chiefs  of  the  Club, 
-rebels  and  Puritans  as  they  were,  had  become 
his  favourites.  Annandale  was  to  be  a  Mar- 
quess, Qovernor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  Montgomery  was  to  be 
Earl  qt  Ayr  and  SecreUry  of  State,  ftoss  was 
to  be  an  Earl  and  to  coipmand  the  guards. 
An  unprincipled  lawyer  named  James  Stewart, 
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who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  Argyle^s  in- 
surrection, who  had  changed  udes  and  sup- 
ported the  dispensing  power,  who  bad  then 
changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concnrreil 
in  the  Bevolutlon,  and  who  had-  now  changed 
sides  a  third  time  and  was  scheming  to  bring 
about  a  Restoration,  was  to  be  Lord  AdTO- 
cate.  The  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  army,  were  to  be  filled  with  Whigs. 
A  Council  of  Five  was  appointed,  which  all 
byal  subjects  were  to  obey ;  and  in  this  Conn- 
ffi  Annandale,  Ross  and  Montgomery  formed 
the  migority.  Mary  of  Modena  informed  Mont- 
gomery that  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  had 
been  remitted  to  bis  order,  and  that  fire  thoa- 
sand  more  would  soon  follow.  It  was  impossible 
that  Balcarras  and  those  who  had  acted  with 
him  should  not  bitterly  resent  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated.  Their  names  were 
not  even  mentioned.  All  that  they  had  dons 
and  suffered  seemed  to  have  faded  f^m  thdr 
master's  mind.  He  had  now  given  them  fair 
notice  that,  if  they  should,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him, 
all  that  he  had  to  give  would  be  given  to  those 
who  had  deposed  him.  They  too,  when  tbej 
read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
when  the  letters  were  written,  that  he  had  been 
duped  by  the  confident  boasts  and  promises  of 
the  apostate  Whigs.  He  imagined  that  the 
Club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburflj^ ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  Club  had  become  a  mer?  byword  of 
contempt  The  Tory  Jacobites  easily  foond 
pretexts  for  refusing  to  obey  the  Presbyterian 
Jacobites  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  dele- 
gated his  authority.  They  complained  that 
Montgomery  had  not  shown  them  all  thede 
spatches  which  he  had  received.  They  affected 
to  suspect  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  seals. 
He  called  God  Almighty  to  witness  that  the 
suspicion  was  unfounded.  But  oaths  were  veiy 
naturally  regarded  as  insufficient  guarantees 
by  men  who  had  just  been  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  King  against  whom  they  were  conspiring. 
There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on 
both  sides:  the  coalition  was  dissolved:  the 
papers  were  fiung  into  the  Ire  ;  and  in  a  fev 
days,  the  infamous  triumvirs  who  had  bees,  in 
the  short  space  of  a  year,  violent  Willlaniites 
and  violent  Jacobites,  became  Williamites  again, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  peace  wiUi  the 
government  by  accusing  each  other. f 

Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  ioformei. 
After  the  fashion  of  Uie  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  he  committed  this  base  action  with 
all  the  form^  of  sanctity.  He  pretended  to  be 
greatly  troubled  in  mind,  sent  for  a  celebrated 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Dunlop,  and  be- 
moaned himself  piteously :  "  There  is  a  load  on 
my  conscience :  there  is  a  secret  which  I  know 
that  I  ought  to  disclose:  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  do  it."  Dunlop  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently: Ross  groaned  and  wept:  at  last  it 
seemed  that  heaven  had  beeh  stormed  bj  the 
violence  of  supplication :  the  truth  came  oat, 
and  many  lies  with  it.  The  divine  and  the 
penitent  then  returned  thanks  together.  DoQ- 
lop  went  with  the  news  to  Melville.  Ross  set 
off  fbr  England  to  make  his  peaoe  at  courts  and 
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performed  bis  journey  in  safety,  thougli  some 
of  his  accomplices,  who  had  heard  of  his  re- 
pcDtance,  but  had  been  little  edified  by  it,  had 
laid  plans  for  cutting  his  throat  by  the  way* 
At  London  he  protested,  on  his  honour  and  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  been 
drawn  in,  that  he  had  always  disliked  the  plot, 
and  that  Montgomery  and  Ferguson  were  the 
real  criminals.* 

Bunlop  was,  in  the  mean  time,  magnifying, 
wherever  he  went,  the  divine  goodness  wkiih 
had,  by  so  humble  an  instrument  as  hims^, 
brought  a  noble  person  back  to  the  right  path. 
Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderftil 
work  of  grace  than  he  too  began  to  experience 
compunction.  He  went  to  Melville,  made  a 
confession  not  exactly  coinciding  with  Ross's, 
and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was 
then  in  Ireland;  and  Mary  was  governing  in 
Lis  stead.  At  her  feet  Montgomery  threw  him- 
self. He  tried  to  move  her  pity  by  speaking 
of  his  broken  fortunes,  and  to  ingraUate  him- 
self with  her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable 
manners.  He  gave  up  to  her  the  names  of  his 
fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedicate  his 
whole  life  to  her  service,  if  she  would  obtain  for 
him  some  place  which  might  enable  him  to  subsist 
with  decency.  She  was  so  much  touched  by 
his  supplications  and  flatteries  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  her  husband's  favour ;  but  the 
just  distAst  and  abhorrence  with  which  Wil- 
liam regarded  Montgomery  were  not  to  be 
overcome,  t 

Before  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary*s 
presence,  he  had  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  The 
promise  was  kept.  During  seme  months  he  lay 
bid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  carry  on  a 
negotiation  with  the  government.  He  offered 
to  be  a  witness  against  his  accomplices  on  con- 
dition of  having  a  good  place.  William  would 
"bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At  length  the 
communications  were  broken  off.  Montgomery 
retired  for  a  time  to  France.  He  soon  returned 
to  London,  and  passed  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  life  in  forming  plots  which  ^came  to  no- 
thing, and  in  writing  libels  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the.  grace  and  vigour  of  their  style 
from  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Jacobite 
press.  I 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two 
accomplices  had  turned  approvers,  retired  to 
Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters. 
Thence  he  was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by 
a  warrant.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
seduced  into  treason:  but  he  declared  that  he 
had  only  said  Amen  to  the  plans  of  others,  and 
that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been  imposed 
on  by  Montgomery,  that  worst,  that  falsest, 
that  most  unquiet  of  human  beings.  The  no- 
ble penitent  then  ))roceeded  to  make  atonement 
for  bis  own  crime  by  criminating  other  people, 
Xnglish  and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and 
innocent  Some  he  accused  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  some  on  mere  hearsay.  Among 
thoee  whom  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge 
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was  Neville  Payne,  who  had  not,  it  should 
seem,  been  mentioned  either  by  Rosa  or  by 
Mon^omery.{ 

Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrants, 
was  so  ill  advised  as  to  take  ^uge  in  Scotland. 
Had  he  remained  in  England  he  would  have 
been  safe :  for,  though  the  moral  proofs  of  his 
guilt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such  legal 
evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he 
had  committed  high  treason :  he  could  not  be 
subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  force  him  to 
furnish  evidence  against  himself;  nor  could  he 
be  long  confined  without  being  brought  to  trial. 
But  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  of  which 
he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of  Right 
had  reeognised  torture  as,  in  oases  like  his,  a 
legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  information  ;  and 
no  Habeas  Corpus  Aot  secured  him  against  a 
long  detention.  The  unhappy  man  was  arrested, 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council.  The  general  notion  was  that  he 
was  a  knave  and  a  coward,  and  that  the  first 
sight  of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews  would  bring 
out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  Payne  had  a  far  braver 
spirit  than  those  high  born  plotters  with'whom 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  connected. 
Twice  he  was  subjected  to  frightftil  torments ; 
but  not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  othex 
person  oould  be  wrung  out  of  him.  Some 
odunoillors  left  the  boanl  in  horror.  But  the 
pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much 
troubled  with  the  weakness  of  compassion  where 
an  Amalekite  was  concerned,  and  forced  the 
executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge  after  wedge 
between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pain 
was  as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  sustain 
without  dissolution.  Payne  was  then  carried 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  long  re- 
mained, utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchingly 
complained,  by  those  for  whose  sake  ho  had 
endured  more  thaif  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Tet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  fanatical  loyalty;  and  he  continued,  year 
after  year,  in  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrections  and 
invasions.  II 

Before  Payne'a  arrest  the  Estates  had  been 
adjourned  after  a  Session,  as  important  as  any^ 
that  had  ever  been  held  in  Scotland.  The  na- 
tion generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution.  The  indifferent,  a  large  portion 
of  every  society,  were  glad  that  the  anarchy 
was  over,  and  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  they  had  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  To  the  moderate  Presbyterians  the 
settlement  which  had  been  made  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  strict  Presby- 
terians brou^t  themselves  to  accept  it  under 
protest,  as  a  large  instalment  of  what  was  du^ 
They  missed  indeed  what  they  considered  as 
the  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that  Church 
which  had,  forty  years  before,  been  the  glory 
of  Scotland.  But^  though  the  second  temple 
was  not  equal  to  the  first,  the  chosen  pcorplo 
might  well  rejoice  to  think  that  they  were,  after 
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ft  long  eaptivity  in  Babylon,  fiiifered  to  nbuild, 
though  imporfoctly,  tho  Houto  of  God  on  the 
old  foundations ;  nor  could  it  misbeoono  them 
to  feel  for  the  latitadinarian  William  a  gratefkil 
affection  sneh  aa  the  restored  Jews  had  felt  for 
the  heathen  Cyrus. 

There  were  however  two  partioa  -whioh  re- 
garded the  settlement  of  1G90  with  implacable 
detestation.  Those  Scotchmen  who  were  £pis- 
oopalians  on  eonviotion  and  with  fervour  appear 
to  have  been  few :  but  among  them  were  some 
persons  superior,  not  perhaps  in  natoral  parts, 
but  in  learning,  in  taste,  and  in  the  art  of  com- 
position, to  the  theologians  of  the  sect  which 
had  now  become  dominant.  It  might  not  have 
been  safe  for  the  ejected  Curates  and  Professors 
to  give  vent  in  their  own  country  to  the  anger 
which  they  felt.  But  the  Snglish  press  was 
open  to  them ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the  ^pro- 
bation of  a  large  part  of  the  English  people. 
During  several  years  they  continued  to  torment 
their  enemies  and  to  amuse  the  public  with  a 
succession  of  ingenious  and  spirited  pamphlets. 
In  some  of  these  works  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  rabbled  priests  of  the  western  shires  are 
set  forth  with  a  skill  which  irresistibly  moves 
pity  and  indignation.  In  others,  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  Covenanters  had  been  treated 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by  every  artifice 
of  sophistry.  There  is  much  joking  on  the  bad 
Latin  which  some  Presbyterian  teachers  had 
uttered  while  seated  in  academic  chairs  lately 
occupied  by  great  scholars.  Much  was  said 
about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victori- 
ous barbarians  professed  for  science  and  litera- 
ture. They  were  accused  of  anathematizing  the 
modem  systems  of  natural  philosophy  as  damna- 
ble heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a  soul- 
destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the 
study  of  those  tongues  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written.  Learning,  it  was  said, 
would  soon  be  extinct  in  iScotland.  The  Uni- 
versities, under  their  new  rulers,  were  languish- 
ing and  roust  soon  perish.  The  booksellers  had 
been  half  ruined:  they  found  that  the  whole 
profit  of  their  business  would  not  pay  the  rent 
of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing  to  emigrate 

9  to  some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  es- 
teem by  those  whose  office  was  to  instruct  the 
public.  Among  the  ministers  of  religion  no 
purchaser  of  books  was  left  The  Episcopalian 
dirine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
whatever  part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn 
to  pieces  or  burned  by  the  Christmas  mobs; 
and  the  only  library  of  a  Presbyterian  divine 
consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.*  The 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  was  an 
inexhaustible  subject  of  mirlh.  One  little  vo- 
lume, entitled  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Elo- 
quence Displayed,  bad  an  immense  success  in  the 
South  among  both  High  Churchmen  and  scoffers, 
and  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  a 
book  well  fitted  to  lie  on  the  ball  table  of  a 
Squire  whose  religion  consisted,  in  hating  ex- 
ienporaoeoua  pcayer  and  nasal  psalmody.  On 
a  rainy  day,  when  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  or 

.  shoot,  neither  the  card  table  nor  the  backgam- 
i  board  would  have  been,  in  the  interviJs  of 
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the  flagdn  and  the  pasty,  so  agreeable  a  resoaree. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  foand,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  so  large  a  collection  of  Indi- 
croQS  quotations  and  anecdotes.  Some  grave 
men,  however,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  Calm- 
istie  dootrinO'  or  discipline,  shook  then*  beads 
over  this  lively  jest  book,  and  hinted  their  opi- 
nion that  the  writer,  while  holding  up  to  deri- 
sion the  absurd  rhetoric  by  which  coarseminded 
and  ignorant  men  tried  to  illustrate  dork  ques- 
tions' of  theology  and  to  excite  devotional  feeling 
among  the  populace,  had  sometimes  forgottea 
the  reverence  due  to  sacred  things.  The  effect 
which  tracts  of  this  sort  produced  on  the  ptiblio 
mind  of  England  could  not  be  fully  discerned 
while  England  and  Scotland  were  independent 
of  each  other,  but  manifested  Itself,  very  soon 
after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way  which 
we  still  have  reason,  and  which  our  posterity 
will  probably  long  have  reason,  to  lament 

The  extreme  Presbyterians  were  as  much  oat 
of  humour  as  the  extreme  Prelatists,  and  were 
as  little  inclined  as  the  extreme  Prelaii^ts  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  nonjuror  and  the 
Cameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  opinion,  though  they 
regarded  each  other  with  mortal  aversion,  thoi^h 
neither  of  them  wo«ld  have  had  any  scrapie 
about  persecuting  the  other,  thej  had  mnch^in 
common.  They  were  perhaps  the^two  most 
remarkable  speoimtns  that  the  wotrld  could  shew 
of  perverse  absurdity.  Each  of  them  considend 
hie  darling  form  of  eoolosiastical  polity,  not  as  t 
means  but  as  an  end,  as  the  one  thing  needfnli 
as  the  quintessence  of  the  Christiaa  religioiL 
Each  of  them  ohildishly  fancied  that  he  had 
found  a  theory  of  civil  government  in  bis  BiUs. 
Neither  shrank  from  the  frigfatftil  conaeqnsnesa 
to  which  his  theory  led.  To  aU  objections  both 
had  one  answer, — Thus  SMth  the  Lord.  Bolh 
agreed  in  boasting  that  the  arguments  which  ti 
atheistical  politicians  seemed  nnatiswerable  pre* 
sentod  no  difficulty  to  the  Saint.  It  might  be 
perfectly  true  that,  by  ralaxiiig  tberigour  of  his 
principles,  he  might  sava  his  country  trm 
slavery,  anarchy,  nniTsrsal  rHia.  Bat  his  bosi- 
jiess  was  not  to  save  hit  cowitry,  bat  to  mn 
his  soul.  He  obeyed  the  ooramaiida  of  Qod, 
and  left  the  event  to  God.  One  of  the  two  fua- 
tioal  aeota  held  that,  to  t^  end  of  time,  the 
nation  would  be  bound  to  obegr  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts :  the  other  hdd  that,  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  nation  would  be  bound  by  tke  Solemn  Leagte 
and  Covenant ;  aad  thm  both  agreed  in  regwd- 
ing  the  new  Sovermgna  as  usurpers. 

The  Presbyterian  noi\$nron  hatw  searoc^ 
been  heard  of  out  of  SooUand ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  now  be  generally  known,  even  in  Scot- 
land, how  long  they  continued  to  form  adlstinet 
class.  They  held  that  their  country  was  under 
a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never, 
while  the  world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment inconsistent  with  that  preoontraet  An 
Erastian,  a  latitadinarian,  a  ma&  who  knelt  to 
receire  tho  bread  and  wino  from  the  hands  of 
bishops,  and  who  bore,  though  not  very  patient- 
ly, to  hear  anthems  chaunted  by  choristers  lo 
white  vestments,  could  not  be  King  of  a  oove- 
nanted  kin|dom.    William  had  moreover  for- 
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Mted  ali  olaim  to  the  orown  by  oommittiDg  that 
sin  for  which,  in  the  old  time,  a  dynasty  preter- 
natunJIy  appointed  had  been  preternaturally 
deposed.  He  had  conniTed  at  the  escape  of  his 
father  in  law,  that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that 
man  of  Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  like  Agag.  Nay,  the  crime 
of  William  had  exceeded  that  of  Saul.  Saul  had 
spared  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had  smitten  the 
rest.  What  Amulekite  had  William  smitten  t  The 
pore  Church  had  been  twenty -eight  years  under 
persecution.  Her  children  had  been  imprisoned, 
transported,  branded,  shot,  hanged,  drowned, 
tortured.  And  yet  he  who  called  himself  her 
deliverer  had  not  suffered  her  to  see  her  desire 
upon  her  enemies.'*  The  bloody  ClaTerhouse 
had  been  graciously  receiTed  at  Saint  James's. 
The  bloody  Mackenzie  had  found  a  secure  and 
luxurious  retreat  atuong  the  malignants  of  Ox- 
ford. The  younger  Chalrymple  who  had  pro- 
feouted  tbe  Saints,  the  elder  Dairy m pie  who  had 
9tate  in  Judgment  on  the  Saints,  were  great  and, 
powerful.  It  was  said,  by  careless  Qallios,  that 
there  was  no  choice  but  between  William  and 
James,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to  choose  the 
lees  of  two  eiils.  Such  was  indeed  the  wisdom 
iif  this  world.  But  the  wisdom  which  was  from 
above  taught  us  that  of  two  things,  both  of 
whicU  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  we  should 
ohoose  neither.  As  soon  as  James  was  restored, 
it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  withstand  him. 
The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand 
bis  son  in  law.  Kothing  must  be  said,  nothing 
must  be  done  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
xeoognition  of  the  authority  of  the  man  from 
Holland.  The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  bim, 
must  hold  no  offices  under  him,, must  receive 
no  wages  from  him,  must  sign  no  Instruments 
in  which  he  was  styled  King.  Anne  suc- 
ceeded William ;  and  Anne  was  designated,  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  remnant  of 
the  true  Church,  as  the  pretended  Queen,  the 
vioked  woman,  the  JezebeL  George  the  First 
aaeeeeded  Anne;  and  George  the  First  was 
the  pretended  fiLing,  the  German  Beast. f 
Q«orge    the    Second    succeeded    George    the 


*  One  of  the  nuMit  enrloui  of  tbe  ramny  oarloui  papen 
written  bj  tbe  Govenanteni  of  tbat  geuerallou  i«  entitled, 
**  NatbAuiel,  or  the  Dyii^  Tevtlmony  of  John  Matlhleeon  in 
Cloeeburn.'*  Matthiemn  did  not  die  tUl  1709,  but  hia 
Testjmooy  wm  written  aome  yean  earlier,  when  he  waa  in 
•XpeeUtton  of  death.  **  And  now.*'  be  eaya, "  I,  as  a  dving 
man,  would  in  a  few  words  tbll  you  that  are  to  lire  behind 
me  my  thougbta  aa  to  the  tines.  When  I  saw,  or  rather 
hrard,  tbe  Prfaiee  and  Vrinoess  of  Orange  being  set  up  as 
they  were,  and  his  panlonlng  all  tbe  murderers  of  tbe 
saints,  and  receiving  all  the  bloody  beaeta.  soldiers,  and 
otlMn,  all  these  oflfoen  of  their  state  and  army,  and  all 
the  bloody  eonns«?Uors,  civil  and  eeclesiaatic ;  and  his  letting 
alip  that  son  of  Belial,  his  fttther  in  law,  who,  both  by  all 
th«  laws  of  God  and  man,  ought  to  have  died,  I  knew  he 
irouM  do  no  good  to  the  eause  and  work  of  Ood." 

t  See  tbe  Dying  Tentimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Student 
cff  IMrinity,  who  lived  in  Douglas  Town,  in  the  Shire  of 
Qydeailale,  who  died  about  two  o'clock  in  tbo  Sabbath 
morning,  Dea  13,  1724,  aged  M  years;  and  the  Dying 
Testimony  of  WllUam  Wilson,  sometime  Schoalmaster  or 
Park  ia  the  Parish  of  Douglaa,  aged  «,  who  died  May  7, 
1757. 

$  See  the  Dyfng  TettlBooy  of  WnHam  WUson*  man- 
tSoMdtathalattnota,  H  ought  to  ba  zaaetked  that,  on 
tha  aoltJeet  of  witoheralt,  tba  DIvinsa  of  the  Assoelate 
PresbyteiT  were  as  absurd  aa  this  poor  cruy  Dominie. 
See  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Tsattmaoy,  pwbUshed  in 
im  by  Adam  Olb. 

I  lift  tha  year  1791,  Thomas  Henderson  of  Paialev  wrote, 
in  defence  of  some  separatists  who  called  themMlves'  the 
Ileformed  Presltyteiy,  against  a  writer  who  had  charged 
them  with  **  disowning  tbe  present  excellent  soverelga  aa 
the  lawful  King  of  Oreat  Britain."  **Tha  Relbrmed 
Pnsbyteij  and.  ttiair  connaeticms/'  says  Mr.  Haadarson, 


First :  George  the  ftecond  too  was  a  pretended 
King,  and  was  accused  of  haying  outdone  the* 
wickedness  of  his  wicked  predecessors  by  passing 
a  law  in  defisnce  of  that  divine  law  which  ordains 
that  no  witch  shall  be  suffered  to  live.  {  Georee 
the  Third  succeeded  George  the  Second ;  and  smt 
these  men  continued,  with  unabated  stedfastness, 
though  in  language  less  ferocions  than  before, 
to  disclaim  all  ■  allegiance  to  an  tmoovenanted 
SoTereien.}  8o  late  as  the  year  1806,  they 
were  still  bearing  their  public  testimony  against 
the  sin  of  owning  his  goTemmeut  by  paying 
taxes,  by  taking  out  excise  licenses,  by  joining 
thcTolunteers,  or  by  labouring  on  public  works.] 
The  number  of  these  sehlots  went  on  diminishing 
tin  at  length  they  were  so  thinly  scattered  over 
Scotland  that  they  were  nowhere  numerous 
enough  to  have  a  meeting-house,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nonhearers.  They, 
howoTer,  still  assembled  and  prayed  in  prirata 
dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  considering 
themselves  as  the  chosen  generation,  the  royid 
priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiftr  people, 
which,  amidst  the  common  degeneracy,  alone 
preserved  the  faith  of  a  better  age.  It  Is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  superstition,  the 
most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial  into  which 
Protestant  Christianity  has  ever  been  oorrupted 
by  human  prejudices  and  passions,  may  still 
linger  in  a  few  obscure  farmhouses. 

The  King  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  whicn  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland 
had  been  settled. '.  He  thought  that  the  Episco- 
palians had  been  haMly  used ;  and  he  appre« 
bended  tbat  they  might  be  still  more  hardly 
used  when  the  new  system  was  fully  organieed. 
He  had  been  very  desirous  that  the  Act  which ' 
established  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be. 
accompanied  by  an  Act  allowing  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their 
own  religious  assemblies  freely;  and  he  had 
particularly  directed  Melville  to  look  to  this-^f 
But  some  popular  preachers  harangued  so  vehe- 
mently at  Bdinburgh  against  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  they  called  the  mastery  of 
iniquity,  thiat  Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey 


"  have  not  been  much  aocostomed  to  glre  flattering  titles 

to  prinoes." '^Howerer,  they  entertain  no 

resentment  against  tlie  person  of  the  present  oeeopant^ 
ttor  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  poasesaes.  'fhey 
sineorely  wish  that  he  wore  nibre  excellent  than  eztomal 
royalty  can  make  him,  that  he  were  adorned  with  the 
Image  of  Christ,"  Ao.,  Ac,  Ae.  "  But  they  ean  by  no  means 
aoknowledfQS  him,  nor  any  of  the  eplaoopal  persuasion,  to 
be  a  lawful  king  ovvir  these  ooTenantod  lands." 

I  An  enthusiast  named  Qeorse  Calderwood,  In  his  pro- 
llMse  to  a  GoUection  of  Dying  Testimontea,  pablidbed  In 
ISOS^  aoonsea  eran  tha  llefbrmed  Prestgrtery  of  seandalous 
eompliances.  **  As  for  the  Reformed  l*resbvtery,"  be  says, 
M  though  they  profess  to  own  the  martyrs  testimony  in 
hairs  and  hoolb,  yet  they  hare  now  adopted  so  many  neW 
disUnetions,  and  giren  up  their  okl  onea,  that  thay  liavs 
made  it  so  evident  tluit  It  is  neither  the  martyr's  testimony 
por  yet  the  one  that  tbat  Presbytery  adopted  at  first  that 
they  are  now  maintaining.  When  the  Relbrmed  Prcsbsrtery 
was  in  ite  Infancy,  and  bad  some  appearanea  of  honesty 
and  fiiithfulness  among  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all  tha 
other  parties  for  using  of  distinctions  tbat  no  man  could 
Justify,  i.  e.  they  would  not  admit  Into  thdr  communion 
thosa  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  aubsnrlbed  taaka  to  do  so; 
but  now  they  can  admit  into  their  communions  both  rulera 
and  mepiberi  who  voluntarily  pay  all  taxes  and  subseribe 
tacks.'*  ....**  It  shaU  beouly  reftrred  to  govamaseat't 
books,  ataea  the  eommancamant  of  the  French  war,  bow 
many  of  their  own  membera  have  accepted  of  places  of 
trust,  to  be  at  goramment's  call,  sutih  aa  bsaiwe  of  arms, 
driving  of  cattle,  stopping  of  ways,  Ao.;  and  what  fa  aU 
their  lloenae  for  trading  by  sea  or  land  b«t«ssrriag  undar 

"^T^rKlttg  to  HalviUe^  Mi^  AS,  1690,  tak  tha  Lemn  and 
Helvilla  Papers. 
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bii  master's  iDS^iotions.  A  draught  of  a  Tole* 
ration  Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  by  a 
private  member,  but  was  coldlj  received  and 
suffered  to  drop.* 

William,  however,  was  fully  determined  to 
prevent  the  dominant  sect  from  Indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  persecution ;  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  announcing  his  determination. 
The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Church  met  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  ap- 
point a  Commissioner  and  send  a  letter.  Some 
zealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that  Crawford 
Avould  be  the  Commissioner ;  and  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they 
very  intelligibly  hinted  that  this  was  their  wish. 
"William,  however,  selected  Lord  Carmichael,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  by  good  sense,  huma- 
nity and  moderation.!  The  royal  letter  to  the 
Assembly  was  eminently  wise  in  substance  and 
impressive  in  language.  **We  expect,"  the 
King  wrote,  "that  your  management  shall  be 
such  that«we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  of 
what  we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the 
mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing 
of  true  religion;  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool' to  the  irregular 
passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  re- 
ligion enjoins,  what  neighbouring  Churches 
expect  from  you,  and  what  we  recommend  to 
you."  The  Sixty  and,their  associates  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in  language 
resembling  that  which,  as  some  of  them  could 
well  remember,  had  been  held  by  the  clergy  to 
Charles  the  Seconds  during  his  residence  in 
iScotland.  Bvrt  they  had  just  been  informed 
that  there  was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  rabbled  curates,  and  that  it  would, 
at  such  a  conjuncture,  be  madness  in  the  body 
which  represented  the  Presbyteriaft  Church  to 
quarrel  with  the  King.^  The  Assembly  there- 
fore returned  a  grateful  and  respectful  answer 
to  the  royal  letter,  and  assured  His  Majesty 
that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from  oppression 
ever  to  be  oppressors.} 

Meanwhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Continent 
were  going  into  winter  quarters.  The  cam- 
paign had  everywhere  been  indecisive.  The  vic- 
tory gained  by  Luxemburg  at  Fleurus  had 
produced  no  important  effect.  On  the  Upper 
Rhino  groat  armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month 
after  month,  without  exchanging  a  blow.  In 
Catalonia  a  few  small  forts  had  been  takeq^ 
In  the  east  of  Europe  th«  Turks  had  been  suc- 
cessful on  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other 
points;  and  the  termination  of  the  contest 
seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  The  coalition 
had  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  one  valuable 
member  and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  ablest  captain  in  the  Imperial 
service,  was  no  more.  He  had  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  had  be- 
queathed to  his  cMIdren  nothing  but  his  name 
and  his  rights.     It  was  popularly  said  that  the 


^  AoooiiDt  of  tho  Establishment  of  PrMbyterian  Ofovam* 


fOamkhMl'a  good  qualitiea  lurti  fully  «raittea  by  tha 
JiptooopaUan*.  8«m  tha  Historical  Kelation  of  the  Ute 
Paaabytarlan  Oaaeral  AuamUy  and  the  Prwbjrteriaii 
Inqolflkioa. 

$  flee,  in  the  Iieven  and  MelviUe  P^pere,  UelTiUo*a  Let> 
ten  viiftUn  ftom  Loadoa  at  tbia  Ume  lo  Orawlbvd,  Bala, 
WiUiamMn,  aad  other  vehaiQent  Prvat^teriaaa.  Ha  mya : 
** Tha  dargj  that  were  patt  out,  and oodm  9.p,  nahaagiaat 


confederacy  could  better  hfkTt  spared  ila\j 
thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  general  But 
scarcely  had  the  allied  Courts  gone  into  moom- 
ing  for  him  when  they  were  consoled  bj  learn- 
ing that  another  prince,  superior  to  him  in 
power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  or 
courage,  had  joined  the  league  against  France. 

This  was  Victor  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  was  a  young  man:  but  he  was  already 
versed  in  those  arts  for  which  the  statesmen  of 
Italy  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
been  celebrated,  those  arts  by  which  Castruc- 
cio  Castracani  and  Francis  Sforaa  rose  to  great- 
ness, and  which  Machiavel  reduced  to  a  system. 
No  sovereign  in  modem  Europe  has,  with  so 
small  a  principality,  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence  during  so  long  a  period.  He  had  for  a 
time  submitted,  with  a  show  of  cheexfalness, 
but  with  secret  reluctance  and  resentment,  to 
the  French  ascendency.  When  the  war  broko 
out,  he  professed  neutrality,  but  entered  into 
private  negotiations  with  the  House  ef  Austria. 
Ke  would  probably  have  continued  to  dissemble 
till  he  found  some  opportunity  of  striking  an 
unexpected  blow,  had  not  his  crafty  schemes 
been  disconcerted  by  the  decision  and  vigour  of 
Lewis.  A  French  army  commanded  by  Catinat, 
an  officer  of  great  skill  and  valour,  marched 
into  Piedmont.  The  Duke  was  informed  that 
his  conduct  had  excited  suspicions  which  he 
could  remove  only  by  admitting  foreign  garri- 
sons into  Turin  and  Vercelli.  He  found  that 
he  must  be  either  the  slave  or  the  open  enemy 
of  his  powerful  and  imperious  neighbour.  His 
choice  was  soon  made ;  and  a  war  began  which, 
during  seven  years,  found  employment  for  some 
of  the  best  generals  and  best  troops  of  Lewis. 
An  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Savoy  went  to 
the  Hagpe,  proceeded  thence  to  London,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting  Hoase, 
and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  vas 
speeclily  translated  into  many  languages  and 
read  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  orator  con- 
gratulated the  King  on  the  success  of  that 
great  enterprise  which  had  restored  England  to 
her  ancient  place  among  the  nations,  and  had 
broken  thp  chains  of  Europe.  «*That  my 
master,"  he  said,  **  can  now  at  length  venture 
to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long  con- 
cealed in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  is  part  of  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  Your  Majesty.  You  have 
inspired  him  with  the  hone  of  freedom  after  so 
many  years  of  bondage.*'!) 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  a  Congress  of  all  the  powers 
hostile  to  France  should  be  held  at  the  Hague. 
William  was  impatient  to  proceed  thither.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  hold  a 
Session  of  Parliament.  Early  in  October  the 
Houses  reassembled  at  Westminster.  The 
members  had  generally  come  up  in  good  hu- 
mour. Those  Tories  whom  it  was  possible  to 
conciliate  had  been  conciliated  by  the  Act  of 
Grace,  and  by  the  large  share  which  they  had 

clamour:  many  hare  eircovniffa  a&A  vejoyea  at  It ... . 
b«t  the  graataal  •olMiafia  and  iiiod» 


Thara  if  BoUaiae  now  1 

raaoB  imaginabla^  to  ba  ttsad,  uolaaa  «a  vUl  liamni  u 
ovartnraioiS  of  all :  and  taka  thk  as  aamart,  and  not  i 
tmaglnatlona  aad  fcart  only." 

9  Prladiwl  Acts  of  tha  Qanaral  AasamWy  of  thaCbnch 
of  BooUaiMl  hald  ill  and  barn  at  Kdtabaigh  tha  Ifth  dif 
of  October,  leOO;  Sdlnbnrgh,  1601.  ^     , 

I  MMlhlj  Marooxiaat  LoadnL  Qaaettaa  «f  Kevwbtf  I 
aad^lflOOi 
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tfbtnined  of  tlie  fkvonrs  of  tM  Cwwn.  Those 
Whigs  who  were  capable  of  learning  had  learned 
tnncfa  from  the  lesson  which  William  had  given 
them,  and  had  ceased  to  expect  that  he  wonid 
descend  from  the  rank  of  a  King  to  that  of  a 
party Jeader.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
«f  a  French  invasion  and  cheered  by  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  The  Sovereign 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and 
their  religion  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in 
public  estimation  than  at  any  time  since  his 
accession.  His  speech  from  the  throne  called 
forth  the  lond  ^acclaoiations  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons.* Thanks  were  nnanimonsly  voted  by 
both  Hpnses  to  the  King  for  his  \aehievements 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Queen  for  the  pradence 
with  which  she  had,  during  his  absence,  go- 
verned England. f  Thns  commenced  a  Session 
distinguished  among  the  Sessions  of  that  reign 
by  harmony  and  tranqnillity..  No  report  of  the 
debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a  long  for- 
gotten lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speechea 
made  on  the  first  day  are  burlesqued  in  doggrel 
rhymes,  may  be  called  a  report.}  The  time  of 
the  Commons  Appears  to  have  been  chiefly  oc- 
cnpied  in  disousbing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  elections  of  the  preceding  spring.  The 
anpplies  necessary  for  the  war,  though  large, 
were  granted  with  alaority.  The  number  of 
regular  troops  fbr  the  next  year  was  fixed  at 
seventy  thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand 
were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons.  The  charge  of 
tbis  army,  the  greatest  that  England  had  ever 
maintained,  amounted  to  about  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  ponnds ;  the  charge  of 
the  navy  to  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  charge  of  the  ordnance  was  in- 
cluded in  these  sums,  and  was  roughly  estimated 
St  one  eighth  of  the  naval  and  one  fifth  of  the 
military  expenditure.  {  The  whole  of  the  extra- 
ordinary aid  granted  to  the  King  exceeded  foor 
millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extra- 
*  ordinary  liberality  with  which  they  had  provided 
for  the  public  service  entitled  them  to  demand 
extraordinary  securities  against  waste  and  pe- 
oolation.  A  bill  was  brought  in  empowering 
nine  Commissioners  to  examine  and  state  the 
public  accounts.  The  nine  were  named  in  the 
bill,  and  were  all  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend- 
ments; and  the  King  gave  his  assent  || 

The  debates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  occupied 
s  eoosiderabie  part  of  the  Session.  It  was  rer 
solved  that  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  direct  monthly 
assessment  on  land.  The  excise  duties  on  ale 
smd  beer  were  doubled  ;  and  the  import  duties 
ou  raw  silk,  linen,  timber,  glilss,  and  some  other 
articles,  were  incroased.f  Thus  far  there  was 
little  diiTerence  of  opinion.  But  soon  the  smooth 
ooorse  of  business  was  disturbed  by  a  proposi- 
tion which  was  muoh  more  popular  than  just 
or  humane.  Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity 
hMi  been  imposed:  and  yet  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  these  taxes  would  be  snffioient. 


•  Tea  GItton  to  tte  States  eenenil,  Oet  8  (iS},  IMO. 

fLofd^  Jounsli^  O0t  <S  1600;  ONninoBr  Jonrasas, 
Oet  8. 

1 1  am  flwl  ewsra  that  tUs  lampoon  bag  orw  tiMn 
pstttstL   I  havt  iMn U011I7  In  two  oontomporuy  aiaftu- 


Why,  it  was  luiked,  should  not  the  cost  of  the 
Irish  war  be  borne  by  the  Irish  insurgents? 
How  those  insurgents  had  acted  in  their  mock 
Pariiament  all  the  world  knew;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  to  mete  to  them 
Arom  their  own  measure.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Saxon  colony. 
Every  acre  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
left  them  ought  to  be  seixed  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  that 'expense  which 
their  turbulence  and  perverseness  had  made  ne- 
cessary. It  is  not  strange  that  a  plan  which  at ' 
once  gratified  national  animosity,  and  held  out 
the  hope  of  pecuniary  relief,  should  have  been 
welcomed  with  eager  delight  A  bill  was 
brought  in  which  bore  but  too  much  resem- 
blanoe  to  some  Of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Jaco- 
bite legislators  of  Dublin.  By  this  bill  it  was 
provided  that  the  property  of  every  person  who 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  King  and 
Queen  since  the  day  on  which  they  were  pro- 
claimed should  be  confiscated,  and  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  sd^port  of 
the  war.  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
such  Protestants  as  had  merely  submitted  to- 
superior  force:  but  to  Papists  no  indulgence 
was  shown.  The  royal  prerogative  of  clemency 
was  limited.  The  Kng  might  indeed,  if  such* 
were  his  pleasure,  spare  the  lives,  of  his  van- 
quished enemies ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  save  any  part  ot  their  estates  from  the 
general  doom.  He  was  not  to  have  it  in  his. 
power  to  grant  a  capitulation  which  should  se- 
cure to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  enjoyment 
of  their  hereditary  lands.  Nay,  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  fitith  with  persons  whom  he 
had  already  received  to  merey,  who  had  kissed 
his  hand,  and  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  pro- 
mise of  protection.  An  attempt  was  made  to ' 
insert  a  proriso  in  favour  of  Lord  Dover.  Do- 
ver, who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  without 
some  English  feelings,  had,  by  defending  the 
interests  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made 
himself  odious  to  both  the  Irish  and  the  French. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his  situation  was 
deplorable.  Neither  at  liimerick  nor  at  Saint 
Germains  oould  he  hope  to  be  welcomed.  In 
his  despair,  he  threw  himself  at  William's  feet, 
promised  to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously 
assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Though 
the  royal  word  seemed  to  be  pledged  to  tUs 
unfortunate  man,  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twelve,  that  his  property  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  general  confisoation. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Peers ;  but  the  Peers 
were  not  inclined  to  pass  it  without  considerable 
amendments ;  and  such  amendments  there  was 
not  time  to  make.  Numerous  heirs  at  law,  re- 
versioners, and  creditors  implored  the  Upper 
House  to  introduce  such  provisoes  as  might' 
secure  the  innocent  against  all  danger  of  being 
involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Some 
petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The 
King  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  voy- 
age to  the  Hague ;  and  the  day  beyond  whieh 
he  eonld  not  postpone  his  departure  drew  neat. 


It  If  entlUoil  The  Op«alng  of  tho  Semloafl,  ISW.    < 
{  Oommons'  Joanialt,  Oot  0, 10, 18,  U,  1600. 
fOomiBOMi*  Jonnuitiof  DeoemlMr,  1000,  parttonlariy  of 
1)90.  26;  Stftt  2  W.  a  M.  MM.  a,  o.  11. 
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She  bill  was  tbeftfore^  ha{>pUy  to  tiift.lioBftar 

of  £DglUh  legUlation,  consigoed  to  ik»i  dark 
repositorjr  in  which  the  tbortiTe  statates  of 
uany  geaimUioBfl  aleep  a  ^eep  raraly  dUturbad 
by  the  hi0U>riaii  or  the  aatiquary.* 

Another  qu^sUoD,  which  slightly  and  but 
lAightly  discomposed  the  traoquilUty  of  this 
abort  asssion.  arose  oat  of  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Toningtou 
bad,  immediately  after  that  battle,  been  sent  to 
lbs  Tower,  and  had  ever  stooe  remained  thare. 
'A  technical  dilficuly  had  arisen  about  the  mode 
of  bringing  him  to  trial  There  was  no  I«ord 
High  Admiral ;  and  whether  the  Commissiouers 
of  the  Admiralty  were  competent  to  ezeoute 
martial  law  was  a  point  which  to  some  jurists 
appeared  net  perfectly  clear.  The  migortty  of 
the  judges  held  that  the  Gommissioners  were 
competent;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing 
9ii  doubt,  a  bill  .was  brought  iato  the  Upper 
House;  and  to  tbia  bill  several  Lords  offered 
an  oppositien  which  seen«  te  have  beeu  most 
imreasonible.  The  proposed  law,  they  said, 
was  a  retrosfMctive  pea«l  lav,  and  therefore 
ufcieetionableb  If  they  used  this  argument  iu 
flood  faith,  thay  were  ignorant  of  the  veiy  ru- 
aimeaU  of  the  eeienae  of  legislation.  To  malce 
m  law  for  punishing  that  which,  at  the  tioM 
when  it  was  done,  was  not  punishable,  is  aon* 
trwry  to  all  sound  prineiple.  But  a  law  whieh 
laarely  alters  the  oristinsl  pvocedure  may  with 
perfect  propriety  be  made  applicable  to  past  aa 
well  as  to  future  offencea.  it  would  have  been 
tbe  grossest  iigustice  to  give  a  ratrospectlTe 
openuioa  to  the  law  whioh  made  ala.ve«rading 
faloi^.  But  there  was  not  the  smallest  ii^ustioe 
i»  eaacliag  that  the.  Central  Oriminal  Court 
should  try  felonies  oomsutted  long  before  thai 
Court  was  in  beisif .  In  Torriagton's  ease  the 
substantive  law  continued  to  be  what  it  bad 
aiways  bees.  The  defiaitimi  of  the  erima,  the 
saaoupt  of  the  penalty,  remained  unaltered. 
The  only  cbanga  was  ia  the  form  of  procedure; 
and  that  ebange  the  legislature  was  perfectly 
kiatified  in  making  retrospectively.  It  is  indeed 
Wdly  possible  to  believe  that  some  of  those 
who  opposed  the  bill  were  duped  by  the  h^imoj 
of  which  they  e<mdeseended  to  make  use.  The 
feeling  of  caste  was  Strang  among  the  Lorda. 
That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his 
life  by  a  eoart  composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to 
them  a  degradation  of  their  whole  order.  If 
their  noble  brother  had  offended,  articlea  of 
impeachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  agaiBsthim : 
Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  fftted  up:  his 
pears  ought  to  meet  in  their  relies,  and  to  give 
in  their  verdict  on  their  lieneur :  a  Lord  High 
fiteward  ought  to  prenounea  the  sentence  and 
to  break  the  staff.  Tliere  was  an  end  of  priri- 
lege  if  an  £arl  waa  to  be  doomed  to  death  by 
tarpaulias  seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of 
a  ship.  These  feelings  had  so  much  influence 
that  the  bill  pasaed  the  Upper  House  by  anugo* 
ri^  of  only  two.f  In  the  Lower  House,  where 
the  duties  and  issmunlties  of  the  nobility 


e  BarMt,  il.  ST.    8m  ih»  Joamsto  of  toC , 

ptrticularlj  ttia  Ooramooi'  Journalii  of  ^e  IMh  of  D»- 
ouabar  mad  tlie  Lordi'  Journals  of  the  SOth  of  December 
and  th«  lit  of  Janwiij.  Tb*  bill  ttmU  will  he  t>iiad  in 
the  arcblTcfl  of  the  Houee  of  Lords. 

t  Lords'  Jooruals,  Oct  30, 1600.  The  nnmbere  are  narer 
gfren  in  the  Lords'  Journals.  That  the  majoritj  was  onlj 
two  la  anserted  bj  Balph,  who  had,  I  tapposa,  ar" 
S»7  vhkh  I  haye  not  been  able  to  find. 


were  regaided  wilh  no  friendly  teUag,  dim 
was  little  difference  of  opinioiL  Toningtoa 
requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  ipohi 
there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  and  ooe* 
fysedly.  He  boasted  of  his  serrices,  of  hli 
sacrifices,  and  of  his  wounds.  He  abused  ths 
Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Scer^ 
tary  of  State.  The  bill,  however,  went  through 
all  its  stages  without  a  division.} 

Karly  in  December  Torrington  was  seatunte  I 
a  guard  down  the  river  to  Sheemess.  Then 
the  Court  Martial  met  on  board  of  a  flights 
named  the  Kent  The  iavesti|pation  lasted  three 
days ;  and  during  those  days  the  ferment  vei 
great  in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  oa  the 
exchange,  in  the  coffeehouses,  nay  even  it  tiie 
church  doors,  but  Torringtoa.  Parties  ns 
high:  wagers  to  an  immense  amount  ireie 
depending:  rumeura  were  hourly  arriving  by 
land  and  water ;  and  avery  rumour  wss  essgge* 
rated  and  disterted  by  the  way.  From  the  di; 
on  which  the  news  of  the  ignominious  bstdi 
arrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trisl,  peb* 
lie  opinion  had  been  very  unfhvourable  to  tkt 
prisoner.  His  nanie»  we  are  told  by  eontanpe' 
rary  pamphleteers,  was  hardly  efver  menticMl 
without  a  curse.  But,  when  the  crisis  ef  hit 
fhte  drew  nigh,  there  was,  as  in  our  eoostii 
there  often  is,  a  reaetien.  .  All  hie  merite^  hit 
couraga,  bis  ^ood  nature,  bis  Am  adherence  I* 
the  Froteetant  religion  in  the  evil  times,  wcm 
remeatbared.  It  was  impossible  te  deny  thit 
he  waa  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  thst  he 
nae^ted  the  most  importsiit  business  for  hii 
pleasures,  a»d  that  he  could  not  say  No  to  s 
boon  eompanlon  or  to  a  mis^esa  t  but  for  thns 
faulta  excuses  and  soft  namee  were  found.  Hit 
friends  used  without  scruple  all  the  arts  vhieh 
could  raiae  a  national  feeling  in  hie  favour;  ssd 
theee  arts  were  powerftiUy  assisted  by  the  iotd* 
ligeaee  that  tbe  hatred  wMoh  waa  felt  towsrda 
him  in  HoUand  had  vented  itself  in  iadigBitiei 
to  some  of  his  countrymen.  The  cry  was  thsl 
a  bold,  jolly,  fkeebaadad  £n^sb  gentknan,  of 
whom  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  hs 
liked  wine  and  women,  waa  to  be  shot  in  <8d«r 
tograti^rthespiteoftheDutidi.  WhatpsjMd 
at  the  trial  tended  to  ceofirm  the  popuisceii 
thia  notion.  Meat  of  the  witaesaes  agamst  tbe 
prisoner  were  Duteh  officers.  The  Dutch  reir 
admiral,  who  took  on  himeelf  the  part  of  pro- 
seeuter,  forget  himself  so  fhr  as  to  aecose  tbe 
Judg;es  of  partiality.  When  at  length,  oo  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Torrington  wss  pro- 
neuncMl  not  guilty,  many  who  had  recently 
cLsmoared  for  hia  blood  eeemed  to  be  well 
pleased  with  his  aequittaL  He  retanied  te 
London  f^ee,  and  witb  his  sword  by  his  nde. 
As  bis  yacht  went  up  the  Thames,  every  ship 
wliich  he  passed  saluted  him.  He  took  hie  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  veatored  te 
present  himself  at  court.  But  most  of  the  peecs 
looked  coldly  on  him:  William  would  not  etc 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dimiiiiweri  from  ths 
serviee.{ 


t^SB  CUtora  to  tha  Statai OaMcal,  Not. U (»),  1«M> 
The  Xarl  of  Torringten'a  apeeeh  to  the  Uonie  of  Co^ 
mona,  1710.  *^ 

{Burnet, iter, 68;  Ta«  GttieM  to  tta  UatwileiMd, 
Not.  aO  (Deo.  1),  Deo.  0  (IS),  12  <2^  IS  ()1S),  ISSO;  Aa  im- 
partial Account  of  eome  remarkable  ftaeagei  bi  tbe  ua 
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Thwn  wv  «Mth«r  MbjMt  aho«t  irkiA  no 
Tote  WM  passed  by  either  of  the  Howes,  but 
•boat  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  tj^t  some 
nerimonions  diseaseion  took  plaee  in  both.  The 
Whigs,  though  mvoh  less  violent  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  oould  not  patiently  see  Caer- 
marthea  as  nearly  prime  minister  as  any  Eng- 
lish snbjeot  conld  be  under  a  prince  of  William's 
eharacter.  Though  no  man  had  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  dian  the  Lord 
President*  though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  ftom 
a  connterrBvolntion,  his  old  enemies  would  not 
believe  that  he  had  from  bis  heart  renounoed 
those  arbitfargr  dootrinea  for  whieh  he  had  onoe 
baen  lealena,  or  that  he  oenld  bear  true  aliegi- 
anoe  to  a  government  aprnng  from  resistanee. 
Through  the  last  sis  months  of  1690  he  was 
netcilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes  he  was  King 
Thomes  and  sometimes  Tom  the  Tyrant.*  Wil- 
liam was  adjured  not  to  go  to  the  Continent 
leaving  his  worst  enemy  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
Queen.  Haliiax,  who  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  been  ungenerously  and  nn^ratehilly  per^ 
aeented  by  the  Whigs,  waa  now  mentioned  by 
them  with  respeot  and  vegret:  for  he  was  the 
npemy  of  their  enemy.f  The  faoe,  the  figure, 
tbe  bodily  inftrmities  of  Caeimarthen,  were 
ndiouled.t  Those  daaUngs  with  the  Frenoh 
Court  in  whieh,  twelve  yeacs  before,  he  had, 
rather  by  his  misferftnna  than  by  his  Ihult,  been 
impUoated,  were  represented  in  the  most  odious 
eolours.  He  was  repreaehed  with  his  impeaeh- 
ment  and  his  impiisonmsBt.  Once,  it  was  said, 
hm  had  escaped :  but  vengMmce  might  still  over- 
take him;  and  London  might  e^jey  the  long 
deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  the  eld  traitor  flung 
off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  riband  whioh  he  dia- 
giaeed.  All  the  members  of  hia  ISunily,  wife, 
aon,  dangbtars,  were  assailed  with  savage  in- 
weotive  and  eootemptoeus  sarcasm. i  All  who 
were  supposed  to  be  closely  oonneeted  with  him 
by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this 
nbnse ;  and  none  had  so  large  a  portion  as  Low- 
ther.  The  li»etiag  ind&eated  by  these  aaitirea 
waa  strong  among  the  Whigs  in  Parliament. 
Several  of  them  ddibevated  on  a  plan  of  attack, 
nnd  were  in  hopes  that  they  should  be  able  to 
raise  such  a  sfeorm  as  wonld  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affskk  It 
ahould  seem  that,  at  this  time,  his  inflaenee  in 
the  royal  closet  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been. 
Godolphin,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  ^ould  not 
control,  but  whose  financial  idciil  had  been 
greatly  missed  dnrieg  the  soeuner,  waa  breaght 
back  to  the  Treasury,  and  made  First  Commis- 
sioner. Lowther,  who  was  the  Lord  President'a 
own  men,  still  sate  at  the  board*  bat  no  longer 

TiM  PfersUs  of  tlM  Bearbiltliif  .  16M  $  Th«  Eari  of  Ibr- 
rlPCton's  SpMcb  to  the  Houae  of  OMSmoa^  1710.  Thttt 
Tbrrinicton  ww  ooldlj  reociTed  by  Um  peers  1  leumad  from 
sa  wdelo  In  the  KottdM  Ordioariee  ot  February  G,  1691, 


•  la  <ne  Wkig  laapooB  of  thia  yiar  SM  theee  UnM  t 
«D«fU,  wo  tlunibt,  laeaeoded  Soul, 

When  WQUam  foee  on  Jonee't  ftU; 
Bat  now  King  ThoDue  gOTerna  aU." 
In  taofbor  are  tbeae  Unee  v 

'*  When  Charles  did  seem  to  fin  the  thvone. 
This  tyrant  Tom  made  Kngland  groan." 
AttdidMiv: 

<*  YoriuMre  Ton  wae  raie'd  to  bononr, 
Bor  what  eaa^  no  creature  knew ; 
He  waa  fiUae  to  the  royal  donor, 
And  iriU  b^  the  same  to  you." 


presided  there.  It  fs  trae  that  tlicre  was  not 
then  such  a  difference  as  there  now  is  between 
the  First  Lord  and  his  collesfrues.  Still  the 
change  was  important  and  signifloant.  Marlbo- 
rough, whom  Caermartben  disliked,  was,  fn 
military  affairs,  not  less  trusted  than  Godolphin 
in  financial  affairs.  The  seals  which  Shrews- 
bury had  resigne<l  in  the  summer  had  ever  since 
been  lying  in  William's  secret  drawer.  The  Lord 
President  probably  expected  that  he  should  be 
consulted  before  they  were  given  away ;  but  he 
was  disappointed.  Sidney  was  sent  for  fW>m 
Ireland ;  and  the  seals  were  delivered  to  him. 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Lord  President 
received  of  this  important  appointment  was  not 
made  in  a  manner  likely  to  sooth  his  feelings. 
*'  Did  you  meet  the  new  Secretary  of  State  going 
ont?"  said  William.  «*No,  Sir,"  answered  the 
Lord  President;  <*I  met  nobody  but  my  Lord 
Sidney."  *»He  is  the  new  Secretary,"  said 
William.  «•  He  will  do  till  I  find  a  fit  man ;  and 
he  will  be  quite  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  I 
find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  person  that  I  could 
put  In  wonld  think  himself  ill  used  if  I  were  to 
put  him  out."  If  William  had  said  alt  that  was 
in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  hnve  added  that 
Sidney,  though  not  a  great  orator  or  statesman, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  English  politicians  who 
oould  be  as  entirely  trusted  as  Bentinck  oip 
Znleatefat.  Caermartben  Hstened  with  a  bitter 
smile.  It  was  new,  he  afterwards  said,  to  see 
a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  ae 
a  footman  was  placed  in  a  bor  at  the  theatre, 
Bserely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters 
oame.  Bui  this  Jest  was  a  cover  for  eerlona 
mortification  and  alarm.  The  situation  of  th« 
piime  minister  was  unpleasant  and  even  peri)* 
one ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power  wonld  pro* 
bably  have  been  short,  had  not  fortune,  just  at 
this  mossent,  put  it  In  his  power  to  oonfonnd 
his  adversaries  by  rsnUaring  a  great  service  to 
the  state.  I 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  ba 
oooplately  erashad.  The  viotoiy  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  irresistible  explosion  of  patriotic  feeKag 
piodnead  bj  the  appeaianee  of  Touwille's  fleet 
on  the  ooast  of  Devonshire,  had  cowed  tha 
boldest  champions  of  hereditafy  right.  Most 
of  the  chief  plotters  passed  some  weeks  in  oo»« 
finemsot  or  in  eoneealment.  Bttt»  widely  as  the 
ramifioationa  of  the  eonsplraoy  had  extended^ 
only  one  traitor  suffered  the  punishment  of  hi* 
erima.  This  was  a  man  namsd  Oodft«y  Cress, 
who  kept  an  inn  on  the  beach  near  Rye,  and 
wk>,  when  die  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  had  given  information  to  Tourvllle* 
When  it  appeared  that  this  solitary  example  waa 

t  A  Whig  poet  eomiwrea  tlie  two  Marqnes^ea.  as  they 
wore ctbm.  eaUad,«iid  gives  Qeor«e  the  praierenee  ofer 

"  If  a  MarqneH  needf  mnst  steer  oa, 
Take  a  better  In  hi»«tead, 


Who  will  in  yonr 
4.nd  haa  &r  a  wiaer  head. 

t '<  A  thin.  iUastoMd  gbaat  that  1 

f  <*  Let  him  with  hU  blue  ritamd  be 
Tied  eloae  up  to  the  fcalknra  tree ; 
For  my  lady  a  cart:  and  I'd  contrire  it. 
Her  dandog  eon  ftnd  heir  ihoidd  drire  It" 

1  Af  to  the  derifcni  of  the  Whign  aKainrt  Caermarthen, 
Me  Bnmet.  ii.  68.  e9.  and  a  vvrr  rignlflrant  protect  In  the 
Lords*  Jonroalii.  Ortober  3U,  1(590.  As  to  the  r(>1ailona  be- 
tween Caermartben  and  Ondolphin.  fwe  Oodolphia'a  lelttf 
to*ll^  illiaia,  dated  March  'M>,  1091,  In  Dalrymple. 
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thotigbt  snffieieiit,  irlieii  the  dtngtr  of  inTmsi^m 
wu  over,  wboa  the  popular  enthuaium  «XGited 
bjr  that  danger  had  subsided,  when  the  leni^ 
of  the  governmeot  had  permitted  some  oonepi* 
rators  to  leave  their  prisons  and  had  encouraged 
others  to  venture  out  of  tbeir  Itidingplaoes,  the 
faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  stunned 
began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  Tbe 
old  traitors  again\  mustered  at  the  old  haunts, 
exohanged  significant  looks  and  eager  whispers, 
and  drew  from  their  pockets  libels  on  the  Court 
of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk  and  lemon 
juice  from  the  Court  of  Sai^t  Qermains.  Pres- 
ton, Dartmouth^  Clarendon,  Penn,  were  among 

^  the  most  busy.  With  them  was  leagued  the 
nonjuring  Bitthop  of  £Iy,  who  was  still  permit- 
ted by  tbe  govemment  to  re.side  in  the  palace, 
now  no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a 
short  time  before,  called  heaven  to  witness  that 
he  detested  the  thought  of  inviting  foreigners  to 
invade  England.  One  good  opportunity  had 
been  lost ;  but  another  was  at  hand,  and  must 
not  be  suffered  to  escape.  The  usurper  would 
soon  be  again  out  of  Kngland.    The  admioistr^ 

*  tiom  would  soon  be  again  confided  to  a  weak 
woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which 
was  closing  had  certainly  .been  unlucky ;  bat 
that  which  was  about  to  oommence  might  be 
more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jaco- 
bites was  held.*  The  sense  of  the  assembly, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  Protestants,  was 
that  aometliing  ought  to  he  attempted,  but  that 
tbe  difficulties  were  great  None  ventured  to 
reoommead  that  James  should  come  over  «n- 
Moompanied  by  regular  troops.  Yet  all,  taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  preoeding  summer, 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  sight  of  French  uniforms  and  standards  on 
Bnglish  ground.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  which 
would,  it  waa  hoped,  conduce  both  James  and 
Lewis  that  a  restoration  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
France, — such  was  the  substance  of  this  re- 
mackahle  dooament,*«-iDlght  possibly  make  the 
island  a  htvp  of  ruins,  but  never  a  sul^eet  pro- 
vince, it  was  hardly  poestble  for  any  person, 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  the 
savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which 
men  of  all  classes,  sects  and  factions  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  foreign  potentate  who  should 
attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force  of 
arms.  Nor  coald  England  be  governed  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  country.  There  were  five  mil- 
lions of  Protestants  in  the  realm :  there  w«re 
x^ot  a  hundred  thousand  Papists:  that  such  a 
minority  should  keep  down  such  a  minority  was 
physically  impossible ;  and  to  physical  impossi- 
bility all  other  considerations  must  give  way. 
James  would  therefore  do  well  to  take  without 
delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  reso- 
lution to  protect  the  established  religion.  Un- 
happily every  letter  which  arrived  flrom  France 
conuined  something  tending  to  irritate  feelings 
which  it  was  most  desirable  to  sooth.  Stories 
were  every  where  current  of  slights  offered  at 
8aint  Germains  to  Protestants  who  had  given 
the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by  following  into 


*  My  aceouDt  of  this  oonvplmey  la  chiefly  takon  from  the 
evldtfnoe,  oml  and  dc^cumentary.  which  was  produced  on 
the  trial  of  th«  oooapixaton.    Bee  alM  Burnet,  ii.  09,  70, 


bani^menta  master  sealoasfbr  aHiKb  wVieh 
was  not  tbeir  own.     The  edicts  which  had  been 
issued  o^inst  the  Huguenots  might  perhaps 
have  been  justified  by  tiie  anarchical  opinions 
and  practices  of  these  sectariee:  but  it  was  the 
height  of  injustice  and  of  inhospltality  to  put 
those  edicts  in  force  sgaloet  men  who  bsd  betm 
driven  from  their  country  solely  on  aeeouut  tif 
their  attachment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Kin/^. 
Surely  sons  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had, 
in  obedience  to  her  teaching,  sacrificed. all  that 
they  most  prised  on  earth  to  tbe  royal  cause, 
ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  from 
assembling  in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate 
her  rites  and  to  receive  her  consolations.    An 
announcement  that  Lewis  had,  at  the  reqeest 
of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  tbeir  national  forms  woqM 
be  the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt    That 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  eariy  In  the  spring. 
A  French  force  must  undoubtedly  accompanj 
His  Majesty.     But  he  must  declare  that  be 
brought  that  foroe  only  for  the  defence  of  hw 
person  and  for  the  protection  of  his  loring  sub- 
jects, and  that,  as  soon  as  the  tbreign  oppressors 
had  been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers  shoaM 
be  dismissed.     He  must  also  promise  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  roust  refer  all  the  points 
which  had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  Us 
people  to  the  decision  of  a  ParKament. 

It  was  determined  that  Preeton  should  csny 
to  Saint  Oermalns  the  resolutions  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  conspirators.  John  Asfaton,  a  pe^ 
son  who  had'  been  olei^  of  the  closet  to  Mary 
of  Modena  when  ehe  was  on  the  throne,  and 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  family,  undertook  to  procure  the  means 
of  conveyance,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged  the 
co-operation  of  a  hotheaded  young  Jacobite 
named  Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a 
serrice  of  eome  hasard  was  to  be  rendered  to 
the  good  eattse. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  London  a 
vessel  the  owner  of  which  was  not  scmpuloos 
about  the  use  for  which  it  might  be  wanted. 
Ashton  and  Elliot  were  introduceld  to  tbe  master 
of  a  smack  named  tbe  James  and  Elizabeth. 
The  Jaoobite  agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers, 
and  talked  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
might  be  got  by  a  single  lucky  trip  to  Fnsee 
and  back  agun.  A  bargidn  was  struck :  a  six- 
pence was  broken;  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a 
packet  containing  several  important  papers. 
Among  these  was  a  list  of  the  English  fleet  fnr- 
nished  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communica- 
tion with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
a  minute  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  Heads  of  a  Declaration  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  landing.  There  were  also  six  or 
seven  letters  fh»m  persons  of  note  in  tiie  Jaco- 
bite party.  Most  of  these  letters  were  parables, 
but  parables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  un- 
riddle. One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law. 
There  was  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  soon 
recover  his  estate.    The  new  landlord  was  a 

and  the  lUb  of  Jamea,  II.  441.  Karebsna  LuttmU  re»tfk« 
that  no  Roman  OathoUe  appeared  to  have  bean  adisitlM 
to  the  copsnitattoni  of  the  oon«pImtoi«. 
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Nhrd  nwi,  vd  h^  Ml  the  firaehoWets  imainst 
Ixim.  A  Uttlo  mattar  would  redeem  tho  whole 
property.  The  opiaioa^  of  Um  best  oounsel 
were  ia  Mr.  Jacksoa's  faToar.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  that  he  should  himself  appear  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  final  hearing  ought  to 
be  before  the  close  of  Easter  Term.  Other 
writers  affected  the  style  of  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  a  6argo  of  the 
right  sort.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
old  firm  would  soon  form  profitable  connections 
with  houses  with  which  it  had  hitherto  had  no 
^  dealings.  This  yras  evidently  an  allusion  to  the 
.discontented  Whigs.  But,  it  was  added,  the 
shipments  must  not  be  delayed.  Nothing  was 
m  dangerous  as  to  overstsy  the  market.  If  the 
expected  goods  did  not  arrive  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  the  whole  profit  of  the  year  would  be 
lo.<it.  As  to  details,  entire  reliance  might  be 
plnced  on  the  excellent  factor  who  was  going 
over.  Clarendon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
matchmaker.  There  was  great  -hope  that  the 
business  which  he  had  been  negotiating  would 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  marriage 
portion  would  be  well  secured.  "Your  rela- 
tions," he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  his  recent  con- 
finement, "  have  been  very  hard  on  me  this  last 
summer.  Yet,  as  soon  as  I  could  go  safely 
abroad,  I  pursued  the  business."  Catharine 
Sedley  entrusted  Preston  with  a  letter  in  which, 
without  allegory  or  circumlocution,  she  bom- 
plained  that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter 
to  support,  and  begged  very  hard  for  money. 
But  the  two  most  important  despatches  were 
from  Bishop  Turner.  They  were  directed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Redding :  but  the  language  was  such 
as  it  ^oold  be  thought  abject  in  any  gentleman 
to  hold  except  to  royalty.  The  Bishop  assured 
their  Mnjesties  that  he  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,  that  he  earnestly  wished  for  a  great 
occasion  to  prove  his  zeal,  and  that  he  would 
no  more  swerve  from  his  duty  to  them  than 
renounce  his  hope  of  heaven.  He  added,  in 
phraseology  metaphorical  indeed,  but  perfectly 
intelligible,  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  several 
of  the  nonjuring  prelates,  and  especially  of  San- 
croft.  "Sir,  I,  speak  in  the  plural," — these 
are  the  words  of  the  letter  to  James, — "  because 
I  write  my  elder  brother's  sentiments  as  well 
as  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  oar  family."  The 
letter  to  Mary  of  Modena  is  to  the  same  effect. 
**  I  say  this  in  behalf  of  my  elder  brother,  and 
the  rest  of  my  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  from 
myself."* 

All  the  letters  with  which  Preston  was  charged 
referred  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  to  him  for 
fuller  information.  He  carried  with  him  minutes 
in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  to  converse  with  his  master  and  with 
the  ministers  of  Lewis.  These  minutes  though 
concise  and  desultory,  can  for  the  most  part  be 
interpreted  without  difficulty.  The  vulnerable 
points  of  the  coast  are  mentioned.  Gosport  is 
defended  only  by  palisades.  The  garrison  of 
Portsmouth  is  small.  The  French  fleet  ought 
to  be  out  in  April,  and  to  fight  before  the  Dutch 
are  in  the  Channel.     There  are  a  few  broken 


words  clearly  importiag  that  some  9t  least  of 
the  nonjuring  bishops,  when  thoy^eclare<1,   ' 
before  God,  that  they  abhorred  the  thought  of 
inviting  the  French  over,  were  dissembling,  f 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  Preston's 
departure.  But  the  owner  of  the  James  and 
Elizabeth  had  conceived  a  suspicion  that  the 
expedition  for  which  his  smack  had  been  hired 
was  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial 
nature.  It  occurred  to  him  that  more  might  be 
made  by  informing  against  his  passengers  than 
by  conveying  them  safely.  Intelligence  of  what 
was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Iiord  President 
No  intelligence  could  be  more  welcome  to  him.  _ 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  in  his~ 
power  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  government  which '  his  enemies  had 
accused  him  of  betraying.  He  took  his  mea- 
sures with  his  usual  energy  and  dexterity.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile, 
and  somewhat  eccentric  young  man,  was  fqud 
of  the  sea,  lived  much  among  sailors,  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of  marvellous 
speed.  This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  trusty  officer  named 
Billop,  and  was  sent  down  the  river,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year 
1690,  Preston,  Ash  ton  and  Elliot  went  on  board 
of  their  smack  near  the  Tower.  They  were  in 
^  great  dread  lest  they  should  be  stopped  and 
searched,  ei^er  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off 
Woolwich,  or  by  the  guard  posted  at  the  block- 
house of  Gravesend.  But,  when  they  had 
passed  both  frigate  and  blockhonse  without 
being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose :  their  appe* 
tite  became  keen:  they  unpacked  a  hamper 
well  stored  with  roast  beef,  mince  pies,  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  sitting  down  to 
their  Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  a  vessel  from  Tilbury  was  flying 
through  the  water  after  them.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark  hol« 
among  the  gravel  which  was  the  ballast  of  their 
smack,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Billop,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  party,  came  on  board. 
The  hatches  were  taken  up :  the  conspirators 
were  arrested ;  and-  their  clothes  were  strictly 
examined.  Preston,  in  his  agitation,  had 
dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal  and  tb» 
packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  seal 
was  discovered  where  it  had  fallen.  Ashton, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  papers,  snatched 
them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them :  but  they 
were  soon  found  in  his  bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  cor^ 
rupt  Billop.  They  called  for  wine,  pledged  him, 
praised  his  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  and  as- 
sured him  that,  if  he  would  accompany  them, 
nay,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of  paper 
fall  overboard  into  the  Thames,  his  fortune^ 
would  be  made.  The  tide  of  affairs,  they  said, 
was  on  the  turn :  things  could  not  go  on  for 
ever  as  they  had  gone  on  of  late ;  and.it  yas  in 
the  captain's  power  to  be  as  great  and  as  rich 
as  he  could  desire.  Billop,  though  courteous, 
was  inflexible.     The  conspirators  bedame  sen* 


*  Tbe  KODQlnenets  at  thete  letters  wm  once  oonteeted  on 
Tery  frivolone  gronndB.  But  the  letter  of  Tamer  to  8im> 
ctoft,  which  Is  amoofr  the  T»nner  peperi  In  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  which  will  Tie  ibnnd  in  the  Life  of  Ken  hy  a 
Layman,  mxut  eunviaoe  the  xaoit  Incndulous. 


fThe  wordi  are  these:  "The  Modefit  Inqnlry— The 
Biyhops'  Answer^Not  the  chilling  of  them—Bat  the 
satlsfvlng  of  frlenda."  The  Modest  Inquliy  was  tbe 
pamphlet  whioh  hinted  at  DewltUng. 


SfiO 


HISTdRT  OF  EKGLAND. 


Btble  tliatili«tr  nt6k»  vere  in  immiaeiit  dani^er. 
The  emergency  brought  out  stronglj  the  true 
characters  of  all  the  three,  characters  which, 
bat  for  such  an  emergency,  might  have  remained 
for  eyer  unknown.  Preston  had  always  been 
reputed  a  highspirited  and  gallant  gentleman : 
but  the  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gal- 
lows altogether  unmanned  him.  Elliot  stormed 
and  blasphemed,  vowed  that,  if  he  erer  got 
free,  he  would  be  reyenged,  and,  with  horrible 
imprecations,  called  on  the  thunder  to  strike  the 
yacht,  and  on  London  Bridge  to  fall  in  and  crush 
her.  AshtoD  alone  behaved  with  manly  firm- 
ness. 

Late  in  the  eveain^  the  yacht  reached  White- 
hall Stairs ;  and  the^risoners.  strongly  guarded, 
were  conducted  to  the  Secretary's  office.  The 
papers  which  had  been  found  in  Ashton's  bosom 
were  inspected  that  night  by  Nottingham  and 
Gaermarthen,  and  were,  on  the  following  mom- 
ingi  put  by  Gaermarthen  into  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a 
plot  had  been  detected,  that  the  messengers 
whom  the  adherents  of  James  bad  sent  to  solieit 


the  bdp  of  an  invmding  anny  froti  Fraaee  had 
been  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  vigilant  and 
energetic  Lord  President,  and  that  documentary 
evidence,  which  might  affect  the  lives  of  sobm 
great  men.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  goven- 
ment  The  Jacobites  were  tenrorstricken :  the 
clamour  of  the  Whigs  against  Gaermarthen  was 
suddenly  hushed;  and  the  Session  ended  in 
perfect  harmony.  On  the  fifth  of  January  the 
King  thanked  the  flousee  for  their  support,  and 
assured  them  that  he  would  not  grant  awaj  any 
forfeited  pro|>«rty  in  Ireland  till  they  should 
reassemble.  He  alluded  to  the  plot  which  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  friends  of  England  would  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  be  less  acUve  or  less  firmly  united  than 
her  enemies.  He  then  sifi^ified  his  pleason 
that  the  Parliament  should  n<iyoiim.  On  ths 
following  day  he  set  out,  attended  by  a  splen- 
did train  of  nobles,  for  the  Congress  at  the 
Hague.* 


•  Lordf*  and  OMamonfl'  Jooraals.  Jan.  i,  ISM-l*  Lootai 
Gaittte,  Jan.  8. 
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THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


A^jmtloii  Bill;  Iwmglit  Into  tbe  Honne  of  Oomnions,  1T0. 
lU  proTlRloD*.  171.  Tynnnj  of  Its  laiit  dftOM.  171. 
Thrown  oat,  172.  Another  AhJnration  Bill  introduced 
Into  the  Hoom  of  Lonln,  172.  Its  proTlaionB,  172.  The 
btn  eoimnftted,  btrt  neTer  reportml.  173. 

▲ddiaoo.  Jowph;  lel^noe  to,  30,  note. 

Admlmlty;  under  the  control  of  James  IIm  4.  Tta  admi- 
nistration confided  to  a  board,  6w  A  new  OommisMon  of, 
lsmi«d,  165. 

Aldrlch,  Bean  of  Cbristchnreh ;  one  of  the  KrrToslastieal 
CommL<sloners,  U1.  TIU  charaHer  and  abtlitiefl.  141. 
Ahrants  himself  ftom  the  meetings  of  the  Oommisdon, 
142.  . 

AUe^nce,  Oath  of:  required  of  the  memhers  of  both 
Hoospt.  10,  2S.  IMwnKidons  on  the  Mil  ft>r  settling  the 
oaths  of,  SO.    See  Oath  of  Alletditnce. 

Alexander  Tin.,  Pope;  hts  aecpwdon  to  the  Papal  chair, 
182.  ReftiMS  to  acknowledge  the  bishops  appointed  by 
Lewis  XIY.  in  France.  132. 

Aleop.  Vincent;  his  seal  In  ftiToar  of  the  dispensing 
power.  22. 

Amsterdam:  puUie  rqfoklngs  at,  on  the  accession  of  WI1« 
Ham  and  Mary,  1. 

AnjTUs,  Enrl  of;  raises  the  Gameitmlan  rsffhnent,  102. 

Annandale;  excesses  of  the  Corenanters  In,  76. 

Annaadale,  Karl  of;  Joins  the  Gnb  of  BdlnburKh,  89. 
Absents  himself  firom  tbe  command  of  his  regiment  at 
the  bRttle  of  Kiniecmnkle,  100.  His  regiment  routed, 
107.  Proceeds  with  Montfcomerj  and  Ross  to  London, 
200.  Returns  to  Edinbnnrh.  204}.  Promises  made  to  him 
bj  Mary  of  Modena,  210.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  and 
hecomcA  a  Willlamlte  a^aln,  210.  Retires  to  Bath,  211. 
Brought  up  to  liondon  by  a  warrant,  211. 

Anne,  me  PrlncetR  (afterwards  Qunen);  InrlTlllty  of  Wll- 
linm  ITT.  to  hmr,  lA.  Glres  birth  to  a  son.  William  Duke 
cf  Gloucester,  110.  The  Klnir  sets  as  sponsor  at  the 
baptism^llO.  Annuities  granted  to  her.  168.  Not  on 
jjoM  terths  with  the  KInjr  and  Queen,  168.    ITerstu- 

fiidlty,  160.  Her  lbndne«R  Ihr  Tiiidy  M.trlborough,  169. 
ler  bigotry,  160.  Boundless  InHuence  of  the  Chnrchllls 
orer  her,  170.  A  Prinee»i's  party  formed  In  Parliament, 
170.  Annoyance  of  the  Quoen  st  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess,  170.  An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
pettled  on  her,  170.  Renewal  of  her  fHendshlp  with  the 
Queen.  170. 

Anne's  Bounty,  Queen ;  Ibunded  by  the  pefeTwaaoe  of 
Bbbop  Burnet,  24 

Antrim ;  migration  of  the  people  of,  to  Londonderry,  48. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Mardonnell,  Earl  of:  his  march  to 
occupy  liondondcrxy,  43.  Refused  admittance  by  the 
eitiieos,  43.  Retires  to  Ooleralne,  43.  Ula  shara  in  tbe 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 

Apocrypha;  dlseusvkms  respecting  the,  147. 

Appln.  Stewarts  of  95. 

Apprentices;  the  thirteen,  of  Londondenj,  48. 

Arhutus;  the.  In  Kerry.  41. 

Airhiteeture:  the.  of  Hampton  Court  17.  A  ihTourlte 
Amusement  of  William  in~  17.  Wren's  additions  to.  17. 

Argyte.  Earl  of  (flither  of  Earl  Archibald);  his  ambltiou 
and  infl nonce  among  the  clan  of  the  Campbells,  94.  His 
son  Arehlhald.  04.    His  grandson.  81,  95. 

Ar«y1e,  Archibald,  Earl  of;  his  defeat  of  the  confederacy 
Ihrmad  against  him,  94.  Drlren  into  exile.  94.  Ilia  re* 
turn,  rebellion  and  execution,  94.    His  son,  81, 95. 

Argyle,  Earl  of  (son  of  Karl  Archibald) ;  presents  himself 
mt  the  CouTention  In  Edinburgh.  81.  Appointed  one  of 
the  Oomm1s!*ionors  to  carry  the  instrument  of  gorern- 
aaent  of  tbe  Scotch  Convention  to  London,  87.  Returns 
to  Scotland  and  claims  his  title  and  estates,  95.  Em- 
powered by  William  III.  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains 
mr  the  «prTloe  of  tbe  Grown,  95.  Alarm  of  tbe  adjacent 
•Utftalas,96.    Bh dtffienllgr tn gatbaring bla eUa,  102. 


Argyleshire;  posaewlons  of  the  MQMdonilds  in  tha^  91 

Armada;  the  Spanish,  19. 

Armlnianlem ;  leaning  of  tbe  High  Churdi  party  totrardl^ 
29. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  case  examined  Inr  the  Houst 
of  Commons,  158.  Uls  flight  and  arrest  at  Ley  den,  158. 
His  dautrhter,  158.  His  execution,  158.  Appearance  of 
his  daughter  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  aemand  Ten- 
geance,  159. 

Army;  its  discontent  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  2.  Causes  of  this,  2.  Its  alarming  conduct  In 
Tarlous  placea,  2.  Dlsaffectkm  of  Its  SootUsh  corps,  12, 
18.  TheJ-eTolt  suppressed,  18.  Tbe  first  Mutiny  Bill,  13. 
No  standing  army  under  the  Plantsgenets  dbd  Stnarts, 
13.  ATerslon  of  cTery  party  in  the  state  to  a  standing 
army,  14.  Its  malad9tlnlstratlon  during  the  reigns  <a 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  19.  The  army  of  James  IL 
disbanded  by  orde^  of  Ferersham,  80.  State  of  tha 
English  Omimlasarlat,  127.  VlUan  y  of  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Schomberg,  161. 
State  of  that  of  William  III.,  188. 

Army.  Highland.    See  Highlanders 

Army,  Iri^h;  its  namericd  force  under  lyroonnel.  48. 
Low  station  of  many  of  the  officers,  46.  Small  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  46.  The  army  of  James  11..  125.  Tha 
scandalous  Inofildency  of  his  (hot  soldiers,  175.  Its  con- 
dition at  the  Uttle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  tbe  clensy  rellered 
ftom  the  necessity  of  subscribing.  29. 

Articles;  Lords  of  &e,  of  the  Scottish  Pftrllament,  104. 

Asbton,  John.  218.    Arrested,  219. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  (Thureh  of  Scotland,  214.  Letter 
from  WUliam  to  the,  214.    Its  answer,  214. 

Athanaslan  Creed ;  diseusied  by  tha  Ecclesiastical  Oommi» 
sioners.  142. 

Athol;  Blair  Castle  at,  105.  Troubles  in,  104.  Jsooblts 
leaning  of  the  men  of,  105.  Their  raTages  in  Argyle,  105. 
Called  to  arms  by  two  leaden,  106.  They  Join  tbe  camp 
at  Blair,  110. 

Athoi.  Marquess  of;  supported  b7  the  Jacobites  at  tbo 
Scottish  CouTentfous.  81.  His  anilities  and  dishonoufw 
able  character,  81.  His  part  In  the  Jacobite  transaetloui 
with  Dundee,  88.  His  tardiness  and  Its  results,  84.  Re* 
Itises  to  Tote  on  the  reaolutfon  that  James  had  fbrfrlted 
bis  erown.  85.  His  power  in  tbe  Highlands,  104-106, 
His  fliltbless  cbaraster,  106.  Distrusted  by  both  Jacobites 
and  Wllliamltea,  1061   Steals  away  fh>m  Scotland  and 


Chomn 


settles  at  Bath,  105. 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Baron,  7. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  160. 

Attainder,  Act  of;  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  Jame« 
n.,  64.  ReTersal  of  attainders  In  the  first  Pftrllamant 
of  Willfaun  and  Mazy,  115. 

AuTerquerane;  appointed  Master  of  tbo  Horse,  8.  His 
courage,  8.  Accompanies  William  to  the  siege  of  Lfan^ 
i^k,202. 

Atsux,  the  Count  of;  His  character  and  sMIItles,  60. 
Chosen  as  ambassador  to  accompany  James  11.  to  Ire- 
land, 60.  His  instruetlons.  50.  Sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  52.  Supports  the  Irish  party,  which  desires  to 
be  placed  under  the  government  c^  Fmnce,  54.  Hli 
dislike  of  Melfort,  54.  Accompanies  the  King  to  Ulster, 
64.  He  begs  the  King  to  return  to  Dublin.  55.  Leaves 
the  King,  and  retraces  bis  steps  to  DuUIn,  55.  Remon- 
strates with  .Tames  to  abstain  from  openly  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  63.  Persuades  the  Kins 
not  to  allow  Irish  Protentants  to  possess  arms,  66.  In 
character  compared  with  that  of  Count  Rosen,  60.  His 
atrocious  advice  to  James,  125.  His  counsel  rejected, 
125.  His  opinion  of  the  Irish  troops.  125.  His  astonish- 
ment at  the  eneray  of  the  Irish  on  tbe  news  of  the  land- 
log  of  tile  Ba^iab,  128.    HI*  a4)«ntk»s  to  Jaaai  tn 
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prohibit  mRrmadln^  In*  the  Trlfib  Infuntry.  175.  Rermtled 
to  Vnnce,  176.  Steads  a  translaUoa  of  Penn'f  letter  to 
James  to  Lewlit,  177. 

Austria;  her  aUiaoce  with  Snglaad  in  the  great  coali- 
tion. 37. 

Ayleebary,  Earl  of;  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegianoe  to  William 
111.,  10.     Ills  traitorous  conduct.  177. 

Ayrshire;  disturbances  of  the  CoTcnanten  In,  75.  The 
Covenantors  from,  called  to  arms  in  £<linbur((h,  91. 

Balier.  Major  Henry;  calls  the  people  of  Londonderry  to 
arms,  57.  Appiiiuted  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
68.    Dies  of  fever.  ()8. 

Balcarras,  Colin  Undi^ay,  Earl  of;  his  station  and  charartcr, 
80.  Meets  James  II.  at  Whitf'hall.  f*i.  Greets  WilHiim 
at  St  James's,  80.    lli.4  wife^s  relationship  to  Willizim. 

80.  Returns  to  Scotland,  81.  Prevails  on  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Bdinbnrgh  for  King  Janie^, 

81,  82.  Applies  to  the  Ooovciiti-m  fir  a.^slstance,  83. 
Arrested  and  imprlsnned  in  the  Tol booth,  97.  His  per- 
jury. 207.  Ilifl  uiortiflcatiou  at  flodluic  his  name  not  even 
inentioued  in  the  letter  of  Mary  of  .Modena  to  the  dub, 
210. 

Balfbnr^fi  redment,  lOflL    Broken  and  their  chief  killed  at 

KiUlfcrankle,  1U7. 
Ballenacb,  Stewart  of;  summons  the  d»n  Athol  !br  King 

James,  103. 
Balllitcarrig,  Castle  of;  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Bnnis- 

kllleners,  67.  • 

Bandon ;  muster  of  the  Bnf^llshry  at,  42.     Reduced  by 

Lieutenant  General  Maeartiiy,  i8. 
^ntry  Bay;   naTal  skirmish  between  the  JSnglish  and 

French  fleets  in,  60. 
Baptismal  service;  the,  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  Com- 

nil«sionerR,  142. 
Baptists;  relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act,  2o.    Large  nnm- 

b(TS  uf,  at  the  time  of  the  lievolutioa^  29. 
Bariilon:  end  oC  his  political  career,  60.    His  death,  50. 
Batavian  ft^ration ;  joins  the  groat  eoalition,  37.    Mani- 

fetito  of,  declaring  war  against  France,  3S. 
Bat«*s.  27. 

Bavaria;  Elector  ot  occupies  Cologne,  131. 
Baxter.  Ittchard.  27.    Charitable  sentiments  expressed  by 

him  before  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegianoe  and  Supre- 
macy, 27. 
Bavonet;  improved  by  General  Haekay,  110-111. 
Btsnchy  Hmd :  battle  of.  183. 
Baatoun,  Cardinal,  82. 
BMufort,  Henrr  Somerset,  Duke  of;  takes  tiie  Oath  of 

Allegiance  to  William  ill.,  10.    Entertains  King  William 

at  Badminton,  204. 
Beaumont;  commands  Us  legiment  at  the  battle  of  the 

Boyne,  188. 
Bercaria,  27. 
Bolfkst;  iU  present  condition  compared  with  that  at  the 

time  of  the  Revolution,  186.    Landing  of  William  III. 

at,  1 85.    Joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  liis  arrival,  185.    The 

castle  of  the  Chichesters  at,  185. 
Belhaven.  I^rd;  commands  a  regiment  at  Kllllecrankie, 

106.    His  gallantry  in  the  batUe,  107. 
Beltnrbet:  action  between  the  KnnlskUleners  and  Roman 

Catholics  at,  67. 
Bent  ham,  Jeremy,  26. 
Benttnck  (aftorwsnls  Earl  of  Portland);  appointed  Groom 

of  the  Itole  to  William  III.,  8. 
Berry,  Ueutenant  Colonel;  sent  to  the  asidstanoe  of  the 

Bnniskilleners,  72.    Sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  tlie  Osatle 

of  Cruu,  72.    Meets  Macarthy's  troops  at  Newton  But- 
ler. 72. 
Berwlek.  Dvke  of;  Ibllows  James  U.  to  Ireland,  49.  Obtains 

an  advantage  over  the  Enniskilleners,  72.    Appointed 

OoBDSander  in  Chief  of  the  Irisfarmy,  204. 
Beveridge ;  his  I«tin  sermon  baton  Convocation,  117. 
BiUop;   his  arrest  of  the  JaeoUto  conspirators  In  the 

Thames.  219. 
BIrrh,  Colonel.  10.    Ills  suiocesUons  flbr  stopping  the  revolt 


of  the  soldiery,  12-13.    His  speech  oi^  the  rallantry  of 
the  people  of  Londonderry,  67.    Opposes  the  intempor 
motion  of  Howe.  122. 


.bishops ;  scanty  attendanee  of,  at  the  eoronatlon  of  'WHlIam 


and  Mary.  36.    (See  Nonjurors.) 
Hshops,  Irish;  bill  brought 
depoi>ing  all  of  them,  68. 


Bishops,  Irish;  bill  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  ihr 


Blaekmore ;  his  Prince  Arthur  referred  to,  8,  note.  Refers 
enre  to  his  Alfred,  93.  '    * 

Blackweli  Hall,  broaddnth  of.  30. 

BUIr  Castle,  105.  Occupied  by  Stewart  of  Ballenach,  105. 
Summoned  by  Lord  Murray  to  surrender,  105.  Besieged 
by  Lord  5Iurray,  105.  IOC  Tlie  siege  raised,  106.  Held 
by  the  Highlanders  after  the  batUe  of  KUlieerankle,  109. 
Surrenders  to  Mackay.  112. 

Bolsselean;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Irish  garrison  of 
Limerick,  201. 

Boom  Hall,  near  Londonderry,  60. 

Bovderars,  the  King's  Own,  106.  Commanded  by  Lord 
Leven  at  Kiilleerankio,  106, 108. 

Beranghs,  Irish  -,  under  the  InliaeBee  of  the  Roman  Catho- 


Boyne:  beantles  of  the  Yalley  of  the,  187.  The  ftri  st 
Oldbridge,  187.    Battle  of  the,  190. 

Brandenburg;  manifesto  ot,  declaring  war  sgalmt 
Fran(^  38. 

Braedlings ;  the,  of  the  Fens,  13. 

Brest  fleet;  placed  at  the  disposal  of  James  IL,  49.  8sUf 
for  Ireland,  and  lands  James  at  KiosoJe,  50. 

Brown,  tDm ;  his  remarlu  on  the  PrcKbyteriaa  divines, 
30.  not«. 

Browning,  Mlcalah Ranter  of  the  Moun^y);  breaki  tbt 
boom  in  the  Foyle,  70.    His  death,  70. 

Buchan;  appointed  general  In  chief  of  the  Jacobites  la 
Scotland.  206.  Surprised  by  Sir  Thonuw  Livingstone^ 
and  his  nrmy  routed.  206. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  hi«  geoero^ty  to  the  Earl  of  Rocherter, 
10.  Appoin  ted  to  the  vacant  see  of  SalisbuTy.  Zi.  Uitcd 
by  the  Anglican  .priesthoocL  23.  His  cnnversstlon  with 
the  Queen  respecting  the  dutie*  of  bishops,  24.  His  Mad 
in  performing  his  duty.  24.  His  succom  in  eotaUisLiof 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  24.  His  spt^ch  in  Parliament  tot 
the  retention  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Oompreb«osi<>Q 
Act,  34.  His  endeavour  to  make  the  clergy  an  exception 
to  the  proviidons  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  of  ftfUty, 
85.  11  is  coronstJon  sermon,  36.  Kxtract  from  It  75,  nute. 
His  efforta  to  uphold  prelacy  in  Scotland,  77.  His  ir4n 
to  strike  out  the  Athauaslan  Creed  from  the  UXurgf 
altogrethcr,  142.  His  share  In  the  construction  ot  \b» 
Bill  of  Ritfhts,  150.  His  sermon  at  Dow  Church  en  Um 
ft.«t  day,  10(>.  note.  The  King's  lotarview  with  him  pr»> 
▼ious  to  hU  expeiitiou  into  Ireland^  161. 

BnH,  Captidn ;  his  description  of  the  Highlands  at  the  liiM 
of  the  Revolution,  90. 

Burton,  John  Hill;  reference  to  his  History  of  Seotltod, 
70.  note. 

Butler,  Captain ;  leads  the  £}rlom  hope  at  the  sssault  oq 
Londonderry,  5U.    Takes  pitrt  in  the  blockade.  &SJ. 

Cabal ;  the,  the  originators  of  parliamentary  bribery,  IM. 

Caennartlien,  Maniuera  of;  Lord  Dnoby  created,  37.  XV 
tacked  by  Howe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  122.  nil 
iufluencu  In  the  Ministry,  155.  Implores  the  King  but 
toretun)  to  Holland,  IGO.  Continues  to  be  Prt»iJeat 
under  the  new  government,  and  ia  renlity  chief  miu^trr, 
162.  His  ill  health,  162.  His  employment  of  psriia- 
mentary  bribery,  164,  Appointed  to  be  chief  adviser  ti 
the  Queen  during  Willl:im\  stay  in  Ireland.  ISO.  ihi- 
mosity  of  the  Whigs  against  him,  217.  His  mortificitida 
at  the  promolioD  of  Sidney  to  the  Secretarytship.  i^'- 
Obtains  informatk>n  of  a  Jacobite  plot  219.  Sends  bU 
son  to  lntem«pt  the  vessel  containing  the  messengen  bf 
the  ooikspirators,  219. 

Caillemot  Count  de;  appointed  Colonel  of  a  Hupieort 
regiment  under  Scbomberg.  124.  IDs  share  iu  the  baUk 
of  the  Boyne,  190.    Mortally  wounded.  191. 

Caleudar,  eccIcaiosUcal;  reviMMi  by  the  KcclesUstleil  Oa- 
mI.4sion,  142. 

Calvin,  John ;  his  observance  of  the  tSasti? al  of  Cbrirt* 
mns,  74.  ^ 

Calvinism ;  loaning  of  the  Low  Churdi  party  towards,  28. 

Calvinistlc  Church  goremment    Sen  Pre.sbyteriana 

CalviniKts  of  Scotland.  74.    See  Presbyterians. 

Cambon.  M.;  app«)inted  to  tlio  oonunaud  of  one  of  (be 
Huguenot  n'gimonts  under  Schombcrg.  I24.F 

Cambridge ;  population  o^  at  the  time  of  the  Revolatioo 
of  108S,  13. 

Gambridtro  University;  Ito  dlwnst  at  the  firoeeeJingi  ^f 
the  Whigs  reFpoctIng  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  161.  lu 
sympathy  with  their  victims,  161. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan.  of  Lochiel;  his  surname  of  the  B1sd(. 
95.  His  personal  appearance,  his  character,  and  dn^ltf 
talents,  95.  His  patronage  of  literat  are.  96.  Uis  booiM 
to  the  house  of  Argyle,  95.  Joins  the  Cavalieit.  M> 
Knighted  by  James  u.,  96.  Singular  complimeut  pai4 
to  him  In  the  English  Court,  96.  His  treatment  of  tlw 
Sheriir  of  InTernesashire,*  96.  His  dread  of  the  rrston- 
tion  of  the  house  of  Arsjle,  96.  The  gathering  of  tlis 
Insurrectionary  dans  at  his  bouse,  93.  Opposes  the  pro- 
position of  Dundee  to  iudnce  the  clans  to  submit  to  »ne 
command,  101.  Mardonald  of  Glengarry  qusrrrls  «its 
him,  101.  Assembles  his  clan  to  af«i«t  Dundee  in  Atb  •I. 
106.  His  advice  to  haxard  a  battle  at  KlUiecEankie,  1<A 
Influence  of  his  physical  proweas  107.  Endcarourf  to 
persuade  Dundee  not  to  haxard  his  lite  In  battle.  I'*^- 
Charges  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  the  thickest  of  ih« 
fight,  107.  Proposes  to  give  Mackay  batUe  again,  n  . 
Overruled,  111.  Retires  to  Lochaber  In  ill  humour,  lU- 
Induces  the  clans  to  promise  to  reassemble^  206.  Aai- 
dentally  wounded,  206,  207. 

Camcrons;  their  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  pownof 
the  house  of  Argyle,  96^    Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  95,  el  »q. 

CamerouUn  regiment;  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Jir<^ 
Its  first  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Cleland,  103.  Its  riind 
Puritanism,  103.  Its  chanlaLn  shields,  103.  Onlvn^I  'o 
be  stationed  at  Dunkeld.  111.  Attacked  by  the  Ul^ 
landers,  112.    Repulses  them,  112.  , 

Campbells,  the;  jealousy  of  the  OameroQS  of  the  sfceod* 
ency  of  the,  94.  The  amUtion  of  Mae  Callum  Mo»,  M. 
HU  influence^  91    The  Maxquessof  AroleUiin^H 
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The  Cbnpbdb  MatdMi  at  Ibe  UtUe  of  loTwloehy,  94. 
i:«rl  Archibald  of  Anrvle,  94.  HIa  son,  M.  luaarreo- 
tions  of  the  clam  hostile  to  the,  M.  Ditanned  and  <Us> 
orgaohMd,  102. 

Qtniion.  GeDsral ;  eommaiids  the  Irish  ftwt  at  KUIleerankie, 
106.  UU  position  In  the  Held,  lOT.  Ills  eommMid  of  the 
ntghlandera  after  tho  death  of  DanUee,  110.  Ills  he»l- 
tations  and  blunders.  110.  Increasing  disorders  la  his 
samp,  111.  Some  of  the  Highland  chiefii  quit  the.  camp, 
111.  Attacks  the  Cnmeronians  at  Dunkeld  and  Is  re- 
pulsed, 1 1 2.  Ills  Ilighlandors  laare  for  their  homes,  112. 
He  departs  with  bis  Irish  troops  to  the  Isle  of  MuU,  112. 
Hecomeff  second  In  command  to  Buehan,  206.  fiseapos  in 
his  shirt  from  the  fiurprise  of  Strathspey,  206. 

Cinterbury.  Archbishopric  of;  its  former  importa&oe  oom* 
pared  with  that  of  York,  146. 

Gapel,  Sir  llonry;  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, T.  Signs  the  warrant  Ibr  the  arrest  of  Oaron- 
don,  182. 

Oarltn>;rord;  destrnction  of,  126. 

Oarmicbael.  Lord;  rant  by  William  as  Commissioner  to 
thft  Reneml  Awminbly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  214. 

Oantalm;  his  abilities  and  charaoter,  89.  Confldence  re* 
poaed  In  him  by  William  III.,  89.  Named  chaplain  to 
their  MnJoKties  for  Scotland,  89. 

Oartwright,  Hlahop  of  Chester,  23.  Follows  Jamss  11.  to 
Ireland,  40.  Sworn  of  the  Privy  Coaneil,  62.  Uis 
death,  66w 

Cafftle  Dramroond,  109. 

Osstlemaine :  lmpeac>h<»d  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  154. 

CatechJ^m,  the  Longer  and  Shorter,  of  the  Scottish 
Choreh,  206. 

Cattoat;  marches  with  a  French  army  Into  Saroy,  214. 

GaTallen ;  their  torment  and  rnin  &t  dla<ientlng  divines, 
25.    Their  sanguinary  pro«criptk>us.  174. 

OsTan;  mI;cration  of  the  Protef<tauts  of,  to  EonUkUlen,  48. 
Victories  of  the  Knniskllloners  In,  07. 

CbTanairh;  his  Kerry  men.  69. 

OaTendliih,  Lady;  presented  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Her 
romance,  1,  note.  Her  demrlptloa  of  the  Court  on  the 
STening  of  the  proclamation.  1. 

Otitic  clans  of  Scotland.    See  Highlanders. 

Obher,  Colley ;  his  Nonjuror,  140. 

Ob^ncester;  alarming  oonduet  of  the  troops  at,  Z 

Citten,  Van;  his  long  re«ldeoce  in  England,  101. 

QtU  list;  the,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  167, 168. 

Gbarlemont;  arrival  of  James  II.  at,  64.  Wretched  oon* 
ditlon  of,  65. 

Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wlrtemberg;  commands  the 
Danish  mercrnaries  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188, 190, 
191.  Joins  Marlbonragh  at  Cork,  2U6.  His  dispute  with 
Marlborough,  206.    The  qoarrel  accommodated.  206. 

Charles  I.;  his  judges  and  executioners  excluded  teom  the 
bOTieflts  of  the  Act  of  Grace  of  William  III.,  173. 

Charles  n.;  his  indolence  and  fondness  for  pleasnra^  4. 
His  rerenue,  11.  His  Tivarity  and  good  nature,  16. 
Maladministration  during  his  reign,  19.  His  Ignomlnions 
dependence  on  France,  19.  Treatment  of  Scotland  dur* 
ing  his  reign,  76.  Propoecs  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Xogland  and  Scotland,  76.  Offers  to  mediate  between 
the  Scottish  Parliament  and  England,  76. 

Cftartcs  n.,  of  Spain;  joins  tbe  ooalitlott  agaiti.<it  FhiQce, 
37.  Aecniied  by  Lewis  of  leaguing  with  beretics,  38. 
Answer  of  Chartet,  38. 

OharlsTUIe;  unatar  of  the  SngUsbry  at,  42.  Takan  ftom 
the  Protestants  by  thn  Roman  Catholics,  48. 

Chateau  Renaud.  Admiral  Count  de:  skirmishes  with  the 
English  fleet  la  Bantry  Bay,  601    Returns  to  Brest,  00. 

Oblchester,  fiunlly  of;  their  rai<tle  at  Balhst,  18& 

Chimney  Tax.    See  Hearth  Honey. 

dilna,  poroolalm  of;  origin  of  the  tasta  for,  In  ICngliind, 

Christmas;  fostlval  of,  reobterred  bT  the  Oalftnlabi  of 
Genera,  74. 

Chrysostom ;  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  Si. 

Church  of  England ;  Arminlanlsm  and  Calvinism  in  the, 
29.  **  Rabbling*  of  the  KplscopaUan  elargy  in  Scotiand, 
74,  75.  Form  of  notice  served  on  tbem,  75.  Wish  of 
Low  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  m  Scotland,  77. 
Opinions  of  William  III.  about  Church  government  in 
Scotland.  77.  Ooniparative  strength  of  religious  parties 
In  Scotland,  78.  Kplaeopacy  abolished  In  Scotland,  85. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commii^Blon  issued,  141.  Proceedings 
of  the  Commixsion,  142.  See  Ulgb  Church;  Low 
'ChurelL 

Church  of  Seotlsnd ;  a  church  established  by  law  odious  to 
Scotchmen,  74.  Ij^elatlon  respecting  the,  208.  The 
law  fixing  the  eorlediastical  constitution  of  Scotiand,  208. 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  and  tbe  Longer  and  Shorter 
catechism,  908.  The  svnodlcal  polity  reestablished,  209. 
TIm  power  given  to  the  slx^  deposed  ministers,  209. 
Patronage  abollMhed,  209.  General  acquieecenoo  in  the 
new  ecrleslastieal  polity,  211.  Ueetlnf  of  the  General 
Amembly,  214. 

fhuirhlll,  John,  Baron  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough) ; 
created  Bad  of  Marlborough,  37.  Sea  MarlboitMtgh, 
£ailot 


Ghurchmen;  their  detennlnatliu  not  to  submit  to  map9^ 

cllious  and  uncharitable  Puritans,  28. 

Claim  of  Right;  the,  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  86.  TbA 
clause  abolisibiDg  episcopacy  in  Scotland  inserted,  86. 

aaus,  Celtk.  of  Scotland.    StM}  Ilighlanderik 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  notion  of  a  voto  of  thanks  to  tha 
King,  171. 

Clarendon,  Loid  Chanoellor ;  his  Impeachment,  4. 

Qarondon.  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of;  refu.«es  to  take  the  Oath 
of  AUegiance  to  William  lO..  10.  His  disgraceful  con- 
duet,  177.  Evidence  of  his  being  deeply  concerned  in 
the  Jacoblto  schemes  of  in.«urrocUon,  180. 181.  Receives 
a  Warning  from  William,  180, 181.  ArresU>d  and  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  182.  Released  and  joins  a  Jacobite  consp^ 
racy,  218. 

Cleland,  William ;  his  share  in  tho  insurrection  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  82.  His  enmity  to  tbe  Viscount  Dundee, 
82.  His  attainments  and  character,  82.  Appoiuted 
Ueutonant  Colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  103. 
Kepulses  the  IIighland«rs  at  Dunkeld,  103.  Shot  dead 
In  the  Htreets,  112. 

Clelands,  the.  82,  noto. 

Clergy;  their  reftiKsl  to  Join  in  the  triumph  of  William  and 
Mary,  Causes  of  this,  2.  Their  seal  for  tbo  doctrine  of 
nonresistanoe,  2.  Deputation  of  the  London,  to  wel- 
come William  ni..  22.  Relieved  fh>m  tho  necessity  of 
subscribing  the  Articles,  29.  Their  claims  to  coni«id«r»> 
tion  favourably  regarded  by  tho  Whig^  31,  31  Veho. 
meotiy  oppoeed  by  the  Tories,  32.  Compelled  bpr  Act  of 
Parliament  to  take  Uio  oaths  of  fvaltv  tr  tho  KIok  and 
Queen,  86.  Exert  themselves  to  sui<talu  the  si^irit  of  the 
people  of  Londondurry.  6S.  The  Irish  Proietitant  clergy 
turned  out  of  their  livini^,  62,  An  Act  pa/ised  to  ena- 
ble the  fugitive  Irish  clergy  to  hold  preferment  in  Enf^ 
land.  67.  "Rabbling"  tbe  "curates'  hi  SroUand,  74, 
76.  Divisions  among  the  High  Church  party  rt^spocUng 
tbe  lulgect  of  the  oethfl.  132.  ArKumeutH  l^r  and  agniniit 
taking  the  oaths.  132-133.  Tlio  "  swearing,  clergy ,'^  134b 
The  absurd  theory  of  government  of  IIih  rierify,  134. 
A  great  mnjorlty  of  tlietu  taki;  thu  onlbit,  136.  General 
charactttr  of  the  nonjuriog  rlersy.  1SO>-140.  llicir  ten> 
perntc  OonTOi-ntiDii.  U3.  Ill  afTi.'cteil  townrd>4  thi;  King, 
143.  Tl^eir  exupperation  against  the  Dissenter«  by  tho 
proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Prefbyteriaus.  14i).  ConstW 
tutloo  of  Couvocation,  146.  The  state  of  tho  T/>ndon 
and  counti-y  rhfrK.vmcii  compan>d,  148.  Indulgence 
shown  by  the  Kii]g  to  tbe  nonjuring  prelates,  161.  The 
clergy  of  Scotland  ordered  to  puhlisn  the  procltauation« 
ai/d  pruy  fur  William  and  Mury,  86. 

Clifford;  his  dl!<oovery  of  parliamentary  brllwry,  164 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  the  Jacohito  agouU  179.  ISl,  ISJ. 

Clonmd;  abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  of  James  at  the 
approach  of  William,  200. 

'*Club."  tbe:  formed  in  l£diobnrgh,  80.  Tt<«  members,  89. 
Its  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  Parliamunt.  lOL  Its 
introduction  of  a  law  aimed  at  the  D.ilrymples.  104. 
Its  intrigues.  U2, 118.  Decline  of  its  influence,  113.  In 
a  minority.  207.  Becomes  a  InuxhiDg  st^^ck,  207.  Tbe 
coalition  between  the  Club  and  Uie  Jacobites  db^solved, 
210.    The  chiefs  betray  each  other,  210. 

Clydesdale;  *' rabbling"  of  the  clergy  in,  75. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  France;  forntatlon  o(  S7. 
The  sUtes  Ibnning  the  coalition,  37.  Victor  Amadous 
joins  It,  214. 

Coin,  base;  issue  of,  by  James  II.  In  Ireland,  C4. 

Coldetreams;  tbe,  at  the  skirmish  of  Walcourt,  131. 

Coll  of  the  Cows,  97. 

Collects;  the,  as  alterwl  by  Dean  Patrick,  143. 

Collier,  Jeremy.  138.  Becomes  a  noujuror.  138.  Hisservloe 
to  English  literature,  138.  Uis  talents  and  charactor, 
188.    His  faults,  138. 

Cologne;  occupied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  141. 

Commistiariat,  English;  frauds  of  the,  127. 

Committee  of  Murder  of  the  House  of  Lords.  154. 

Oommon  Prayer,  Book  of;  sublimity  of  tlie  diction  of  the, 
148.  Compared  with  the  I^atin  Liturgies  of  tl.e  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  143.  Altered  by  tho  Ecclesiastical 
Comudssioners,  143. 

Oommona    See  House  of  Comraona  . 

Comprehension ;  the  qurstiou  ot  25.  ^ 

Comprehension  Bill ;  the,  of  Nottingham.  25.  I U  hktot  f, 
37.  Allowed  to  drop  by  general  concurrence.  27-28.  Re- 
view of  its  provisions,  28.  Dread  and  aTomion  of  tbe 
Dissenters  for,  29.  DIa  i«lon  of  the  Whigs  rchp^ctina  tbe 
Comprehension  Bill.  30.  Debate  In  the  IJou.>u  of  Lurds 
respecting  its  last  cJautie.  34.  The  amendment  lost,  34. 
Sent  down  to  the  Commons,  34.  Proposal  to  refer  it  to 
Convocation.  34.  Tbo  plan  of.  141.  CiiU.-«es  which  oon- 
spired  to  inflame  the  parochial  clergy  aguimt  Compruben- 
sTon,  145. 

Oompton,  BiBh<^  of  London ;  heads  a  deputation  lo  wel* 
come  William  III.,  22.  His  support  of  Nottingham's 
Toleration  and  Comprebencion  Ilills,  28.  IIU  letter  to 
Archbishop  Sancroft  respecting  thuso  bills,  28,  note.  Oa> 
copies  the  pluco  of  the  primato  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  36.  .  His  discontont  at  tho  news  of  TUr 
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PreddM  «t  tbt 

BMietlDg  of  OooToemtioiL,  l47. 
Oonf  filoD  of  Faith  of  the  Scottlnh  Cborcb,  208.    B«qiiSrPd 

to  b«  8l|^D«d  by  oTerj  oflU»  bearer  in  orery  Unlvenltj 

of  SooUand,  209. 
Oonliacatlonfl  of  Uw  property  of  tha  ProteetanU  in  Ireland, 

«2. 
Ooninfcsby,  Tboma«;  appointed  Paymaaler  0«aeml  of  WIl- 

liADi'D  army  in  Ireland,  186, 1$», 
Oonetoble,  Lord  High,  36. 
Oonrentide  Act;  its  provlriona,  96.    Its  harshncee  relaxed 

by  the  Tol«ratlon  Art,  26. 
Onrention,  the.    See  Iloaw  of  Oommona. 
OosTention,  Scottish;  anraoKmad    by  William  JIL.  74. 

£lecUonfi  for  the.  74.    Letter  from  WilHmm  IIL  to,  78. 80. 

Meeting  of  the,  81.    Klection  of  the  Ihike  of  namilton 

as  president,  81.    Character  of  Scottish  itateamen  of  that 

Senod,  81.  Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Klet^tions, 
2,  The  OonTention  summons  the  CaAtle  of  £J]iibunrh 
to  surrender,  8'i.  IteoeiTiv  a  letter  from  Kio;;  Jame".  SC. 
IteaUs  the  letter  (Vom  William  IIL  and  that  from  King 
James,  83.  Paf>aea  a  rote  binding;  itself  to  continne  sit- 
tlag  notwithstanding  any  mandate  In  James's  letter  to 
the  oontrarr,  83.  Contenta  of  Jamea's  letUr,S3.  At^ta- 
tlon  and  OKwe  of  the  sittlnfc.  83.  FUirtit  of  Viiin»niit 
Dundee,  84.  Tumultoons  sittinR  of  the  ConTentiou,  84. 
Betorns  a  lettw  nf  thanks  to  King  William.  84.  A  Com- 
mittee  ann^nted  to  fhune  a  pUn  of  government.  84. 
Andntv  Uaekay  appointed  geneV^  of  the  forres  of  the 
CouTention,  86.  Resolutions  propoMd  by  th«  Committee, 
declaring  that  King  Jamos  had  forfeited  Iii:*  croirn.  ^5. 
WlUiam  and  Kary  proclaimed.  85.  Tlie  aaioi  of  Ili  rht, 
86, 87.  The  Coronation  Oath  rerLied.  R7.  Disconteiit  of 
the  Cbreaantert  at  the  manner  in  whlrh  the  Conrontion 
bed  decided  the  question  of  eccIe-Hiaatical  polity,  87.  Re- 
aasembliog  of  the  OonTention,  1U3.  Act  turning;  the  Con> 
Tention  into  a  Parliament,  103.  Act  recognising  William 
and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  103.  Axcendency  of  the 
**  Club,"  l04.  The  Act  of  Incapacitation  carried.  104.  Con- 
flist  batwean  the  Contention  and  the  Lord  lii^rh  Commis- 
•loaar  Hamilton,  101.    The  Parliament  adjourned.  109. 

OooTOcatlon:  addreti  of  Parlisment  to  William  III.  to 
■nmmon,  34.  Appointed  to  meet,  141, 143.  The  clergy . 
ill  affected  towards  King  WlUiam.  143.  Constitution  of 
the  CouTOcatiion,  146.  The  Conrocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  146.  The  two  Houms.  146.  Kloftlou  of  mem- 
bers, 14d,  The  OouToeation  meets,  147.  Bereridge's 
Latin  sermon,  147.  The  High  Church  party  a  minority 
In  ttaa  Lower  House,  147.  The  King's  warrant  and  mes- 
sage, 148.  IMfference  between  the  two  Houses,  148.  Pre- 
sents an  address  to  the  King,  148.  The  Lower  Houae 
proves  unmanageable,  14S.    Prorogued,  148. 149. 

Conyugliam,  Sir  Albert;  his  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyna,  180.    UU  seat  near  the  Boyne,  187, 180. 

Cork ;  its  prsaent  state  onnpared  with  its  condition  at  the 
tiBM  of  the  Revolution,  63.  YiMt  of  James  n.  to,  61. 
fiesieged  by  Marlborougii,  206.  The  Old  Fort,  206.  The 
Cathedral,  205.  The  Mall,  206.  Qrafton  8traet»  S06. 
Oapitoletlon  of  the  garrison,  206. 

Ooraish,  Henry ;  his  attaindar  ravarsed,  116. 

CoMnation  of  William  and  Mary,  80.  Tha  oofonatlon 
modal,  36. 

CoR>natk>n  Oath;  dlaeuadoi^  en  tha  bUl  fbr  settlings  86. 
Retlsal  of  the,  by  the  Convention  of  Scotland,  87. 

Onrnoration  Act;  bill  for  repealing  the,  88.  Tha  debate 
anjoumed  and  not  revived,  33. 

OoriMfatlon  BUI;  Introduced  Into  the  Oommons,  166. 
flacharereirs  dausa,  166.  Sir  Kobert  Howard's  motion, 
IM.  TumnltnoM  debate  on  tha  bUL  167.  The  odious 
fliansea  lost,  167. 

Corruption,  parilanwintary;  rlaa  and  progreas  ot,  In  Bng- 

Ooffyarrkk,  97, 96. 

Coamas  Attleoa;  deprivation  of,  rtferred  to,  81. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert;  his  opinfen  on  the  Ooronallon  Oath 
BUL86t  nola. 

Council,  Privy ;  tha  first,  of  William  ITI.,  iwom  In.  8. 

Corenanten;  disgust  of  rigid,  at  the  reverence  pm  to  the 
hoUdays  of  tha  Ohureh,  74.  The  Chnrch  deigyman 
**  rabUsd"  \iy  tha  Covenanters,  74, 7.6.  Fi-ars  of  the  elder 
Cbrenaatafa  VBapeoting  Um  prooeediags  of  their  riotous 
6.    Their  o  "  -     — 


brethren,  76. 


'  ontragea  In  Glasgow,  76.    Their 


Iniexible  pertinacity  of  prineiplej,  81.  ^They  threaten 
tlM  lift  of  Tlseonnt  Dundee,  82,  88.  Their  singularly 
nvage  and  Implacable  temper,  82.  The  Cbvenantors 
ftom  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  called  to  arms  in  £din- 
buigh,  84.  Their  diacontsnt  at  tha  msnner  in  which  the 
Convantion  had  decided  the  question  y>f  eocleaiastlcal 
polity,  87.  Thair  aeruplea  about  taking  up  arms  for 
King  William,  102.  Their  deadlv  hatred  of  Dundee,  102. 
their  auffprings  at  his  hands,  102.  Detarmlnatlott  of  tba 
Bujortty  not  to  take  up  anna.  10*2. 

Coventrr;  ComnlMloBir  of  the  Treasury,  4. 

Crane;  bears  a  letter  from  Jamea  to  the  Scottish  OntTon- 
tlpo.8a.    Adnlttad  to  tha  flitting,  88. 

Okmwlbid,  Bail  of;  tppotaitfld  PmldMiit  of  tha  Scottish 


FwHaneBt,  oB.  tat  ri|{U  nvnytBriiUHl^  81.  Bi 
character,  88.    His  pdvei^,  88. 

Creaghts.  or  Rapparoas,  of  iTlster.  108b 

CromwoII.  Olirer;  his  position  in  the  goveruiasnt  eon* 
pareil  with  that  of  a  Prime  Minister.  4.  Hb  wiadoa  and 
liberality  reajpeeting  the  freedom  of  trade  with  Seotlsiid, 
76. 

Ckvne  (a  Jacobite  meiwenger  fhmi  8t  Oemahia);  aeta  oat 
with  dcsp.nteh«f8  from  Kngland.  178.  Betrayed  hf  Ua 
companion,  Fuller,  178.  Amnted,  and  breoeht  to 
Whitehs:],  178.  Brought  to  trial.  179,  181.  Fond 
guilty.  181.  rv^ted  by  Secretary  Vottin^bam  la  Xcw- 
gate.  182.  Reapited  for  a  week.  182.  Brongbl  befora  On 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  he  fnmMies  important  l^br* 
roatloQ.  182. 

Cross.  Qfxiftvy ;  executed  as  a  traitor,  218b 

CroKSus.  flery.  In  Scotland.  98. 

Crum.  Cattle  of;  besieged  by  Vlaeount  MoimtesriMl,  T9l 

Cumberland,  Dukedom  of;  given  to  Prince  Oeoige  of  Dcfr 
mark.  :i6. 

Cnnningbam,  Colonel ;  arrives  at  Londonderrr  with  rela> 
JiDrjemcnt^  for  the  garrison,  60.  Treacherously  dlM«i4(d 
by  the  (governor,  Lundy,  from  landing.  56.  Bent  to  tlia 
Oate  House.  87. 

Cutt^,  .lohn ;  commands  a  regiment  at  the  batlh  of  tta 
U/.yiie,  1S8. 

D*.^l.niU.rt,  26. 

Dalkiith.  Kari  of,mn  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  falina^ 
riafce  to  the  Lady  Ileurietu  Hyde,  36.  note. 

Diilryuipliv  famHy  of;  Its  talent^  ndsfortunea  and  Bi» 
deeds,  79. 

Dalrymplc.  Sir  jAmi>s,  of  Stair;  chief  adviser  of  WflHsm 
III.  on  Scotch  matters,  79.  Tales  told  of  him,  79.  im 
high  attalnnicnra  and  atatkm,  79.  Sketch  of  bis  esMt, 
79.  nis  letter  rt'Spcctlng  the  abolition  of  eplspr'pacjr  in 
Scotlaud,  86L  AptKrtnted  President  of  the  Omi  «f 
Session,  88.  Jealousy  of  the  Club  at  his  promerity  and 
power,  104.  Takes  his  place  as  President  or  theOoort 
of  Session,  113. 

Dalrvinpl<>,  Sir  John ;  hit  services  rewarded  by  a  remMra 
of  the  forfeiture  of  his  fother's  estates,  79.  Ilia  tsl-titi 
and  character,  79.  Frames  the  resolution  of  the  SotvttWi 
Oonventton  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  85.  Appnieiid 
a  CommiMdoner  to  cany  ttie  instrtinient  of  govern mwit 
of  the  Scotch  Oonvention  to  London.  87.  Appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  88.  Law  aimed  by  the  Club  at  Ua  6tb«t 
and  him,  104.  His  anawsr  to  tba  asperity  of  UoBtg^ 
mery,  208. 

Daly;  ona  of  the  judgaa  of  the  Trish  Oonunon  ness,  81. 
Offends  the  Irish  House  of  COmmomi,  <il. 

Danby,  Thomas,  Ifiari  of;  his  impeachment.  5.  Affrftt 
the  PreakJency  of  the  Ooundl  under  WIlHam  III.  & 
Public  fbelihg  Rscarding  him,  6.  His  inretsrate  etiisitf 
to  Ilalifiix,  19.  fie  withdraws  fhna  Ooort,  19.  Crat«d 
HarquesB  of  CMnnarthan,  87.  See  Caermarfben,  Mt^ 
quaaioi: 

Danish  mareenartes  at  tha  battle  of  tha  Boyne,  1981 
Dreaded  by  the  Irish,  188, 190, 191. 

Dartmouth,  George  Lene,  Barl  of;  takes  the  Ostb  of  ille- 
glanee  to  WllUan  Wl.  10.  His  traitorous  eondnet,  ITT. 
Joins  the  Jacobite  eonanfrscy,  218. 

Delamcre,  Henry  Booth,  liOrd,  2.  Apfpcfnted  Chamsito 
of  the  Exchequer,  7.  His  charaetpr,  20.  His  jeaK)a7 
Of  Mordaunt,  20.  Resigns  the  cawncellorafalp  ef  tha 
Kxchequer,  m  Created  Eari  of  Warringtoi^eSL  A 
bitter  com^ilalnts,  162. 

Donnis,  Saint,  battle  of;  mferanoa  to,  8, 

Da  Rnyter,  Admiral,  19.* 

Derry.    See  Londondarry. 

Derry,  Walker,  Bishop  of.    See  Walktr. 

Deronriilre;  ritfng  In,  to  repel  the  thretteued  bvarin 
of  the  French,  19T. 

Devonshire.  WItllam  OamdMl,  Eart  of;  aptpohited  te  tlM 
High  gteward.«hip,  7.  Uia  attachment  to  the  Ilbcrtiei 
of  Ktigland,  7.  Absents  hlonclf  from  Pariiameftt  dorlrtf 
the  dlsensston  on  the  Sacramental  Test  33.  Created  i 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  86.  Caae  of.  examined  hj  fl4 
Bouae  of  I/>Bds,  116.  The  sentenoe  of  the  lOng^  Baach 
reveraad,  116. 

Diarmid ;  tha  children  of,  9«.  96. 

DIrectonr,  the,  of  the  Scottlah  Church,  fOS. 

Dtspensfng  power,  the,  150. 

Diaaenters;  the  first  legal  iltdnlgeDca  granted  ^  >>• 
Their  giittttuda  for  It,  22.  Lenieney  with  wbidi  tbcy 
were  nttardud  bv  Low  Churchmen,  23.  PecuUair  ftri^ 
aiioM  of  tlielr  clergy,  28.  The  Act  of  thiWffniitT.  ft 
The  Five  Mile  Act  26.  l*he  CbuTentleTe  Act,  25.  ThHr 
dread  and  aversion  of  Comprehension,  29.  Infloemi*''! 
the  disaentlng  mlnUter  over  his  flock,  30.  Valoc  of  bit 
position.  In  a  worldly  view,  enmpared  with  Ibat  of  i 
ehapbiln  of  the  Church  of  Bn^and,  80.  Attempt  to  » 
lieva  the  Dissenters  from  the,  30. 

DhrMon  lifts ;  first  printed  and  ehvuIAtad.  161.  ^^ 

Dodwell,  Professor  Hennr;  )iis  absuid  attempbi  to  iHlfr 
guiah  between  tha  «nrtmtlOB«  of  I65e  and  tbos'  <f 
1889,81.    IxMftvdtdfa^&Aotof  AtHinteorthelriA 


THB  TBIRD  TOLUME. 


28»\ 


,mt  iHf»ito»»oi< 

1lon,ll».    IIl«dn|rtl«rworita.ia». 
SOhiia.  CtartaioplM  Otuwt  da:  bto  '^M^nolrti  OriglaaOz 

rar  I*  B^M  ft  U  Coar  de  FrMtele  I^  B«l  dt  F^OMt^" 

quotvd.  16.  not*. 
ItoBefGMl :  the  Komaii  OUttiolkt  detettd  •!,  07. 
Donore,  187.    Jamep  Ukes  his  pocitlon  at,  187. 
Dmet,  Obartas  SkIcvIUm^  Btfl  of;  appototbd  hM^  €hm- 

berUIn  to  WiIU»in  in.,  7.  Hi»jnn«rocity  to  Drtdw,  7, 8. 
DMfrlw;  grflttt  mMtioy  of  the  w/«MJkUH  in  th«  puUkk 

ehureh  ot  102. 
DDoichs,  Andrew;  MMter  of  th«  Phflenlx,  aMkli  In  itU«?. 

lag  Londonderry,  70. 
DoQgiM,  Jmimw;  oonoMiida  the  Scotch  «ilMdi  at  Ite 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  188, 189,  IM. 
SoTer,  Henry  JernTii,  Lard;  aeoompanlas  JasMi  II.  to 

Ireland,  4».    Ree^rrM  WHIIam**  )m)ailMe  of  paMon,  tlft. 
Dmghada,  port  ot  187.  Ita  oondttion  at  praMnt  and  at  the 

tiBM  of  the  Revoliitlon.  187*    Held  by  Jaaea  IL,  US. 

8arr»mler«  to  the  Sagliah  witlKMit  a  Mow,  IM. 
tfimaore ;  the  Protentanta  maka  a  staad'at,  48. 
Drowet.  river;  Irlah  traeee  anramned  on  the,  72. 
Drydan,  John;   depoMd   from   the   LuttreateAip.  7,  8. 

Treated  with  generoflty  by  tba  Lovd  Chamberlaio  Donat, 

A.    Bin  pitoow  eonplainta,  8.    Owtanpt  of  tba  bonaat 

Jarobitm  for  hte  whhiinga,  8.    HIa  conT«natSon  with 

Ohafflea  II.  about  poatay,  lA.    The  origin  of  Prydaa'a 

BMal,  1«,  notn.    lUa  dedication  to  tba  play  af  Arthur, 

BJUIItt;  Ty>ran»ya  motto  on  the  Oaatle  <a|g,  4<.  Bntry 
of  Jamea  II.  into,  61.  Ito  oondltion  at  the  tiaaa  of  the 
Eavolntlon.  51.  Its  preaont  graeafbl  and  stately  app«ai<» 
aooe.  ML  Wwtahad  aUta  of  Dnbliti  Oaatle,  82l  Tba 
aaw  bniWtogaof  TyrcMineL  82.  A  prodaamtion  iaaned 
eonToking  a  Parliament.  0^  FasUona  at  the  Gaatla,  62. 
JLiarm  oe  at  the  nawa  lkt>m  tba  North,  7&  Tba  Franoh 
■oldlers  bUleted  on  Protoatanta  In.  ly8t.  Fearftal  agttar 
ma  la,  on  the  newa  of  the  landing  of  WUUam,  186. 
The  -Protaatanta  IbrUddan  to  laava  their  homea  altar 
liMitftll,186^  Thagaulaandpabttebnlldtngaarammad 
vtlh  priaonara,  180.    *•        *       ' 


Raporta  In  the  dty  leapeeUng  the 

battle  of  the  Boyna»  193.    The  efli  tidlnga  laaeh  the 

eity.  198.   ArHval  of  Jamaa  and  the  remnant  <tf  tba  da- 

~  army,  198.    Svaenated  by  tba  Vraacfa  and  Iilrii 

» 198.    A  pravlaioaal  forammeBt  foimad  to  wal- 

WUJIam,  194.    WiUiam*a  antqr  Into  the 

atty.  194. 

Baitalln  Unlveralty ;  lUlowa>aiid  aebolara  deetad  fkwB,  and 

Allowed  m  a  lavonr  to  dapart  to  mttiXt  08^ 
Polttba  Waoael ;  Highland  tide  ol  91* 
Biriaak,  paaaof;  occupied  by  tbalriah,  190-4S.    And  by 

tba  amy  of  WUIiam,  192. 
Pwntftot'aOorpa  UnlTaraol  I>tp1omatl4iw,88,  noti. 
.  fort  of ;  tahaia  b^  Wflllam  in.,  200. 
a,  110, 117. 

j  SrlK>mbeig>  eatvamAmentl  near,  128. 

•ttDdae,  John  Qraham,  TIaeonnt ;  bla  eommaod  of  the  8eot- 
tiah  taoopaatafiooad  naar-VratfoH  taoppaae  tba  Datch, 
80.  Hla  oonra«e  and  military  afcill,  80.  Hla  troopa  dla- 
bahdad*  80.  His  r«oadtle*  by  Jaqma  U.  atWUtobaU, 
80.  Orvelii  VUHam  aTst  Jattea's,  80.  Abaiud  atoiy 
.•boat  William  III.  and  Dundee,  80,  »ota.  Ha  vaturua 
to  Sootlaad  undar  as  eaaort  of  cavalry,  81.  Prarafla  on 
the  Pake  of  Oordon  to  bold  the  Cbatlaof  Sdinboivh  for 

^ll    AppUaa 


King  Jkma^  81,  81  ^ia  Ufa  thiaatanad  by  tba  Oova- 

wuifOTs.82.    msaoemy,  William  CMaad,  81    AppUaa 

-    - -    Bla  fligbt  from 


to  the  Oooaantiou  for  amJatance, 
Sdinbargb.  88-44.    Ha  four  of 


foar  of  imaailaatfcan,  84.    Soo- 


Bnrprlaaa 


to  ralatag  tba  obmi  haatila  to  tba  Osmpballa.  86. 
iaaa  Forth,  and  makea  aome  Whig  gantlameo  prlao- 
"     Bia  dWctriUM  with  the  Blgblandara,_91 


Cauaes  of  thoee  dHBeulties,  99-100.  CaOa  a  Ooundl  of 
War  to  aadeMfavata  ittdaaft  tba  elaoa  to  aubmit  to  ona 
command,  101.  flapported  by  the  Lowland  Lorda,  Dun- 
fornllBaaBd  Dunbaia,  101.  Itotlraa  to  bk  oountiy  seat 
hi  Mootland,  97.  Letter  from  Jamaa  to  Urn  totercaptad, 
,  91.  Oidared  to  be  aarested,  07.  Xaeapaa  to  tba  camp 
•f  Xaedoaald  ef  Ksfvpaeh,  98.  Hia  propoaal  fof  plactog 
the  dasp  under  one  comnmad  ralacted  in  couaaU,  101. 


nd  r^)acted  in  aouaaU,  101 
lea  to  Ktog  Jamm  for  aariataoooy  101  Tba  aaslat- 
pvoaaiiaedj^iei    Tbe  war  raapandsd^  JOl    Deadly 


hatrad  of  the  Cbvattaatera  for  DttnUaa,  lOl  Bnmmona 
|baaianaforaaeJiMdittotttoAtbol,101  Seta  forth  for 
AdlMl,Ull  J^iifodlv Cknoan  with  the  Irlah  foat,  106. 
ArrlTaa  at  lUair  Caatk,  107.  Defaatft  the  Klng'a  troopa 
•t  KOliaara^ie,  107.  Mortatty  wounded,  101  Ufoet 
of  Ua  death,  101    Bla  btutei  plae^  109. 

Dunformllne,  James  Setan,  Bail  of;  aupporta  lhulda^  lOL 

]>unkaA«  altaeb  of  tba  HIghlmidara  on  tba  Qamaionlift 
vsKhiMut  at.  Ill 

]Hinfcald«  Jamea  Gaflovay,  Load ;  . 

Dunlop.  Che  nwbyteriaa  mlafater, 

Snraa,  MaMbal;  biadavaatattim  of  tba  Palattoa«%  87. 

Itoifoy,Tom,tl 

AutA;  thair  Jor  and  foatttttlaa  «•  tha 
Ham  nh,  I    Ihmmn  beatowed  ou  tboae  who  alood 
Ugheat  to  the  Ktoifh  «8laaB«.  1  Shp  DMoh  wn^ln 
Vol.  IIL 


Dandaa^Ua* 


afWO. 


i^K 


11  Freforence  of  William  t\l.  for  hit  Dotdi  ftvourltaiir 
11  Their  tUtUty  to  bim,  11  Duteh  aoMiera  at  tba 
eoronatlon  of  Wiiliam  and  Uary,  81  Unfavonrable  opi- 
nion eatertaloed  of  them  1^  the  Preebrteriana,  87.  notai 
Their  mnimnringa  at  WlUiam'a  partiaJJty  for  Sogtaad, 
181.  ni  treats  by  Torrlngton  at  the  battle  of  Beaehy 
Head,  181  TbeIr  bravarr,  181  Iha  Dutch  Bloea  at 
tba  battle  of  the  B17116.  lM-191. 

■aater  Monday;  dtflng  of  l^arliamant  on,  84. 

Boelealaatloal  poUtr;  Tiews  of  ^UUam  HI.  renaettng^  81 
Opiniona  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  oonoemnia:  91 

ITasiaalaatioal  Oommlmkw;  ooa  Imuad^  141.    Odr  pa^ 


oaedlnn,  141 

Mtobtod;  atate  d;  at  tba  thna  of  tbo  Baroltttlan,  71  • 
The  Oaatle  bald  by  tba  Dnke  of  Oordon  for  Jamea  11., 
76.  The  (Mlaga  of  Justice  dlaarm  themseWaa  on  Wll> 
Ham'a  prodamation  bdng  iaaQe4^76.  Arrival  of  Goto* 
nantera  from  the  West,  76.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
oAdatea  at  the  eeottlab  ConrtDtion,  $k.  The  OmS 
Mmmoued  by  the  Oonrentlon  to  surrender,  81  ReAual 
of  Oordoo  to  submit  ta  the  snmmona.  81  The  Kari  of 
Lavan  calls  tbo  people  to  arms,  84.  Oordon  niged  bgr  tba 
Jacobites  to  fire  on  the  dty,  84.  Be  reftiasa,  81  WB- 
Ham  and  Hai;  prodatoiad  to  Sdtobuigb,  86.  Formic 
tion  of  the  **Olab,''  89.  The  Tdbooth,  94,  97.  Bur- 
render  of  the  Castle  to  Ring  William's  troopa»  108.  Tha 
session  of  Parllameivt  at  Bdlnburgb,  101  Panic  to 
Bdtabwi^  at  the  news  of  the  battie  of  UlUeerankH 
109.   Sittings  of  the  Courts  of  J  natioe  rseommenoed,  118. 

naod,  Lord;  his  defonoa  of  hto  fothar  Halifox  in  tha  OaM- 
mona,  121 

Xlaetkma.  Oommltlaa  of;  appototad  bj  tba  SoatOA  Ob»> 
▼ention,  81 

Klhabetb,Quaen;  tbapdiiAofhariuita,20.  Harxalaa- 
tlon  of  the  blahopa..fL 

Elliot,  the  Jacobite,  211    Arraalad,  311 

Kly,  Bishop  of;  Jotoa  the  Jaoobite  oonqOraoy,  811 

Emigration  of  the  Bndiah  from  Ireland,  40. 

Bngland;  tba  Toleration  Act  a  spedmen  of  tb»  peeuBar 
T&tuea  and  vicea  of  Bngliab  l^blatlon,  21  Thepradl- 
oal  dement  alwaya  prevaila  to  the  BngUah  legislatura, 
21  Dedarsa  war  agalnat  Frahee,  89.  IMaeontent  to 
Bngland  a*  the  nawa  of  tba  antral  of  Jamas  to  Ireland, 
61  Efl^  produced  In  England  at  tba  newa  of  the  par- 
aeentloDS  in  Ireland,  01  QueatloB  of  a  Union  between 
ipnghuid  and  Seottand  ralmd,  71  Hatred  of  the  Ear 
lish  for  the  HlgblandatB  to  1746, 91  A  atranga  reflu* 
of  pqblie  fseling  in  thdr  fovour,  91  Condudea  a  treaty 
with  the  States  General,  181.  A  general  fost  prodaimcd, 
161  Alarming  nrmptoma  of  a  Jaoobite  ouU)reak  to  tba 
north  of  England,  177-171  Daagar  of  luTaahm  and  ta- 
aurraetlon,  llO.    TourtflWa  Beet  to  tfca  Qbannal,  181 

184.    Alarm  of 


Franca  sucasaaftil  on  land  and  at  aea, 
England,  184.  SplrH  of  the  nation,  184.  AnUpafhyof 
the  English  to  the  Frandi,  184, 198.  AttamptaoflW 
Tttto  to  maka  a  daaoant  an  Baghnd,  191  The  eountry 
to  arms,  197. 

Snnlakillen;  one  of  the  principal  atrongbolda  df  the  Eng- 
Ushry  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolution,  41  Its  situation 
and  extent  at  that  perfod,  41  lU  boasted  ProteaUatlam, 

I  41  Its  determination  to  rseist  Tyroonnera  two  regiasfata 
bdng  Quartared  on  ttem,  42,   Ita  arrangtmenta  for  da> 

•  fonoa,  41  OuataTua  Hamilton  appointed  goremor  by 
bia  tbwnamen,  41  Benda  a  deputation  to  the  Eari  m 
MpUB^mr,  41  Opaiatlons  of  the  Irish  troops  aninat  the 
BnniakBienara,  71  Recelvea  amiatanoe  from  Klrke,71 
Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Qoload  Berry,  71  J» 
font  thalrlah  at  Nawton  Butler,  71  Actions  of  the  Eb* 
niskilleners,  67.  BraTery  of  the  Bnniskillen  dragtont, 
189.    TheiriMi«tinthabattteoftbaBoyna,191. 

Episopaoy  abolished  in  Scotland,  81 

BplaoopaUana  of  Scotiand;  thdr  oompla&t^  211  thdr 
contempt  for  the  extreme  Fred>ytertana,  211  8aeC9orgy, 


Btulty :  gradually  ibaptog  Itadf  toto  a  xaflaad  adaMa^  7. 

Error,  write  ol^  111 

Easex,  Arthur  Gapel,  Bkri  of:  OoBiURtea  Of  fbe  Soum  bf 

Lorda  to  eumlna  toto  the  droumataacea  of  bia  deatii,  171 
Eatatea  of  the  l^ahn;  their  anniaat  grant  vaapedttof  the 

goTeramant  of  thtf  soldiery,  16. 
Euchadat;  the  quaatlon  of  the  poatoi*  at  ttuudlaeMMtt  h9 

the  BwTleriaatfcal  CommiaaloiMra,  141 
Buler,  21 

Eustace;  bia  Kfldan  men,  69. 
Sxchequar,  Oanrt  o<  to  Irdand;  BlaplMi  Bice  annlatad 

Chief  Baron  08  the,  89.    Abuaaa  oil  under  lUoik  W. 
Xscheouer  Chamber;  ooronation  foaat  to  tha,  81 
BzdUBion  Bill ;  reforenoa  to  the,  81 
Brertaen,  Ate^ral  of  tha  Duteh  auxiliary  flaat;  $»»»  t^ 

ringtonat8t&dana,181    Hla  braTary  at  tha  battle  bf 

Beaehy  Head,  181   Tli^  Iha  partof  proaeautor  Jthf^ 
•   trial  OT  TorrfogtoB,  SSLl 

Farquharaona,  the;  thdr  arrival  at  Iha  eatob  at  Vkm,  UO 
FM^ riUla;  incUMd bgr  WrnhnUL,  181 


IfTBBE  TO: 


ifT 


TiNir  popototlcm,  U. 
>%ifruiOD,  Robert  ^  appolnM  to  %  ^matan  te  tb«  •sdM.  8. 
HI*  tedlUoiu  cfamnu)(«>»  167.    Bin  nr^kM  rMmnM  by 
|ov«nin«at,  167.    ■•svriy  vsleomed  by  the  JMobitMi 
167.    Beoomea  agent  between  Jaaee  BpA  Moa^gmaeiy, 


;  orifli*  the  dkb»n4higor  the  royal  armj,  89. 
Vlneh,  Sir  Heneage;  hia  opinion  on  the  OoronatkMi  Oatti 

Bill.  35,  note.    RIa  attempt  no  defend  bta  eonduot  •« 

eonnael  agminat  Bnaaall,  Hi.    BeToaal  of  the  Homo  to 

he«rhtas,U4. 
fMon,  AlexamlBr,  hatd  GhaaoaUoroT  Ireland;  hk  ohaxae> 

ter.  38.    HIa  mode  of  dlapenrlng  jostiee,  88. 
MiwiniaiB,  John,  ennon  or Wlodwor ;  bfoomea  a  nMrfuvor, 

130.    HIa  intlmaer  with  Loffd  RnawU,  188. 
FlYe  MJle  Act;  a  griamiMe  lo  the  dlMentlog  elergy,  26. 
Fleet,  the  Bngltah;  nafat  alclrraiah  between  the  Bn^lah 

•nd  Fteneh  flaeta,  60.    Battle  of  Beachy  BaM*.  188. 
netoher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun ;  extreci  fh>m  bta  work,  76^ 

note.    Hia  emmeoua  poUtloal  opInloM,  80.    ^olaa  the 

aQb,88. 
nenrna,  battle  «i;  18i.   The  Mwa  eurM  to  WilUm  in 

Ireland,  aoo. 
Mteign  aflUta)  dlraetfon  U,  reaerred  to  hhoMlf  by  WH- 

IUmni.,6.    8lrWIUiaaaTamFle,&    Ably  managed  by 

WUilam,  iL 


Thrt  WUIiara  at  Inveneea  bnllt,  Vfh 
tofSe 


Oon. 


Fowler,  Bdward ;  apnolntad  oaa  of 
mhalonhffB.Ul. 

f^!e,rirer;  floeha  «f  wUd  ewana  on  thai  4S. 
the»  43.    Lord  Qalonpy'a  encampmmt  on  the,  60. 

Fimnptoa,  Bbhop  of  Glouoeater;  beeomea  a  iionJu#or,  188. 

Fiaoee;  Bnropean  eoaUtlon  agahiat  her  aaeendency^  8. 
AKbraa  war  i«alnat  the  Btalaa  <l«neral,  13.  Her  mili- 
tary graataeaa  at  the  doae  of  the  17th  centovy,  18,  U. 
A  ^rmidable  enemy  at  the  aceeaafcm  of  WUIIam  m.,  18. 
Poraaatloa  of  the  neat  coalltfcm  agatnat,  87, 181.  War 
declared  acalnat,  88.  Amittanee  afforded  by  her  to  Jamea 
II.,  48.  O^oioa  of  a  Vreneh  ambaaaador  to  aeoonpany 
Jamea,  6a  NaTal  ■klrmlah  between  the  Bntcttih  and 
French  lleeta,  60.  War  raging  all  round  her,  131.  Xflbet 
produced  in  fraoee  by  the  newt  of  the  battto  of  the 
Voyne,104. 

Fmnkenthal,  ptalna  of;  ioTaatated  by  Mbnhal  Dama,  87 

Fraaera.  the,  08.    Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  110. 

**  French  are  comtng,"  the  cry,  184. 

Fftneb,  the;  their  mean  opinion  of  the  IrIA  aa  aeldlera, 

St.    The  Frendi  araqr  of  Lewla  XIY.  enmmanded  by 
arahal  Hnnderaa.  131.    Ite  aklmiah  with  tha  Dvleh 

tad  ]fittgllf>h  at  Walooort,  18L 
Friday,  Bfaok,  82. 
Foller,  William  ^aeoblla  meaaenger);  hIa  eariy  Bib,  178. 

0ent  ftcm  StOemndna  with  Jaoohlte  deapatrhea  tn  Bof- 

laad.178.    Betraja  the  oanaa  of  the  Jaoobitea,  178. 
Fyne,  Loch,  86. 
Oaela    See  HIghlaadan. 

(Galley  daTea.  186. 18T.    An  ioeldent  retotad  of  one.  lOT. 
'  Cialleya.  the  French,  100.   Qmraeter  of  theb:  erawn,  106, 107. 
(lalmoy.  Lord;  hia  part  In  tlie  riage  of  Londenderrr,  66. 
Gardening ;  a  tkronrite  amuwement  of  WIHiam  HF.,  17.  The 

gardena  of  Hamptop  Oonrt,  17. 
Oany,  the  rfyer,  106, 106.  . 

Garter,  tbe,  glrvn  by  Jamca  U.  to  t&nsmi,  40, 
Ggorge  n. ;  nirbnamed  tbe  Bnteher,  02. 
George  IV.;  bia  oourt  at  Holyrood,  08. 
Gaorga^  Prinee  of  Denmark;  created  BttkeorComberlaad, 

.88.    Offera  to  aceonlpany  WtUtam  to  Ii«land»  181.    Un- 

poUtely  treated  by  WUIIam,  181. 
Gwrg^,  Prince  of  HeeaeDarmatadti  hiaahara  hi  the  batlle 

of  the  Boyne,  188, 189. 
Oetmanie Mera«4on:  jolna  tha  grsat eoalltioQ» 87.    Ifaal- 

feato  o^  deolarkkf  war  againat  Fraoee,  88. 
Germany,  Bmnaror  of;  eonclulea  a  tieaty  with  tha  Btatta 

Olbbona,  OrlnUng;  hla  earrlnga  at  Hampton  Oonrt,  17. 
Qlakpn,  General ;  aant  to  adppraaa  the  remit  of  the  Scotch 
legRnenta  at  Ipawleh,  18.    Hla  abara  in  the  battU  of  the 


Boyne.188. 
11^,202. 


Aooompanlaa  the  King  to  the  aiegeof  lima* 


GUfgow ;  tbe  cathedral  attacked  by  the  Oo>veiiaiitera,  76. 

Bztentof  thetown,76.    Axchbiabop  oi;  86. 
Glangariff,  poM  oC  41. 

Otangarry ;  hla  qnarrel  with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  SOT. 
Glengarry;  lU  atata  at  the  time  of  tha  Bafolotlon  ooaa* 

parad  with  ita  praaant  condition,  08. 
Glenrqy,  lake  of,  07. 
tffoneeater,  William,  Duke  of  (aon  of  tUaMneaaa  Anne) ; 

hia  birth  and  baptij«m,  110.  ' 

Godolphin,  Sidn^ :  nominated  Oomtnlflakmer  of  the  Traa* 
7.  Di«mwfulDeafi.7.  Bated  by  hia  cnlleaf^nea.  20. 
nperiority  OTcr  them  in  flnandal  knowledM,  20. 


J  try,  7. 
li  anpi 
If  re(ir 
iHmith, 


:(irement  from  tbe  Treaaury.  166 
dHmith.  OliTer:  hla  dlollke  1^  &e  Hlghlanda  of  Scot^ 
Jand  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  RctoI utian,  00.    Bia  eomparlaon 
ei  Iioliand  with  S^tland.  00,  note. 
0«iafl%PalLi  Of;  ffflkd  on  by  Jhudaa  tad 


la  held  the  <bitlaaf  IMibiiMh  Ihr  Wjt  JiMfcH^H. 
Hla  communiration  «l«b  iNwiJa^Od.  BeqaMtad  Vr  tHi 
Jaoehitaa  to  fire  an  the  citar^  81  Hia  refaaiO,  84.  Ba- 
deiEed  in  the  Gkatte  of  Kdinburgh.  ^03.  Polite  aod 
fttoatloua  meaaagra  between  the  baalegBm  and  the  U> 
aieg»d,  103.  BanpaAara  tha Caatla  to  WWIama  tnoH, 
108. 

OatmaaiAawp,  Load;  Ma  pai8  la  tha  ataga  of  Limdfoa» 
derry,ftO. 

Govanuaent;thaWhl»theQryoi;4.  Tha  firat,ef  William 
II L,  6.  Oeneml  maladmiabtration  from  the  Bectoration 
to  the  Beealtttlao»  10.  Abanrd  theory  eC  m  Uugbt  by 
the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the  Berolntien,  134. 

Grnee,  Act  af;  tha.  of  Willfam  lU.  for  pollUeal  offeno«% 
173  DIatlnctions  between  an  A«t  of  Gaoe  and  aa  Art 
of  ladmnnHy,  178.    The  Aet  paaaed,  174. 

Oiafton,  HaaiT  FItanv,  Doha  at;  namoura  of  bia  deiw* 
minatlon  to  join  hla  ande  at  Saint  Germaina,  10.  Takai 
the  Oath  of  Allagtoacw  to  WUUam  aad  6lary>  10.  CavMi 
the  King'a  eiown  at  the  coroaatiaa,  ML  Ha*  tbe 
colonelcy  of  the  Fbet  Kegiment  «f  Foot  Gnaadi  oonfemd 
on  him  by  WiOhun.  204.  Ac«>mpaaiea  If arlboroagb  ca 
hia  expedition  to  theaouth  of  IraUad,  204, 805,  Btinck 
down  at  tbe  aaaault  on  Gork,  206. 

Grameia,  the  loat  epk  Latin  poem  of  PhUlipiia.  08,  note.  . 

Gcaaard,  Lord:  one  ef  the  Pee«a  of  Jaaaea'a  Iriab  rarHa- 
meat;  enter*  hie  paoteat  agaipat  tha  rapeal  of  the  Art 
of  fiattlement,  681 

Granta,tbe.08.  Jotai  Mackay.  00.  Tbeir  territory  bvulid 
by  ttie  Chmeiona,  101.  Jofai  Bfar  Ihtwrna  Liriagploaa 
agalnat  the  Hlghlaaden,  206. 

Gnatavaa,  King  of  Sweden,  16. 

Owvn.  member  of  the  Hooae  of  OomnMoa,  81  notei 

Habeaa  Oorpna  Act;  auapanalon  of  the,  16.  Barman  aad 
inTeettTc  canaad  by  the  meaaure,  16. 

nalea,Blr  Bdwaad ;  hte  Impaachmani  Mat  Ul^  tr«ama,lU. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  164. 

Hallfui,  George  ftiTila,  Mavqaeaa  of;  hlx  part  In  tbe  pro- 
etamatloa  of  Wflllam  and  Macy,  1.  Ilia  lamark  on  On 
taaetlonagy  feeling  ot  the  people,  i,  TkkeachainofdM 
PrlrySeal,6.  PabUa  iMllag  legardlnff  hUa,  8.  DMliact 
•theofferof  thaOieat  8eal,7.  Hia  alarm  at  the  malt 
of  the  aoldiera  at  Jpewleh,  12.  Hia  aatipathy  to  Daoto, 
20.  Load  of  pabUc  baalnaaa  Impoaed  on  him,  2(1  IQi 
diatrartieaa,  caaaad  bf  the  jealoaalia  aod  qaaneUpT 
hla  anbordlnatea,  20.  Net  in  the  Bat  of  paomotiow  at 
the  coronation,  87.  Hia  oautloQa  policy,  37.  Calanaioaa 
aae«aadonbro««ht  agalnat  hioB,  44.  Attacked  bj  Uoee 
in  the.Houae  of  Oommaai,  aad  by  Moanoalh  ki  tbe 
Lorda,  122.  Hia  letter  to  La^y  BaaaaU.  128.  AlmA^ti 
by  a  majority  of  tha  OoaaaMQa,  121  BaUrm  froia  tba 
Speakerablp  of  the  llouae  of  Loida.  148.  Bxamfaied  ^ 
the  M«rdar  GbmmKtea  of  the  Hqim  of  Lonta,  111 
Befpnded  by  Seynoar  in  tha  tLawer  Hoaaa  i«alnrt  tha 
attache  of  John  Hampden,  156.  Abatemeat  «f  tba 
animoalty  of  the  Hovee  agalaat  him,  166.    Ilia  vttigUf 

.  tkm  of  the  Privy  Seal,  162.  Hla  ratkaaieBt  from  pabtti 
hnalneaa  artftaUr  aUvAad  to  by  Bayriao  la  the  dedieatha 
to  Arthur.  108. 

Hamilton,  Dnke  of,  aivpoctad  br  Iha  Whlga  in  tbe  Seotthb 
OonTention,  81.  Hia  ehacaoter,  tl.  nocted  pnrideat 
of  the  Ooaventfcm,  81.  Hla  Berm  addreaa  to  Oe  mm- 
beta  of  the  Oonventloa,  84.  Oaatered  Lord  Uiirti  Ooai- 
mi^aioaar  ot  Scatiaad.  88.  Hia  diaeootent»  104.  Hb 
refoaal  to  paiv  the  Acto  of  the  OoBTeathm,  104.  Bb 
•dee,  graedy  eharacter,  207.  Baying  of  Rl^  ^^^ 
raepMOag  him.  iOr.  Hla  ladlgaaHaaat  the  peaala«af 
the  danaeoftha  bfll  fcr  fl»hm  tha  ecdaalaf  tkal  eoaadla- 
tlon  of  SeotUnd,  which  aaaetlaaad  tha  aate  flf  tbe  W«a»> 

Hamilloa,  Anthony;  aemraly  wqandad  aft  the  battle  tf 

Newton  Batter,  72.    ' 
Hamiltoa,  QaataTw;  appolalad  govamor  <tf  BaaiAfl- 

HamntoB,  Uchard;  hla  titeiga  mtlttary  aarriea,  46.  Bb 
diatlainilahedwlt.46.  Swomof  the  Irlah  Privy  OoaacS, 
46.  Sent  to  aagotfatte  with  Tyiaannal,  46.  Hlf  fffiiVt 
46.  46L  Bia  maroh  Into  Ulater  with  an  anny.48.  fttttt 
ofhiaaaraa>48.  Blarrheaagalnatthe  Protaptaabioftka 
North,  61.  Roeen  aod  Maamoat  pfaMed  orer  bia  baal* 
66,  68.  Appointed  aamad  In  oomauad  at  the  n^tttti 
Londoaderty.  66.  Takea  tha  ahlef  eamrnaad  at  tha 
death  of  Btamaant,  68L  BaparaeiM  hi  the  ehief  com- 
mand by  Count  Romo,  88.  ]ieeaaidaalied,andttmia- 
ion  again  amubtfa  tha  rhief  eaaBaiand.«.  Hia  triekf 
andlieatndl«)0aragethebealea«d,8B.  Hteiharefaitba 
batUe  of  the  Boyne,  100,  lOL  Woaoded,  takaa  priaoa^ 
and  broaght  bet»«  William,  lOL 

Ramlltoa,  the  Rer.  Andrew,  of  Bntibkillaa,  42,  nate. 

Hampden,  John ;  orealdea  at  a  eommittfo  la  pneeat  aa 
addfem  to  Wnibaa  HL  on  tha  barbaritlea  afLevIa  rf 
France,  38.  Hia  power  and  pmaperity,  164.  Hte  mate- 
▼oieaea,  164.  Hla  dHciaaafU  aspaannMa  bafeie  tha 
Murder  Committee  of  the  Hoaaa  afIordak164»16&  ^ 
Utter  apaeeh  la  a  eoaamlttee  of  the  whofe  Uaoee  ofOm* 
mona.165.  Bxr)ad«4  from  the  aaw  Oomm  «rCemaBOPl 
at  tha  gmial  elaccion  of  188%  181 


THB  THIBB  ^VOLUME. 


asT 


ismpiM,  »elM(«{  MfMliM  i 

Trvaimiy,  7.    Hb  AqoMotM  to  i 
to  the  TroMiUT^  8.    Appointed  < 


»  A«rofi  SaiHIi  M  MIdtor 
I  Chaoeellot  of  tha  Xsoiw- 

(|tter,  105. 
BamptoQ  Oomri;  nmortl  of  tte  Ckraii  tOi  17.    Tb«  p>lit» 

of  CardiBAl  WoWj,  17.    TiM  gmlMM  ftod  iMUdincf  of 

WUUuu  III.,  17. 
Barbonl,  WUllam,  oMmbor  ftir  LftttMtitoii;  InlbnM  tbo 

HouM  of  the  roTolt  of  the  SeoUA  troopc,  liL 
Btrlots;  fhe  brokere  of  the  Omrt  of  Cbariee  IL,  10. 
HutiD)(i't  rwifnent,  100.    Us  onbroken  order  e t  1 

crankJe,  lof,  106.    At  the  battle  of  tke  BQgrDe,€88. 
•"  Hear,  hear,**  origin  o^  ift  Parliameiit,  O-lO. 
Hearth  mooey,  or  ebidm^  tax;  lu  naflrinietL  11.   Abo> 

lished  at  the  rraoeet  of  William  III.,  12. 
Hebridee;  poiMMlons  of  the  MaedonaUle  tn  the,  ft. 
Ueidttlbenr;   desboyod   bj  the   Vrench   uodev  Hardud 

I>aTae,S7. 
Hetartofl,  AnUioiiy,  ^nrionaiy  of  Holland,  SI.    Oaofea  of 

the  aTerdoQ  wfUl  wbl<*h  he  regarded  Vraoee,  2t.    Hts 

oorreepondenoe  with  Winiam  1X1,  SI.    Hie  Importanee 

after  the  death  of  WUliam,  31. 
Biendenon,  Major;  takes  the  ooomand  of  the  Cbmeron- 

lani  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Qeland,  113.    Mortally 

wounded,  tl'2. 
Rerbtfrt,  Arthur,  Bear  Admiral  of  Vngland;  a|>poliktod 

flret  OommfaNioiier  of  the  Adminlty,  £    His  lerTlceii  to 

liU  conatrj,  ft.    Sklnnbhes  with  the  Freneh  fleet  In 


Dantry  I^T,  60.    Tote  of  thanks  to  Herbert  paaeed,  00. 
Betnrnji  inth  hit  nuadron  to  Portamonth,  130. 
Beveon;  the  Scotch  fluiatlb  of  Londonderry,  68. 


Hickeny  Cleorge,  Dean  of  Worcester;  becomes  a  nonjuror, 
188.  Hia  leamtog,  188.  His  Tlews  of  paasif*  otatdUuee, 
188.    His  brother  John,  188.    His  bigotry;  138. 

Hleke^  John,  188. 

Htob  dbunh  partj ;  the,  of  the  lelgn  of  Wflliam  I^.,  SI. 
Origla  of  the  term,  21.  Tendemees  of  their  rogard  ftir 
James  II.,  22.  Their  dlstanle  ft>r  the  Articles,  20.  Their 
leaning  towards  Armiuianism,  29.  Their  numerioal 
strengOa  in  thb  llonse  of  Oonunons,  U.  The  High 
Church  clerKX  divided  on  the  sul^fect  of  the  Oaths  of 
Sapvnmacy  and  Alleflanee,  132.  They  constitute  a 
Sii()ortty  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocatton,  147.  Their 
refusal  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  oomprehenMon,  148. 

High  Commission  Court,  3.  Its  decrees  erery  where  •»■ 
knowledged  to  be  nnlliUca.  116. 

BIgblands ;  breaking  out  of  war  In  the,  80.  Their  state  at 
Qiat  period,  80, 90.  Captain  Burt*s  deseriptions  of  them, 
901  Olirer  Gcrfdsmtth's  opinion  of  them,  90.  HardidiiM 
•ndurcd  bj  trarellers  In,  01.  The  politics  of  the  Hign- 
lands  not  understood  by  the  government,  90. .  Tieeouat 
Wbet.  99.  Smallness  of  the  sum  rwtulred  to  nettle  the 
dljKontentod,  99.  Porerty  of  the  Celtic  chiolb,  90.  Mae- 
hay's  tndecisiTe  campaign  in  the  HigUands,  90.  The 
war  suspended,  102.  The  OaoMronlan  regiment  raised, 
lOflL  The  war  brvaks  out  again,  106.  fihut  out  by  a 
thain  of  poets  from  the  liowbufeds,  112.  The  war  re- 
«ommenoed,  aoC  Bnehan  surprised,  and  the  war  axtln- 
gttished,  200. 

IBghJanders ; '  their  ^faaracArlftfes  at  1h»  time  of  tbo 
Revolution,  00-41.  Their  religion  at  that  period,  91. 
*Tbelr  dweinngs,  91.  Their  virtues,  91.  Lofty' oourtesy 
or  their  chkft,  02.  Talue  of  their  Ibeultles  if  deTetoped 
Ijgr  dTillsaUou,  92.  Contempt  of  the  Lowlanders  *r 
them,  92.  The  poem  **  How  the  first  HieUndman  was 
Biade,^  9S.  Their  complete  sul^ugation  In  1746,  91 
Hatred  of  the  populace  of  London  mr  the  Teiy  sight  of 
file  tartan,  9Z  Strange  reflux  of  feeling  in  Kngiand  in 
fkTOnr  of  the  ffighlanders,  92.  Applause  given  to  Celtle 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  08.  Peculiar  nature 
nr  JtMoUtlnn  in  the  Highlands,  OS.  Tyran  v  of  clan 
over  clan,  94    Jealousy  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Camp- 


bells^ 04.  The  battle  of  Inveriochy,  94.  The  Marqu 
<»f  Azgyle,  94.  Kxeeution  of  bis  son  Sari  Archibald, 
IDs  grandson,  96._Tlie  Stewarts  and  Maenagbtens,  96. 


.04. 


Alarm  of  the  chii^talns  at  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  ArgylcL  95,  et  seq.  The  Biaoleana,  the  Oamerons,  and 
Ix>eUel,  H.  Insurrection  of  the  clans  hoidile  to  the 
CnrapbeDs,  96.  The  nthering  at  Locfaaber,  90.  HUitaiy 
tfiaracter  of  the  Highlanders,  00,  et  seq.  Want  of  har- 
ttonr  amoni^  the  clans  when  under  one  command, 
100-101.  QMrrels  amongst  them,  101.  Their  oondnot 
nt  the  battle  of  Kiniecrankie,  107.  Retlin  to  the  Castie 
or  Blair,  100.  Arrival  of  reinibrcements  at  the  camp  at 
Blair,  110.  General  Cannon's  diflleuittes,  110.  Their 
•ttack  on  the  Oameronian  regiment  at  Dunkeld  repulse^ 
no.  BlMolnlioa  of  the  Highland  army,  112.  Buiprised 
and  routed  at  Strathspey,  200. 

Highwaymen,  in  the  time  of  Wiltlam  m.,  18. 

IliU ;  left  In  command  of  Fort  WUIiam  at  Inverness,  SOT. 

Uodgta,  CMonet  Bobert;  his  gaUanCty  aft  the  skirmish  of 
Wakoort,  19U 

JSdQdays  of  the  Chnrdi,  aadent;  held  in  disgust  1^  rigid 
Ctevenantere,  74.  • 

Holland;  r^ddngs In,  on  the  accession nrWBIiaalll.,!. 
Blxpenses  ar  her  expedition  under  WlUlam  11^  repaid 
to  brn^  IS.   W«r  dssiaNd  afsliMt  Imr  by  Mnm^  U 


abeBiigllili  soBtfaMlnt,  W^WtWOOwtfl^fcoMbiig,  M. 
Natural  resentment  oi;  at  the  oondnct  of  Tocrington  to- 
wards tbe  Butch  fiset  at  Beacby  Head,  186.  A  spedal 
ambassador  sent  to  assuage  her  angeit,  186. 

HoIUuid  House;  the  temporary  resldenee  of  WUUam  tmd 
Mary,l& 

Holt,  Sir  Mm;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Klng^ 
Beneh,  T.  His  opinion  rsspeeling  Um  Mvenue  of  Hmm 
II.,  11. 

Holyi«od  Palaea,  98. 

HondOkoeter,  tbe  painter,  IT. 

Hopkins,  BsekleU  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  48.  PrsMhta 
the  doctrine  or  nnnvasManea^  da.  Wlthdsaws  from  tte 
dty,58. 

Hounslow,  the  troops  at;  reviewed  by  Queen  Mary,  197. 

House  of  Coamoaa;  tlie  Convention  turned  into  a  ParUn* 
meat,  0.  The  OoBrention  of  MOO  eomparad  with  thai 
of  1889,  0.  Discussion  on  the  bill  deelaring  tbe  Conven- 
tion a  ParHameot,  9.  Passes  the  bUl,  10.  The  Oath  eT 
AUegianoe,  10.  Power  of  the  House  over  tbe  supplies,' 
11.  INseuMlon  respecting  hearth  money,  1L«  Passsa  a 
grant  for  ressying  the  United  Provlncee  tbeexpeuM^ 
of  WnUam'B  expedWoo,  It.    Alam  respeetinc  the  da- 


fcction  of  the  t^cottish  reglmenta  at  Ipswich.  12. 
tbe  first  Mutiny  BlU,  14.  Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpns 
Act,  16.  Views  of  the  House  respecting  the  Sacraaaen- 
tal  Test.  83.  Leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act,  83.  The  debate  adjourned  anil 
never  revived,  88.    Oacries  a  daose  tn  the  bill  for  sei>- 

^.  tllng  the  oaths  of  fiisitT  compelling  the  clergy  to  taha 

^  the  oaths,  86.  Passes  the  biU  for  setUtng  tbe  Corona- 
tion Oath,  86.  Its  address  to  the  King  on  the  barbari- 
ties committed  by  Lewis  of  Prance  in  the  PaiaUnate,  88. 
Invectives  applied  to  him,  88.  Its  mnnlficent  relief  af- 
forded to  the  Protestent  fugittves  ttom  Ir&land,  07, 
Brings  In  a  bUl  for  reversing  the  senUnce  on  Dates,  lit. 
Conlbrence  with  the  Loids,ll7.  The  bUl  diopiied,  10. 
Remonstrance  rant  to  the  Lords  on  their  uooourteons 
behaviour  to  the  Commons,  118.  The  BUl  of  KlgMu 
passed.  118.  Rejection  of  an  amendment  of  the  Lords, 
118.  Dispute  leapsNBdug  the  BUl  of  Indemnity,  119.  Tha 
Mil  allowed  to  drop,  119-120.  Reeolutlon  pf  the  House 
that  a  pardon  cannot  be  alloved  to  bar  a  parUamentaigr 
Impeachment,  122.  Its  grant  to  Sohomberg,  124.  Its  votes. 
ef  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  In  Ireland  and  agalart 
Vranoe,  160.  Inqufay  into  Mval  abuser  160.  VIolenea 
of  the  llVhlgs,  163.  Impeachments,  163.  The  Corpoiib- 
tlon  Bill  brought  in,  166.  Qrmt  muster  of  both  parties 
for  diacttsslag  the  Ull,  167.  Tuatultuous  debate,  ItV. 
TIm  two  obnoxious  clauses  dost,  167.  The  IndemnHy 
Bill  brought  fbrward  again,  167.  The  rise  and  progMSS 
of  parliamentaiy  corruption  in  England,  1C3.  Settla- 
ment  of  the  revenue,  167.  BOl  for  declaring  all  the  nsis 
Of  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid,  171.  Tbe  Al^uratimi 
BIU,  172.  An  Act  of  Oraoe  read  and  pasned,  17»-17i. 
The  Parliament  prorogued,  174.  ReaMumUed,  214.  A 
Bill  Introduced,  appointing  CommlMioDers  to  examina 
and  state  the  puUle  accounts,  216.  The  Ways  and 
Ifeaas,  216.  A  biU  oonfiseaang  the  estates  of  the  Iri4i 
rebels  brought  In  and  passed,  ia6.  The  UIl  wichdrawn 
in  the  Loida,  S16,  210. 

Houae  of  Loida;  visited  by  WUIiam  m^  0.  William^ 
assent  to  the  biU  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament, 
10.  The  Oath  of  AUt^lanoek  10.  Diseusrion  ruspeeling 
hearth  money,  IL  Passes  the  fliist  MnUnv  Bill,  l£ 
Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aot,  16.  The  valnaUe,  but 
negleoted,  Archives  of  the  House,  S8,  note.  BiU  for 
setUing  the  Oaths  of  AUegianoe  and  Supremacy,  80,  9L 
Beiectipn  of  a  motion  iw  tlleaboUtion  of  ibeSaeramental 
Test,  88.  Bebate  on  the  Onnprehenrion  Bill,  33.  Dis> 
cuKsions  and  conferences  on  the  bill  for  eettUag  tlte  oaths 
of  fealty,  86.  Peases  the  bDl  for  setUlag  the  Coronation 
Oath,  30.  Commito  Oates  to  the  Harshalaea  for  braach 
of  privilege,  116.  Takea  the  oplnkm  of  the  Judges  on 
Oates's  case.  116.  Refuses  to  ivrvrse  his  sentence,  lit. 
A  biU  brought  Into  the  Commons  annnlling  the  »en> 
fence,  117.  The  committee  appointed  to  Inquire  Into  the 
eirenmstances  attending  the  death  of  Ifiasex,  114.  Ba- 
vorses  the  sentence  on  the  Barl  of  Bmonshlre)  114. 
Sentence  of  Titus  Oatee  brought  before  it  by  writ  of 
•rror,  110.  KmbacrasHhent  of  the  Houae,  117.  Con- 
ferenoe  with  the  Comsaons,  117.  The  bUl  dropped.  111  ^ 
The  BUl  of  KIghU  passed  by  the  Commons,  118.  Tha 
Lords^  amendment,  118.  Betirement  of  Halifax,  149. 
The  House  appointa  a  Committee  af  Murder,  164.  BUl 
introduced  declaring  aU  the  acts  of  tha  Ute  Parliament 
to  be  valid,  171.  A  second  Aldnratlon  BUl  Introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Lords,  178.    An  Aet  of  Qraeo  read  and 

'  passed,  178-174.  The  Parliament  prorogued,  174.  Ba- 
assembled,  214.  The  bOl  for  eonfiionting  the  esmtss  of 
the  Irish  rebels  withdmVn,  216. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert;  his  noMe  Mr«h,117.  His  bad  poattji 
117.  Calla  tbe  attenUon  of  the  House  of  CmiaKms  t# 
the  unjust  dedrion  of  tha  Lords  lespeetlttg  the  eenteuo 
on  Gates,  117.  Hte  motion  on  the  Oocpotptioo  BUI,  164 
Hto  clause  lost  on  the  debate,  167 .  ' 
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IN'bHX  TO 


Iain  to  fte 


«.  nt 


fWf  9,    ftt^ 

th*  TVTOlt 


Of  the  Beoteh  regiuMBtii  at  ]p«wiehf  li^  !&,'  Iii»adT0eftB7 
of  'nfcfODg  neMurv  lOr  Iratand.  07.  Hli  IntoiDpeiato 
■wtlottte<th«H6aBklil,llB.  ah  attMk  on  Ctanavw 
thua,  123.    And  on  ilaUftx,  122. 


■uffu^BOli  in  Mlio  In  lloIlAnd;  thdr  Joj  on  tin  ■cie— Icm 
or  WillkmM*  Mii7, 1.  Boginottta  oC  nlnd  la  Sa«- 
Und  to  aooDOMMMj  Behombm  to  IxoUnd.  128.  Thiix 
fiOBJplraigr  •t  OomUlk,  128.  Thfir  Aara  ki  tho  bsttto 
of  the  BoyDO,  188, 100, 101. 

H«me,  Sir  i*atriek;  hlf  dmrtetor  irftor  hii  volim  ftom 
•xttok  88i    Ho  jolM  Um  »OI«b^  In  Wtabufsli,  81. 

Humiora^  Uanhal ;  hli  amy  amr  tho  StnUta  of  Dotot, 

Bfdc^  Lody  HoBiletU;  hor  oMondaaioo  t*  tto  ooroDatibii 

or  WiUloai  and  Mary,  88.    ManM  to  tho  Hart  of  Sal- 

Mtb,  Stf,  note. 
InpsaehoMat,  poirllamonlagy;  roaolntloB  of  tho  Bodooof 

Oottmono  that  a  pafdon  caniiot  bo  ploadod  fta  bar  of  Im- 

pMohmoat,  122. 
IlxleaiDltr.  BUI  of;  dtepntM  In  ParVamont  abovt»  IW. 

Suffwod  to  dfop,  119.    Dobateo  on  tho,  ronowed,  197. 

Tbo  meek  Bill  of  IndemnltT  Ibr  KIdc  Jamaa,  166.    DIP 
'fttroneo  batoooa  an  Aol  of  Indommtj  and  an  Aot  of 

araet,173. 
ladopoMODta;  lanoswabonoi;  at  tht  poriod  of  tho  Rovo- 

iQtkm,  20.    Th«ir  Ttowt  rwipwrUnf  tho  oovoioigBtjr  of 

OTozT  floni^ragatlon  of  boHoren,  20. 
IiidulgoiiM,DwlMmtl0B04&    Owtfitttdo  oT  tto  mwmtii  ■ 

lanooent  XI.;  hit  4^01,182.    Htootnagoftiti^Ul 

orhlB4Mth,iai 
lavoravy  Oaotlo,  M.  06, 08»  lOlw 
InTorkMh7,battloof;94. 
Uvovsom;  ftmwted  bj  SaaoBB^  08.    lotolowio  will 

Ibo  borKhCTS  wopo  traatod  bj  tho  Haodonalda,  08,  07. 

Yho  town  thraatoMd  by  Maodonald  of  Koppoeh,  08. 

flottlMBoat  of  tho  diapnto,  06.    Vort  WttUaa  b«Ut  and 

•uTiMwod,  207. 
iDTonoMhifo;  peonoilOM  of  tho  llaoAo«|ldt  tai  tfao^  M. 
laoa,  Uaad  oC  0& 

I^wleh;  lo^t  of  tho  Beotdah  TOKteonta  at,  U. 
Intend;  atato  oi;  at  the  timo  of  tho  ItorolvtloD.  80.    Iho 

alTtt  powar  In  tho  hands  of  tbo  Roman  OkthoOca,  80. 

Lord  Doputy  Tyroonnol,  80.    Tho  Ooorts  of  Juitfoo,  80. 

Tho  Mnnklpal  InatHatlona,  80.    Botoaglu.  88.    Aldoi^ 

BOB  and  phertflh,  40.    Tho  mUftary  powor  la  tiio  handa 

of  tho  Papiata,  4».  Mntual  onmltr  botwoon  tlio  BBglMi?T 

*ud  Iriabry,  «.    Panic  aAouf  tho  ■ngliahrj,  48.    ISad- 

EtlOBftoaiInlaBdtoBBgfaiBd,40.  An  UlvatnUoa  of 
gonoral  atato  of  tho  kingdom,  48, 41.  Inftotedwlth 
w^wm  at  tho  tImo  V  tho  KovolatloB,  41.  aCoatorlnvi 
of  tho  JKaglkhry,  42L  Orodnct  of  tbo  Knnyknionon,  42. 
Akna  of  tbo  p«»plo«f  Umdondorry,  43.  BOaet  or  tho 
Mwaofthollovolntloaln,44.  If oan^foy  aant  to  padCf 
tho  Protoatantiof  Ulator,44.  WUUaaa  in.opooaanogo- 
tUUoa  with  Tvraonnol,  44.  Tyreonnol  dotonaiaoa  to 
l«lae  tho  Irtab,  46.  flonda  oaerot  loatruetlonf  to  oObr  Ira- 
land  to  tho  Khig  of  #»««.  48l  Analof  of  tho  wholo 
kingdom,  48i  HaUUoftheIiidipoa8aBt,48.  Bshorta- 
ttooa  of  tbo  prtoato  to  their  floeka  to  prapara  Ibr  battio 
with  tho  llaxoo,  48u  Tbo  Iriah  amy,  48.  OononI  arm- 
ing, 48.  Tho  country  ovnrron  with  bandlttt,  48.  Bn- 
barity  and  8ltlilncm of  tho  Bappareoa,  4f .  Landtegof 
Jaraaa  m  Kiamlo.  88.  Hla  ontry  tote  Doblta,  61.  Tin 
two  fbetloQB  at  tho  Ohatlo,  68-M.  Jaraoa't  Jonraoy  to 
tliitor,  64-66.  ThO  country  Imporoiiiihod,  66.  Londott- 
«»n7boalegod,68,otaaq.  GhanetoroTtho  Irloh  goatio* 
man  or  tho  period  or  tho  BorohMlon,  61.  A  Parlnmoat 
oooTcnod  by  Jamaa  In  Dobihi,  80.  Aetf  paaaad  Ibr  tho 
oonilMation  oT  tho  property  or  tho  Pratoataata,  81.  Kx* 
omna  Ibr  tho  Ugpt  logUhitotB,  q^DMraat  or  tho  IiMi 
Ibr  laBiaa,  88.  laaaoorbaaomonoy,  84  Craoi  poroacif> 
tfcni  or  tho  Prolaataata  hi  Ir^laad.  86, 88.  Thofa-oacafO 
to  Baglnad,  87.  Alana  In  DaMtn  at  tho  nowa  fkom 
Londoodorry,  88.  Tho  alago  or  Londoadorry  raload,  71. 
Tb«  baitlo  of  Newton  Bntlor,  7&  Pnpainllona  Ibr  a 
mnpoign  la  Ifolaad,  126.  Loading  of  Sebomborg  la 
X^9falDd,  124-128.  BUtoof  tho  oovatry,  124-126.  Oanaoa 
or  tho  dcftaOa  aad  dfavnem  oT  tho  Iriah  troopai  128. 
Sohombirg^  oportflona,  128.  laqntay  of  tho  Hoaao  of 
ComoioBa  faato  tho  ooadnat  nf  tho  war  ta  Irolaad,  181. 
King  WBttam  dotormtaoa  to  go  Umoalf  to  Irahmd,  188i 
lftirtSo8 


Prt»poiattona  la  Inciand 
adnilaiatratkm  of  JMnaa  at  DabHa,  176. 


tboooaatry 


,174,176. 

w    Ooadltloa  of 

iry  ■ Mat  to  Lattaan,  178;  Ito  atato  aloag  tho 

WlliiamIII.,187.   Tho  battio  of  tho  Brno,  lOOi 

t«f Jamoatofnmoa^l98b    Baitaadar  of  Waiaflbrtl 

h>WiWHa,SOa  Th^liMian^ooliMtodatLimarkk, 


SOO.    Dtoeontoatof  thorroneh,! 


BMgo  oT  Unoi'Mfc, 


06/  WIBlMaratarao4oBnriaad,loavlag»eomn 
vo  gornta  irauNM,  avib  nariooiuuaji  a  oxpaaio 
1hoaoathofIinliiB4  8rf^906.  Otaktofeaa, 8B8» 
1oawua8tto,888b 


Xriah  Nl^t  thot  128. 


Iia«a,Lofdi4iiportto:  dalnod  by  tbo  VaedoaaUi,  9& 
JaroUtOB ;  their  atnigglea  agaSnat  tb«  bOT  fer  dedarioK  (hi 
OonTOttflon  a  ParliamoBl  0. 10.  Tbeir  agfUliOB  on  tba 
paaiingof  thobllLlO.  Their  nli#brokfobr  the  dafto. 
tloo  of  Soy  moor,  10.  Many  or  them  anostrd  and  aon- 
Unod,  18.  SoapenirfOfi  or  tbo  Habeaa  Cbryns  Act,  It. 
Stroqg  ftoliag  againat  tho  JaeoUto  prleaU  te  th«  Uotaa 
of  Oommoaa,  86.  jKcoblto  lor8a  ai  tbe  ooTOoatioa  of 
William  aad  Slaiy,  88.  Thoir  acnrriUty  and  nutaim  on 
tho  coronation  of  ITIIUam  and  Mary,  86.  Kxtract  from 
ono  o%ttieir  lampoona,  88,  note.  IHflbranae  batv«m 
Sngllaff  and  TrUb  Jaoobttiam,  61  JaooUte  pauphlfU 
la  fktonr  or  Jamea,  8^  Tbo  Jaeobltea  of  tha  Boutdak 
Onrontlofn,  81.  ThoIr  datennlnatlon  to  omo«  tbe  H*> 
tataa  by  fbreo,  88.  Their  doalgoa  fruatrated,  84.  ArriTal 
of  tbo  Dake  of  Qneenaborry  In  Bdlnbufish,  81  Th«T 
fvqnaot  tbo  Duke  of  Gordon  to  fire  oa  Edinburgh,  si 
Hlarefnaal,84.  Tbo|raplritqQoUod,84.  PecvUar  nataio 
ofJaoobltl8mtaitbeIUghIanda,08L  Thdrdlagaatattke 
contonta  of  the  lettera  Aom  Jameo  to  Dundee  aad  Bil- 
oavraa,  07.  Tbo  Duke  of  Gordon  anrrendera  tbe  Outle 
of  £dinbnnb  to  WlUiam'a  trooM,  108.  Jaeubhe  iaipo- 
tatlona  on  Harlboroogb,  181.  Tbo  nonlnron,  188, 13& 
Acnoaelona  to  tto  atrragtb  of  tho  JaeoMte  party,  187. 
Their  bopea  ftom  William's  Joorooy  Into  Ireland,  in. 
Their  plana,  1T7.  Tbeir  canao  betrayed  by  Fuller,  178.. 
Tbelr  diamay,  178.  Their  anxloty  at  the  trlail  of  Cmw, 
181.  Olarendon,  anoth«r  noted  meabor  of  their  psrtj, 
arreated  and  lodged  in  the Ibver,  182,  TbrMteaad  Inn* 
ak>n  of  tbo  French,  184.  Dangera  oT  the  JaraUtet,  I8S. 
Character  of  the  Jacobltopreaa,  108.  M4tboda  or  dbtri* 
bntlag  their  prodnctlona,  108.  Tho  Jaeobttv  VOna  of 
PMyor  and  HnmOfotton  aflor  tho  battle  of  tho  fiotack 
108.   JacoMto  Intrlgoei  with  Hontgomeiy,  ML  ifwir 


army  roatod  at  Sbrathapayi  988w  Porswear  tbeaMlT«i». 
207.  Find  thomaelToa  in  a  minority,  207.  Tbeir  rm, 
207.    Their  attack  on  that  daoaa  or  ttia  biU  Jbr  aateUUi- 


lag  tho  eodeaiaatlcal  oonaUttttloa  of  Scotland,  wkkb 
mnetloaod  tbo  acta  of  tho  Weatem  fraaUea,  208.  Tbdr 
coalition  with  thm  Club  diaaolTed,  210.  Lettar  tnm 
Manr  or  Modona  to  tho  Club,  210.  formation  of  a 
Jaeoblto  eonaplracy,  217.  Hoethig  of  tho  hading  «•- 
epiratora,  218.  They  detormino  to  send  Proaton  to  ft. 
Oormaib8,2I8.  Papon  entniated  to  him,  218.  Intent 
llonorthoplotgiTentoOaerQiarthon,210.  Ptevtoaaad 
biamonatnatod.220.  Tho  Jaeobltea  tea  lor^atrfckea,  t«. 
Jamea  I.;  girea  the  alto  of  Dorry  to  tho  OocporatlOB  of 
London,  ll  Hla  treatfaie  on  the  Popo  aa  Aatti^ilat.  m 
~  lnhlakToar,a.   Thb  W- 


JamoalT.;  reactionary  Ibaling 
Ing  ostlngviabod  fay  blniaelt 


8-4.    DIaenarion  naiadlnf 


hla  roTonao  whUe  on  tho  throno,  10.    Amooat  of  hh 
11.   BiaclTlUtytothoaewlwdUaoteRMBUa, 


MTmftao.ll.   Biacdrllityt 

18.  Maladmlnlatfitton  daring  hla  rehm,  10.  Blaeomv 
tloa  or  oome  of  the  grom  aboam  of  ^e  bott,  10.  nb 
pualllanlmltT  and  depondenco  on  Fraaeo,  10.  Ttad<v- 
noM  with  which  bo  waa  reganlod  dariag  hla  oiOe  I7  tbt 
High  Church  party.  22.  HIi  piteoaa  appeala  to  TIbdm 
aad  Madrid,  8S.  nacaa  ihe  dttt  and  milltaiy  poww  hi 
the  baada  of  tho  |^4>bta  la  Inimd^  39-40.  Mouatjoy 
and  Rico  aent  ftom  IVroonnol  to  boa.  48.  CaoMs  Mcoat' 
Joy  to  bo  aeat  to  tho  Baattlo,  48.  Ho  dotermlnes  ton 
to  Ireland,  40.  Aaalatanoe  alfcrdod  to  bhn  fcy  Lewk  A 
Comforts  prepared  for  him  on  the  Toyage,  40.  ftyi  ni 
lbr«weIlTlRlttoVoraalllea,40.  Soto  oat  for  Bnat  40.  Ub 
ratl8ao,40.  Tho  Couat  of  Atuux  cfaoaea  aa  ambamJ^v 
to  acoompany  Jamea  to  Irelaad*  60.  Landa  at  Klnnle,  M. 
Learaa  that  hla  (auaa  Is  proiiportng,  81.  Preeeeds  to 
Oorii.61.  TVreonnell  arrlroa  tbor^  61.  LeaTeaOorkjv 
DabifaftfSl.  Hla  progroaa,  61.  Raaehoa  DuUla,  61.  Bb 
entry  into  the  city,  62.  Holda  a  Privy  OounQUr62.  I»M 
a  proclamation  oouToklng  a  Parliamont  in  ihibHa,  ^« 
Faettona  at  Dnblte  CaaUe,  62.  Ho  dotormiaea  to  r>  » 
inator,64.  Hla  Joaraey  to  ITlatar,  64.  Koaebea  Cbirto* 
moat,  64.  ArrlToaatOmagfa,66.  Alarmhig  IniMutluB 
raadftea  hfaa,  66.  He  dotormlnoa  to  proceed  to  Lcadoo* 
deny,  66.  Approachea  tho  walla  of  Londonderry,  km 
Ida  alair  firad  on,  67.  Bammona  tho  Inhabitants  to  ni^ 
render,  68.  Tboir  rofbaal,  68.  RoturM  to  Dablfai  sad 
oatroato  tfaoslegotobl8offlO0r8,6B.  Ordsra  a  lb  Beaa 
for  tbo  naval  aklrmtoh  In  Bantty  Bay,  88.    Meetbip  of 


tboParilameatofJa 


ilaIhibUB,80. 


tbo  thfOBo,  81.    Uttlo  la  common  betW4 

Parilamoat^ 

moat,  68.   OItoo 

of  Attahider,  ~ 

prodnced  la  Sa^laad  by 

Jamoa'a  alana  m  tho  aon 


Hla  speeeb 

._ _rooa  him  aad  hb 

88.  Pormlta  tho  repeal  of  tho  Act  Of  Mtle 
IItoo  hit  relnctaat  conaont  to  the  gnat  Ad 
,68.  Pi!orogneathoParilaaiont.86u  Vkd 
Ha^Und  by  tbe  nowa  fltmi  ma»^^j£ 

m  li  tho  nowi  ftom  Londonderry,  86.   nb 

todlmatlonatthaomoltyof  OMafclkoaoa,8B.  8lv« 
Loadoadenyinlaadjl.  B6ttlo  of  Nowtoa  Bailor,  7l>Tl 
BiR  ooaatomatioarn.  Tbo  Oaatlo  AT  BUnbanrii  bdd 
forhhabythoM»or«srdoa,76.  Bit  Meoti  1b  8e^ 
laad,  Daodoe  aad  Ba]oaRaa,.86.  Sooda  alrtterto  tbi 
BBtetaior8aolbwd,88L  ffla  letter  read,  83.  Tbdrrr^ 
lotioaa  that  ha  had  forlUtad  hla  erowa.  86.  P^,}^J^ 
to  Baadoe  and  Bakarraa  latereepled,  817. 


THE  THIB©  VOLUME. 


Ind,  Ui.    AtroiiMu  tdHn  «r  Avmix»  126. 


Atkix*! 


k  PtaaitiiMsMaMkt,MdgivMtk«sMl«to8irRicbw<l 
Nacto,  las.  iMvMl^UiD  to  aiMosotor  JSchomlm»«  120. 
Cottects  bis  army  at  Droi«he<U,  127.  Advlwd  bj  Kown 
not  to  renture  a  battle,  127.  Drawn  up  in  ontar  of  ballla 
befofa  Mumibarf't  wnbnxychmimU  •*  Doadallc  127. 
Deapatcfaea  flanfleki  with  adiTiMon  to  ConMOgbt.  120. 
Qoeg  iofco  wintar  qoartm  129.  I>aa]in}!»  of  MNna  of  the 
Whin  with  tba  Obmrt  of  StiGenaalniu  167.  fihrewiibury 
and  Ferguson.  167.  Janca's  admlniAtration  £t'  Dublin. 
17d.  Soandaloua  ineiBdeoej  of  bi«  infiniivT,  176.  Bis 
iaoal  aiailnistratSoo,  170.  BaoslT^s  soeeoan  from 
France.  175, 17(L  Plans  of  the  KngHsh  JacobitM,  177. 
I^ettar  ftom  P«ln^  m.  Aeea^  the  aarrleta  of  the  liarl 
of  ahsawaboiT,  180.  WiUiam  laada  at  OarrirkferKua.  186. 
Jaaaa  aotn  out  for  the  Irish  oamp  near  Lainater,  186. 
Batreala  bafers  WUllam's  army,  187.  Rasches  the  va!!*? 
«f  tha£ojaa,187.  PitdMS  bis  tent  oa  tha  baoka  of  the 
rlrer,  187.  Condition  and  noraber  of  bis  armj,  188.  Ills 
army  oot  to  pleoes.  191.  His  tllffht  to  Dublin.  192.  His 
Ignoble  eoodttst,  192.  ham  aastained  by  his  army.  19e. 
Aiaehea  DubUn  Castle.  193.  Ikkes  leave  of  the  eitisaoR 
of  Dublin,  194.  UU  flight  to  Franea»  198.  Hia  anrlTal 
and  raeentioa  there,  195.  lUs  hnportanlties  to  Lewis  to 
Invada  Bn^od,  195,  196.  Oontempt  of  the  Tienefa 
aaortlan  for  hlia,  190.  Dlsooracj  of  a  JaooUte  plot, 
217.220. 
James'a  Park,  8t.  10. 

Java,  Klng*a  Pw#wior  of  Divinity;  one  of  the  XeclesiAAtic^l 
Ooaami^lonerB,  141.  His  politioal  apostasy  and  relapHe, 
U&  AbeenU  himself  ihn  tha  ■Modnfca  of  the  CoeuBla- 
slottp  142.  Sleeted  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  Housa  of 
CmtTooatlDn,  147.  His  oiatioa  before  tha  Upper  House, 
147 
Jefensm;  hIa  eode,  S7. 

Jaffrsvs,  Oeoras,  Lord;  his  Imprisonment  In  tba  Tbwar, 
129.    fieoaible  of  bk  peril,  190.    Sxnltatlon  of  the  mob 
at  his  downCdl,  120.    Hia  dlMMs  and  deepoaden^,  120. 
fite  druAkenaees,   120.    The   Colchester   baml,   120. 
Vhdted  by  John  Tutehfai,  120.    And  by  Dean  Sharp  and 
Doctor  John  fleott,  120. 121..  Hia  death,  121.    Cauasf  of 
hia  daath,  121,  note.    Hia  lasolenoe  aad  snialty  on  tha 
tvialof  Sir  Thoaua  Armstioiw,  158. 
JaaafaigOv  Fisony,  Lady  Tyreonndl,  198. 
J«rm«laa  Cbambar,  wa,  142. 
Jewa;  proportion  of  tba  House  of  Ooaunons  to  asaot  a 

handraa  thousand  pounds  from  them,  150. 
^obnsim.  Dr.  Samuel;  his  opinlaa  of  the  aUUtlea  of  Oiaiiis 

LesHs,  187.    And  of  WUlisn  Law,  187,  note. » 
Johoaoa,  faauiel;  eaaa  44  UA,  115.    HIa  quarml  with 

BorMt,U5. 
Jobnaton'a,  Satat;  akirmkh  between  the  Highlanders  and 

Maefcay's  troops  at,  111. 
Joaea  (otterwisa  Blmpaon);  hfa  Jacobite  faitvigmia,  200L 
Jourd^n;  MoUtkre's  rs&renoe  to,  50. 
0iidf9Ba4  appolalmant  of  tfae»  by  tha  govmvflMnt  of  WUUam 

ni.,7. 
Jura,  the  papa  ot  90i. 

Justice,.  College  of.  In  Edinbnrglf^,  the  mamben  diaum 

tbemselres  on  WUllam's  pfOelamatioB  being  issued,  75. 

Jvzan,  filshap,  49. 

.  Keatinif.  John,  Chief  Justiee  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleaa, 

M.    His  soaraiVMMM  address  at  the  Wieklow  aaslaea  on 

tlie  tawleasassa  of  tha  Merry  Boys,  aad  attempt  to 

uphold  the  law,  47.    Diamissed  from  the  Council  Board 

hjr  James.  62. 

.San:  Bishop  of  Bath  aad  Wells,  27.    Beoomas  a  lun^Juior, 

136.  Hia  indedsioa,  186k 
JKeonrare,  town  of;  fcundathm  of  by  8ir  W.  Petty,  ^1-  Its 
tooUtiou  at  that  period.  41.  ItanuuiufluiturM  and  trade, 
41.  Voraya  oonmitted  by  the  Irishry,  41.  Reprisala  of 
tbe  people  of  Kenmare.  42.  Vhey  aet  as  an  independent 
eommoowealth,  42.  Compelled  to  «ar Itulate  to  a  terge 
fbroe.  aad  sufllBsed  to  embark  fbr  Baglaad,  48. 
KmusMra,  Lord ;  enmmands  a  rtglment  at  the  battle  of 

Killiecrankie.  106. 
Kemalnfrton  Houae:  puxcfaaasd  and  tha  gardoM  plantsd 

t>y  Wll^tam  III.,  18. 
Kappoeh,  Colin  Xsodoaald,  of.    Bee  WaedonakL  Colin. 
KArx79  beautiea  of  tbe  southwestern  part  at  41.    Little 
known  at  the  tioie  of  tho  Bevolutlon,  41.  Its  wUd  state,' 
4r,notB. 
Kettleiwell.  John,  rector  of  Coleahill ;  beeomea  a  notijmror, 

189.    Hto  intissacT  with  Lord  Knssell,  189. 
Klldffta,  193. 
Kflfc««any ;  abandoned  by  tha  Irish  hroops  at  the  approach 

of  Wfflla8s,200L 
Kfl2«»rney,  lAkes  of.  41. 

KSOtonaakle^  glen  of:  Its  present  appsaranos,  105.  Its 
ei^Ddliloa  at  the  time  of  William  111.,  105.  Oecnpied  by 
the  WUUasoIte  troops.  10&  Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  107. 
JUr«ctof  the  battle,  109.  Cooiparsd  with  the  battle  of 
Kewrtoa  Butler.  109. 
JCimc*  T>otrtot  William.  Dean  of  St  Patrick's;  hia  anOeriiMa, 
aar.     CtaMBlttedtopilwmiaDabUBylSOw    Wekomaatha 


Klagto: 

Pack's 


229 

194.   ViuaAsi  MbM  tha  U&f  In  St 
Qathedial,  104.  f 

King's  Beach,  Court  of;  Ms  aeatanea  on  DovoaeUre  #o- 
vansd,  antf  da<law*  to  havavlolitod  tha  Oiaat  Chte^ 
ter,  115. 

BlBt*s  JMIt  OBsan  of  King  WVltam  at  the  praotlea  of 
touching  Ibr.  M4.    Onsmoales  of  touehtog.  U4.    Pop) 
her  beter  la  thaailcaey  of  the  Kti«%toaeh,  144. 

Kfamale;  Janaa  lands  at,  50.  Gkpltalataa  to  Marlbo- 
rough,  205. 

Kiotyre.  96h 

KirkO,  OoleiMl  Vtny;  appelnted  to  eonnmnd  albiva  ft« 
the  relief  of  Londoaderry,  07.  His  oharaeter,  97.  Ilia 
ooKpedltioa  windbound  at  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  67.  '  Antves 
hi  Loch  Foyle,  68.  Onntdsra  M  not  advlsablo  to  mako 
anar  attanpt,  aad  laaMlna  laaetlTa,  68.  Peremptorily 
ordered  to  reltere  the  gairlsnn,  70.  Dees  so,  aM  tha 
■i4ga  to  ndasd,  7»-7 1,  iaritad  to  take  the  sommand,  n. 
His  condnet  dlsgosfinff  to  the  Inhabitants,  71.  Bands 
aniM  to  tha  BnnisfciUensfs.  72. 

Laka,  Bishop  of  Chiehester;  becomes  a  nonjaror,  186w 

lAnarkshira;  the  Oofvanaateia  from,  ealhid  to  arms  hi 
Bdinbnrgb,  84. 

Lanier,  Sir  John;  eommaads  tha  <)aeea'a  rsglaMBt  of 
hone  at  tho  battio  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Laasdownii,  Lord;  takes  tha  oommaad  of  tha  army  t» 
repelliag  tha  Aroach  Intaderi,  107.    His  mUltary  ezp^ 

LaUn;  the  had,  uf  the  Roman  Catholic  servVsea,  14S. 

Latltudlnarians;  their  ohJeetlonsto  the  Easter  hoHdayl, 
84. 

Lauaan.  Aotoiiine,  Oonnt  of;  a  IhTourlta.  with  James  IT., 
49.  Hated  by  Lourols,  49.  His  ambition,  49.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Irish  ftmea  in  Ireland, 
]76i  Lands  In  Irskaud,  aad  takes  op  his  rasidenee  hi 
the  eastle,  176.  His  ■tasTa  in  the  battta  of  Che  Boyne, 
189,190.  Beachea  DnbUn,  19«.  Marshes  out  of  Dublin, 
190.  Betirsa  to  Umarkk,  900.  His  opinion  that  Utna- 
rlek  cannot  be  defeaded*  200.  His  impatienes  to  fret 
•waj  flrom  Ivehmd,  200.  Betirea  to  Qalway,  leaving  a 
stromr  parriaon  in  Umarlck,  201,  202.  Ooas  with  T^ 
eonaei  to  Iianeak  294. 

Law,  Wlinam ;  Br.  Johnaoa's  opinion  of  him  at  a  veaaoner, 
137,  note.  K 

Lawvw,  Ban^AOS. 

Lawa  ef  Bngland;  tha  paoullar  'vfrtnea  and  vfesa  of  our 
laglohition,  26.  The  TynHfUeal  eleoient  always  predo- 
mtoataa  ovar  tha  speenlatlva^  20^ 


Leadenball  Market, ». 


ring  Lewtonderry,  70. 


Admiral); 


In  t^. 


Leake,  Oiptata  John  (al 
Londonderry, 

hiaoplnlenon  l^o  Coronation  Oath,  88, 


aftheMefTyBoyaoi;dr. 
of  Anstria;    joins   the  coalition 
anlDst  Piamiii.  87.    Acoused  by  Lewis  XIY.  of  leaf^ulnc 
with  heratlBS,  88.    Batraet  from  tha  answer  of  Leopold, 

Lao  X. :  rsferaoee  to,  29. 

Ledla,'tharls4 ;  hia  abilitiss  and  diaMwtar,  197.  Beeomea 
a  noniniar,  187. 

Levoo,  David,  Earl  of;  hears  alettar  fl«m  WHIiam  TIT.  to 
tho  Sootoh  Convention,  «>.  Oalls  the  people  of  Edln- 
bari^  to  arms,  84.  Commands  the  Kinrs  Own  Bor> 
dams  at  itiUieerankia,  106, 107.    His  gallantiJI  106. 

Lawhi  XIY.,  King  of  Praaoe;  grsat  coalition  against  him, 
87.  His  davaatatloa  of 'ite  Pidatinata,  37-88.  His  mar- 
riage with  Franeea  da  Matnlanon,  88.  Spares  Treves  at 
her  antraaty,  88.  His  accusations  against  the  Emperor 
of  Anstria  and  tha  Khig  of  Spain,  88.  Leagues  bimsrlf 
wHh  the  Snltaa  of  Turkey,  88.  War  dodarrd  against 
Urn  by  the  eoalWan,  88,  89.  Hia  nuwIHingnsea  to  asriat 
Jamea  II.  with  aa  army.  48.  49.  His  santlmenta  raept^ct- 
lag  Jameses  efaamcter,  49.  Furnishes  James  with  assist- 
ance, 49i    His  farewell  vhdt  to  Jfemeo  at  St  eermalns, 

.  49.  His  Joy  at  tba  death  of  Innocent  XI.,  132.  Sends  an 
ambasasdor  of  Mp^  rank  to  Boma,  182.  fhiluye  of  his 
ochemea  there,  182.  Sends  an  ddptoaa  of  brass  ordnance 
to  Dnblitt  to  be  eolnsd  Into  crowaa  and  shillings.  175. 
Forwards  an  auxiliary  forse  from  FMmce  to  Ireland, 
175.  Hia  error  In  the  choice  ofagmaral,  176.  ReoelTea 
Jamea  after  hia  flight  ftam  Irshind.  196.  Importuned 
by  Jamea  to  iavada  Bnghmd,  195.  Hia  sdmfral,  Tour- 
vlHe,attemirtaadeaemt,196.  Bn#nt  hi  offlgy  to  Oovent 
Qarden,  204. 

Lewis  of  Badan,  Prinea;  his  irietartm  over  tha  Tnrka 
bayond  tho  Dsanba,  181. 

LieutsnancT,  Onaimisrtwis  of;  dmngea  aBbotad  In,  166. 
Debates  to  tha  Hauae  of  Oommana  on  the  shanges  in, 
171.  ^^ 

Ltraeticfc:  ooonpled  bw  tha  Irish  troops  after  the  battle  of 
"     **  —     IMr  dsterminaiOon  to  1 


the  Boyne,  200. 


hold  It,  201. 


^a  command  glraa  to  Boltselean,  201.  Asaaot  of  tha 
town  at  the  tfana  of  tha  Bevolutlon,  209.  Its  pratiSnt 
tonportohra,  902.  Tha  old  castto,  202.  Arrival  of  BaU 
*Mttg  CDouMl,  208.   Iha  byrtumi iapuilwd»  298.   Tha 
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fflase  niMd,  908,  904.'  Thm  Thikm  of  Bvwiek  ftppointad 
ODmmaiidcT  In  Cbl«f  of  the  Irteh  army,  204. 

LUburn;  mlm^UoM  ef  th«  pwple  ot  io  Antrim,  48. 

Uile,  Alio*;  her  Attalndw  nnrtnwl,  lift.     ' 
of  her  husband,  152. 

lisle.  John  (bnabaiKl  of  Alice  LUft);  Mi 
Lnke  of  Qenwm,  IfiS.    AoMidMited,  142. 

Literatore ;  cfaareeter  of  the  JeooUte,  of  KnKlnnd.  IflT. 

Ittarfy :  pfopoenl  by  the  Oompnheaeioo  BlU  Ibr  en  Bcrle- 
sfawtlcal  Oommiadoa  to  rsTlao  the  Lltnrgy  nnd  Cnnona. 
M.  Dieenmton  ta  the  RouM  of  Lords  reepeetlof,  M. 
The  Kaidbh  Utarnr  ronpared  with  the  Lntln,  IIB.  Al- 
tered by  the  l6ncli«iMtienl  QMnalMloQeFS.  148.  • 

LWingstonc.  Sir ThoniM  (irovemor of  InviemeM) ;  lurpileee 
and  rcNita  the  BOgbUuiders  at  Strathspey,  200. 
I  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Aseph'.  eanrlea  the  patea  at  the  eoro> 

.    naHonofWUllara  and  Mary,  36w 

Uoyi],  Bishop  of  Morwkh;  dodaras  hliaeetf  a  Boajaror, 
188. 

Lobh.  Stephen;  his  seal  In  the  pereeevtlim  of  the  Mrea 
bMMps.  28. 

Loehabwr;  gatherlnif  of  the  dame  at,  98. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Swan. 

Lochbuy:  the  Harleane  ot  M. 

Locke,  John ;  dedicates  the  Essay  on  the  Hvuan  Under- 
sUndJng  to  the  Bert  of  P^mbrekb,  16ft. 

Lockbfirt,  Lord  Ibvsldeut;  mmder  oi;  88. 

Loekhert,  Sir  WllUam;  appointed  Solicitor  OeMral  of 
Scotland,  88. 

Umg,  Themasi  hit  Yox  CHrl,  148. 

Londeriad.  the,  52,  note. 

London ;  lU  loralty  to  Wllllain  and  Mary,  1.  ProctaaiatloB 
of  the  new  King  and  Qneen  In,  1.  Its  fllth  at  the  time 
of  William  III.,  17.  Htghwi^men  and  seonrera,  in  the 
outeklrts  tut,  17.  Ae  site  of  Berry  fi^rtn  by  James  I.  to 
the  Oorporetlon  of,  42.  Sorrow  and  aUrm  of  the  Lon- 
doners at  the  news  oi  the  landing  of  Jaaies  II.  In  Ire- 
land. 52.  Hatred  of  the  Londoners  for  the  Highlanders 
la  1740. 03.  Newt  of  the  snceeesee  of  the  Protestants  In 
the  north  of  Ireland.  128.  Reoepttoa  gWen  by  the  Lon- 
don eompanlce  to  the  Reverend  Oeorge  Walker,  151. 
Excitement  in,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
genefal  eleetfon,  181.  The  dtliens  retuni  fbnr  Tories 
for  the  City.  161.  Agitated  state  of  the  Clty^  108.  Pro- 
daotatlon  of  a  general  Ihst  in,  180.  Alarm  at  the  news 
of  th^  batUe  of  Beaehy  Head,  184.  Joyftil  news  fTom 
Ireland.  185.  Eflbet  prodaced  by  the  news  of  the  Uttle 
of  the  Boyn«i  IM.  Its  y>ym  raoepttai  of  the  King  on 
his  return  from  Irelend,  204. 

London  Claaette;  Iti  lying  statementa,  120,  note. 

Londonderry;  one  of  the  prindpal  atrongholdt  of  the 
JSngltshrr  at  the  tiiae  of  the  Rerolation,  42.  Dvtrne- 
tion  of  the  andent  dty  of  Derry.  42.  The  dttf  and  rix 
tboQftand  aries  in  the  neighbourhood  gli^en  bv  James  I. 
to  the  Oorporatton  of  London,  42.  Fboadatlon  of  the 
new  city  of  Londonderry,  42.  The  cathedral,  42.  The 
bluhop^s  palaee,42.  Ike  new  houses,  48.  The  dty  walls, 
4S.  The  inhRbitanto  all  ProtesUnta  of  AogIo>Saken 
blocd,  43.  Bedeged  In  1041,  48.  Its  prosperity,  48. 
Alarm  of  the  Infaabltaiita,  48.  Arriral  of  the  l^arl  of 
Antrim  to  oernpy  the  dty.  4».  Doctrine  of  nonrsdntanre 
prearhed  by  the  bishops  48.  Iiow  character  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  43.  Tlie  thirteen  Scottliih  apprentices, 
43.  The  dty  gales  doesd  against  the  King's  troops,  43. 
Jam#MorriJon,43.    Betreat  of  the  troops,  48.    A  small 

Enison  of  Moungoy's  reghnent  left  In  the  dty  nndrr 
>bert  Lnndy,  44.  Londy  gires  hi  his  adhedon  to  the 
goremment  of  Willkuas  and  Mary,  48.  Oonfirmed  by 
Utem  In  his  oOlee  of  goremor,  48.  All  the  PiMestants 
of  the  ndghbourhood  crowd  into  the  town.  48.  The  Ihll 
of  the  d^  expectpd,  60.  Lundy  considers  reeleUnoe 
hopelRss,  66.  Arriral  of  snoeoun  from  England,  60. 
Trearbery  of  Lundr.  66.  The  dtliens  readre  to  defrnd 
themselves,  50.  Thdr  dlsgnst  at  the  eondnct  of  the 
goremor,  68.  A  tmnultnons  eomdl  of  the  Inhabitants 
called,  57.  The  people  called  to  anna,  67.  M^Jor  Ilenry 
Baker,  Csptain  Adam  Murray,  and  the  Rererend  Oeorge 
Walker.  67.  Character  of  the  Protsstanta  of  London- 
derry. 67.  Two  BDTemors  elected, and  Che  peopledlTld«d 
Into  regtments,  68.  VrMiient  preadiing  and  praying.  68. 
Remarkable  espeeti  of  the  cathedral.  68.  Summons  from 
James  to  surrender.  68.  Reftisa]  to  do  so,  68.  Commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  68.  The  assault  at  WlndmlD  Hill.  59. 
The  dege  tamed  into  a  blockade,  60.  A  boom  placed 
across  the  strram,  60.  Interest  exdted  hi  England  In 
the  siege.  67.  Blstreai  of  the  inhabitants,  60. 68.  Hunger 
and  pestilence,  68.  Cruelty  of  Ooant  Rosen.  08.  Rosen 
recalled  h7  King  James,  08.  Attempt  at  negotiation.  60. 
Xxtrsme  fiuaine  In  the  dty,  69^  Walker  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  concealing  Ibod.  60.  **  fbe  Ikt  man  In  London- 
derry,'* 70.  Kfrke  ordersd  to  rdlere  the  garrison.  70. 
Attack  on  the  boom,  70.  The  boon  vires  way,  70.  The 
garriaoo  reliered,  70.  The  dege  ralssd,  71.  ~ 
ind  bedeged,  71. 


tatned  by  the  bedegert  and 


KIrke  In- 


irlted  t»  take  the  eommaad.  71.  Large  qaaatlttes  of  pro- 
Tl^tons  hUMled  f^im  the  fleet,  71.  Letter  fkom  WlUbm 
IIL,  acknowledging  Us  gsatafttl  thanks  to  thadefcDder% 


Tl.  PridooftholahaMtaahilnthehrd^aiatiephyer 
the  bniTery  of  their  lbre8ith«ia»  71.  Ten  thoanuil 
pounds  irmated  by  tho  Oommoa^lD  the  witemaaliw- 
phaas  of  the  defenders  of  LondMsny,  161 

Leo,  the  palane  of,  17. 

Lorda.    See  House  of  Ltods. 

Lords  of  the  Arttdes  of  thoSeoldi  PaiMaMnti,  84. 

Lorn ;  raraged  by  the  men  of  Athol,  105. 

Lonaine.  Cbaries.  Buke  of;  drires  the  Frnioh  oat  of  tb« 
Palatinate,  and  tahea  Manta,  181.  HIa  death,M4.  1 
great  loss  to  the  coalfthm,  214^ 

Lothiana.  the,  70. 

LonghbrldLland;  rendearaos  of  the  Pielsdant  hum  st, 
180. 

Loorols.  chief  military  adrlser  of  Levis  XIT.,  8r.  Hh 
character,  87.  His  diabottna  plan  of  dmstathiff  ths 
I*alatiaate,  8T.  Regarded  by  BIndame  de  Mdntsaou  u 
her  nnomy,  88.  Adrlses  his  master  not  to  asdit  Jiomi 
IL  with  troopai  40.  His  hatred  of  Laasao,  4flL  Bii 
▼lews  respeeting  Ireland,  64. 

Lorelaoe,  John,  Lord,  8. 

Lowlaaders:  thehr  eontompt  IbbHlgfalaadsrs,  01 

Lewlmids  of  Seetiavd;  thdr  shifts,  altar  the  dsfcdof  tb 
Highlanders  at  DunkeM.  112. 

Low  Church  party;  the.  of  the  xoign  of  WOliam  ni.,2L 
Origin  of  the  appellation,  21.  Their  rlews  r»pediiig 
James  TI,  and  Willtaim  in.,  22.  Dedre  of  Low  Gharrb- 
men  to  nressrre  £p)soopaqy  in  Scotland,  77.  Thdr 
minority  in  the  Lower  House  of  OonTocatlao,  147. 

Xiowther.  ah-  John;  appohited  to  a  OoilmiMloBenMp «f 
the  Admiralty,  7.  Deputed  to  carry  the  ttaenks  ofth* 
TMea  to  King  WiHtem.  181.  Appointed  Fhet  Lad  of 
the  Treesurr,  102.  His  abllltica  and  Inflnenes.  163. 
His  oonnertibn  with  Gaermarthon,  161  Not  weU  saftM 
Ibr  his  post.  161  Moms  the  grant  of  the  esdf*  ud 
customs*  duties  to  the  King  Ibr  Ufa.  101 

Lodlow,  Edmund;  his  aariy  life,  162.  His  dgorsmoU 
age,  151  His  reftage  at  Oenera,  151  His  arriral  ta 
London  after  the  Rorolntion,  161  Honrer  eC the  iMph 
at  the  regidde  appearing  amongst  them,  161  Piwlun- 
tlon  Issued  for  his  appMhendon,  161  His  estapa  to 
Switaerlaad.  151    Hia  house  and  bvnialplaee.  161. 

Lundy.  Uentenant  Colonel  Robert;  left  by  Hooatjojto 
garrison  Londonderry,  44.  His  treaehnry,  61  Oondden 
redstanoe  hopelem,  60.  Makes  his  escape  from  Um  dty 
by  night  67.  His  memory  held  in  execmtina  in  the 
iiorChofIr»Uind.67.  Bsnt  to  the  Tower,  07.  ADnoIlT 
executed  in  effigy  by  tlia  people  of  Londondeny,  71. 

Luttrdl,  Cniond  lleniy ;  letaraed  far  Osriow  to  iht  Dab 
Hn  ParHament  of  Jamee  II.,  00. 

Luttrell.  Colonal  Simoa ;  returned  for  DubUa  to  tfas  Irhh 
Parilament  of  James  H.,  60.  His  part  in  the  itrcst  Ad 
of  Attainder.  04.  Allows  the  •jeetodfrUoeps  and  fcfaoliis 
of  the  Unirerdty  of  Dublin  to  depart  in  safrty.  66. 

Luttrdl.  Blaidrat  Us  MS.  IMary  te  AU  Soak'  Colkgi* 
1.  note. 

Luxemburg.  Duke  of;  daftate  WaMaek  at  the  bddt  (f 
Flenma,  Iftt,  200. 

Macarthy,  Lieutenant  General ;  his  redueHoa  of  B»ai«, 
41  Recdres  James  IL  at  Cork,  61.  His  part  lo  ik< 
operations  against  tha  Bnnlskilioners,  71  Beaidd 
with  the  tiUe  of  VIsoount'Moonteashel,  71   fleeBoast- 

Marelesfield,  Eari  of;  hta  oppealtie«  to  the  Al«m*il<n 
Bill,  171    His  answer  in  the  Howo  te  MaribocoaKhi 

171 

Mac  Galium  More ;  his  unaempolons  amblllon,  84. 96. 

Maedonald  of  Olongarry  ]  hia  petaoMa  dignity,  96.  Bb 
position  on  the  field  of  Klillecrankta,  107. 

Maedonald,  OoHn,  of  Keppoeh;  his  lawlem  praetkei.  91. 
His  mountata  fostnesaps.  07.  Prodaiased  a  ivM  »} 
attacked  by  the  Ring's  troopa,  whom  he  ddhsti.  ^ 
Wastes  the  lands  of  the  Macktatoshca.  and  tbrrdrri 
luTeraesa,  97.  Appraranra  of  Ihmdee  la  Ke|«p«!» 
camp.  08.  The  dispute  with  Invemeas  setiM  by  Dos- 
dee^  interreBtiOB,  91  Oraets  the  aiandaid  of  Dnodn, 
98. 

MaedonaMs;  power  of  the  etea  of  the.  01    Thdr  risin  to 

,  the  Lordship  of  the  Islea,  90.  Thdr  feud  with  OmVtA- 

'  Intoahes.  06.  Their  inaolenea  to  the  people  of  larnw". 
90.  Tfidr  master  at  the  gathiwing  of  UxMm.  » 
Quarrels  of  the  Maedoaalds  of  Glengarry  with  th«CttiM' 
Tons,  99.  Thdr  position  at  the  hettla  of  KiUirennHr. 
107.    Maedonald  of  Sleat  quits  the  Hlghbiad  csaip,  IIL 

Macgregors;  terrible  example  made  of  tha,  M,  95. 

Msckay.  Andrew,  a  aoklier  of  fortune,  85.  AppoHiM 
Oenoral  by  the  Scottish  Ooataatlon.  81  Hw  tadtrMf* 
campaign  In  the  Highlands.  99.  Withdraws  frrm  the 
hill  conntnr,  and  the  war  sospemled.  168.  Vrp*m 
minlders  at  Kdhibunth  to  gire  him  the  mesas  flf  (^ 
atniethig  a  chain  of  forts  among  the  erampiJiii^  l^ 
Hastens  to  asdst  th^  bediYers  ofBhdr  Oaitla  lOH  Oe- 
ruptes  the  deflla  of  KBlleeranlrio.  101  De*ataii  tj  ^ 
Hlghfaindeni  at  Killlecrankie.  107.  Ratreatfl  amMtb* 
monatains,  101  Hia  trying  sttuaUoa.  161  Hhtn»^ 
rafraahed  at  Weema  Castie,  108.  Reaehea  Outle  Pram- 
aaond  and  Stlrlinf,  100.    ^ 
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diiir<»r  Tilsi  tmtf,  110.  At  Iviprovmieot  of  th« 
lMvon»lPlO-lM.  Roatvtlw  RalMrtMkM  ftl  flilnt  Joha> 
0«>Hi«<^»,  lU.  Hla  mlrh)»  dliraKa>^HI  by  tha  Hootch 
HtnMvrfl,  lit.  fb»  cotwwfttrtwwB.  Ill,  112.  T»kM  the 
Cantlo  or  Blair,  112.  III<  ompyoMd  march  from  Perth 
to  iBf  emeM,  *J)7.    Ovnairoots  tad  gwrbona  Tort  Wtl- 

Ma  fkayt,  Ui*,  M^  Join  OeiMMl  Maehmy  sttd  Um  King'f 
troop*.  M. 

>la«lt«nslo,  Sir  0«or|p8^  LonI  AdYooftto;  hla  iwlgBftUon,  79. 
Bk  life  thr«itMie4  by  Am  Ouvaoftatan,  99.  AppU«a  to 
the  liooM  for  protoetlon,  SS. 

If  ockensk'S.  the,  9S. 

llaekint>ahei;  oirlgiB  Df  fbdrnama,  M.  TMr  fend  with 
the  rlan  of  Mnodonald,  M.  Orinrln  of  the  dlspvta,  W. 
n.4r  Me&mtip  with  tb*  bwvlMra  of  IiiTaniaaa,  VI. 
Their  landa  waHed  by  Maodonald  of  Keppooh,  07.  Their 
refusal  to  Join  the  baaiMr  of  Dandee  wUb  tbo  Mae- 
domlila,  06. 

MooleonorLoobbonm'teni  hlothamt  tho  gathoriag  of 
Lochabor,  98."  *  .  V 

IIO«|p«D.  8lr  John,  of  Doart,  M. 

Maeleana ;  their  oppiwdono  at  tho  bonds  of  tho  OuMBbella, 
9^  iM^  t6elr  aiMiManeo  to  ^oaiea,  M.  OntherioB  of 
the  Mncleano  of  Moll,  at  lioobabor,  W.  Muater  of  the» 
of  Loohbny,  IW.  nnbr  poaHftDii  oa  tbo  told  of  SSlUo> 
omukie,  Ivl. 

Hbeleodi*,  the.  08. 

MacnaxhteD  of  BfMnosbton;  mnotom  bio  don  at  Loobp 
abtn-.  08. 

MaenaghtoMt  tMr  alarm  al  tbo  taJhaoaoo  and  powor  of 
tbo  l>nke  oT  Argylo,  Oi. 

Maophoroooo,  tbo,  06.  Tboir  anival  at  tbo  oatnp  at 
Blatr.  110. 

MaSdalono  OoHogo,  8. 

HaiotoDon,  Madano  do;  bor  oarly  lUK  88.  Hor  eharaetoiv 
S8.  ilor  marrta^co  with  Lowfe  XIV.  of  Fmnoo.  88.  In- 
Vroadeofbrtbodtyof  T»of«o,88.  Hot  oamity  towardi 
Loutolo,  8S. 

Mallow ;  montor  of  -tbo  bglfabiy  at^  4S.  Tbo  Protetaato 
drlTen  out  ftom,  47. 

Manhelai;  deotroyod  by  tho  Vnneh  ondor  Dwao,  ST. 

Maategna,  An*ea;  Us  Trlaniflu  at  Hamptoa  Omrt,  18, 
auto. 

Marlboroagfa,  John,  Baron  (aflerwardi  Duke);  oommando 
an  KngHRb  brigade  andor  Pvlnoo  Waldook,  131.  Impa- 
tettono  thrown  on  btaa,  181.  Ula  Ioto  of  lucre,  132. 
Opinion  of  Ibroignora  of  the  robtkm  In  whieb  bo  stood 
to  the  Prtncom  Anno,  160.  Power  of  bis  (Xnuiteoa  orer 
ktan,  180.  Hio  gnod  of  gain»  100.  Boundloaa  teflbonco 
of  him  and  .the  Gownteon  ovor  tff  PrinooM  Anno»  109, 
170.  Marks  of  AiTonr  bootowod  on  bba  by  WlUiaai,  171. 
Bapports  tho  Al^omtioa  BUL 178.  Appolaled  to  tbo  com* 
BMNd  of  die  troops  ia  IfinKbind during  tbwstay  of  wnUam 
in  Irotand,  180.  Proporfbs  a  plan  te  rodoxslug  Cork  and 
Ktaaalo,  2IM.  Ordered  by  tho  King  to  »xoeuto  his  phko, 
'BUU.  8ail«  for  tho  south  of  IreUnd,  204.  Ubi  dlsputo 
vtah  the  Daka  of  WlrtMaberg.  204, 206.  Tho  dlapato  ao* 
oommodated.  205.  lie  takes  Cork,  206.  Cosspols  Klusale 
to«apltalat*,S06.  Hetams  |o  Bngland,  106.  Ora>bm«ly 
TOcHvsd  by  tbo  Kino,  2u6. 

Marlborough,  Hanib,  Oounteoi  of;  fondness  of  tho  Princess 
Anne  fiir  hor,  100.  TbolrsiBgalarvelatloBshlp.180.  Bor 
power  over  her  husband,  160.  Hor  parplmoay,  160.  Her 
liatred  of  aH  rotated  to  tho  Priaoess,  170.  JTorms  a  Pri  o* 
ess^o  party  in  ParUamont,  170i  Shrewsbury  sout  to 
wait  on  the  Ooontisas,  170.  Seaadalous  report*  nwpeetlng 
him  and  tho  Oouoteai,  170i  Bbo  obtains  a  poastoa  ttom 
tho  RriacaM  Aaae,  170. 

Marsbalseo  Prison,  tho.  lt& 

Mary.  QudOn ;  pnwlatanod,  1.  Her  popabwlty  with  hor  sub- 
JneU,  Id.  Uor  personal  appearance  apd  eharaotor,  16. 
Uor  dkiiike  of  oril  speakiag»  17.  Her  amUblo  oonduot, 
17.  Uor  ooroaatlon^  86.  laaugarated  ilka'  a  King,  36. 
Hor  muniflooot  roliiir  to  tbo  fugiUvo  Protestants  from 
]relaad,67.  ProelaisMd  hi  MInbargh.  86.  Accoptsthe 
Crown  of  Eootisnd,  87.  Not  oa  good  torms  with  the 
Prlnoens  Aano.  168b  Hor  annoyance  at  the  oonduct  of 
ihe  PrioeeMm  170.  Hor  roaoatmeat  against  Lady  Marl< 
boroagh.  170.  Hv  rsaowal  of  torms  of  fHenUabip  with 
Aanis  170.  Xbo  Qoeen  appoftatsd  to  admlulnter  tho 
■oTernment  dnrlng  theabwncofif  TV'lUiaa  In  Ireland, 
174.  Iter  agoaks  at  Us  dspattnft.  179.  Her  meairnros 
for  tbo  defeneo  of  tbo  ooantry.  182.  Signs  tbo  warrant 
for  tbo  arrest  of  Cterendon  and  other  noted  Jacobitps, 
182.  Her  dlslnss  at  tbo  nOws  from  IreUad,  10i>.  Her 
toader  letter  to  WlUiaai,  105.  Uor  anxiety  ttv  both  her 
husband  and  her  father,  195..  Bngland  threatened  with 
a  Fronob  la^rasion,  106.  Tho  whole  kingdom  in  anna.  1 06, 
197.  Mary  iwviews  tbo  troops  ai  liooasiow.  107.  Her 
lottor  to  William  nspectlug  tbo  plans  of  Marlborough 
forsodacingOMrhaiMlJUnsalo,2M.  Wlllian.'sratarato 
England.  204. 

Maamont;  apprinlsd  lotho  UtntonantOoAralrUp  la  tho 

Vroach  oonUngent  40.    Kntrusted  wiib  tbo  dira-tioa  of 

..    lk»aiiBS«f&Aadoa«»i7,68k.  0taDt  doad  afc  tbo  head  of 


his  oaTatrr,  69. 
a  trophy.  71. 
Maynard,  Sir  John 


Hk  faora  pfWs^roB  n  XMidOB dairy  m 


appoiatod  OommisafoBor  of  tbo  Orcat 


Seal,  7.  His  statosniaDlike  rlew  of  the  bill  for  dodaring 
tho  OaaTentlon  a  ParHaroent,  10.  <)ppooo«  tbo  lutan* 
perati*  niutiou  of  Howe,  128. 

Mnaaifn,  Otfdinal.  16. 

M*Curmick,  Captain  William,  of  EonMcilleB,  43,  note^ 

Hi«tb ;  Incursion  of  the  Enfiiskilleuors  Into,  67. 

Melfort.  John  Lord;  aeeompanlos  Jamoo  IT.  to  fralan<!^  49. 
Odtoos  to  the  people  of  England,  40.  A  fbToarite  with 
Jameo,49.  DUIiked  by  theOouat  of  Araux.  64.  Adriseo 
King  James  to  wt  out  for  Ulster,  64.  Hfld  in  abhor- 
rence by  the  Seoteh  Rstates,  88.  Hlx  lottoni  to  Buadoo 
and  fialcarraa  Intorooptod.  «7.  His  lottor  to  tfaiy  of 
Modona,  194.  Oismisaed  ttott  oflkso  and  sent  to  Tor* 
salllos  for  ansurtanco  for  James,  198. 

teellonlore.  La;  appointed  to  the  oonmaad  of  a  Hnga^aot 
regiment  aader  tiehombng,  124. 

Melviile,  Qeorgo,  Lord;  his  connections  with  tho  Duko  of 
Monmouth  and  Leslie,  80.  His  part  In  tbo  Rye  Rouso 
Plot,  80.  His  approval  of  the  onterprba  of  the  iMneo 
of  Orango,  80.  Bent  br  William  111.  to  Bdlnbargh  os 
agent  to. the  PrssbyterianA  80.  His  son,  the  Bail  of 
I^Ton,  80.  Presents  himKolf  at  tho  Seottleh  OonToodoo, 
81.  Appointed  .to  the  Soerotaryshlp  of  Scotland,  88. 
Fixes  his  rvoMoneo  at  tho  Bngllsh  Court,  88.  Appointed 
Lord  High  Commisslonor  of  Sootland,  20T.  His  eliarac- 
ter  and  aMIities,  207.  Ropoals  tho  Aot  of  Sapramasy  la 
BcoUand,  206. 

Ments ;  besieged  and  takOB  by  Obarloo  Dako  of  Loi^ 
raiao,  181. 

Merry  Boys,  tho,  of  Lolnstor,  47,  61. 

Mlldmay,  Colonel,  member  for  Bsmz;  Ms  proposal  for  •op- 
pressing the  rsTolt  oi  the  aoldiers  at  Ipswich,  13. 

Militia;  ^  of  Snglaad  at  tbo  ttmo  of  tho  Borolatloa  of  i 
1083,13. 

Miuiitem;  tho,  of  tho  Flanti«onolB,  Tador%  aad  gtnartk 
See  Ministry. 

Ministry;  what  Is  now  oallsd  a.  aot  known  In  Snghmd 
till  tho  lelgn  of  WHitem  HI.,  4.  Dlstinotk>n  between 
ministers  and  a  miolstrr,  4.  A  Prlmo  Minister  hatoftil 
In  fotasor  times  to  Eaelisbmon,  4. 

Miteholboamo,  Colonel  John ;  appoiatod  goromor  of  Lon- 
dondorry,  68.    His  share  In  the  battle  of  the  Boyao,  188. 

Modena.  Mary  of;  her  letter  to  the  Club  of  Edinburgh,  210. 

Money ;  ismo  of  base,  by  Jamos  U.,  in  IroUnd,  64.  Alla- 
skm  to  Wood's  patent,  64.  » 

Monmoath,  Bad  of;  Mordaunt  created;  87.  His  atlaHt  on 
Hallfox  In  the  Lords,  122.  Rooigns  bis  ssat  at  tho  Trea- 
sury. 162.    gets  out  for  Torrlngtoa*R  fleet,  183. 

Moatgoinoty,  Sir  Jamos;  sapports  tho  resolattoa  of  tbo 
Scottish  OonTsntion  declsxing  tbo  ^rone  rseant,  86. 
Appointed  a'Comadsstoner  to  carry  iho  Instramoat  tf 
goTernaent  of  tho  Beotch  Oonrontfon  to  London,  87. 
His  Ulentft  and  character,  88.  Appointed  Lord  Justfaa 
Oerk,88.  His  disappointmont,  80.  Borais  tho  Club,  80. 
Hla  arrlTai  in  London,  with  Annandalo  aad  Boos,  206. 
Coldly  recelrod  by  tbo  King,  206.  Offinrs  Ms  aorrleeoto 
James,  206.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  206.  HiscoaMeaoo 
in  his  position  in  tlto  Scotthib  l^arliamont,  207.  His  foo- 
tion  In  a  minority,  207.  Hla  rage,  208.  Promteao  mado 
to  Mm  by  Mary  of  Modena,  210.  Bnaks  with  tim 
JaeobUes  and  beeomos  a  WilUamlte  agaia,  210,  211. 
Bfff^isal  of  tho  King  to  give  him  aay  tUng  bat  a  pardon* 
211.    His  sabseqnent  Ulb,  211.  f. 

Montroso;  bis  HIgbUnders,  101, 110,  112. 

Mordaunt,  Charles  Vbcount;  placed  at  tho  head  of  tho 
Treasury,  7.  Ute  character,  7.  His  jsatonsy  of  Dob- 
aioia,20.  iiiseharaetsr,20.  Orsatod  £arl  of  Moaaiontb, 
87.    Eos  Monmoath,  Earl  oC 

Morfcwn,  Jaaies,  of  Londonderry,  48.  His  oonsaltatlOB 
with  tbo  troops  ttan  the  dty  walls.  48. 

Mountcashol,  Ltontoaant  Oenoral  Maearthy,  Yloeoant; 
lays  siege  to  tho  oasda  of  Cram.  72.  Defoatod  at  tbo 
baUle  of  Nowton  Butler»  72..  VtohUas  faU  parol,  176. 
Bee  Maearthy. 

MoaatjAY,  William  Stewart,  Tlsomiat ;  seat  to  pooUy  UMs^ 
44.  His  character  and  qualtfleatlons,  44.  Voaador  of 
tbo  Irish  Royal  Sodoty.  44.  His  rsoeptlon  of  tbo  dopis- 
.tatkm  trtm  EnnlskiUoi,  44.  His  adriee  to  thorn,  44. 
Sent,  with  Rico,  on  da  ombasqr  to  St.  QermalttS,  46. 
ArrlTes  in  Vranoe,  aad  is  thrown  Into  tbo  BastUo,  40b 
Indatled  hi  tbo  Irish  Act  of  Attalndoi  whOo  ht  tha 
Bojitile,  64. 

Mooatjoy.  morchant  ship ;  breaks  tho  boom  at  tho  siafs  of 
Ix>ndonderTy.  70.    Her  biavo  mastsr  klllsd,  70. 

Moamo  riTor.  tho,  73. 

MnlgiaTo,  John  Shefflekl,  fiari  of;  pUghU  his  foith  to  Wil- 
liem  UU  10. 

MnlU  Isle  of;  ocvaplod  hy  the  Irish,  nndsr  Oaanoa,  112. 

Munroe.  Csptain ;  takes  the  command  of  the  Ckmeroalani 
at  Doakehi.  112. 

MunroH,  the,  OS. 

Maaray,  Captala  Adam;  calls  tbo  pooplo  of  Londonderrw 
to  anB%  67.    Mools  tho  flag  of  tiaoo  from  Jobms,  6l 


IM1>«3[  to 


my  Club,  71. 
JKttrn^,  Urd  (eldMt  «w  of  the  HuqiMOT  of  Atbol) ;  oaflt 

Um  eUa  Athol  to  «rau  for  Klog  WiUUm,  106.    D«- 

mftiuto  to  be  admitted  to  BUIr  CMtta,  105.    HeiiefM  the 

OMtle,  105-lOd.    lUiew  the  Bi^ge,  106. 
Muagrave,  Sir  CbrUtopher;  hia  opinion  on  the  OoconaHon 

OMh  JBIU,  86,  BOU. 
Matin/  at  Iptwich,  IS.    The  first  M atiny  BUI  peflMd,  13. 

JIXLtieine  dlstmtt  with  which  the  meeeore  w«e  w 

ganled,14. 
KaffU,  Sir  Kiohwd ;  appointed  Attorney  Oeaena  of  Irelnnd, 

ao.    OUrendoD'a  opinion  of  him,  80,  note.    Bataroed  for 

Onrk  to  the  MurUement  of  Jamee  in  Dublin,  eo.    Cheeen 
,61.    Acoopts  the  mwU  from  Jmom  la  Dublin, 


ST"' 


Kftvy;  melfldmiristretlon  of  the,  during  the  leigne  of 
ChiurlM  JL  nnd  James  lU  10.  Its  oondltlon  under  Vor- 
lington,  180.  Inquiiy  of  .the  Uoose  of  Commons  into 
the  abusse  of  the,  150.  Oorruptioa  of  the  Nary  Boaxd,  16a 

Mewry ;  deetruotion  of,  196. 

Kewton,  Sir  Isaae;  his  obaervatoiy  otot  Trinity  Odllsge 
gats,  161.    Glvss  his  Toto  to  Sir  ftobert  Sawyer,  161. 

Vewton  Butler;  batUe  ot,  7&  Gomp«red  with  that  of 
KUUscrankie,  109. 

Nieene  Crssd,  148. 

KiooUns  Uystieua ;  deprtvaltoa  ot,  iefomd  to^  81. 

Nime^en,  Treaty  of,  12. 

)9Ubet.  John  •,  the  Mr.  Nlshy  of  the  Speoletor,  80,  nol», 

Nlthisdale;  **  rabbling"  of  ths  clergy  in,  76. 

Jieble)  Let  *  Frtoeh  lampeoaar,  86.  noto-  Uis  two  pasqwln^ 
ades,  36,  note.  Ills  assertion  that  Jeffreys  was  poisoned 
by  William  in.,  121. 

MoQooalbnBists;  their  union  with  the  Oonformisto  against 
Popery,  St.  Their  gratitude  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
4wgenoe,2a.    The  Tuleratiau  Aoi  PWtod,  2k 

Nonhearers  of  Scotland,  the,  213. 

KonJwQrai  fropoaal  to  leave  them  to  the  merej  of  the 
King,  82.  Passing  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  Oaths  of 
▲iiegiance  and  Suprsaaey,  86.  Their  arguments  against 
Uking  the  oatha,  188,  184,  186.  Their  notions  of  the 
Iheor/  of  goverunent,  184-186.  The  noi^urers  of  the 
highest  rank,  186.  Ken,  186.  LsBlie,137.  liherlpck,  137. 
Biekes,  188.  Jerany  OblUer,  188.  Dodwell,  188.  Kettle- 
weU  and  ntiwtUiam,  180.  General  oharaetor  of  the 
lUM^urlag  elergy,  180-140.  Thsir  poreriy,  140.  Their 
tubseauent  lives,  140.  Gibber's  ptay  of  The  NotOnrar, 
A  140.  Clamours  against  them  eseitDa  h*  the  anMarance 
*  af  the  Jaoobito  Parm  of  Prayer  and  HumUhUton,  100. 
Appsaranee  of  a  pamphlet  suggssting  the  DewltUag  of 

.  the  nofldaring  prelatas,  808.  Tiie  l*raM>yterian  nonjurors 
3f  SooUand,  212.  Subssqneat^  sailed  the  Nonhaar- 
sn,S18. 

JfoniaaiiTanos;  laal  of  the  clergy  in  IkTevr  oC  S.  8iibmls> 
flon  of  the  adTOoates  of  the  doctrine  to  the  dssrsssef  the 
Omvention,  6i 

Horth,  Sir  Dudley;  his  aTamlnatJon  befoie  the  Mvder 
ONsmlttee,  154. 

Norwieh ;  paiaee  of  the  nonjwring  bishop  U,  attadted,  109. 

Motliagbam,  Daniel  Fineh,  Had  of;  appointed  Seoretary 
of  State  in  the  flrat  ministi7  of  WUliam  in.,  6.  Polt 
Ucal  flshool  to  whioh  he  belonged,  6.  Dedlnss  the  offer 
of  the  Gnat  Seal,  7.  His  quarrals  with  Shrewsbury,  2a 
His  views  eonremiqg  eeolemastleal  potliy,  24.  Discumlon 
«o  his  Comprshenston  Bill,  84.  His  pertlnadty  in  oppoe* 
Ing  the  hill  for  daelaring  the  acts  of  the  into  Peritament 
to  be  valid,  171.  Becooass  sole  fieerstaxy,  180.  Visits 
OtoUe  In  Newgate,  182. 

KMnt,  Thomas;  appointed  Chief  Jostiee  of  the  Irish 
Klaf's  Beneh,  89.  Beeognlses  the  violenea  and  spoUailon 
of  the  Kerry  Boys  as  a  necessary  ei4i,  47. 

^Mea,  Tttns;  hatrsd  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
High  Church  party,  28.  His  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
lU.  Regarded  as  a  martyr  bymanyftmatios,  116.  Uii 
nappaaranes  In  Westmlnstor  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
\,  lib.  His  pergonal  appearance  and  manners^  1 1 6. 
rings  bis  aentenee  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ 
.  «feifor,116.  OMerad  to  the  aCarAaisea  ftt  a  breaeh  of 
pxivHefs,  116.  KeAual  of  the  Lords  to  revene  bis  sen- 
tonee.  116.  Bill  anuuliing  his  sentenee  brought  into  the 
Sows  of  Commons,  117.    Paidoned  and  pensioned,  118. 

Onth,  Coronation.    See  Ooronalfon  Oath.  « 

Oath  of  AUegisnee  and  Sapremaey ;  Use,  required  of  the 
members  of  both  Honsse,  10,  26.  Disdnasion  on  the  bUi 
for  mtUlDg  the,  20.  Divided  opinions  of  the  High  Church 
elsifyresi^MtlngtheOatti  of  Supremacy,  132.  Arguments 
for  and  against  taking  the  eaths,  13:^134. 

O^Donnel,  Baldeartf  (the  O'Donoel) ;  liis  exile  at  the  Spanish 
Oottrt,a03.  BeAiaed  permissiOQ  to  go  to  Iietend,  203. 
Xsoapes.  and  arrives  at  Limerick.  208.  Muster  of  the 
CreagMa  aroond  him,  208.  His  notton  of  Independenee, 
2D6. 

O'Donnels;  their  struggle  against  Jaass  L,  4S.  Their 
eziU  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  202. 

01dbiMge,fordoftheBoyneat,187.  WnUamni 
at,  Ml.    The  Boyne  passed  by  Wimam  at,  109. 

"'  his statemants leforted  to^  26» MiSb 


VS, 


I  batttsefthi 


66.    Dsstwyed  by  the  llwtsetaiit  lnhahita^41>k 

O'N^ ;  struggle  of  the  ikeuiie  eC  i«ahwt  Jsmss  I.  42. 

O^Kett.  Sir  Nell;  hie  past  In  th^sisge  cf  iMdendwiy,  H. 
KUied  at  the  faatUe  of  the  Bofne,  loa 

OffBMmd,  Dvkeef;  avpotnled  Lent  High  OswIaUe  st ths 
eoffonation  of  William  and  Mary,  36.  Created  a  KolKbt 
•CtheO«rlBr,8«.  MesHwg  ef  — hluwsn  ami  jsatie^a 
interested  in  Ireland  at  bis  house,  44.  BnfisrtaiM  King 
WiUlam  at  the  ^aawlesiC  cas«e  of  the  Bntiscs,  m. 
Oommandp  theJdiiGMnlaAt  the  battia  ef  thsBiiyM^ 
188, 189. 

Ossian ;  reforenee  to,  98. 

Oisraar.  ThMMw:  his  «*  VanAaa  Vraimed.*  M. 

Oatiawry ;  the  Aet  of  KdwamI  VL  lelattag  ta,  1 

OziMd,  Lord;  tnmwmMu  the  Blum  at  the  hi 
Boyiw,  188. 

Pnlnied  Chamber,  tha,  118, 11». 

PainUngH  of  Charles  I.;  foto  which  they  mat,  18.  Ths 
eartoonsofiU»luMi,l8.  ThaXciiMwhsof  AbAnsMvi- 
ti^na,  18,  notsk 

Palatinate;  the,  devastated  hf  a  Fvendh  arm  onto 
Manhnl  Dnraa.  ST.  Ravaged  by  Marshal  Tweoae, 
87.  Snflbrings  of  the  poeple.  87.  The  cry  of  vsngeaooi 
fh»m  surrounding  natkNis.  38.    Dssoiatton  of  the,  184. 

Palattiie,  Kieetor;  his  eaatle  itanrnd  inta  a  heap  af  nrfm 
by  the  French  under  Duras,  87. 

Papints.    See  Roman  Catholica. 

fMdewem.  the,  of  0  (—any,  29. 

Parker,  Bishop  ofOxford,  'A 

PaiUsspmitt  dte.OniTe^Uo*  tnraad  into  «m,  9.  Blyao- 
logy  of  tlie  word,  10.  Members  of  both  llonsss  raiaiicd 
totAkethe<lathorAJi«giAn«e,M.  The  Oxfoid  Hutla. 
ment,  26.  Parliament,  aeeonling  to  some,  net  compiieiit 
to  compel  a  bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  depikulhm,  81. 
Vneantoan  address  to  WUlbna  III.  to  sammen  Oonfo> 
cation,  84.    SltUng  ot  on  an  Kastor  Monday,  34w 


Rise  and  progrsas  of  narlil 
'  —     Meeting  of  the  new  ParUawal) 


nirtes  In  the,  lU.  Pron«ned,  114.  Kevefmi  of  ettainiM^ 
m,  et  seq.  Disputes  about  the  Bill  of  Btjrhts,  118>1)«. 
4hinra«l  dtout  •  tyi  of  Indetonll^,  119.  Recess  of  tbs 
Parliament,  124.  Meets  again.  149.  Prorogued  by  WO- 
IfaM,  MO.  DlMMdvnd,  ami  writs  for  a  general  slestloa 
lasned,  16L    Riseaodj  '  — 

tiott  in  Sngland,  163. 

167.  BUI  brought  into  the  Lords  deHaring  all  the  ssti 
of  the  Conventton  Talid,  171.  The  Parliament  ji 
174.  THe  Houses  reassembled.  2M.  The  IiT 
ment  passes  an  Act  annnHfaig  the  authority  of  the  Snf 
lish  Pariiament,  «L 
Pnrllament,  Irish;  asMmtalsa  hi  Dnhiin,40.  The  Bean 
of  IMrs,  ea  The  Moose  of  Commons,  m.  De6el*M9 
of  legMative  qualities  in  this  Pnrtiaaaent,  61.  Tb«.K^ 
Mament  House  on  College  Green.  «l.  Speech  «f  J«m« 
n.  from  the  throne,  m.  ReaolnHone  of  the  OmncNui, 
61.    Rant  and  tumult  of  the  Asaembly.  61.  Judge  iM;, 

61.  Paraea  a  Toleration  Aet  and  an  Aet  annuHlag  the 
authority  of  tbe  Bn^iah  Pnriiament.  62.    Acts  ] 
for  the  eonflMatiOB  of  the   property  of 

62.  Uttle  in  eommon  between  James  and  his  Parihr 
iiBant,Q2.  Ml  draws  up  for  deBOtdBg  all  the  Prots^nl 
bishops,  63.  The  great  Aet  ot  Attainder,  64.  Jsbm 
pTDrogoes  tile  Pariiament,  66. 

Parliament,  Scottish :  the  iteHnment  meets,  207.  Mslrilh 
appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner,  207.  1>a  goven- 
inent  obtains  a  mi^ty,  907.  An  estiwmllnavy  sappiy 
toted,  208.  Bederiastical  legislation.  806.  Two  rap* 
plementary  Acte  paseed,  209.    See  Oonventhm,  Seotlhh. 

PariaGeaetto;  qnototionfrom  the,  84,  note. 

Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough;  one  of  the  Bedeilailital 
Commlralonern.  141.  His  alterations  of  tha  OoUeeti,  148. 
Appointed  to  the  see  of  Cbi«ihestsr.  146:      ^ 

Patrmn«e,  Church;  aboUsbed  In  Seotiand.  219, 

Payne,  Nevllie:  an  agent  of  the  exiled  royal  fomfl^M. 


His  antecedents,  206.  His  Intriguee  with  MentRoaMrv, 
906.  ArraRtedaadcairiedtoEdinhurgh',Sll.  8uii^«etel 
to  tiie  torture,  Sll.  Hlf  bravery,  Sll.  ImmwediatlM 
Castle  of  4fidlnburgh,  21 L 

Pelham,  Henry;  eorruptfon  of  his  admlnistntlon,  168. 

Pemberton,  Jnt^  114.  note. 

i>embroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Sari  of^  bear*  the  jMlated 
'-     Appointed  VIrst  Lord  cf 


sword  at  the  vtmuMon,  86. 
tbe  Admirslty,  166. 
Penn,WIUIam;  his  srandaloas  JacoUtiam,  17T. 
to  James,  177     ~ 


His  letter 

d.m. 

Tsltw 

before  the  Privy  Counett,  181.    His  folsebood,  181.    Ra> 

Irsd  to  give  tiai|,  181.    JoIbs  the  Jaoobito  cooipinc7) 


Taken  teto  custody,  but  aequu 
A  letter  fhmi  James  to  him  Intenwpted,  181. 


^: 


18. 


of  HoHand;  Immirtanee  of  timottseef,  SL 
d,iarlof;  ( 


Perth,  James  DmmnMmd, 

Lord  Midvine,  80. 
Peterberoi^li,  ISari  of;  his  hnnaaeiimsmt  ibr  high  tMHBt 

163.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  164. 
Petrrbovcn^levet  i  Cirown  laaii  Ib  tka,  IM. 
Petre,  Father,  8. 
~         -*     flr«tola«B«fS» 


Mf^ldL    HlihmwaritotfeM%l«L 


THE  SBIKO  TOLUMB. 


__  vimH  96,  sot*. 

FhotlBt;  '^tiytimkdimbmA  to,  at 

fl««Ui»o«l;  iaTAd«d  bjr »  Hmuh  urmy  vndtr  CMIoat,  Sl^ 

PlotUa  CmU«,  101.  ^ 

nowden,  Vnndt;  appoMcd  ChidT  lUClalfter  of  Fl&MW  la 
tiM  DubUn  PwliMMat  of  Juinefl  IL,  00. 

flymoutb,  ftfriaon  ti;  iU  diaoontent  and  riotou  eon- 
duri,a. 

P^lltkm  Miano0  of;  Its  oloia  Bnniogj  to  aaohanW^^ 

^llnxfen;  appolttted  Attorney  General  and  Chief  Juetlee 
of  4he  Oommon  Pleam  T.  Hie  opinion  respMing  the 
raven  ae  of  Jemee  IIm  11> 

P«>rtUnd,  Bentinek,  Dnke  ef;  Ide  letter  to  the  Seoteh  mlnle- 
ten  reepectlttg  Meckny,  111«  Pent  by  WUliem  in.  on  e 
mJenioQ  to  the  IU«iie,  167.  B^  share  in  the  batt^  o( 
the  Boyne,  188, 190. 

fewvU,  Sir  John;  wpolnted  toajndBMhip.  7. 

"BprnlM,  WiUlam  Herbert,  Karl  of;  aecompanins  Jamee  XL  to 
Inland,  49. 

Fowle,  Henry,  epeaker  of  the  Gonrention;  hia  part  la  the 
pcDclamaiioa  of  WlUlam  and  Mary,  1. 

Pny«r,  Book  of  Oouunon;  propoaed  revlalon  of  the,  SL 

Pxeebyterlana;  the  last  ierione  attempt  to  bring  them 
within  the  pala  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Kngiand,  21.  ComfortB 
of  their  dirinee,  80.  Their  influence  with  their  flocks,  80. 
Tarn  Brown's  remarlu  on,  80,  note.  Adrloe  to  the  ^ia- 
eopalians  of  Scotland  respecting  the  Preelr^terlans,  78. 
ObmparatlTe  strength  of  religtons  parties  in  SootUnd,  78. 
Thdr  hatred  of  the  merciless  perseentors  of  their  bre- 
thren of  the  fldth,  M.  Their  nnfltrounible  opinton  of 
the  DotA  Uitherana,  87,  noto.    Origin  of  the  annual 


•rant  of  the  goremment  to  the  Prssbyterlans  of  Ubiter, 
180.  The  la%  fixing  the  eoelaaiastieal  aonstitutton  of 
Seotland,  206.  8ntisfiu:tion  of  the  Presbyterians  on  the 
whole  at  the  new  eorleeiaatioal  polity,  211.  The  Preiby- 
terian  »onioror%  212.    The  reibnned  Pnebyteir,  218, 


Preston,  Rlehard  Oraham,  Tlieovnt;  his  Jaeobltism,  177. 
In  high  IhTonr  with  lawls,  177.  Joins  the  Jacobite  oon- 
■plney,  218.  Ampeeal  to  send  him  to  Bt  Oermalns,  218. 
Papers  entmsted  to  Ues,  218.  He  and  his  oompantons 
arrested  in  the  Thames,  210. 

PrioBte;  the  broken  of  the  court  of  Jemee  H.,  19. 

Printing  ofllces,  the,  of  the  Jacobite*,  198. 

Prfor,  Matthew;  his  eomplaint  that  William  m.  dM  not 
understand  poetical  enlogy,  1&  * 

PriTy  Seal;  pnt  into  oommivion,  162^ 

ProBcripttons  of  the  Proteeteots  In  Ireland,  02.  Sanguinary 
proscriptions  of  the  Bonndheade  and  Cavaliers,  174. 

ProtoetontisM}  tto  history  In  Snrope  Mudogous  to  that  of 
Puritanism  In  Ifingland,  29. 

Pkoteetante:  their  gratitude  to  Maurice  <rf  Oermany  and 
WiUiam  of  Bngland.  16.  Their  condHion  in  Ireland 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  officials,  89.  Six  thouxund 
Teterans  deprived  of  their  bread,  40l  Their  hopes  cen- 
tred In  King  William,  40.  Panic  among  them,  40.  His- 
tory of  the  town  of  Kenmare,  41.  Mnsterings  at  the 
nrlnclpal  Pn>textant  strongfaoids,  42.  Bold  front  shown 
by  the  iSnniskilleners  to  ihe  Itoman  Catholic  troops,  42. 
Alatnn  of  the  Pr6teetents  of  Londondt*rry.  48. '  Mountjoy 
•ent  to  pacify  the  Protertante  of  Ulster,  44.  General 
arming  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  dlMurmlng  of  the 
ProCeetaote,  4u  Approximate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary 
loMSS  canoed  by  the  freebooters.  48.  The  Ptntestento  of 
the  south  unablAto  resist  the  Romitn  GathoHcs,  48.  Bn- 
Biskillen  aad  LSndonderry  hold  ont,  48.  The  Protest- 
ants of  Ulster  driven  befora  the  devastetlng  army  of 
Blehard  Hamilton,  48^  They  make  a  stood  at  Dromore, 
46.  Their  condition  at  the  Unding  of  Jamee  II..  61. 
They  abandon  and  destroy  Omagh.  66.  Character  of  tlie 
Ppotostonte  of  Ireland.  617.  Thmr  oontempt  and  antip»> 
thy  i>n  tBe  Roman  Catholics,  67, 68.  Acte  |NU«ed  for  the 
eonfleoatton  of  the  property  of  the  Proteetantii,  83.  8nf- 
Protestant    *  -  -    .      -    ^- 


of  the 


etergy  of  Ireland,  02.    The 


mat  Act  of  Attainder,  64.    Ornel  perf«eutions  of  the 
Prytestents  of  Ireland,  66.    Roman  Qittolie  troops  quar* 


tecud  la  the  honses  of  saspeoted  Protestants,  60. 

-  Jng,  Dean  of  St.  Pa "     ~ 

Indlgnjitkin  ai  therraal  treatment  of  the  Proteetante  in 


WyUam   King.  Dean 


Patrick's.  66. 


Doctor 
Ronqullto'e 


^  67.  Monlfleent  relief  aAnnled  to  Ihe  fuglUves 
who  escaped  to  Kngland,  67.  Actions  of  the  Knniskll- 
leners,  07.  Dtotvssn  of  Londonderry,  .08.  Crueltv  of 
Ooant  Rosen  to  Ae  Proteetante  of  the  nelghboumood 
of  Londonderry,  68.  Extremity  of  dlatreae  in  London- 
derry, 09.  nieidegeralmd,71.  Gain  the  battle  of  New- 
ton Bailer.  72-78.  Atreetous  advice  of  Avanx  to  James 
to  masaarra  all  the  Protestanta  of  Ireland,  124.  The 
Piotestanto  dei4i«  to  stveage  thrmselvee  on  the  /rish 
of  Cnrriekibrgus,  126.  TheFreneh  eoldters  blBetad  on 
Proteetante  to  Dublin,  170.  Joy  of  the  Proteetante  of 
leeiand  en  the  tending  of  William  at  Belflut.  166-180. 
Prodamatton  in  Dublin  ferbidding  them  to  leave  their 
homea  after  nightlUl,  180.  Their  fleece  and  implasable 
'  deetos  to  trample  dnwn  the  Irleh,  188.  The  battle  of  the 
Bnyae.  199.    Their  joy  la  DnbUn  after  the  battte  of  the 

ahr4tevlBto«gf«heJi0iraa»aM. 


ItoMptufyMiliilui  ■■■li^n  t»  Ifetier 

Pi«testantlsm  In  Xurope,  2ft. 
Puritans;  In  what  their  sempuloslty  reaOy  consisted*  Ml 

Their obieettons  to  the  Itasler holidays InParilament 04. 

Their  eoaduet  dating  their  aaoeodenqy  in  Bugland.  U6. 

Peelings  with  whftoh  they  were  rsgarded  by  |he  An^leaa 

deisy,  146. 
Pnslguan ;  appolnfcsd  third  in  command  at  the  siege  of 

Londonderry,  68.    Is  mortallv  woanded,  09. 
Quakers;  their  refrMal  to  take  the  Oath  of  8upremaey,and 

the  penal  conseouennes,  26,  20.    Declarations  requind 

from,  under  the  Toleratton  Aet,  96.    Large  numbers  ^ 


at  the  time  of  the  BevdlntUm,  29.    Pecuniary  ] 
sustained  by  them  at  the  hands  ot  the  freebooter*  la 
IreUud,  48. 

Qneensberry,  Duke  of;  errlves  In  Sdinburgh  and  takes 
his  ntece  In  the  Convention,  84.  Rcftisee  to  vote  on  thO 
Motutton  that  James  had  Ibrfclted  his  crown,  86. 

Rimsay*s  isginient  106.  He^to^  at  KUlieeraakte,  107, 
108. 

Raphael ;  cartoons  at,  at  Hampton  Court,  18. 

Rapparaes;  their  burbarity  and  fllthiness,  47,  61.  Tho 
Protestante  9>rbidden  to  poesees  armsi  and  their  bouses 
at  the  mercy  of  the  BapparseSy  60. 

Rehearsal,  the.  117. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  8,  87,  note. 

Revenue;  the  publto,  at  the  time  of  the  RevoSuttoa  d 
1688, 11.  The  Kvenue  of  the  seventeenth  century,  167. 
Bonreee  of;  168.    The  hereditary,  of  the  Crown,  166. 

Revolntion,  English;  more  violent  in  ^kx>Uand  than  la 
Bngland,  78.  Reaction  whioh  fbUows  all  revolutions,  2^ 
note. 

Rice,  Stephen ;  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Rxohenuer,  39. 
Use  he  made  of  his  power,  89.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Bt  Oermalns,  46,  40.  His  secret  instructions  as  to  the 
offering  of  Ireland  to  France,  46.  His  arrival  in  Francei 
49. 

Riebelieu,  Gtadiaal,  16. 

Righte,  Bill  of;  passed  \xy  the  Oommons,  118.  DIsputee 
between  the  Houses  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
erowu,  118.  The  bill  allowed  to  drop,  119.  Introduced 
ag^n  and  paased,  160.  The  special  prorlslons  of  tha 
Act,  160.  The  Declaration  against  Transubstaytlation, 
160.    The  dispensing  power,  160. 

Rights,  Dedaratton  of;  doctrine  of  the.  aolemnly  reasserted 
every  year,  16.    Tume4  into  a  BiU  of  Rights,  118. 

Boberteon,  Alexander  (cJiief  of  the  clan  Robertson) ;  Joint 
the  camp  of  the  Hlghlanden  at  Blair,  110.  His  literizy 
rliaracter,  110. 

Boberteon,  the  dan ;  their  arrival  at  ttie  camp  at  Bhdr, 
110.  Sent  down  to  occupy  Perth,  110.  Routed  by  Ma»- 
kay  at  Saint  Johnstone's.  110. 

Rochester,  Lawrenoe  Hyde,  Earl  of;  takes  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  William  III.,  10.  Generoelty  of  Burnet  ta 
hhn,10. 

Roman  Catholics;  hated  by  the  soldlerv,  2L  The  penal 
code  enacted  against  them  by  the  Parliamente  of  laiea^ 
beth,  20.  All  the  highest  ofllcea  of  the  state  In  Ireland 
flUed  with  FaplsU,  89.  Not  sllowed  to  be  at  large  hi 
Snnlskillen,  42.  Rising  of  the  whole  Irtish  kingdon, 
40.  Their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  James  II.  In  Ireland,  60. 
Pedlngs  with  which  they  regarded  James  compared  with 
those  of  the  Knglish  Jacobites,  63.  Their  flxed  purpnas^ 
6S.  Contempt  and  antipathy  of  the  Protestantu  of  Ir»> 
Und  for  the  Koman  Catholics,  68.  Routed  by  the  Bnnie- 
killenere  \^  Donegal,  07.  Close  sl^e  of  Londonderry, 
67, 68.  The  Irish  raise  the  dege  and  r«tnat  to  Strabane, 
71.  Deprewlon  of  the  troope.  72.  Defeated  at  the  Uttle 
of  Newton  Butler,  72,  ?&  They  rally  round  Jamee  ia 
Immense  numbers,  120.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 
Their  low  military  reputation,  201.  A  bill  brouicht  into 
the  Houae  of  Oommons  eonflseating  the  estate*  of  all 
Paplste  who  had  Joined  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  216. 

Rome ;  effiBet  produced  at,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  wa 
Boyne,  194. 

Roeen,  Count;  the  chief  command  of  the  French  plaee<l 
et  the  dispoeal  of  Jamee  n.  given  to.  49.  Hie  taleate 
aad  character,  60.  Placed  in  command  in  Jam««'s  amF 
in  Ireland,  60.  Returns  with  Jamee  to  Dublin,  68. 
Appointed  to  eonduct  the  siege  of  I^ndonderiy,  08.  Sis 
cruelty.  68.  James's  dlngnst  at  bis  conduct,  flO.  Beralled 
to  Dublin,  60.  His  character  compared  with  that  of 
the  Count  of  Avaux,  69.  Advises  James  not  to  hasard 
a  batUe  with  Schomberg,  127.    Recalled  to  Franrv,  176. 

Boee,  Lord;  Joins  the  Club.  89.  -  Proceeds  with  Montgo- 
mery and  Annandale  to  London,  206^  Returns  to  JEdln> 
burgh.  206.  Promloos  asade  to  him  by  Mary  of  Modena, 
210.  Breaks  with  the  JsooMtee  and  becomes  a  WU* 
liamlte  again.  210.    Turns  Informer.  210. 

Roundheads ;  their  sanguinary  proseripttoaH.  174. 

Bowe.  member  of  the  Houae  of  Oommona,  83,  note. 

Rojral  Society  of  Ireland ;  foundation  of  the,  44. 

Boyal  Voyage ;  the  drnasa  ao  called.  129,  note. 

RusssU.  Lady,  wUow  of  Lord  William  Russell,  1.  Her 
daughter,  Lady  Cavendish.  1.  Her  leUer  to  UalUkx,  128. 
Her  accTfunt  of  the  pemlexity  of  Ken  rseeecUag  tha 


iu 


INDEX  TO 


Rnsrell.  Lord  Wflltiim,  raiKmie*  to.  81  His  attainder 
ivTened.  114.  Ula  upright  and  b«aeTolent  rhantcter, 
114.  Rerereoce  in  whloh  hli  memory  was  h«Id  bj  the 
Whlj?f.  114. 

Xiu.«ell ;  appolntad  to  adviae  the  Queen  on  naral  mattora, 
IflO.    Seta  ont  tor  Torrington'a  fleet  183. 

ltQTl{^y.  the  UarqueflB  of;  bU  Uugueoot  oplnlona,  128. 
Hla  reridviiee  at  Ureenvlch,  124.  iIU  Kngltah  oonneo* 
tioDH,124.    IIU  font,  m.    HU  death,  124. 

Rje  House  Plot  15& 

Sacbfvercn.  William;  appointed  to  a  Commlaslonenhip 
of  tbe  Admiralur,  7.  Uii  clause  in  the  Oorporation 
Bill,  155.  Its  effect,  150.  The  clause  lost  on  the  de- 
Ut«,  157. 

SAlisbury.  Karl  of;  his  impeachment  Ibr  high  tieaaon;  163. 
.S'Dt  to  the  Tower.  154. 

Salisbury,  ai>e  of:  Burnet  appointed  to,  23. 

lau<*roft  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  his  refusal  to  obey 

.  the  precept  of  William  IIT..  U.  Ills  final  mibmisiilon 
and  foolish  expedients,  34.  Letter  from  Blithop  Compton 
to  biu.  28,  note.  Abwnts  himself  fW)m  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Vary,  3flL 

Saruflelil.  Colonel  Patrick ;  returned  for  Dublin  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  00.  His  station  and  character, 
60.  Illii  ivrriees.  60, 129.  Arau's  oplnicm  of  blmr  00. 
Abandons  Bliffo.  T3.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
dlvljiion  sent  into  Oonnaught,  128.  Kalaod  to  the  rank 
'Of  brigadier.  129.  Proaent  at  the  battie  of  the  Boyne, 
1S9.  Accompanies  the  King  in  his  flight  lo  Dublin,  192. 
His  rcebtancv  at  Limerick,  201.  His  despondency,  202. 
Uifi  Rurprifie  of  the  English  artillery,  202L  His  popularity 
with  his  countrymen,  202. 

flawjer,  Sir  UoUert ;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
imi,  35.  note.  His  ease  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  15S.  His  oonuoetion  with  the  State  Trials  of 
the  preceding  reign,  158.  His  manly  stand  against 
Popery  and  despotism,  158.  Called  br  the  House  to 
account  for  his  conduct  in  tlie  ease  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, 158.  Kzcepted  from  the  Indemnity  and  expelled 
from  the  House,  159.  Returned  to  the  new  lEousa  of 
Commons  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  lOL 

Bcarborough,  Mayor  of;  tossed  in  a  blanket  72. 

Bch'>mlftrg.  Frederic.  Cbnnt  of;  appointed  to  the  eomnand 
of  the  Knelish  contingent  to  aid  Holland,  12.  Created  a 
Kuight  of  the  Garter,  30.  Orders  KIrke  to  relieve  Lon- 
donderry Immediately.  70,  n6te.  Sntrusted  with  the 
eommand  in  In^land,  123.  Vomatiou  of  his  anuT,  123. 
His  wonderfal  popularity  In  Kngland.  124.  Ills  un- 
doubted Proteetautism,  12L  A  grant  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  awarded  to  him  by  the  Commons.  124. 
Kfturns  thanks  to  the  Ilouftt,  124.  Lands  In  Ireland,  1*24. 
Takei  Carrickfenrus,  120.  Joined  by  three  regiments  of 
Xnnlskllleners,  126.  Advances  Into  Leloster.  127.  De- 
clines a  battle,  127.  Frauds  of  the  Knelish  Commissariat 
127.  Entrenches  himself  near  Dunilalk,  128.  Conspi- 
racy and  pestileure  in  his  camp,  128.  Cites  into  wlatw 
Quarters  at  Lisbnrn,  129.  His  Immense  losses  of  men, 
20.  Various  opinions  about  his  conduct,  129.  Ills 
admirable  despatche^  180.  .Meets  William  at  Belfast  1S5. 
Gives  the  ootintry  information  by  signals  of  the  King's 
atriTal.180.  The  battle  of  the  Hoy  ne,  190.  Sdiomberg's 
sullenneas,  190^  His  brave  charge  with  the  Huguenot 
regiments,  191.  KUled  at  Uieir  head,  191.  Honours  paid 
to  his  corpse,  192. 

Schomberg,  Melnhart;  commands  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190.  ^rns  the  left 
Hank  of  the  Irish  army,  190. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  displayed;  the  book  m 
mlled.  212. 

Beotland :  the  Revolution  more  violent  In  Scotland  than  In 

.  England,  73.  The  Church  esUblished  by  law  odious  to 
Hcotchmen.  74.  King  Wit  Ham  dispenses  with  the  act 
depriving  Presbyterians  of  the  elective  fhinclilse,  74. 
Elections  for  the  Convention.  74.  "lUbbllnt?"  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  74.  Dismay  of  the  .Scottish  bishops,  75. 
State  of  Kdinbunrh,  75.  Question  of  an  Union  between 
England  and  Sivtland  raised,  70b  Prosperity  of  Scotland 
under  the  free  trade  regulations  of  Oliver  Cromw«*ll.  70. 
Its  grievances  under  Charles  II..  76.  .  A  commercial 
treaty  with  iingland  proposed,  76.  Dle^ngs  of  the 
Union  of  1707,  77.  Opinions  of  William  IIL  on  Church 
government  in  Scothind,  77.  Comparative  strength  of 
religious  parties  in  Scotland,  78.  Meeting  of  the  Oon- 
Tention.  81.  Dishonesty  and  timeserving  conduct  of  the 
statesmen  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolntion.  81. 
Letter  from  James  to  the  Estates.  83.  Ooromlttee  of  the 
Convention  to  fhime  a  plan  of  government  86.  Resolu- 
tion proposed  by  it  86.  Abolition  of  ISplscopacv  In  Scot- 
land, 80.  The  Scotoh  CoronaUon  Oath  revised,  87.  WU- 
11am  and  Mary  accept  the  crown  of  Scotland,  87. 
DiiKXintent  of  the  Covenanters,  87.  Ministerial  arrango* 
ments  in  Scotland,  88.  Scotland  a  poor  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  68.  War  breaks  ont  in  the 
Highlands.  80.    SUte  of  the  HlghUnds  at  that  period, 

•  80.90.  Ooldsmlth'scomparisonofScotland  with  Holland, 
00,  note.    Hatred  of  Englishmen  for  tha  very  O^i  of  j 


the  tartan,  92.  Raflux  %f  pnhllc  fMlng.  91  IVmny 
of  clan  over  elan,  92.  93.  Hatred  of  the  nelglibr)Oring 
elans  for  the  Campbells,  9S.  Dundee  and  llali-atns 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  97.  Dundee  gathers  t  he  clans,  98. 
Mackay's  indecisive  campaign  In  the  Highlands,  90. 
War  again  breaks  out  In  the  Highlands,  105.  Panic  after 
the  battle  of  Kllllecranlile,  100.  the  Htghlanden  de- 
feated at  Dunkirk,  112.  Dissolution  of  the  Highhmd 
nrnur,  112.  State  of  the  I/)wlaads,  112.  Intrfi^ies  of 
the  Club,  112.  The  Cburts  of  Justice  reopened,  113. 
Improvement  In  the  aspect  of  things  In  Scotland.  206. 
Intrigues  of  Montgomery  with  the  Jacobites,  'J0«.  War 
In  the  Highlands.  200.  The  spirit  of  the  clans  effectuaUv 
cowed,  207.  Kcdeslastlci^lrglslaUon.  208.  General  acqui- 
escence In  the  new  eocleflasUcal  polity.  311.  Complaints 
of  the  Kplaeopallais,  212.  The  Pnsbjtolan  non- 
iurort,  21a. 

Scott  Doctor  John ;  his  visit  to  Jeffreys  In  the  Tovrer,  12L 

Scottish  troops ;  revolt  of  the,  under  Schomberg,  12.  De- 
feated and  taken,  13. 

Scourers;  In  the  time  of  Wnilam  ITU  18. 

Seal,  the  Great ;.  inconvenieuces  with  which  It  was  hovaf 
by  any  bnt  Lawyers,  7.    Confided  to  n  Commisdon,  7. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  letter  to  King  Jamea,  210. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  108.    His  Ulents,  168. 

Separatists;  their  union  with  their  opponent!  agidnrt 
Popery,  22. 

Session,  Court  of:  Sir  James  Dalrymple  Mmoiatcd  president 
of  the,  88.    Sittings  of,  recommenced,  113. 

Settlement  Act  of;  repealed  by  the  Irish  Ptsrliaaeot  of 
James  li.,  62. 

Seymour,  Sir  Xdwaid;  his  opposition  to  the  Act  1  W.  A 
M.  seas.  1,  c  1,  9, 10.  Takes  the  Oath  of  AUedance.  10. 
Declares  his  support  of  measures  for  AmiiqulUlfing  Ire- 
land, 67.  His  defence  of  Lord  Halifax  against  the  attacks 
of  John  Hampden,  165. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  Oenend;  his  peeulatlonsy  12f. 
Cry  raised  uainst  him,  151. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  oi  Norwich;  his  interview  with  Iiori 
Jeffreys  In  the  Tower.  120, 12U  Appointed  one  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Cbmmlssloo,  UL 

Sharpe,  Archbislinp.  82. 

Sherlock.  Doctor  WUham,  27.  Beoomet  a  nonjuror^  137. 
His  distinguished  character.  137-  Rla  voluminous  wril- 
inga,  187.  Ui^  conflict  with  Bossoet,  127.  His  name 
mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Jacobites,  138.  Indulc«i»oe 
shown  to  him,  161*. 

Shielda.  Alexander:  appointed  chaplain  of  the  OamarcmiBB 
regiment,  103.    His  opinions  and  temper.  103. 

Shovel,  Sir  Clouifasl^yi  conveys  Ki»g  WlUiam  aexoas  Is 
Ireland,  181. 

Shrewsbury,  Oharlae,  Xarl  of;  appointed  to  a  aeeretarr* 
ship  in  the  first  government  of  William  IIL,  0.  Iili 
youth,  0.  Mis  antecedents,  6.  tils  quarrelp  with  KoV 
tingham,  20.  Absents  himself  firom  Parliament  daring 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test  33.  His  poaiOon 
in  the  Whig  party,  155.  Imploros  King  William  b» 
change  Ids  intention  of  leaving  England,  160.  Uia  apos* 
tasy  to  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  l67.  Sent  to  wkIi  r>a 
the  Cbunteas  of  Marlborough  respecting  the  Princess's 
party  in  Parliament  170.  Scandalous  reports  reaprr> 
log  him  and  the  Countes^  178.  His  extraordinary  rtM>- 
duct  178.  His  peenliar  eharader.  179.  His  moth*-!, 
180.  Hill  treason,  180.  His  9kental  dishrasa,  180.  His 
reslgnatlonofthe  seals,  180.  His  ilhieas,  180.  Renewal 
of  his  alleglAnce,  185.  His  oflbr  to  fltrieva  the  honour 
oftheKngUah  flag.  185. 

Sidney,  Algernon;  n&renoa  to,  82.  His  attainder  fe> 
versed,  114. 

Sidney,  Lord  Oodolphin ;  the  vacant  seals  given  to  hhn, 
817.  MortUhmUop  of  Cfcarmarthnn  t  the  appotntmopt, 
217. 

Sky,  the  Macdonalds  of,  98. 

Hlane  Osstte,  187. 

SUne,  Lord :  hia  part  hi  the  dego  otLmiamienj,  fi& 

Sleaford,  battle  ct,  18. 

Sligo;  mnsterings  of  the  Bngllshry  at  42.  Taken  1^^  the 
Roman  Catholics.  47,  Abnndoned  by  SanHeld.  78.  «e- 
cupled  by  Kh-ke.  73. 

Smith,  Aaran;  appointed  BoUcitor  to  the  Trsaswyi,  H 
Hia  seandnlons  aDtecadenla,  8. 

Smith,  Adam.  26. 

Society,  SngUsh;  stain  of  Oonriflttlatyai  thetlmeorths 
Revolution,  19. 

Solmea.  Gonnt  of;  commands  n  brigade  of  Dutch  troops 
under  Schomberg  in  Ireland,  123.  His  sham  in  tfaa 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  188, 180, 190. 101.  A^ypatated  Coa- 
Mfnder  In  Chief  of  tke  asnsy  In  Inland*  200l 

Somero^obn  (hfterwnrds  Lord  Somerm);  hs  oplntan  re- 
Bpeetlng  the  revenue  derived  by  Jams*  II.  from  the  par* 
llamentaiy  grant  11.  His  raaeetioBa  on  the  h^wtira 
of  the  Lords*  decWon  on  the>kwtence  on  OMM^  HOl 
Chief  orator  in  the  fraeconforaneawttb  tha  hoids.  1U. 
His  proud  appearanea  In  tho  Fahtted  OMabsi^  HOL 
Draws  up  a  manilbsto  Anom  Uw  Conasoos  to  the  bmis^ 
U8.   JMnfii«»tfaarsiaKiflbtbtOoqMattMWlM. 
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Bh  dlmpyroral  of  the  Tiolenoe  of  ^e  'WhUpi,  W.    Ilia 

•pe«eb  oo  tho  IkU  t*  «l«otarliig  tli«  acts  of  the  late  Plkr- 

IkmeotTalld,  171. 
Boinen  Tneti.  the,  3A,  note. 
Bomenei,  Duke  of;  oarrie*  the  Queen**  crown  at  the  ?on>* 

natloni  30.    JBntertaind  King  UnilUm  at  ]farlboroiigh» 

Sophtat  Ducbeea  of  Bnmswlclc  Lunenburg;  prrnpoi^d  br 

WlUlam  IXL  ae  tbe  sneceiaor  to  tbe  Crown  of  Kngl^nd, 

118. 
8ovpr«lffn;  hit  position  tn  the  goremmontt  befbre  and 

after Ibe  RoTOtntion,  4. 
Spain ;  ber  alliance  with   Bngland,  37.    Manlfteto*  of, 

declaring  war  ajtaloAt  Fnoee,  88.    Joins  the  ooalllion 

agilnfft  France,  131.  « 

Spectator,  the,  referuoee  to,  30,  note. 
Spires;  Cathedral  o^  deetiojad  b]rthe  Frendi  xmder  Mar- 

vbal  Dnran,  37. 
Spmi,  Tbomas,  Blithop  of  RochMter;  plights  hln  fhlth  to 

WilHain  III..  10.    Carries  the  chalice  at  the  coronation 

of  William  and  Mary,  30.   One  of  tho  Kcclesiastlrnl  Cbtn- 

Bxi^slnners,  143.    Bis  doubts  about  the  legality  of  the 

Cotnmli^on,  14SL    Absents  hlaiselC  142. 
Stamftyrd,  EsrI  cf;  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Murder 

Committee,  154. 
States  General;  letter  tnm  TTillhrn  TTI.  to  the,  on  his 

aoresston,   1.     Its   maniliMto,,  declaring    war   against 

France,  38.    Its  treatj  with  Sngland  and  the  Emperor 

of  Uermanj,  131. 
Stewart,  James ;  promises  made  to  him  hf  Kai7  of  Mo> 

^-— ,  210. 


Stewarts  of  Appln;  their  alarm  at  the  power  of  tho  Earl 

of  Argyle,  9&    Muntnr  of  tbe.  at  Lochaber,  M.    Tbielr 

arrlral  at  the  camp  at  Bhtlr,  110. 
Stiningfleet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's ;  one  of  the  Beeleslastical 

Com^ilssion,  141.    Appointment  to  the  see  of  Winches> 

ter,14«.  *^' 

Sttrling  Castle.  109. 
Stonebcnge.  la. 
Strabane,  Claude  namflton,  Lord;  summons  the  people 

of  Ii>ndonderr7  to  surrender,  W.    Returns  nnsnooesa* 

f^l.  58. 
Strafford,  Shri  ofi  IncToded  tn  the  Irish  Aet  of  Attain- 
der, 04. 
Strathspey,  rout  of,  906. 
Snecesnon  to  the  Knj^lsh  crown :  dlfllctHtlea  respecting 

the  entaU,  115.    Sunnstion  that  it  f>hould  be  enUiled 

on  Sophia  nf  Brunswick,  118.    The  amendment  rq}eeted 

by  the  Cbmfatons,  118. 
'  Sorpllc^*;  onestlon  of  the,  diseussed  by  the  Bodesiastloa] 

Commt'sioners,  142. 
Supplies;  power  of  tho  House  of  Obmmons  orer  the,  II. 
Supremacy;  Oath  o^  25.    Disenaslott  on  the  bill  Ibr  set* 

tllng  the,  30. 
Supremacy ;  Act  of,  repealed  In  Seotland,  208. 
Sntherlaod,  Colonel  IiMgh ;  marches  against  Xnq^Unen, 

67.    Declines  an  action,  and  retreats,  67.  ^ 
Sutherland.  Karl  of;  introduces  Into  tbe  Scotttah  Parlia* 

ment  the  law  fixing  ttie  eedesiastlcal  eonstltntion  of 

Scotland,  208. 
'  Swift,  Dean;  Ms  mlsrepwisentations  of  Burnefs  eonduct, 

24,  note.    THs  opinion  of  Cantairs,  89,  note. 
Talbot,  lylogDlck,  40.    Bee  Tyrconnel.  * 

'  Talmash,  Thomnii;  second  in  command  to  Marlboityugh 

nnder  Prince  Waldeck,  131.    His  gallantry  at  the  head 

of  the  Ooldstreama.  131. 
Tangier  battalions;  the  two,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 
Tarbet.  Mackeivde  Vieeount;  his  ad  rice  to  goremment 

raepectloR  the  politics  of  the  UighUnds,  90.    His  letter 

TBign  mouth :  ravnged  by  the  Vrench  under  Tonrrllle,  192. 

Tlempest  (a  Jacobite  agent  from  St.  Qermains) ;  seised  on 
the  road  to  London.  179. 

Temple.  John  (son  of  Sir  William);  employed  on  boidness 

*  of  high  Imprvrlanco.  45.  Introduces  Richard  Hamilton 
•s  an  agent  to  negotiate  with  l!j^roonnal,  45.  Oommlis 
sttMde.  52. 

Ttenple,  Sir  William;  his  retteat,  6.  His  rural  tednsion, 
4ft.    His  nm  John,  45>^2. 

Tisnlson,  Archbishop;  one  of  tbe  Rccleslastlcal  Oommls- 
sioners.  141.  Kntrusted  with  the  business  of  examiniug 
the  Liturgy,  143. 
-  Teat  Aet;  'Views  of  Ifetttnghetn  concerning  the^  26.  At- 
tempt to  rellere  the  DiMenters  Arom  tlie,  SO.  Desire  of 
the  Whigs  Ibr  its  aholltlm,  83w  How  Tiewed  by  the 
Torfest  38.    RejeetSon  of  a  motion  In  the  Lords  f>r  the 

-  abolMon  of.  83. 

TUlotson,  Arrhblshop ;  his  sermon  on  Bvil  Speaking,  16. 
Hi«  populariiy  as  a  preacher,  141.  His  eharaeU>r  as  a 
theologian,  141.  Ills  Importance  In  the  Bcclesiastical 
Commispion,  141.  Appointed  to  the  Deanery  of. St. 
Vanl'k,  146.  Promised  the  Primacy,  146.  His  astonlsh- 
flient  and  sorrow,  146.  His  testhnony  to  the  homanity 
end  kindness  of  Hatitoi  154. 

Theban  legion,  the.  188. 

Thomas,  H.;  his  report  on  tkt  dafltaosi  of  IiOBdondarry, 


TVaW;4l.  , 

TransubstsntUitloa:  Dedantion  agatiist,  iS,  100. 
Treasurer,  l/nd  High;  administration  of  the  ofllet  oi; 

under  William  and  Hary,  5. 
Treasury,  Board  of:  eonrtltution  of  tba,  by  Wllllaar  III., 

7.    Solicitor  to  the,  Importanee  of  the  duties  of;  8.    Cor-' 

mpUnn  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II..  8. 

Appointment  of  Aaron  Smith,  8.    Qnarinls  and  jeai- 

oudIos  of  the  Commlssloncn  of  tho,  20. 
TrebT,  Sir  Oeoige;  appointed  Attornmr  Qencral,  7.    His 

opinion  reapeetlng  the  ravenues  of  James  II.,  11.    His 

sttggeKtIons  tbr  Buppresslng  the  revolt  of  tho  soldlets  at 

Harwich,  13. 
Treres;  MTed  from  destruction  by  Madame  do  ]Ialat»> 

non,  37.  38. 
Trerpr.  Sir  John  (Master  of  the  Rolls):  his  eariy  life  and 

f  ambling  propensities,  164.  His  fliendship  with  Jeffrerf, 
65.  His  popularity  among  High  Ohorehmen.  105.  Utt- 
dertakoM  the  agency  ibr  parliamentary  bribery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  106.  Kleeted  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, 107. 

"To  horse,  brare  boys,  to  Nownaikal,  to  borBe^*  fha 
song,  16. 

Tolbootfi,  the,  of  Rdinhnrgh,  94, 97. 

Toleration;  the  question  of,  29.  The  ToleratiOB  Bill  of 
Nottingham,  2&    Relief  granted  by  tho  Aet,  2ft,  96. 

Toleration  Aet;  rarlow  of  Its  provisions,  90,  et  seq.  One 
jiassed  by  ^e  Parliameat  of  James  II.  at  Dublin,  62.  • 


Torbay:  an  army  of  TOluntsera  tinned  near,  to  rapel  tho 
threatened  Ftvnoh  Invasion,  197.  The  command  taken 
by  Lord  Lansdowpe,  197. 

Tories;  theh-  submission,  without  loyaUy,  to  WiUtam  and 
Mary,  a.  Dangen  apprahended  from  them,  S.  Their 
sbara  in  the  firat  goremment  of  WilUam,  5.  Their 
Jealousies  and  quarrels  with  tbe  Whigs  In  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  goTemment,  20.  Take  the  part  of  the 
dorgy  at  the  dlsousslnn  respecting  the  Acts  for  settling 
tbe  Oaths  of  Alleglanoe  and  Snpremacy,  82,  88.,  Their 
▼lew  of  the  Saeramentni  IVet,  88.  Their  saU^feeiion  at 
tbe  result  of  the  COminnhension  Bill,  34.  Their  annoy< 
anco  at  the  introduction  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  150. 
Their  muster  In  the  Houae  to  oppooe  the  bill,  157.  Tbcfr 
triumph,  157.  TlMhr  rwnewal  of  the  debate  on  the  Indem- 
nity Bill,  157.  The  BiU  thrown  out,  168.  Defeated  on 
the  dtacuwlon  on  the  indemnity  Bill,  159.  Their  grati- 
tude to  William  Ibr  proroguing  Parliament.  161.  A 
general  election,  161.  four  Tories  ratumed  fii^the  City 
of  London,  16L  I*redominance  of  the  Whigs  in  1000, 
162.  Their  narliamentary  bribery,  164.  The  Tories  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  In  the  goTemment,  166.  Their  majoritr 
in  the  House,  171.  The  war  between  the  two  partk8^17i. 
Debates  on  the  Atjuration  Bill,  172-178. 

Torringt6n.  Herbert,  Earl  of;  raoeives  signsl  marks  of  tho 
fevour  of  tbe  Crown,  130.  His  maladmlulstration  of  tho 
navy,  130.  His  vices,  151.  His  anger  at  being  removed 
troin  the  Admiralty.  166-166.  His  dUsp]eat>ura  appeesed, 
16&-166.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  In  the  Downs,  182. 
Joined  by  the  Dutch  under  Kvertsen,  182.  Retreats 
befine  the  French  towards  Dover,  182.  Ordered  to  give 
battle  to  Tourvllle,  lft2.  Baseness  of  his  smngementa 
of  battle,  183.  Gives  the  French  battle.  183.  Defeated, 
and  ewapiM  Into  the  Thames,  183.  Sent  to  the  Tower, 
186.  CoDsu1tatk>n  amongut  the  Judges  relative  to  his 
trial,  216.  Jtrought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  210.  Dla- 
miased  In'  tbe  King  from  the  serrlre,  216. 

Torture;  mway^  declared  Illegal  in  Knsland.  80.  Declared 
.  by  the  Scottish  C!aim  of  Righta  to  be,  under  certain  cir> 
cumptanceit,  according  to  law,  86,  211. 

TOurvillf,  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet;  cmlass  in  the  Bri- 
tish Channel,  l^'i.  His  seamanlike  qualitlim,  182.  Arcopti 
battle  from  Torrington,  183.  Defeats  Torrington  at  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head,  183.  His  timidity  of  retoioiisi- 
bility,  134.  U\*  unopposed  range  of  th<i  Channel,  196. 
His  galleys  and  their  crews,  196.  Thoir  prnctlctil  value, 
106.  Ravages  Teignmouth,  197.  His  exploits  inglorious 
and  impolitic.  197. 

Turenne.  Marshal,  15.    His  rarages  In  the  Palatlnnta,  37. 

Turks;  thsir  alliance  with  Prance  against  the  great  (-0.111- 
Unn,13l.  Their  military  tactics  In  Scrvia  and  Unlgaria, 
131.  Victories  gained  over  them  by  Prince  Lewis  of 
Baden.  181. 

Turner.  BI^ho|)  of  £ly ;  becomes  a  noqjnror,  130.  His  ktsar 
to  James.  219. 

Tutchin,  John ;  bis  visit  to  JefTireys  in  the  Tower,  120. 

Tyroonnel,  I^rd  Deputy;  entrusted  with  tho  designs  of 
Jamus  II.' in  Ireland,  89.  Hopes  of  the  Irii<hr>'  cei:trcd 
in  him,  40.  Lying  Dick  Tslbot,  40.  His  aluim  at  tbe 
news  of  the  Revolution,  48.  44.  Hi«  afTected  clemeiifj, 
44.  Opens  s  negottetton  with  William  III.,  44.  He  de- 
tormines  to  raise  the  .Irinh,  45.  Sends  'Mounljoy  and 
Rice  on  an  embassy  to  St  Oermslns,  40.  Arrives  at 
Cork  to  meet  James  II.,  51.  His  improvements  at  tLe 
Castle,  62.  Carries  the  sword  of  state  before  James.  52. 
Creatsid  a  Duke,  54.  Advises  James  to  remain  in  Dublin, 
64.  Hi*  sbara  in  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  189, 190. 191. 
Marches  out  of  Dublin,  198.  Retires  to  Limerick.  200. 
Usapprovsa  of  holding  Lfauaiiek,  »L   Mma  aattmato 
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tiiM,  2M.  BeUras  to  Qalwaj,  iMvlBg  ft  ttnmg  ganiMn 
ia  Uneriek,  »1.    eo«  with  Lmsou  to  Vraaet,  904. 

TyvK>Qii«t,  Lady  (Fanny  JenninnsX  198. 

IJktof^  alarm  of  Um  people  of;  40*  at  a«i.  Bla>aii^^M«t 
to  pa«ify.  U.  Uareb  of  Hamilton  agaloat  tha  Protoit- 
aaUo(,48.  Origin  of  tha  annoal  dooatioa  of  ttiagoTani- 
nont  to  tha  Pracbytatians  of;  186. 

rnlformity.  Act  of;  a  grlaranee  of  tha  Maaaating  dtrgy,  2S. 

Unioa  batwaa«  JSntglandADd  Seotland;  question  o^rriaad, 
76,  7&    BloMinga  of  tha  anion  of  1707,  77. 

Tairio;  hia  freaooa*  at  Hampton  Oonrt,  17. 

VerMltlaa;  fimweU  vtrit  of  James  IL  to,  40. 

VkJtor  AmadeiiB,  Dnka  of  Savoy;  Joins  tha  laagna  i^aliift 
FraDfio,314.    Hia  miUtaiy  fiuna,  214. 

Valaourt;  skirmish  halwaan  tha  Dutoh  and  BngUah  and 
French  at,  181. 

Waldaek,  Prince;  hla  oomwaM  of  the  Dnteh  and  BngMah 
4ntU  war  with  Pfanaa,iai.  Baliwtad  at  Vleums  bj  tha 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  184, 199. 

Walkert  the  ReTerand  Oeoroe;  calla  tha  paoplaof  Londos- 
danty  to<  «rma^7.  AppoTntad  ana  of  tha  ifOTetaora  of 
the  dty,  68.  unjustly  aoooaad  of  eonoealing  fbod,  69. 
His  rtotue  on  the  bastion,  71.  Tha  Walker  <Sab,  71. 
Hia  arrival  in  London,  161.  Qis  popularity,  161.  His 
gracious  reaoption  by.tha  King  at  Hampton  Oourt.  161. 
Accused  of  publishing  a  partial  aaoount  of  the  sieBs  of 
« Londonderry,  162.  Obtains  a  grant  from  tiM  Oomosons 
fttr  the  widows  and  orpnans  of  tha  daftnd^  of  London- 
derry,  162.  Thanked  by  tha  Houaa  Ibr  his  mal  and 
fidelity,  162.  Appointed  by  WiUSam  IIL  to  tha  aaa  of 
l>9tny  IW.  Accompanies  the  army  cif  William,  189. 
His  afaara  in  tha  battle  of  the  Boyna,  1SSL  Shot  dead, 
191. 

Walker,  Obadiah ;  hii  Impeaohmant  fat  traaaon,  Ui.  8ant 
to  the  Tower,  164. 

War  dedared  against  Franca,  37, 88. 

WATd,  8eth,  Binhop  of  Salisbury;  his  deatti,  28L 

Warrington,  Earl  of;  Delamere  created;  169.   See  Delamara. 

Wash,  the;  tUto  of  the  country  near  th^  at  tha  tiaa  of 
tbe  Kerolutlon  of  1688. 13. 

Waterfofd ;  taken  by  William  IIL,  90O. 

Watftml ;  Scotch  troops  of  Jamas  IL  stationad  naar,  8a 

Weems  Osstle,  108. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of;  tafbranoe  to  him,  124. 

W«st  Indies;  trade  of;  at  the  time  of  the  Hevolution,  77. 

Whartott,  Lord;  his  speech  on  tbe  Abjuration  Bill,  1?8. 

Whigs;  ttieir  attendance  at  Oourt  on  tha  evening  of  tha 
prodamatton  of  William  and  Mary,  1.  Peoullarihr  of 
their  Ibndness  for  tha  new  monarchs,  4.  The  whig 
theory  ofgOTernment,4.    Their  share  in  William's  ^rst 

KTemment,  6.  Their  Jealousies  and  quarrels  with  tha 
ries  in  all  tbe  departmenta  of  the  government,  SO. 
Oonceadons  of  the  government  to  the,  26.  Division 
among  the.  reqtecting  the  Oomprahension  Bill,  80.  Op. 
sope  the  clergy  at  the  diacusriow  on  the  Acts  fhr  settling 
tha  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  81,  S2.  Their 
itkw  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  33.  Their  ol^jectioos  to 
an  Ecclesiastical  Oomminsion  fbr  revising  tha  iltunsy  and 
eanons,  34.  Pleasure  which  the  result  afforded  them,  34. 
Slaetiona  Ibr  the  shires  and  burgha  to  the  Souttish  Con- 
vention almost  all  Ihll  on  Whigs,  74.  Their  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  Convention,  81.  They  elect 
h'.m  as  President  81.  Conduct  of  the  Whig  Club  of 
Edinburgh.  112, 113.  Reverence  with  which  the  Whigs 
of  lingland  regarded  the  memory  of  Lord  William  Roa- 
aell,  114.  Redress  obtained  by  somo  living  Whigs  for 
Injuries  sustained  during  the  prpcedlng  reign,  114.  DIs- 
aatisfaetion  of  the  Whigs  with  William.  121.  Their  views 
9lt  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  instituted^ 
136.  Thdr  ostentotlous  triumph  over  the  divided  priest' 
hood,  136.  Their  violence  and  vlndteti  veneas  In  th<»  House 
of  Commona,  163.  Their  crafty  conduct  on  th^  Oorponk- 
tion  Bill,  166.  Their  successful  oppotdtiou  to  the  Indun- 
nity  Bill,  168-169.  Their  triumph  over  the  Tories,  168. 
Their  opposition  to  the  King  going  to  IreUnd,  160.  Lea. 
•on  thmr  receive  tnm  the  King,  160.  A  general  election, 
161.  Their  artiaoes  and  ezertions  In  the  City  of  London, 
16L  Four  Tories  returned  for  the  City.  161.  Their  par. 
Uamentory  bribeir,  164.  Discontent  of  the  Whigs  at  the 
sunoesses  of  tha  Tories,  166,  107.  Dealings  of  soma  of 
tha  Whigs  with  Saint  Qermaina,  167.  Th&  wary  taoties 
in  the  Ilonse,  171.  Their  artfUl  parliamentary  war  with 
tha  Tories,  171.  Their  only  victory  during  the  whole 
•sa4on,  171.  Stormy  debates  on  the  AljuraUoo  BlU.  172, 
17^  Thrir  vlndletl veness  against  tha  noqjuring  bishops, 
199.    Their  animosity  against  Osermarthen,  217. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  becomes  a  nonjuror,  186. 

Whitehall ;  aoane  at  tha  Baaquatine  House  of;  I.  Removal 
of  tbe  Couft  from,  to  Hampton  Cburt,  17.  William  and 
Mary  accept  tha  Grown  of  BcoUand  in  tha  Oooncil  Cham- 
ber at,  87. 

Wicklow ;  kwlasinam  in»  at  tha  ttma  of  Tyroonnai'a  rdbal- 
Uon,  47. 

Wight,  Isle  of;  tha  hostUa  flaato  of  England,  Bnlland.  nnd 
mnee  lytog  off,  182. 

WiUmatti  i«pointod  Portnaitsr  Ctanvaly  B. 


^^         to  hla  IMnniai^  I 

in.;  proelahned  Xing,  1.  ^Ocngwma  antmUafi 


a*  Iba  palaaa  on  tha  evening  of  the  proclamation.  1. 
B^lolsingB  throogbont  England  and  in  Holland,  1.  Bli 
factor  to  the  States  iianaral,  1.    Begins  to  be  aiixiom 


and  nnhappyi  1.  DIseontant  of  the  dergy  suod  army,  t 
Abatement  in  file  pnbHe  enthusiasm  Air  the  new 
Monarehs,  i.  Reactionary  fl»cAlng  amongrt  tha  peojte, 
8.  Aaagers  of  tha  government,  2-3.  WnuarnVrFsarvif 
tion  to  himselfof  the  directton  of  fbreign  aflUrs,  6w  Hh 
paaallar1itnedrforforeigtta^otfaition,6.  HIaaideetian 
of  his  first  minlsfan  and  high  officeri)  6.  His  stote  vlistt 
to  the  Oonvantton,  •.  BEb  proposal  to  abolish  hearth 
money,  10.  Hia  msasures  ror  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  of  ttta  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  13.  His  politic  dmnencr 
to  the  leaders  of  tha  Tabullon,  1 8.  His  unpopularity,  U. 
Ills  m^nnan,  16.  His  talents,  16.  Bow  regarded  )^ 
foreigners,  16.  And  by  EngHahman,  IGl  His  f^vedng 
mannera  compared  with  the  vlTadtiTand  good  nature  of 
Charles  11.  and  the  sodableness  of  Jamea  II.,  1&  Hh 
indvility  to  tha  Princess  Anna,  Ifiw  His  bad  Bngll^,  16. 
Ihoapnble  of  anjoylng  our  litaratnre,  16.  His  dislike  of 
backbiting,  16.  His  iU  health,  17.  Remotes  from  Whita- 
haU  to  Hampton  Court,  17.  Arehiteeture  and  gardaniaf 
hia  favourito  amusements,  17.  Bis  palaoe  of  Loo.  iL 
Diaoontont  azcitad  by  the  removal  of  the  Oourt  fran 
Whitehall,  18.  Residea  for  a  tfma  at  Holland  Bouse,  IS. 
Purchases  Kensington  House,  18.  His  fordgn  f&LTOurite^ 
18.  Hh  reputotkm  lowered  by  tbe  maladminktratioi 
of  tha  two  praTtona  raigna,  19.  Dissensions  among  Ml 
ministers,  90.  His  dilBeulties  in  consequcnea,  21.  Hit 
axoellant  managaasant  of  tha  dapartmont  of  Voreiga 
AflTaira.  21.  Ralkions  disputea,  21.  His  views  raspect- 
Ing  eodeslasticar  polity,  23.  Appdnta  Burnet  to  ths 
vacant  aee  of  fialisbury,  23.  His  conduct  respactiag  ths 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  propoeed  to  be  ex- 
acted flrom  the  clergy,  83.  Promises  Parlhunent  to  sum- 
mon Convooatton,  34.  Passing  of  the  Coronation  Oath, 
86w    His  coronation,  86.    Hononra  beatowad  hy  bin, 

86.  Aaoompllshaa  tha  ibrmatlon  of  tha  great  eoali- 
tion  against  Franea.  87.  Receives  an  addreas  fron 
the  Commons  condemning  the^iarbaritias  of  Lewis  la 
the  PaUttoata.  89.  War  dedaiwd  against  Franae,  88. 
Manlfbsto  of  WlUlam,  89.  Effect  in  Inland  of  his  maidi 
to  London,  44.  His  negothition  with  tha  Lord  Deputy 
Tjrrooni^  41.  *  Open  raboUlon  of  ^roonneL  46,  et  sea. 
Landing  and  recaption  of  James  JL  In  Ireland,  &0-jL 
Discontent  of  the  multitude  in  Bh^and  with  tha  nsgleefc 
of  WiUiam,  62.  His  letter  to  the  brave  and  loysliiH 
habltante  of  Londonderry,  71.  Dispenssa  with  the  Act 
depriving  Presbyterians  of  the  deetive  firanchise,  74. 
Outrages  of  the  Oovanantan  In  Scotland,  74.  llidr  con- 
duot  offansiva  to  William,  76.  His  opinions  about 
Church  government  In  Scotland,  77.  Hia  reoommenda. 
ttons  to  tha  Scottish  Uplsoopaliana,  77.  His  letter  to 
the  Cmvantion.  78.  Hu  instructions  to  hln  agente  in 
ScoflUnd.  78.  Absurd  story  about  William  and  YiseoaBt 

.Duoda%  80,  note.  His  latter  to  the  Soottiah  Convantisa 
read,  88.  Thegr  return  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  84.  They 
proclaim  him  iting  in  Edinburgh,  86.  Aooepte  tbe 
Crown  of  Scotland.  87.  His  wisdom  and  dignity  on  this 
occasion,  87.    His  ministerial  arrangemente  In  Scotland, 

87,  88.  War  braaks  out  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
89.  The  war  suspended,  90.  The  Covenanters'  sempks 
about  taking  up  arms  for  King  William,  102.  The  bat. 
tie  of  Killiecnakie,  107.  William  propoaes  to  the  Lords 
that  the  crown  should  be  antelled  on  Sophia  of  Bmaa- 
wicfc,  118.  Acto  as  sponsor  to  the  son  of  the  Prinoem 
Anna,  119.  Dissatiafi^tion  of  the  Whigs  with  William, 
121.  Preparations  for  a  campaign  In  Ireland,  123.  WO- 
liam*a  dimoulttes  in  Ibrsign  affairs,  131.  Meettog  ef 
Convocation.  143.  The  clergy  111  affected  towards  him, 
148.  His  warrant  aild  measage  to  Convocation,  148. 
His  Inquiry  into  tha  stato  of  tha  navy,  160.    Hi*  die- 

Sleasure  with  the  Tories  respecting  tlia  OorporatioB 
till,  266.  His  anxiety  respecUng  the  result  of  tbe  bill. 
167.  His  weariness  of  the  oontenttons  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  160.  Ha  nuipoaea  to  retire  to  Holland,  160.  In- 
duced to  change  hia  resolution,  169.  Determines  to  pro- 
ceed himself  to  Ireland,  U9.  The  Whifcs  oppose  Ws 
going,  leo.  He  prorogues  ParUament,  160.  Qratitode 
of  the  Tories  to  bhn,  161.  His  oonciliatovy  policy,  ICL 
Changes  effaoted  by  the  Kii«  In  tha  executive  depaK- 
menta,  162.  His  scruples  respecting  parlfaimentary  bri- 
bery ovareoma,  166.  Hopea  of  tha  JaeoUtas  fhan  his 
absence  in  Iraland,  167.  His  speach  on  the  opaniBg  of 
Parliament,  167.  Not  on  good  terma  with  tha  Prto> 
cam  Anna.  168.  His  visit  to  tha  Loida  during  tha  defaMts 
on  the  Al^uratton  BUI,  173.  He  sends  down  an  Act  of 
Grace,  178.  Peculiar  charaoter  of  hia  etanaa^.  173. 
He  proroguaa  tha  ParUamant,174.  ThaQnaan  afipataited 
to  administer  the  government  during  his  alnuuca  to 
Iraland,  174.  His  preparatfona,  177.  DMatches  from 
St  Germains  to  the  EngUah  Jaaofaltaa  doUvHied  into  hit 
habis,  178.  His  dlflculties,  179^  Hki  salsMon  afniaa 
Privy  Ooundllars  for  Maqr'*  gnidanaa,  180.  •His  asrions 
remarks  on  Oarendon'i  condneti  180-18L  Hk  Intsr- 
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▼i*«wUliBanMl,18t  fiAi  out  *r  Ii«1m«,  UL  Hit 
fnterkmti<m  at  Ckmnttr,  181.  ImbOm  »t  OvrieMMvna, 
and  prooeadi  to  BeUhrt,  ISft.  Mufti  with  aflhanbuK, 
18ft.  Hla  iajm  rmpthm  Iqr  th*  ProtoaUiita,  iw! 
Hb  arrlTai  mada  knotm  to  Jamaa,  ISO.  Bis  mili- 
tary arrangemente,  IW.  Btatowt  a  doaatloB  on  tba  dla* 
aenting  diTinas  of  01ftar,  ISOw    His  popnUrily  with  hli 


armj,  186-187.  Hbi  maroh  aoothwaid,  187 
tba  Tallay  of  tha  Borna,  and  flunrajii  tba  Irish  Uoaa,  187. 
Itato  of  his  anajr,  188.  AUghta  and  braaklhats  at  OU- 
Widge,188.  Is  woaadad,  18d.  Tha  batUa  of  tha  Bojaa, 
IM.  Heads  tba  lalt  vlng  bloBaaU;  100.  Orawsa  tba 
rirar.  191.  Gbargaa  in  tba  tbicktst  of  tba  flght,  and 
•bangaa  tba  i>rtiuia  of  tba  day,  181.  Hb  dlsrssard  of 
dangar.lM.  Jamas'afllKbt  tolKibltm  181  Losssa  ana- 
talnad  by  tba  two  amlas,  192.  tLdTaneaa  to  Dnlack, 
m  8i»miidarofl)rogbada»192.  WllUam  antaia  Dub- 
ttn.  194.  BaoalTas  tba  nawa  of  tba  daftiat  of  Waldaek, 
too.  Writas  a  kind  lattar  to  Waldaek,  aoo.  InlalUMnae 
brought  of  tha  dalbat  of  Torrlngton'a  float,  aooTTakas 
Watartfwd,  and  tba  Ibrt  (^Doosannon,  aoo.  8eto  ont  tar 
Sn«land,  90O.  Batoms  to  the  amy  at  Osabal,  800i 
KaoeiTss  a  lettar  from  tha  Quean  reapaettng  a  propo- 
nl  of  Harlboroiudi  Inr  redndng  Oork  and  Kinaala, 
100.  Orders  Hariooroagfa  to  imnU  bis  pUn,  SOO. 
Marchas  to  bssiaas  Limaiiok,  902;  Hia  artUlaiy  sov- 
prisvd  by  8a  sfl^,  902.  .  Rapalrs  bis  k)a8,  and  pro- 
aaads  to  batter  tba  town,  202.  His  annf  so&n  from 
ttie  ralii%  203.  Tha  assanlt  an  Umarlak  nnaDeoasa- 
Ad,  908.  Balsas  tha  siaga,  20i.  Katams  to  Kngtond, 
iOl  His  progress  to  London,  904.  Bis  raoaptton,  904. 
nadUbaTtlsavlththaSsoitiah  AwliMMit>aOl.   Hto 


tnabuiaflan  laapafftlng  fleofland  and  AnaRton,  907* 
DIatnwt  and  abhorranea  with  which  ha  fagarded  Uotii* 
gOBBsry,  911.  Tha  opinion  of  tha  noQJan>rs  of  Scotland 
raspeeting  William,  21»^13.  Hla  diiieatMbction  with 
tha  eeelairiaatlcal  arrangsmento  In  Scotland,  9U.  Sands 
a  Oommiaslonar  and  a  latter  to  tha  Oanaral  Assembly « 
914.  BaipaotftilanawarofthaAManibly,914.  Btatoof 
affairs  on  the  Gontlnant,  214.  Victor  Amadans  of  SaToy 
Mns  tha  ooaUtkm,  214.  WUUam  reaesanbles  the  Par- 
Uamant,214.  HU  spaach  from  tha  throna.  9U.  HIsdIa. 
ralseal  of  Torrln^n  from  tba  sarrica,  218.  Oirea  tba 
▼acant  seals  to  Sidnay,  910.  A  JaeoWto  eonftpiraey,  9141.' 
Tha  plot  dIecoTored,  210.  Tba  nirtlamant  adjourned,  990l 
Sato  oat  Ibr  tha  Oongvsss  of  tha  Hague,  290. 

WUUams,  Doetor  (afkarwards  Biehon  af  Ohiobaatar);  his 
dtary  of  tha  proeaadlnga  of  tba  Besleilastfcial  Ooaunto- 
doners,  142,  note. 

Wlanlttgtan,  Solkltor  GanarsI,  4. 

Wlrtambarg,  Duka  oL  Saa  Olmriaa  Vnderie,  D«ka  af 
Wirtombarg. 

Wclfslay,  Oolonal ;  sent  to  tba  asBiatanoa  of  the  XnnMdl. 
lenara,79.  Htequalifioationa,72.  flin  stoaoh  Proteetonl. 
tan,  79.  Dediats  Monnteaafaal  at  the  tettla  of  Newton 
BttUar,  72.    His  share  in  tha  battla  of  tha  Bc^na,  188. 

Wood's  mmey;  allusion  to,  64. 

WoTDBater,  Thomas,  Blihop  of;  dies  a  not^uror,  138. 

Wran,  Sir  Christopher ;  his  additlona  to  Hampton  OouH,  W. 

Wyebarlay,  WUIlam ;  his  Oountry  WIA),  16. 

York,  An&bl^ihoprle  of;  Its  former  porerty,  M8.  Ill  par 
sant  Importonoa.  146-148. 

Enlaalsin;  appofaitad  Master  of  ths  Babes,  8l 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


fXS  tbe  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  King, 
1/  having  been  detaiaed  some  days  by  adverse 
'  winds,  went  on  board  at  Qravesend.  Four  yachts 
had  been  fitted  up  for  him  and  for  his  retinue. 
Among  his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond, 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Porthind,  Monmouth,  Zule- 
stein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.     Two  distin- 

Siished  admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  George 
ooke,  commanded  the  men  of  warwhich  formed 
the  oonvoy*  The  passage  was  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable. During  many  hours  the  fleet  was 
becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands ;  and  It  was  not 
tin  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved  the 
ooast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was 
so  Unok  that  no  land  could  be  seen  ;  and  it  was 
not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  further 
in  the  darkness.  William,  tired  out  by  the  voy- 
age, and  impatient  to  be  once  more  in  his  be- 
loved country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open 
boat  Tbe  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life ; 
but,  when  they  found  that  his  mind  was  made 
sip,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger.  That 
danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour 
the  party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses 
of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff; 
llie  night  cume  on  ;  the  fog  grew  thicker ;  the 
vaves  broke  over  the  King  and  tbe  courtiers. 
Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  got  off.  The  hardiest 
mariners  showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness. 
Bot  VfiUiam,>  through  the  whole  night,  was  as 
composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing-room 
ttt  Kensington.  *'For  shame,"  he  said  to  one 
of  the  dismayed  sailors :  '*  are  you  afraid  to  die 
In  my  company  ?'*  A  bold  Dutch  seamsn  ven- 
tured to  spring  out,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
swam  and  scrambled  through  breakers,  ice  and 
mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  discharged  a 
mnsketand  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was 
aafe.  None  of  his  fellow  passengers,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  follow  his  example.  They 
lajr  tossing  in  sight  of  the  flame  which  he  had 
kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light  of  a  January 
morning  showed  them  tliat  they  were  close  to 
the  island  of  Goree.  The  King  and  his  Lords, 
atiff  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly 
landed  to  warm  and  rest  themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a 
peasant,  William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He 
was  impatiently  expected  there ;  for,  though  the 
fleet  which  brought  him  wss  not  visible  from  tbe 
afaore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through 
the  mist^  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast  of 
his  arrival.  Thousands  hod  assembled  at  Hon- 
alaerdyk  to  welcome  him  with  applause  which 
eame  from  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his 
heart.  That  was  one  of  a  few  white  days  of  a 
life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious,  but  fur  from 
liappy.  After  more  than  two  years  passed  in  a 
etrange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil.  He  heard  again  the  Iflinguage  of  his 
nursery.  He  saw  again  the  scenery  and  the 
arehiteoture  which  were  inseparably  associated 
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in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of  childhood 
and  the  sacred  feeling  of  home;  the  dreary 
mounds  of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean  broke ;  tbe  inter- 
minable meadows  intersected  by  trenches ;  the 
straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright  with  paint  and 
adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscripUons. 
He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among 
a  people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  net 
understand  him,  who  could  never  forget  that  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Those  Bnglishmen  who  served 
him  most  faithfully  served  him  without  enthu* 
siasm,  without  personal  attachment,  and  merely 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their  hearts 
they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
between  an  English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer. 
All  was  now  changed.  William  was  among  a 
population  by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Elizabeth 
had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second  had 
been  adored  when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  enemies  of  tbe  House  of  Orange 
had  not  been  inactive  during  the  absenee  of  the 
Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not  indeed 
clamours,  but  mutterings  against  him.  He 
had,  it  was  said,  neglected  his  native  land  for 
his  new  kingdom.  Whenever  tbe  dignity  of  the 
English  fiag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  trade  was  concerned,  he  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  soon  as  his  well  re- 
membered face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor, 
not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds 
which  lined  the  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the 
Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride  at 
the  thought  that  tbe  first  minister  of  Holland 
had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the  English, 
and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It  would  hava 
been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard ;  but  in 
his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to 
defend  him.  "  Do  not  keep  the  people  off,"  he 
cried ;  *'  let  them  come  close  to  me ;  they  are  all 
my  good  friends."  He  soon  Ieai*ned  that  sump- 
tuous preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance 
into  the  Hague.  At  first  he  murmured  and  ob* 
jected.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  display. 
The  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite  heavy 
enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow  town*- 
men  would  consider  him  as  a  neighbour,  bora 
and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him 
so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  ceremo- 
niously. But  all  bis  expostulations  were  vain. 
The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  as 
their  ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts 
on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  a  recep- 
tSon  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to  his  merit ;  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  On  the  day  of 
his  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  All 
the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province 
were  too  few  for  the  multitude  of  those  who 
flocked  to  the  show.  Many  thousands  came 
sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from 
Amsterdam,  Kotterdam,  Loyden,  Haarlem, 
DelfL    At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
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of  January,  the  great  bell  of  tbe  Town 
(8  gave  the  signal.     Sixteen  hundred  sub- 
:ial  borghera,  well  armed,  and  olad  in  the 
t  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
2S  of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the 
ded  streeta.    Baleonies  and  scaffolds,  em- 
Bred  in  erergreens  and  hong  with  tapestry, 
tbe  windows.    The  royal  coaeh,  escorted  by 
irmy  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen, 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equip* 
S  passed  under  numerous  arehes  rich  with 
ring  and  painting,  amidst  incessant  shouts 
•  Long  \vn  the  Knig  our  Stadtholder."    The 
it  of  the  Town  House  and  Uie  irhole  oireuit 
the  marketplaoa  were  in  a  bisze  with  bril- 
it  colours.    Civic  orowns,  trophies,  emblems 
krt<s,  of  sciences,  of  commerce,  and  of  agrioul- 
e,  appeared  eTerywhere.    In  one  place  Wil- 
n  saw  portvayed  tbe  glorious  actions  of  his 
iestors.     There  was  £e  silent  prince,  the 
«der  of  the  Batavlan  commonwealth,  passing 
>  Meuse  with  his  warriors.    There  was  the 
•re  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
euport.    A  little  farther  on«  the  hero  might 
;raoe  the  eventAil  story  of  his  own  life.    He 
IS  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother's  knee.    He 
iS  at  the  altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his.    He 
IS  landing   at  Torbay.    He  was  swimming 
rough  tbe  Boyne.     There,  to^^  was  a  boat 
Didst  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and  above  it 
IS  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the  ma- 
stic language   of  Rome,  tbe  saying  of  the 
•eat  Roman,  "What  dost  thou  fear?    Thou 
%st  Cesar  on  board."    The  task  of  furnishing 
le  Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two 
en,  who,  till  Bentley  appeared,  held  the  highest 
lace  among  the  classical  scholars  of  that  age. 
panheim,  whose   knowledge  of  tbe   Roman 
ledals  was  unriTsIled,  imitated,  not  unsnOcess^ 
illy,  the  noble  oonoiseness  of  tiiese  ancient 
gends  which  he  had  assiduously  studied  ;  and 
b  was  assisted  by  Grssvius,  who  then  filled  a 
lair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation  had 
rawn  to  that  TTniTerstty  multitudes  of  students 
*om  CTery  part  of  Protestant  Europe.*    When 
le  night  came,  fireworks  were  eihibited  on  the 
rest  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
r  the  Federation.     That  tank  was  now  as  hard 
I  marble;  and  tb^  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing 
id  erer  been  seen,  OTen  on  the  terrace  of  Ver- 
ulles,  more  brilliant  than  the  effect  produced 
f  the  innumerable  cascades  of  flame  which 
ere  reflected  in  the  toooth  mirror  of  iee.f 
he  English  Lords  congratulated  their  master 
1  his  immense  popularity.     ** Yes,"  said  he; 
but  I  sm  not  the  favourite.     The  shouting  was 
othing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  Mary  had 
Ben  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  trinm|rfuil  entry,  the 
[ing  attended  a  sitting  of  the  States  General, 
lis  last  appearance  among  them  had  been  on 
le  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  England, 
e  had  then,  amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud 
eeping  of  those  graTe  Senators,  thanked  them 
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for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched 
over  his  childhood,  trained  his  young  mind,  and 
supported  his  authority  in  his  riper  years ;  and 
he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloTed  wife  to 
their  oare.  He  now  came  back  among  them  the 
King  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest 
coalition  that  Europo  had  seen  during  a  bundre4 
and  eighty  years ;  and  nothing  was  heard  la  * 
the  halt  but  applause  and  oongratulationa.^ 

By  this  time  the  streets  ef  the  Hague  w«« 
oveHlowing  with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of 
princes  and  ambassadors  who  came  flocking  to 
the  great  Congress.  First  appeared  the  ambi* 
tious  and  ostentations  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia.  Then  arrired  the  yoving 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of  Wirtemberg^ 
tilt  LandgraTee  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Besaa 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sorereign  prineesi 
sprung  from  the  illustrious  houses  of  firuaswick, 
of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Nassau.  Tha 
Marquess  of  Gastanaga,  GoTsmor  of  the  Spaaidi 
Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assemUy  from  the 
Ticeregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Estraordinary 
ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  by  tht 
Kings  €ft  Spain,  Poland,  ]>eamark,  and  Sweden, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Saroy.  There  was  soarculy 
room  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  for  Urn 
English  I^rds  and  genttenen  and  the  QermaB 
Counts  and  Barons  whom  cariosity  or  official 
duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
graTe  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  induaMout 
of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  CtarmnL 
The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and 
elms  in  which  the  rilla  of  the  Princess  of  Oraaga 
is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the  planies»  the 
stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  eoata 
and  the  gold  hSlted  swords  of  gallants  fnm 
London,  BerKn,  and  Vienna.  With  the  noUea 
were  mingled  shai^rara  not  less  gorgeously  at> 
tired  tiian  they.  At  night  the  faaaard  tebiM 
were  thronged ;  and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  tha 
roof.  Princely  banquets  followed  one  anothtt 
in  rapid  succession.  The  meats  we^e  acrrad 
in  gold;  and,  according  to  that  old  TentOBM 
fissbion  with  which  Shakspemre  had  made  his 
countrymen  ftuniliar,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle 
drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Some  Ea^ieh 
lords,  particularly  Deronshire,  gave  entertson^ 
ments  which  Tied  with  those  of  SoTereigns.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  Gennan  poteataiea« 
though  generally  disposed  to  be  liti|^ous  and 
punctilious  about  etiquette,  associated,  on  this 
occasion,  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  ftnd 
seemed  to  hsTO  forgotten  their  passion  for  ge- 
nealogical and  heraldic  oentroTersy.  The  Ammm 
tar  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  tbe  tsble  wi 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  aiuch  mirib  iFua 
caused  by  the  graTity  of  the  statesmen  of  Hol> 
land,  who,  sober  themselTSS,  confuted  cmbI  eC 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered 
by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire.    OaM  ef 
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those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that 
he  tumbled  into  the  tnrf  fire,  and  was  not  pulled 
out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burneid.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was 
not  neglected.  A  formal  meetiog  of  the  Con- 
gress was  held  at  which  William  presided.  In 
,  a  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily 
circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion. 
The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  heard 
by  that  splendid  assembly  caused  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  German  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled  for 
yielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the 
most  illustrious  amon^  them  paid  to  him  such 
marks  of  deference  as  they  woufd  scarcely  have 
deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his 
table  behaved  as  respectfully  as  any  English 
lord  in  waiting.  In  one  caricature  the  iJlied 
princes  were  represented  as  muzsled  bears, 
some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state. 
William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teach- 
ing them  to  dance.  In  another  caricature,  he 
appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  ^irith 
his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria, 
uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right 
and  left:  the  crowd  of  Landgraves  and  Sove- 
reign dukes  stood  at  humble  distance ;  and  Oas- 
tanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva,  awaited 
the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  summer,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  would  be  in  the  field 
against  France.}  The  contingent  which  each 
of  the  allied  powers  was  to  fbmish  was  made 
known.  Matters  about  which  it  would  have 
beea  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any  declaration 
were  privately  discussed  by  the  King  of  England 
with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he 
was  his  own  minister  for  foreign  aiTairs.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  form  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  a  Secretary  of  State;  and  Notting- 
ham had  therefore  followed  him  to  Holland. 
But  Nottingham,  though,  in  matters  concerning 
the  internal  government  of  England,  he  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew 
little  more  about  the  business  of  the  Congress 
than  what  he  saw  in  the  Gazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now 
be  thought  most  unconstitutional;  and  many 
writers,  applying  the  standard  of  their  own  age 
to  the  transactions  of  a  former  age,  have  se- 
verely blamed  William  for  acting  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for 
submitting  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transac- 
tions which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Tet, 
surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most 
lionest  and  honourable  men  of  both  parties, 
Ifottingham,  for  example,  among  the  Tories, 
mnd  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only  did, 
l>xit  avowed,  cannot  have  been  altogether  inex- 
cusable ;  and  a  very  suflficient  excuse  will  with- 
out difileulty  be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  respon- 


tSble  is  doubtless  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  con- 
stitution. The  doctrine  that  his  ministers  are 
responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  can 
be  no  trustworthy  security  against  maladminis- 
tration, is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and 
country,  few  people  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
From  these  three  propositions  it  plainly  follows 
that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best  con-* 
ducted  when  the  Sovereign  performs  no  public 
act  without  the  concurrence  and  instrumental- 
ity of  a  minister.  This  argument  is  perfectly 
sound.  But  we  must  remember  that  arguments 
ore  constructed  in  one  way,  and  governments  in 
another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  in  practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlight- 
ened communities  often  persist,  generation  after 
generation,  in  asserting  principles,  and  refusing 
to  act  upon  those  principles.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  real  pMolity  that  ever  existed 
has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of 
that  polity.  According  to  th^  pure  idea  of  con- 
stitutional royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and  does 
not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it 
now  exists  in  England,  comes  nearer  than  in 
any  other  country  to  the  pure  idea.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  ima^ne  that  our 
princes  mer^  reign  and  never  govern.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
thought  it,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
the  first  magistrate  to  govern.  All  parties 
agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second  for  not 
being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed 
in  praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High 
Admiral ;  and  all  parties  thought  it  natural  and 
reasonable  that  William  should  be  his  own  Fo- 
reign Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best 
informed  of  those  who  have  censured  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  negotiations  of  that  time  were 
conducted  are  scarcely  consistent  with  them- 
selves. For,  while  they  blame  William  for  be- 
ing his  own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Hague,  they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland.  Yet,  where  is  the 
distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases? 
Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to 
prove  that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when, 
hy  his  own  sole  authority,  he  made  compacts 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, will  equally  prove  that  he  violated  the 
constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  authorityi 
he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water 
at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
Slane.  If  the  constitution  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the  constitu- 
tion gave  him  also  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  State.  On  what  principle  then 
can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
exercise  the  former  power  without  consulting 
any  body,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  the 
latter  power  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of 
a  minister  T  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in  di- 
plomacy is  likely  to  be  more  iz^urious  to  the 
country  than  an  error  in  strategy  t  Surely  not. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blunder  which 
William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could 
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world."  "  No,  my  Lord,"  said  Preston,  •«  I  sto 
it  well  enough  that  Tour  Lordship  wonld  not." 
•«  WhateTer  my  fate  may  be,"  said  AsliUm,  "I 
cannot  bat  own  that  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  for 
my  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  modera- 
tion of  the  SoUcitor  Qeneral  or  by  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Ck>art — ^for  the  evidence  was 
irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized 
by  Billop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  jnryman 
could  not  misunderstand  it»  Of  those  papers 
part  was  fully  proved  to  be  in  Preston's  hand- 
writing. Part  was  in  Ashton*s  handwriting — 
but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not 
the  means  of  prorag.  They  therefore  rested 
the  case  against  Ashton  on  the  indisputable 
ikcta  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found 
in  his  bosomi  and  that  he  bad  used  language 
which  was  quite  nnintelligible  except  on  the 
supposition  tiiat  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  contents.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  couTicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  exe- 
cnted.  He  might  have  saved  his  life  by  making 
disclosures.  But  though  he  declared  that,  if  be 
were  spared,  be  would  always  be  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  Their  Msjesties,  he  was  fully  resolved 
not  to  give  up  the  names  of  his  aeoompUces. 
In  this  resolution  be  was  encouraged  by  the 
noi^nring  diviaes  who  attended  him  in  his  cell. 
It  was  probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was 
induced  to  deliver  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  scaffold 
a  declaration  which  he  had  transcribed  and 
signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed 
or  attentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was 
made  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of  a  trial 
which  he  had  himself  in  public  acknowledged  to 
have  been  eminently  fair.  He  was  also  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  ef  a  dying  man,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  papers  which  had  been  found 
npon  1dm.  Unfortunately  his  declaration,  when 
inspected,  proved  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting 
wiUi  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  papers. 
He  died  with  manly  fortitude.f 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidenoe 
against  him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on 
which  his  associates  had  been  convicted ;  and  he 
was  not  worth  the  anger  of  the  government 
The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense.  The 
Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  go- 
vernment would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He 
was,  they  said,  a  favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his 
death  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  retalia- 
tion. They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don papers  in  which  it  wss  asserted  that,  if  any 
harm  befell  him«  Mountjoy,  and  all  the  other 
Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  prisoners  in 
France,  would  be  broken  on  the  wheelj  These 
absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred  the  exe- 
cution one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spare  him  on 
certain  conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the 
counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could  fur- 
nish information  of  the  highest  value.  He  was 
informed  that  his  flite  depended  on  himself. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  severe.    Pride,  con- 
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ddlverwl  by  Mr.  Atbton.  Tbe  Antwer  wm  written  by  Dr. 
ISdward  Vowler,  afterwards  Bivbop  of  Glonoenter.  Bamet. 
U.  TO;  Letter  from  Blvbop  Lloyd  to  DodweU^  In  the  miooikI 
volume  of  Gotob's  Ooilectanea  Oorlua. 


science^  pnrtj  q>irit,  were  ea  one  aide;  the  in- 
tense love  of  liib  on  the  other.  He  weat  during 
a  time  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  He  listened  to 
his  iMrother  Jaoobitea ;  and  his  eourage  roscL  He 
listened  to  the  agents  of  the  gOTemment;  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening  when 
he  had  dined  and  dmnk  bis  claret,  he  feared 
nothing.  He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than 
save  his  neck  by  an  act  of  baseness.  Bat  his 
temper  was  very  different  when  he  woke  the 
next  morning*  when  the  courage  which  he  had 
drawn  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated, 
when  he  was  alone  with  the  iron  grates  and 
stone  walls,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  block, 
the  axe  and  tbe  sawdust  rose  in  his  nsind. 
During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote  a  confee- 
sion  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and 
burned  it  every  night  when  be  was  merry. {  His 
nonjuring  friends  formed  a  plan  for  bringing 
Sancroft  to  visit  the  tower,  in  the  hope,  doubts 
less,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prelate 
and  so  great  a  saint  would  confirm  the  wavering 
virtue  of  the  prisoner.  H  Whether  this  plas 
would  have  been  successful  may  be  donbted ;  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect :  the  fatal  hour  drer 
near;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave  way. 
He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendoo, 
Dartmonth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Pens, 
as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long  list  of  per- 
sons against  whom  he  could  not  himself  jdve 
evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's 
assurances,  were  friendly  to  King  Jamea 
Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dor- 
set.^  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  ever 
had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint 
Germaios.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  ac- 
cuse Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He  was 
credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the 
vexation  with  which  their  party  had  observed 
the  leaning  of  William  towards  tbe  Tories ;  and 
they  had  probably  expressed  that  vexation  un- 
guardedly. So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing  to 
find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to  believe 
whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  err»- 
neous  construction  on  invectives  such  as  the 
haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was  but  too 
ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  mo- 
ments of  spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  fVom  the 
lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.  Oaermartfaen,  a 
Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  per- 
secuted by  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  make  the 
most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  But  he  received  no 
encouragement  from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the 
great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was  the 
least  prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  re* 
turned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought  before 
him,  and  was  commanded  to  repeat  the  confes- 
sion which  had  already  been  made  to  the  minis- 
ters. The  King  stood  behind  the  Lord  Preai- 
dent*s  chair  and  listened  gravely,  while  Clsren- 
don,  Dartmouth,  Turner  and  Penn  were  named. 
But  as  Boon  as  the  priBoner,  passing  from  what 
he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat  the 
stories  which   Penn    had   told    him,  William 


JNardMttfl  Lnttreirs  Diair. 
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towolMd  Caermavtben  (m  the  fhoolder  and  said, 
"  Mj  L^rdj  we  bare  had  too  mooh  of  this."* 
This  jadicioua  magna&ixiilty  had  ito  proper  re- 
ward. I>eTOQahire  and  Dorset  became  from  that 
day  more  zealotis  than  erer  in  the  eause  of  the 
maeter  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for  which  their 
own  indiscretion  had  perhaps  furaiahed  some 
groand,  bad  contmned  to  repose  oonfideaee  in 
Qieir  loyalty.t 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal 
were  generally  treated  with  great  lenity.  Cla- 
rendon lay  in  the  Tower  about  six  months.  His 
gmlt  was  fully  established ;  and  a  party  among 
the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  importunately  for 
his  head.  But  be  was  saved  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Roehester,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and 
by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  mother. 
33ie  prisoner'e  confinement  was  not  strict.  He 
was  allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner. 
When  at  length  his  health  began  to  sulTer  from 
restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try under  the  care  of  a  warder  ;  the  warder  was 
eoon  removed;  and  Clarendott  was  informed  that, 
while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be 
aolested.} 

The  treason  of  Darta&outh  was  of  no  common 
4ye.  He  was  an  English  seaman ;  and  be  had 
laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth  to  the 
Frenoh»  and  had  offered  to  take  the  command  of 
ft  Frenoh  squadron  against  his  country.  It  was 
s  senous  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  Council  Chamber.  A  narra- 
tive of  what  passed  there*  written  by  himself, 
hae  been  preserved.  In  that  narrative  he  ad- 
mits that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
delieaey.  He  vehemently  aseerted  his  inno- 
eence.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  corre* 
flponded  with  8aint  Qermaina,  that  he  was  no 
favourite  there,  and  that  Mary  of  Modenain  par- 
ticular owed  him  a  grudge.  <*  My  Lords,"  he 
eaid,  "I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was 
aivongest  here,  shunned  the  French,  both  men 
and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  ra<her  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the  power 
of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk  over  a  bottle."  His  protestations 
seem  to  have  produced  some  effect;  for  he  was 
at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle  custo- 
dy of  the  Blaek  Rod.  On  further  inquiry,  how- 
«ver,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he 
died  of  apoplexy:  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 


*  That  tbii)  account  <»f  what  pamed  ta  true  In  aalvUuiee 
is  imlBdeiiUy  proTcd  bj  the  Llib  of  Jamaa.  H.  443.  I  bave 
t^en  one  or  two  aUKot  ciroumataneea  from  Dalrymple, 
Vbo,  I  believe,  took  tbem  ftom  paper*,  now  IrreooTerabliy 
lc«t,  which  he  bad  aeen  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paria. 

t  Tbe  Bnceena  of  William'B  *'  aeeming  clemenoT**  is  ad- 
mitted t>y  the  oompiler  of  the  life  of  Jamcw.  The  Prince 
Of  Orange'a  method,  it  fa  acknowledged,  "aQoceeded  ao 
w«n  that,  whatover  aentimenta  thoae  Lorda  which  Mr. 
Peav  had  named  might  have  h^d  at  that  time,  they  prored 
In  eflbet  moat  bitter  enemiea  to  Hia  Mc^eety's  eanae  after- 
W|urda.>'~^».443. 

i  gee  hia  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Piaxj,  Mar.  2S,  Aprl)  22,  Jnly 
11,  Hei;  Burnet,  U.  71;  Lettem  of  Booheater  to  Burnet, 
Hareh  21,  and  April  2, 1601. 

~  Life  of  James,  U.  413, 4S0 ;  Legge  Papera  hi  the  Hadi- 


eomplete  hi4  diegraee  by  <^ering  his  sword  to 
the  new  government,  and  by  expressing  in  fer- 
vent language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the 
geodnees  of  Qod  and  of  Their  Majesties,  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  he  hated 
the  French.  { 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk ;  for  the  govern- 
ment was  most  unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaf- 
fold one  of  the  Seven  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petitiou.  A  warrant  was  however 
issued  for  his  apprehension;  and  his  friende 
had  little  hope  that  he  would  escape :  for  his 
nose  was  such  as  none  who  bad  seen  it  could 
forget;  and  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  put 
on  a  flowing  wig  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard 
te  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot :  for,  after  akullcing  a  few  weelcs  in  Eng- 
land, he  sQCceeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
remained  some  time  in  Faance.|| 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn ;  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced 
that,  on  tho  day  on  which  they  were  sent  in 
search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remarkable 
ceremony  at  some  distance  from  his  home.  An 
event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian,  whbae 
object  is  to  record  the  real  lile  of  a  nation, 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  While  London 
was  agitated  by  tbe  news  that  a  plot  had  been 
discovered^  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox 
had  begun  to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  de?ils.f 
He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave 
deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper,  with  the 
education  of  a  labouring  man,  and  with  an 
intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  states,  that 
is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and 
not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam-  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
sueh  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  oat  in  the 
strongest  form  the  constitutional  dioeases  of 
his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his  faculties  were 
ripening,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery, 
and  were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm,  refut- 
ing and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered 
from  congregation  to  congregation;  he  heard 
priests  hiirangue  against  Puritans :  he  heard 
Puritans  harangue  against  priests;  and  he  in 
vain  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and  conso- 
lation to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him 
to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing  psalms ;  another  ad- 
vised him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood  **  The 
young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  from  these 
advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also 
blind  guides  ff  After  some  time  he  came  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  no  human  being  was  competent 
to  instruct  him  in  divine  things,  and  that  the 


g  Bnmett,  ii.  71;  Krelyn'a  Piary,  J«n.  4  and  IS,  1600-1 ; 
Letter  from  Turner  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  19,  ICOO-l ;  letter 
from  Sancron  to  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  April  2, 1602.  l*beaa 
two  lettera  are  among  the  Tanner  MS8.  in  tbe  Bodleian, 
and  are  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman.  Turnar'a 
eecape  to  France  is  mentioned  in  NardsauaLuttreirs  Diary 
for  February  1090.  Bee  alro  a  Dialogue  between  tbe 
Biahop  of  Ely  and  his  Oonsdence,  16th  February  160O-1. 
ThH  dialo^e  ia  interrupted  by  the  aound  of  trunipota.  The 
Blahop  hear*  himself  proel^med  a  traitor,  and  cries  out, 
<'Come,  brother  Pen,  *tl8  time  we  both  were  iipone.'* 

f  For  a  specimen  of  hia  Tiaiona,  «ee  his  Journal,  page  IS; 
for  hia  caitlni;  out  of  deTlla,  page  86.  I  quote  the  ftjilo 
edition  of  1766. 

•*  Journal,  page  4. 

tt  Joonal,  page  7. 
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truth  hud  been  dommniiicftt«d  to  him  by  cHrect 
inspiration  iVoin  heaven.  He  nxgued  that,  as 
•the  division  of  langoaget  began  at  Babel,  and 
as  the  persecutors  of  Christ  pat  on  the  cross  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  more  espeoiaUy  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  must  be  useless  to  a 
Christian  minister.*  Indeed,  he  was  so  far  from 
knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  none ; 
ttor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be 
more  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  than  his 
English  often  is  to  the  most  acute  and  attentive 
reader. f  One  of  the  precious  truths  which 
wore  diTinely  reTealed  to  this  new  apostle  was, 
that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the 
second  person  plural  instead  of  the  second  per- 
son singular.  Another  was,  that  to  talk  of  the 
month  of  March  was  to  worship  the  blood- 
thirsty god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday 
was  to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  moon.  To 
say  Good  morning  or  Good  evenittg  was  highly 
reprehensible,  for  those  phrases  eyidently  im- 
ported that  God  had  made  bad  days  and  bad 
nights.  I  A  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death 
itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest 
of  mankmd.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma, 
he  cited  the  passage  in  which  it  is  written  that 
Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abednego  were  thrown 
into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats  on ; 
and,  if  his  own  narratiTe  may  be  trusted,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable 
to  answer  this  argument  except  by  crying  out* 
**Take  him  away,  gaoler. "§  Fox  insisted  much 
on  the  not  less  weighty  argument  that  the 
Turics  nerer  show  their  bare  heads  to  their 
superiors ;  and  he  asked,  with  great  animation, 
whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  name  of 
Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in 
Tirtue.||  Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  to  cousider  it  as  the  effect  of 
flatanical  influence;  for,  as  he  observed,  the 
woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity,  was  bowed  together,  and  ceMed  to 
bow  as  soon  as  Dirine  power  had  liberated  her 
ftom  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One. If  His  ex- 
positions of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.    Passages,  which  had  been,  in 


*  "Wkiit  they  know,  thej  know  naturaUy,  who  turn 
from  tbe  oommand  and  err  from  the  uplrit,  whwe  (hilt 
whherii,  who  Mith  tbftt  Ilobrev,  Greek,  nnd  Latino  It  the 
original:  befrre  BabeU  waa,  the  earth  wan  of  one  lan- 
gaaite ;  eiid  Nimrod  the  eunnlng  hunter,  before  the  Lord, 
whUth  came  cue  of  curbed  Ilanri  utock,  the  original  and 
bulld**r  of  Babell,  whom  Ood  oonibunded  with  many  lao- 
guagva.  and  thin  they  lay  li  tha  original  who  arved  fh>m 
tbe  rplrit  and  command ;  and  Mlate  had  bin  original  He- 
brow,  Oroek,  and  Latine,  which  crueified  Chrlrt  and  ^ct 
over  him.**— A  mewai^e  (h>ra  the  Lord  to  the  Partlamont 
ot  Kncland,  by  O.  Pok.  leM.  The  name  aignmeirt  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  .T.-iamalu,  but  ban  be«n  put  by  the  editor  into 
a  littl<>  b<>tter  Kngliffh.  **  Do«t  thou  think  t4  mnko  rolnifl- 
tern  of  ChrifiC  by  them  satural  ronf>iiwd  langnagee  which 
eprnnt;  firom  BHbell,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and  set  atop 
of  ChrlrtC,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor  f'—Pnge  04. 

t  Hi*  Journal,  before  it  wa*  published,  wa«  reri-Hl  by 
men  of  more  oenra  and  knowledfre  than  himself  and 
th«»reforo.  abeurd  as  It  Is,  giveii  us  no  notion  of  hlft  genuine 
style.  Th(o  fr>llowing  i^  a  foir  specimen.  It  U  the  exor- 
dium of  f*np  of  btv  Tnanlfefltoes.  **Tbem  which  the  world 
who  are  without  the  fnar  of  God  eall*  Qnakeiv  In  Morn  do 
deny  all  opinions,  and  they  do  deny  all  concofvlngs,  and 
they  do  deny  all  sects,  and  they  do  deny  all  imaginations, 
and  notioim.  and  Judgments  which  r1«eth  out  of  the  will 
Mid  the  thouKbts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft  and  all  oaths, 
and  the  world  and  the  works  of  It,  and  their  wonthlpN  and 
their  customs  with  the  light,  and  do  deny  tklse  ways  and 
fkim  worships,  seducers  and  deceivers,  wtaleb  are  now  teen 
to  be  In  the  world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  thay  a«e 


the  appreheaston  of  all  the  readers  of  th«  Gos- 
pels during  sixteen  centuries,  figuratiTe,  he 
construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no  hnman 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  in  any 
other  than  t  literal  sense,  he  construed  figur*- 
tiTely.  Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  expres- 
sions in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under 
injuries  is  enjoined,  he  deduced  tbe  doetrins 
that  selfdefence  against  pirates  and  assassins 
is  unlawM.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pfaua 
commands  to  baptise  with  water,  and  to  par> 
take  of  bread  and  wine  in  oommemoration  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  he  pronounced 
to  be  aliegoricaL  He  long  wandered  ttom 
place  to  place,  teaching  this  strange  theology, 
shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  paros- 
ysms  of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way 
into  churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple  bolu- 
ses, interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  el^* 
mour  and  scurrility,**  and  pestering  rectors  and 
justices  with  epistles  much  resemblingburieaquea 
of  those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  prx^ 
phets  foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  tksA 
Tyre.tf  He  eoon  acquired  great  notoriety  by 
tiiese  feats.  His  strange  face,  his  strange  chanty 
his  immoyable  bat  and  his  leather  breeches  were 
known  all  OTcr  the  country ;  and  he  boasts  that» 
as  soon  as  the  rumour  was  heimt,  «*Tbe  Bfiui  in 
Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror  seised  hc^ 
pocritical  professors,  and  hireling  priests  madn 
haste  to  get  out  of  his  way.Jt  He  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks,  somettiaes 
justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  ef  con- 
gregations, and  sometimes  unjustly,  for  merely 
talking  nonsense.  He  soon  gathei«d  round  him 
a  body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond 
himself  in  absurdity.  He  has  told  us  that  one 
of  his  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton 
declaring  the  truth,  2{  Md  that  another  was  di^ 
rinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  seTerml  yesra 
to  marke^laces,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
and  clergymen. nil  Fox  complains  bitterly  thst 
these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  requited  by  an  untowaid  genera^on  w\A 
hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping  and  hor8ewhi|H 
ping.  But,  though  he  applauded  the  seal  of  the 
sufferers,  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengtbsL 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  was  impelled  to  MUxip 


condemned,  which  1i|^|  leadetb  to  peaes  and  lift  fl^oi 
death,  which  now  thousands  do  witness  the  new  teaebcr 
Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  wm  made,  who  raigna 
among  the  children  of  light,  and  with  tbe  spirit  aad  p«v«r 
of  the  liring  Ood,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff 
tnm  the  wheat,  and  doth  see  that  which  must  be  ifaakcn 
with  that  which  cannot  be  shaken  nor  mnred,  wh»t  Ki^ve 
to  see  that  which  Is  shaken  and  mored,  snob  as  live  in  Um 
notions  opinions,  ooncelrings,  and  thoughts  and  f 


these  be  all  shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  tl»ey 
who  wltnew  those  things  before  mentioned  shaken  woa 
removed  walks  io  peace  not  seas  and  (Usoaraed  by  tiMma 
who  walks  in  those  things  unremored  and  not  sbakeia.*— > 
A  Wsrntnir  to  the  World  that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by 
Q.  Pox,  1666. 

X  8ee  the  piece  entitled,  Ooneerntng  tlood  momw  amfl 
Good  pveji.  the  World's  Customs,  but  by  tiie  L^ht  wl 


into  tbe  World  to  eome  hy  It  made  maniftst  to  ^  wj 
in  the  Darkness,  by  O.  Fox,  1667. 

tJonrnal*  page  168. 
Epistle  from  Harllngen,  11th  of  6tb  oMnth,  1877. 
%  Of  Bowings  by  O.  Pox,  1587. 
**  See,  for  example,  the  Joamal,  pages  S4,  8A,  and  SI. 
ft  See,  for  exsmple,  the  Bpistle  to  Sawkey,  a  Jawtlue  of 
the  peace,  In  the  Journal,  pa^e  M;  the  Bpisile  to  Wlllf««a 
Lampitt  a  clergyman,  which  befdns,  <*Tfae  wor<  oT  ttM 
Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lampltl,'*  page  80;  and  Tlie  Kpfrtle  t€>  mat- 
other  el0rg}'man  whom  he  etlla  Prleat  Tatham,  page  tt^ 
^  Journal,  page  (5. 
IhULpageaSO. 
lbiiLpagea23. 
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Iilonelf  partially.  Thus  he  pnlted  off  his  shoes 
K&d  walked  barefoot  through  Lichfield,  crying, 
•*Woe  to  the  bloody  city,"*  But  it  does  not 
iqdpear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public  without  that  decent  gar- 
ment from  which  his  popular  appellation  was 
derived. 

If  we  form-  our  judgment  of  George  Foi 
simply  by  looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writ- 
logs,  we  shall  see  no  reason  fbr  phiciAg  him, 
morally  or  intellectually,  above  Ludowick  Mng- 
l^eton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him 
§m  its  founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the 
fiovthcotians.  It  chanced  that  among  the  thou* 
mnds  whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few 
persons  whoso  abilities  and  attainments  were  of 
a  very  diiferent  order  from  his  own.  Robert 
Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and 
learning.  'William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Bnr- 
<Slay  in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was 
s  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  That  such  men 
should  have  become  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem- 
bers what  quick,  vigorous  and  highly  cuHivated 
iotelleots  were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the 
onknown  tongues.  The  truth  is  that  no  po^rs 
Of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of 
this  description.  Touching  God  and  His  ways 
with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  dis- 
oover  little  more  than  the  meanest  In  theology 
the  interval  is  small  indeed  between  Aristotle 
and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked 
nvage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise 
men,  weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  un- 
oerti^nty,  longing  to  believe  something,  and  yet 
seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should  submit 
themselves  absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm 
■nd  nndoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatu- 
ral eommission.  Thus  we  frequently  see  in- 
qnisitive  and  restless  spirits  take  re^ge  from 
&eir  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church 
which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  ques- 
tioning the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  them- 
eelvee  to  worship  a  wafer.  And  ^us  it  was  that 
Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was  im- 
meastirably  inferior  in  every  thing  except  the 
energy  of  his  convictions.  By  these  converts 
hie  rude  doctrinfs  were  poKshed  into  a  form 
SQimewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good 
tajste.  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down 
was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act 
Vhich  he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned : 
bat  what  was  most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories 
tcad  practiees  was  Softened  down,  or  at  least  not 
<lbtruded  on  the  public:  whatever  could  be  made 
to  appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fairest  light: 


•  Jonmal,  Mgs  49. 

t  <•  E0r«riA}l7  of  Ute,**  sayii  Leslie,  the  keeneot  of  all  the 
afetniea  of  tbe  MCt.  *'wnie  of  th«m  hare  inade  nearer  ad- 
Tsnceff  toward!)  ChHfftlanlty  than  ever  before :  and  among 
them  the  in^nlouf  Mr.  Penn  has  of  late  refined  some  of 
fbdr  gmea  notions,  and  brought  them  into  some  Ibrm,  and 
hftA  made  tbem  speak  sense  and  Kngltsh,  of  both  which 
^eorg«  Fox,  their  Unt  and  great  apostle,  was  totally  ifftuy 
cant.  ....  They  endeaTonr  all  they  can  to  make  It 
appear  that  their  doctrine  was  uniform  firoin  the  beginning, 
^nd  that  there  has  been  no  alteration;  and  therefore  they 
take  upon  them  to  defend  all  the  writings  of  OeorgA  Fox, 
end  others  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  turn  and  wind  them 
to  make  them  (but  it  Is  ImpossibTe')  agree  with  what  they 
tsaeli  now  at  this  day."  (The  dnake  In  the  Grass,  Srd  ed. 
1698.  Introduotion.)  leslie  was  always  more  dyll  to  his 
Ijfrottaer  Jacobite  Penn  than  to  any  other  Quaker.  Penn 
Urnself  aays  of  his  master,  "  As  abruptly  and  brokenly  as 
aoBDctfrnM  hb  sentenMS  woidd  ML  fkon  Uai  ahoat  dlvla* 


his  gibberish  was  translated  into  English:  mean 
ings  which  he  would  have  been  quite  unable  to 
comprehend  were  put  on  hU  phrases;  and  hid 
system,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not 
have  known  it  again,  was  defended  by  numerous 
citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and  Christian 
fathers  whose  names  he  had  never  heard. f  Still, 
however,  those  who  remodelled  his  theology  con- 
tinued to  profbss,  and  doubtless  to  feel,  profound 
reverence  for  him ;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were 
to  the  last  received  and  read  with  respect  in 
Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country.  Hii 
death  produced  s  sensation  which  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  disciples.  On  tbe  morning  of  the 
funeral  a  great  multitude  assembled  round  the 
meeting  house  in  Graoechurch  Street  Thenoe 
the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial  ground  of  the 
sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery. 
Penn  was  conspicuous  among  those  disciplea 
who  committed  the  venerable  corpse  to  the  earth. 
The  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  finished  when 
be  learned  that  wnrmnts  were  out  against  him. 
He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many 
months  concealed  fi'om  the  public  eye.  J 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearaiice,  Sidney 
received  from  him  a  strange  communication. 
Penn  begged  for  an  interview,  but  insisted  on  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  return 
unmolested  to  his  hiding  place.  Sidney  obtained 
the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
spoke  at  length  in  his  own  defence.  He  declared 
that  he  was  a  faithful  subject  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any 
design  against  them,  he  would  discover  it.  De- 
parting from  his  Yea  and  Nay,  he  protested,  as 
in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
plot,  unless  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French 
government  might  be  called  plote.  Sidney, 
amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  person,  who  had 
such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use 
the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  ab- 
horrence of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
hook  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  something  very 
like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by  something  very  likjs 
an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no  plot^ 
the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found 
on  Ash  ton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question 
Penn  evaded.  "  If,"  he  said,  *•  I  could  only  see 
the  King,  I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him 
freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  be 
important  for  him  to  know.  It  is  only  in  that 
way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A  witness 
for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for  my  conscience 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn."    He  assured 


things.  It  Is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many 
fiiirer  dedaratlons."  That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked 
nonronie,  and  Mme  of  his  frtonds  paraphrased  it  Into 


X  In  the  Life  of  Penn  which  to  prefixed  to  his  works,  W9 
are  told  that  the  warrants  were  issued  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1090-1,  In  oonsequenee  of  an  accusation  backed 
by  the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who  Is  truly  decdKnated  as  a 
wretch,  a  cheat,  and  an  impostor;  and  this  story  Is  te> 
peated  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  Is,  however,  certainly  falsa. 
Caermarthen,  writing  to  William  on  the  3nl  of  February, 
says  that  there  was  then  only  one  witness  against  Penn, 
and  that  Preston  was  that  one  witness.  It  Ia  therefow 
evident  that  Fullor  was  not  the  Infbnxier  ftn  wbo? e  oath 
the  warrant  against  Penn  was  issued.    In  fact  Fuller  aih 

Biars,  from  his  Life  of  himself,  to  hare  ^oen  then  at  the 
ague.    When  Nottingham  wrote  to  William  on  the  J26tl^ 
of  Jane,  ancfther  witnees  had  come  forwanU 
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Sidney  that  tbe  noBt  fonnidable  enemiea  of  the 
government  were  the  discontented  Whigs.  "  The 
Jaoobites  are  not  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  who  has  oommon  understanding. 
Some  persons  who  eame  over  from  Holland  with 
the  King  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded. "  It  does 
not  appear  that  Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He 
was  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  No  active 
search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid  in  Lon> 
don  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down 
to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to 
France.  After  about  three  years  of  wandering 
and  lurking  he,  by  the  mediation  of  some  emi- 
nent men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the  sake 
of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  again  ventured  to  resume  hie 
ministrations.  The  return  which  he  made  for 
the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does 
not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he 
again  begun  to  harangue  in  public  about  the 
unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message 
earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  JSngland  with  thirty  thousand 
men.* 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston 
was  decided.  After  several  respites,  the  go- 
vernment, convinced  that,  though  he  had  told 
much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his 
execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the 
machinery  of  death  in  readiness. f  But  he  was 
again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks, 
obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however,  extended 
only  to  his  life,  and  left  bis  property  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon 
as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of 
offence  and  suspicion,  and  was  again  arrested, 
examined  and  sent  to  prison.  {  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses 
and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor 
house  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  There, 
at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks 
of  old  associates  who  bad  once  thought  him  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage  aud  spotless  honour, 
but  who  now  pronounc^  that  he  was  at  best 
a  meanspirited  coward,  and  hinted  their  suspi- 
dons  that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy 
and  a  trepan.]  He  employed  the  short  and  sad 
remains  of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation 
of  Boethius  into  jEnglish.  Tbe  translation  was 
published  after  the  translator's  death.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very 
uusuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification 
with  new  metres,  and  on  account  of  the  allusions 
with  which  the  preface  is  filled.  Under  a  thin 
veil  of  figurative  language,  Preston  exhibited 
to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained 
that  the  tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to 
death  had  dealt  with  bim  more  leniently  than 
his  former  firiends,  and  that  many,  who  had 

•  Sldn*y  to  WllHwn,  Feb.  27, 1690-1.  The  letter  Is  la 
Delryiuplti'i  Appendix,  Pnrt  H.  book  vi.  Nerdnffne  Lut. 
trell,  in  hi."  DiAry  for  Beptember  1691,  mentions  t^enn'A 
•ecape  from  Shorebam  to  Frnnre,  On  the  0th  of  December 
1093  NarcifflUfi  made  the  IbllowinK  entry:  *''Willi«jna  Penn 
the  Quaker,  having  fbr  wme  time  absconded,  and  having 
eomprombed  the  matters  against  bim,  appears  now  in 

Eublie,  and,  on  Friday  last,  held  fbrtb  at  the  Bull  and 
[outh,  in  8aint  Martin's."  On  December  18-28, 1693,  vas 
drawn  up  at  Saint  OermalnX  under  Melfbrt^s  direction,  a 
paper  oontali^ng  a  passage  of  which  tbe  following  is  a 
translation:  **Mr.  Penn  says  that  Toor  Mije^ty  has  had 
teTeral  oooRsion^  but  never  any  so  ftvoitrable  as  the  pre- 
sent; and  he  hopes  that  Your  MiO««ty  will  be  earnest  with 
the  most  Christian  King  not  to  neglect  it :  that  a  descent 
With  ibittj  thoosandmen  wlU  not  ooiy  reeStaUkh  Tour 


oeTer  been  tried  by  iemptaliem  like  Ids,  bad 
?ery  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by 
sneering  at  hie  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  de- 
fiance at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  when 
brought  near,  subdue  even  a  eonatant  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  bees 
quelled  for  a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston's 
plot,  was  reviTed  by  tbe  fall  of  Moos.  Tbe  joy 
of  the  whole  party  was  boundlees.  The  aoi^ 
juring  priests  ran  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween Sam's  Coffee  House  and  Westminster  HaU| 
spreading  the  praises  of  Iiewis,  and  laughing  at 
the  miserable  issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the  maleoontenta 
wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  m 
their  loudest  tones.  The  most  coiupieuuua 
among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwiok, 
who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  favour 
and  in  military  eommand,  and  was  now  au  imr 
defatigable  agitator  and  conspirator.  la  hia 
exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  maa 
owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than  once  ma  da 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  impertiaence  to  tha 
Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in 
her  way  when  she  took  her  airing ;  and,  while 
all  around  him  uncovered  and  bowed  low,  gave 
her  a  rude  stare  and  cooked  his  bat  in  her  faoa 
The  affront  was  not  only  brutal,  but  cowardly. 
For  the  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for 
mere  impertinence,  however  gross;  and  tfaa 
King  was  the  cnly  gentleman  and  soldier  in  tbe 
kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from 
contumely  with  his  sword.  Ail  that  the  Qaeea 
could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeepers  not  to 
admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gatee.  Bu^ 
long  after  her  death,  a  day  came  when  he  had 
reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  inso> 
lence.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  oi  all 
the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assaaaius  nol 
excepted,  he  was  the  only  one  for  whom  William 
felt  an  intense  personal  aversion.  j| 

A  few  days  after  this  eyent  the  rage  of  tha 
maleoontenta  began  to  flame  more  fiercely  tbaa 
ever.  The  detection  of  the  conepiraoy  of  which 
Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  oa  a  crisif 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  noiguring  bisbope 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  de^ 
inivation,  continued  to  reside  in  the  official 
mansions  which  had  once  beeu  their  own.  Boi^ 
net  had,  at  Mary's  request,  laboured  to  ^oet  a 
compromise.  His  direct  interference  would 
probably  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  Ha 
therefore  judioioualy  employed  the  agency  «f 
Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the  estimatios 
of  the  nonjurors  than  any  statesman  who  wae 
not  a  ncEQuror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthlcfs 
as  he  was,  had  oonsiderable  influence  with  tha 
High  Church  party.  Sancroft  and  his  bretbr^ 
were  infbrmed  that^  if  they  would  consent  » 
perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  fsir 


Majesty,  but  aoeordlnf  to  all  appeamnea  break  the  l€««ne. 
Thin  paper  Is  among  the  Nalrae  MS&,  and  was  translatsA 
by  Macpheraon. 

t  Nardssus  Lattre1]*a  Diary,  AprO  U,  ISOl. 

i  Naitissns  LuttrolVs  Diarr,  Avgnst  1091;  Letter  finaa 
Vernon  to  Wharton,  Oct.  17,  H»l,  In  the  Bodleian.    ^ 

(  The  opinion  of  the  Jaoobites  appears  from  a  Jetw 
which  Is  among  the  arehJTea  of  the  VxvQcfa  War  Ofloa.  U 
was  written  in  London  on  tbe  26tta  of  Jane  1691. 

I  Welwood's  Mercnrius  Reformains,  April  U,  24^  IW 
Nareissns  Imttrell^s  Wary.  April  1681;  UnermiUKS  to  tlj* 
States  General,  June  19-99.  ISM;  Galam/s  LHe.  Ibe«ioiy 
of  Fenwick's  mdenees  to  Mary  is  MA  in  different  vays.  X 
have  followed  what  seems  to  me  tlia  most  autbentic^  S^a 
what  is  oerfcaialy  tha  least  disfiaocfo],  reokm. 
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Btitate,  to  eonfins,  and  to  watoh  orer  the  hXih 
and  the  morality  of  the  priesthood,  a  bill  sboiild 
be  bronghtiato  Parliament  to  exoase  them  from 
taking  the  oaths.*  This  offer  vae  impradcntlj 
liberal;  bnt  those  to  whom  it  wan  made  eould 
not  eonsistently  aeeept  it.  For  in  the  ordina- 
tion service,  and  indeed  in  almost  erery  aenriee 
of  the  Chnrch,  William  and  Mary  were  design 
nated  as  King  and  Qiieen.  The  only  promise 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  pre- 
lates was  that  they  wonld  Uto  quietly;  and  CTen 
this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept  One  of 
them  at  least  had  been  guilty  of  treason  aggra- 
rated  by  Impiety.  He  had,  under  the  strong 
fear  of  being  butchered  by  the  popnlaoe,  de- 
clared that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  France,  and  bad  invoked  God  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet,  a 
ahort  time  after,  he  had  been  detected  in  plet- 
tiug  to  bring  a  French  army  into  England ;  and 
he  had  written  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his 
brethren^  and  especially  with  SanorofU  The 
Vfhigs  called  loudly  for  severity.  Even  the 
Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that  indul* 
gence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point 
They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate. 
•*  Will  you  and  your  brethren,"  said  Trevor  to 
Lloyd,  the  no^juring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  **  dis- 
own all  connection  with  Doctor  Tamer,  and  de* 
dare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  imputed  to 
you  is  false  ?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It 
vas  now  evident  that  William's  forbearance  had 
only  emboldened  the  adversaries  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  conciliate.  Even  Caermsrthen,  even 
Nottingham,  declared  that  it  was  high  time  to 
fill  the  vacant  sees.t 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric, and  was  consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the 
ohurch  of  St  Mary  Le  Bow.  Compton,  cruelly 
mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet  and  Hough.  The  congregation  was 
the  most  splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any 
place  of  warship  since  the  coronation.  The 
Queen's  drawiogroom  was,  on  that  day,  desert- 
ed. Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and  went 
thence  in  procession  to  Gheapside.  Norfolk, 
Caermarthen  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in 
the  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to 
see  his  woods  at  Chatsworth  in  their  summer 
beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in  order  to 
mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd 
vrhich  lined  the  streets  greeted  the  new  Pri- 
mate warmly^  For  he  htMi,  during  many  years, 
preached  uk  the  City;  and  his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  tem- 
per snd  maaners,  had  made  him  the  favourite 
of  tiie  Londoners.  {  But  the  congratulations 
And  applauses  of  his  friends  could  not  drown 
the  roar  of  execration  which  the  Jsoobites  set 
up.     According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who 


•  Ban>«t,U.71. 

f  Lloyd  to  9«neroft,  Jan.  S4,  IdSl.  The  Tetter  to  amoiifr 
the  Tunoer  HS&,  «Bd  to  priatod  in  the  U*  of  Ken  by  a 

/TlmdoD  Gkiette,  Jane  1,  ISOl;  Bireh'i  Lffe  of  Tniot- 
•on  ;  OcmfcratnlatoiT  Poem  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  TiUoitaon 
on  ttft  Promotton.  IWl :  Temon  to  Wharton,  May  28  and 
ff),  len.  Tb«e  tektera  t^  Wharton  are  In  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  ibm  part  of  »  highly  oorlona  ooneotioa, 
wbiioik  vas  kindly  pointed  oat  to  ma  by  Dr.  Bnndlnal* 


had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had  climbed 
over  the  fences.  He  was  a  hireling  whose  own 
the  sheep  were  not,  who  had  usurped  the  orook 
of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well  be 
expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of 
every  wolf.  He  was  an  Arian,  a  Sooinian,  a 
Belst,  an  Atheist.  He  had  cosened  the  world 
by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral  good« 
ness :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dangeroas 
enemy  of  the  Chnreh  than  he  eould  have  beea 
if  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot* 
He  had  taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  admired  his  style,  and  who  were  constantly 
seen  round  his  pulpit,  that  tiiey  might  be  very 
good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  ae* 
count  of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  ba 
allegorical.  Indeed  tiiey  might  easily  b^  aa 
good  Christians  as  he :  for  he  had  never  bee* 
christened:  his  parents  were  Anabaptists:  he 
had  lost  their  religion  wben  he  was  a  boy;  and 
he  had  never  foond  another.  In  ribald  lam- 
poons he  was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  Tha 
parish  register  of  his  boptism  was  produced  la 
vain.  Bis  enemies  still  continued  to  complain 
that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church 
who  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up  a 
story  that  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for 
the  great  crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a 
throne,  that  in  her  agony  she  had  applied  to 
Tillotson,  and  that  he  bad  comforted  her  by 
assuring  her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  a  future  state  wonld  not  be  eternal.  {  The 
Archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softened 
than  braided  by  the  habits  of  a  long  life,  during 
which  contending  sects  and  factions  had  s greed 
in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with  admiration  and 
of  his  character  with  esteem.  The  storm  of 
obloquy  which  he  had  to  faoe  for  the  first  time 
at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much 
for  him  His  spirits  declined:  bis  health  gave 
way:  yet  he  neither  flinched  iVom  his  duty  nor 
attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors* 
A  few  days  after  his  consecration,  some  persona 
irere  seized  while  dispersing  Ubels  in  which  h« 
was  reviled.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
proposed  to  institute  prosecutions ;  but  he  in- 
sisted that  nobody  should  be  punished  on  his 
account.  II  Once,  when  he  had  company  with 
him,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  bis  bands  x 
he  opened  it;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  fKends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  In- 
sult ;  but  the  Archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his 
anguish  by  a  smile,  pointed  to  the  pamphlets 
which  covered  his  table,  and  said  that  the  re- 
proach which  the  emblem  of  the'  mask  was  in- 
tended to  convey  might  be  called  grentle  when 
compared  with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily 
bad  to  endure.  After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the 
savage  lampoons  which  the  nonjurors  had  cir* 
enlated  against  him  was  fomtd  smong  his  paperi 
with  this  Indorsement:  <*I  pray  Ood  forgive 
them:  I  do."f 


{  BirchV  Life  of  Tillotfon:  Le»lle*s  Cbarfe  of  Sodaoinn 
aKRinut  Dr.  TiUotMon  eon^ldered,  hf  a  Trne  9on  of  tha 
Chnreh.  1605;  HHrKa^'s  D1woarM«  npon  Dr.  Burnet  and 
Dr.  Ttllotaon,  1SS6;  Catalogue  of  Book«  of  the  Keweat 
Paahlon  to  be  Sold  bj  Anrtlon  at  the  Whig**  Coffee  Houmy 
erMentljT  printed  In  1SS3.  More  than  eSxty  yeara  later 
Johnson  deecribed  a  atnrdy  Jacobite  aa  flnnly  conyinoed 
that  ntlotMn  died  an  Athettt;  Idler.  Na  10. 

I  Tillotmn  to  Lady  Kuaran,  June  28. 1S01. 
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The  temper  of  the  depoeed  primate  was  ver  j 
different  He  seems  to  have  been  under  a  eom- 
plete  delusion  as  to  his  own  importance.  The 
immense  popularity  which  he  had  ei^oyed  three 
years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  tiia  mul* 
titudee  who  had  p&nnged  into  the  Thames  to  im- 
l^ore  his  blessing,  the  enthosiasm  with  which 
the  sentinels  of  the  Tower  had  drank  his  health 
under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty 
roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yfa4 
m  the  morning  of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant 
idght  when  every  window  Arem  Hyde  Park  to 
Mile  End  had  exhibited  soTen  candles,  the  raid- 
most  and  tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were  stUl 
fresh  in  his  recolleetion;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom 
to  perceive  that  all  this  homage  had  been  paid, 
not  to  his  person,  hat  to  that  religion  and  to 
those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness 
with  which  the  new  go?emmeat  had  long  per- 
•isted  in  treating  him  seems  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  this  error.  That  a  succession  of  conci- 
Uatory  messages  was  sent  to  him  from  K<m8ing- 
ton,  &Ai  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to 
be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Grown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  bis 
oold  and  unconrteous  answers  conkl  not  tire  out 
the  royal  iuduigence,  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
clamours  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations 
daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing, 
fifteen  months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metro- 
politan palace,  these  things  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  not  the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the 
ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him. 
The  news,  therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled, 
threw  him  into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long 
M  his  life,  and  which  hurried  him  into  many 
foolish  and  unseemly  actions.  Tillotson^  as  soon 
cs  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and 
kindness,  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  which  he  was 
the  innocent  cause.  He  stayed  long  in  the  an- 
techamber, and  seat  in  his  name  by  several  ser- 
vants: bat  Sancroft  would  not  even  return  an 
answer.*  Thre^  weeks  passed;  and  atill  the 
deprived  Arohbi^op  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  At  length  he  received  an  order  iatimat- 
lag  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should 
quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest  He 
resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  it.  He  would  stay  till  he 
was  pulled  out  by  the  Sheriff's  officers.  He 
would  Befend  himself  at  law  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  acknowledg- 
ing the  authority  of  the  usurpers.f  The  caae 
was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  artifice 
of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 
When  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he 
left  the  pilaoe,  but  directed  his  steward  to  re- 
tain possession.  Tlie  consequence  was  that  the 
steward  was  taken  into  oustody  and  heavily 
fined.  Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure 
his  predecessor  that  the  fine  should  not  be  ex- 
acted. But  Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money.  { 


hU  pupil  John  BeardmoM;  8h«rloek*t  Mrmoa  proached 
In  tb«  TMnple  Ohureh  <m  the  death  of  Qaeea  Mary.  1S04-S. 

•  Whartoe'a  OoUaetanaa  quoted  in  mreh'a  UA  of  TiUot- 
son. 

t  Wharton's  Goneotanaa  quoted  In  jyOjlf  UA  of  Saiir 
cnft;  Nerdfunii  Lnttveir*  Diary. 

I  Tha  Lambath  AI&  qootal  in  lyOyl j's  Itfi  of 


From  that  time  the  great  olijeet  of  tk«  mr- 
rowminded  and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  Church  of  which  he  bed  been  tin 
chief  minister.    It  was  in  vani  that  tome  of 
those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and  lean- 
ing were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated 
agalnrt  his  design.     <'Our  deprivatu>&,"-«ich 
waA  the  reasoning  of  Ken, — "  is,  in  the  sight  of 
Cbd,  a  nullity.     We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  w% 
die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishops  of  om-  sees. 
Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  Amotions  wUl 
incur  the  guilt  of  schism.    But  with  ns,  if  m 
act  as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die;  and  ia 
the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Ghsrch 
will  be  restored.    On  the  other  hand,  if  ve  con- 
secrate Bishops  to  succeed  us,  the  breach  may 
last  through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  jnstly  held 
accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for 
its  contintianee  "    These  considerations  onght, 
on  Sancroft^s  own  principles,  to  have  had  deci- 
sive weight  with  him :  but  his  angry  pasaons 
prevailed.     Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  teat* 
rable  palaoe  of  Wells.     He  had  done,  he  said, 
with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his  feel- 
ings not  in  disputes  but  in  hymns.    His  chaii> 
ties  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  e^)eciall7 
to  the  followers  of  Monmou^  and  to  the  pene- 
cnted  Huguenots,  had  been  eo  large  that  hiB 
whole  private  foi^une  consisted  of  seven  haa- 
dred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  coald 
not  bear  to  sell     But  Thomas  Tbynne,  Vieeovmt 
Weymouth,  though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself 
honour  by  ofiforing  to  the  most  virtuons  of  the 
noi^urors  a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  tbt 
princely  mansion    of   Longleat.      There  Ken 
pnssed  a  happy  and  honoured  old  age,  dnriog 
which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  snd  jet 
constantly  became  more  and  more  indulgent  Id 
those  whose  views  of  duty  difii^red  firom  hia.S 

Sancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  Bs 
had,  indeed,  as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  maa 
«(hom  a  revolution  has  ever  hurled  down  from  an 
exalted  station.  He  had,  at  Pressingfield,  in 
SufTolk,  a  patrimonial  estate,  which,  together 
with  what  be  had  saved  during  a  primacy  of 
twelve  years,  ennbled  him  to  livo,  not  indeed  as 
he  had  lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Par- 
liament, but  in  the  style  of  an  opulent  eountrj 
gentleman.  He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode; 
and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Bstablished 
Church  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in  him  as  it 
had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  consdered 
all  who  remained  in  communion  with  her  as 
lieatheos  and  publicans.  He  nicknamed  Tillo^ 
son  the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  as 
%  chapel  at  Fressingfleld,  no  person  who  had 
taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  ministiy 
of  any  divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  ^ 
sulFiered  to  partake  of  tibie  sacred  bread  and  wisa 
A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  tvo 
classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remaiBed 
in  communion  with  the  Oimrch  was  permitted 
to  be  present  while  prayers  were  read,  and  ra 
excluded  only  from  the  highest  of  Christiaa 
mysteries.    But  with  clergymen  who  had  sworn 


Nardmua  Luttrell'i  I>iarr;  Vernon  lo  Wbartoo,  Joat  9, 
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sUegianoe  to  the  Sorereigns  in  possesaion,  San- 
oroft  would  not  even  prny.  He  took  care  tbat 
the  rule  which  he  bad  laid  down  should  be  widely 
known,  and,  both  bj  precept  and  by  example, 
taught'bis  followers  to  look  on  the  most  orthodox, 
the  most  devout,  the  moat  Tirtuous  of  tbose  who 
acknowledged  William^B  autbority  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the 
8amaritaxL*  Such  intolerance  would  bave  been 
reprehensible,  even  in  a  miai  contending  for  a 
great  prineiple.  But  Bancroft  was  contending 
nkerely  for  a  name.  He  was  the  autbor  of  tbe 
■oheme  of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James 
to  William^  The  question  whicb,  to  tbis  small- 
est and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important 
enough  to  justify  tbe  excommunicating  of  ten 
thousand  priests  and  of  five  millions  of  laymen 
was,  wbether  tbe  magistrate  to  whom  the  whole 
kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  tbe 
kingly  title.  Kor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  tbink 
that  tbe  animosity  which  be  had  excited  would 
die  witb  bimself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could 
to  make  the  fend  bitter,  he  deternrined  to  make 
it  eternal.  A  list  of  tbe  divines  who  had  been 
^ected  from  tbeir  benefices  was  sent  by  bim  to 
Saint  Qermains,  with  a  request  that  James  would 
Dominate  two  who  migbt  keep  up  tbe  episcopal 
fiucoesaion.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to 
see  another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  secta 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  tbe 
reproach  of  Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and 
uncompromising  noi^jurors,  Hickes  and  Wag- 
etafie,  the  former  recommended  by  f^ancroft, 
the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  tbe  ejected 
Bishop  of  Korwioh.f  Such  was  the  origin  of  a 
scbismatioal  hierarchy,  which  having,  during  a 
fliiort  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into  ob- 
scurity and  contempt^  but  which,  in  obscurity 
and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  languid 
existence  during  several  generations.  Tbe  httle 
Cliurch,  without  temples,  revenues,  or  dignities, 
was  even  more  distracted  by  internal  disputes 
than  tbe  great  Cburob,  wbich  retained  possession 
of  catbedrals,  titbes,  and  peerages,  8ome  nou- 
jurors  leaned  towards  tbe  ceremonial  of  Bome : 
others  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar  was 
aet  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro- 
nounced the  consecration  of  another  phantom 
prelate  uncanonical.  At  length,  tbe  pastors 
were  left  absolutely  without  fiocks.  One  of 
these  Lords  spiritual  yery  wisely  turned  sur- 
geon :  another  left  what  he  .bad  called  his  see, 
and  settled  in  Ireland ;  and  at  length,  in  1805, 
the  last  Bishop  of  tb at  society  which  had  proudly 
claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  EDgland^ 
dropped  unnoticed  into  the  grave.  J 

Thei  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
cgected  with  Sancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  government.  Patrick  suc> 
ceeded  tbe  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to 
Gloucester.  Bichard  Cumberland,  an  aged  di- 
Tine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose 
only  recommendations  were  his  piety  and  eru- 

•  See  a  paper  dictated  1^  bim  on  tbe  Utb  of  Not.  lOOa, 
In  Waastaflb's  letter  fhnu  Buffolk. 

t  KeUleweir*  Life,  ifi.  60. 

i  See.D^Oylv'i  Ute  of  dancrofk,  Ballam*8  Constitutional 
H^itory,  and  t>r.  Lathbury's  History  of  the  Noii^oxorfl. 

a  See  the  autobiograpby  of  his  descendant  aiiU  namesake 
fixe  dxanatisi.    See  also  Onslow's  note  on  tiuruot,  iL  76. 

I  A  Tindlcatlon  of  tbeir  Majesties'  authoricv  \o  fill  the 
aM  of  the  depiiTed  Btohoiit,  Maj  ^  IfiOl ;  London  Gazette, 


dilSon,  was  aatonisbed  by  learning  fSj^om  a  new»> 
letter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee* 
house  that  be  had  been  nominated  to  tbe  See  of 
Peterborough.  {  Beveridge  was  selected  to  suo^ 
ceed  Ken :  he  consented ;  and  the  appointment 
was  actually  announced  in  the  London  Gasettew 
But  Beveridge>  though  an  honest,  was  not  a 
Btrongminded  man.  Some  Jacobitea  ezpostu- 
iated  with  him:  some  revHed  him:  his  heart 
failed  him;  and  he  retracted.  Wiiile  tbe  non-* 
jurors  were  rejoicing  In  this  victory,  he  changed 
bis  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  hia 
irreaolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and 
never  obtained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  tha 
throne.  II  Tbe  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was 
bestowed  on  Bichard  Kidder,  a  man  of  consW 
derable  attainments  and  blamelesa  character, 
but  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Presbyt^ 
nanism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp,  tbe  high* 
est  churchman  that  had  been  zealous  for  th« 
Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that 
felt  a  scruple  abqut  succeeding  a  deprived  pr^ 
late,  accepted  the  Aixhbishopric  of  York,  va- 
cant by  tbe  death  of  Lamplugb.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  TillotsoA 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  tbe  Deanery  of  Saint 
Paul's  became  vacant.  As  soon  a^  tbe  name  of 
the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broka 
forth  such  as,  perliaps,  no  ecclesiastical  appoint^ 
ment  has  ever  produced,  a  clamour  made  up  of 
yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of 
shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  insulting  we^ 
come :  for  the  new  Dean  was  'William  Sherlodc» 

The  story  of  ^is  cQuversion  deserves  to  h^ 
fully  told:  for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Church  and  tlie  State.  Sherlock  was,  in  inflvH 
enoe  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
foremost  man  among  the  nonjurors.  His  ao* 
thoiity  and  example  bad  induced  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign 
tbeir  benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  came ; 
the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he  waa 
firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found,  ip  the  con* 
soiousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on 
tbe  invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all 
his  losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the 
learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  be 
wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which, 
during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Armi- 
nians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected 
that  bis  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism : 
he  advised  those  who  sought  his  counsel  not  to 
lei^ve  their  parish  churches :  nay,  finding  that 
the  law  which  had  ejected  bim  from  his  curd 
did  not  interdict  bim  from  performing  divine 
service,  be  officiated  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  there 
prayed  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
apostolical  injunction,  be  said,  was  that  prayers 
should  be  made  for  all  in  authority ;  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  Hie 
Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inoonsist- 


April  27  snd  Judo  16,  1601;  Nardssas  LuttreII'8  Diary, 
Hay  1691.  Amoii{e  tbe  Tanner  MS&  are  two  letters  fVom 
Jacobites  to  i^Teridfce,  one  mild  and  decent,  tbe  other 
scuriilous  e?en  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility  of  tbe  noo- 
Jarors.  Tbe  former  will  be  found  In  the  Life  of  Ken  hj  a 
Li^man.    , 

f  It  does  not  seem  qaite  dear  whether  Sharp's  siTUple 
about  the  deprived  preiatoe  was  a  scrnple  of  conmience  or 
meraljr  a  iqrai^e  of  daUcacy*   SeahisXiUabjhiaSoa. 
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ency.  How,  tbej  asked,  if  you  admit  that  fhe 
Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  aotaal  autho- 
ritj)  can  yovL  maintain  that,  in  other  passages 
of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate 
authority  T  Or  how  can  yon,  without  sin,  de- 
signate as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  Ood, 
one  whom  you  cannot,  without  sin,  promise  to 
obey  as  King?  These  reasouings  were  unan- 
flwerable;  and  Sheriock  soon  began  to  think 
them  so:  but  the  oonolusion  to  which  they  led 
him  was  diametrioQlly  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
te  which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He 
hesitated,  howeter,  till  a  new  light  flashed  on 
his  mind  ft*om  a  quarter  ftrom  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  anything  but  tenfold 
darkness.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Doctor  John  Orerall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
oivil  and  ecclesiastical  goYcmors.  This  treatise 
had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Conroca- 
tloiis  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  tiiere- 
fore  be  considered  as  an  authoritatiTe  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bngland. 
A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Bancroft's 
possession ;  and  he,  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
sent  it  to  the  pr^s.  He  hoped,  doubtless,  that 
the  publication  would  iigure  the  new  govem- 
nient:  but  he  was  lamentably  disappointed. 
9he  book,  indeed,  condemned  all  resistance  in 
terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  haTe  used : 
but  one  passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice 
was  decisire  against  himself  and  his  fellow 
schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations 
which  had  given  their  sanction  to  OveralVs 
teaching,  pronounced  that  a  government,  which 
had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  tho- 
roughly settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by 
God  and  to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.* 
Sherlock  read,  and  was  convinced.  His  vene- 
rable mother  the  Church  had  spoken;  and  he, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  accepted  her  de- 
cree. The  government  which  had  sprung  fk'om 
the  Revolution  might,  at  least  since  the  battle 
«f  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  ttom  Ire- 
land, be  fairly  called  a  settled  government,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  t>e  passively  obeyed  till  it 
should  be  subverted  by  another  revolution,  and 
succeeded  by  aoother  settled  government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  pub- 
lished, in  justification  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign 
Powers  stated.  The  sensation  produced  by  this 
work  was  immense.  Bryden's  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Hali- 
fox*8  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth 
so  many  answers.  The  replies  to  the  Doctor, 
the  vindications  of  the  Doctor,  the  pasquinades 
on  the  Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  cla- 
mour redoubled  when  it  was  known  that  the 
convert  had  not  only  been  reappointed  Master 
of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the  Deanery  of 
Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become  vacant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deprivation  of  Bancroft  and  the 


^  e««  OvenlTt  OonToeatton  Book,  ebaptmr  38.  Notbteg 
mn  be  ckarvr  or  sore  to  the  puipoM  than  hl»  langvaf* : 

•<  When,  b&Tinx  attained  thdr  ungodly  dMlres,  whether 
ftDibitious  kinM  bv  bringing  any  country  into  tbeir  tub- 
lectlon,  or  disloyal  raljecta  Inr  rebelliout  ifjiiog  agaiart 
th^ir  natural  soverelgnB,  tbey  nave  cstablinhcd  aay  of  the 
aald  degenerate  forernmente  among  tbelr  people,  the  ao- 
tbority  either  so  uojuttty  establlrficd,  or  wrung  by  Ibree 
from  the  true  and  lawful  poeeersor,  being  always  Qod*« 
autbarlry,  and  therefore  reeelvlng  no  Impettcbmeot  bj  the 
wick*^inef«  of  thoFe  that  bare  It.  is  ever,  when  such  alter* 
aOons  an  thoiouffaly  MttM,  to  be  leveitawd  mA  obeyei; 


promotion  of  Tillotsoii.  The  rage  of  &e  non- 
jurors amounted  almost  to  frenty.  Was  it  not 
enough,  they  asked,  to  desert  the  true  and  pure 
Church,  in  this  her  hour  of  sonow  and  peril, 
without  also  slandering  her  ?  It  was  easy  to 
understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly  hypocrite 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper 
as  long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rightful 
King  would  be  restored,  and  should  make  baste 
to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Such 
tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  wss  no- 
thing new.  What  was  new  was  that  the  turn- 
coat should  try  to  throw  his  own  guilt  and 
shame  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  should 
proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to  turn  agfkinst 
the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful  Who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had 
such  indeed  been  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in 
evil  days  T  Had  she  abandoned  her  Royal  Mar- 
tyr in  the  prison  or  on  the  soaflbld  ?  Had  she 
enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
Rump  or  to  the  Protector  ?  Yet  was  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protector  less 
entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  government  than 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary?  Had 
not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  as  great  a  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne  t  Had  not  the  chances  of  a 
Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  they 
could  seem  to  any  judicious  man  In  1691  ?  In 
spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  there 
was  Overairs  treatise :  there  were  the  approv- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Convocations;  and  it  was 
much  easier  to  rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain 
away  either  the  treatise  or  the  votes.  One 
writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  settled 
goyemraent  must  have  been  meant  a  govern- 
ment of  which  the  title  was  uncontested.  Thus, 
he  said,  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces 
became  a  settled  government  when  it  was  recog^ 
nized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for  that  recognition, 
would  never  have  been  a  settled  government  to 
the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat 
less  austere,  pronounced  that  a  government, 
wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become  a  settled 
government  after  the  lapse  of  a  oentnry.  On 
3ie  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  therefore,  and 
not  a  day  earlier,  Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government  sprung  from 
the  Revolution.  The  history  of  the  chosen  peo> 
pie  was  ransacked  for  precedents.  Was  £g!on*s 
a  settled  government  when  Ehud  stabbed  him ! 
Was  Joram's  a  settled  government  when  Jeha 
shot  him  ?  But  the  leading  case  was  that  of 
Athaliah.  It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished 
the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  pnngeat 
alliuions ;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  an 
usurper  near  in  blood  to  the  throne ;  the  right- 
ful prince  long  dispossessed ;  a  part  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  disastroos 
years,  to  the  Royal  House ;  a  counterrevolution 
at  length  effects  by  the  High  Priest  at  tbe  hesd 
of  the  Levites.    Who,  it  was  asked,  Would  dare 


and  tbe  people  of  all  forta,  at  weD  of  tha  dergy  an  of  tbe 
laity,  are  to  be  ral^eet  uato  it,  not  only  far  6ar,  bat  Uk.e- 
wiie  for  cooBcienee  sake." 

Then  IbUows  tbe  canon: 

<*  If  any  smb  sball  aflna  that,  vhen  say  ffi«h  ■>*' 
tutm  of  isoTeniment,  brnm  by  rebeUloii,  are  ■ficr  tao* 
roughly  Mttled,  tbe  authority  la  ihem  ia  not  of  GoiL  or 
that  any  who  live  witbln  tbe  territdriw  of  ainr  fwh  new- 
gotemmentK  are  not  bonnd  to  be  aubjccl  to  God's  autiM^- 
rity  which  i«  there  executed,  but  mnj  i«bel  against  tfao 
sanw^  be  doth  greatly  ecr." 
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tol)Iai&e  the  lieroio  pontiff  wbo  had  reatond  the 
heir  of  David  ?    Tet  was  sot  the  goternment  of 
Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ?    Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this 
lime  about  the  rights  of  Joara  and  the  hold  en^ 
terprise  of  Jehoiada  are  monldering  in  the  an- 
oient   bookcases   of  Oxford   and   Cambridge. 
IVhile  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by 
his  old  friends,  he  was  not  left  unmolested  by 
his  old  enemies.    Some  Tehement  Whigs,  among 
whom  Julian  Johnson  was  conspicuous,  declared 
that  Jaoobitism  itself  was  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been 
^coTcred  in  the  ConTocatton   Book.      That 
passive  obedience  was  due  to  Kings  wfts  doubt- 
lees  an  absurd   and  pernicious  notion.    Yet 
it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consist- 
ency   and    fortitude    of    men   who    thought 
themselves  bound  to  bear  true  allegiance,  at 
all  hftsards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a  deposed,  an 
exiled  oppressor.    Bat  the  theory  which  Sher- 
lock had  learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed 
baseness  and  wickedness.    A  cause  was  to  be 
abandoned,  not  because  it  was  unjust,  but  be- 
catise  it  was  unprosperous.     Whether  James 
bad  been  a  tyrant  Or  had  been  the  fhther  of  his 
people  was  quite  immaterial.    If  he  had  won 
the  iMtttle  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have  been 
bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.    He  had 
tost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be 
his  foes.    Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  pro* 
selyte  on  having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a 
right  practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  tonvereion.    He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  and  abilities.     He  had  studied 
the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply.    He 
bad  written  much  about  it    Several  months 
had  been  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and 
reflection  before  he  incurred  suspension,  several 
montbs  more  before  he  Incurred  deprivation. 
]9e  had  formed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  de- 
elared  himself  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom :  he 
bad  taught  that  opinion  to  others;  and  he  had 
then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because  he 
bad  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not  refuted, 
but  dogmatically  prpnounoed  erroneous  by  the 
two  Convocations  more  than  eighty  years  be- 
fore.   Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty 
of  private  judgment,  and   to  ascribe  to  the 
Synods  of  Canterbury  and  Tork  an  infallibility 
vrbtch  the  Church  of  England  had  declared  that 
erven  (Ecumenical   Councils  could   not  justly 
elaim.    If,   it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  society,  are  to 
be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manu- 
script found  in  a  comer  of  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth, it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all 
the  documents  to  which  this  sort  of  authority 
belongs  should  he  rummaged  out  and  sent  to 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible :  for,  unless  Uiis 
be  done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he 
refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  we  are  discharging 
daties.    In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Convoclition  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what 

•  A  list  of  all  tb«  pieces  wblch  I  have  read  relating  to 
Slierloek'n  apoftacy  w<nt1d  Iktigne  tfae  reader.  I  will  men- 
tkni  a  few  of  diffarent  Unda.  Parkinmn^a  Bxatninatinn 
«f  J^.  SkerkMsk's  dtse  of  Allectanea,  leOl;  Ancwer  to  Dr. 


h4  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  The  united 
force  of  reason  and  interest  had  doubtless  eon- 
vinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had 
led  him  into  a  great  error.  That  error  he  de* 
termined  to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  say 
that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by  newly  die* 
covered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  fonned  a 
wrong  judgment  with  all  tbe  materials  for  the 
forming  of  a  right  judgment  before  him.  The 
popular  belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the 
effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations  and  reproschea 
of  his  wife.  The  lady's  spirit  was  high :  her 
authority  In  the  ikmily  was  great;  and  she 
cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  ca^ 
riage,  the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospecta 
of  her  children,  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin 
of  government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ab- 
dication. She  had,  it  was  asserted,  given  her 
husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  bad 
got  over  his  scruples.  In  letters,  fables,  songs, 
dialogues  without  number^  her  powers  of  seduo- 
tion  and  intimidation  were' malignantly  extolled. 
She  was  Xanthippe  ponrine  water  on  the  head 
of  Socrates.  She  was  Dalilah  shearing  Samson. 
She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam's  mouth.  She  was  Job^s  wife,  imploring 
her  ruined  lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself 
among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse  and  die,  but  to 
swear  and  live.  While  the  ballad  makers  oele* 
brated  the  rictory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another 
<^a88  of  assailants  fell  on  tfae  theological  repu* 
tation  of  her  spouse.  Till  he  took  the  oatfas^ 
he  had  always  been  considered  as  the  most  or* 
thodox  of  divines.  But  the  captious  and  malig- 
nant criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  now 
subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount;  and  he,  unfortunately,  waa 
rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  outcry  against  his  political  tergiversa- 
tion was  loudest,  his  thoughts  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that,  at  another 
time,  his  work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good 
Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  So- 
einians  and  Sabelliuis.  But,  unhappily,  in  hia 
zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used 
expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tri- 
theism*  Candid  judges  would  have  remembered 
that  the  true  path  was  closely  pressed  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  far  enough  ftom  dan* 
ger  on  one  side  without  going  very  close  to  dan- 
ger on  the  other.  But  candid  judges  Sherlock 
was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jacobitee.  His 
old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the 
fearful  penalties  denounced  in  tlie  Athanasiaa 
Creed  against  those  who  divide  the  substance. 
Bulky  quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he 
held  the  existence  of  three  distinct  Deities; 
and  some  facetious  malecontents,  who  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  verity, 
amused  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and 
Latin  on  hia  heterodoxy.  **We,"  said  one  q€ 
these  jesters,  **  plight  our  faith  to  one  Kingi 
and  call  one  God  to  attest  otr  promise.  We 
cannot  think  it  strange  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  King  to  whom  the  Doctor  hat 
sworn  allegiance,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Doctor  has  more  Qods  thaa  one  to  swear  by."* 


Sbwlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  bj  a  London  Apprentice^ 
leOl;  The  Reasone  of  the  New  Converf  •  Uking  tjie  Oatbs 
to  the  preeent  Goverainent,  1S91;  Utrum  h«nun>  or  God's 
ways  of  dispoBiog  of  Kingdome^  and  aome  (Aoxgymen's 
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ghcrloclc  trould,  perliape,  haw  doubted  irhe- 
tlier  the  goTomsicnt  to  which  he. had  eubmittcd 
was  entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  goYerBment, 
if  he  had  known  nil  the  dangers  by  which  it 
was  threatened.  .Soarcely  had  Preatou's  plot 
been  delected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  "verj  di0ir- 
eiit  kind  was  foimed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy, 
In  tlie  treasury,  in  the  Terj  bedchamber  of  the 
King.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through 
fiye  genci-atioDS,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but 
ia  not  yet  entirely  unTciled.  Some  parts  which 
are  still  obscure  may  possibly,  by  the  di^ovcry 
of  letters  or  diaries  now  reposing  under  the  diist 
of  a  oenttiry  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our 
posterity.  The  materiais,  however,  which  are 
at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  con> 
atruotioa  of  a  narratiTe  not  to  be  read  without 
chame  and  loathing.* 

We  haTO  seen  that,  in  the  apring  of  1690, 
Shrewsbury,  irritated  by  fiudijig  his  counsels 
rejected,  and  those  of  his  Tory  riyale  followed, 
suffered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  family. 
"We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of 
body  and  mind  he  expiated  his  fault.  Tortured 
by  remorse,  and  by  diseaae  the  effect  of  remorse, 
ho  had  quitted  the  Oourt ;  but  he  had  left  be- 
hind hiiu  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax 
than  bis,  and  whose  hearts  were  far  harder  and 
colder. 

.  Karly  in  1601,  aome  of  these  men  began  to 
hold  secret  communications  with  Saint  6ei^ 
mains.  Wicked  and  base  as  their  conduct  was, 
there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.  They  did 
after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled.  A 
thick  oloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sa- 
gacious and  experienced  politician  could  not  see 
with  any  clearness  three  months  before  him. 
Tp  a  man  of  Tirtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this 
mattered  little.  Uis  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anx- 
ious, but  could  not  make  him  perfidious.  Though 
left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned  his 
interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prin- 
ciples. But,  unhappily,  men  of  yirtue  and 
honour  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers 
of  that  age.  W'hitehall  had  been,  during  thirty 
years,  a  seminary  of  every  public  and  private 
Tica,  and  swarmed  with  lowminded,  doubledeal- 
ing,  selfsceking  politicians.  These  politicians 
tiow  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly 
immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none 
eoold  predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them  might 
haTO  a  slight  predilection  for  William  ;  others  & 
alight  predilection  for  James ;  but  it  was  not  by 


Hmfn  of  diipopinc  of  tb«ni,  1001;  Bhcoioolc  and  Xanthippo. 
1091:  Satet  Paul's  Trlimpb  in  hii>  SufTei-iufrs  fn-  Cbrlst,  hj 
Uatthew  Bryan,  LL.  D.,  dedicated  Ew.lerirr  sub  cru<»e  p^ 
menti;  A  Word  toa  waTering  Lcvite;  Th«  Trtmining  Court 
IMvlDa;  K*rotcait  KockflaaUcfw,  or  Obperrations  on  Dr. 
gb— — ''s  lAto  Ch««  of  A]legianc«:  Tlie  W«a*Il  Uncased ;  A 
t^'hiplbr  the  Wea«il;  tho  Anti-Wenrtln.  Numeroui<  allu- 
cSonK  to  Sherlock  and  bi#  vlfe  will  b«  fbuod  In  tbe  ribald 
writings  of  Tom  BrovD,  Tom  Ihirfej,  and  Ned  Ward.  See 
.  life  of  Jamuf",  It  31^  8«reral  curioun  lottejrs  about  Slier- 
lock's  arohlAoy  are  sniong  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  give 
two  or  three  irpedmens  of  tba  rhymes  which  the  Case  of 
Ail%[taBC«  called  tonh : 

«WheB  Ere  tbe  friiK  bad  tasted, 
8be  to  lier  bunband  bartfd. 

And  chttck'd  him  on  the  ohin-a. 
Dear  Bud,  qooth  she,  come  taste  this  firoit; 
*Twill  fine] J  with  your  )>alate  suit. 
To  eat  it  Is  no  sin-a.'* 

<*  As  moody  Job,  In  shlrtleai  case, 
With  coUyflowca  all  e'er  hU  ftoi^ 


any  such  predilccUon  that  the  conduoi  of  any  of 
the  breed  waa  guided,  If  it  had  seemed  oertalh 
that  WiUism  would  stand,  they  would  all  ha^ 
been  for  William.  If  it  bad  seemed  certam  that 
James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  haws 
been  for  James.  Bat  what  was  to  be  done  when 
the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  ba- 
lanced ?  There  were  honest  men  of  one  parl^ 
who  would  have  answered:  To  stand  by  tbi 
true  King  and  the  true  Church,  and,  if  nece» 
aary,  to  die  for  them  like  Land.  There  wen 
honest  men  of  the  other  party  who  would  hai« 
answered :  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary^ 
to  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  But  such  connaV 
euey  waa  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble  and 
the  powerful  Their  object  waa  to  be  safa  in 
every  event.  They  therefore  openly  took  tin 
oath  of.  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secratly 
plighted  their  word  to  the  other.  They  wem 
indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patents 
of  peerage,  pensions,  grants  of  crown  Isnd, 
under  the  great  acal  of  T^'illiam;  and  they  had 
in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  u 
tlie  handwriting  of  Jamea. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wrick- 
ednesB  three  men  stand  preeminent,  Euaaell, 
Godolphin,  end  Marlborough.  No  three  men 
could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to  am 
another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  hia  \illauy.  The  trefr> 
son  of  Kussell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  tno- 
tiousness;  the  treason  of  Godolphin  ia  to  ba 
attributed  altogether  to  timidity ;  the  treason  of 
Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  gcaal 
geniue  and  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Bussell  should 
have  been  out  of  humour.  Be  had  just  aecepV 
ed  tbe  command  of  the  united  naval  forces  of 
England  and  Holland  with  the  rank  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  He  waa  Treasurer  of  the  Kavy. 
He  had  a  pendon  of  three  thouaand  pounds  a 
year.  Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  had  been 
bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains  must  hav* 
been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  Ia 
truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  consider- 
able talents  both  for  war  and  for  administrstioa, 
and  with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  showed 
itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of 
his  life,  he  waa  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent, 
malignant,  greedy,  faithlasa.  Be  conceived  thai 
the  great  services  which  he  bad  performed  at  tha 
time  of  the  Bevolution  had  not  been  adequately 
rewarded.    Everything  that  was  given  to  other* 


Did  on  the  duaRhill  lannilsb, 
Hif>  ppoura  thus  wbispera  in  his  oar, 
8«Mir.  husband,  as  you  lore  me,  awear, 

Twill  earn)  you  of  your  anguish." 

<*  At  firrt  be  bad  doubt,  and  thereforo  did  pray 
That  bearen  would  instmct  him  In  tbe  rifcbt  way, 
IVfaethtr  Jemmy  or  WilUam  heovght  tanber* 
^hJeh  nobody  can  deny. 

**  The  pass  at  the  tioyne  determla'd  that  case, 
And  precept  to  I*roTidesce  then  did  give  place; 
To  changi'  bin  oi^inion  he  thought  no  disgrace; 
"Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**  But  this  with  tbe  Scripture  can  oerer  agree, 
An  by  Hosea  the  eighth  and  the  (burth  you  may  Ma; 
*Tbsy  bare  act  up  kinga^  bat  yit  noit  hyiae,' 

Whlob  nobody  can  deny." 
•  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  histoiyta  <b« 
Ufe  of  JamcR,  particularly  the  highly  important  awj  i^*^ 
'Ki'ting  pasivge  which  begins  at  page  414,  and  ends  atfinaa 
460  of  taa  sempad  vUame. 
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It 


seemed  to  him  to  be  pillaged  from  himself.  A 
letter  is  still  extant  which  he  wrote  to  William 
about  this  time.  It  is  made  up  of  boasts»  re-' 
proaohes,  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  iro- 
nical professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins 
ij  asking  permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on 
paper,  because  his  bashfulness  would  not  suffer 
him  to  explain  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  His 
grievances  were  intolerable.  Other  people  got 
grants  of  royal  domains;  but  he  could  get 
scarcely  any  thing.  Other  people  C(>uld  proyide 
for  th^r  dependents ;  but  his  recommendations 
were  uniformly  disregarded.  The  income  which 
he  derived  from  the  royal  favour  might  seem 
large,  but  he  had  poor  relations;  and  the  go- 
Ternment,  instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them, 
had  most  unhandsomely  left  them  to  his  care. 
He Jiad  a  sister  who  ought  to  have  a  pension ; 
for,"  without  one,  she  could  not  give  portions  to 
her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  marrying  an  old  woman  for 
her  money.  Russell  preceded  to  complain  bit- 
terly that  the  Whigs  were  neglected,  that  the 
Revolution  had  aggrandized  and  enriched  men 
who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  it. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  com- 
plaint came  fVom  his  heart  For,  next  to  his 
own  interests,  those  of  his  party  were  dear  to 
him ;  and,  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to 
become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest 
disposition  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper 
which  this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  France  and 
England.  Lloyd  conveyed  to  James  assurances 
that  Russell  would,  when  a  fitvourable  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by  means 
of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To 
what  extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was 
a  question  about  which  men  who  knew  Russell 
irell,  and  who  were  minutely  informed  as  to  his 
conduct,  were  in  doubt  It  seems  probable  that, 
during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long 
as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His  irritable  and 
imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him 
to  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited 
one  week  by  a  dry  answer  ft-om  William,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from 
James.  Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of 
his  life,  the  day  from  which  all  his  subsequent 
years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out  ef  tem- 
per with  the  banished  King. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
have,  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  govern- 
ment which  he  served.  He  was  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  protected, 
trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the  favour  shown  to 
him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it  fitting, 
the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man 
who  had  been  high  in  oifice  through  the  whole 
of  the  late  reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for 
the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Council  with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sate  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who  had 
attended  an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be 
among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose 


•  Ras««II  to  William,  Uaj  10, 1(»1»  In  Dalrymple'i  Ap- 
pendix, Part  U.  Book  tU.  8e«  abo  tbt  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Jolin  Leake. 
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title  to  the  throne  was  derived  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  ?  But  on  William  this  clamour 
had  produced  no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  English 
servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger 
share  of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  among  them,  a  gentle- 
man named  Bulkeley,  who  had  formerly  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Godolphin,  undertook 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  called  at  the 
Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into 
political  talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter;  for 
Godolphin  was  not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly 
into  the  power  ef  others.  His  reserve  was  pro- 
verbial ;  and  he  was  especially  renowned  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life,  turned 
conversation  away  from  matters  of  state  to  a 
main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  racehorse. 
The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  word  in- 
dicating that  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
King  James. 

Bulkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed. 
He  came  sgain,  and  introduced  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  heart  Godolphin  then 
asked  after  his  old  master  and  mistress  in  the 
mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of  ever  . 
being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured 
him  that  King  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all 
the  past.  ^*  May  I  tell  his  Migesty  that  you 
will  try  to  deserve  his  favour !''  At  this  Godol- 
phin rose,  said  something  about  the  trammels 
of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this 
time  Godolphin  had  learned  some  things  which 
shook  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment which  he  served.  He  began  to  think, 
as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it,  that  he 
had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Revolution,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer 
serve  his  turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out. 
He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted 
servant  of  King  James.  "  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.  But,  till 
then,  I  am  under  a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my 
trust."  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  meet 
friendly  and  confidential  letter  which  he  had 
lately  received  from  William.  '<  Ton  see  how 
entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that 
there  is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so 
great  a  kindness :  but  all  this  weighs  nothing 
with  me  in  comparison  of  my  duty  to  my  lawfid 
King." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the-  Treasury  really  had 
scruples  about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scru- 
ples were  soon  so  effectually  removed  that  h» 
very  complacently  continued,  during  six  years, « 
to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while  secretly 
sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises 
of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  « 
more  depraved  than  his  own.  His  perplexities 
had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom  he 
had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as  two 
very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feeling 
for  each  other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  that  of  William's  other  servants.  Lloyd 
might  make  overtures  to  BnseeU,  and  Bulkeley 
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to  Godolphln.  Bat  all  the  agents  of  the  banished 
ConH  etood  aloof  from  the  traitor  of  Baliabnry. 
That  ehamefnl  night  eeemed  to  hare  for  ever 
separated  the  peijured  deserter  ftrom  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  ruined.  James  had,  even  in  the 
last  extremitjf,  vhen  his  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat, when  his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against 
him,  deolared  that  he  would  never  pardon 
Churchill,  never,  never.  By  all  the  Jacobites 
ihe  name  of  Churchill  was  held  in  peculiar  ab- 
horrence ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  which 
eame  forth  daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a 
precedence  in  infamy,  among  ail  the  many  trai- 
tors of  the  age,  was  assign^  to  him.  In  the 
order  of  thiogs  which  had  sprung  from  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Eng- 
land, high  in  the  state,  high  In  the  army.  He 
had  been  created  an  Earl.  He  had  a  large  share 
in  the  military  administration.  The  emoluments, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  commands 
which  he  held  under  the  Crown  were  believed 
at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amount  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  event  of  a 
counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing 
in  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  serve  his  new  master 
with  fidelity,  not  indeed  with  the  fidelity  of 
Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  coa- 
Eoientiousness,  not  with  the  fidelity  of  Portland, 
which  was  the  fidelity  of  affection,  but  with  the 
not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of 
Marlborough.  Confident  in  his  own  powers  of 
deception,  he  resolved,  since  the  Jacobite  agents 
would  not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He  there- 
fore sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Sackville. 

SackviUe  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased 
by  the  message.  He  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of 
the  old  school.  He  had  been  persecuted  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  plot  for  manfiilly  saying  whot 
he  thought,  and  what  every  body  now  Utinks, 
about  Gates  and  Bedloe.*  Since  the  Revolution 
he  had  put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had 
been  chased  by  officers  with  warrants,  and  had 
been  designated  as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to 
which  Marlborough  himself  had  been  a  party. f 
It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch 
royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  de- 
serter. He  was  repaid  for  his  effort  by  the 
edifying  speotade  of  such  an  agony  of  repent* 
ance  as  he  had  never  before  seen.  *<  Will  you,** 
said  Marlborough,  <<be  my  intercessor  with  the 
King  ?  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer  !  My 
crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light ;  and 
I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation, 
jhe  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night. 
•I  sit  down  to  taUe ;  but  I  cannot  eat.  I  throw 
myself  on  my  bed ;  but  I  cannot  sleep.  I  am 
ready  to  saorifioe  every  thing,  to  brave  every 
thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if 
only  I  may  be  free  frx>m  the  misery  of  a  wound- 
ed spirit"  If  appearances  could  be  trusted, 
this  great  offender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as 
David  or  as  Peter.  Sackville  reported  to  his 
friends  what  had  passed.  They  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that,  if  the  arch  traitor,  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  to  conscienoe  and  to  public 
opinion  the  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood 
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which  distinguished  him  on  fields  of  battle,  bad 
really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  reject,  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  the  in- 
estimable services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
render  to  the  good  cause.  He  sate  in  the  inte- 
rior council :  he  held  high  command  in  the 
aimy:  he  had  been  recently  entrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with  the  di- 
rection of  important  military  operations.  II 
was  true  that  no  men  had  incurred  equal  guilt : 
but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it  in  faia 
power  to  make  equal  reparation.  If  he  was 
rincere,  he  might  doubtless  earn  the  pardon 
which  he  so  much  desired.  But  was  he  smccre  ? 
Had  he  not  been  just  as  loud  in  profesffions  of 
loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime?  It  was 
necessary  to  put  him  to  the  test  Several  tests 
were  applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Msrlbo- 
rough  was  required  to  furnish  full  information 
touching  the  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all 
the  divisions  of  the  English  army ;  and  he  com- 
plied. He  was  requirad  to  disclose  the  whole 
plan  of  the  approaching  campaign ;  and  he  did 
so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully  for 
inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none. 
It  was  thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidel- 
ity that  he  gave  valuable  intelligence  about  what 
was  doing  in  the  office  of  the  S^retary  of  State. 
A  deposition  had  been  sworn  agunst  one  zealous 
royalist.  A  warrant  was  preparing  against 
another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the 
malecontents  from  imprisonment,  if  not  frcoa 
the  gallows;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not 
to  feel  some  relenting  towards  the  awakened 
unner  to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

He  however,  in  kds  secret  conversations  with 
his  new  allies,  laid  no  claim  to  merit  He  did 
not,  he  said,  ask  for  oonfidenoe.  How  could  he, 
after  the  villanies  which  he  had  committed 
against  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trust- 
ed again  ?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  like  him  to 
be  permitted  to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some 

Soor  atonement  to  tiie  gracious  master,  whom 
e  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but  whom  he  had 
never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  summer,  he  might  command  the 
English  forces  in  Flanders.  Was  it  wished  that 
he  should  bring  them  over  in  a  body  to  tha 
French  camp  ?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure^ 
he  would  undertake  that  the  thing  should  be 
done.  But  on  the  whole  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wut  till  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  And  then  he  hinted  at  a  plan 
which  he  afterwards  more  fully  matured,  for  ex- 
pelling the  usurper  by  means  of  the  English 
legislature  and  the  En^ish  army.  In  the  mean- 
time he  hoped  that  James  would  command 
Qodolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasury.  A  private 
man  could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.  One 
who  was  the  director  of  the  national  finances, 
and  the  depository  of  the  gravest  secrets  of 
state,  might  render  inestimable  services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed 
so  completely  on  those  who  managed  tbe  affairs 
of  James  in  LondMi  that  they  sent  Uoyd  to 
France,  with  the  oheering  intelligence  that  die 
most  depraved  of  all  rebels  had  been  wonderfully 
transformed  into  a  loyal  sukjeot  The  tidings 
filled  James  with  delight  and  hope.  Had  he 
been  wise,  they  would  have  ezcitsd  in  him  only 
aversion  and  distrust  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  man  really  heartbroken  by  remorse  and 
shame  for  one  act  of  perfidy  would  detannins 
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to  lighten  Ids  eonsdenee  by  committing  a  second 
set  of  perfidy  as  odioas  and  as  disgrsceful  as 
the  first.  The  promised  stonement  iraa  so 
wicked  and  fmse  ^t  it  neTsr  conld  be  made  by 
any  man  sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past 
viekedness  and  baseness.  The  trnth  was  that, 
when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his 
ftense  of  guilt  preTented  him  from  swallowing 
his  food  by  day  and  taking  his  rest  at  night,  he 
was  laughing  at  them.  The  loss  of  half  a  guinea 
'  would  haTC  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and 
to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors  of 
an  evil  conscience.  What  his  offers  really  prored 
was  that  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  fVom 
an  ill  regulated  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  his  religion,  but  trom  a  deep  and 
'  incurable  moral  disease  which  had  infected  the 
whole  man.  James,  howerer,  partly  fVom  dul- 
ness  and  partly  from  selfishness,  could  nerer  see 
any  immorality  in  any  action  by  which  he  was 
benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray 
him,  to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him, 
were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or 
hereafter  could  be  too  severe.  But  to  murder 
his  enemies,  to  break  faith  with  his  enemies, 
was  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.  The  de- 
sertion at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes : 
for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in 
Flanders  would  be  an  honourable  exploit :  for  it 
might  restore  him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite 
friends  that  he  was  forgiven.  The  news  was 
most  welcome :  but  something  more  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might 
he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,  two 
Hues  containing  a  promise  of  pardon  ?  It  was 
not,  of  course,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked 
this.  But  he  was  confident  that,  with  such  a 
document  in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to 
the  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note  who 
adhered  to  the  usurper,  only  because  they  im- 
agined that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  fh>m 
the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to  their 
duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst 
of  all  criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been 
generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written, 
sent,  and  carefully  treasured  up.  Marlborough 
had  now  attained  one  object,  an  object  which 
was  common  to  him  with  Russell  and  Godolphin. 
But  he  had  other  objects  which  neither  Russell 
Bor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated.  There 
Is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was 
meditating  a  plan  worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect 
and  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  worthy  of  his 
deeply  corrupted  heart,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  ftrustrated  by  strange  means,  would 
have  ruined  William  without  benefiting  James, 
and  would  have  made  ihe  successftil  traitor 
master  of  England  and  ariinter  of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  fai  May  1690,  Wil- 
liam, after  a  short  and  busy  sojourn  in  England, 
set  out  again  for  the  Continent  where  the  regu- 
lar campaign  was  about  to  open.  He  took  with 
him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  he  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  with 
Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  suspi- 
don.  At  the  Hague  several  important  militaiy 
and  political  oonsultations  were  held ;  and,  on 
every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accom- 
pUahed  Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United 
Provinces.    Heiiisiai^  leog  9fUt,  «Md  to  ralata 


a  conversation  which  took  place  at  tliis  time 
between  William  and  the  Prince  of  Vaudempnt, 
one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Butch  ser- 
vice. Vandemont  spoke  well  of  several  English 
ofilcers,  and  among  them  of  Talmash  and  Mac- 
kay,  but  pronounced  Marlborough  superior  be- 
yond comparison  to  the  rest.  "He  hns  every 
quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows  it. 
He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  something  great."  "  I 
reallv  believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  King,  "  that 
my  Lord  will  make  good  every  thing  that  you 
have  said  of  him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the 
commencement  of  militai^  operations.  William 
passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  at  Loo. 
Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and 
was  <*  en  despatched  to  Flanders  with  orders  to 
collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  fbrm  a  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  King's  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by 
which  he  had  obtained  from  a  heart,  well  de- 
scribed by  himself  as  harder  than^  a  marble 
chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  offence  such  as 
might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly 
resentment.  He  received  from  Saint  Germains 
a  message  claiming  the  instant  performance  of 
his  promise  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest  service 
which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word 
was  pledged ;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had 
forgiven  all  past  errors  confidently  expected  that 
it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite  evaded 
the  demand  with  characteristic  dexterity.  In 
the  most  respectful  and  affiectionate  language  he 
excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying  the 
royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was 
required  to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
understood.  There  had  been  some  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  messengers.  To  carry 
over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi- 
ness which  woiUd  require  much  time  and  man- 
agement* While  James  was  murmuring  over 
these  apologies,  and  wishing  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the 
chief  command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanden  recom- 
menced early  in  June  and  terminated  at  the 
close  of  September.  No  important  action  took 
place.  The  two  armies  marched  and  counter- 
marched, drew  near  and  receded.  During  some 
time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  than 
a  league  between  them.  But  neither  William 
nor  Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at  an  advan- 
tage; and  neither  gave  £e  other  any  advantage. 
Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account  * 
remarkable.  During  more  than  a  century  our 
country  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make  war  by 
land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our  aristocracy 
bad  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  class. 
The  nobles  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Holland, 
were  generally  soldiers.  It  would  probably  h  ave 
been  difficult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle  which 
surroxmded  Lewis  at  VerBaflles  a  single  Mar« 
quess  or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at 
some  battle  or  siege.  But  the  immense  majority 
of  our  peers,  baronets  and  opulent  esquires  had 
never  served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and  had 
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never  borne  a  part  in  anj  military  exploit  more 
Berioua  thun  t£at  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of 
keeping  a  street  clear  for  a  procession.  The 
generation  which  had  fought  at  £dgehill  and 
Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The  wars 
of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  almost  entirety 
maritime.  During  his  reiga,  therefore,  the  sea 
service  had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than 
the  land  service;  and,  repeatedly,  when  our  fleet 
sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such  multitudes 
of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the 
parks  and  the  theatres  had  been  left  desolate. 
In  1691  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry 
the  £ighth  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  an  BngUsL 
<  army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  English  king.  A  camp,  which  was 
also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
youDg  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and 
ambitious  of  the  favour  which  men  of  distin- 
guished bravery  have  always  found  in  the  eyes 
•f  women.  To  volunteer  for  Flanders  became 
the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed 
their  Sowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly 

gerfumed  snuffs  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
ouse.  William's  headquarters  were  enlivened 
by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  sumptuous  banquets.  For  among 
the  high  bom  and  high  spirited  youths  who  re- 
paired to  his  standard  were  some  who,  though 
quite  willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with 
which  they  had  been  surrounded  in  Soho  Square. 
In  a  few  months  Shad  well  brought  these  valiant 
fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The  town  was 
made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  courageous 
but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is 
impatient  to  cross  swords  wilh  the  best  men  in 
the  French  household  troops,  but  who  is  much 
dejected  by  learning  that  he  may  find  it  difficult 
to  have  his  champagne  iced  daily  during  the 
summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confeo- 
tioners  and  laundresses,  a  wagonload  of  plate, 
a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  embroidered  suits,  and 
much  rich  tent  furniture,  of  which  the  patterns 
have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of  fine  ladies.* 
While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other 
in  Flanders,  hostilities  were  carried  on  with 
somewhat  more  vigour  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  French  gained  some  advantages  in  Cata- 
lonia and  in  Fiedmout  Their  Turkish  allies, 
wbo  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor,  were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a 
great  battle.  But  nowhere  were  the  events  of 
Uie  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military 
operation  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that 
kingdom.  The  area  of  the  island  was,  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  not  tmequally  divided  be- 
tween the  contendiog  races.  The  whole  of  Ulster, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  about  one  third 
of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The 
whole  of  Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Mun- 
ster, and  two  or  three  counties  of  Leinster  were 
held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boundary  formed 
by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern 
direction  from  the  bay  of  Castlehaven  to  Mal- 
low, and  then,  inclining  still  further  eastward. 
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proceeded  to  CasheL  From  Cadiel  the  line  ire&t 
to  Mullingar,  from  Mullingar  to  Longford,  and 
from  Longford  to  Cavan,  skirted  Lough  £ni6  o& 
the  westy  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Ballyshaa- 
non.t 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a 
rude  and  imperfect  order.  Two  Lords  Justices, 
Coningsby  and  Porter,  assisted  by  a  Privj  Coun- 
cil, represented  King  William  at  Dublin  Castle. 
Judges,  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  bad 
been  appointed ;  and  assizes  were,  after  a  long . 
interval,  held  in  several  county  towns.  The 
colonists  had  meanwhile  been  formed  into  a 
strong  militia,  under  the  command  of  officers 
who  had  commissions  from  the  Crown.  The 
trainbands  of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot,  two  troops  of  horse  and 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  Protestants  and  all 
well  armed  and  clad.|  On  the  fourth  of  NoTem" 
ber,  the  anniversary  of  William's  birth,  and  on 
the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  To> 
bay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  disarmed 
natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  thej 
had,  fiye  months  before,  oppressed  and  plundered 
with  impunity.  The  Lords  Justices  went  ia 
state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  bells  were 
rung ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  hogsheads  of  ale 
and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the  streets ;  fire- 
works were  exhibited  on  College  Green ;  a  great 
company  of  nobles  and  publio  functionaries 
feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course 
came  up,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster 
King  at  Arms  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.} 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was 
dominant^  trade  and  industry  had  already  begun 
to  revive.  The  brazen  counters  which  bore  ii» 
image  and  superscription  of  James  gave  place 
to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England  came  back  in  multitudes ;  and,  bj 
their  intelligence,  diligence  and  thrift,  the  de- 
vastation caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  and 
robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired.  Merchant- 
men heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  Saint  George's  ChanneL  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  custom  houses  on  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Cork  to  Londonderry,  amounted  ia 
six  months  to  sixty-seven  thousand  five  huar 
dred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  extraordinary  even  in  the  most  prospe^ 
ons  times.  11 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  EngUsIi 

Sale  were,  one  and. all,  hostile  to  the  EngM 
omination.  They  were  therefore  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natural  though 
lamentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  extreme 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to 
have  a  sword  or  a  gun.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  go  more  than  three  miles  out  of  his  parish 
except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market  daj. 
Lest  he  should  give  information  or  as»stance  (k> 
his  brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  tea 


I  ^iarf9  laiMurtlal  Btotorj.  Tb«  jmt  16S4  had  bm 
OQOiidtMd  as  %  time  of  remarkable  proniMirinr,  and  tiM 
reTenae  Qrom  Um  Cuftoma  bad  been  QauauaUy  large.  But 
tbe  Booefpt  from  all  the  porta  of  Irelasd,  during  the  vboto 
year,  waa  onlr  a  huodied  and  twenfy-MTaa  " 
Sap  Cian«ien'f  llMiali^ 
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miles  of  the  frontier.  Lest  he  should  turn  his 
honse  into  a  place  of  resort  for  maleoontents, 
he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by  retail.  One 
proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of 
any  Prostestant  should  be  injured  by  marauders, 
his  loss  should  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of 
his  Popish  neighbours.  Another  gave  notice 
that,  if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at  least 
three  months  domiciled  in  Dublin  should  be 
found  there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not 
more  than  fire  Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the 
capital  or  its  neigh bonrhood  on  any  pretext. 
Without  a  protection  fh)m  the  guvemment  no 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  safe ;  and 
the  goTernmeat  would  not  grant  a  protection  to 
any  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  had  a 
son  in  the  Irish  army.* 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  how- 
errer,  the  Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  tak- 
ing a  ffly  revenge.  Houses  and  bams  were 
frequently  burned:  soldiers  were  frequently 
murdered ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ob- 
tain evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. On  such  occasions  the  government  some- 
times ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
auited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  adminis- 
tration. One  of  these  acts  became  a  favourite 
theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  and  was  the 
Bubject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were  found  butch- 
ered only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where  the 
Ptivy  Council  was  sitting.  The  heart  of  one  of 
the  assassins,  named  Gafhey,  failed  him.  He 
consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by  the 
Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named  some 
of  his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in 
cnstody:  but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him 
during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
those  fbw  minutes  appeared  when  he  was  a 
Mcond  time  brought  before  the  Council.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  owned 
liny  thing  or  accused  any  body.  His  hearers, 
several  of  whom  had  taken  down  his  confession 
in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence. 
The  Lords  Justices  broke  out;  **You  are  a 
rogue :  You  are  a  villain :  You  shall  be  hanged : 
Where  is  the  Provost  Marshal  ?"  The  Provost 
Marshal  oame.  <*Take  that  man,"  said  Co- 
ningsby,  pointing  to  Qafhey ;  **  take  that  man, 
ftnd  hang  him.''  There  was  no  gallows  ready : 
but  the  carriage  of  a  gun  served  the  purpose  ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  tied  up  without 
tk  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution;  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law 
were  sitting  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  The  English  House  of  Commons, 
Bome  years  later,  after  a  long  discussion,  re- 
solved, without  a  dirislon,  that  the  order  for 
the  execution  of  GafDey  was  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal, but  that  Coningsby's  ftiult  was  so  much 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 


«  Story's  Hiatorr  and  Oootiniiatloii ;  Loodon  OaMtUe 
«f  eejptember  29. 1600,  and  Jan.  8  and  Max«b  12,  ISOO-l. 

t  Sea  tha  Lords'  Journals  of  Mamh  2  and  4, 1092-3,  and 
«be  Oommona'  Joarnala  of  IKw.  16,  1603,  and  Jan.  29, 
1608-4.  Tha  atoiy,  bad  enough  at  bast^  was  told  by  the 
jMnraonal  and  political  enemies  of  the  Ijofds  Justices  with 
Additions  which  the  Honse  of  Commons  evidenUj  eon* 
flldared  a«  aalamalnnai  and  whidh  I  nally  baUata  to  have 


was  placed  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
impeachment.f 

It  was  not  only  by  the  Implacable  hostility  of 
the  Irish  that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this 
time  harassed.  His  allies  caused  him  almost  as 
much  annoyance  m  his  helots.  The  help  of 
troops  from  abroaa  was  indeed  necessary  to 
him :  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even  Willinm, 
in  whom  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
was  concentrated,  had  found  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  an  army  collected  from  many 
lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercena- 
ries accustomed  to  live  at  free  quarters.  The 
Sowers  which  had  been  united  in  him  were  now 
ivided  and  subdivided.  The  two  Lords  Jus- 
tices considered  the  civil  administration  as  their 
province,  and  left  the  army  to  the  management 
of  Ginkell,  who  was  General  in  Chief.  Ginkell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from 
Holland,  who  were  under  his  more  immediate 
command.  But  his  authority  over  the  English 
and  the  Banes  was  less  entire ;  and  unfortu- 
nately their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter, 
in  arrear.  They  indemnified  themselves  by  ex- 
cesses and  exactions  for  \he  want  of  that  which 
Was  their  due ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
punish  men  with  severity  for  not  choosing  to 
starve  with  arms  in  their  hands.  At  length  in 
the  spring  large  supplies  of  money  and  stores 
arrived:  arrears  were  paid  up:  rations  were 
plentiful ;  and  a  more  rigid  discipline  was  en- 
forced. But  too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits 
which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  disccrn-t 
ible  till  the  close  of  the  war.J 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which 
still  acknowledged  James  as  King,  there  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law,  any  property,  or 
any  government.  The  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by  tens 
of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  part 
of  the  cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of 
two  terrible  years.  The  influx  of  food  into  the 
Celtic  region,  however,  was  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  were  scarce.  Conveniences  to 
which  every  plain  farmer  and  burgess  in  Eng- 
land was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured 
by  nobles  and  generals.  No  coin  was  to  be 
seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal  which  were 
called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices 
were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost  ' 
two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the 
western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Gal  way  :  and 
the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of  those 
towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them 
stole  away  with  the  remains  of  their  stocks  to 
the  English  territory,  where  a  Papist,  though 
he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and  much 
humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price 
on  his  goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver. 
Those  traders  who  remained  within  the  un- 
happy region  were  ruined.  Every  warehouse 
that  contained  any  valuable  property  was 
broken  open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that 


bean  Kk  See  the  OalUenns  RediviTns»  The  narratWa 
which  Golom»l  Robert  Fitxgerald,  a  Prtvj  Connriilor  and 
an  eyewitness,  ddllrered  In  writing  to  the  House  of  lx)ids, 
nnder  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  seems  to  me  perfectij 
trastworthjr.  It  Is  stmnfre  that  Story,  though  he  men- 
tions the  murder  of  the  soldiers,  says  nothing  about  Gaf> 
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they  were  conunlBsioiied  to  procure  itores  for 
the  public  service ;  and  the  owner  receiTed,  in 
return  for  bftles  of  cloth  and  liogaheadi  of 
fiag&r,  some  fragmenie  of  old  kettles  and  sauce- 
pans, which  would  not  in  London  or  Paris  haTC 
been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  mer- 
chant  ship  arrlTed  in  the  ba^  of  Qalway  or  in  th0 
Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these  robben. 
The  cargo  was  carried  away ;  and  the  proprietor 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  such  a 
quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow  as 
the  gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give 
him.  The  consequence  was  that,  while  foreign 
commodities  were  pouring  fast  i4to  the  har- 
bours of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergns,  Dublin, 
Waterford  and  Cork,  every  mariner  avoided 
Limerick  and  Gal  way  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier 
and  the  Irish  Bapparee  had  never  been  very 
strongly  marked.  It  now  disappeared.  Great 
part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose  to  live  by 
marauding.  An  incessant  predatory  war  raged 
along  the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of 
William  from  that  of  James.  Every  day  com- 
panies of  freebooters,  someUmes  wrapped  in 
twisted  straif  which  served  the  purpose  of 
armour,  stole  into  the  Bnglish  territory,  burned, 
sacked,  pillaged^  and  hastened  back  to  their 
own  ground.  To  guard  against  these  incursions 
was  Dot  easy ;  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plun- 
dered country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with 
the  plundererfi.  To  empty  the  granaiy,  to  set 
fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of 
a  heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabi- 
tant of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work.  A  troop 
engaged  in  such  a  work  might  confidently  expect 
to  faU  in,  notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest 
road,  and  the  safest  hiding  place.  The  Eng- 
lish complained  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
catch  a  Rapparee.  Bometimes,  when  he  saw 
danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult 
to  find  him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Some- 
times he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there, 
like  an  otter,  with  only  his  mou^  and  nostrils 
above  the  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti 
would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform 
itself  into  a  crowd  of  harmlets  labourers. 
Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock 
in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzile, 
stopped  the  touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw 
the  weapon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor  rustics  who  had 
not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them,  and 
whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed 
to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken 
to  slavery.  When  Ute  peril  was  over,  when  the 
signal  was  given,  every  man  flew  to  the  place 
where  he  had  laid  his  arms ;  and  soon  the  rob- 
bers were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protest- 
ant mansion.  One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel, 
another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough;  a 
third  made  its  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  firm 


•  \raearlflB  EzokUttm;  Fumeron  to  Loaroin,  Jan.  81  (iA, 
10),  1601.  It  i0  to  be  obMXT«d  that  KaUy.  the  aoCbor  of 
the  Maoariie  ExdcUam,  and  Fameroo,  the  Freooh  intond- 
ent,  are  meet  nnezeeptionable  wltneewe.  They  were  both, 
at  thia  time,  vithfai  the  walle  of  Llmmrtek.  There  is  no 
reaaon  to  doabt  the  impaitiality  of  the  Frenohman;  and 
the  Irinhman  was  TMftlal  to  hie  own  ooontfynen. 

t  Stor/a  Imparttal  Hlatory  and  Oontinuatkm,  and  the 


ground,  surroimded  by  tha  vwt  l>og  of  AUcq, 
harried  the  county  of  Wioklow,  u^  ahm&ed 
even  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Such  expeditions 
indeed  were  not  always  successfuL  Sometosies 
the  plunderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or 
with  detachments  from  the  English  garrisons, 
in  situations  in  which  dBsguise,  fli(^t  uid  resist- 
ance were  alike  impossible.  When  this  hap- 
pened every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged, 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.t 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there 
was,  during  the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of 
exacting  obedience  even  within  *  eir^  of  a 
mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent,  at  the  Court  d 
France.  He  had  left  the  supreme  goTcmment 
in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Regency  composed 
of  twelve  persons.  The  nomiJ^  command  of 
the  Mmj  he  had  confided  to  Berwick :  but  Ber^ 
wick,  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  a  maa 
of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  w«b  yon&g 
and  inexperienced.  His  powers  were  unsus- 
pected by  the  world  and  by  himself ;  J  and  be 
submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of 
a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  IJeo- 
tenant  Neither  the  Council  of  Regency  nor 
the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Limerick. 
The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  wrere  not 
Irish  had  been  entrusted  with  a  large  share  is 
the  adnunistration.  The  cry  was  loudest  against 
an  officer  named  Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  vu 
certain  that  he  was  a  Scotchman :  it  waa  donU- 
fttl  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ^  and  he 
had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for 
that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attaia- 
der.)  The  discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  un- 
principled Henry  Luttrell  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth  into  open  re- 
bellion. A  great  meeting  was  held.  Many  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  of 
high  note,  and  some  prelates  of  the  Romai 
Catholic  Church  were  present.  It  waa  resolved 
that  the  government  set  up  by  the  I«offd  liea- 
tenant  was  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Ireland 
it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in  the 
absence  of  the  King,  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutensnt, 
by  a  Lord  Deputy,  or  by  Lords  Justices.  Ihe 
King  was  absent  The  Lord  Lieutenajit  wss 
absent  There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  There 
were  no  Lords  Justices.  The  act  by  which 
Tyrconnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto 
composed  of  his  creatures  was  a  mere  nuUitj. 
The  nation  was  therefore  left  without  any  legiti- 
mate chief,  and  might,  without  violaUng  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make  temporaiy 
provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  inform  Berwick  tiiat  he  had  assumed  a 
power  to  which  he  had  no  right,  but  that  never- 
theless the  army  and  people  of  Ireland  would  will- 
ingly acknowledge  him  as  their  head  if  he  woold 
consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council 
truly  Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed  his 
wonder  that  military  men  shoiUd  presume  to 
meet  and  deliberate  without  the  permission  of 


London  Oaiettai  of  Deoomber,  Jannarr,  Fehraaiy,  and 
Uaieh  1000-1. 

I  It  la  remarkable  that  Avanx,  thaoKb  a  yvy  ahiwvd 
Judge  of  men,  greatlT  tmderrated  Berwick.  In  a  letter  to 
LouToifl  dated  Oat  16  (25),  166»,  Avanx  aa^t:  •«  Je  ne  pnii 
m'empeMher  de  Toua  dbe  oull  eat  brave  da  la  pcreoone.  h 
oe  que  Von  dit  mals  que  rest  an  anaiy  aMhaat  < 
qn'il  en  ayt,  et  qa'tl  v^e  aaa  le  f 
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tinBir  general.  Tbey  answered  that  there  wm 
BO  general,  and  that,  if  His  Graoe  did  not 
eiioose  to  undertake  the  adminUtration  on  the 
terms  proposed,  another  leader  wonld  easily  be 
found.  Berwick  Tery  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
continued  to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands.* 

Those  who  had  effeoted  this  reTolution  thought 
il  prudent  to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  Tlndleating  their  proceedings. 
Of  the  deputation  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were  members. 
In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  fh>m  Limerick 
to  Brest  Uiey  found  a  fellow  passenger  whose 
presence  was  by  no  means  i^^reeable  to  them, 
their  enemy,  Maxwell,  They  su^ected,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like 
them»  to  Saint  Germains^  but  on  a  very  differ- 
ent errand.  The  truth  was  that  Berwick  had 
0ent  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions  and  to  tra- 
verse their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least 
flcmpalous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the 
gea.  But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
acttence,  and  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  a  man  of 
honour,  objected  to  this  expedient.! 

Meanwhile  at  Lamerick  the  supreme  power 
was  in  abeyance.  Berwiek,  finding  that  he  had 
no  real  author!^,  altogether  neglected  business, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  such  pleasures  as  that 
dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded.  There 
was  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of  sufficient 
weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sarsfleld 
for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though 
eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was 
little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  war,  and 
atiU  less  skilled  in  dvil  business.  Those  who 
were  most  desirous  to  support  his  authority 
were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was  too  un- 
auspicious  and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it 
vras  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too 
aevere.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  com- 
missaries, encouraged  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and 
embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They 
aallied  forth  dally,  guarded  by  pikes  and  fire- 
locks, to  seize,  nominally,  for  the  public  service, 
but  really  for  themselves,  wool,  linen,  leather, 
tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe, 
every  cellar,  and  even  laid  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelates.} 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is 
to  be  so  called,  of  which  Berwiek  was  the  osten- 
sible head,  was  dissolved  by  the  return  of  Tyr^ 
oonnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of  their 
oountrymen,  implored  James  not  to  sulgect  so 
loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  vice- 
roy. Tyrconnel,  they  said,  was  old :  he  was  in- 
firm :  he  needed  much  sleep :  he  knew  nothing 
of  war :  he  was  dilatory :  he  was  partial :  he 
vras  rapacious:  he  was  distrusted  and  hated 
by  the  whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by 
him,  had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  had  com- 
pelled the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  retreat.  They  hoped  soon  to  take 
the  field  again,  thirty  thousand  strong;  and 
they  a(i(inred  their  King  to  send  them  some  cap- 
tain worthy  to  command  such  a  force.    Tyrcon- 
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nel  and  Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
the  delegates  as  mutineers,  demagogues,  trait- 
ors, and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell 
to  keep  Mount)oy  company  in  the  Bastile. 
James,  bewildered  by  these  erimlnations  and 
recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with 
characteristic  wisdom,  relieved  himself  from 
trouble  by  giving  all  l^e  quarrellers  ftur  words 
and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight 
out  in  Ireland.  Berwick  was  at  the  same  time 
recalled  to  France.{ 

Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by 
his  enemies,  wiUi  decent  respect.  Much  as  they 
hated  him,  they  could  not  question  the  validity 
of  his  commisnon ;  and,  though  they  still  main* 
tained  that  they  had  been  perfectly  Justified  in 
annulling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstifu* 
tional  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  they 
acknowledged  that,  when  he  was  present,  he 
was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether unprovided  with  the  means  of  conciliat- 
ing them.  He  brought  many  gracious  messages 
and  promises,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield, 
some  money  which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some 
clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than 
money.  The  new  gaihnents  were  not  indeed 
very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
out  at  elbows ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  com- 
mon men  whose  habiliments  would  have  been 
thought  suffident  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a 
more  prosperona  country.  Now,  at  length,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a 
pair  of  brogues.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also 
been  authorised  to  announce  that  he  diould  soon 
be  followed  by  several  ships,  laden  with  provi* 
sions  and  military  stores.  This  announcement 
was  meet  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long 
been  without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
stronger  than  water  to  drink.  || 

During  some  weeks  the  suppUee  were  impa^ 
tiently  expected.  At  last»  Tyrconnel  was  forced 
to  shut  himself  up :  for,  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  htm  clamouring 
for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton,  whiol^ 
half  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetables,  with- 
out salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the  army,  had 
become  scarce ;  and  the  common  men  were  on 
rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  promised  sails 
were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.^ 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint 
Ruth,  was  on  board  with  his  staff.  He  brought 
a  commission  which  appointed  him  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The  commission  did  - 
not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceregal  authori^ :  but  he  had 
been  assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should 
have  secret  instructions  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint  Ruth  was  assist* 
ed  by  another  general  officer  named  D'Usson. 
The  French  ships  brouj^t  some  arms,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  plent&ul  supply  of  com  and 
flour.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose ;  and  the 
Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent  devotion  in 
the  cathedral  of  Limerick.** 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  But  Saint  Ruth,  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  exerted  himself  strenu- 
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,  oasly  to  redeem  the  time  whieh  had  beeo  lost 
He  was  a  man  of  coarage,  aotnity  ami  resolu- 
tion, but  of  a  harsh  and  imperimis  nature.  In 
his  own  coontrj  he  was  oelebrated  as  the  most 
merciless  persecutor  that  had  erer  dragooned 
the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by 
English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Hangman ;  that,  at  Rome, 
the  Ytry  cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence 
of  his  cruelty ;  and  that  CTen  Queen  Christina, 
who  had  little  right  to  be  squeamish  about 
bloodshed,  ^ad  turned  away  ft'om  him  with 
loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  command  in 
SaToy.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French 
service  had  formed  part  of  his  army,  and  had 
behaved  extremely  well.  It  was  therefore  sup- 
posed that  ho  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  manag- 
ing Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  well  dad,  well  armed  and  well 
drilled  Irish,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and 
the  ragged  marauders  whom  he  found  swarming 
in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  the  discipline  of  French  camps 
and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that, 
in  the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a 
regiment  of  infastry  meant  a  mob  of  people  as 
naked,  as  dirty  and  as  disorderly  as  the  beg- 
gars, whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill  con- 
cealed contempt,  however,  he  addressed  himself 
Tigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  these 
strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and  night  in  the 
saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  from  Lime- 
rick to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Rea,  and  Arom  Lough  Rea 
back  to  Limerick.*  , 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir 
himself:  for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
learned  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale,  all 
was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  force  was  collected,  before  the  dose  of 
May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar.  Gin- 
kell  commanded  In  chief.  He  had  under  him 
the  two  best  officers,  after  Marlborough,  of 
whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talmash  and 
Mackny.  The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  heredi- 
tary chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  "of 
the  brare  Caillemot,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
mojor  general.  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby, 
though  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down 
from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  seal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the 
money  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not 
been  spared.  The  uniformB  were  new :  the  ranks 
wero  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artil- 
lery was  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Ireland,  f 

On  the  siith  of  June  Ginkell  moved  his  head 
quarters  from  Mullingar.  On  the  seventh  he 
reached  BaUymore.    At  Ballymore,  on  a  penin- 
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sula  almost  surrounded  by  something  betveai 
swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortKflg, 
which  had  recently  been  fortified  under  San- 
field's  direction,  and  which  was  defended  by 
above  a  thousand  men.  The  English  guns  were 
instantly  planted.  In  a  few  boors  the  beaegen 
had  tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  nn* 
ning  like  rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another. 
The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  li&- 
guage,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  aad  ob- 
tained it.  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off 
to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the  conquerors  hiii 
fallen.t 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reeonstractiB| 
the  defences  of  Ballymore.  This  work  hti 
scarcely  been  performed  when  he  was  joined  bj 
the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  commaLnd  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Wirtemburg.  The  who1«  array  tbea 
moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  ef 
June,  icppeared  before  the  walls  of  Athlone.) 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  most  important  place  in  the  island. 
Rosen,  who  understood  war  well,  bad  alvsTi 
maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishiy 
would,  with  most  adrantage,  make  a  stud 
against  tbe  Englishry.JI  The  town,  which  ini 
surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  is 
Leinster  and  partly  in  Gonnaught  The  EngUsk 
quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  once  con- 
sisted of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had 
been  burned  by  the  Irish  some  months  before, 
and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The  Celtic  qmv- 
ter,  which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and  meas- 
ly built.^  The  Shannon,  which  is  the  boundaiy 
of  the  two  provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  is 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  lar]ge 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaagbt 
side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by  King  J(£b, 
towered  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  ex- 
tended twp  hundred  feet  along  the  rirer.  Fifty 
or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  nanev 
ford.** 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  Eng- 
lish placed  their  cannon.  On  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth  the  firing  began.  At  fire  in  tbe 
afternoon  an  assault  was  made.  A  brave  Preadi 
refugee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first 
to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  boi 
countrymen  to  the  onset  with  his  latent  breatL 
Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry 
of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of  hii 
utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies. 
The  example  was  not  lost  The  grenades  fell 
thick.  The  assailants  mounted  by  hundreds. 
The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards  the  bridge. 
There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow 
passage,  and  others  were  forced  over  the  para* 
pets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among  the 
mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  Ginkell  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  English  quarto*  of 
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AtUoiie;  and  iUs  sncoess  had  cost  him  only 
twenty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded.* 

But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him 
ftiid  the  Irish  town  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely. 
The  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  a  f^w  resolute 
men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The  mHIs 
which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded ;  and 
it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle. 
That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the 
liver  was  fordable  was  defended  by  works, 
irhlch  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the 
mntmufd  of  a  powerfVil  party,  forced  Saint 
Buth  to  entrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Max- 
well had  come  back  from  France  a  more  un- 
popular man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went 
thither.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Ver- 
eaiUes,  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a 
few  days  before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.f 
On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  English  were 
busied  in  flingiog  up  batteries  along  the  Leinster 
bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  soon  after  dawn, 
the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued  all 
that  day  and  all  the  following  night  When 
morning  broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the 
eastlehad  been  beaten  down :  the  thatched  lanes 
of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes ;  and  one  of  the 
mills  had  been  burned  with  sixty  soldiers  who 
defended  it^ 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge 
resolutely.  During  several  days  there  was  sharp 
fighUng  hand  to  hand  in  the  strait  passage.  The 
assailants  gained  ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by 
inch.  The  courage  of  th e  garrison  was  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  speedv  snccour.  Saint  Ruth  had 
at  length  completed  his  preparations ;  and  the 
tidmgs  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced 
bim  to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  superior  in  number,  though  inferior  in 
more  important  elements  of  military  strength, 
to  the  army  of  Oinkell.  The  French  general 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  bridge  and  the 
ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the  autumnal 
rains  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily  accom- 

Smied  them  shonM  compel  the  enemy  to  retire. 
e  therefbre  contented  himself  with  sending 
snccessive  detachments  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son. The  immediate  conduct  of  the  defence  he 
•ntrusted  Ho  his  second  in  command,  IVUsson, 
and  fixed  his  own  head  quarters  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  He  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  BO  experienced  a  commander  as 
Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
■<  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to 
take  Athlone;  and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I 
lo8e^it."{ 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease. 
He  had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that 
he  had  not  the  full  authority  which  the  promises 
made  to  him  at  Saint  Qermains  had  entitled  him 
to  expect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the 
oamp.     His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had 
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perceptibly  increased  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who 
had  once  been  renowned  for  rigour  and  agility, 
now  tottered  f^m  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch, 
was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  waverinff 
movement  of  that- mind  which  had  once  pursued 
its  object  with  a  yehemence  restrained  neither 
by  fear  nor  hj  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor 
by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  both 
physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man 
clung  pertinaciously  to  power.  If  he  had  re- 
c^yed  private  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded  them.  He 
assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed 
himself  ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  su- 
preme chief,  and  affected  to  treat  Saint  Ruth 
as  a  lieutenant.  Soon  the  interference  of  the 
Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indignation  of  that 
powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long  hated 
him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by 
whioh  they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider 
him  as  entitled  to  their  obedience  in  tjie  field. 
Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  insults. 
He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes 
of  his  pavilion  should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fires, 
and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  common 
soldiers  against  the  French  general.  || 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint 
Ruth  agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sars- 
field.  Not  only  was  he  popular  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  also  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  bim 
resembled  the  devotion  of  the  I^mailite  murder- 
ers to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was 
known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had 
used  language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer 
so  high  in  rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness. 
*«The  King,''  this  man  had  said,  '<is  nothing  to 
me.  I  obey  Sarsfield.  Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to 
kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army;  'and  I  will  do 
it."  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honourable  a 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers.  But  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  might  not  unnaturally 
be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Sarsfield's 
honour  was  their  only  guarantee  against  mutiny 
and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  the  services 
of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  er 
were  used  with  Jealous  caution,  and  that,  if  ha 
ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  sneer  or  a  fW)wn.f 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end 
to  these  disputes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
Ginkell  called  a  council  of  war.  Forage  began 
to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their  way 
across  the  river  or  retreat.  The  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  bridge  seemed  almost  insuperable.  It  waa 


*'Acrlter  LyMnder,  panooe  ante  dice,  coram  pneftoto  oopl»> 
mm  illi  exprobraTerat  nendo  quid,  quod  in  aula  Byriara  In 
Qyprlonua  opprobrium  effutiviaae  dicebatur."  The  Ens- 
liah  tranalator  has,  by  omitting  the  moat  important  worda, 
and  by  naing  the  aorlat  instead  of  the  preterpluperftct 
tenae,  made  the  whole  paaaage  nnmranfng. 

X  fitorr'a  Con  tin  nation;  Macariie  KxHdIom;  Daniel  &fa^ 
neal  to  Sir  Arthur  Eawdon,  Jane  28, 1691,  in  the  Bawdon 

{London  flaiette,  Jnly  6,  1691 ;  Stery'a  Oontlnnation; 
Maearta)  Ifixcldinm ;  Light  to  fho  Blind. 
I  Maearto  Kxddlnm ;  Llj^ht  to  the  Blind. 
f  UA  9iJtmm,  tt.  MO;  Lift  of  William,  1702. 
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popoeed  to  try  the  ford.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  Talmash,  and  Bavigny  gaye  their  Toices 
in  farour  of  this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some 
miaglTings,  eonsented.* 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt' shonld  be 
made  that  yery  afternoon.  The  Iriah,  fancying 
that  the  EogUah  were  about  to  retreat,  kept 
gnard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garriaon  was 
Mling,  part  dosing.  D^Usson  was  at  table. 
Saint  Rath  was  in  his  tent^  writing  a  letter  to 
his  master  filled  with  charges  against  Tyroonnel. 
Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  each 
wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were  mus- 
tered on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  that  on 
that  day  year  they  had,  at  the  command  of  King 
VTilliam^  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally 
•oattered  among  these  picked  men ;  but  their 
alacrity  was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six 
battalions  were  in  readiness  to  support  the  at- 
tack. Mackay  commanded.  He  did  not  approTe 
ctf  the  plan ;  but  he  executed  it  as  sealously  and 
viergetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author 
of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and 
•everal  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no  part 
in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on 
•erring  tikat  day  as  prirate  Tolunteers ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  en- 
thusiasm among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  oQock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple 
«f  the  ohuroh  gave  the  signal.  Prince  Oeorge 
at  Hesse  Darmstadt^  and  OustaTus  Hamilton, 
the  brave  chief  of  the  Enniskilleners,  descended 
first  into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  grenadiers 
lifted  the  Ihike  of  Wirtemberg  on  their  shoulders, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  plumed  twenty  abreast 
ap  to  their  crayats  in  water.  The  stream  ran 
deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head 
of  the  eolumn  reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was 
the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Gonnaught 
■hore.  The  Ixish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one 
confused  Tolley  and  fled,  leaying  their  com- 
mander, Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors 
alambered  up  the  bank  oyer  the  remains  of  walls 
shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days,  Mackay 
heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they 
•tumbled  among  the  rubbish.  **  My  k^,"  cried 
the  stout'old  Puritan  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
**  you  are  brave  fellows ;  but  do  not  swear.  We 
haye  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness 
which  He  has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take 
His  name  in  vain.'*  The  yictory  was  complete. 
Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken  arches  of  the 
bridge  and  pontoons  laid  on  the  riyer,  without 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garri- 
son. With  the  loss  ttf  twelve  men  killed  and 
about  thirty  wounded  the  English  had,  in  a  few 
minutes,  forced  their  way  into  Gonnaughtf 

At  the  first  alarm  D'Ussoa  hastened  towards 
the  river ;  but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  tram- 
nled  down,  and  almost  killed  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp  in  such 
*a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
"Takenr*  cried  Saint  Buth,  hi  dismay.     «It 


^  Btoryi  Continuation ;  MaokaT'B  Memoin;  Bzaot  Joot^ 
nd ;  Diary  of  the  aiage  of  Atblone. 

t  Story'i  GontioQation ;  MaeariaB  BzeU.;  Burnet,  U.  78, 
T9;  London  QaK.,Jul]r6  (18),  1680;  rumeron  to  Louvoto, 
Jane  SO  (Jaly  10),  1000;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Atblone; 
Sxaot  Aeoount. 
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cannot  be.  A  town  taken,  aad  I  dose  by  m^ 
an  army  to  relieve  it!"  Cruelly  mortified,  h« 
struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  daws 
the  English  saw  fiur  off,  from  the  top  of  King 
Joim's  ruined  castle,  Uie  Irish  snny  moyisg 
through  the  dreary  region  which  separates  the 
Shannon  from  the  Suc£  Before  noon  the  rMi^ 
guard  had  disappeared.^ 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Geldo 
camp  had  been  distracted  by  fiictions.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  tSttit  m 
great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  bat 
crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  of 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  were  more  damoroas  ihaa 
ever.  He  and  his  creatures  had  brought  the 
kingdom  to  the  verge  of  perdition.  He  would 
meddle  with  what  he  did  not  understand.  Ho 
would  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who  were  reil 
soldiers.  He  would  entrust  the  most  importaot 
of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretched 
Maxwdl,  not  a  born  Irishman,  not  a  smcre  O 
tholic,  at  best  a  blunderer,  and  too  probably  s 
traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed,  had  left  la 
men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  Wheo  they 
had  applied  to  him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  hid 
asked  whether  th^  wanted  to  shoot  Isrka 
Just  before  the  attack  he  had  told  them  to  go 
to  their  supper  and  to  take  their  rest,  for  thit 
nothing  more  would  be  done  that  day.  When 
he  had  delivered  himself  u^  a  prisoner,  he  hod 
uttered  some  words  which  serased  to  iodieate  s 
previous  understanding  with  the  oonqueron. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant's  few  friends  told  a  veiy 
diifierent  story.  According  to  them,  Tyrooood 
and  Maxwell  had  sugigested  precautions  whioh 
would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  Thi 
French  Qeneral,  impatient  of  all  interfereoee, 
had  omitted  to  take  those  precautiona  Max- 
well had  been  rudely  told  that,  if  he  was  afhid, 
he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had 
done  his  duty  bravely.  He  had  stood  while  hli 
men  fled.  He  had  oonsequently  £sUen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  and  he  was  now,  in  hU 
absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  cap- 
tivity was  justly  imputable.  {  On  whieh  sdi 
the  truth  lay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  ef 
time,  to  pronounce.  Tlie  ery  against  Tyrcoo- 
nel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  lou^  that  he^ve 
way  and  sullenly  reUred  to  Limerick.  D'Ussoo, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  m- 
flicted  by  his  own  runaiiay  troops^  repured  to 
Oalway.n 

Saint  Buth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possemoB 
of  the  supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying 
the  chances  of  a  battle.  Most  of  the  iiish 
officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  were  of  i 
very  different  mind.  It  was,  th^  said,  not  t» 
be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wise 
course,  therefore,  evidently  was  to  cany  on  the 
war'  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  disciplined  and  the  undiscipUoed  sol- 
dier might  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  was  well 
known  that  raw  recruits  often  played  their  pert 


I  Tbe  ttoiT,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  tyreaavMi,  vu 
U  found  in  Uie  Maeute  Sxddinm,  sad  In  » letUr  vrittrt 
by  Vellx  O'Neill  to  the  Counten  of  Antrim  on  tb«  lotli  ff 
Jaly  leoi.  Tbe  letter  wee  found  on  tbe  ootpM  of  f^ 
O^NeiU  after  the  tettle  of  Agbrim.  It  It  priaU^  in  Um 
Rawdon  Papen.  Tbe  otber  etory  U  told  in  Barwia^ 
Hemoln  and  in  tbe  Light  to  tbe  BIbid. 
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well  in  a  tonj,  in  a  street  fight  or  in  th«  de^ 
fence  of  a  rampart;  but  that»  on  a  pitched 
field,  they  had  little  ohance  against  Teterans. 
<*  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the 
vails  of  Limerick  and  Galwaj.  Let  the  rest, 
together  with  our  horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  If  he  ad- 
vances into  Connaught,  let  us  oyerrun  Leinster. 
If  he  sits  down  before  Qalway,  which  may  well 
be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin, 
which  is  altogether  defenceless."'*^  Saint  Ruth 
might,  perhaps,  have  thought  this  adYice  good, 
if  his  judgment  had  not  been  bisissed  by  his 
paasions.  But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pain 
of  a  humiliating  defeat  In  sight  of  his  tent, 
the  English  had  passed  a  rapid  riyer,  an^  had 
stormed  a  strong  town.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that,  though  others  might  haye  been  to  blame, 
he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say 
the  least,  taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  ac* 
Gostomed  to  be  served  during  many  years  by 
commanders  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing to  chance  any  thing  which  could  be  made 
secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  that  his  general  had  not  expected 
the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  sudden  an  at- 
tack. The  Lord  Lieutenant  would,  of  course, 
represent  what  had  passed  in  ^e  most  unfa- 
vourable manner ;  and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant said  James  would  echo.  A  sharp  repri- 
mand, a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected. 
To  return  to  Versailles  a  culprit;  to  approach 
the  great  King  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  to  see 
him  shrug  his  shoulders,  knit  his  brow  and  turn 
his  back ;  to  be  sent,  far  from  courts  and  camps, 
to  languish  at  seme  dull  country  seat;  this  was 
too  much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet  this  might  well 
be  apprehended.  There  was  one  escape;  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Buth  pitched  his 
oamp  about  thirty  miles  from  Athlone  on  the 
road  to  Galway,  near  the  mined  castle  of  Agh- 
rim,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had 
hitherto  treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  con- 
temptuous severity.  But  now  that  he  bad  re- 
solved to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valour  of 
the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man. 
During  the  few  days  which  remained  to  him  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  ca- 
resses the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his 
command.!  He,  at  the  same  time,  adminis- 
tered to  his  troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most 
potent  kind.  He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catho- 
lic; and  it  is  probable  that  the  severity  with 
wrhich  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
oountry  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  ha- 
tred which  he  felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now 
tried  to  give  to  the  war  the  character  of  a  cru- 
sade. The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he 
employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers. 
The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious 
excitement.  In  every  regiment  priests  were 
praying,  preaching,  shrivisg,  holding  up  the 
Lost  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore  on 
the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon  their 
colours,  the  General  addressed  to  the  officers  an 
appeal  which  might  have  moved  the  most  lan- 
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guid  and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exerl . 
They  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  relig  . 
their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Unhappy  eve : 
too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reprc  i 
on  the  national  character.  Imh  soldien* 
was  every  where  mentioned  with  a  sneer. 
they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  tli 
country,  this  was  the  time  and  this  the  plac  i 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined 
bring  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  hi 
been  chosen  with  great  judgment.  His  an 
was  drawn  np  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  i 
almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  n 
the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  oul 
which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty  c< 
structed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having 
paired  the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  lefi 
garrison  there,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  £ 
unasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  ( 
rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  p( 
tion.  On  his  return  he  gave  orders  that  s 
munition  should  be  served  out,  that  every  m 
ket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for  acti 
and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  shot 
be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two 
giments  were  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  can 
the  rest,  unincumbered  by  baggage,  were 
march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  Engl 
were  on  the  way  to  Aghrim.    But  some  de 
was  occasioned  by  fk  thick  fog  which  hung 
noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck :  a  i 
ther  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  c 
lodging  the  Irish  from  some  outposts ;  and 
afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  the  two 
mies  at  length  confronted  each  other,  with : 
thing  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  betw< 
them.     The  English  and  their  allies  were  un 
twenty  thousand;  the  Irish  above  twenty-i 
thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with 
principal  officers.  Should  he  attack  instani 
or  wait  till  the  next  morning  ?  Mackay  was 
attacking  instantly ;  and  his  opinion  prevail 
At  five  the  battle  began.  The  BngUsh  foot, 
such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  treaehen 
and  uneven  ground,  made  their  way,  sink 
deep  in  mud  at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  woi 
But  those  works  were  defended  with  a  resolut 
such  as  extorted  some  words  of  ungracious 
logy  even  from  men  who  entertained  the  stroi 
est  pn^udioes  against  th^  Celtic  race.  2  Ag 
and  again  the  assailants  were  driven  ba 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  strugi 
Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across 
morass:  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  for 
the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  las 
two  hours :  the  evening  was  closing  in ;  and  a 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Iri 
Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat  The  ho; 
of  Saint  Ruth  rose  high.  **  The  day  is  ours, 
boys,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  *^ 
will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of  D 
lin."  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  tu 
Mackay  and  Ruvigny,  with  the  English  i 
Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  In  passing 
bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could  scar 
ly  ride  abreast.    Saint  Ruth  at  first  laugl 

thoj  bad  bMn  aoeuftomMl  to  do,"  says  Bornet.  **  I 
behaved  theiiiMlTM  like  men  of  asothet  nation,'*  i 
StoiT.  «Tbe  Irinh  were  noTer  known  to  fight  with  n 
rtf  orattaoi"  nja  the  London  Qaaette. 
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When  h«  saw  the  Bines,  in  Bingle  file,  Btrtig:glh)g 
through  the  morass,  under  a  fire  which  erery 
moment  laid  some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on 
the  earth.  **  What  do  they  mean?'*  he  asked  ; 
end  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity  to  see  such 
fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
"Let  them  cross,  howerer,"  he  said.  "The 
more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill.*'  But 
soon  he  saw  them  laying  hurdles  on  the  qnag- 
Ihiire.  A  broader  and  ^er  path  was  formed; 
squadron  after  squadron  reached  firm  ground : 
the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned. 
The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue 
when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those 
who  were  about  him  thoight  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  his  fate  known.  His  corpse 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the  field, 
•nd  laid,  with  all  secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancien|  monastery  of 
Loughrea.  Till  the  fight  was  oxer  neither  army 
was  aware  that  he  was  no  more.  To  conceal 
his  death  from  the  private  soldiers  might  per> 
haps  haTe  been  prudent  To  conceal  it  from  his 
lieutenants  was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  bat- 
tle had  arrived;  and  there  was  none  to  give  di- 
rection. Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the  re- 
serve. But  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by 
Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir  without  orders ;  and  no 
orders  came.  Mackay  and  Rurigny  with  their 
horse  charged  the  Irish  in  fiank.  Talmash  and 
his  foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  fV-ont  with 
dogged  determination.  The  breastwork  was 
carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting,  retreated  fk'om 
inolosure  to  inclosure.  But,  as  inclosure  after 
inclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts  became  fkinter 
•sd  fainter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled. 
Then  followed  a  hoirible  carnage.  The  con- 
querors were  in  a  savage  mood.  For  a  report 
had  been  spread  among  them  that,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English  captives 
who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put 
to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  greater  than 
in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the 
coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by 
»  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  es- 
caped. The  obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a 
fsw  squadrons  which  still  remained  unbroken, 
to  cover  the  retreat.  Of  the  conquerors  six 
hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand 
wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of 
battle.  On  the  following  day  they  buried  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  then  marched  west- 
ward. The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,  a 
strange  and  ghastly  spectacle.  Four  thousand 
Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another.  'But  the 
slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of 
battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  ns  that,  Arom 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked 


*  Bimy*M  Continuation ;  London  Ouetta,  July  20  fSS), 
1611;  M^molrM  de  Berwick;  Lift  of  Jameii,  11.  456;  Bur> 
Bet,  IL  79;  Mncarin  Ezddiam:  Llffht  to  the  Blind;  Lettwr 
from  the  Enftlioh  CMDp  to  Sir  Arthur  Rewdon,  In  the  Raw- 
d^n  Papers;  HUtorj  of  William  the  Third,  1702. 

The  narratlTcs  to  which  I  have  referred  ditfcr  Tery 
Vtdelj  from  each  other.  Nor  can  the  difference  be  aeerlbed 
totely  or  chiefly  to  pertiallty.  For  no  two  narratlvee  differ 
man  widely  than  that  which  will  hefl>and  in  the  UA  of 


bodies  of  the  slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  s&id, 
like  an  immense  pasture  covered  by  fiocks  of 
sheep.  As  usual,  different  estimates  were 
formed  even  by  eyewitnesses.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  fell 
was  not  less  than  sOTen  thousand.  Soon  a  mul- 
titude of  dogs  eame  to  feast  on  the  carnage. 
These  beasts  becAne  so  fierce,  and  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  human  fiesh,  that  it  was  long 
dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  otherwise 
than  in  companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appear- 
ance  of  an  army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crovd" 
ing  home  fh>m  a  fair  after  a  faction  fight.  One 
great  stream  of  fugitiyes  ran  towards  Galwaj, 
another  towards  Limerick.  The  roads  to  both 
cities  were  covered  with  weapons  which  had 
been  fiung  away.  Oinkell  offered  sixpence  for 
every  musket  In  a  short  time  so  many  waggon 
loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced  the  price 
to  twopence ;  and  still  great  numbers  of  mus- 
kets came  in.f 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galwsy. 
D*Usson  was  there,  and  had  under  him  seven 
regiments,  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim 
and  utterly  disorganized  and  disheartened.  The 
last  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  Romaii 
Catholic  inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O'Doa- 
nel,  the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race,  would 
come  to  the  rescue.  But  Baldearg  0' Donne! 
was  not  duped  by  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  re- 
mained any  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Englishry  and  the  Irishry,  he  bad 
stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had 
remained  at  a  safe  distance,  with  his  tnmaitn- 
ary  army ;  and,  a^  soon  as  he  had  learned  thtt 
his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he  fled, 
plundering  and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the 
mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell 
offers  of  submission  and  serriee.  Ginkell  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  formi- 
dable band  of  marauders,  and  of  turning  to 
good  account  the  influence  which  the  name  of 
a  CelUo  dynasty  still  exercised  over  the  Celtic 
race.  The  negotiation  however  was  not  with- 
out difficulties.  The  wandering  adventurer  at 
first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the 
love  of  a  whole  people,  and  his  pretensions  to 
regal  dignity,  for  a  pennon  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his 
followers  to  him  was  not  altogether  broken. 
Some  enthusiasts  from  Ulster  were  willing  to 
fight  under  the  0*Donnel  against  their  own  Ub- 
guage  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  small 
body  of  these  devoted  adherents  he  joined  a 
division  of  the  English  army,  and  on  several 
occasions  did  useful  service  to  William.  J 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  he 
expected  fh)m  the  hero  whose  advent  had  beea 
foretold  by  so  many  seers,  the  Irish  who  weit 
shut  up  in  Galway  lost  all  heart  B'Usson  had 
returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  summons  of 
the  besiegers :  but  he  soon  saw  that  resistance 


JameR,  and  that  whioh  wUl  he  ibond  in  the  memolz*  of 

hia  ron. 
In  conieqnenoe,  I  mippoee,  of  the  fell  of  Saint  Roth,  and 

of  the  abMnee  of  D^Uaeon,  there  is  at  the  French  War  Of 

floe  DodeiHENtteh  oontainltiga  detailed  aooonntof  the  battle, 
t  Story'n  Oontlnnation.  ^ 

t  Story's  Oontinnatton;   Kacartn  Sxeldinn;    Lift  ff 

Jame^  li.  464;  London  Qacette.  July  30  (Ang.  IT),  lOl; 
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waa  impossible,  ftod  made  haste  to  oapitulate. 
The  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire  to  Limerick 
with  the  hoDoara  of  war.  A  fall  amnesty  for 
past  offences  waa  granted  to  the  citizens ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that,  within  the  walls,  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests  should  be  allowed  to  per- 
form In  private  the  rites  of  their  religion.  On 
these  terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Gin- 
kell  was  received  with  profound  respect  bj  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  was  complimented  in 
a  set  speech  by  the  Recorder.  D'Usson,  with 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched 
unmolested  to  Limerick,* 

At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  Tan- 
qiushed  race,  the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was 
supreme.  There  was  now  no  general  who  could 
pretend  that  his  commission  made  him  indepen- 
dent of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  nor  waa  the  Loi*d 
liieutenant  now  so  unpopular  as  he  had  been  a 
fortnight  earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had 
been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.    No  part  of  that 

g'eat  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Viceroy, 
is  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the 
chanoes  of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could  with 
some  plausibility  assert  that  the  neglect  of  his 
counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  f 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending 
Limerick,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  sent 
out  parties  to  bring  in  provisions.  The  country, 
many  miles  round,  was  swept  bare  by  these  de- 
tachments, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls. 
There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported 
from  France.  The  infantry  assembled  at  Lime- 
rick were  about  fifteen  Uiousand  men.  The 
Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thou- 
aand  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  be- 
tween their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained 
by  means  of  abridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge, 
which  was  protected  by  a  fort  These  means 
of  defence  were  not  contemptible.  But  the  fall 
of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave 
Scotch  officer  named  T^'auchop,  cherished  a 
hope  that  the  triumphant  progress  of  Ginkell 
might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  from  which 
William  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  foi;ced 
to  retreat.  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loiidly 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  capitulat- 
ing.. Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark  and 
crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
vith  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was  inter- 
cepted; and  he  was  put  under  arrest:  but 
many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with  him 
in  thinkiDg  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  con- 
test. Tyrconnel  himself  was  convinced  that  aU 
was  lost.  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be 
able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive 
firom  St.  Germains  permission  to  treat  He 
wrote  to  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed, 
with  some  difficulty,  on  his  desponding  country- 
men to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  ca- 
pitulate till  an  answer  from  James  should 
arrive:  J 


^  8t0ffT*a  ContiniiaUon;  Mftcuto  Exddluni;  Lift  of 
JttsnM,  11.  459 ;  London  Oazotte,  July  90  (Aug.  3),  IWl. 

t  He  held  this  lansnage  In  a  Letter  to  Loul«  XIT.,  detefl 
tb«  5  Clfith)  of  August.  This  letter,  written  In  a  band  which 
It  ia  not  easy  to  decipher,  is  In  the  Vrench  UTar  Office. 
Ibcarlse  Exddlnm :  Light  to  the  Blind. 

t  Macarte  Ezcidlam ;  Life  of  James,  U.  491, 4«2. 

I  MacariA  Sxcidiom;  Ut»  of  James,  fL  m,  462;  Loa- 


A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  adminls* 
tered,  Tyrconnel  was  no  more.  On  the  eleventh 
of  August  he  dined  with  P'Usson.  The  parly 
was  gay.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed  to  have 
thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed  down  his 
body  and  mind:  he  drank:  he  jested:  he  was 
again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revel- 
led with  Gramroont  Soon  after  he  had  risen 
from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived  him 
of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  ha 
breathed  his  last  The  wasted  remains  of  that 
form  which  had  once  been  a  model  for  statuaries 
were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral: 
but  no  inscription,  no  jtradition,  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  spot{ 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  more, 
Plowden,  who  had  superintended  the  Irish  finan- 
ces while  there  were  any  Irish  finances  to  super- 
intend, produced  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed  Plow- 
den himself,  Fitton  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices 
in  the  event  of  Tyrconnel's  death.  There  was 
much  murmuring  when  the  names  were  made 
known.  For  both  Plowden  and  Fitton  were 
Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  nullity.  For  11  was  accompanied  by 
instructions  which  forbaae  the  Lords  Justices 
to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and* 
within  the  narrow  space  to  which  the  dominions 
of  James  were  now  redu(fed,  war  was  the  only 
business.  The  government  Was,  therefore,  really 
in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and  Sarsfield.]] 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  diea,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  English  army  came  within^ 
sight  of  Limerick.  Ginkell  encamped  on  the 
same  ground  which  William  had  occupied  twelve 
months  before.  The  batteries,  on  which  were 
planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  dificrcnt  from 
those  which  William  had  been  forced  to  use, 
played  day  and  night;  and  soon  roofs  were 
blaiing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  comer  of 
the  city.  Whole  .streets  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Meanwhile  several  English  ships  of  war  came 
up  the  Shannon  and  anchored  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  city-Tf. 

Still  the  place  held  out ;  the  garrison  was.  In 
numerical  strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieg- 
ing army;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that 
the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoe- 
tial  rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the  Eng^ 
lish  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a 
bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
fortifications  was  more  important,  and  no  point 
seemed  to  be  more  secure,  than  the  Thomond 
Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  banlf  of  the  Shannon, 
The  Dutch  general's  plan  was  to  separate  the 
infantry  within  the  ramparts  from  the  cavalry 
without;  and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great 
skill,  vigour,  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of 
tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion 
fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show 
of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the  quarters 
of  the  Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained 
bat  ill  on  this  day  the  reputation  which  they 


don  Qasette,  Aug.  81, 1691 ;  Light  to  the  Blind;  DTieon 
and  Ten6  to  Barbeelettx,  Aug.  13  (S3). 

g  Story'i  Continuation ;  D'Uanon  and  Twf^  to  Barh** 
sieax,  lag.  15  (25),  1691,  An  unpubliohed  letter  from 
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had  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed,  <hat  reputa- 
tion had  been  purchased  by  the  almoat  entire 
destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Recruits  had 
been  without  much  difficulty  found.  But  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  ezceUent  soldiers  iras 
not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  was  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fled  into 
the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before  them  as 
many  cattle  as  could  be  collected  in  that  moment 
of  panic,  retired  to  the  hills.  l|Iuch  beef, 
brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  magazines; 
and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  co- 
vered with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the 
fagitives  had  thrown  aitty.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
eamp.  But  Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained.  Be  was  bent 
on  cutting  off  all  communication  between  Lime- 
rick and  the  county  of  Glare.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head 
of  several  regiments,  and  attacked  tha  fort 
Which  protected  the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a 
short  time  the  fort  was  stormed.  The  soldiers 
who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
city.  The  Town  Migor,  a  Frefich  officer,  who 
commanded  at  the  Thomond  Gate,  afraid  that 
the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fugitives, 
ordered  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  near- 
est to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many  of  the 
Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished 
there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.  But  the 
conquerors  were  mad  with  rage  :  their  cruelty 
could  not  be  immediately  restrained ;  and  no 
prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of  corpses 
rose  above  the  parapets.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped 
into  Limerick,  t 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  gene- 
ral mutiny  in  the  besiesed  city.  The  Irish 
elamoured  for  the  blood  of  the*  Town  Major  who 
had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  their  fiying  countrymen.  His  superiors 
were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  a  court  martial.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  in  the  act  of  clos- 
ing the  Thomond  Qate,  and  was  saved  by  a  soU 
dier's  death  from  the  ftiry  of  the  multitude.! 
The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and 
importunate  that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it 
B'lJsson  informed  his  government  that  the  fight 
at  the  bridge  had  so  effectually  cowed  the  spirit 
of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.]  Some  exception  may  per- 
haps be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'0sson :  for 
undoubtedly  he,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had 
held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary 
of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  see  Paris 
again.  But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had 
lost  heart    Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had  been 


•  Story'i  Oontbraation;  London  QM6tt«,  8^>t.  28,  lOBl ; 
Uft  of  James,  tt.  468;  DIanr  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick, 
1802;  Lii,'ht  to  the  Bltiul.  In  the  account  of  the  fiege 
Whtch  Is  amooic  the  arehiTee  of  the  French  War  Offiee,  It  te 
Mdd  that  the  Irlah  oavalry  behaTed  wone  thaa  the  toftoi- 
try. 

t  Story's  GontinnatioD;  MneaxiaBBzddlQm;  B.  Douglas 
to  Sir  A.  Rawdon,  Sept.  28, 1601,  in  the  Bawdon  Papers; 
London  Gasette,  Oetober  8 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  ef  I^nw- 
Tidt;  Light  to  the  Blind;  Aeooant  of  the  Siege  of  Lime- 
ikk  In  tho  arehiTss  of  the  Vx«neh  War  Offlee. 

The  accoant  of  this  affair  in  the  Life  of  James,  U.  404^ 
descrres  to  be  noticed  merely  ihr  Its  pre-eminent  ahrar- 
dlty.  The  writer  tolls  ns  that  seren  hundred  of  the  Irish 
out  some  time  agahut  a  nuoh  laiger  Ibroe^  and 


dlty. 
held 


for  stubborn  resistance.  Fe  was  now  not  only 
willing,  but  impatient  to  treat.  ||  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  city  was  doomed.  There  iras  do 
hope  of  sncconr,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  CTcry 
part  of  Ireland  the  Bazons  had  set  their  feet  on 
the  necks  of  the  natives.  Sligo  had  fallen. 
Even  thoee  wild  islands  which  intercept  the 
huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of  Gal* 
way  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  William. 
The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest  and 
most  ungOTcmable  part  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, had  held  out  long,  but  had  at  length 
been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and 
mountains.T[  A  French  fleet,  if  a  Frencli  fleet 
were  now  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Munster, 
would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  guarded 
by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provisioDS 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If 
the  siege  were  prolonged,  the  town  woaM,  in 
all  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by 
force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Ginkell  aboald 
enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored 
by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate 
his  own  terms,  what  could  be  expected  bnt  a 
tyranny  more  inexorably  severe  than  that  of 
Cromwell  ?  "Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  try 
what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  th« 
victors  had  still  something  to  fear  from  the  rage 
and  despair  of  the  vanquished ;  while  the  last 
Irish  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  re- 
sistance behind  the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fop- 
tress? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the 
fight  at  the  Thomond  Gate,  the  drums  of  Lime- 
rick beat  a  parley ;  and  Wauchop,  from  one  tit 
the  towers,  hailed  the  besiegers,  and  requested 
Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  interview.    The 
brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on  accoant 
of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brava 
Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and 
conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect.**    Ginkell^  to  whom  Ruvigny  reported 
what  had  pass^,  willingly  consented  to  an 
armistice.     For,  constant  as  his  success  had 
been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure.    The  chances 
were  greatly  on  his  side.    Tet  it  was  possible 
that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city  might  fail,  as 
a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  months  be- 
fore.'* If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a 
blockade,  it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
which  had  been  Altai  to  the  army  of  Schombei^ 
which  had  compelled  William  to  retreat^  and 
which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  agaiosi  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Marlborou|^,  might  soon 
avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim.     The  rsins  had 
lately  been  heavy.     The  whole  plun  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnaztt  water. 
It  might  be  neceasaxy  to  move  the  troops  to  a 
healthier  tituation  than  the  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 


warmly  prakes  their  heroisai.  He  did  nat  knoMr,  or  dii 
not  chooM  to  mention,  one  flust  whieb  Is  essential  to  tha 
right  understanding  of  the  story ;  namely,  that  these 
sevatt  hnndred  men  were  inn  fint.  That  a  garrison  sbonH 
defend  a  fort  during  a  fev  hours  agahist  snperior  anmbsn 
is  sorely  not  strange.  ForU  are  bnUt  baoaosa  tliaj  can  bs 
defended  by  few  aninst  many. 

X  Aeooant  of  tfaeSiege  of  Lbneriek  la  tfaeaaddwoftiis 
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thftn  tliat  of  tents.  The  enemy  would  be  safe 
till  the  spring.  In  the  spring  a  French  anny 
might  land  in  Ireland :  the  natiyes  might  again 
rise  in  arms  tnsm  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the 
war,  which  was  now  all  bnt  eztinguishedy  might 
hlaie  forth  fieioer  than  OTor. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a 
idncere  desire' on  both  sides  to  pnt  an  end  to 
the  contest.  The  chieli  of  the  Irish  army  held 
MTeral  consultationB  at  which  some  Boman 
Gathoiio  prelates  and  some  eminent  lawyers 
were  in-rited  to  assist.  A  preliminary  question, 
which  perplexed  tender  consciencee,  was  snb- 
mittcd  to  the  Bishops.  The  late  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison to  swear  that  they  would  not  surrender 
Limerick  till  they  should  receive  an  answer  to 
the  letter  in  which  their  situation  had  been  ex- 
plained to  James.  The  Bishops  thought  that 
the  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  had  been 
tahen  at  a  time  when  the  communieations  with 
France  were  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  answer  of  James  would  arriTe  within  three 
weeks.  More  than  twice  that  time  had  elapsed. 
Erery  avenue  leading  to  the  eity  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty's  faithfol 
subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  become  im- 
possible for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them, 
had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be 
demanded.  A  paper,  containing  propositions 
which  statesmen  of  our  age  will  think  reason- 
able, but  which  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers.  What  was  asked  was  that  all 
QdSenees  should  be  covered  with  oblivion,  that 
perfect  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed 
to  the  native  population,  that  every  parish  should 
have  its  priest,  and  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
■hould  be  capable  of  holding  all  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  exgoying  all  municipal 
privileges.! 

Ginkell  knew  littie  of  the  laws  and  feelings 
of  the  English ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons 
who  were  competent  to  direct  him.    They  had 
a  week  before  prevented  him  from  breaking  a 
Rappfuree  on  the  wheel ;  and  they  now  suggest- 
ed an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy. 
**  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Ginkell;  «I  am 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms : 
but  I  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  incon- 
■iatent  with  that  constitution ;  and  therefore  I 
oannot  irith  honour  consent."    He  immediately 
crdei^d  a  new  battery  to  be  thrown  up,  and 
guns  and  mortars  to  be  planted  on  it.    But  his 
preparations  were  speeiHIy  interrupted  by  an- 
other message  from  the  city.    The  Irish  begged 
that,  since  he  ooold  not  grant  what  they  had 
dem^xided,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  willing 
to'  grant.     He  called  his  advisers  round  him, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper 
oont&iaing  the  heads  of  a  trcfaty,  such  as  he 
hud  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  whioh 
he  served  would  approve.    VfhnX  he  offered  was 
indeed  much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired, 
but  was  quite  as  much  as,  when  they  considered 
their  situation  and  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation,  they  could  expect    They  speedily  no- 
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tifled  their  assent  It  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  cessation  of  arms,  not  only  by  land, 
but  in  the  ports  and  bays  of  Munster,  and  thai 
a  fleet  of  French  transports  should  be  suffered 
to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and  to  depart 
in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  deferred 
till  the  Lords  Justices,  whorenresented^Villiam 
at  Dublin,  should  arrive  at  Ginkell's  quarters. 
But  there  was  during  some  days  a  relaxation  of 
militaiy  vigilance  on  both  sides.  Frisonert 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two 
armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  Eng- 
lish officers  rambled  into  the  town.  The  Irish 
officers  dined  in  the  ca||^.  Anecdotes  of  what 
passed  at  the  friendly  meetings  of  these  men, 
who  had  so  lately  been  mort^  enemies,  were 
widely  circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was 
repeated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  "  Has  not 
this  last  campMgn,"  said  Sarsfield  to  some  Eng- 
lish officers,  **  raised  your  opinion  of  Irish 
soldiers  T"  **  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered 
an  Englishman,  *<  we  think  of  them  much  aa 
we  always  did.'*  **  However  meanly  you  may 
think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfield,  "change  Kings 
with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck  with 
you  again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
day  on  which  he  had  seen  the  two  Sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  two  great  armies,  WUUam  foremost 
in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  thA 
flightj 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter 
arrived  at  the  English  headquarters.  On  tha 
second  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  discuss- 
ed at  great  length  and  definitively  settled.  On 
the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  The  former  was  subscribed  only  by  the 
generals  on  both  sides.  The  Lords  Justices  set 
their  names  to  the  latter.  { 

By  the  militsTy  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  conveyed 
thitiier,  and  should,  in  the  meantime,  remain 
under  the  command  of  their  own  generals.  Gin- 
kell undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  and  repass  freely  between 
Britanny  and  Munster.  Part  of  Limerick  was 
to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  Endish. 
But  the  island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refused 
to  grant  It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Roman 
Catiiolics  of  Ireland  should  be  competent  to 
hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  Bui 
they  obtained  a  promised  that  they  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who 
should  submit  to  the  government  and  notify 
their  submission  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were  to 
retain  their  property ;  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  exercise  any  profession  whioh  they  had  exef^ 
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oised  before  the  troubles }  they  were  not  to  be 
pimlshed  for  any  trenson,  felony,  or  misdemean* 
our  committed  since  the  accession  of  the  late 
King ;  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  any  act  of  spoliation  or  out- 
rage which  they  might  have  committed  during 
the  thr«e  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more 
than  the  Lords  Justices  were  constitutionally 
eompetent  to  grant.  It  was  therefore  added 
that  the  government  would  use  its  utmost  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  ratification 
of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been 
iigned,  the  English  entyed  the  city,  and  occu- 
pied one  quarter  of  it  A  narrow,  but  deep 
branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them  from 
the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  posnesaion  of 
the  Irish.f 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed 
likely  to  produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sars- 
fteld  had  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  France,  and  was  naturally  desirous  to 
oarry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of 
troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
Army  of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally  un- 
willing to  send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed 
to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his 
purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had 
violated  it  Sarsficld  was  accused  of  putting 
one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing  to 

SO  to  the  Continent  Oinkell,  greatly  eicited, 
eclared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play 
tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  cannonade.  Sarsleld  came  to  the  English 
eamp,  and  tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
The  altercation  was  sharp.  **  I  submit,"  said 
Sarsfield,  at  last ;  '*  I  am  in  your  power.'*  **  Hot 
at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Qiukell ;  **  go  back  and 
do  your  worst"  The  imprisoned  officer  was 
liberated;  a  sanguinary  contest  was  averted; 
and  the  two  commanders  contented  themselves 
with  a  war  of  words. |  Ginkell  put  forth  pro- 
damations  assuring  the  Irish  that,  if  they  would 
live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be 
protected  and  favoured,  and  that  if  they  prefer- 
red a  military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  into 
the  service  of  King  William.  It  was  added  that 
no  man,  who  chose  to  reject  this  gracious  invita- 
tion and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  mustexpeot 
ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield 
and  Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the 
other  side.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs,  they 
aaid,  was  doubtless  gloomy;  but  there  was 
bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment 
would  be  short  The  return  would  be  triumph- 
ant. 'Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade 
England.  In  such  an  invasion  the  Irish  troops, 
if  only  they  remained  unbroken,  would  assuredly 
bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  meantime  it  was  far 
better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  country,  under  the  parental  care  of 
their  own  rightful  King,  than  to  trust  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  would  probably  send  them  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally 
the  Emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 

*  Th«  trtlcles  of  the  dTil  treaty  have  often  been  re- 
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The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholie  clergy  vu 
called  in.  On  the  day  on  which  those  vho  hid 
made  np  their  minds  to  go  to  FrsDce  woe  re- 
quired to  announce  their  detennination,  ths 
priests  were  indefatigable  in  exbortlDg.  At  the 
head  of  every  regiment  a  aenuon  was  preached 
on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  oause  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger 4>f  conMrtisg 
with  unbelievers.}  Whoever,  it  was  said,  ehonld 
enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  U 
the  peril  of  his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  thst, 
after  the  peroration,  a  plentiflodallowaoeeof  bru- 
dy  was  served  out  *o  the  andienoe^  and  thst,  when 
the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pro- 
nounced a  benediction.  Thiu  duly  prepared  bj 
physical  and  moral  atimulants,  the  garrison,  cod- 
sisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  In&atiy,  nu 
drawn  up  in  the  vaat  meadow  which  lay  on  tke 
Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  cf 
Ginkeirs  proclamation  were  profusely  scsttend 
about;  and  English  officers  went  through  tbi 
ranks  imploring  the  men  not  to  ruin  themsclvea, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages  irhid 
the  soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At  length 
the  decisive  moment  came.  The  troops  vere 
ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those  who  wiabid 
to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  it 
a  particular  spot.  All  who  paased  that  spot  wen 
to  be  considered  as  having  made  their  choice  for 
France,  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  ad^ 
Porter,  Coningsby  and  GtnkeU  on  the  othcs, 
looked  on  wiUi  painiul  anxiety.  P'Usson  isd 
his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  hi  tbi 
spectacle,  found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gnr 
vity.  The  confusion,  the  clamour,  the  groteaqm 
appearance  of  an  army  in  which  there  ooold 
scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  psntalooDi, 
a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a 
contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appesniioi 
of  their  master's  troops,  that  they  amused  them- 
selves by  wondering  what  the  Parisiaos  voold 
say  to  see  such  a  force  muatered  on  the  plsifi  U 
Qrenelle.|| 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Koysl  regi- 
ment, fourteen  hundred  strong.  All  but  sens 
went  beyond  the  fatal  point  Ginkell's  eounte- 
nance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  A 
was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next  regi- 
ment, which  consisted  of  natives  of  Ulster,  ton 
off  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstaodiog 
the  community  of  blood,  language  and  religion, 
an  antipathy  between  the  Gelta  of  Ulster  isd 
those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  uor  i<  it 
improbable  that  the  example  and  infliesce  of 
Boidesrg  0*Ponnel  may  have  had  some  effect  os 
the  people  of  the  land  which  hie  forefathers  bid 
ruled.f  la  most  of  the  regiments  there  ms  i 
division  of  opinion;  but  a  great  miO^"^^  ^ 
dared  for  Fraooe.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of 
those  who  turned  off«  He  wae  rewarded  for  his 
desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  vitk 
a  grant  of  the  large  estate  of  his  elder  brother 
Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Jsmei, 
with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  yetf 
firom  the  Crown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.     After  liviag  is 
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iretltli,  fuxory  and  infkmy,  duriiig  a  quarter  of 
a  eentory,  Henry  Luttrell  waa  murdered  wbila 
going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan  obair ;  and 
tiie  Irish  House  of  Gommons  declared  that  there 
iras  reason  to  suepeot  that  lie  had  ftdlen  by  the 
rerenge  of  the  Papists.*  Eighty  years  after  his 
death  his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieces  with 
a  pickaxe.f  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he  was 
the  object  descended  to  bis  son  and  to  his  grand* 
$on ;  and,  Unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character 
either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to 
mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell 
ezoited.J 

When  th«  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was 
found  that  about  a  thoosa'hd  men  had  agreed  to 
enter  into  WHKam's  service.  About  two  thou- 
sand accepted  passes  from  Oinkell,  and  went 
quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  returned 
with  Barsfleld  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after 
the  garrison  had  passed  in  review,  the  horse, 
who  were  encamped  some  miles  fVom  the  town, 
were  required  to  make  their  choice;  and  most 
of  them  volunteered  for  France.} 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained 
with  him  as  Under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to 
go  abroad;  and,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to 
retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  within  the 
ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and 
strongly  guarded.  Oinkell,  though  in  his  vexa- 
tion he  muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  feH 
that  he  could  not  Justifiably  interfere.  But  the 
precautions  of  the  Irish  general  were  far  from 
being  completely  successful.  It  was  by  no  means 
Atrange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne, 
with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be 
ready  to  promise  whatever  his  priests  reouired: 
neither  was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off 
his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were  no  longer 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should  feel  painful  mis* 
givings.  He  had  bound  himself  to  go  into  exile, 
perhaps  for  lifb,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse  of 
waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  vrith  mys- 
terious terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he 
waa  to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and 
potatoe  ground,  and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his  home.  He  was 
never  again  to  see  the  fhmfliar  fkces  round  the 
tarf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of  the 
old  Celtic  songs  The  ooean  was  to  roll  be- 
tween him  and  the  dwelling  of  his  greyheaded 
parents,  and  his  blooming  sweetheart.  There 
were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of 
such  a  separation,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  gates,  sprang 
into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however, 
wae  not  great ;  and  the  army  wonld  probably 
have  been  transported  almost  entire  if  it  had 
remained  at  Limerick  till  the  day  of  embarka* 


*  TroMUTf  Tiett^r  Book,  Jvkoe  19. 1606;  Journali  of  tfae 
Irish  HftaM  nf  Oonnnonii,  Not.  7. 1717. 

t  This  I  relate  ob  Mr.  (yCiilIaffh»n'«  Mthorlty.  BlstQT7 
of  thct  Tri.'^  Brind6#,  Note  47. 

t  **  Thfre  In,"  Jiitiius  YTrote  efjrhty  yenw  after  the  c«|rtm- 
tetlott  of  LhBctlck,  **a  certain  fiimlty  in  thle  conntry  on 
wbleh  aatare  seeme  to  huTe  entailed  a  fatn-edftery  beaeneM 
of  ^Hapoaitkm.  As  Ikr  aa  their  history  baa  lx>ea  knowit, 
the  son  has  rejrcdarly  traproTtni  upon  the  vicea  of  the 
ftither,  V9A  has  taken  care  Co  transmit  them  pure  and  un- 
dlsaininhcd  Inio  the  boaou  of  Us  sneoesaors.*'  Elsewhere 
he  pays  of  the  memher  fat  ftliddlesex,  **  He  has  defrraded 
«van  the  oame  of  LattreU."  He  ex^dalms,  In  allusion  to 
the  mtftiaceor  fht  Bate  oCOnmbfrtead  and  Uis.  flortoa, 
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tton.  But  many  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  voy- 
age was  to  be  performed  lay  at  Cork ;  sod  it 
was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed 
thither  with  some  of  his  best  regiments.  It  was 
a  march  of  not  less  than  four  days  through  a 
wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths,  familiar 
with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vsgmnt  and  predatory 
tife,  from  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods 
under  cover  of  the  night,  was  impossible.  In- 
deed, many  soldiers  had  the  audacity  to  ran 
away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Royal  regi* 
ment,  which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set 
BO  striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
James,  dwindled  from'  fourteen  hundred  men  to 
five  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships  departed, 
news  came  that  those  who  had  sailea  by  the  first 
ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest 
They  had  been  scantily  fed ;  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing;  though 
winter  was  setting  in,  they  slept  in  the  fields 
with  no  covering  but  the  hedges.  Many  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  it  would'  have  been  far 
better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the 
inhospitable  countiy  to  which  they  had  been 
banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  that 
hundreds,  who  had  long  persisted  in  their  inten- 
tion of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
turned to  their  native  villages. || 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the 
desertion  which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  the  men  to  leave  their 
families  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Cork  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  filled  with  ^e  kindred  of 
those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying, 
sickling  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which 
the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor 
creatures  could  not  fail  to  produce,  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  carry  theit 
wives  and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  l^yal  a 
gentleman  to  suppose  that  when  he  made  this 
promise  he  meant  to  break  it.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  esti< 
mate  of  the  number  of  those  who  wonld  demand 
a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  em- 
barked, room  was  found  for  the  families  of 
many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the  water 
side  a  great  multitude  clamouring  piteously  to 
be  taken  on. board.  As  the  last  boats  pot  off 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Some  women 
caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  cut  of 
their  depth,  clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut 
through  and  perished  in  the  waves.     The  ships 


who  was  bora  a  Lnttrell :  "  Let  Patllnment  look  to  It,  A 
tuttrell  shnll  nwrer  cue  eed  to  the  Crown  of  Enjtland.**  Tt 
b  crrtain  thst  very  few  Knfrli^hmon  ran  linre  i*ym))at1ilBod 
with  Junlns's  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrfll**,  or  can  eren  hare 
andomtood  It.  W>fy  then  did  he  o«e  exj>re»'j*lon«  which 
to  tho  irre&t  nuyority  of  h\»  readors  mu^t  hare  been  un- 
inteill^ble!  Ny  answer  Is  that  Philip  Trends  was  boru. 
and  passed  the  firat  ten  years  of  his  U^  within  a  walk  of 
Luttrellstown. 

I  Story ^s  Contlnnatlon;  London  Oaaette,  Oet.  22,  1691; 
IVDsson  and  Tesee  to  Lewis,  Oet.  4  Cl4),  and  to  Barboatenz, 
Oct.  7  (17);  Ught  to  the  Blhid. 

I  Story s  OontlnaaUon;  London  Qaaette,  Jan.  4, 1B91-S. 
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began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  w«l  roee 
from  the  ahore,  find  excited  unwonted  oonpas- 
tion  in  hearts  steeled  bj  hatred  df  the  Irish  rate 
and  of  the  Romish  faith.  Even  the  stem  Crom- 
wellian,  now  at  length,  alter  a  desperate  strug- 
gle of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could 
not  hear  unmoved  that  biiter  cry,  in  which  was 
|)Gured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a 
conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and 
broken-hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke 
more  cruel  than  that  of  death  had  made  widows 
and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way  home 
through  a  wasted  land^  or  to  Tie  down  and  die 
by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  disci- 
pline without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small 
avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle 
the  hopour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series 
of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  populatiou  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillifeT  of  exhaustion  and  of  despair. 
There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  firerais- 
ings,  assassinations.  But  more  than  a  century 
passed  away  without  one  general  insurrection. 
During  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger 
held  his  court  at  Holyrood,  was  the  standard  of 
that  House  set  up  in  Gonnaught  or  Munster.  In 
1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were  march- 
ing towards  London,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  so  quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several 
regiments  across  Saint  George's  Channel  to  re- 
cruit the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Kor 
was  this  submisrion  the  effect  of  content,  but  of 
mere  stapefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart  The 
iron  had  entered  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of 
past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring  inault 
and  oppression,  had  oowed  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
happy nation.  There  were  Indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy  and  ambition : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in 
Ireland,  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Udefonso,  in 
the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  Marshid  of 
France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
$pain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  drank 


*  Btorv'f  OoDtianstion;  Hscarto  Exddiam,  and  Hr. 
On:a)lngban*B  ncKs;  London  OaMtte,  Jan.  i,  1681-2. 

t  Seme  ioUrestbig  hteu  r«lallDg  to  Wall,  wbo  wm 
mininter  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixtli  and  Charleii  the  Third,  will 
be  found  In  the  letters  of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord 
Bristol,  published  In  ODze*!  Memoin  of  Bpaln. 

X  This  in  Bwift's  language,  language  held  not  on«e,  hot 
repeatedly  and  at  long  interTaUi.  In  the  Letter  on  the 
Sacramental  Test,  written  in  1708,  he  says:  **lf  we  (the 
diTfU')  were  under  any  real  tau  ijf  the  PapleCa  in  this 
kingdom,  it  would  he  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  a«  not  to 
be  dually  apprebenslTp  with  others.  Since  we  are  likely  to 
be  tlic  greater  and  more  immediate  sulferers :  but,  on  the 
eonirary,  we  look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  Incon- 
l1<lenible  as  the  women  and  children.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mon peoTtle  without  leader^  without  disci|4ine,  or  natural 
^ouTHge,  Deing  little  bettar  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  misdUef,  if 
they  were  ever  00  well  inclined."  In  the  Drapier's  Sixth 
Letter,  written  In  1724,  he  »i^s:  *<  As  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papiffts,  who  are  as 
Incooiilderable,  in  point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  chll* 
tfren,  or  of  XngUsh  Pkotestants.'*    •AgalAi  In  the  Presby- 


the  gbriow  and  immoital  memmj.  In  Ui 
palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
assiduously  courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George 
the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  hi^ 
terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Third.f 
Scattered  over  aU  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave 
Irish  generaU,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatistgy 
Irish  Counts,  Irish  Baron«»  Irish  Knights  of 
Saint  Lewis  and  of  Ssint  Leopold,  of  the  White 
Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Reeee,  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  hsTe 
been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  freemen 
of  pet^  corporations.  These  men,  the  natund 
ehiefs  of  their  race,  having  b«eii  yitbdrawa, 
what  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passiie. 
A  rising  of  thelrishry  against  the  Englishry  wu 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the 
women  and  children  against  the  OMO-t 

There  were,  indeed,  in  thooe  dajs,  fierce  di«* 
pntes  between  the  mother  eoontry  and  the  cole* 
ny  :  but  in  those  disputes  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion had  no  more  interest  than  the  Bed  Indiana 
in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  andNev 
England  about  the  Stamp  Act  The  rviling  few, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  goTemment, 
had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  liki 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  manj.  Noo« 
of  those  Roman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Jalh» 
CsBsar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have  had 
the  smallest  scruple  about  crudfyhig  a  wholf 
school  of  gladiators  for  attemptung  to  escspt 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds 
of  serritude.  None  of  those  Virginiaa  patriots, 
who  Tindicated  their  separation  from  the  British 
empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  selferideBt  troth 
that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator  Kith 
an  unalienable  right  to  libertv,  would  have  hid 
the  smallest,  scruple  about  sbootiiig  amy  ne^ 
slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalienafalt 
right  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Protestaot 
masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  profets- 
ing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidney, 
held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  tougm 
and  heard  mass  could  have  no  conoeni^  in  thoM 
doctrines.  Molyneux  questioned  the  suprensey 
of  the  English  legislature.  Swift  assailed,  wi4 
the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  everj  part  0I 
the  system  of  government  Lucaa  duquietsd 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harrington.  Boyle 
overthrew  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift,  neitfao 
Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to 
the  native  population.  They  wonld  as  soon  have 
thought  of  appealing  ^  the  swine. {    At  a  later 


terIan*B  Plea  of  Merit,  written  In  1731,  he  sajs:  <<The  tf> 
tates  of  Pi^rtsts  are  Teiy  few,  eromhling  into  umall  parrel^ 
an4  daU7  dintnlnhlng;  their  oomaBon  pMple  are  snnli  hi 
poverty,  ignorance  and  oowanliee,  and  of  a«  little  coese* 
quenoe  ai  women  and  children.  TImIt  nobility  and  genoy 
are  at  least  one  half  mined,  hanhihed  or  eonroied.  Tb«y 
all  aoondly  feel  the  snurt  of  what  they  snffaKd  Sb  the  last 
lilsh  war.  Some  of  them  are  already  retired  into  forriga 
countries :  others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  fUlow  tbem ;  sad 
the  rest,  I  heUeve  to  a  man,  who  still  pemsss  aoj  laads, 
are  absolutely  resoWed  nerer  to  hasard  tiiem  apte  ior  the 
sake  of  establishing  their  snMtatltlon." 

I  may  obeerre  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  Swift  nevci^ 
in  any  thing  that  he  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishmaii  to  de- 
note a  person  of  Auc^osaxon  race  bom  in  Ireland.  Be  no 
more  considered  himself  as  an  Iriahasan  than  aa  Jtegheh* 
man  bom  atCalcntU  ooaaidars  himself  as  a  HiodoO). 

I  In  17^  Lucas  was  the  Idol  of  the  demoenfy  or  his  ova 
caaU.  It  if  eurioaa  to  see  what  waa  thoni^l  of  bim  bj 
those  who  were  not  of  Ua  own  oast*.  One  of  tlie  chief 
Pariahs,  Charles  O'Connor,  wrota  thus:  "I  am  fay  ao 
means  Interested,  nor  la  any  of  oor  vnAMrionale  jMpala- 
tiooyiathiaaftircriAcaa.   A  traa patriot  voald  Mi hara 
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)6riod  Henry  Flood  exeited  tho  dominMit  class 
o  demand  a  ParliameDtory  reform,  and  to  use 
(Yen  rerolntioiiary  means  for  the  purpose  of 
ibtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor 
hose  who  looked  np  to  him  as  their  chiefs  and  I 
rho  went  olose  to  Uie  verge  of  treason  at  his 
)idding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  suljeot  einss 
;o  the  smallest  share  of  poHtieal  power.  The 
rirtnous  and  aecompUshed  Charlemont,  a  T^hig 
>f  the  Whigs»  passed  a  long  lif^  In  contending 
or  what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  ooun^. 
3at  he  voted  against  the  law  which  gave  the 
elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholic  fVeehold- 
>r8 ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from 
loman  Catholic  mcmDers.  Indeed,  duHng  the 
wntury  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  in* 
;lination  of  an  Rnglish  Protestant  to  trample  on 
he  Irisbrj  was  generally  proportioned  to  the 
:eal  which  he  profossed  for  political  Uber^  in 
he  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of 
KMnpassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the 
ninoriiy,  he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.* 

All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  fes- 
«red  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
They  were  stiUthe  same  people  that  had  sprung 
o  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  O'Neill,  and  in 
1689  at  the  call  of  TyroonneL  To  them  every 
'estival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of 
nouraing,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the 
State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never 
cnown,  and  can  but  fMntly  conceive,  the  feelings 
)f  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its 
}ublic  places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation 
Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye  of 
;he  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  flront  of  the 
Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the 
itatae  of  their  conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they 
law  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
"hthers.  At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
(ervitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French 
■evolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms 
>f  the  oppressed.  Men  who  had  inherited  all 
;he  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Par- 
lament  which  James  had  held  at  the  King's 
[nns  could  not  hear  unmoved  of  the  downftill  of 
b  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a 
tplendid  aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an 
mmense  territory.  Old  antipathies,  which  bad 
lever  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new  and  ter^ 
ible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants 
vhich,  in  any  ether  society,  would  havecounter- 


ictrayed  each  malice  to  lueh  Tuiibrtiin»t«  slaTe0  as  vre." 
Te  adds,  with  too  mvcb  trotb,  that  tboM  boaaton  th« 
Vhi^  wished  to  baTe  liberty  all  to  themMlTee. 

*  On  thiii  ral^ect  JohoMo  waa  the  most  liberal  politician 
•f  his  tlmo.  ''The  Iiinh,"  he  aald  with  great  warmth, 
^  are  In  a  moat  unnatural  itatat  to  wa  aee  there  the  ml- 


acted  each  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  irreconcilable  antagonists 
every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled  in  an 
unnatural  and  portentous  union.  Their  joint 
influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up 
of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony. 
The  greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and 
Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelfonrn.  The 
Celt  again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which 
were  to  bring  succour  fh>m  Brest;  and  the  Saxon 
was  again  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  England. 
Again  the  rictory  remained  with  the  well  edu* 
cated  and  well  organized  minority.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  vanquished  people  found  protection  m 
a  quarter  ftrom  which  they  would  once  have  had 
to  expect  nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By 
this  time  Ihe  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury  had  purified  English  Whlggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  Intolerance  which  had  been  con- 
tracted during  a  long  and  close  alliance  witk 
the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Enlightened  men  had  h^gun  to  fbel  that  the 
arguments  by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillot- 
son  end  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of 
oonsoience  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  OathoHc  than  in  favour  of 
the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.  The  great  partry 
which  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusion* 
ists  up  to  the  Roundheads  continued  during 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  roral  ftvwns  and  popn> 
lar  clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefitf 
of  our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Paplstt 
whom  the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclusionists  had 
considered  merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts 
of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other  his* 
torinn  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great 
conflict,  and  the  late  triumph  of  reason  and 
hunuinity.  Unhappily  such  a  historian  wilt 
have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such 
exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately 
followed  by  disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far 
less  easy  to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  re- 
peal  evil  laws ;  and  that,  long  after  every  trace 
of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  becA 
obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and 
religious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in  the 
bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  re- 
late that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did 
in  Ireland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and 
that  all  the  races  which  inhabit  the  British  islefl 
were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  one 
people  I 


norfty  preTallins  orer  the  mi^Jorttf ."  I  sofpoct  that  Alder- 
man Becklbrd  and  Alderman  Sawbrtdge  would  have  been 
fitr  firom  nympatblsing  with  him.  Cbarlee  O'Connor,  whoaa 
unfiivourahle  opinion  of  the  Whig  Loca^  I  have  jgDotedt 
payis  In  the  Prcfiioe  to  the  Dlaiertation9  on  IrUh  Illvtoiy, 
a  high  eonpliment  to  the  Ubcfalttj  of  the  Tory  Jobnaon. 
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ON  the  nineteenth  of  October  1G91,  WilUain 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Nether- 
lands.*  Three  daye  later  he  opened  the  Par* 
lUment,  The  nepeot  of  affuirs  wns,  on  the 
whole,  cheering.  Bj  Innd  there  had  been  gains 
and  lessee:  but  the  balance  -was  in  favour  of 
England.  Against  the  fall  of  Moos  might  well 
be  set  oS  the  taking  of  Athloue,  the  victory  of 
Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been 
no  great  victory ;  but  there  had  been  a  great 
display  of  power  and  of  activity ;  and,  though 
mitny  were  dissatisfied  because  more  had  not 
been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been 
•  change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by 
the  foibles  and  vices  of  Torrington  had  been 
repaired:  the  fleet  h^d  been  well  equipped: 
the  rationa  bad  been  abundant  and  wholesome; 
•nd  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently 
been,  for  that  age,  wonderfully  good.  Rusaeli, 
who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies, 
)iad  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.  The 
white  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as 
our  topmasts  were  descried  twenty  leagues  off, 
abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired  into  the 
depths  of  the  harbour  of  tirest.  Tbe  appear- 
ance of  an  Bnglish  squadron  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last 
fortress  which  had  held  out  for  King  James; 
^d  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  f^om  the  Levant, 
▼alued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had,  through 
dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights 
to  Uie  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been 
convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames. f  The  Lords 
and  Commons  listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction 
to  a  speech  in  which  the  King  congratulated 
them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  con- 
^ue  to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France. 
He  told  them  that  a  great  naval  armament 
would  be  necessary,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  effectually 
maintained  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand 
laen.t 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms:  the 
Ibrce  which  he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  sup- 
plies were  granted  with  little  difSculty.  But 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, symptoms  of  discontent  bi'gan  to 
appear.  Eighteen  months  before,  when  the 
Cfommons  had  been  employed  in  settling  the 
Gvil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a  very 
natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men. 
Keen  speeches  bad  been  made,  and.  what  was 
mnch  less  usual,  had  been  printed :  there  had 


•  London  OaKtte,  Oct  22. 1601. 

t  Barnet,  ii.  78,  79;  Burcbett*!  Memolrff  of  TranMctloiifi 
at  Bm;  Journal  of  tbe  £ngli»h  and  patch  fleet,  in  a  Let- 
tar  from  an  Offlear  on  board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbay,  llcenR«9d 
AnffOfli  21,  1091.  The  writer  nayii:  "We  attribute  onr 
beahb,  under  Ood,  to  the  extraordinary  care  taken  in  the 
well  ordering  of  our  inOTldtonfl,  both  meat  and  drink.** 

I  Lordu'  and  Cemmoni'  Jouraalfs  Oct  22,  Um. 

I  Tbl8  apvenm  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowthcr,  after 
he  beeame  Lord  fjODKlale,  to  )ii«  fon.  A  copy  of  Uili  letter 
k  amoDg  the  Maekintoeh  MS8. 


been  mnch  excitement  out  of  doors:  but  no- 
thing had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now 
revived.  A  report  made  by  the  Commttsionert 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year 
to  examine  the  public  aceountf^  disclosed  some 
facts  which  e^ccited  indignation*  and  others 
which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The  Houas 
seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  exteniaie 
reform;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have 
averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  vio- 
lence of  the  reformers.  That  they  should  havt 
been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange.  Tbe  eno^ 
mona  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servanti 
of  the  public  went  on  increasing,  while  ths 
gains  of  every  body  else  were  diminishing. 
Bents  were  falling;  trade  was  languiahing; 
every  man  who  lived  either  on  what  his  ance»* 
tors  had  left  him  or  on  the  fruits  of  his  ovi 
industry  was  forced  to  retrench.  Th«  place- 
man alone  throve  amidet  the  general  distresa 
'*Look,"  cried  the  incensed  aquires,  <'at  the 
Comptroller  of  tbe  Customs.  Ten  years  mpi, 
he  walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  ineomea  hav 
been  curtailed;  his  salary  has  been  doubled: 
we  have  sold  our  horses:  he  has  bought  theia; 
and  now  we  go  ou  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his 
coach  and  six."  Lowther  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stand  up  against  the  storm.  He  was  heard 
with  little  favour  by  the  country  gentlemen  vke 
bad  not  long  before  looked  up  to  him  a«  one  of 
their  leaders.  He  had  left  them :  he  had  be- 
come a  courtier:  he  had  two  good  plaeea,  ons 
in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  hoasehold. 
He  had  recently  reoeived  trom  the  King's  own 
hand  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas. {  It 
seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  defend 
abuses  by  which  he  profited.  The  tausts  and 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  assailed  were  in- 
supportable to  his  sensitive  nature.  He  lost 
his  head,  almost  fainted'  away  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  faims^ 
in  another  place.  ||  Unfortunately  no  member 
rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose  that  the 
civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be  abo- 
lished, that  exorbitant  official  incomes  sbouid 
be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the  State 
should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under  any  pretence. 
any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful  remu- 
neration. In  this  way  it  would  have  been  poe- 
aible  to  diminish  the  public  burdens^  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  eveir 
public  department.  But  unfortunately  those 
who  were  loudest  in  clamonring  against  tbe 
prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  tbt 
qualities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  Oa 
the  twelfth  of  X)ecember,  some  fooliah  man, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  as,  moved 


g  See  Commone'  Jonmale,  Bee.  3, 16B1 ;  and  Qrej^  r*' 
bntee.  It  ii  to  be  rcfcxetted  that  tbe  Report  of  the  Coah 
mi^tonem  of  Aoeovnta  bat  not  been  pre«enr«d.  IrfcnrtlMr, 
in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badferinc  of  this  <kj 
with  great  Uttemet^.  *'  What  man,"  be  asks,  ^that  faath 
bread  to  eat,  can  endvre,  after  baviag  serrcd  wM  all  the 
diligence  and  application  mankind  h  oapaUe  9t,  and  alter 
having  given  ratitdkntioo  to  tbe  Rk^f.  from  wboiB  aS 
officers  of  State  derive  tbeir  anthorltle,  after  MtlUK  H^biit 
by  all  men,  to  be  hated  bj  meo  who  doit  to  aU  pmit  ia 
anthorttler 
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tint  no  ponon  employed  in  any  oiril  office;  the 
Speaker,  Jadges  »Ad  Atobasnadore  excepted* 
should  receive  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a 
vetr;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  carried, 
bat  earned  without    one    diseentieot  voice.* 
Those  who  were  most  intereeted  in  opposing  it 
doabtless  Buyr  that  opposition  vronld,  at  that 
moment^  only  irritate  the  minority,  and  re- 
eerTed  theniaetvea  for  a  more  favourable  time. 
The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.    No  man 
of  conunon  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had 
cooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he  had 
voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  sinecurists  and  laborious  public 
serrant^,  between  clerks  employed  in  copying 
letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend. 
The  aalary  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Bxcise 
Office  had  been,  by  a  scandalous  j(4>i  raised  to 
five  hundred  a  year.     It  ought  to  have  been 
redaced  to  fifty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at 
fife  thousand.    If  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mons had  been  carried  into  effect,  both   the 
salary  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  fi!ty 
pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without 
impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  tliousnnd, 
irould  have  been  fixed  at  fivA  hundred.    Such 
absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the  roughest 
83id  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  Hou^e.    A  reac- 
tion took  place;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  weeks,  it  was  propose^l  to  insert  in  a  bill 
of  supply  a  clause  in  confoimity  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes 
Trere  loud:  the  Speaker  was  of  opinion   that 
they  had  it:  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
pute his  opinion:  the  senseless  plan  which  had 
been  approved  without  a  division  was  rejected 
without  a  division;   and  the  subject  was  not 
again  mentioned      Thus  a  grievance  so  scanda- 
lous that  none  of  those  who  profited  by  it 
dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by 
the  imbecility  and  intemperance  of  those  who 
attacked  itf 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
became  the  subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion.    The  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
9apreme  power  which  the  English  legislature 
possessed  over  all  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no 
person  ahould  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  should 
hold  any  Irish  office,  civil,  military  or  ecole- 
siftfiticftt,  or  should  practise  law  or  medicine  in 
Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  Alle- 
giance    and    Supremacy*   and  subscribed  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.     The 
Xiorda  were  not  more  inclined  than  the  Com- 
xnons  to  favour  the  Irish.   No  peer  was  disposed 
to  entrust  Roman  Catholios  with  political  power. 
Nay,  it  aeems  that  no  peer  oljected  to  the  prin- 
tf  pie  of  the  absurd  and  cruel  rule  which  ex« 
ifluded  Bonaaa  Catholics  from  the  liberal  pro* 
fcasioiia.     But  it  was  thought  that  this  rule, 
though  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  if 
adopted  without  some  exceptions,  be  a  breach 
of  a  positive  compact    Their  Lordships  called 
tor  the  Treaty  of  Umeriek,  ordered  it  to  be 
read    at   the  table,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
'V^b ether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House 


Oomnioo*'  JtmnaU,  D«e.  12, 1600-1. 
-f-  CoouBioiis'  Joonials.  Feb.  Ibm  1600-1; 
O  WMMlt  Jaa.  96Cr«k  6). 
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was  consistent  with  the  engagements  into  which 
the  government  had  entered.  One  discrepancy 
was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second 
civil  article,  that  every  person  actually  residing 
in  any  fortress  eocupied  by  an  Irish  gan-ison, 
should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
AlIegiaDce,  to  resume  any  calling  whteh  he  had 
exercised  before  the  Revolution.  It  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  violation  of  thi» 
covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physi" 
cian,  who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limericl^ 
during  the  siege,  ihould  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy and  subscribe  the  Declaration  agamsi 
Transubstantiation,  before  he  could  receive  feea. 
Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare clauses  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  licit,  was  sent  back 
to  the  Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the 
amendment,  and  demanded  a  conference.  The 
conference  was  granted.  Rochester,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  mansgers  of 
the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lime* 
rick,  and  earnestly  represented  the  importancv 
of  preserving  the  public  faith  inviolate.  This 
appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man,  though 
inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity, 
could  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the 
auV^ect,  and,  after  hearing  the  Treaty  read, 
agreed,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  what 
the  Lords  had  proposed.  { 

The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the 
time,  little  notice,  but  was,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  generations,  the  subject  of  a  very  aori* 
monious  controversy.  Many  of  us  can  well 
remember  bow  strongly  the  public  mind  waa 
stirred,  in  the  days  of  Oeorge  the  Third  and 
Qeorge  the  Fourth,  bv  the  question  whether 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  sit  ia 
Parliament  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions  of 
history.  The  whole  past  was  falsified  for  the 
sake  of  the  present.  All  the  great  events  of 
three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted 
and  discoloured  by  a  mist  sprung  f^om  our  own 
theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  not  content  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  possessed  in  the  fair  con* 
fiict  of  reason  with  reason,  weakened  their  case 
by  maintaining  that  the  law  which  excluded 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  wa« 
inconsistent  Irith  the  civil  Treaty  of  limericlu 
The  first  article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said, 
guaranteed  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion  as  ht 
had  e^joy^d  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
In  the  time  of  Charles  ihe  Second  no  test  exr 
eluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ment.  Such  a  tost  oould  not  therefore,  it  was 
argued,  be  imposed  without  a  breach  of  public 
faith.  In  the  year  182B,  especially,  this  argu* 
ment  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a 
cause  which  stood  in  need  of  no  such  support 
The  champions  of  Protestant  ascendancy  were 
well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted  from  a 
political  question  about  which  they  were  in  fb« 
wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they 
were  in  the  right.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  first  article,  es  linderstood  by 


t  fitat.  8,  W.  *  M.  e.  2,  Umis'  JoarnaU;  Iiorda*  . 
niOs,  le  Nov.  1601 ;  OoOBoiiij' aoufBatay  Dm.  1, 0, 6. 
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ill  the  eontraoting  parties,  meant  only  tbat  tiie 
Boman  Catholic  -worship  should  be  tolerated  as 
ia  time  past.  That  article  was  drawn  up  by 
Oinkell ;  and,  jast  before  he  drew  it  np,  he  had 
d^Iared  that  he  would  rather  try  the  efaaooe  of 
arms  than  consent  that  Irish  pspista  should  be 
eapable  of  holding  ciyil  and  military  offices,  of 
axereising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  municipal  corporations.  How  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  he  would,  of  his  own 
accord,  have  promised  tbat  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to 
men  to  whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of 
•kinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers?  How, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  beliere  that  the  English 
Peers  would,  while  professing  the  most  punc- 
tilious respect  for  public  faith,  while  lecturing 
the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  obserring  public 
fikith,  while  taking  counsel  with  the  most  learned 
and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  public  faith,  have  com- 
mitted a  flagrant  Tiolation  of  public  faith  and 
that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so  honest 
or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
monstrous •  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy? 
Or,  if  we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe 
that  no  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  any 
part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness ;  that 
the  Court  of  Saint  Gtermalns  and  the  Court  of 
Versailles  would  have  remained  profoundly 
silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecon* 
tent,  would  have  uttered  a  murmur;  that  not  a 
word  of  invective  or  sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a 
subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
«ompass  of  the  Jacobite  literature ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  a  treaty 
laade  in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a  few 
weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  out- 
rageously violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe?* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read 
for  the  first  time  the  bill  which  subjected  Ire- 
land to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Protestant 
minority,  they  took  into  consideration  another 
matter  of  high  importance.  Throughout  the 
eountry,  but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the 
aeaports  and  in'  the  manufocturing  towns,  the 
minds  of  men  were  greatly  excited  on  the 
subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies:  a 
ilorce  paper  war  had  during  some  time  been 
raging ;  and  several  grave  questions,  both  con- 
stitutional and  commercial,  had  *been  raised, 
which  the  legislature  only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  our  polity  differs  widely 
from  those  polities  which  have,  duriif^  the  last 
eighty  years,  been  methodically  constructed, 
digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  consti- 
tuent assemblies.  It  grew  np  in  a  rude  age. 
It  is  not  to  be  fomsd  entire  in  any  formal  in- 
strument. All  along  the  line  which  separates 
the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of  tite 
legislator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory. 
Encroachments  were  perpetually  committed, 
and,  if  not  very  outrageous,  were  often  tole- 
rated.    Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  oom- 


•  Tb«  Iiinb  Homan  <T>tboHqg  MmplftliMd,  and  wtth  bat 

eD  much  resMoa,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treatjf  of 
merir-k  tvm  Tiolated ;  but  tbo9e  very  onnipUlDts  are  tA- 
BiiMtotiD  that  the  Statvte  8W.  ifcM.  o.2,waiinota  Tlotfr 
tloQ  of  the  Treatr.  Thoe  the  aathor  of  A  Light  to  the 
BUnd,  fipeakiog  iff  the  flrtt  artkle,  my :  "  Thii  artlole,  in 
aereo  yean  after,  was  hrekaa  bf  a  rarHameat  la  Iretand 
sOauBooed  by  the  Pzinoa  ot  Onagt,  whenia  a  law  vas 


monly  suffered  to  paSs  mwesented.  It  was  on!/ 
when  the  trespass  produced  some  pontive  d&m* 
age  that  the  aggrieved  party  stood  on  his  rigbt^ 
and  demanded  that  the  frontier  should  be  set 
out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  tbe  land* 
marks  should  thenceforward  be  punetilioiislj 
respected. 

Many  of  those  points  whidi  had  oocasoned 
the  most  violent  disputes  between  oar  Sove- 
reigns and  their  Parliaments  had  been  fiaaDy 
decided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  But  one  ques- 
tion, scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the 
questions  which  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever, 
was  stiU  undetermined.  Indeed,  tiiat  qaestios 
was  never,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
even  mentioned  in  the  Oonventiou.  The  Kiog 
had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm,  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trs'le: 
bnt  the  ablaet  judge  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  was  tiie  precise  extent  of  thoei 
powers.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  tliat 
it  belonged  to  the  King  to  prescribe  weights  and 
measures  and  to  cohi  money;  that  no  fairer 
market  could  be  held  without  authority  from 
him;  that  no  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or 
estuary  which  he  had  not  declared  to  be  a  port. 
In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right  to  gnat 
special  commercial  privileges  to  partieolir 
places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  speciil 
commercial  pririleges  to  partiexilar  societies 
and  to  particular  individuals;  and  our  aace*- 
tors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  vbile 
to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  serious  iof 
cbnvenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Kllxt- 
beth,  the  power  ef  creating  monopolies  bogn 
to  be  grosdy  abused;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begu 
to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be  questioned. 
The  Queen  wisely  dealing  a  conflict  ivith  a 
House  of  Commons  backed  bv  the  whole  natioo. 
She  frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  nt* 
son  for  complaint:  she  cancelled  the  patenii 
which  had  excited  the  public  clamours;  and 
her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and 
by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
made,  did  not  require  from  her  an  express  re 
nunciation  of  the  disputed  prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  ap* 
peased  were  revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pa- 
sillanimous  policy  which  her  suoceasor  called 
Kingcraft.  He  readily  granted  oppre^te  par 
tents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  help 
of  his  Parliament,  he  as  readily  annulled  then. 
As  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  8it,hii 
Great  Seal  was  put  to  instruments  more  o<fioDB 
than  those  which  be  had  recently  cancelled. 
At  length  that  excellent  House  of  CommoQi 
which  met  in  1628  determined  to  apply  a  strong 
remedy  to  the  evil«  The  King  was  forced  to 
give  his  assent  to  a  law  which  declared  moae- 
polies  established  by  royal  authority  to  be  onfl 
and  void.  Some  exceptions,  however,  veie 
made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  deariy 
defined.  It  was  especially  provided  that  tnrj 
Society  of  Merchants  which  had  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade^  shenld 
retain  all  its  legal  privilege8.t    The  question 


pawed  Ibr  haiiMriDg  the  OitlHflle  UAoM.  tfRDitarlM.  n< 
fefn>l«r  deiisy."  8anly  he  never  woaiA  have  wriaw 
thoa,  if  the  artlcie  vcall/  had,  oalj  tvo  mootha  aftrMt 
was  irfffned,  been  hroken  hy  the  Ka^h  HrUament  iM 
A\M  Mao  Oeogfaefian,  too^  eomptalna  that  Che  Tnatj  vtf 
violated  aome  yeate  after  U  waa  made.  B«t  he  dotf  not 
pretend  that  it  waa  TMated  by  Stat  8  W.  A  V.  e.  1 
t8tat2LJ«al,e.a. 
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irhether  ft  monopaly  gn&ted  bj  th«  Orown  to 
such  a  com{>aiiy  were  or  were  not  a  legal  piivi- 
ege  WM  left  unsettled,  and  eontinned  to  exer> 
3186,  daring  many  jearo,  the  ingenuity  of  law- 
jrers.*  The  nation,  howoTer,  reliered  at  once 
-rom  a  multHode  of  inpoBitions  and  Texations 
Fhich  were  painfully  felt  every  day  at  eveiy 
ireside,  waa  in  no  humonr  to  dispnte  the  va- 
iditj  of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  con* 
>anie8  in  London  traded  with  distant  pa^  of 
ihe  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  meet  important 
iras  that  which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
dxt«enth  eentnry,  incorporated  by  Qneen  Ellsa- 
}eth  under  the  name  of  the  Goremor  and  Conv* 
)any  of  Merohants  of  London  trading  to  the 
Sast  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began 
:o  exist,  the  Mognl  monarchy  was  at  die  senith 
)f  power  and  glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the 
>est  of  the  princes  of  the  Honae  of  Tamerlane, 
lad  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
JO  a  mansc4eum  surpassing  in  magniiicence  any 
hat  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed 
;o  his  posterity  an  empire  containing  more  than 
;wenty  times  the  population  and  yielding  more 
han  twenty  times  the  revenue  of  the  England 
irhich,  under  our  great  Qneen,  held  a  foremost 
)lace  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious 
ind  interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two 
countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely  con* 
lected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.  The 
nost  enlightened  EngKe^men  looked  on  India 
Fith  ignorant  admiration.  Tha  most  enlight- 
med  natiyes  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that 
Qngland  existed.  Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  no- 
:ion  of  endless  basaars,  swarming  with  buyers 
ind  sellers,  and  blaring  with  cloth  of  gold,  with 
rariegsted  silks  and  with  precious  stones;  of 
ireasuries  where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps 
ind  seqnitts  in  mountains ;  of  palaces,  compared 
inth  whidi  Whiteh^l  and  Hampton  Court  were 
lOTels ;  of  armies  ten  times  as  numerous  as  that 
which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury  to 
repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
f>robably  not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in 
ihe  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near  the  set* 
ting  sun  a  great  city  of  infidels,  called  London, 
where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had  given 
DO  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the  exdu- 
MTO  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  domi- 
nions to  the  Indian  seas.  That  this  assoeiation 
would  one  day  rule  all  Indin,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound 
>bedieaee  great  proiHinees  wbieh  had  never  sub- 
nitted  to  Akbar's  authority,  would  send  Lieute* 
Dant  Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and 
wonld  dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir, 
would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of  European,  or 
>f  Oriental  politioiane  as  impossible  as  that  In- 
babitants  of  oiir  globe  should  found  an  empire 
n  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away;  and  still 
lothing  indicated  that  tite  East  India  Company 


^  9ee  pMrtlealwlyTwo  Letton  by  •  B^rrMar  ooaeernfaifr 
:he  Esat  Indis  Oompany  (1676),  and  an  Answer  to  th« 
Two  Letten  pnbllihed  in  t}ie  name  ynar.  S«e  aim  the 
radfment  of  Lord  JaAwja  ooneernlnir  UiaOrMt  Caie  of 
UooopoliM.  This  JndgmeBt  waa  pobllabed  In  168S,  altar 
.he  downfall  of  J«ffk«yii.  It  waa  ihoairht  neoearafy  to 
kpolofriao  1«  the  pvaiboe  ibr  ptinthiff  aoythfng  that  bore  so 
xtioDS  a  oaiDO.  "  To  oommend  this  arynmaot,"  aayt  the 
MUtnr,  <*I'll  not  «nd«rtak«,  beeaasa  of  the  author.  Bat 
fot  I  may  tall  yon  what  la  told  ma,  that  It  la  worthy  any 
(ratleman's  perwial.**  Tho  lanfuaga  of  Jeffroya  la  moat 
>(IenaiTe»  aomallaMf  fcvnUoui^  wmuMmm  basely  ainla- 


would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  potentate. 
The  Mogul  empire,  thouf^  undermined  by  in* 
temal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appesrance 
of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  Aureng* 
lebe,  who,  in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent  title  <^ 
Conqueror  of  the  Worid,  continued  to  reign  till 
Anne  had  been  long  on  Uie  English  throne.  He 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had 
obeyed  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name  wait 
great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West.  Here 
he  had  been  made  liry  Dryden  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
Bttle  the  English  of  H)at  age  knew  about  the 
vast  empire  which  their  grandchildren  were  to 
conquer  and  to  govern.  The  poet's  Mussulman 
princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  preach 
about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish  their 
discourse  with  allasionB  to  the  mythological 
stories  of  Ovid.  ThS  Brahmlnitfal  metempsy^ 
ehosis  is  represented  as  an  article  of  the  Mus* 
man  creed ;  and  the  Mussnlman  SuHanaa  bum 
themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brah* 
miniool  fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously 
applauded  by  crowded  theatres,  and  known  by 
heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now 
forgotten.  But  one  noble  passage  still  lives, 
and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not 
whence  It  comes,  f 

Though  nothing  yet  Indicated  the  high  poll* 
tieal  destiny  of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
body  had  a  great  sway  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small  part  of 
the  ground  which  the  present  ofiRces  cover,  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India 
House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber 
and  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and 
lattice- work  of  the  Elizabethan  age*  Above  the 
windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  % 
fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves.  The 
whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
Wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dol« 
phins,  looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall 
Street  t  In  this  abode,  narrow  and  humble  in« 
deed  when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of 
passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the 
same  name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade 
scaroely  famishes  any  parallel,  and  which  ex* 
cited  the  wonder,  the  eupiditv  and  the  envious 
animosity  of  the  whole  cafntaL  Wealth  and 
Imcury  were  then  rapidly  increasing.  The  ts ste 
for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  Jewels  of  the 
East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea.  which, 
at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of 
Scotland  to  London,'  had  been  handed  round  to 
be  stared  at  and  Just  teuohed  with  the  lips,  ai 
a  great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years  later, 
a  regular  article  of  Import,  and  was  soon  con* 
stmed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began 
to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.    The 


toiy :  but  hta  Naaoninir  aa  to  tho  maw  pohit  Of  law  la  oat^ 
tainty  abla,  if  not  coneluaiTe. 

t  AddlMm'a  Oarinda,  In  the  week  of  wblcb  »be  kept  a 
Jonmal,  ntad  nothing  but  Aurengxebe:  8pe<'tator,  838% 
8he  dreamed  that  Mr.  Ftoth  lay  at  her  Ibat,  and  called  bar 
Indamora.  Uer  IHeod  Hlrn  Kitty  repeated,  wltbont  book, 
the  eight  beet  Unea  of  the  pl«y;  tbone,  no  donbt,  whloh 
bagln,  «Tn]8t  on,  and  tMok  «o>nM)rfow  will  repay." 
TlMtre  are  not  eight  finer  Unea  In  Lncretlns. 

t  A  «af«0Q«  euAva'rlnff  of  tha  India  Honrn  of  tho  aoraa* 
taanth  oaotniy  will  ba  Jbund  la  tha  Oentteman'a  Magailnf 
tor  Deaambar  1784. 
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aSre«8  wUoh  vm  nwkiiig  in  the  art  of  inur 
created  an  unprecedentad  damond  for  the 
iogredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  oompoonded* 
It  was  calculated  that  aU  Burope  would  hardly 
produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for  the  Mege 
of  on«  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of  Van- 
ban.*  But  for  the  supplier  from  India,  it  wae 
Baid,  the  English  goycrnment  would  be  unable 
to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  oellarsB 
of  London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  parti- 
cles from  the  walls,  f  Before  the  Reeturation 
Boarceiy  one  ship  ftrom  the  Thatnea  had  ever  vU 
sited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Bat,  during  the 
twenty^three  years  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from  tliat 
rich  and  populous  district  increased  fhua  eight 
thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exeju- 
•{▼e  possession  of  this  fast  growing  trade  were 
almost  incredible.  The  capital  wb^  had  been 
actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  threo  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pouivis:  but  the  Company 
could,  witliout  difficulty,  borrow  mcoey  at  six 
per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  monoy,  thrown  into 
the  trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  thirty 
per  cent  The  profits  worQ  such  that,  In  1676, 
every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity 
of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the 
capital,  thus  doubled,  were  paid,  during  five 
years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to 
twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  a  hundred  ponnds  of  the  stock  could 
be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price 
in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677 
the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five:  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred:  it  subse- 
quently rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty;  and  it 
Is  said  that  some  sales  were  effected  at  five  hun- 
dred-t 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might 

Grhaps  have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they 
d  been  distributed  among  numerous  proprie- 
tors. But  while  the  value  of  the  stock  went  on 
increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went  on 
diminishing.  At  the  time  when  the  prosperity 
«f  tlie  Company  reached  the  highest  point,  the 
aoanagement  was  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few 
merchants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprietor 
then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  pampblcta  of  that  age  that  five  persons 
bad  a  sixth  part,  and  fourteen  persons  a  third 
part  of  the  votes.)  More  than  one  fortunate 
•peculator  was  said  to  derive  an  annual  income 
cf  ten  thousand  pounds  f^m  the  monopoly; 
•ad  one  great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the 
Boyal  Exchange  as  having  by  Judicious  or  lucky 
purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time  an 
•state  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  oom- 
merotal  grandee,  wlio  in  wealth  and  in  the  in- 
fluence which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the 
greatest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Joaiah 
Child.  There  were  those  who  still  remembered 
him  an  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing houses  of  the  City.  But  frooL  a  humble 
position  his  abilities  bad  rdsed  him  rapidly  to 
opulence,  power  and  fame.    At  the  time  of  the 


•  Cm  DftT«not*B  h&tkn  to  Haltrav^ 

t  Aniw«r  to  Two  Lett«n  cooetntnc  tbo  last  ladia 
OomiMiny,  1076. 

t  AndmrMo'*  DMioasiy;  O.  WUt^s  A«90ont  of  the 
Tiiid«  to  th«  BMt  Indl«i,  1«1;  Xnatlie  on  ths  iMt  India 
Skwto^  1^  PbUopatrt^  1661. 


Reatoratton  he  was  highly  omM&ni  in  ftc 
mercantile  world.     Soon  afler  that  evcotkfl 
published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of 
trade.   His  tpecuhitiona  were  not  always  uimd: 
but  they  were  the  speeulations  of  an  ingeniou 
and  refleeting  man.     Into  whatever  enon  W 
mny  oecaslanaHy  h$.Te  fhtlen  as  a  theorist,  it  ii 
oertain  that,  as  a  praoticai  man  of  busiMSB,  te 
bad  few  equals.    Almost  as  soon  as  he  bceaae 
a  member  of  the  oommittee  wliieh  directed  tke  ■ 
affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  was  fdt 
Soon  manv  of  the  most  important  posts,  botii  k 
LeadenhKil  Street  and  in  the  fkotories  of  Bofr 
bay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  IdnaiacD  ud 
creaturea.     His  riches,  thou^  expended  vith 
ostentatious  profusion,  eonnnued   to  ioeran 
and  multiply.     He  obtmned  a  bavenelcy:  bt 
purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Waosteiid ;  and  thm 
be  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating  fisb- 
ponds,  and  in  planting  whole  aqnare  milet  a(  ' 
barren  land  with  vralnut  trees.     He  married  kt 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bat- 
fort,  and  paid  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fiftf 
thousand  pounds. || 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  wae  not  vat 
terrupted.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  reiga  rf 
Charles  the  Second  the  Compaay  began  to  be 
fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to.  1m  at tk 
same  time  distracted  by  internal  disaenstofls. 
The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  ttn^ 
ing,  that  private  adventurers  bad  often,  ia  d^ 
fiance  of  tlie  royal  charter,  fitted  out  skipi  f« 
the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition  of  thM 
interlopers  did  not  become  really  formidable  till 
the  year  1680.  The  nation  was  theii  violent!; 
agitated  by  the  dispute  about  the  Bxdonca 
Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  ciiil 
war.  The  two  great  parties,  nevrlj  nained 
Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  eontuidin^  is 
every  county  and  town  of  England;  and  tbi 
feud  soon  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  eivilcwd 
worid  where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  populariy  considered  ass 
Whig  body.  Among  the  members  of  the  di- 
recting committee  were  some  of  the  most  vrt^ 
ment  Exclusionists  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  rf 
tiiem.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiatoae  and  Tbomti 
PapiUon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe  perseea- 
tion  by  ^eir  seal  against  Popery  and  airbitniy 
power. ^  Child  had  been  originally  brought 
into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had  loog 
acted  in  concert  with  them ;  «nd  he  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  their  political  ophiions.  Be  btd. 
during  many  years,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  pariiamentary  opposition,  aod 
had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of 
York.***  The  interiopers  therefore  determined 
to  affect  the  character  of  loyal  men,  wlio  weif 
determined  to  stand  by  the  throne  against  tke 
insolent  tribunes  of  the  City.  They  spread,  si 
all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that  Eng- 
land was  in  confbslon,  that  ihe  sword  had  been 
drawn  or  would  immediately  be  drawn,  nod  th^t 
the  Company  was  forward  in  the  rebeliion 
against  the  Crown.  These  mmoura,  wiiicfa,  m 
truth,  were  not  improbable,  easily  fouad  credit 
anK>ng  people  separated  from  Loadoo  by  what 


>  SeMOBS  Ibr  eonnUtiittae  »Mev  SMt  Ii 
inXoiidon,1681)  6otM  B«markii  upon  Om 
of  ttio  IBui  India  OoniMBj'i  AMm^  IdM. 

I  Bv«|vn,  Much  10. 1660-^. 
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vt€  then  ft  Toyftge  ei  twelre  montha.  Some 
BOTftats  of  tiie  Gompftny  who  were  in  ill  hn- 
meat  wtUi  their  employers,  and  othere  who  were 
leabne  royaluBte,  Jomed  the  priTate  traders*  At 
Boutey,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of  the 
£ng]ish  inhabitants  deelai'ed  that  they  would  no 
longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the 
King:  they  imprisoned  the  Deputy  Governor; 
and  they  proelaimed  that  they  held  the  island 
for  the  Grqwn«  At  Saint  H^na  there  waa  a 
rising.  The  insni^ents  took  the  name  of  King's 
men,  and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  Th^ 
'Were,  not  without  difficulty,  put  down;  and 
some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial  law,* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Com- 
pany when  the  news  of  these  oommotions  reach* 
ed  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  government 
ironld  have  approved  of  the  eonduot  of  the  mu- 
tiueers,  and  that  the  charter  on  which  the  mo- 
l^opoly  depended  would  have  had  the  fate  which 
abont  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  char- 
ters. But  while  the  interlopers  were,  at  a  dis- 
tftttce  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making  war 
cm  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the 
C^mipany  and  the  King  had  been  reconciled. 
When  tiie  Oxford  Parliament  had  been  dissolved, 
when  many  signs  indioated  that  a  strong  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at  hsud*  when 
all  the  corporations  whioh  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for 
theb  franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolu* 
Uon  took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who 
was  then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modem  phrase. 
Chairman,  separated  himself  fh>m  his  old 
IHends,  excluded  them  fi-om  the  directuoo,  and 
xiegotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Court,  f  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  near  connection  into  which  he  had  just 
entered  with  the  great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change 
in  his  polidcs.  Papillon,  BMmardifitone,  and 
their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their  places 
In  the  committee  were  supplied  by  persons  de- 
Toied  to  Child;  and  he  was  Uienceforth  the 
autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasure^  of 
the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  important  papers  of  the  Company 
were  kept,  not  in  the  mnniitaent  room  of  the 
office  in  lioadenhall  Street,  but  In  his  desk  at 
Wanstead.  The  boundless  power  which  he  ex- 
arcised  at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  be- 
aome  a  favourite  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  favour 
which  he  enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his 
power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  was  graciously  received  from 
him  by  Charles.  Tea  thousand  more  were  ac- 
aepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  be* 
come  a  holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or 
hurt  at  Court,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests, 
were  kept  in  good  humour  by  presents  of  ehawU 
and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses,  bulses 
af  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas.  ^  Of  what 
the  Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by 
Ills  colleagues;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
him.  His  bribes,  distributed  with  Judicious 
prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return. 


•  T^nch'i  Modest  ud  Jut  Apology  for  tho  Bast  India 
Company,  1600. 

t  BotM  Kemaito  on  tho  Prtaent  Stale  of  Vtm  Kaa4  India 
Oompaay*B  Afflilie,  1690;  HMaUton's  New  ▲ceooat  of  Um 
Xastlodiei. 

t  Whitest  AflDoont  of  the  last  India  Tade»  leei ;  fleree 
BotleetTaiaiUSU 


Just  when  the  Cowi  beoafene  all  powerful  in  the 
State,  he  became  all  powerfhl  at  the  Court. 
Jeffreys  pronouneed  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
monopoly,  and  of  ,the  strongest  acts  which  had 
been  done  in  defence  of  the  monopoly.  Jamei 
ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter 
which  eonftnaed  and  extended  all  the  privileges 
bestowed  on  the  Company  by  his  predecessors. 
All  captains  of  Indiamen  received  commissiona 
from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.}  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir 
Josiah,  and  Oovemor  of  Bombay,  was  areated  a 
baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Snrat: 
he  was  declared  General  of  all  the  EBglish  forces 
in  the  East;  and  he  was  authoriaed  to  assume 
the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company  on  the 
other  hand«  distinguished  itself  among  many 
servile  corporations  by  obsequious  homage  to 
the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merohants  of  the 
kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly 
paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  || 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be 
utterly  crushed,  and  that  the  monq>oly,  pro- 
tected by  the  wln^e  strength  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, would  be  more  profitable  than  ever^ 
But  unfortunately  just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel 
aroae  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in 
India  and  the  Mogul  GoTemment  Where  the 
fault  lay  is  a  question  which  waa  yebemently 
disputed  at  tl>e  time,  and  which  it  is  now  Impos* 
sible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  alt  the 
blame  on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bom* 
bay,  they  affirmed,  had  always  been  gmspix^g 
and  violent ;  but  his  bai-onetey  and  his  military 
commissiooi  had  completely  turned  bis  hearL 
The  very  natives  who  were  employed  about  the 
factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken. English,  that  there  must 
be  some  strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excel- 
lency; for  that,  ever  since  Uie  chief  of  the 
strangers  was  called  Exeelleneyt  every  thing  had 
gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was  said,  the 
brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  nn- 
just  and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  lodia, 
till  at  length  insolence  and  rapine,  disgraoefy>l 
to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  na^ 
tive  authorities.  The  Company  warmly  re- 
criminated. The  story  told  at  the  India  Uousa 
was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  interlopers,  who  were  now  designated  not 
only  as  interlopers  but  aa  traitors.  They  had, 
it  waa  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
false  accusations*  indueed  the  viceroys  of  the 
Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  whidi 
in  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And 
indeed  this  charge  seems  not  to  haye  been  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  pertiaacsoas  enemies  of  the 
Childs  went  up  to  tiie  Court  of  Amrengsebe.  took 
his  station  at  the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  Great 
King  who  was  in  l^e  act  of  mounting  on  horse- 
back, and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  de- 
manded jostioe  in  the  name  of  the  common  God 
of    Christiana    and  .  Mussulmans.^  .  Whether 


S  White's  Acnonnt  of  the  Trade  to  the  EaHlDdlP!>,  1691 ; 
Hamilton's  Nev  Aooount  of  the  Kant  IndieM;  Sir  John 
Wyborne  to  Pefigra  Smmi  Boaabay,  Jan.  7, 1687-^ 

I  London  Oaxette,  Feb.  16  (9e>,  1084-0. 
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Anrengzebe  paid  smoii  attention  to  the  cfaArges 
brought  by  infidel  Franks  against  eadi  other 
may  be  doabted.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  oom- 
plete  rupture  took  pinee  between  his  deputies 
nod  the  senrants  of  tbe  Company.  On  the  sea 
the  ships  of  bis  suljects  were  eeised  by  the 
English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were 
taken  and  plundered.  The  trade  was  suspended ; 
«ad,  though  great  annual  dividends  were  still 
paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out  of 
annual  profits. 

Just  ait  this  eonjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman 
that  arriyed  in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwel- 
come news  tn>m  the  Bast,  all  the  politics  of  Sir 
Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  Revelu- 
tion.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  unit* 
ing  it  closely  with  the  strongest  government  thM 
haid  existed  within  his  memory.  That  govern- 
ment had  fallen ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on 
the  mined  fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  connections  which 
had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  tire  corpora- 
tion were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The 
Sing  who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an 
exile.  The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exor- 
bitant pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legiti- 
mate was  a  prisoner.  All  &e  old  enemies  of 
the  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Whig 
merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from  tbe 
direction,  demsinded  justiee  and  vengeance  from 
the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had  Just 
placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No 
voice  was  louder  In  accusation  than  that  of 
Fapillon,  who  had,  some  years  before,  been 
more  zealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man  in 
Xiondon.*  The  Commons  censured  in  severe 
terms  tbe  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by 
martial  law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved 
that  some  of  those  offenders  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f  The  great  ques- 
tion, how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
tbe  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred  to  *  Com*, 
mittee.  The  report  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  twen^-seventh  of  January,  1690;  but  on 
that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 
-  The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Par- 
liament were  so  short  and  so  biisy  that  little  was 
said  about  India  in  either  House.  But,  out  of 
Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and 
of  intrigue  wens  employed  on  both  sides.  Al- 
most as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about 
the  India  trade  as  about  tbe  oaths.  The  despot 
of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and 
verse.  Wretched  puns  were  made  on  his  name. 
He  was  oompared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King  of 
Prance,  to  Goliath  of  Qath,  to  the  Devil.  It 
was  vehemently  declared  to  be  necessary  that, 
In  any  Act  wh&h  might  be  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  traffic  with  the  Eastern  seas,  Sir 
Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded  f^om  all 
trust  t 

There^  were,  howwver,  great  difl«rence«  of 


*  Pftpllloii  WM  of  oonrM  ivproecbed  with  bin  inenn- 
»itt«nej.  Among  the  pumphlets  ot  tb«t  ilmo  in  on«  enti- 
tled, **  A  TrmtlM  eooeeniing  the  Ea«t  India  Trade,  wr^te 
at  IJie  InnteBoe  of  TbeauM  Paptnon,  Beqiilre,  sad  la  h\f 
HoiiM.  and  printed  in  the  year  1<M0,  and  now  npfiated 
for  the  better  Battefcotton  ef  htaietf  aad  others.'* 

t  Gommonii'  Journali.  June  8, 1689, 

X  Among  tbe  pamphlets  !n  which  Child  i§  moet  fiercely 
attacked,  are :  Some  Kemarfca  on  the  Pretent  SUte  of  the 
Xast  India  OonpMiyfAJbIn,  1090;  PletM  BnUer**  Tale, 


opiidon  among  those  who  agreed  In  hating  Cluld 
and  the  body  of  which  be  was  the  head.  Tke 
manufhcturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  l^orwich,  of 
Yorkshire,  and  of  tiie  Western  counties,  con- 
sidered the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  mther 
iajurious  than  beneficial  to  tbe  kingdom.  The 
importation  of  Indian  spices,  indeed,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  harmless,  and  the  imp<fftatioa  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  But  the  im- 
portfltien  of  silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  ^awli 
were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  muM 
to  the  country.  Tbe  effect  of  the  growing  Uste 
4tr  such  fVippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver 
went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  Soglish 
drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  de- 
voured by  the  moths.  Those^  it  was  said,  were 
happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  pas- 
ture lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  whet 
every  gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  msd« 
of  materials  wbioh  our  own  flocks  had  fnruidied 
to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  tbe  brsTt 
old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  ndonied  tbe 
walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  tbe  days  of  SHxa* 
both?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentle- 
man, whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  bat 
stuffs  made  by  finglisb  workmen  out  of  Englisb 
fleeces,  flnunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pan-  of 
silk  stoekiogs  T  Clamours  such  as  these  hiul,  % 
few  years  before,  extorted  from  Paritameat  tbe 
Act  which  required  that  the  dead  sbonld  bt 
wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some  sanguine  dothiert 
hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excludiog 
All  Indian  textures  from  our  ports,  impose  Um 
same  necessity  on  the  living. { 

But  this  feellog  was  confined  to  n  minoritj. 
Tbe  public  was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  over- 
rate than  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  niiKbt 
be  derived  by  England  from  the  Indian  trade. 
What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extending 
that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  geoeTsl 
interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  v«y  Affer- 
ent ways, 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchsnti 
resident  at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaperti, 
maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extend  trade  wss 
to  leave  it  f^e.  They  urged  the  vrell  known  sr- 
guraeots  which  prove  that  monopoly  is  i njuriooi 
to  commerce;  and,  having  fully  established  th« 
general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  be- 
tween £n gland  and  India  was  to  be  considerBd 
as  an  exception  to  tbat  law.  Any  trud$r  oagbt, 
they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  firom  any  port 
a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he  now 
i>ent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.  ||  la  oor 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered, 
not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  howewr,  they  were 
thought  paradoxical.  It  was  then  generally  held 
to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  Almost  selftvideBt 
truth,  that  our  trade  with  the  countries  lytog 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  great 
Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy, 
it  was  said,  between  our  Buropean  trade  and  our 


1  Adl ;  and  White's  Aoeouni  of  the  IVade  to  the  East  loSkt, 
1691. 

a  Discourse  eoneeminic  the  Kast  India  Trade.  flbowiBstt 
to  be  nnprolltable  to  the  Klnfdom,  hy  Mr.  Csry;  Fleies 
Butler's  Tale,  repreeeDlloc  tbe  Bute  of  the  Weol  Omm,  or 
the  Kast  India  Okm  traty  stated,  lOSL  8r^«nil  fidltioiis 
ftt  tbe  Mwa  affiet  wlU  ba  fcuMt  ia  the  Joerosls  of  lbs 
House  of  Commons. 

fl  Reasmts  a«ainst  srtabHsWng  a»  Ikst  India  CompssT 
with  a  J(4at  Stoek,  ezdasiTe  to  aD  athan^iaQL 
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iQdiaii  trade.  Our  government  lad  diplomatic 
relations  frith  the  European  States.  If  neces- 
sar ji  a  maritirae  force  conld  easily  1>e  sent  from 
hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus. 
Bttt  the  English  Kings  had  no  enroj  at  the  Court 
of  Agra  or  Pelrin.  There  was  seldom  a  single 
EngBsh  man  of  war  within  ten  thonsand  miles 
ef  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam. 
As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote 
seas,  be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must 
protect  themeeltes,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exer- 
cise some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They 
must  have  forts,  garrisons  and  armed  ships. 
They  must  have  power  to  send  and  receive  em- 
baesies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
Asiatic  prince,  to  waee  war  on  another.  It  was 
evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant  should 
have  this  power  independently  of  the  rest.  The 
merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be 
Joined  together  in  «  corporation  which  conld  act 
SB  one  man.  In  support  of  these  arguments  the 
example  of  the  Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  decisive.  For  in  that  age  the 
Immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every  where 
regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest 
because  it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and 
hatred.  In  all  that  related  to  trade,  her  states- 
men were  considered  as  oracles,  and  her  insti- 
tutions as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who 
asottiled  the  Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it 
traded  on  joint  funds  and  possessed  exclusive 
privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man. 
tnd  because  liis  rule  had  been  mischievous  to 
the  public,  and  bene6clal  only  to  himself  and 
bis  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said, 
Ibr  the  evils  which  his  maladministration  had 
produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a  new 
corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  lining  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot 
or  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who 
were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion, formed  themselves  into  a  society,  signed 
an  engagement,  and  entrusted  the  oare  of  their 
Interests  to  b  committee  which  contained  some 
of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  This  society, 
though  it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  person- 
ality, was  early  designated,  in  popular  speech, 
BB  the  New  Company ;  and  the  hostilities  be- 
tween  the  New  Company  and  the  Old  Company 
Boon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  and 
anxiety,  at  least  In  that  busy  hive  of  which  the 
Koyal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hosttli- 
ties  between  fiie  AtHes  and  the  French  King. 
Tbe  headquarters  of  the  younger  association 
were  in  Dowgate :  the  Skinners  lent  thefr  stately 
ball ;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlour 
renowned  fbr  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from 
a  magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important 
fiowe  arrived  from  India,  and  was  announced  in 
the  London  Gakette  as  In  the  highest  degree 
flatiflfaetory.  ^eace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.  That 
mlgbty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his 
troops  from  the  ibetories,  but  had  bestowed  on 
the   Company  privileges  such  as  it  had  never 


«*  The  attsikfetio^ni  ww  printed,  ftbd  hae  beep  eereml 
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before  ei\)oyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared  a 
very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  ene- 
mies of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him 
of  systenratioally  publishing  false  intelligence. 
He  bad  now,  they  said,  outlied  himself.  They 
had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which 
bad  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  they  printed 
a  translation  of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aureng- 
sebe  had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  consideration  of  their  penitence  and  of  a 
large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past  de- 
linquency,'had  charged  them  to  behave  them- 
selves better  for  the  future,  and  bad,  in  the  tone 
of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  re- 
moTC  the  principal  offender.  Sir  John  Child, 
from  power  and  trust.  The  death  of  Sir  John 
occurred  so  seasonablv  that  these  commands 
eouldnot  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evi* 
dent  that  the  pacification  which  tbe  rulers  of 
the  India  House  had  represented  as  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  had  really  been  effected 
on  terms  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.f 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy 
which  raged  on  this  subject  i)etween  the  Lea- 
denhall  Street  Company  and  the  Dowgate  Com- 
pany kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation.  In 
the  autumn,  the  Pariinment  had  no  sooner  met 
than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  pe- 
titions to  the  House  of  Commons.  J  The  peti- 
tions were  immediately  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  and  resolutions  of  grave  Import- 
ance were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom  :  tbe  second  was  that  the  trade 
with  tbe  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  on 
by  a  joint  stock  company  possessed  of  exclusive 
pririleges.{  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  nei- 
ther those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohi- 
bit the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  tbe  oub- 
ports  who  wished  to  throw  it  open,  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.  The 
only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Company.  Seventeen  years 
elapsed  before  that  question  ceased  to  disturb 
both  political  and  commercial  circles.  It  was 
fatal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great 
minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
many  private  families.  The  tracts  which  the 
rival  bodies  put  forth  against  each  other  were 
innumerable.  If  the  drama  of  that  age  may  be 
trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India  House  and 
Skinners*  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  im- 
pediment to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as 
the  feud  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  had 
been  at  Verona.  ||     Which  of  the  two  contending 

Parties  was  the  stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
he  New  Company  was  supported  by  the  Whigs, 
the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New 
Company  was  popular;  for  it  promised  largely, 
and  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken  its 
promises :  it  made  no  dividends,  and  therefore 
was  not  envied:  it  had  no  power  to  oppress, 
and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression. 
The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded 
with  little  favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  in  possession,  and  of  having 
only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.     The  burden  of 
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fintming  a  plan  for  the  regnbitiofi  of  the  Indi* 
trade,  ixod  of  proving  timt  plan  to  be  better  thAn 
^e  plau  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Com- 
pasj.  The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find 
objections  to  every  change  that  was  proposed : 
and  such  objections  there  was  little  difficult  In 
fiinding.  The  members  of  the  New  Company 
were  ill  provided  with  Uie  means- of  purchztsing 
snpport  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.  They  bad 
no  corporate  existence,  no  conMnon  treasury. 
If  any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  be  gave  it  out  of 
his  own  pooket,  with  little  obance  of  being  re->' 
imbursed.  But  the  Old  Company,  though  sur- 
rounded by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous  profits* 
Its  stodc  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value 
sinoe  tiie  golden  days  of  Charles  the  8eoond; 
bnt  a  hundred  pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty- two.*  After  a  large  dividend  bad 
been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained 
amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a 
cabinet 4  and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  one  able,  determined  and  unscrupu- 
lous man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  won- 
derful art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect 
a  oompromise,  to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but 
to  remodel  it,  to  impose  on  it  new  conditions, 
and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  the 
New  Company.  With  this  view  it  was,  after 
long  and  vehement  debates  and  close  divisions, 
resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to 
a  million  and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
single  person  or  a  small  junto  f^om  domineering 
over  the  whole  society,  it  was  determined  that 
five  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could 
hold,  and  that  those  who  hdd  more  should  be 
required  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price  not  be^ 
low  par.  In  retom  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company 
was  to  be  required  to  furnish  annually  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  export  annually  English  manufac- 
twes  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  f 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolntiona  was 
brought  in,  read  twice,  and  committed,  but  was 
suifered  to  drop  in  consequence  of  the  positive 
refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to  accept  the 
offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan ;  and  bis  objections  are  highly  curious  and 
amusingv  The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous 
and  powerfully  written  paper  he  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  expedients  whioh  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of 
atook  which  might  stand  inn  single  name  would, 
he  said,  be  most  unreasonable.  Bnrely  a  pro- 
prietor whose  whole  fortnne  was  staked  on  the 
success  of  the  Indian  trade  was  far  more  likely 
to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had 
risked  only  what  it  would  be  no  great  disaster 
to  lose.  The  demand  that  saltpetre  should  be 
furnished  to  the  Crown  for  n  fixed  sum  Child 
met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  our  genera- 
tion, whioh  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to 
•ett]«  themselves.    To  the  demand  that  the 
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Company  should  bind  itself  lo  export  onniuny 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Englii^ 
mannfoctores  he  very  properly  replied  that  the 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  miUi<»s' 
worth  if  the  market  requiKd  sneh  a  supply,  and 
that,  if  the  market  were  overstocked,  it  weald 
be  mere  folly  to  send  good  ololh  half  round  the 
world  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants  It  wss  nerer, 
be  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  politio  to 
put  trade  into  straitloced  bodices,  which,  instead 
of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  muil 
either  kill  it  or  force  it  avny. 

The  Commone,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinacy, 
presented  an  address  requeriting  the  King  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company^  and  to  grant  a  (Sar* 
ter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  to  Hii 
Majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  fit.^  It  is  plainly 
impiied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the 
Commons  thought  the  King  constitutionaDy 
competent  to  grant  an  exfilnsiv«  privilege  il 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  King  replied  that  the  subject  vras  moat 
important,  that  he  would  eonoider  it  maturely, 
and  that  he  would,  at  a  future  Hme,  give  the 
House  a  more  precise  answer,  j  In  I^Uament 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  sul^ect  doring 
that  session:  but  out  of  Poriiameot  the  war 
was  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  the  belligerents  were 
by  no  means  sonipulous  obont  the  aeons  which 
they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the 
New  Company  were  libels :  the  chief  weapons 
of  the  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to 
drop,  another  bill,  which  had  produced  great 
excitement  and  had  colled  forth  on  almost  on. 
preeedented  display  of  porliomeDtuy  ability, 
underwent  the  some  fate. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  the  Whigs  had  complained  lutterly, 
and  not  more  bitterly  than  justly,  of  the  hard 
meosnro  dealt  out  to  persons  accused  of  political 
offences.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  osked, 
that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sif^ht  of  bis 
indictment  t  Often  on  unhappy  prisoner  bad 
not  known  of  what  he  woo  aeouaed  till  be 
had  held  up  bis  bond  at  the  bar.  The  crime 
imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the 
King ;  it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  Kinfr 
The  more  innocent  ^e  defendant  was,  the  less 
likely  he  was  to  gness  the  nature  of  the  charge 
on  whioh  he  was  to  be  tried ;  and  how  could  he 
have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge  the  nateie 
of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown  had 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
The  prisoner  had  no  snc^  power.  If  vdtaesses 
voluntarily  came  forward  to  speak  in  his  faveor, 
they  could  not  be  sworn.  Their  testimony 
therefore  made  less  impreseioii  <a  a  jury  than 
the  testimony  of  |he  witnesses  for  the  proseen- 
tion,  whose  veracity  was  gnaronteed  by  the  most 
solemn  sanctionA  of  law  and  of  reli^on.  The 
juries,  carefully  selected  by  Sheriffs  whom  the 
Crown  had  named,  were  men  animated  by  the 
fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had  as  little  ten^ 
derness  for  on  Exclosionistor  a  Disaenteras  for 
0  mad  dog.  The  government  was  served  by  a 
band  of  able,  experienced  and  unprincipled  law- 
yers, whooortd,  by  merely  gUneingovera  brief^ 
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distingaish  ereiy  week  and  every  strong  point 
of  B  case,  whoAe  proftence  of  mind  never  failed 
them,  whose  flow  of  speech  -was  inexhaustibta, 
Itnd  Tfbo  bad  passed  their  lires  in  dressing  np 
the  worse  reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
better.  Was  it  not  horrible  iosee  three  or  four 
of  these  shrewd,  learned  And  callous  orators 
arrayed  n gainst  one  poor  wretch  who  had  neter 
in  his  life  nttered  a  word  in  pnbUc,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason  and  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
whose  intellect,  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing 
match  with  profesrional  gl&diaCors,  was  con- 
fVised  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minions  death f  Hudi  however  was  the  rule: 
mid  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sick- 
ness that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make 
his  voice  heard,  even  forn  poor  old  woman  who 
understood  nothing  of  what  was  passing  except 
that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing 
an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  snffered  to 
utter  ft  word.  That  a  state  trial  so  conducted 
was  litUe  better  than  a  judicial  murder  had 
been,  during  the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party, 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  main* 
tained  that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  justtee 
had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  iew  seditious  persons 
who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  trea- 
son, but  had  not  actually  passed  that  frontier, 
might  have  sutfered  as  traitors.  But  w&s  that 
a  sufSeient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiel^  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection 
to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment  of 
their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor 
to  have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not  allowed 
to  the  felon?  The  culprit  i^ho  was  accused 
of  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvan- 
tages which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels, 
Were  thought  so  unjust;  yet  nobody  pitied  him. 
Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that  he  should  not 
have  time  to  study  a  oopy  of  his  indictment,  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being 
Bwom,  that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself, 
without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  could  furnish. 
Th«  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their  com- 
passion fbr  those  crimes  which  subvert  govern- 
ment and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human 
society.  Ouy  Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an 
indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  a 
shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges 
which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  rc^bed  a 
henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural, 
some  change  in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great 
parties.  In  the  days  when  none  but  Roundheads 
and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of  treason, 
even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cavaliers 
were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were 
khe  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too 
severe.  But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen 
and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in 
danger  of  beingcalled  in  questionfor  correspond- 
ing vfith  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on 
many  understandings  which  had  been  unable  to 
discover  the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It 
was  no  longer  thought  utterly  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  some  advantages  which  were  withheld 
from  ft  man  aoonsed  of  felony  mii^t  reasonaUy 


be  allowed  to  a  man  accused  Df  treason.  What 
probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all 
the  arts  of  sophistry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge 
would  strain  law  and  m^reptesent  evidence,  in 
order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary 
or  sheep  stealing  f  Bat  on  a  trial  for  high  tren* 
son  a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  always  be  c<nt- 
sideredas  a  defeat  of  the  government;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
sheriffs,  barristers  and  judges  might  be  impelled 
by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do 
anything  which  might  save  the  government  from 
the  inconvenience  and  shame  of  a  defeat  The 
cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was  that  the 
lives  of  good  EngUsbmen  who  happened  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  suf- 
ficiently protected;  and  this  cry  was  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  bad  distin* 
gnished  themselves  by  the  malignant  zeal  and 
dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  con- 
ducted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Chai*les 
and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not, 
like  the  feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  was  yet  not  quite  what  it  had 
been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most  unjust 
that  Russell  should  have  no  counsel  and  that 
Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment^ 
now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  chang- 
ed; that  the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme; 
that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  inde- 
pendence, were  all  at  stake;  that  many  English- 
men were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  ob- 
ject was  to  make  England  the  slave  of  France 
and  of  Rome;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  n  gainst  po- 
litical offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice 
with  which,  in  the  late  reigns,  State  trials  had 
been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But 
this  iigustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  bad 
kings  and  bad  judges  with  whom  the  nation 
had  been  cursed.  William  was  now  on  the 
throne:  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the  bench ; 
and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked 
as  those  for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  re- 
warded Jeffreys  with  riches  and  titles.  This 
language,  however,  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  that 
they  could  not  honourably  defend,  in  the  season 
of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their 
adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  cry- 
ing grievance.  A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  ge- 
neral applause*  Treby  had  the  courage  to  make 
some  objections;  but  no  division  took  place. 
The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  high  treason  committed  more 
than  three  years  befbre  the  indictment  was 
found;  that  every  person  Indicted  for  high  trea- 
son should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and  should  be  furnished, 
ten  dsys  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  In- 
dictment, and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken ;  that 
his  witnesses  shotdd  be  sworn,  and  that  they 
should  be  cited  by  the  same  process  by  whi<4 
the  attendance  of  tiie  witnesses  against  him  was 
secured. 

The  Bill  went  te  the  Upper  House,  and 
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back  with  an  Smpoitant  amendmeiit.  The  Lords 
had  long  complained  of  the  anomalous  and  ini- 
quitons  eonstitution  of  that  tribunal  which  had 
)uriedictlon  OTor  them  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment ag^si  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offence 
higher  than  a  misdemeanour,  the  Crown  ap- 
points a  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  in  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  Court  the  ease  is  tried.  This 
Court  was  anciently  composed  in  two  Teiy  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  consisted,  if  Pariiament  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sit- 
ting, the  Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any 
twelve  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  fbm  a 
jury.  The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused 
of  high  treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a 
jury  which  bis  prosecutors  had  packed.  The 
Lords  now  demanded  that,  during  a  recess  as 
well  as  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of 
high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  bo4y 
jui  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which 
SMU  of  the  present  generation  may  find  it  diffi^ 
cult  to  noderstand.  The  truth  is  that  some 
invidious  privileges  of  peerage  which  have  since 
been  abolished,  and  others  which  have  since 
fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  AiU 
force  and  were  daily  used.  No  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman  could  think, 
without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  favoured  caste.  If  HU  Lordship  were 
sued  at  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him  to  im- 
pede the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were 
Spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself 
ntter  with  perfect  impunitv,  he  might  vindicate 
his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  a  olient|  spoke  with  severity  of  the 
conduct  of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an  honest  squire 
on  the  raeecourse  i4)plied  the  proper  epithets  to 
the  tricks  of  a  noble  swindler,  the  affronted  pa- 
trician had  only  to  complain  to  the  proud  and 
powerfiil  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
Wethren  made  bis  causo  iheir  own.  The  offender 
was  taken  into  custody  ny  Black  Rod,  brought 
to  the  bar,  flunj  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till 
he  was  g!nd  to  obtain  forgiveness  t^  the  most 
degraiiDt/  submissions.  Nothing  could  there- 
fore be  more  natural  than  that  an  attempt  of 
the  Peers  to  ob:ain  any  new  advantage  for  their 
order  should  ij^  regarded  by  the  Commons  with 
txtrea.e  jealousy.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
Buspeo  •  nat  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who 
thought  it  (langeroQS  to  relax,  at  that  moment, 
the  laws  sgaiDSt  political  offences,  but  who  could 
not,  wiMiout  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
•ncy,  declare  themselves  adverse  to  any  relaza- 
hoti.  had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by 
fomenting  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year 
the  passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and 
yet  could  not  decently  oppose.  If  this  really 
was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The 
Lower  House  rejected  the  amendment:  the 
Upper  House  persisted:  a  free  conference  was 
held  :  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great 
Ibroe  and  ingennity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are 
obvious,  and  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  unan* 
twerable.    It  was  surely  difficult  to  defend  a 


system  under  which  the  Severeigii  nowDsted  a 
conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fate 
of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  aioitsl  ene^ 
mies.    And  could  any  thing  be  more  absord  thta 
that  a  nobleman  aoeused  of  high  trsaaon  should 
be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  bis 
peers  if  his  indictment  ha{»»ened  to  be  brougiit 
into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  % 
prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  indictment  smred 
a  minute  after  the  prorogation^  he  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  Ttiy 
authority  which  prosecuted  him!     That  any 
thing  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side 
seems  strange :  but  those  who  managed  tlie  con- 
ference for  the  Commons  were  not  ordiosi/ 
men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  pat 
forth  all  tiieir  powers.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  Charies  Montague,  who  was  rapidly  attais- 
ing  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.    To  lum  the  lead  seems  on  this  oocauoii  te 
have  been  left ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  secooiU 
of  the  discussion,  which  gives  a  very  high  notioB 
of  bis  talents  for  debate.    <«  We  have  finiaed"— 
such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning, — <*  we  haif 
fVamed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusre, 
a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  dass, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.   The  new  seeori* 
ties,  which  we  propose  to  give  to  innocence  ep> 
pressed  by  power,  are  common  between  the 
premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  labourer. 
The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limita- 
tion for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike.    Te 
every  BngHshman  accused  of  the  highest  eriDi 
sgainst  the  state,  whatever  be  his  rank,  we  p'n 
the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  prtTi- 
lege  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege 
of  harin|^/his  witnesses- summoned  by  writ  of 
subpoena  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  Suck 
is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lordshipe; 
and  you  return  it  to  us  witii  a  clause  of  whicli 
the  effect  is  to  give  certain  advantages  to  yov 
noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  anciedt  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.    Surely  before  we  con* 
sent  to  take  away  from  the  King  any  power 
which  his  predecessors  have  possessed  for  agei, 
and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  you  are  more  Ukeiy  to  use  it  vdl 
than  he.    Something  we  must  risk;  somebody 
we  must  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  fbroed,  muck 
against  our  will,  to  institute  what  ia  necessarily 
an  invidious  comparison,  we  must  own  onrselTCi 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  beiieving  tbat 
a  prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocrat. 
Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should  bi 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  oC 
your  House,  selected  by  the  Cr^wnt    Is  it  rea^ 
sonable,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  should 
have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all  the  menk- 
bers  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  yosf 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  yoor 
second  cousins,  yonr  fathers  in  law,  your  bro- 
thers in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends?    Yot 
marry  so  much  into  each  other's  families,  yoa 
live  so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by 
consanguinity  or  aJfinity  with  several  others,  and 
who  is  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  several 
more.    There  have  been  great  men  whose  deatli 
put  a  third  or  fourth  put  of  the  baronsge  of 
England  into  mourning.     Nor  is  there  modi 
danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  un- 
connected with  an  aoeused  lord  will  be  disposed 
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to  send  btm  i»  ibe  Moek  if  they  om&  with  de- 
•enoy  say  'Not  Onilty,  upon  my  honour.'  For 
thaJgnommioiia  deatih  of  a  smgle  member  of  a 
■mil  arisfeocratieal  body  aeoeaaarily  Ut^e»  « 
ttain  on  the  repotation:  of  hie  feUow9.  If»  in- 
deed, your  Lordahips  proposed  tliat  erery  one 
of  your  body 'shooid  be  oompelted  to  attend  Mid 
vote,  the  Crown  might  have  some  ohanee  of  ob» 
tainittg  jnatioe  ngainet  a  goitty  peer,  however 
atrongly  oonnected^  B«t  you  propose  that 
attendaaoe  ahall  foe  Tolnntary.  Is  it  pouible  to 
doubt  what  the  oooiieqoenoe  will  be¥  AW  the 
prisoner's  relations  and  Ariends  wtU  be  in  their 
pUieee  to  vote  for  htm.  Good  natare  and  the 
ter.  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away 
many  who,  if  they  yoted  at  all,  would  be  ibroed 
by  ooneoience  and  honour  to  vote  agMinet  him. 
The  new  system  which  yos  propose  would  there- 
fore eTidenUy  be  unftilr  to  the  Crown ;  and  you 
do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
old  system  has  been  found  in  praottoe  unfair  td 
yonrselres.  We  may  coniidently  alBrm  that, 
even  under  a  goveniment  lass  just  and  raeroiful 
than  that  under  whieh  we  h»To  the  happiness  to 
five,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear  from  any 
set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  try  him.  How  stands  the 
fact?  In  what  single  case  has  a  guiltless  head 
faDen  by  the  verdict  of  i^is  packed  jury  t  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires, 
merchants,  lawyers,  snrgeons,  yeosMn,  artisans, 
ploughmen,  whose  blood,  bartwrously  shed  dur- 
ing tiie  late  evil  times,  cries  for-  vengeance  to 
heaven.  Botwhat  single  member  of  your  House, 
in  oar  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or  in 
ti»e  days  of  our  grandfathers,  suffered  death  un- 
justly by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  ^the  common  people  were 
sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Rye 
House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection.  One 
peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was 
brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward;  And*  he  was  acquitted. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  evidence  against  him  was 
legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so.  80  was  the  evih 
denoe  against  Bldney,  against  Comisb,  against 
JLliee  Lisle;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord 
Belamerewas  brought  were  selected  with  shame- 
less unfairness  by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys. 
Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves  that,  under  the 
vrorst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  byMords  has  a 
better  chance  for  life  than  a  commonet!  who  puts 
kimself  on  his  coun^.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, feel  mudi  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as  little 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government ! 
But  it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attacked 
ftt  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.  We 
eannot  consent  at  snch  a  crisis  to  relax  the  re- 
Biraints  wMoh  have,  it  may  well  be  feared, 
already  proved  too  fe^Ue  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting,  tlie  min  of  their 
eooutry.    To  sum  np  tlie  whole,  what  is  asked 
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of  us  is  that  we  will  eonsanito  teansfer  a  eer« 
tain  power  Arom  their  Mvestias  to  yow  Lord- 
ships. Our  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  our 
opinion,  their  Miotics  have  not  too  nrach, 
power,  and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power 
enough." 

These  arg uments,  though  eminently  ingenious, 
and  not  without  real  force,  fhUed  to  oonvinoe  tha 
Upper  Heune.  The  Lords  insisted  that  every 
peer  idmuld  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  Tha 
Commons  were  with  dii|oulty  uiduoed  to  con* 
sent  that  the  number  of  Triers  riiould  sever  be 
less  than  thirty-si Z)  and  positively  refused  to 
make  any  fbrther  ^oncessioo.  The  bill  waa 
therefore  suflnred  to  drop.* 

It  is  eertaia  that  those  who  in  the  oonfereaoe 
on  this  bill  represented  the  Commons,  did  not 
exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the  government 
was  exposed.  While  the  eoastitution  of  the  Court 
wfaioh  was  io  try  peers  fbr  treason  was  nodef 
discussion,  a  treason  phmned  with  rare  skill  by 
a  peer  was  all  but  carried  Into  execution. 
.  Marlborough  had  never  oeased  to  assure  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  that  the  great. orime 
which  he  had  committed  was  constantly  presenb 
to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  the 
purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only 
had  he  been  himself  converted;  he  had  also 
converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  16B8,  the 
Chnrchiils  had,  with  Httle  diflftcolty,  induced  Imb 
to  fly  from  her  father's  palaee.  In  1691,  tfaey^ 
with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  onl 
and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern 
for  his  misfortnnes  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone 
for  her  breach  of  dnty.f  At  the  same  time 
Marlboffough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  effect  the  restoration  <^  his  old 
master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  tha 
help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the 
votes  of  the  English  Lords  aodrCommonsv  and 
by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We  are 
not  fully  informed  as  to.  all  the  details  of  his 
plan:  but  the  outline  is  known  to  us  from  a 
most  interesting  paper  written  by  James,  of 
which  one  copy  is  m  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
another  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Fe« 
reign  Offioe. 

The  jealous  with  which  the  Euglish  regarded 
the  Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had 
never  been  a  hearty  friendship  between  the  na^ 
tions.  They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each 
otiier.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one  wide* 
spread  language.  Both  boasted  of  their  politic 
cal  freedom.     Both  were  attached  to  the  re* 


formed  faith.  Both  were  tlireatencd  by  the  i 
enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only  while  they  were 
united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  be* 
tween  them.  They  would  probably  have  loved 
each  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects, 
resembled  each  other  less.  .  They  were  the  two 
great  commereial  nations,  the  two  great  mari- 
time nations.  In  every  sea  their  Hugs  were 
found  together,  in  the  Baltlo  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  .in  the 
Straits  of  Malaoca.  Eveiy  where  the  merchant 
of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam  were 
trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to  niklersell 


and  9»,  aod  the  loM^  Jtfuraaleof  Jaavacy  2»  ami  28.  flee 
aiiiD  OreyV  Debates. 

t  The  letter,  dated  December  1,  1S01,  to  la  the  LUb  of 
James,  il.  477. 
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each  other.  In  Enrop*  the  ooatMt  was  not  van- 
goinarj.  Bot  too  ofteiit  in  barbwrons  oowitrics^ 
where  there  was  no  law  bot  force,  the  oom- 
petitors  hftd  met,  bunung  with  oapa4itj,  bum- 
ug  with  aaumoel^,  armed  for  battle,  each  so*- 
pectiog  the  other  of  hostile  designs  and  OMh 
resolred  to  giire  the  othw  no  advantages  In 
Buofa^  eironmstanoes  it  Is  not  strange  that  many 
violent  and  emel  ,aots  should  have  been  perpe* 
trated.  What  had  been  done  in  those  distanl 
regions  eould  seldom  be  ezactiy  known  in  fin- 
rope,  fivery  thing  was  esaggerated  and  dis- 
torted by  ragne  report  and  by  nation^  prejo^ 
dioe.  Here  it  was  tiie  popular  belief  that  the 
English  were  always  blamelesSv  and  that  erery 
qoarrel  was  to  be  .asoribed  to  the  aTiurioe  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Ihiteh.  Lamentable  events 
whioh  had  taken  plaee  in  the  0pioe  Islands  were 
repeatedly  brought  en  our  stage.  The  £ngtiah- 
men  were  all  sikints  and  heroes ;  the  Dntohmen 
all  fiends  in  human  sliape,  lying,  robbings  ra^ 
Tishing,  mnrdering,  torturing.  The  apgty  peS" 
stons  wlnoh  these^ieces indicated  had  more  &iin 
once  foQttd  vent  in  war.  Thriee  ia  the  lifbtlme 
of  one  generation  the  two  nations  bad  oontend* 
ad,  with  eqnal  oonrage  and  with  vAioua  fortune, 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Ocean.  The 
tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reoonoiled  Tories  to 
Whigs  and  Ghurohmen  to  Noneonfbrmists,  had 
also  TeooneOed  ^e  English  to  the  Dutoh.  While 
oar  anoestors  were  looking  to  the  Hagae  for  de- 
Uveranoe,  the  omasaere  of  Amboyna  and  the 
great  humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  Bat  sinee  the  Bovoluthm  the  old 
fooling  had  revived.  Though  England  and  Hol« 
land  were  now  elosely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
they  were  as  fhr  as  STor  thntk  being  bound  to- 
gether by  affection.  Onoe,  just  after  the  battle 
of  Beaohy  Head,  oar  countrymen  had  seemed 
disposed  to  be  just:  but  a  Tiolent  reaction 
•pMdiiy  followed.  Terrlngton,  who  deserved  to 
be  shot,  became  a  popnlar  farourite :  and  the 
allies  whom  he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were 
accused  of  persecuting  him  without  a  cause. 
The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  oom* 
panions  of  his  youth  was  the  ^vourite  theme  of 
the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative  posts 
in  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by 
Dutchmen:  the  House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling 
with  Dutchmen:  the  ftneM  manors  of  the  Crown 
were  given  to  Butohmen:  the  army  was  com- 
mnnded  by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  ¥niUam  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  ob- 
trusively his  laudable  fondness  for  his  native 
eountry,  and  to  remunerate  his  early  Mends 
somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly  true. 
Bnt  it  wiH  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any 
important  ocossioa  during  his  whole  reign  bb 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  our  island  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Provinces  The  English, 
however,  were  on  this  sul^ect  prone  to  fits  of 
jealousy  which  made  them  quite  incapable  of 
listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of 
those  fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691..  The 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong 
in  aU  olasses,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the 
Parliament  iUid  in  the  ansyt* 


«BiinMt,ll.eS;«n4BanMtMaHari.6AM.  BMelno  « 
■lemorM  itgoed  by  Bolmas,  bat  cootiaaa%  of  Sntc41ig«noe 
furnished  by  r«rguioa,  wttODg  the  •KtrwAt  from  th«  Nttinae 
Pa^iera,  piiotad  by  Macphcrson.  It  bean  dtUOotobw  1S01. 
•  TlM  Prtnoo  of  Oraagei"  nyi  Ho1ib«^  •*  U  morftaUy  hated 


Of  that  antipathy  Ifariborougfa  detensmed 
to  Avail  himself  for  the  purpose,  a^  be  assui^ 
James  and  Jameses  adherents,  of  effecttug  a 
restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  vm 
such  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  iadsoed 
by  skillUl  management  to  present  a  joint  ad- 
dress requesting  that  aU  foreigners  miglit  bs 
diamlseed  A:^om  the  service  of  their  Mi^sties. 
Mariborottgh  undntook  to  move  such  so  ad- 
dress in  tlie  Lords;  and  there  wouki  have  been 
no  difiioulfy  iu  finding  sonw  gentienum  of  grsst 
weight  to  make  a  siouhir  motion  in  the  Comnums. 

If  the  address  shonld  be  carried,  what  could 
WUliam  do?  Would  he  yiaidt  Wodd  he  dis- 
card all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  ids  most  tnistj 
friends  f  It  waa  hardly  poesible  to  beliere  thst 
be  would  make  so  paiirful,  so  humiliating  a  oon- 
oessioQ.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  b«  s 
rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament;  tod 
the  Parliament  would  be  booked  by  the  people. 
Even  a  King  reigning  by  a  herOdita^  title 
might- wen  shrink  from  such  a  oontest  with  the 
Sstetes  of  the  Realm.  But  to  a  King  whine 
title  rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  neeessarily 
be  fiatal.  The  last  hope  of  William  would  he  is 
the  army.  The  aimy  Mariborottgh  undertook 
to  nmnage;  and  it  is  iiighly  probable  that  whtt 
he  undertook  he  could  have  perfi>nDed.  His 
courage,  his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winning 
manners,  tiie«{rfendid  success  which  had  atteod- 
ed  him  on  every  occasion  on  whidh  he  had  bees 
in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  sof» 
did  Ticea,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren  in  eras. 
Th^  were  proud  of  having  one  oountiTusB 
who  had  shewn  that  he  wanted  nothing  bat  op- 
portunity to  Tie  with  the  ablest  Marshal  of 
France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked 
by  the  Bnglish  troops  than  by  the  Boyish  ss* 
tion  generally.  Had  Mariboroogh,  therefore, 
after  securing  the  co-operation  of  some  distis* 
guished  officers,  presented  himself  at  the  criti- 
cal  momoit  to  those  regimen ta  which  he  hsd 
led  to  victoiy  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  W 
he  called  on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  pnh 
teot  the  Partiament,  and  to  drive  out  the  sliena^ 
there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call 
would  have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  hsvi 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  Uie  promisee  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  oH  master. 

Of  all  the  sohemes  ever  formed  for  the  resto* 
ration  of  James  or  of  his  doseeadants,  this 
scheme  promised  tiie  fisarest  That  nattooal 
pride,  that  hatred  of  ari>itrary  power,  whioh 
bad  hitherto  been  on  William's  side,  wouki  aotf 
be  turned  against  him..  Huxidreds  of  thousuub 
who  would  have  put  their  lives  in  ^pardy  to 
proTent  a  French  army  from  imposing  a  goven* 
ment  on  the  Bnglish,  would  have  felt  no  dispo- 
sition to  prevent  an  English  army  f^rom  driving 
out  the  Dutch.  Even  the  Whigs  could  searoeij, 
vrithoot  renouncing  th^r  old  doctrines,  support 
a  prinoe  who  obstinately  refimed  to  comply  wi& 
the  general  widi  of  his  people  sigufied  to  hisi 
by  his  Parliament  The  plot  looked  well.  As 
active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members  of  ths 
House  of  Gommonsi  who  did  not  nt  all  suqiect 


bsrtheKaglM.  Tb^sM vwyUrly ttaatbebaUisoloTt 
for  th«m{  MlUMVdMh  he  «oiifi(iein  ttitm,  bat  all  is  Ui 
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tbftt  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to 
?ote  against  the  foreigners.     Marlborough  was 
indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the 
army.    His  house  was  constantly  filled  with 
officers  who  heated  each  other  into  tnry  by 
talking  against  the  Datch.     But,  before  the 
preparations  were  complete,  a  strange  suspicion 
rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites. 
That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artfbl  scheme 
wished  to  pull  down  the  esistlDg  goTemment 
there  could  be  little  doubt.     But  was  it  quite 
certain  what  government  he  meant  to  set  up  ? 
Might  he  not  depose  William  without  restoring 
James?   Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man  so  wise, 
80  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditat- 
ing a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great 
Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such 
as  Borgia  would  hare  enyied,  such  as  MskshiaTel 
would  have  extolled  to  the  skies  T    What  if  this 
coosummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings  7    What  if,  when  he  found  himself 
commander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the 
Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary  and  harassed 
nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  settle- 
ment ?    James  was  unpopular  because  he  was 
a  Papist  influenced  by  Popish  priests.    William 
was  unpopular  because  he  was    a    foreigner 
attached  to  foreign  favourites.     Ayne  was  at 
once  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman.  Under 
her  government  the  country  would  be  in  no 
danger  of*  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by 
Dutchmen.     That  Marlborough  had  the  strong- 
est motives  for  placing  her  on  the  throne  was 
evident.     He  could  never,  in  the  court  of  her 
father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal, 
whose  services  were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.     In 
her  court  the  husband  of  her  adored  fHend 
would    be  what  Pepin^Heristal  and   Charles 
Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Childe- 
berts.     He  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the 
civil  and  military  government.  He  would  wield 
the  whole  power  of  England.     He  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe.     Great  kings  and  com- 
monwealths would  bid  against  each  other  for 
bis  favour,  and  exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the 
vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.     The  pre- 
sumption was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the 
English  crown  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  Princess.    What  evidence  there 
was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known : 
bat  it  is  certain  that  something  took  place  which 
convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted  fl-iends  of 
the    exiled  family   that  he  was  meditating  a 
second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the  feat  which 
he    had  performed  at  Salisbury.     They  were 
afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James 
w^ould  be  more  hopeless  than  ever.    So  fully 
^ere  they  persuaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
nccomplioe,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
lie  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme 
to  Portland. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  pro- 
woked  by  this  intelligence  to  a  degree  very 
unusaal  with  him.  In  general  he  was  indulgent, 
nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the 
£iiglish  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  ■  He 
suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his 
serrants  were  in  correspondence  with  hia  com- 
petitor ;    and  yet  he  did  not  punish  tbem,.  did 
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not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  ftrown  on  them. 
He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole  of 
that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restoration 
had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  l[new  them  too  well  to  complain  be- 
cause he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity, 
consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  ut- 
most that  he  expected  from  them  was  that  they 
would  serve  him  as  far  as  they  could  serve  him 
without  serious  danger  to  themselves.  If  ho 
learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and 
enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trying  to 
make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Qermains  an  inte- 
rest which  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event 
of  a  counterrevolution,  he  was  more  inclined  to 
bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  the  uxgust  steward  than  to  call  them  to 
a  severe  account.  But  the  crime  of  Marlborough 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  treason  was 
not  that  of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep 
a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event,  but 
that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound 
policy  and  measureless  ambition.  William  was 
not  prone  to  fear  ;  but,  if  there  was  any  thing 
on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marlborough. 
To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had 
been  made  known  to  the  government  would 
never  have  consented  to  appear  against  him  in 
the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him  to  retain 
high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then  ^ 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January 
the  Queen  had  a  painful  explanation  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next  morning  Marl- 
borough was  informed  that  their  Migesties  had 
no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence.  He  had  been  loaded  with  honours, 
and  with  what  he  loved  better,^riches.  All  was 
at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known 
to  very  few.  Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  ex- 
cellent sources  of  information,  believed  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlborough 
was  notoriously  guilty  had  roused  the  royal 
indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only 
tell  the  States  General  that  six  different  stories 
were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough's  enemies. 
Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suffered  an 
important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their 
Majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill  offices 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess ;  some 
that  he  had'  been  forming  cabals  in  the  army ; 
some  that  he  had  carried  oa  an  unauthorised 
correspondence  with  the  Banish  government 
about  the  general  pob'tics  of  Europe ;  and  some 
that  be  had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of 
the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.*  His  friends 
contradicted  every  one  of  these  stories,  and 
affirmed'  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his 
countrymen,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he  was 
known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very 
politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The 
mystery,  which  from  the  first  overhung  the 


«  Evelyn^t  Diary,  Jao.  24;  Hop  to  StatM  Oeiwnl,  Jan. 
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Btory  of  MarlboroQgh's  dieicraoe,  wm  darkened 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the  shameless 
mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise  narra- 
tive of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes 
it  clear,  not  only  why  Marlborough  was  dis- 
graced, but  also  how  several  of  the  reports 
about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.* 

Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no 
reason  for  exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative 
by  dismissing  his  servant,  Anne  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  truth ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  her 
to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  guilty 
of  a  foul  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace. 
Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still 
retained  her  post  and  her  apartments  at  White- 
hall. Her  husband  still  resided  with  her ;  and 
still  the  King  and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. At  length  the  haughty  and  vindio- 
tive  Countess,  emboldened  by  their  patience, 
determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and  ac- 
companied her  mistress  one  evening  to  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would 
indeed  have  expressed  her  indignation  before 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  card  tables, 
had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  wos  in 
a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar  indul- 
gence. Nothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on 
the  following  day  a  letter  from  the  Queen  was 
delivered  to  the  Princess.  Mary  declared  that 
she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a  sister  whom 
she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass 
over  any  ordinal^  fault ;  but  this  was  a  serious 
matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed. 
While  she  Uved  at  WbitehaU  her  lord  would 
live  there.  Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  should  be  suffered  to  make  the  palace 
of  his  iigured  master  his  home  ?  Xet  so  un- 
willing was  His  Majesty  to  deal  severely  with 
the  worst  offenders,  that  even  this  had  been 
.  borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had 
not  Anne  brought  the  Countess  to  defy  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  own  presence  chamber.  **  It 
was  unkind,"  Mary  wrote,  **  in  a  sister :   it 


•  Th*  words  of  Ji 
lfoT«mber,  1092:— 


\  •!«  th«M;  they  were  written  in 


**  Mee  einle,  rannle  yaarfe,  avolent  deeaein  de  me  nip- 

Sler  par  le  Parlomeni.  La  maoli  6tolt  eoncert^;  et 
lord  ChnTCblll  deroit  propoeer  dans  le  Parlement  de 
f^uneer  toue  lea  Atraogers  taut  dee  oooieile  et  de  rariii«e 
que  da  royaume.  Si  le  Prinee  d'Orange  arolt  oonMnti  k 
eette  propoeltlon,  Hs  raaroient  eu  entre  lean  maioa.  8*11 
I'avoit  refuate,  11  aarolt  lUt  dfclarer  le  ParleiAeDt  oontre 
lul;  ot  en  mSme  feetnpa  Milord  Charcbill  devoit  ao  de- 
clarer arec  Tarm^e  pour  le  Parlemi*iit;  et  la  flotte  deroit 
iWiro  de  mime;  et  Von  deroit  me  mppeler.  L'on  avoit 
d^k  0(vnmene6  d'agir  dana  co  pn^vt ;  et  on  avolt  gagai 
uu  groa  paitl,  quand  qnelquea  fldilea  aujeta  indlMreta, 
croyant  me  Berrir,  et  a'imaginant  que  q»  qne  lllli)rd 
Churchill  fldiioit  n*«toit  paa  pour  moi,  mala  poar  la  Prin- 
eerae  de  Danemarek,  enrant  rimpradence  de  dteonnir  le 
tout  i  Benthing,  et  d^tonrndrent  ainal  le  ooap." 

A  translation  of  thia  moet  remarkable  pasaage,  which 
at  once  aolrea  man/  Intereeting  and  perplexing  problema, 
waa  pablliihed  eighty  years  ago  bj  Macpberaon.  But, 
ftrange  to  aay,  it  attracted  no  notiee,  and  haa  never,  aa  tar 
as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any  biogrn^her  of  Blarl- 

The  narrative  of  James  raqnirea  no  eonflnaatlnn;  bnt 
it  ia  strongly  eonflrmed  by  the  Bnraet  MS.  Harl.  C584. 
**  Marleburrough.**  Burnet  wrote  in  September,  1093,  **  aet 
himaelf  to  decry  the  King'a  conduct,  and  to  leaaen  him  in 
all  hiri  dtaoonraee,  utd  to  poraeaa  the  Bns1lf4i  with  an 
arenlon  to  the  Dutoo,  who,  aa  he  pretended,  had  a  mneh 
larger  abare  of  the  King**  favour  and  confidence  than 
they,*'— the  Bngllnh,  I  anppoee,— **  hid.  ThIa  waa  a  point 
Ob  whieh  the  Engllah,  who  are  too  apt  to  deepiae  all  other 
niitiona.  and  to  overTalue  tbemtielrefs  wore  eaMIy  enough 
inflAmed.  So  it  grew  to  b**  the  uuiTeml  vubject  of  di«> 
coanm.  and  waa  the  constant  enteitalnment  at  Marlebar- 
ffot^h'a,  where  there  wss  a  oonataat  raadlTcna  of  the 


would  have  been  uncivil  In  aa  equal;  ud  I 
need  not  ssy  that  I  have  more  to  claim."  The 
FrincesSy  in  her  answer,  did  not  attempt  to  ex* 
culpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  bnt  exprested 
a  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innoeent, 
and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on  so 
heartrending  a  separation.  "There  is  co 
misery,"  Anne  wrote,  *<  that  I  eannot  resche 
to  suffer  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  parting 
from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester, 
and  implored  him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Ken- 
sington, and  to  be  her  advocate  there.  Roches- 
ter declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and,  thoagh 
he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kins- 
women, was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  tlie 
cause  of  the  Churohills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen 
with  extreme  uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion 
exercised  over  his  younger  niece  by  that  unprio- 
cipled  pair.  Anne's  expostulation  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  by  a  servant  The  only  reply  vas 
a  message  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dunei, 
commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave  the 
palace.  Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be  separated 
Arom  Mrs.  Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  aJ 
places  where  he  could  have  his  three  cootms 
and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  T)m 
Princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  retired 
to  8ion  House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  situated  on  the  margin  of  dM 
Thames.  In  London  she  occupied  Berkeley 
House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  sita 
now  covered  by  Devonshire  House. f  Her  is- 
come  was  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament:  bot 
no  punishment  which  it  waa  in  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her  was  spared,  iier 
guard  of  honour  was  taken  away.  The  foreigo 
minister  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  sbe  weot 
to  Bath  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  request 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  ritk 
the  ceremonial  with  which  royal  viaton  vera 
usually  welcomed.  When  she  attended  diviM 
service  at  Saint  James's  Church  she  found  tiut 
the  rector  had  been  forbidden  to  show  her  tlte 


Rnglifh  otncerp."  Abont  the  dtemiaakm  of  Ifarlberoq^ 
Burnet  wrote  at  the  aame  Ume:  ^  The  Khigaaid  u>bj*<1^ 
upon  it,  thfit  he  bad  Tery  (rood  reaaon  to  belleTe  dMi  t« 
bad  made  hia  peace  with  King  Jamee,  and  was  f upH 
in  a  oorrvepondence  with  France.  It  ia  certain  btni 
doing  all  he  could  to  aet  on  a  Ibetion  In  the  anoj,  aad  tb* 
nation  against  the  Dutch." 

It  b  curiona  to  compare  thla  plahi  tale,  told  wbllc  tl« 
ftcta  were  raoent,  with  the  ehnming  narrattre  which  Bw" 
net  prepared  fcr  the  public  eye  many  years  later,  vbci 
Mariborongh  waa  cIoaelT  united  to  the  Whlg^  aod  m 
rendering  great  and  fplendld  servioea  to  tha  eovBtiT' 
Burnet,  u.  M. 

The  Dneheea  of  Marfborough,  in  Iter  TIndfcatioB.  ^ 
the  eibronteiy  to  declare  that  ahe  **  could  nerer  Icara  vbit 
canae  the  Kinig  aaslgned  for  hia  dlspleaenra."  8b«  nt 
ireata  that  Toong'e  Ibrgeiy  may  hare  been  the  canae.  )io« 
ahe  mnat  have  known  that  Toung'a  Ihrgery  waa  not  oo* 
mitted  till  aome  montha  after  herhuBliand'aai«grMe.  ^1e 
waa  indeed  lamentably  defldent  In  memory,  a  ttcvUj 
which  la  proverbially  aaid  to  be  neoeaaary  to  jerKDMi 
the  elaai  to  which  ahe  belonged.  Her  own  Toiune  ei» 
Tleta  her  of  Iblaehood.  She  dvee  ua  a  letter  from  Mary  to 
Anne,  In  which  Mary  aays,  ^I  need  not  repeat  the  easm 
my  Lord  Marlborough  haa  given  the  King  to  do  vb»t  te 
haa  done.*'  Tbeae  worda  plainly  Imply  that  Aum  w 
been  apprised  of  the  caoae.  If  ahe  had  not  baea  a^^piM 
of  the  canae,  wonld  ahe  not  have  aaki  ao  In  her  an#«err 
Butwc  have  her  anawer;  and  It  eontaina  notavtrd'a 
tbeauldeet.  8ha  waa  then  apprlaed  of  the  canae;  and  iM| 
poeaibleto  believa  that  ahe  kept  Itaieoratfrombaradtaed 
Mra  Freeman  T 

J&ly  account  of  there  traaaactlona  I  have  been  ftrccd  to 
e  ftom  the  narrative  of  the  Dnehcen  of  Marlbonnieb.  e 
narrative  which  ia  to  be  read  with  oDnatant  aoapiwD.  a- 
cept  when,  a*  in  oft^n  the  cane,  ahe  relatca  aome  isftaaca 
of  her  own  malignity  and  t 
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enstoioary  mnrkB  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from 
his  patpit,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be 
laid  on  her  cushion.  Even  the  bellman  of  Pic- 
cadilly, it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely,  was  ordered 
not  to  ohaunt  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.* 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear ;  but  it 
is  not  equally  clear  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  in  the  right.  Tbey  should  have  either 
dissembled  their  displeasure,  or  openly  declared 
the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  let 
every  body  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let 
scarcely  any  body  know  the  proTocation.  They 
should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence 
of  information  about  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  the 
public  is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the 
weaker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is  likely 
to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister  is,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a 
Bister.  They  should  have  remembered,  too, 
that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what  was 
unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable  part  of 
Mary's  character.  A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity 
between  her  and  her  father.  Her  detractors 
pronounced  her  utterly  destitute  of  natural 
affection ;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when  they 
spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced 
to  speak  in  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  vnfortunate 
than  that  she  should  a  second  time  appear  un- 
mindful of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She  was 
now  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons 
who  were  nearest  to  her  in  blood.  Many  who 
thought  that  her  conduct  towards  her  parent 
was  justified  by  the  extreme  danger  which  had 
threatened  her  country  and  her  religion,  were 
unable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards  her  sister. 
While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this 
matter  of  nothing  worse  than  imprudence,  was 
regarded  by  the  world  as  an  oppressor,  Anne, 
who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties 
enabled  her  to  be,  assumed  the  interesting 
character  of  a  meek*  resigned  sufferer.  In 
those  priyate  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style 
of  a  fishwoman,  railed  savagely  at  the  whole 
Dutch  nation,  and  called  her  brother  in  law 
sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes  the  monster, 
sometimes  Caliban,  f  But  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  language  and  saw  nothing  of  her 
deportment  but  what  was  decorous  and  submis- 
sive. The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
rancorous  and  ooarseminded  Countess  gave  the 
tone  to  Her  Highnesses  confidential  correspon- 
dence, while  the  gracefiil,  serene  and  politic 
Earl  was  suffered  to  prescribe  the  course 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye. 
During  a  short  time  the  Queen  was  generally 
blamed.  But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and 
manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months 
she  regained  the   popularity  which   she  had 

lOBt.t 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Marlborough  that,  just  at  the  very  time  when 


*Th6  Daohen  of  Marlborough*!  Yindleatloii ;  Daii- 
nontfa'i  Not«  on  Buroet,  il.  9'2;  Vertes  of  the  Night  Bell- 
man  of  Piooadilly  and  my  Lord  Nottingham's  Order  there- 
upcn,  1691.  There  Is  a  bitter  Umpoon  on  Lady  Harl- 
"borotich  of  the  same  date,  entitled  The  Unirersa]  Ilealth, 
a  true  tTnion  to  the  Queen  and  Princess. 

f  It  must  not  he  rappoi^d  that  Anne  was  a  reader  of 
Aakspeare.  She  had,  no  doaU,  often  seen  the  lSncbi:nt«d 


all  London  was  talking  about  his  disgrace,  and 
trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  King*s  sud- 
den anger  against  one  who  had  always  seemed 
to  be  a  favourite,  an  accusation  of  treason  was 
brought  by  William  Fuller  against  many  per- 
sons of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  inves- 
tigated, and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  mali- 
cious. The  consequence  was  that  the  public, 
which  rarely  discriminates  nicely,  could  not,  at 
that  moment,  be  easily  brought  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the 
Popish  plot  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  historians 
than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all  that  man  could  do 
to  secure  an  eminent  place  among  villains. 
Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have 
observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary 
modes,  which  come  in  and  go  out  like  modes 
of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before 
the  year  1678  invented  and  related  on  oath  a 
circumstantial  history,  altogether  fictitious,  of 
a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  important  by  destroying  men  who  had 
given  him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year 
1678  this  execrable  crime  became  the  fashion, 
and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty  years 
which  followed.  Preachers  designated  it  as  our 
peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it 
would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  Judg- 
ment. Legislators  proposed  new  punishments 
of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atrocity.}  It 
was  not  however  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
those  punishments.  The  fashion  changed ;  and 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has 
perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  Gi  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Gates  was  the 
founder  of  a  school.  His  success  proved  that 
no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be  received  with  faith 
by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred  have 
disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous :  but 
they  were  well  timed:  he  spoke  to  a  people 
made  credulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thns,  by 
impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he  raised*  himself  in 
a  week  firom  beggary  and  obscurity,  to  luxury, 
renown  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the 
small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing 
the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.  I|  He 
was  now  lodged  in  a  palace :  he  was  followed 
by  admiring  crowds:  he  had  at  his  mercy  the 
estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts.  A 
crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.  It 
seemed  that  much  more  might  be  got,  and  that 
much  less  was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  ima- 
ginary conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  high- 
way or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the 
Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles, 
made  haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  an 
employment  at  once  more  profitable  and  less 
perilous  than  saiy  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. Till  the  dissoludon  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manu- 
facture. Then,  during  seven  years,  Whig  plots 
were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  tiie 
Revolution   Jacobite  plots  came  in:   but  the 


Island.  That  miaerable  rifadmento  of  the  Tempest  was 
then  a  favourite  with  the  town,  on  aocount  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  duoorations. 

t  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  66M. 

I  The  history  ofan  abortive  attempt  to  lecislate  on  this 
snijcot  way  oe  studlod  In  the  Oommona'  Joomals  of 
1693-3. 

I  North's 
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public  bftd  become  caniions ;  and  thmt^h  the 
new  false  witneeaes  were  in  do  respect  less 
artful  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much 
loss  encouragement.  The  history  of  the  fin»t 
great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  aban- 
doned race  of  men  well  deserves  to  be  circum- 
Btantially  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  Wil- 
liam Fuller  had  rendered  to  the  government  ser- 
vice such  as  the  best  governments  sometimes 
require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men 
ever  perform.  His  useftil  treachery  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with 
money  and  with  contempt  Their  liberality 
enabled  him  to  live  during  some  months  like  a 
fine  gentleman.  He  called  himself  a  Colonel, 
hired  servants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  live- 
ries, bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  showed  his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by 
a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre. 
He  even  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  favourite  of 
royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William  cohld 
not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Miyesty  first 
to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes 
at  the  Hague.  Fuller  afterwards  boasted  that, 
at  the  Hague,  he  appeared  with  a  retinue  fit  for 
an  ambassador,  that  be  gave  ten  guineas  a  week 
for  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waistcoat 
which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver 
stuff  at  forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion, 
of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty.  Soon  after 
liis  return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the 
bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the 
verge  of  Whitehall.  His  fortunes  were  despe- 
rate; he  owed  great  sums :  on  the  government 
be  had  no  claim :  his  past  services  had  been 
overpaid :  no  future  aervice  was  to  be  expected 
from  him:  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box 
as  evidence  for  the  Crown,  he  could  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites ;  and  by 
all  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  he  was  Hbhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  men  are  open  to  the  worst 
temptations,  he  fell  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters, 
in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human  shape.  Oates 
had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a  pen- 
sion which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession of  which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he 
was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he 
had  now  less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  In 
the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed 
three  times  as  much,  had  been  sumptuously 
lodged  in  the  palace,  bad  dined  on  plate  and 
had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an 
increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  im- 
pudent enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so 
many  mitres  were  distributed,  he  could  not  «et 
a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  liring.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions. 
He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lobbies 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen 
and  heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his 
uneven  legs  would  carry  him,  between  Charing 
OroBi  and  Westminster  Hall,  puffing  with  haste 
and  self  importance,  chattering  about  what  he 
bad  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the 
style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  states- 
men and  dirines  whom  be  suspected  of  doing 
him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping  him  back 


fh>m  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  th&t  then 
was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established  Church, 
he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  re- 
ceived him  very  coldly ;  but  he  gave  such  toach- 
ing  accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  voved 
so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels, 
to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning 
{People  to  think  him  altogether  insineere.  Ho 
mourned,  he  said,  like  a  turtle.  On  one  Lord's 
day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  (crief  tt 
being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the  saints. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion :  but 
before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends 
they  discovered  his  true  character,  and  Bolennly 
cast  him  out  as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  be 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading  Bsp* 
tists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same  tres* 
chery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effronterv, 
the  same  black  malice  which  bad  many  ywi 
before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  cel^ 
brated  victims.  Those  who  had  lately  beea 
edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own  sveet 
morsel,  that  the  wretches  who  had  exeommum- 
cated  him  should  be  ruined,  that  they  shoald  be 
forced  to  fly  their  country,  that  they  sbonld  be 
stripped  to4he  last  shilling.  His  designs  veie 
at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  htve 
left  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible  addition 
to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Oates.*  Through  all 
changes,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small 
knot  of  hotheaded  and  foulmouthed  agitaton, 
who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every  respectable 
Whig,  yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought 
themselves  injured  because  they  were  not  re- 
warded for  scurrility  and  slander  with  the  best 
places  under  the  Crown. 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal 
point  of  political  intrigue  and  faction,  bad  takea 
a  house  within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall.  To 
this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  found  sd- 
mission.  The  evil  work  which  had  been  begui 
in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  IB^ 
moirs  of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  tbe 
conversation  of  Oates.  The  Salamanca  Doctor 
was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidable;  bat 
he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  aavage  malignity 
which  he  felt  towards  all  whom  he  considered  ^ 
his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere  monkey  like 
restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  eoald  oo 
longer  do  in  person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found 
the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue  and  the  un- 
abashed front  which  are  the  first  qualifieatioos 
for  the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship, 
if  that  word  may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  betveen 
the  pair.  Oates  opened  his  house  and  even  bis 
purse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran  8inner,)both  di- 
rectly and  through  the  agency  of  Lis  dependents, 
intimated  to  the  norice  that  nothing  made  a  man 
BO  important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and 
that  these  were  times  when  a  young  fellow  who 
would  stick  at  nothing  and  fear  nobody  might 
do  wonders.  The  Revolution, — such  was  the 
language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  pva- 
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sttes,— had  produced  little  Rood.  The  bris^l 
boys  of  Shaftesbary  bad  not  been  recompensed 
according  to  their  merits,  ^ven  the  Doctor, 
such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men,  was  looked  on 
coldly  at  the  new  Court.  Tory  rogues  sate  at 
the  council  board,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
royal  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring 
their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would 
be  delightful  to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn 
face  on  Tower  Hill.  For  the  hatred  with  which 
these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no 
bounds,  and  was  probably  excited  less  by  his 
political  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless 
much  to  condemn,  than  by  his  moral  character, 
in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will  detect  little 
that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.  Oates, 
with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success 
entitle  a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a 
lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing  false  witness. 
**  You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many  oaths  and 
curses,  *'  to  hare  made  more,  much  more,  out 
of  what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Germains. 
Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot. 
But  you  are  a  fool:  you  are  a  coxcomb:  I 
could  beat  you :  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I 
used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I 
called  Lauderdale  regue  to  his  face.  I  made 
King,  Ministers,  Lords,  Commons,  afraid  of  me. 
But  yau  young  men  hare  no  spirit."  Fuller 
-was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhorlations.  It 
was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
Bwearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to 
Bhow  himself  so  often  at  coffee-houses  in  the 
compapy  of  Titus.  •*  The  Doctor,"  said  one  of 
the  gang,  **  is  an  excellent  person,  and  has  done 
great  things  in  his  time :  but  many  people  are 
prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if  you  are  really 
going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen 
with  him  the  better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased 
to  frequent  Oates's  house,  but  still  continued  to 
receive  his  great  master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have 
taken  up  the  trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he 
could  no  longer  support  himself  by  begging  or 
Bwindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity 
of  the  Queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by 
pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sid- 
ney. He  wheedled  Tillotson  out  of  some  money, 
and  requited  the  good  Archbishop's  kindness  by 
passing  himself  off  as  His  Grace's  favourite 
nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1091  all  these 
shifts  were  exhausted.  After  lying  in  several 
spunging  houses,  Fuller  was  at  length  lodged 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought 
it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a 
plot* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and 
Portland  :  but  both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  lying.  What  he  said  was, 
however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and 
the  informant  with  cold  contempt  All  that 
remained  was  to  try  whether  a  dame  could  be 
raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met,  Fuller  petitioned 
the  Commons  to  bear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
promised  to  make  wonderful  disclosures.  He 
vas  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  romance. 
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.Tames,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  autho- 
rity to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was 
first  More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had 
signed  an  address  to  the  French  King,  implor- 
ing him  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Stuart,  Fuller  declared 
that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted 
many  of  the  names  appended  to  it  Some  mem- 
bers made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability 
of  the  story  and  on  the  character  of  the  witness. 
He  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  he  told  such  things 
as  could  scarcely  be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Fuller  audaciounly  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  th« 
most  incredulous.  He  was,  he  averred,  in  com- 
munication with  some  agents  of  James.  Those 
persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
country.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive; 
for  they  were  in  possession  of  documentary  evi- 
dence which  would  confound  the  guilty.  They 
held  back  only  because  they  saw  some  of  the 
traitors  high  in  ofiice  and  near  the  royul  person, 
and  were  aftnid  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men 
so  powerful  and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by 
asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  assuring  tb« 
Commons  that  he  would  lay  it  out  to  good  ac- 
count f  Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted, 
he  would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  absconded  :  but  the  House  very 
wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  witnesses  first, 
lie  then  began  to  shuffle.  The  gentlemen  were 
on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come  over  with- 
out passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to 
him :  but  he  complained  that  they  were  insuiH- 
cient  At  length  the  Commons,  fully  determined 
to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  re- 
questing the  King  to  send  Fuller  a  blank  safe 
conduct  in  the  largest  terms. {  The  safe  con- 
duct was  sent  Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  the  witnesses.  The  friends  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  re^ 
presented  strongly  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
separate  for  the  summer  without  coming  to  some 
decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  or- 
dered to  attend.  He  pleadud  sickness,  and 
asserted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites 
had  poisoned  him.  But  all  his  plans  were  con- 
founded by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  Committee 
was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain 
whether  he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where 
those  witnesses  resided.  The  members  who 
were  deputed  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering  under  a 
disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some 
emetic  which  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  them.  In  answer  to  their  questions 
he  said  that  two  of  his  witnesses,  Del  aval  and 
Hayes,  were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  apothecary  in  IIol- 
born.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  bonne 
which  he  bad  indicated.  That  house  and  all 
the  neighbouring  houses  were  searched.  Dela- 
val  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had 
any  body  in  the  vicinity  ever  seen  such  men  or 
heard  of  them.  The  Houoe,  therefore,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rdl 
knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously  resolved  that 
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ll^illiAin  Fullei  wm  t  cheat  nnd  a  false  aocuBer ; 
that  he  had  insulted  the  GoTernment  aud  the 
Parliament;  thathe  had  calumniated  honourable, 
men,  aud  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  prose- 
cuted for  his  villanj.*  He  was  consequently 
tried,  conTicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment and  the  pillory.  The  ezposnre,  more  ter- 
rible than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy 
of  his  two  favourite  models,  Dangerfield  and 
Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year 
after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  machinations  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin 
him.  Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — 
had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person.  They 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  FuUei^ 
to  pledge  his  word  for  their  appearance,  and 
had  then  absented  themselves,  and  left  him  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the' House  of  Com- 
mons, f  The  story  had  the  reception  which  it 
deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity 
from  whioh  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals, 
again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1692, 
about  an  hour  after  the  Commons  had  voted 
Fuller  an  impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords.  The  King  thanked  the 
liouses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  informed 
them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for  the  Conti- 
nent, and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  them- 
selves. He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many 
bills,  public  and  private :  but  when  the  title  of 
one  bill,  wLich  had  passed  the  Lower  House 
,^  without  a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House 
)  without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
Dieuts  declared,  according  to  the  ancient  form, 
that  the  King  and  the  Queen  would  consider  of 
the  matter.  Those  words  had  /very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William. 
They  have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his 
death.  But  by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto 
on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  was  used  on  several  important 
occasions.  His  detractors  truly  asserted  that 
he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills 
than  all  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put 
together,  and  moat  absurdly  inferred  that  the 
sense  of  the  EsUtes  of  the  Realm  was  much  less 
respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his 
grandfather.  A  judicious  student  of  history 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  why  Wil- 
liam repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to  which 
bis  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse,  and 
which  his  successors  have  suffered  to  fall  into 
utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because 
they  broke  laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  imme- 
diately violated  every  clause  of  that  great 
statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  his  assent 
to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years :  but 
when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near  four 
yenrs  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws  which 
abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the 
laws  whioh  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test, 
were  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty : 
but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from 
re-esublishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
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and  from  filling  the  PHvy  Council,  the  pablie 
offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal 
porpurations  with  persons  who  had  never  taken 
the  Test.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  King  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
withhold  his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which 
be  could  dispense  whenever  be  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different. 
He  could  not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before 
him,  pass  an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate  it  in 
the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  solemnly  renounced  the  dispensing 
power;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  pradence  as 
well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from  break- 
ing the  compact  under  which  he  held  his  crown. 
A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him ;  it 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his 
people :  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  i%  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  therefon 
a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  had  not,  for 
pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law.  They 
gave  their  word  'readily,  because  they  had  no 
scruple  about  breaking  it  Ho  gave  his  word 
slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differad  vridelj 
firom  that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
was  not  precisely  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every 
royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
ministry ;  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  froa 
the  party  which  predominates  in  the  two  Hoiue?, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  hard!; 
possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  s 
Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a 
bill  which  has  been  approved  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Such  a  refusal  would  neees- 
parily  imply  one  o/  two  things,  that  the  Sore- 
reign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  adTice  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  ihe  ministry  was  at  issue,  oot 
question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  m^oritj 
both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  Oa 
either  supposition  the  country  would  be  in  t 
most  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  con- 
tinued, must  end  in  a  revolution.  But  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  there  v«fl 
no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  ezecntive  de- 
partments had  not  been  appointed  ezdusiTe!/ 
from  either  party.  Some  were  zealous  Whiga, 
others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitntiooal 
that  the  King  should  exercise  his  highest  pre- 
rogatives on  the  most  important  occasions  with- 
out any  other  guidance  than  that  of  his  own 
judgment.  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated, 
not,  as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate, 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  is 
a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely  thst 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  bin 
and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  is 
to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  s 
difference  of  opinion  .might  exist,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  actually  did  exist,  at  a  tiae 
when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  oa 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his 
Veto  for  the  first  time  have  never  yet  been  cor- 
rectly stated.  A  well  meant  but  unskilful  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  complete  a   reform 
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wbioh  the  Bin  of  Bights  had<  left  imperfect 
That  greftt  law  had  deprived  the  Grown  of  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  but 
had  not  made  them  entirely  independent.  They 
were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by 
salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  con- 
trol :  bat  the  salaries  he  had  full  power  to  re- 
duce or  to  withhold.  That  William  had  ever 
abused  this  power  was  not  pretended:  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no  prince 
ought  to  possess;  and  this  was  the  sense  of 
both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in 
by  which  a  salary  of  a  ^onsand  a  year  was 
strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  tweWe  judges. 
Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately  the 
salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the  here(Utary 
revenue.  No  such  proposition  would  now  be 
entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
the  royal  consent  previously  signified  by  a 
Privy  Councillor.  But  this  wholesome  rule 
had  not  then  been  established;  and  William 
could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill. 
At  the  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  as- 
certained, no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libel- 
lers were  almost  silent.  It  was  not  till  the 
prorisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and 
till  nothing  but  its  title  was  remembered,  that 
William  was  accused  of  having  been  influenced 
by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  ii^  a  state  of 
dependence.*    ' 

The  Houses  broke  up  ;  and  the  King  prepared 
to  set  out  for  the  Continent.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  made  some  changes  in  his  household 
and  in  several  departments  of  the  government ; 
changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate  a  very 
decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  poli- 
tical parties.  Rochester  was  sworn  of  the 
Coancil.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this 
mark  of  royal  favour  by  taking  the  Queen's  side 
in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her 
eister.  Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a  moderate 
Tory:  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same 
board,  and  was  JBUCceeded  at  the  Treasury  by 
Sir  Edward  Seymour.  ^Many  Tory  country 
gentlemen,  who  had  lookdB  on  Seymour  as  their 
leader  in  the  war  against  placemen  and  Dutch- 
Tnen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning 
that  he  had  become  a  courtier.  They  remem- 
bered that  he  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  that  he 
had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he 
had  spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve  for  the  sake 
of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  in- 


*  Barnet  (iL  86).  Burnet  had  vvUenilj  fbrgotten  what 
the  bill  oofutalned.  Ralph  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what 
lie  had  learned  flrom  Burnet  I  bare  ecaroelj  aeen  any  al- 
luaion  to  the  subject  in  anj  of  the  namerous  Jacobite  lam- 
poons of  that  daj.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  paraage  in 
tt  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  the  dose  of  William's 
reitfn,  and  which  is  entlUed  The  Art  orOowmirtg  by  Par- 
ties. The  writer  says,  *'  We  still  want  an  Art  to  ascertain 
cpome  fand  for  the  salaries  of  the  judgeis;  and  there  was  a 
tfUlt  since  the  Revolution,  past  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  this  purpose :  but  whether  it  was  for  being  any  way 
s&A&cMve  or  otherwise  that  Ills  Bisjesty  refoaed  to  assent 
to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satis- 
fled  me  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  ddubt  but  he*ll  con- 
sent to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  whenever  'tis  offered." 
XheM  words  couTlnced  me  that  the  bill  was  open  to  some 
^rave  ofeifeotlon  which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  and 
-erhich  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among  the 
axchivee  of  the  lioose  of  Lords  the  original  parchmont, 
•odorsedwith  the  words  '*Ld  Boy  et  La  Boyue  s'avise- 


teres!  It  was  strange  that  the  faanghtiest  of 
human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but 
hidlself  should  abase  himself  for  the  sake  of 
quarter  day«  About  such  reflections  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that 
there  was  one  disagreeable  circumstnnce  con- 
nected with  his  new  office.  At  the  Board  of 
Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  First  Lord,  Godolphin, 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  his  right  to  pre- 
cedence, according  to  the  rules  of  the  heralds, 
could  not  be  questioned.  But  every  body  knew 
who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners.  What 
was  Richard  Hampden  Uiat  he  should  take  place 
of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours? 
With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compro- 
mised. Many  conoessions  were  made  to  Sir 
Edward^s  punctilious  pride.  He  was  sworn  of 
the  Council.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  King  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
presented  him  to  the  Queen.  *<I  bring  you,*' 
said  William,  '*  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my 
absence  be  a  valuable  friend."  Id  this  way  Sir 
Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that 
he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  him- 
self between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which 
the  name  of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also 
the  name  of  a  much  younger  politician,  who 
had  during  the  late  session  raised  himself  to 
high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Montague.  This  appointment  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem 
Montague  now  stood  higher  than  their  veteran 
chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Littleton,  and  was  indeed 
second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had 
held  during  more  than  a*  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Some 
months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he  bad 
quitted  was  filled  up  ;  and  during  this  interval 
the  whole  business  which  had  ordinarily  been 
divided  between  two  Secretaries  of  State  was 
transacted  by  Nottingham,  f 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
events  had  taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
island  which  were  not,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  known  in  the  best  informed  cir- 
cles of  London,  but  which  gradually  obtained  a 
fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are^ever 
mentioned  without  horror. 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  sepa- 
rated in  the  autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 


ront'*  And  It  was  dear  at  the  first  glance  what  the  ob- 
jection was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  In  that  part  of  Naroissus  Lattreirs 
Diary  which  relates  to  thto  matter.  "The  King,*'  he 
wrote,  "passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-four  private 
ones,  and  r^ected  that  of  the ." 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Oommoni  in 
suoh  cases,  see  Hatsell's  Talnahle  woi^  SL  866.  I  quote 
the  edition  of  1818.  Uatsell  says  that  many  bills  which 
affect  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  may  be  brought  in  with* 
out  any  signification  of  the  nn^al  consent,  and  that  it  is 
enough  if  the,consent  be  signified  on  the  second  reading, 
or  even  later;  but  that,  In  a  proceeding  which  affects  the 
hereditary  rerenue,  the  consent  must  be  signifflied  in  the 
earliest  stage. 

f  The  history  of  these  ministerial  arrangementi.  I  have 
taken  ohiefiy  fmm  the  London  Oasette  of  March  8,  and 
March  7, 1691-2,  and  from  Nardsnus  Luttrell's  Diaiy  for 
that  month.  T\ro  or  three  slight  toubhas  an  ttom  qob- 
^mporary  pamphlets. 
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Vniiftm  VM  not  mtUfied  with  the  waj  in  which 
lie  bad  been  repreMnted  in  the  Parliament 
House*     Be  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates 
had  been  hardly  treated.     He  had  very  reitic- 
taotly  suffered  the  law  which  abolished  patron- 
age to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.     But  what 
especially  displeased  him  was  that  the  Acts 
which  established  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  an    Act    granting 
liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  old   ecclesiastical  polity.     He  had  di- 
rected his  Commissioner  MelTilUe  to  obtain  for 
the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence 
similar  to  that  which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in 
Bogland.*     But   the  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  loud  and    Yehement    against    lenity  to 
Amalekites.     MelYille,  with  useful  talents,  and 
perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
fiews  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.     He  shrank  from 
uttering  a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological 
demagogues  of  his  country  as  Tolert^tion.     By 
obsequiously   humouring  their  prejudices    he 
quelled  the  clamour  which  was  ri<iing  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  caution  was 
that  a  ^  more  formidable  clamour  soon  rose  in 
the  south  of  the  island  against  the  bigotry  of 
the  schismatics  who -domineered  in  the  north, 
and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  govern- 
ment  which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that 
bigotry.     On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman 
and  the  Low  Churdunan  were  of  one  mind,  or 
rather  the  Low  Churchman  was  the  more  angry 
of  the  two.     A  man  like  South,  who  had  during 
many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  the 
Puritans  ceased  to  be  oppressed,   they  would 
become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased 
to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.    Bu[t<wa  a  man 
like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  had 
been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the 
Presbyterians,   the  intolerant   conduct  of  the 
Presbyterians  could  awaked  n^  feeling  but  in- 
dignation, shame  and  grief.     There  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  English  Court  nobody  to  Rpeak  a 
good  word  for  Melville.     It  was  impossible  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  administration.     He  was, 
however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high  position. 
He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be 
Secretary  of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near  the  King, 
and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.     The 
new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able, 
eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  pf 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair ;  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the 
Master  of  Stair.    In  a  few  months  Melville  re- 
signed his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office 
of  some  dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  poli- 
tical importance.! 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the 
year  which  ftllowed  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been  within 


the  memory  of  man :  but  tlie  state  ef  the  High- 
lands caused  much  anxiety  to  the  government. 
The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  hsd 
ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some 
time  to  smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year 
1691,  the  rebel  chiefs  infosmed  the  Court  of 
Saint  Oermains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on 
every  ride,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  with- 
out succour  from  Franoe.  James  hsd  seot 
them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and  to- 
bacco, and  had  Arankly  told  them  that  he  coQid 
do  nothing  more.  Money  was  so  scarce  among 
them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would 
have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  th«r 
ftinds:  bntevensncha  sum  he  was  unable  to 
spare.  He  oould  scarcely,  in  such  cireao- 
stances,  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  again^ 
a  government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  i 
large  revenue.  He  therefore  informed  them 
that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they 
made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  pro- 
rided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in 
insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  then 
to  do  BO.X 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Ken- 
sington,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Muter 
of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbet  hsd  re- 
commended two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would 
probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  ud 
confusion.  It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  thoasand  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in 
quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a  ms^of 
treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  tr 
Lochaber  seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  vhieh 
indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  income 
of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord 
Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  vu 
ample :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate  in  rbe 
choice  of  an  agent.} 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  ft 
younger  branch  of  the  great  House  of  Camp- 
bell,  ranked  high  among  the  petty  princes  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hun- 
dred claymores  into  the  field;  and  ten  jtui 
before  the  Revolntioi^  he  had  actually  narebcii 
into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyrannj.] 
In  those  days  he  had  affected  seal  for  monsrebT 
and  episcopacy ;  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  do 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
united  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of 
two  different  regions,  and  of  two  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  easUe 
among  the  hiUs  he  had  learned  the  barbari&n 
pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  bad  con- 
tracted the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion. After  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too 
many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrajed 
every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  eonrse, 
during  the  year  1689  and  the  earlier  pan  of 
lb90,  would  be  wearisome.f    That  course  be- 


•  WUUam  to  Melrilto,  May  22, 1080. 

t  8m  tfa«  Preftbce  to  the  Urra  aad  MelrUle  Papen.  I 
hare  glTea  what  I  belteve  to  be  a  true  ezplanaAkm  of 
Ihiniet's  hoatilitT  to  MtlyUlcu  HeMlle'e  desoeDdant,  who 
haa  defwnred  well  of  all  atadODts  of  historjr,  by  the  dilt- 
genoe  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  performed  bta  edi- 
torial dotiee,  thinks  that  Barnet's  Jodinnrat  was  bllndod  i^ 
WfUHl  for  Prelaoy  and  hatred  of  PretbyteriKDiBin.  This  aoco- 
■atlon  will  soipiise  and  amuaa  KngUsh  lilgh  Charchm«n. 


J  Life  of  Jamoa,  U.  468, 460. 
Burnet,  IL  88;  llaater  of  Stair  to  BreadaIlaiie,BM.1^ 
1. 
I  Bumat,  L  418. 

f  Ovawlbrd  to  MalTfUe,  July  S8,  1680;  The  Msstff  flf 
Stair  to  M<«lyUle,  Aug.  16.  I68d;  Caidrosi  to  HflTflK 
Be^t.  9,  1689;  Balearrafl^s  Hsmoin;  AoBMKlala'i  OoBaa> 
ikm,  Aug.  14, 1080. 
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came  somewhat  lees  tortaons  when  the  hattle  of  | 
the  Bo^ne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  j 
It  now  seemed  probable  tbat  the  Earl  would  be 
a  loyal  subject  of  their  Migesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  tbem.  Nobody  who  knew 
lam  could  trust  him :  but  few  Scottish  states- 
men could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish 
statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position  and 
coitnections  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who 
might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the  work 
of  quieting  the  Highlands;  and  his  interest 
seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  fur  his  zeal.  He  had, 
as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tran- 
quillity restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated 
tbat,  while  the  ciTil  war  lasted,  his  yassals  could 
not  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace. 
His  lands  were  daily  ravaged :  his  cattle  were 
daily  driven  away :,  one  of  his  houses  had  been 
burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.* 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  He  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  bis 
residence  in  Olenorohy.  They  came :  but  the 
treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tnbe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English 
gold  than  was  to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the  clans 
and  the  King.  The  dUspute  between  the  rebels 
and  the  government  was  complicated  with 
another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing.  The 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war, 
not  with  William,  but  with  Mao  Galium  More ; 
and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Galium  More 
was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity. 
A  grave  question  therefore  arose  whether  the 
money  entrusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be  paid 
directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle 
had  upon  them.  The  shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Qlengarry  con- 
tributed to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no 
Celtic  potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Mac- 
donald  of  Olencoe,  known  among  the  mountains 
by  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Mac  Ian.t 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  month  of  a  ravine 
situated  not  far  Aram  the  southern  shore  of 
Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  in- 
dents the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  sepa- 
rates Argyleshire  from  Invemesshire.  Near 
his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  in- 
habited by  his  tribe.  The  whole  population 
which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
two  htmdAd  sools.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  Tillages  was  some  copsewood 
and  some  pasture  land :  but  a  little  further  up 
the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful- 
ness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue 
.  Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping ;  and  in 
truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms 
brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


•  Bresdalbane  to  Uelvlll*.  Sept  17, 1690. 

t  The  Master  of  8uir  to  HRmilton,  An;;.  17-27,  ISQl ; 
Hill  to  H«1tU1«,  June  26, 1601;  The  Maiter  of  Stair  to 
BnadalbuM,  Aug.  24,  Wl.  v    .  *u    « 

X  **Th«  real  truth  ts,  they  were  a  brench  of  the  Hao- 
donalde  (who  were  a  braTe,  courageoos  prople  always). 
Mated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean  the  tileDooe 
men)  aie  all  Papists,  If  they  hare  any  religion,  were 
always  eonnted  a  people  much  frfven  to  rapine  ami  plun- 
der, or  tomen  aa  we  eail  it»  aad  moeli  of  a  piece  with 


finest  summer;  and  eren  on  those  rare  days 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  when  there  is  no 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the 
landscape  is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along 
a  stream  which  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and. 
gloomy  of  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of 
nsked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July 
the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in 
the  rifts  near  the  siraimits.  All  down  the  sides 
of  the  crags  heops  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong 
paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one 
hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid 
and  listens  in  vain  for  the  baric  of  a  shepherd's 
dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the 
only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of 
a  bird  of  prey  from  some  storm  beaten  pinnacle 
of  rook.  The  progress  of  civilisation,  which 
has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow 
with  harvests  or  guy  with  apple  blossoms,  has 
only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the 
science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  ex- 
tract nothing  valuable  f^om  that  wilderness : 
but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wil- 
derness itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and 
his  plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert 
belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory 
habits.  For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally, 
to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an 
employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and.  of  all 
the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe 
had  the  least  productive  soil,  and  the  most  con- 
venient and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race ; 
but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  re- 
sisted or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every 
recess  and  every  outlet  of  the  natural  fortress 
in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred.  The 
people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  huve  been 
less  troublesome  neighbours  if  they  had  lived 
among  their  own  kindred.  But  they  were  an 
outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from 
every  other  branch  of  their  own  family,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile 
race  of  Diarmid.J  They  were  impelled  by 
hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.  Bread* 
albane's  property  had  suftered  greatly  from 
their  depredations ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  forgive  such  injuries.  When,  therefore^  the 
Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the 
congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  re- 
ceived. The  Earl,  who  ordinarily,  bore  himself 
with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  grandee, 
forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity, 
forgot  his  public '  character,  forgot  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  with  angry  reproaches  and 
menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mao 
lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad 
to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glfp.{  His  pride 
had  been  wounded  ;  and  the  promptings  of  into- 
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rest  concnnred  with  those  of  pride.  As  tbe  hemd 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishiDg  that  the  coontry  might  con- 
tinae  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had  litUe 
ehance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  male- 
contents.  For  his  share,  of  that  money  would 
scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  com- 
pensation ;  and  there  could  he  little  doubt  that, 
whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would 
take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accept- 
ing terms  from  which  he  could  himself  expect 
no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small. 
His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number : 
but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands: 
he  bad  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kiusmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the 
loss  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  never  rob- 
bed them ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery, 
was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mao 
Ion  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
confederates.  His  age  Was  venerable :  his  as^ 
pect  was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  in  large 
measare  those  'intellectual  qualities  which,  in 
rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over 
their  fellows.  Breadalbane  found  himself,  at 
eveiy  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted  by  the 
arts  of  his  old  er.emy,  and  abhorred  the  name 
of  Qlencoe  more  and  more  every  day.* 

But  the  government  did  pot  trust  solely  to 
BraVlalbane's  diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities 
at  BdinbuVgh  put  forth  a  proclamation  exhort- 
ing the  clans  to  submit  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel 
who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1091,  should  swear  to  live  peacably  under  the 
government  of  their  Mfgesties.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  those  who  should  hold  out  after 
that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
traitors,  f  Warlike  preparations  were  made, 
which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in 
earnest  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and 
though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief, 
indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mission. Glengarry  blustered,  and  pretended 
to  fortify  his  house.}  "I  will  not,'*  said  Lo- 
chiel,  "break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of 
honoor  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people 
may  use  their  fVeedom."J     His  tacksmen  and 

Seople  understood  him,  and  repaired  by  hun- 
reds  to  the  Sheriff  to  Uke  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
even  Glengarry  imitated  the  Camerons ;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long 
as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glenooe  had  not  come  in. 
The  punctilious  pride  of  Mao  Ian  was  doubt- 
less gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  had  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  government  after  the  boastful 
Glengarry,  the  ferocious  £eppoch»  the  magnani- 
mous Lochiel  had  yielded ;  but  he  bought  his 
gratification  dear. 
At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he 
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repaired  to  Fort  William,  aoeonpanicd  by  bts 
principal  vassals,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths. 
To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there  was  in  the 
fort  no  penon  competent  to  administer  them. 
Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  msgie- 
trate ;  nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than 
Inverary.  Mao  lair,  now  fully  sensible  of  the 
folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  postponing 
to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life 
and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in 
great  distress.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered 
severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter 
the  Colonel  expressed  a  good-natured  hope  that, 
even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a 
lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received.  Mae  las 
made  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not 
stop  even  at  his  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh 
to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  throogh 
Argyleshire,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  neces* 
sarily  slow.  The  oM  man's  progress  up  steep 
mountains  and  along  boggy  valleys  was  ob- 
structed by  snow  storms ;  and  it  waa  not  tiU 
the  sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself 
before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Sheriff 
hesitated.  His  power,  he  said,  was  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  proclamktion,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had  not 
submitted  within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Lm 
begged  earnestly  and  with  tears  that  be  might 
be  sworn.  His  people,  he  said,  would  follow 
his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refhtctory, 
he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  priMo, 
or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties 
and  Hiirs  letter  overcame  Sir  Colin's  scruples. 
The  oath  was  administered;  and  a  certificate 
was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  the  special  c^umstances  which 
had  induced  the  Sheriff  to  c(o  what  he  knew  not 
to  be  strictly  regular.  || 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted 
within  the  prescribed  time  was  received  with 
cruel  joy  by  three  powerful  Scotchmen,  who 
were  then  at  the  Itnglish  Court  Breadalbane 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  There  be 
met  his  kinsman,  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  per- 
sonal qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of 
the  long  line  of  nobles  who  haTo  borne  that 
great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  emi- 
nent men,  and  ^e  parent  of  eminent  men.  lie 
was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scot- 
tish politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  truehearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  the 
father  of  one  Mac  Galium  More,  renowned  as  a 
warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every 
courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  another  Mac  Cailum 
More,  distinguished  by  talents  for  btudnees  and 
command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of  such  a  progeny 
Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  guilty 
of  the  crime,  common*  enough  among  Scoiish 
politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgracefol,  of 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  pro- 
fessing loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argyle  had  the 
importance  inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast 
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d<mmliis,  exteAmye  fendftl  rights,  and  almost 
boundless  patriarcUal  authority.  To  bira,  as  to 
his  cousin  Brentiaibaos,  the  intelligence  that  the 
tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the  protection  of 
tbe  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master  of 
Stair  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  per- 
fectly intelligible.  They  were  Uie  hei^s  of  a 
great  clan;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  a  neighbouring  clan  with  which  they 
were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadalbane  had  reoeired 
peculiar  provocation.  Hie  estate  had  been  re- 
peatedly deyastated;  and  he  had  just  been 
thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  m(\jment. 
Unhappily  there  was  scarc^y  any  excess  of 
ferocity  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be 
fuund  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  all  warlike 
barbarians,  revenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures ; 
and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the 
Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  oIans*abonnds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or 
exaggerated,  some  eertainly  true,  of  Tindictive 
massacres  and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds 
of  Qlengarry,  for  example,  having  been  affronted 
by  the  people  of  Gulloden,  surrounded  CuUoden 
church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  burned 
the  whole  oongregation  alive.  While  the  flames 
were  raging,  tbe  hereditary  musician  of  the 
murderers  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing 
crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A  band 
of  Maogregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an 
enemy,  laid  it,  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and 
cheese,  on  his  sister's  table,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  go  mad  with  horror  at  the 
sight.  They  then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in 
triumph  to  their  chief.  The  whole  clan  met 
under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every 
one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's 
scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.f  The 
inhabitants  of  £igg  seiaed  some  Madeods,  bound 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them  adrift  in 
a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to 
perish  of  hunger.  Tbe  Macleods  retaliated  by 
driving  the  population  of  £igg  into  a  cavern, 
lighting  a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  suffocating 
the  whole  race,  men,  women  and  children.  {  It 
is  much  less  strange  that  the  two  great  £arls  of 
tbe  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  Highland  chieftains,  should  have  planned 
a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they  should  have 
found  an  accomplice,  and  something  more  than 
an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  time,  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar, 
an  eloquent  orator.  His  polished  manners  and 
lively  conversation  were  the  delight  of  aristo- 
eratical  societies;  and  none  who  met  him  in 
•ttch  societies  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atro- 
ctous  crime.  His  political  principles  were  lax, 
yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most  Scotch  poli- 
ticians of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been 
imputed  to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him 
did  him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his 
schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was 
s  very  goodnatured  man.}      There  is  not  the 
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slightest  resson  to  believe  that  be  gained  a 
single  pound  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered 
his  name  with  infamy.  He  had  no  personal 
reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  ill.  There  Lnd 
been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family.  His 
property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  wss 
never  seen.  Tet  he  hated  them  with  a  hatred 
as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid 
waste  bis  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered 
his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an 
antipathy  ?  This  question  perplexed  the  Mas- 
ter's contemporaries ;  and  any  answer  which 
may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered  with 
diffidence.  II  The  most  probable  conjecture  is, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an 
unscrupulous,  a  remorseless  seal  for  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state. 
This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have 
not  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
blackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit  We  daily 
see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for 
their  country,  for  their  favourite  schemes  of 
political  and  social  reform,  what  they  would  not 
do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a 
temptation  directly  addressed  to'  our  private 
cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever 
virtue  we  may  have  takes  the  alarm.  But,  vir- 
tue itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who 
imagines  that  it  is  in  his  power,  by  violating 
BomCigeneral  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  im- 
portant benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth, 
on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the 
most  touching  spectajles  of  misery,  by  repeat- 
ing to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that 
his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees 
he  comes  altogetner  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  the  excellence  of  thd  end,  and  at 
length  perpetrates,  without  one  infernal  twinge, 
acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer.  There  is 
no  re^ison  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the 
beet  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited 
ferocious  marauders  to  pltmder  and  slaughter 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  population,  that  Eve- 
rard  Bigby  would  for  a  dukedom  have  blown  a 
large  assembly  of  peoule  into  the  air,  or  that 
Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one 
of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  firom  phi- 
lanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  himself  a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pa- 
cification and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands. 
He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who 
most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  He 
justly  thought  it  mpnstroos  that  a  third  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  in  a  state^  scarcely  less  sa- 
vage than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  shoukl,  thx^)ugh  a  third  part  of  Scotland, 
be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal 
process,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils.  The  in- 
dependence affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sove- 
reigns, the  contumacious  resistance  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority  of 
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the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their 
wars,  their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their 
practice  of  exaoting  blaok  mail  from  people 
'  more  peaceable  and  more  useful  than  them- 
eel  res,  naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indig- 
nation of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman, 
who  was,  both  by  the  coustituiion  of  his  mind 
and  by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lover  of 
hiw  and  order.  His  object  was  no  less  than  a  com. 
pleto  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society 
iu  the  Highlands,  such  a  dissolution  and  recon- 
struction as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the 
battle  of  CuUoden.  In  his  Tiew  the  clans,  as 
they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  of  ail  the  clans,  the  worst  was  that  which 
inhabited  Olencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been 
particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of 
the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  those  marauders. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  concerned  in  some 
act  of  Tioleoce  or  rapine,  had  giyen  information 
against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound  to 
a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  given 
the  first  stab;  aod  scores  of  dirks  had  then 
been  plunged  into  the  wretch's  body.*  By  the 
mountaineers  such  an  act  was  probably  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal  jurisdic- 
tion. To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that 
people  among  whom  such  things  were  done  and 
were  approved  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  pack 
of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy  He  was  well  read  in  his- 
tory, and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
iu  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such 
banditti.  He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy 
and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put 
down  the  mosstroopers  of  the  border,  how  the 
chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over  the 
gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  King;  how  John  Armstrong  and 
bis  thirty-six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth 
to  welcome  their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been 
allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they 
were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably 
was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that 
great  pontiff  tell  us  that  there  was  one  formid- 
able gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a 
stronghold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of 
burden  were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned 
I'ood  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which  ran 
close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth, 
seized  the  prey,  feasted  and  died;  and  the 
pious  old  Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard 
that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had 
been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packa- 
ges. The  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus; 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished 
what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
carrying  those  plans  into  effect.  Mere  rebellion. 
Indeed,  he  ooald  have  easily  pardoned.    On  Ja- 


*  DKlrjmpls,  in  bli  MemolrB,  reUtM  this  story,  without 
r«>fi:rriiig  to  any  anthority.  ub  authority  probably  wan 
famUj  tradition.  That  report!  wera  current  in  160%  of 
horrible  ctimM  onmmitted  by  the  Maedoiialda  of  Olanooe, 
1#  c«rtain  from  the  Bara«t  MS.  Harl.  6584.  **  They  bad 
ittdi-ed  bacD  guilty  of  mAny  black  murthara,**  vera  Bur- 
n«*t*a  worda,- written  In  1603.  Heaftenrardaaoftened  down 
till*  ezpreflsioB. 

t  That  the  plan  originally  fVmmed  by  the  Manter  of  Stair 
wai  aoch  a«  I  bare  repreaonted  it,  la  clear  f^om  parta  of 
h1«  lettem  which  are  quoted  in  the  Report  of  ir^^S;  and 
^om  hia  letten  to  Breadalhane  of  October  27,  December  2, 


cobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  nerer  showed  any  In- 
clination to  bear  hard.  Ue  hated  the  Highland- 
ers, not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  bat 
as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade.  In 
his  private  oorrespondfece  he  applied  to  them 
the  short  and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which 
the  implacable  Roman  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  tbie, 
that  the  whole  hill  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  should  be  waated  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  the  Camerons,  the  Mac- 
leans, and  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Mtc- 
donald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  therefors 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  re- 
conciliation, and,  while  others  were  hoping  that 
a  little  money  would  set  every  thing  right, 
hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  what- 
ever money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  clana 
would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obsti- 
nate, and  would  thus  furnish  him  with  a  plea 
for  accomplishing  that  great  social  revo'lntioQ 
on  which  his  heart  was  set.f  The  letter  is  t:tUl 
extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite 
chiefs  should  not  come  in  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. There  is  something  strangely  terrible 
in  the  calmness  and  conciseness  with  which  the 
instructions  are  given.  **  Your  troops  will  de- 
stroy entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  LocbieVfl 
lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's  and  Glencoe*s. 
Your  power  shall  be  large  enough.  1  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with 
prisoners. "( 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when 
news  arrived  in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs, 
after  holding  out  long,  had  at  last  appeared  be- 
fore the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.  Lochiel, 
the  most  eminent  man  among  them,  had  not 
only  declared  that  he  would  live. and  die  a  tros 
subject  to  King  William,  but  had  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand.  In 
London  it  was  announced  exultingly  that  every 
clan,  without  exception,  had  submitted  in  time ; 
and  the  announcement  was  generally  thought 
most  satisfactory.}  But  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were 
then  to  continue  to  be  what  they  had  been,  the 
shame  and  ourse  of  Scotland.  A  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  If 
only  the  Maodonalds  would  have  stood  out,  nay, 
if  an  example  could  but  have  been  made  of  the 
two  worst  Maodonalds,  Keppoch  and  Glenooe,  it 
would  have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Glenooe^  marauders  who  in 
any  well  governed  country  would  have  been 
hanged  thirty  ycdus  before,  were  safe.)  While 
the  Master  was  brooding  over  thoughts  like 
these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort    The 


and  Deeember  8,  lOOL  Oi  thtM  lettera  to  BreadalbaM, 
Che  laat  two  are  In  Daliyraple'a  Appendix.  The  flrtt  ie  in 
the  Appendix  to  Uie  first  volume  of  Mr.  Berton'v  valwabte 
Hletory  of  Bootland.  "It  appeared,"  eaya  Bnmet  (^ 
157),  **  that  a  blaek  dealgn  waa  laid,  not  only  to  eel  off  the 
men  of  Glenooe,  but  a  great  many  mora  dana,  leelunad 
to  be  in  all  adove  six  thounand  peraona." 

iThia  letter  is  in  the  Report  of  10d&. 
lx)ndon  Oaxette,  January  14  and  18, 1091-1 
» I  TOuId  have  wiahed  the  Maodonalda  had  not  diTldea ; 
and  I  am  »rry  that  Keppoch  and  Maddan  of  Olcwo  »ra 
fiafo.*'— Lf  ttrr  of  the  Manter  of  SUlr  to  LeTln^M»  ^•^ 
9,  lQOl-2,  quoted  in  the  Keport  of  lOU. 
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report  that  Mao  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths  within 
the  prescribed  time  was  erroneous.  The  Secre- 
tary was  consoled.  One  clan,  then,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  goremment,  and  that  clan  the  most 
lawless  of  all.  One  great  act  of  justice,  ney  of 
eharity,  might  be  performed.  One  terrible  and 
memorable  example  might  be  given.* 
.  Yel  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mao  Ian  had 
taken  the  oaths.  He  had  taken  them,  indeed, 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  plead  the  letter  of  tho 
royal  promise :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
them  was  one  which  evidently  ought  not  to  have 
been  concealed  from  those  who  were  to  decide 
his  fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  his- 
-torj  is  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was, 
in  all  probability,  directed  by  the  Master  of 
Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mao  lan's  tardy  submis- 
sion wa3  suppressed.  The  certificate  which  the 
Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  transmitted  to  the 
Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid  before  the 
board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  per- 
sons high  in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord 
President  Stair,  the  father  of  the  Secretary. 
These  persons  pronounced  the  certificate  irregu- 
lar, and,  indeed,  absolutely  null ;  and  it  was 
cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming, 
in  concert  with  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  a  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Glencoe.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his 
people  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  Mas- 
tor  of  Stair  found  ho  difficulty  in  the  royal 
closet.  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never 
heard  the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as 
banditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in 
by  the  prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in 
after  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  must  have  thought 
that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a 
quiet  and  industrious  population  had  suffered 
80  much  ought  not  to  be  lost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature. 
He  signed  it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted, 
did  not  read  it.     Whoever  has  seen  anything  of 

Sublic  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers 
ally  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents 
which  they  have  not  read:  and  of  all  docu- 
ments a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set 
down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a 
Sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes  on 
which  the  fate  of  Enrope  might  depend,  f  But, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the  order 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  direct- 
ed to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland, 
runs  thus :  **  As  for  Mao  Ian  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  Higlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves."  These  words  naturally 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but 
for  the  horrible  event  whloh  followed,  have  been 


•  Letter  of  the  Blaster  of  Stair  to  LoTinKfltona^  Jan.  11, 
1001-2,  quoted  In  the  Report  of  1805. 

t  Burnet,  Id  1008,  wrote  tfana  about  Winiam  :--'*  He 
snffera  mattera  to  run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  of  papers; 
and  thon  he  signs  th^m  as  much  too  &rt  as  he  was  heton 
too  alow  in  deepatchbg  them."    Burnet  US.  lUrl  6584. 


universally  understood  In  that  sense.  It  is  nn- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  go- 
Temment  to  extirpate  g^ngs  of  thieves.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even 
that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed 
after  a  fair  ^rial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a 
gang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were 
submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he  would 
probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that  ' 
Glencoe  wa84o  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  re- 
sistance, if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading 
members  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  ac- 
tive young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to 
handle  the  broad  sword  than  the  plough,  and 
who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down  into 
quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  that  others  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  American -plantations,  and  that 
those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
required  to  give  hostages  for  good  behaviour. 
A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we 
know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion in  the  political  circles  of  Edinburgh. t 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  woula 
have  deserved  well  of  his  people  if  he  had,  in 
this  manner,  extirpated  not  only  the  tribe  of 
Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose  call- 
ing was  to  steal  cattle  and  burn  houses. 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of 
Stair  was  of  a  different  kind.  His  design  was 
to  butcher  the  whole  race  of  thieves,  the  whole 
damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied  the 
geography  of  the  wild  country  which  surround- 
ed Glencoe,  and  made  his  aiTangements  with  in- 
fernal skill.  If  possible,  the  blow  must  be 
quick,  and  crushing,  and  altogether  unexpected. 
But  if  Mao  Ian  should  app/'^hend  danger  and 
should  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every  road 
barred.  The  pass  of  Rannoch  must  be  secured. 
The  Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in 
Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if  he  harbouts 
the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadal- 
bane promised  to  out  off  the  retreat  of  the  fu- 
gitives on  one  side,  Mao  Galium  More  on 
another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote, 
that  it  was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul 
the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the 
mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even 
the  hardiest  men  could  not  long  bear  exposure 
to  the  open  air  without  a  roof  or  a  spark  of  fire. 
That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find  shel- 
ter in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he 
wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing 
a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  waa 
happy  in  the  approbation  of  his  ovrn  conscience. 
Duty,  justice,  nay  charity  and  mercy,  were  the 
names  under  which  he  disguised  his  cruelty ; 


There  to  no  fign  either  of  proerastinatlon  or  of  undue 
hoste  in  William's  oorref>pondence  with  Heidllns.  The 
truth  Is,  that  the  King  understood  Continental  polities 
thorouKliIy,  and  gare  his  whole  mind  to  them.  To  Eng- 
lish business  he  attended  loss,  and  to  Sootoh  buslnest  least 
of  all. 

X  Impartial  Aecount  1006. 
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Bor  is  it  hy  any  means  improbable  that  the  dia- 
guise  imposed  upon  himself.* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at 
Fort  William,  was  not  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
humane  man  ;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  the  government  was  determined  on 
severity  ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  bis 
heart  might  fail  him  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment He  was  directed  to  put  a  strong  detach- 
ment under  the  orders  of  his  second  in  oom- 
inand«  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamil- 
ton a  significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had 
DOW  an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing 
his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
were  nt  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  the  troops  en- 
trusted to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Camp- 
bells, and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised 
by  Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name.  It 
was  probably  thought  that,  on  such  an  occasion, 
humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere 
habit  of  military  obedience,  and  that  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had  not 
been  ulcei^ated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged 
between  the  people  of  Mao  Ian  and  the  people 
of  Mae  Callom  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the 
Glencoe  men  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  the  act  would  probably  not  have  wanted 
apologists,  and  most  certainly  would  not  have 
wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of  Stair 
.  had  stougly  recommended  a  different  mode  of 
proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm  were  given,  tLe 
nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty ;  and  to 
hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would,  even 
with  all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
eould  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  business. 
<•  Better,"  he  wrote,  **not  meddle  with  them' 
than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing  ib 
resolvc'l,  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden,  ^f  He 
was  obeyed;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not '  by  military 
execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  per- 
fidious form  of  assassination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle's  regiment,  com- 
manded by  a  captain  named  Campbell  and  a 
lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Glencoe. 
Captain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scotr 
land  Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his  pro- 
perty lay.  He  had  every  qualification  for  the 
service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an  nnblash< 
ing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a 
heart  of  adamant.  He  was  alao  one  of  the  few 
Campbells  who  were  likely  to  be  tnisted  and 
welcomed  by  the  Hacdonalds:  for  his  niece 
was  married  to  Alexander,  the  seoond  son  of 
Mao  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  ooats  approaching  caused 
some  anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  val- 
ley. John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came, 
accompanied  by  twenty  olansmen,  to  meet  the 
strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  meant. 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers 
came  as  friends,  i/nd  wanted  nothing  but  quar- 
ters. They  were  kindly  received,  and  were 
lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little 
oommunity.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men 
were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who 
was  nam*ed,  from  the  cluster  of  cabins  over 


8m  bli  letter*  quoted  In  the  Report  of  ISOS,  uklia  the 
lUiBoin  of  the  MmsBaere  of  Ghiiiooe. 


which  he  exercised  aathority,  Invcrriggea. 
Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to  the  abode 
of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the  small 
hamlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a 
party  commanded  by  a  seijeant  named  Bar* 
hour.  Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There 
was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fat- 
tened in  distant  pastures;  nor  was  any  payment 
demanded:  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery, 
the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins. 
During  twelve  days  she  soldiers  lived  familiarly 
with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mao  Ian,  who 
had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The  officers 
passed  much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his 
family.  The  long  evenings  were  cheerfally 
spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of  some 
packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to 
that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some 
French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of 
James's  farewell  gift  to  bis  Highland  mn^ 
porters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander. 
Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  toUkehls 
morning  draught  Meanwhile  he  observed  with 
minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by  which, 
when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  b« 
given,  the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape 
to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He 
hoped  that,  before  that  time,  he  should  reach  i 
Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  shoaid 
have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old 
fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and  his  sou 
were  nicknamed  by  the  murderers,— could  take 
refuge.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamil- 
ton had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  os, 
and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his 
troops  made  slow  progress,  and  were  long  after 
their  time.  While  they  were  contending  with 
the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  .whom  he  meant  to 
butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with 
the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vagae  suspicion  that 
some  evil  was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
Chief's  eldest  son.  The  solders  were  erideatly 
in  a  restless  state;  and  some  of  them  uttered 
strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  over- 
heard whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this  job  :*' 
one  of  them  muttered.  '*  I  should  be  glad  to 
fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their 
beds — "  *'  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  answered 
another  voice.  "  If  there  is  any  thing  wroogi 
our  officers  must  answer  for  it."  John  Mac- 
donald was  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight, 
he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
their  arms  ready  for  action.  John,  much 
alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant. 
Glenlyon  was  proftue  of  friendly  assurances. 
**  Some  of  Glengarry  *8  people  have  been  harry- 
ing the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
march  against  them.  Tou  are  quite  safe.  Do 
yon  think  that,  if  you  were  in  any  daoger,  I 

Beport  of  108ft. 
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sboald  not  lutTft  giTen  a  hint  to  your  brother 
Bandy  and  his  wife  ?"  John's  suspicions  were 
quieted.  He  returned  to  his  house,  and  lay 
down  to  rest 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and 
his  men  were  still  some  miles  otf ;  and  the 
avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured  were 
open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  re- 
ceived were  precise ;  and  he  began  to  execute 
them  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  himself 
quartered.  4Iis  host  Inverrigen  and  nine  other 
Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  legs, 
and  begged  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any 
thing:  he  would  go  any  whe.re:  he  would  fol- 
low Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon, 
it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting:  but  a 
ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater 
was  up  early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with 
eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley 
of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  compan- 
ions dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother, 
who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  8er 
jeant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers, 
and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
tbe  open  air.  **  Well,"  said  the  Seijeant,  •'  I 
will  do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your 
meat  which  I  have  eaten."  Tbe  mountaineer, 
bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the  damkness, 
came  furth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  bis 
^laid  over  their  faces  and  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  old  Chief  and  had  asked  f^  admission  in 
friendly  language.  *The  door  was  opened  Mao 
Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to 
his  servants  to  bring  some  refreshment  for  his 
visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of 
bis  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His  wife 
was  aire  tdy  up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as 
the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were 
accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off 
her  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not 
easily  taken  from  her  fingers:  but  a  soldier 
tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on 
the  following  day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  planned  it  with 
consummate  ability:  but  the  execution  was 
complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A 
succession  of  blonders  saved  three  fourths  of 
the  Gleocoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  pos- 
sessed in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to  have 
had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  ar- 
ranged his  plan  without  making. allowance  for 
bad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a 
season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to  be 
bad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths, 
as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time. 


•  Depooition  jof  RohaM  Maodonald  in  the  Report  of  1096; 
letters  frnm  the  BAonnCalns,  Hay  17, 1773.  I  quote  Mrs. 
GrMiti**  ftathoritj  only  for  what  she  henelf  heard  and 
saw.  Her  account  of  the  maMacre  waa  written  apparently 
-withoat  the  aMiatanea  of  books,  add  is  grossly  Inoorraet. 
Indeed  she  mtikes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the  date. 

f  I  have  taken  the  aoooont  of  the  Massaere  of  Olenooe 
ehiofly  from  the  Beport  of  iSBft,  wi  tnm  the  Uallieaus 
Redivlvus.  An  anleamed,  and  Indeed  a  learned  reader 
may  he  st  a  loss  to  gneas  why  tlie  Jaoobltes  should  hsTe 
Sttioeted  so  strange  a  title  for  apamphletyonthe  nuuaaore 


Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of 
despatching  their  hosts  with  fireaims  instead  of 
using  the  cold  steel.  The  peal  and  flash  of  gun 
gun  after  gave  notice,  ft>om  throe  different  parts  of 
the  valley  at  once,  that  .murder  was  doing.  From 
fifty  cottages  tbe  half  naked  pessantry  fled 
under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of  their 
pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who  / 
had  been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction, 
contrived  to  escape.  They  were  roused  ftom 
sleep  by  faithful  servants.  John,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it. 
It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived." 
He  found  the  work  not  even  half  performed. 
About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on 
the  dunghills  t^fore  the  doors.  One  or  two 
women  were  seen  among  the  number,  and,  a 
yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a  little 
band,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of 
the  butchery  from  some  infant.  One  aged  Mac- 
donald  was  found  alive.  Ho  was  probably  too 
infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  be  was  above  seventy,  was 
not  included  in  the  orders  under  which  Glen- 
lyon had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old 
man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets  were 
then  set  on  fire :  and  the  troops  departed,  driv- 
ing away  with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine 
hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the  small 
shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  terri- 
ble. How  many  old  men,  how  many  women 
with  Ikabes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many,  having 
crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hungar,  into  nooks 
among  the  precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes, 
and  were  picked  to  tbe  bone  by  the  mountain 
ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness 
and  want  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
trho  were  slain  by  the  assassins.  When  the 
troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out 
of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  col- 
lected the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites 
of  sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe,  took,  his  seat  on  a 
rock  which  overhung  the.  place  of  slaughter, 
and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  mur- 
dered brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by 
the  population  of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they 
had  escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  per- 
ish by  famine.  The  whole  domain  was  a  waste. 
Houses,  barns,  furniture,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, herds,  flocks,  horses,  were.  gone.  Many 
months  must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be 
able  to  raise  on  its  own  groulid  the  means  of 
supporting  even  the  most  miserable  existence,  f 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events 

of  Olenooe.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of 
the  Emperor  Qallienus,  preserved  by  Trebellias  Polllo  In 
the  Lilb  of  Ingenuus.  lagenons  had  raised  a  rebollion  in 
Moesia.  He  was  defeated  and  lilUtd.  Gallienus  ordersd 
the  whole  province  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of 
his  lieutenants  In  language  to  which  that  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblance.  "  Non  mihi 
satlsfacies  si  tantum  armatos  oocidsrls,  quos  et  fors  belli , 
interimere  potuiwtet  Perlmeodus  eat  omnls  soxiis  virilis. 
Orcklcndus  e^t  quicunque  maledlxit  Oreidendus  est  qu|> 
eunque  male  voiuiL    Lacera.    Ooelda    Ooncide." 
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•hoold  not  bay«  beea  instantly  followed  by  a 
Durst  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
dyilised  world.  The  faot,  however,  is  that 
years  elapsed  before  the  public  indiguation  was 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed 
before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found  cre- 
dit even  among  the  enemies  of  the  government. 
That  the  massacre  should  not  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly 
Mercuries  which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than 
the  Qazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official 
censors,  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  no 
allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private  journals 
and  letters,  written  by  persons  free  from  all 
restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary.  There  is 
not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  £velyn*s  Diary. 
In  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary  Is  a  remarkable 
entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The 
letters  from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that 
kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  there 
was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  re- 
ported all  the  Scotch  news  to  their  government. 
They  thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time, 
to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a 
privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the  Edinburgh 
mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a 
tongue  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad, 
had  been  stranded  near  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not 
hinted  in  any  of  their  despatches  that  there  was 
auy  rumour  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
the  Highlands.  Reports  that  some  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  been  slain  did,  indeed,  in  about 
three  weeks,  travel  through  Edinburgh  up  to 
London.  But  these  reports  were  vague  and 
contradictory ;  and  the  very  worst  of  them  was 
far  from  coming  up  to  the  fiorrible  truth.  The 
Whig  version  'Of  the  story  was  that  the  old  rob- 
ber Mac  Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  sol- 
diers, that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own  snare, 
and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clan  had  fallen  sword 
in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  April. 
Gleulyon,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  with  a 
detachment  from  Argyle's  regiment,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glen- 
coe,  and  had  killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and 
four  women.*  In  this  there  was  nothing  very 
strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack  on  a  gang 
of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natural  for- 
tress may  bo  a  perfectly  legitimate  military 
opei'ation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
of  such  an  attack,  t)ie  most  humane  man  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a 
child.  ,The  circumstances  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the 
breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality,  the 
twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  convi- 
viality, of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of 
bcalthdrinking,  of  cardplaying,  were  not  men- 
tioned by  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Gazette ;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently 
infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  un- 
known even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malecontents 
residing  in  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been 


done.  In  the  south  of  4hft  island  the  natter 
produced,  as  far  ns  can  now  be  judged,  scarcely 
^any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  dsjs 
Appin  was  what  Caffraria  or  Borneo  is  to  us. 
He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing  that  some 
Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  snd  killed 
than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amako- 
sah  oa  tie  stealers  has  been  cut  off,  or  that  a 
bark  full  of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Glencoe  beyond  what  was  dofbg  in  many 
other  glens.  There  had  been  a  night  brawl, 
one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between  the 
Maodonals  and  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Csmp- 
bells  had  knocked  the  Maodonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out 
From  a  letter  written  at  Edinburgh  about  tvo 
months  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it 
appears  that  the  horrible  story  was  already  cnr- 
rent  among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the 
summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  some  of  tbe  men  miide 
strange  confessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what 
they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  precediog 
winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the 
clue,  and  followed  it  resolutely:  their  secret 
presses  went  to  work ;  and  at  length,  near  a 
year  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it 
was  published  to  the  world,  f  But  the  world 
was  long  incredulous.  The  habitual  mendacity 
of  the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them 
an  appropriate  punishment  Now,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  they  told  the  truth,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  romancing.  They  complained 
bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authen- 
tic, was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  factions 
lie.|  So  late^as  th6  year  1695,  fiickes,  in  s 
tract  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  bis 
darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion  against  the 
unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silenoe 
of  historians,  remarked  that  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  historian  would  make  men- 
tion of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  There  were 
in  England,  he  said,  many  thousands  of  well 
educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  ma»> 
sacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable. | 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the 
guilty  began  very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can 
hardly  be  called  guilty,  was  much  disturbed. 
Breadalbane,  hardened  as  be  was,  felt  the  stings 
of  oonscienoe  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A 
few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  lo 
their  old  dwellingplace,  his  steward  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  house  ;»f  Ulencoe,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to 
sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl 
guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed. 
They  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  do  this, 
all  His  liordahip's  great  influence  should  be 
employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  a 
ft'ee  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  forfeiture?  ] 
Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  un- 
concern. He  made  his  appearance  in  the  moist 
fashionable  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh,  and 
talked  loudly  and  self-complacently  about  the 
important  service  in  which  he  had  beeu  en- 


*  What  I  have  called  tbe  Wbfg  Teprion  of  tlio  utory  ia 
given,  ad  well  aa  tbe  Jacoblt«  veraton,  In  th«  Pwria  Oaiette 
Of  April?,  1092. 

1 1  believe  that  tbe  drevinstaDoes  which  «!▼«  ao  pacollar 
•  chanu-t4;r  of  atrocity  to  tbe  MnMarre  or  Olenooe,  were 
flrat  pablulied  In  print  bj  Charl*^  Lc»Ue,  in  the  Appendiz 
to  hia  ansvcr  to  King.    Tbe  date  of  LealJe'a  anawcr  la 


1602.  But  it  must  be  lemembered  that  the  date  of  leM 
wna  then  naod  down  to  what  we  ahonld  eall  the  i&th  of 
March.  1G93.  Leidie'a  book  oontalna  aome  renirka  on  a 
nermon  by  Tillotaoo,  which  waa  not  printed  till  Norcm- 
ber,  1092.    The  Galllenna  Kedivivoa  apeefiJy  fcltond. 

(O&llienua  BediTiroa. 
Illokea  on  Burnet  and  TUIoIbob,  1005. 
K«portofl«06.  . 
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gaged  ftmong  tlio  motmtains.  Some  of  his  sol- 
diera,  boweT«r,  who  observed  him  closely, 
whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on. 
He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  before 
that  night  The  form  of  bis  eonntenance  was 
changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he 
waked  or  slept,  Glenooe  was  for  ever  before  him.  * 
But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb 
Breadalbane,  whatever .  speotres  might  haunt 
Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Stair  had  neither  fear 
nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed  mortified :  but  he 
was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton 
and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable 
breed.-  **  Do  right,  and  fear  nobody :"  such  is 
tLe  language  of  his  letters.  **  Can  there  be  a 
more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of 
thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that 
any  got  away."f 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely 
ignorant,  in  all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the 
crime  which  has  oast  a  dark  shade  over  his 
glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving 
Uie  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  £ngland.{ 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  depar- 
ture if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  French 
Qcnrernment  had,  during  some  time,  been  mak- 
ing great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  our 
island.}  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
Louvois  was  no  more.  He  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  military  administration  of  his 
country  during  a  quarter  of  a  century :  he  had 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two  wars 
which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and 
had  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  third  war  which  tasked  his  great 
powers  to  the  utmost.  Between  'him  and  the 
celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into 
execution  there  was  little  harmony.  His.impe« 
nous  temper  and  his  confidence  in  himself 
impelled  him  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when  those 
troops  were  commanded  by  Cond6»  by  Turenne 
or  by  Luxemburg.  But  he  was  the  greatest 
At^utant  General,  the  greatest  Quarterrmaster 
General,  the  greatest  Commissary  General,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplin- 
ing, distributing,  equipping  and  provisioning 
armies.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  abilities  and 
of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious  to  Lewis 
and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  King  and  the  minister 
transacted  business  together,  the  ill  humour  on 
both  sides  broke  violently  forth.  The  servant, 
in  bis  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the 
ground.  The  master,  forgetting,  what  be  sel- 
dom forgot,  that  a  Ring  should  be  a  gentleman, 
lifted  bis  cane.  Fortunately  his  wife  was  pre- 
seut.  She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 
his    arm.     She  then  got  Louvois  out  of  the 


*  Gftllienuii  Redirifus. 

t  lleport  of  1606. 

f  London  Oazettfc-,  Mar.  7, 1691-2. 

$  Burnet  (ii.  93,)  tsays  that  th«  King  was  not  at  thi«  time 
Informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Frandi  Qovemment. 
i^nlph  contradicts  Bomet  with  great  asperity.  But  that 
Darnet  was  in  the  risht.  is  prored  heyond  dl«pate  by  Wil- 
liam's oorreitpondonce  with  Heinsius.  8o  late  as  April  24, 
(H»7  24,)  William  wrote  thus:  "  Ja  ae pais Toait dissima* 
lf*r  qoe  je  commence  k  apprehendor  noe  dt>scente  en  An- 
gjetorrt*,  qnolque  je  n'aye  pa  le  croira  d'abord:  mais  l**8 
avid  Kout  ri  maltipIidH  de  tous  Ics  cot^!s  et  ncrompnirrCe 
dtf  taut  de  particularit^Si  qa'ii  b'cst  plus  gUbru  poe^iLlo 
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room,  and  eihorted  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next 
day  he  came ;  but  with  death  in  his  face.  The 
King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was  touched 
with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and 
take  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the  great 
minister  died.J| 

Louvers  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  His  death  was  there* 
fore  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  fortunate 
ovent.^  It  was  however  necessary  to  look  sad, 
and  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Versailles  with 
some  words  of  condolence.  The  messenger 
found  the  gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  assem- 
bled round  their  master  on  the  terrace  above 
the  orangery.  *«  Sir,"  ssid  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so 
easy  and  cbeerfhl  that  it  filled  all  the  bystand- 
ers  with  amazement,  <*  present  my  compliments 
and  thanks  to  the  Ein^i;  and  Queen  of  England, 
and  tell  them  that  neither  my  a£fairs  nor  theirs 
will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happep«Ki.*' 
These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  inti<ciate 
that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart.**  One 
compliment,  however,  a  compliment  which  jost 
France  dear,  Lbwis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant.  The  Mar- 
quess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was 
placed,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  he  td  of 
the  war  department  The  young  man  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  abilities,  and  had  been, 
during  some  years,  employed  in  business  of 
grave  importance.  But  his  passions  were 
strong ;  his  judgment  was  not  ripe ;  and  his 
sudden  elevation  turned  his  head.  His  man- 
ners gave  general  disgust  Old  officers  eom- 
plained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  hit  ante- 
chamber wbile  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  di»« 
guffted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As 
was  natural  at  his  age,  he  valaed  power  chiefly 
as  the  means  of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions 
of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luxurious  villa 
where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in 
gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery  and  foaming 
champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attsck  of 
fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appear- 
ance at  the  proper  hour  in  the  royal  closet, 
when  in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant 
among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses. 
<*  The  French  King,"  said  William,  «<  has  an  odd 
taste.  He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mis* 
tress,  and  a  young  man  for  his  minister."-!  I" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvoi.i,  hf 
pursuing  that  course  which  had  made  him 
odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint  Germains,  had 
deserved  well  of  bis  country.  He  was  not 
maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  weU 
knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers. 
He  had  excellent  information :  he  bad  excell'mt 
judgment:  he  calculated  the  chances;  and  he^ 


d'en  donter."  I  qnote  from  the  French  transIatioD  among 
theMnckintoehMSS. 

Q  Burnet.  Ii.  95,  and  Onslow's  note ;  Mfimoires  de  Saint 
Simon;  Mdmoires de  D»n:^au. 

ILifi)  of  James  ii.  411, 412. 
■»  M^moires  de  Dangcan;  MSmoires  de  Saint  SImc«. 
Saint  Simon  was  on  the  terrace,  and,  young  ns  he  was.  ob- 
served this  singuiar  scene  with  an  eye  which  nothing 
escaped. 

'  -^t  M^molros  de  Snint  Simon ;  Bomet,  IL  95;  Gnardian 
No.  48.  See  the  excvUent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archbishop 
of  KhoiD)^  which  is  (^uotea  by  Vcltaire  la  the  fUdeie  di 
Louis  XIV. 
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saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail 
di^aiitrously  and  disgraceluily.  James  might 
well  he  impatient  to  try  the  experiment,  though 
the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  agfunat  him.  Ue 
might  gain  ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  Uin  folly 
and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk. 
]lis  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he 
owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance 
of  recovering  the  three  kingdoms  whi.ch  he  had 
thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake 
what  was  not  his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of  the  French 
monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a 
wager  might  well  appear  in  a  different  light. 
But  LouYois  was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  against  England.* 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  con« 
certed.  It  was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  that  in 
this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments  which  were 
in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled 
under  their  countryman,  Sarsfield.  With  them 
were  to  be  joined  about  ten  thousand  French 
troops.  The  whole  army  was  to  be  commanded 
by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the 
*  line  was  to  convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of 
England.  In  the  dockyards  both  of  Britany 
and  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were 
made.  Four  and  forty  men  of  wor,  some  of 
which  were  among  the  finest  that  bad  ever 
been  built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest  tinder  Tourviile.  The  Count  of  Bstrees, 
with  thirty-fiye  more,  was  to  sail  fVom  Toulon. 
Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  very  day  was  named.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  ves- 
sels for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime 
trade,  all  privateering  was,  for  a  time,  inters 
dieted  by  a  royal  mandate,  f  Three  hundred 
transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that 
all  would  be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  before 
the  English  ships  were  half-rigged  or  half- 
manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war 
was  in  the  Channel.  J 

James  had  Indeed  persuaded  himself  that, 
even  if  the  English  fleet  should  fall  in  with 
him,  it  would  not  oppose  him.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  personally  a  favourite  with  the 
mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had 
been  busy  among  the  naval  officers,  abd  had 
found  some  who  remembered  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  others  who  were  out  of  humour  with 
the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of  a 
class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity 
or  discretion  was  reported  to  him  with  exag- 
geration, till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that 
he  had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of 
the  vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts.  Yet  he 
should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who 
thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty, 
might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when  drawn  on 
by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government, 
aud  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
fight  for  that  government,  and  yet  might  be  by 


*  In  the  Nalrn«  pspen  printed  by  Mnephcrson  nn  two  I 
DioraorlHls  ftom  James,  ur/iog  I/ewis  to  inTAde  £ngbnd. 
B<'th  Wire  written  in  JnQuarv,  Kiii'i, 

i  London  Qasatte,  ¥«b.  1&,  1081^. 


no  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  tiie  French  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Of  the  malecontent  officers, 
who,  as  James  beUeved,  were  impaUent  to 
desert,  the  great  minority  had  probably  given 
no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  u 
idle  word  faioeoughed  out  when  they  wen 
drunk,  and  fox^tten  when  they  were  sober. 
One  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  sapport, 
Rear  Admiral  Carter,  had  indeed  heard  and 
perfectly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  ageots 
had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and  bad 
reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers.  { 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  ea 
RusselL  That  false,  arrogant  and  wajwud 
politician  was  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet 
He  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite 
emissaries  that  he  was  bent  oft  effecting  « 
Restoration.  Those  eviissaries  fully  reckoned, 
if  not  OB  his  entire  co-operation,  ye^at  least  on 
his  connivance ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might 
easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores.  James 
flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
he  should  be  master  of  the  island*  Bat  in 
truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  diffieai- 
ties  of  his  enterprise  would  have  been  only 
beginning.  Two  yean  before  he  had  received 
a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited,  fie 
had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the 
belief  that  the  English  were  regretting  hin, 
were  pining  for  him,  were  eager  to  rise  in  arm 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  bin.  Willidu 
was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  u 
now,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a 
woman.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  few  regnlu 
troops  in  England.  Torrington  bad  then  done 
as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  he 
served  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  Freneh 
fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  during  serenl 
weeks,  victorious  and  domninant  in  the  Chan- 
nel, landed  some  troops  on  the  aonthem  coast 
The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole 
counties,  without  disUnction  of  Tory  or  Whigj 
Churchman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one 
man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and  that  the 
Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  before, 
seemed  to  be  half  the  bation,  had  cronehed 
down  in  silent  terrbr,.  and  had  made  itself  so 
small  that  it  had,  duHng  some  time,  been  inti- 
sible.  What  reason  was  there  for  believiog 
that  the  mutiitude  who  had,  in  169U,  at  the 
first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  ap  fire- 
locks, pikes,  scythes,  to  defend  their  native  eoil 
against  the  French,  would  now  welcome  the 
French  as  allies  t  Arid  of  the  army  by  vWdi 
James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  French 
formed  the  least  odious  pal*t.  More  than  balf 
of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irish  Papifts; 
and  the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  asd 
scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  Ion? 
been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestants,  htd 
by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vefaemeBce 
before  unknown.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was 
said,  had  been  for  a  moment  tree ;  and  th»t 
moment  had  sufiiced  to  pA>Te  that  they  knew 
neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  tbeit* 
ftreedom.  During  their  short  ascendency  they  ' 
had  done  nothing  but  slay,  and  bum,  anii 
pillkge,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and  coots- 

tM6mo(x«8  de  Berwick;  Burnet,  U.  9S ;  Life  of  Jvac^ 
n   478,491. 
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Cftte.  In  three  yewn  tbey  had  conunitted  snoh  | 
waste  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years  of 
English  intelUgence  and  industry  -would  scarcely 
repair.  They  would  hare  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  world,  if  they  had 
been  a^  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal. 
But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry.  They  bad  fled  like  deer 
before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen.  The 
Prinoe  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that 
they  oould  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the 
Bnglish  throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning 
after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them 
with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  nerer  again  trust  to  their  soldiership. 
On  this  sulriect  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind, 
Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catholics,  were 
as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill  fated  race. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what  effect 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance 
on  our  soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own 
soil,  we  had  Tanqnished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and 
severe  tesmhing  of  experience,  betieved  whatever 
his  correspondents  in  England  told  him:  and 
they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was  impa- 
tiently expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and 
the  North  were  ready  to  rise,  that  he  would 
proceed  from  the  place  of  landiug  to  Whitehall 
with  as  little  opposition  as  when,  in  old  times, 
he  returned  from  a  progress.  Ferguson  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory. 
He  and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to 
write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm 
to  take  horse  for  His  Majesty.  Many  other 
agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country, 
during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
spring.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much 
success  in  the  counties  south  of  Trent  But  in 
the  north,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among 
the  Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  prepara- 
tions for  an  insurrection  were  made.  Arms 
were  privately  bought ;  ofQcers  were  appointed ; 
yeoman,  small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were 
induced  to  enlist  Those  who  gave  in  their 
names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first 
signaL* 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James, 
at  this  time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  and  near  her  delivery.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  malice  itself  would  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming 
pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had 
deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. He  took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those 
precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had 
foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He 
oontrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters  sum- 
moning many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to 
'  assist  at  the  expected  birth ;  and  he  promised, 
in  the  name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  that  they  should  be  free  to  come  and 

*  UA  of  Janes,  ii.  479,  521.    Memortols  farniclMd  by 
WetwoKm  to  Qolme*  In  the  >'aUne  Papers, 
f  XiftofJftmm,  ii.474. 
X  See  the  Monthly  ftlercnries  of  the  ipriog  of  1692. 


go  in  safety.  Had  some  of  these  witnesses  been 
invited  to  St  James's  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  June,  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might, 
perhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our  island.  But  it 
is  eauier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one. 
It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  fable  had 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete 
refutation  of  that  fable  would  bring  about  a 
Restoration.  Not  a  single  lady  crossed  the  sea 
in  obedience  to  James's  call.  His  Queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  this  event 
produced  no  peroejitible  effect  on  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England. f 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition 
were  going  on  fast.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  place  of  embarkation  before 
the  £ngUsh  Government  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
danger  which  was  impending.  It  had  been 
long  known  indeed  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  they  had  been  assembled 
merely  that  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled 
before  they  were  sent  to  Flanders,  Piedmont, 
and  Catalonia.  1  Now,  however,  intelligence, 
arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt  that 
an  invasion  ^ould  be  almost  immediately  at- 
tempted. Vigorous  preparations  for  defence 
were  made.  The  equipping  and  manning  olT 
the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigor.  The 
regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between 
London  and  the  sea.  A  great  oamp  i^as  formed 
on  the  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.  The 
militia  all  over  the  kingdom  was  called  out 
Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City  regi-  ^ 
ments,  making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand 
fighting  men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
passed  in  review  before  the  Queen.  The  train- 
bands of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast  Watohmen  were  posted  by 
the  beacons.  Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned, 
some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bul.  The  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite, 
was  searched.  He  had  had  time  to  burn  his 
papers  and  to  hide  his  arms;  but  his  stables 
presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were 
at  the  mangers ;  and  this  evidence,  though  not 
legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason, 
was  tiiought  sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
to  justify  the  Privy  Council  in  sending  him  to 
the  Tower.  { 

Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army, 
which  was  encamped  round  the  basin  of  La 
Hogoe,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cotentin.  Before  he 
quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  held  a  Chapter  of 
the  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  i:is  son 
into  the  order.  Twb  noblemen  were  honoured 
with  the  same  distinction,  Powis,  who,  among 
his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke,  and 
Melfort,  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was 
again  James's  Prime  Minister.  ||  Even  at  this 
moment,  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  conciliate  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  none  but  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  thought  worthy  of  Miy  mark  of 
royal  favour.  Powis  indeed  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  English  aristocracy;  and  his 
countrymen  disliked  him  as  littie  as  they  dis* 
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liked  9Xf  oonspUraons  Papist  But  Melfort 
was  not  even  an  Eoglishman:  he  had  never 
held  office  in  Bngland:  he  had  never  sate  in 
the  English  Parliament;  and  he  had  therefore 
no  pretensions  to  a  dignity  peculiarly  English. 
He  was  moreover  hated  by  all  the  cootending 
factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal 
letters  coantersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both 
to  the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the 
Convention  at  Edinbursh;  and,  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his  odious 
name  and  handwriting  had  made  the  most  zeal- 
<^U3  frieDds  of  hereditary  right  hang  down  their 
beads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even 
James  should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  CQujunc- 
ture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men 
-9 horn  his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men 
whom  he  most  delighted  to  honour. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the 
Declaration  in  which  he  annouDced  his  inten- 
tions to  his  subjects  Of  all  the  State  papers 
which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the 
most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  iigudioious. 
When  it  had  disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good 
Englishmen  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint 
Germains  pretended  that  it  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  staunch  Protestant,  Edward  Herbert,  who 
had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  PleaA 
l^efore  the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the 
empty  title  of  Chancellor.*  But  it  is  certain 
that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any. 
matter  of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration 
was  the  work  of  Melfort  and  of  Melfort  alone,  f 
In  truth  those  qualities' of  head  and  heart  which 
had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his  master 
shone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  was 
to  be  found  indicating  that  three  years  of  ban- 
ishment had  made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had 
repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to  him- 
self even  the  smaUest  part  of  the  blame  of  that 
revolution  which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he 
purposed  to  follow  a  course  in  any  respect 
differing  fVom  that  which  had  already  been 
fatal  to  him.  All  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calum- 
nies. Weak  men  had  believed  those  calumnies. 
He  alone  had  been  fiiultless.  He  held  out  no 
hope  that  he  would  oonsent  to  any  restriction 
of  that  vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had 
formerly  laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  agun,  in 
defiance  of  the  plainest  statutes,  fill  the  Privy 
Council,  the  bench  of  justice,  the  public  offices, 
the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists,  that  he  would 
not  re-establish  the  High  Commission*  that  he 
would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to 
remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  king- 
dom. He  did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he 
would  maintain  the  legal  rights  of  the  Church 
of  England :  but  he  had  said  this  before ;  sod 
all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his 
month.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his 
forgiveness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  proscrip- 
tion more  terrible  than  any  which  our  island  had 
ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these  were  Or^ 
mond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  and 
Burnet.  After  the  roU  of  those  who  were 
doomed  to  death  byname,  came  a  series  of  cate- 
gories. First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics 
who  had  been  rude  to  His  Majesty  when  he  was 
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stopped  at  Sbeemess  in  his  flight  These  post 
ignorant  wretches,  some  hund]*eds  in  nuinber, 
were  reserved  for  another  bloody  circuit  Then 
came  all  persons  who  had  in  any  manner  borne 
a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  con- 
spirator; judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand 
jurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sherifis  and  un<i«r- 
sherifi^a,  constables  and  turnkeys,  in  short,  ail 
the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to 
Ketch.  Then  vengeance  was  denounced  against 
all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  divulged  to 
the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saiot 
Germaius.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should 
not  declare  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the 
moment  that  they  heard  of  his  landing,  all 
gaolers  who  should  not  instantly  set  political 
prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  law.  No  exception  wag 
made  in  favour  of  a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who 
might  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
William's  regiments,  and  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  nngle 
Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James, 
after  thus  denouncing  vengeanc9  against  large 
classes  of  his  subjects,  would  at  least  bare 
offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest  Bat  of 
general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He  did 
indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not 
in  any  of  the  categories  of  proscription,  and 
who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit  indul- 
genoe,  should  receive  a  special  pardon.  Bat, 
with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hmidreds 
of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed 
that  their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his 
Declaration  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  doing  so  rendered  a  great  service  to 
William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  ba- 
nished oppressor  had  at  least  given  EngUshmea 
fair  warning,  and  that,  if,  after  such  a  wamioj^ 
they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  no 
pretence  for  complaining,  though  every  connty 
to^n  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize  reseoibliog 
that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That 
some  hundreds  of  people, — the  Jacobites  pat 
the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, — were  to 
be  haugel  without  mercy  was  certain;  and 
nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  Revolutioo, 
nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  government 
by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  ft 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire 
ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  takes 
arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against 
Tourville,  could  be  certain  that  he  ahould  not 
be  hanged.  How  abject  too,  how  spiteful,  must 
be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the 
most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  as- 
piring to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes,  could  not 
refrain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermen, 
because,  more  than  three  years  before,  they 
had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchet- 
face  I  If,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  the 
strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  his 
people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  hold  towards  them  any  lan- 
guage but  that  of  an  implacable  enemy,  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he  should 
be  again  their  master?    So  savage  was  his 
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Bfttnre  that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other  * 
tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishmeDts  and  fair  | 
promises,  he  oould  utter  nothing  but  reproaches 
and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declara- 
tion whieh  had  any  show  of  gracionsness  were 
those  in  which  he  promised  to  send  away  the 
foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his  authority  was  re- 
established ;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of  sinister 
meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  bis  own 
subjects.  His  intentions  were  manifest.  The 
French  might  go ;  but  the  Irish  would  remain. 
The  people  of  Bnghind  were  to  be  kept  down 
by  these  thrice  subjugated  barbariaos.  No 
doubt  a  Bapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton, 
Butler  and  the  Boyne,  might  find  courage 
enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  con- 
querors were  to  die,  and  to  lay  waste  our 
country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  suppress  James's  manifesto,  yery 
wisely  reprinted  it,  and  sent  it  forth  licensed 
by  the  Sberetary  of  State,  and  interspersed 
with  remarks  br  a  shrewd  and  seyere  com- 
mentator. It  wn  refuted  in  many  keen  pamph- 
lets :  it  was  turned  into  doggrel  rhymes ;  and 
it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  non- 
jurors.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much 
alarmed  by  observing  the  effect  which  this 
manifesto  produced,  that  they  affected  to  treat 
it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their  master's 
genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious 
professions  and  promises.  They  made  him  offer 
a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  great  criminals.  They  made  him 
hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation. 
They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would 
entrust  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administrnUon 
to  the  nonjuring  bishops.  But  this  forgery  im- 
posed on  nobody,  and  was  important  only  as 
showing  that  even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to 
restore,  t 

No  man  read  the  -Declaration  with  more  sur- 
prise and  anger  than  Russell.  Bad  as  he  was, 
he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  two  feel- 
ings, which,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue,  and  are 
respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
cupidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit 
were  strong  in  him.  He  might  be  false  to  bis 
country,  but  not  to  his  flag ;  and,  even  in  be- 
coming a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
"Whig.  In  truth,  be  was  a  Jacobite  only  because 
be  was  the  most  intolerant  and  acrimonious  of 
Whigs,  He  thought  himself  and  his  faction 
ungratefully  neglected  by  William,  and  was  for 
a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old 


Roundheads,  the  old  Exdusionists,  to  punish 
William  by  recalling  James.  The  near  prospect 
of  an  invasion,  and  the  Declaration  in  which 
Englishmen  were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to 
expedt  if  that  invasion  should  be  successftil, 
produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  Russell's  feelings ;  and  that  change 
he  distinctly  avowed.  **I  wish,"  he  said  to 
Lloyd,  «*to  serve  Ring  James.  The  thing 
might  be  done,  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault. 
But  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him 
forget  all  the  past :  let  him  grant  a  general 
pardon ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
him."  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the 
honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  him- 
self. But  the  Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
a  better  man,  cut  him  short.  *'  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  anything  on  that  subject  My  solici- 
tude is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I 
will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own 
sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I 
fight  them,  ay,  though  His  Majesty  himself 
should  be  on  board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to 
James ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed 
him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief 
that  Russell,  eyen  if  willing,  would  not  be  abla 
to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  Englislk 
navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King,  who  was 
also  their  old  AdmiraL 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  hia 
favourite  Melford  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
Lewis  and  to  Lewises  ministers.  {  But  for  those 
hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoufrhts 
of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year 
would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive 
plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been  disconcerted 
by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  bcyoud 
the  control  of  human  wisdom.  The  time  fixed 
for  the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of 
France  at  Ushant  had  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a 
single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  de- 
tained by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest. 
The  Mediterranean  squadron,  opposed  by  a 
strong  west  wind,  was  vainly  struggling  to  pass 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  fine  vessels  had 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.  J  Meaui 
while  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had 
been  active.  Before  th^  end  of  April  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships 
just  launched  from  our  dockyards,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  water.  ||  William  had  been 
hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  his  exertions  had  been 
successful.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine 
squadron  from  the  Texel  appeared  in  the  Downs. 
Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the 
Macs  squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron. f  The 
whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was 
assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week 


*  A  I^etter  to  a  Friend  conoomioff  a  French  InvaBioD  to 
re«tore  the  Iftte  King  Janies  lo  his  Throne,  and  what  may 
be  expected  flnom  him  vhould  he  be  sueo6<«AruI  in  it,  16UJ; 
A  weond  Letter  to  a  Friend  ooni«mins  a  French  InTaRioo, 
in  which  the  Declaration  lately  dicperHed  under  the  Title 
of  HiB  Majesty'a  most  gracious  Declaration  to  all  his  loving 
ffubjeetJi,  eommandiug  their  At^dstance  against  the  P.  of  O. 
and  fai«  Adherents,  is  entirely  and  exactly  published  aouord- 
ing  to  the  dii^^rsed  Copies,  with  some  short  Obmrvations 
upon  IV,  ISU-i  ■  The  i^retancee  of  the  FreLOh  Invasion  exam- 
ined* 16Q8;  Reaectionson  the  late  Rln^  Jaoes's  Declaratinn, 
1092.  The  two  Letters  wore  written,  I  believe,  by  Lloyd 
Biabop  of  Saint  Asaph.    Sheridan  eays,  **  Tiw  King's  De- 


elaration  pleased  none,  and  was  tum'd  into  ridicule  bar> 
leMue  lines  In  England.'*  I  do  not  believe  that  a  defence 
of  this  unfortunate  Declaration  la  to  bo  found  in  any  Jaco- 
bite tract  A  Tiruleut  Jacobite  writer,  in  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Welwood,  printed  in  1898,  says,  »*  As  fer  the  Declaratioa 
that  was  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assure  yon  that  it  was 
ax  much  mlKliked  by  many,  almost  all,  of  the  King's 
firlenda,  as  it  cnn  be  exposed  by  his  enemies." 
t  NareisAus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April,  1692. 

I  Sheridan  MS.;  Memoires  de  Dangeau. 

4  London  0:t::ette,  May  12, 16, 1692;  Qaxette  U  W% 
Ma>  21-31, 16<»i. 
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of  May,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line, 
manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Russell  had  the  chief  command.  He 
was  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  SiifJohn 
Ashley,  Sir  Qondesley  Shovel,  Rear  Admiral 
Carter,  and  Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Dutch 
officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank . 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  British  Channel.  There  was  little  reason 
for  apprehending  that  such  a  force  could  be  de^ 
feated  in  a  fair  conflict  Nevertheless  there  was 
great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was  known  that 
Uiere  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarm- 
ing rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  from 
France.  It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned 
on  the  co-operation  of  some  of  those  officers  on 
whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the 
State  might  depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can 
BOW  be  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But 
others,  who  were  probably  less  criminal,  had 
been  more  indiscreet.  At  all  the  coffee  houses 
admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned  by  name 
as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed 
that  some  of  the  guilty  had  been  put  under 
arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the  serviqp. 
,The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great 
strait.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or 
the  danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater, 
^lary,  with  many  painful  misgivings,  resolved, 
and  the  event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely, 
to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  accused 
gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her 
kingdom  to  their  national  and  professional 
spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of 
officers  was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's  on  board 
the  Britannia,  a  fine  three  decker,  from  which 
Russell's  flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral  told  them 
that  he  had  received  a  despatch,  which  he  was 
charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  fh>m  Notting> 
ham.  The  Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had 
been  informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the 
character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It 
had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  her> 
self  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  many  offi- 
cers. But  Her  Majesty  was  determined  to 
believe  nothing  against  those  brave  servants 
of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she 
placed  entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter 
was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them 
probably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence 
than  rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine. 
They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they  had 
fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might 
in  selfdefence  have  become  traitors.  They  be- 
came enthusiastically  loyal  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly  signed  an 
address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  her 
rights,  of  English  freedom  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  against  all  foreign  and  Popish 
invfiders.  "God,"  they  added,  "preserve  your 
person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your 
firms ;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen  "* 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon 


1  brought  to  the  test  A  few  hours  after  tin 
j  meeting  on  board  of  the  Britannia,  the  masu 
I  of  Tourviile's  squadron  were  seen  from  the  cliffs 
of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the 
news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused 
Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning  Another 
took  the  coast  iroad,  and  oarried  the  intelligenoe 
to  Russell.  Air  was  ready;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  allied  fleela 
stood  out  to  8ea.f 

Tonrville  had  with  him  only  his  own  sqvsd- 
ron,  consisting  of  forty  four  ships  Of  the  Use. 
But  he  had  received  positive  orders  to  protect 
the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  deeline  a 
battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  giren 
before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  joined,  be  vu 
not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  respoini* 
bility  of  disobedience.  He  still  rememheitd 
with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  bis  ex- 
treme caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the 
fight  of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  agtin  be 
told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  unenterpnaDg 
commander,  that  he  had  no  coura^  bat  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He  m 
also  persuaded  that  the  odds  ig^inst  him  were 
rather  apparent  than  real,  fie  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  James  and  Melfort,  that  the  Eng- 
lish seamen,  fh>m  the  flag  officers  down  to  the 
cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who  fonght 
would  fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there  woald 
probably  be  numerous  deeerUons  at  the  most 
critical  moment  Animated  by  such  hopes  he 
sailed  ftrom  Brest,  bteered  first  towards  the 
north  east,  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  then  struck  across  the  Channel  to- 
wards La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  be  wu 
to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  en- 
bark  on  board  of  the  transports.  He  was  withii 
a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before  de/- 
break,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  aUiei 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  de- 
termined to  bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the 
two  lines  of  battle  were  formed ;  but  it  wis 
eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  beesfflc 
plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  doira- 
ward,  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  RasseSl 
had  visited  #11  his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  hii 
crews.  ♦*  If  your  commanders  play  false,"  he 
said,  "  overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself 
tlie  first  *'  There  was  no  defection.  There  wu 
no  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  hniki 
the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splintet 
of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  ^nd  fell  dying  » 
the  deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below. 
He  would  not  let  go  his  sword.  "  Fight  thi 
ship,"  were  his  last  words :  **  fight  the  ship  u 
long  as  she  can  s  wim. "  The  battle  lasted  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  gnns  was  £s- 
tlnctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  off,  by  the 
army  which  was  encamped  on  the  ooast  of  Nct- 
mandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  dsjr, 
the  wind  was  favourable, to  the  French:  they 
were  opposed  to  half  of- the  allied  fleet;  ss^ 
against  that  half  they  maintained  the  conSiet 
with  their  usual  courage,  and  with  more  ibtf 
their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard  and 
doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourrille  thooght 
that  enough   had  been  done  to  naaintaio  the 
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honour  of  the  white  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off. 
But  by  thia  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was 
with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able  to  avail 
tbemBeUes  of  their  great  superiority  of  force. 
They  oame  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
became  a  flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship 
desperately.  She  was  named,  in  allusion  to 
Lewis's  favourite  emblem,  the  Eoyal  Sun,  and 
was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the 
world.  It  was  reported  among  the  Bnglish 
sailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  an  image  of 
the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as 
be  -appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with 
Tanquiahed  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay 
like  a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death 
on  every  side  from  her  hundred  and  four  port* 
holes.  She  was  so  formidably  manned  that  all 
attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after  sun- 
set, she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and  with  all 
her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so  much,  that 
Tourville  hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of 
ninety  guns,  which  was  named  the  Ambitious. 
By  tMs  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the 
•ea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made 
their  escape  by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous 
for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair. 
In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick 
aea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread, 
through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous 
rocks  of  the  Kace  of  Aldemey,  and,  by  a  strange 
good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster 
at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture 
to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait, 
the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky 
to  venture  into  the  Race  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the 
havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The  Royal  Sun  and  two 
other  three  deckers  reached  CherburgJn  safety. 
The  Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  ships,  all  first 
rates  or  second  rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Uogue,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg 
were  closely  chased  by  an  Ehglish  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Dclaval.  He  found 
them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no  large 
man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore 
determined  to  attack  them  with  ms  fireships 
and  boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully performed.  In  a  short  tiifie  the  Royal 
Ban  and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes. 
Part  of  the  crews  escsiped  to  the  shore;  and 
part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. f 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  rietorious  fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of 
La  Hogue.  Here,  as  at  Cherburg,  the  French 
men  of  war  bad  been  drawn  up  into  shallow 
water.  They  lay  dose  to  the  camp  of  the 
army  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
J^ngland.  ^Six  of  them  were  moored  under  a 
fort  named  Lisset  The  rest  lay  under  the 
guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vaast,  jrhere 
James  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  where 
the  Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of 
Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
fiide  of  the  white  flag  of  France.     Marshal  Bel- 


lefonds  bad  planted  several  batteries  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from 
approaching  either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint 
Yaast.  James,  however,  who  knew  something 
of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would 
not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an 
attack.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- third 
of  May  all  was  ready.  A' flotilla  consisting  of 
sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred  boats, 
was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Rooke.  The 
whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and  animated 
by  the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sub* 
jugating  England,  pulled  manhiUy  and  with 
loud  huszad  towards  the  six  huge  wooden 
castles  which  lay  dose  to  Fort  Lisset.  The 
French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people, 
have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics 
than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English 
and  Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  a  panic 
both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  Tourville 
ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would 
hUve  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the 
bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in 
confnsion.  The  ships  were  abandoned.  The 
cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble  and 
ill  directed  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regi- 
ments on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket 
shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men 
of  war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed 
this  great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating 
tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night ; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced 
that  the  flames  had  reached  a  powder  room  or 
a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  tide  came  back  strong ;  and  with  the 
tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred 
boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint 
Yaast.  During  a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did 
some  execution  among  the  crews  of  our  skiffs : 
but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The  French 
poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side :  the 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  turned  'the  captured  guns 
against  the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily 
sUenoed.  Jamea  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and 
Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency 
while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The 
conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames, 
made  thdr  way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many 
transports  lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set 
on  fire.  Several  were  t^iken  in  tow.  The  rest 
would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off, 
had  not  the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  ^  It  was 
impossible  to  do  more ;  and  the  victorious  flo- 
tilla slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostUe  camp 
with  a  thundering  chant  of  <*God  save  the 
King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  the  great  conflict  which  had  raged 
during  five  days  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and 


*  Raflaeirs  Letter  to  NotUogbam,  Maj  20, 1602,  hi  th« 
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a.  03:  Lir«  of  Jamei,  IL  493,  494  ;•  Xarrimus  LuttrellS 
Diary ;  -Uomoiree  do  Beririek.    8eo  alau  th»  ooQtcmjpoxar/ 
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shore.  One  English  fireship  hod  perished  ia 
its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men  of  war,  all 
noble  yossels,  and  eight  of  them  three-deckers, 
had,  been  snnk  or  burned  down  to  the  keel. 
The  battle  is  called  from  the  place  where  ii  ter- 
minated, the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  bound- 
less exultation.  In  -the  fight  on  the  open  sea, 
indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  allies 
had  been  so  great  that  they  had  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  sacoess.  But  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats 
had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French 
army,  and  under  the  fire  of  French  batteries, 
destroyed  a  fine  French  fleet,  amply  justified 
the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced 
the  name  of  La  Hogue.  That  we  may  ftdly 
enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember 
that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever 
been  ^ven  to  the  arms  of  Lewie  the  Four^ 
teenth,  and  the  first  great  victory  that  the 
English  had  gained  over  the  French  since  the 
day  of  Agineourt.  The  stain  left  on  our  fame 
by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beaohy  Head  was 
effaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own. 
The  Dutch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they 
have  always  done  it  in  maritime  war,  whether 
fighting  on  our  side  or  .against -us,  whether  vie- 
toriouB  or  vanquished.  But  the  English  had 
home  the  brunt  of  the  fight  Russell  who 
commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman. 
Delavalwho  directed  the  attack  on  Cherburg, 
was  an  Englishman.  Rooke  who  led  the  flo- 
tilla into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  was  an  English- 
man. The  only  two  officers  of  note  who  had 
fallen.  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of 
the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Tet  the  plea- 
sure with  which  the  good  news  was  received 
here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to 
national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The 
pleasant  pastures,  cornfields  and  commons  of 
Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat 
of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens, 
and  diuries,  the  cellars  and  plate  chests,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees, 
who  had  sacked  the  dwellings  and  skinned 
the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of 
French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  free 
quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne. 
Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for 
this  great  deliverattce ;'  and  the  most  respect- 
able nonjurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart 
that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to  be  brought 
back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  univer- 
sal. During  several  days  the  bells  of  London 
pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  on 
all  the  steeples.  Rows  of  candles  were  in  all 
the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  f  The  sense  which  the  govern- 
ment entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy 
was  promptly,  judiciously  and  gracefully  mani- 


feeted.  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  neet 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied 
by  Rochester,  as  the  representative  of  the  To- 
ries. The  three  Lords  took  down  with  them 
thirty  seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which 
they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among  the 
sailors.  {  Qold  medals  were  given  to  the  offi- 
cers, j  The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter 
were  brought  on  shore  with  every  mark  of  bos- 
bur.  Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmouth,  with  a 
great  display  of  military  pomp.  |  The  eorpae 
of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pave- 
ment of  Saint  Jamee's  Church.  The  footgoards 
with  reversed  arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Four 
royal  state  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
were  in  the  procession :  a  crowd  of  men  of  qua- 
lity in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews  ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  linooln  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon, f  While  such  marks  of  respect  were  pud 
to  the  slain*  the  wounded  were  not  neglected. 
Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  wiUk  instra- 
ments,  bandages,  and  drugs,  were  eent  down  is 
all  haste  firom  London  to  Portsmouth.**  It  if 
not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  then  was  in  providing  at  short  se- 
tice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful  attendanet 
for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  mes. 
At  present  every  county,  every  large  town,  csa 
boast  of  some  spacious  palace  in  which  the 
poorest  labourer  who  has  firactured  a  limb  nay 
find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical  atten- 
dant, a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  tue  be«t 
quality,  and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid 
requires.  But  there  was  not  then,  in  the  whole 
realm,  a  single  infipmary  supported  by  volun- 
tary contribution.  Even  in  the  capital  the 
only  edifices  open  to  the  wounded  were  the  two 
ancient  hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saiat 
Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders  that  in 
both  these  hospitals  arrangements  should  be 
made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  reception  of 
patients  from  the  fleet,  ff  At  the  same  time  it 
was  announced  that  a  noble  and  lasting  memo- 
rial of  the  gratitude  which  England  felt  for  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  her  sailors  would 
soon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate. 
Among  the  suburban  residences  of  our  kings, 
that  which  |food  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a 
distinguished  place.  Charles  the  Second  liked 
the  situation,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the 
house  and  to  improve  the^ardens.  Soon  after 
his  Restoration,  he  began  to  erect,  on  a  spot 
almost  washed  by  the.  Thames  at  high  tide, 
a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the 
palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of  trees  which, 
when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more  than 
saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with 
their  massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of  seve- 
ral generations.  On  the  slope  which  has  long 
been  the  scene  of  the  holiday  sports  of  the 
Londoners,  were  constructed  flights  of  terraces. 
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of  whfoli  the  ▼estiges  may  still  be  discerned* 
f  he  Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  her  hns- 
bftnd's  name,  that  the  building  commenced  by 
Charles  should  be  completed,  and  should  be  a 
retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  serrioe  of 
their  country.* 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the 
good  news  was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind. 
During  about  a  month  the  nation  had  been 
hourly  expecting  an  iuTasion  and  a  rising,  and 
had  consequently  been  in  an  irritable  and  suspi- 
cious mood.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  nonju- 
ror could  not  show  hhnself  without  great  risk  of 
being  iuRulted.  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden 
in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the 
door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman 
in  Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight 
in  which  scTeral  ^ots  were  fired,  had  been 
stormed  and  pulled  down.f  Tet  such  riots 
were  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
fever  which  had**  inflamed  the  whole  society. 
The  exposure  of  Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as 
it  seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that 
trite  tribe  of  which  Oates  was  the  patriarch., 
During  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  dis- 
posed to  be  unreasonably  incredulous  about 
plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There^  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  belicTO  that  there  were 
traitors  in  the  island.  Whoever  pretended  that 
he  could  point  out  those  traitors  was  sure  to 
be  heard  irith  attention;  and  there  was  not 
wanting  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the 
golden  opportunity. 

This  false  witness  was  named  Robert  Toung. 
His  history  was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  in- 
vestigated, and  so  much  of  his  correspondence 
has  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is  be- 
fore us.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious 
study.  His  birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  three  nations.  The  English  pronounced 
him  Irish.  The  Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of 
the  honour  of  having  him  for  a  countryman, 
affirmed  thut  he  was  born  in  Scotland.  Where- 
ever  he  may  have  been  born,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  where  he  was  bred :  for  his  phraseology 
is  precisely  that  of  tiie  Teagues  who  were,  in 
his  time,  fayourite  characters  on  our  stage. 
He  called  himself  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church:  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a  dea- 
con ;  and  his  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained 
by  producing  forged  certificates  o{^his  learning 
and  moral  character.  •  Long  before  the  Revo- 
lution he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any 
spot.  He  was  drit%n  f^om  one  place  by  the 
scandal  which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless 
amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned. 
He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up 
for  bigamy.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on 
this  occasidn  from  the  gaol  of  Cavan  have  been 
preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his  wives,  with 
the  most  frightftil  imprecations,  that  she  ftlone 
was  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him 
in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  for- 
swearing  herself  at  the  assizes.  The  only  spe- 
cimens which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of 
imparting  religious  instruction  are  to  be  found 
in    these  epistles.      He  compares  himself  to 
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David,  the  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  who  had 
been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He 
declares  that  he  repents :  he  prays  for  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Almighty,  and  then  intreats#ki0 
dear  hdney,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  peijure  herself. 
Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wand* 
ered  during  several  years  about  Irelahd  and  Eng- 
land, begging,  stealing,  cheating,  sonating,  forg- 
ing, and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names. 
In  1684  he  was  conrictod  at£uryof  having  frau- 
dulently counterfeited  Sancroft*s  signature,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprison- 
ment From  his  dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore 
the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter  may  still  be 
read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  and 
bad  spelling.  I  The  writer  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of 
water,  declared  that  he  should  never  know 
peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal  absolution, 
and  professed  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters. 
As  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy 
produced  no  effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing 
bitterly  to  be  revenged  on  Bancroft,  betook  him- 
self to  another  derice.  The  Western  Insuireo- 
tion  had  just  broken  out.  The  magistrates  all 
over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen 
to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Young  declared 
on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design  had 
been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King 
James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen, 
and  ten  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  parties  to 
the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were  brought 
to  trial ;  and  Toung  appeared  in  the  witness 
box :  but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved 
by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  false.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  again  convicted  of 
forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he 
determined  to  try  whether  he  should  be  more 
fortunate  as  an  accuser  of  Jacobites  than  he 
bad  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He  first 
addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a 
horrible  plot  s gainst  their  Majesties,  a  plot  as 
deep  as  hell ;  and  some  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
land were  concerned  in  it  Tillotson,  though 
he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  as  a  Privy  Councillor  made 
it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to  William. 
William,  after  his  fash|pn,  ireated  the  matter 
very  lightly.  **  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "that 
this  is  a  villany ;  and  I  will  have  nobody  dis- 
turbed on  such  grounds."  After  this  rebuff, 
Young  remained  some  time  quiet.  But  when 
William  was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the 
nation  was  agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able audience.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who 
was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols 
was  not  likely  to  injure  any  body.  Bat  Young 
was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  wea- 
pons, the  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He 
had  lived  during  some  years  by  counterfeiting 
hands,  and  had  at  length  attained  such  con- 
sommate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  expe- 
rienced clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manu- 
script could  scarcely,  after  the  most  minute 
comparison,  discover  any  difference  between  his 
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Initatloiia  and  the  origiiiAls.  H«  had  snceeedcd 
in  making  a  eoUeotion  of  papers  written  bj  men 
of  note  who  were  Boapeoted  of  disaffection. 
Soye  autographs  he  had  stolen ;  and  tome  he 
had  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask 
after  the  oharaoters  of  serYants  or  curates.  He 
now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Restoration  of  the  banished  King. 
This  document  set  forth  that  the  subscribers 
bound  themseWes  in  the  presence  of  God  to  take 
arms  for  His  Majestj,  and  to  seise  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To  the  >U- 
•ociation  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marl- 
borough, of  Combury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Bancroft, 
and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Booheeter  and  Deaa  of 
Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the 
paper  in  some  hiding  place  into  the  house  of  one 
of  the  persons  whose  signatures  had  been  coun- 
terfeited. As  Young  could  not  quit  Newgate, 
he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent 
for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named 
Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  been  conricted  of 
perjury  and  sentenoed  to  have  his  ears  clipped. 
The  selection  was  not  happy ;  for  Blackhead 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade  of  a 
false  witness  requires  except  wickedness.  There 
was  nothing  plausible  about  him.  His  Toice 
was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written  in  all  the 
lines  of  his  yellow  face.  He  had  no  iuTontion, 
no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more 
than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  re- 
pnired  to  Sprat'8  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced 
himself  there  as  the  confidential  servant  of  an 
imaginary  Doctor  of  Diyinity,  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  on  beaded  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously 
manufactured  by  Young,  and  received,  with  the 
semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal 
benediction.  The  servants  made  the  stranger 
welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank 
their  master's  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let 
him  see  the  house.  They  could  not  venture  to 
show  any  of  the  private  apartments.  Black- 
head, therefore,  after  begging  importunately, 
but  in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at 
the  study,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
dropping  the  Association  into  a  flowerpot  which 
stood  io  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Everything  baring  bf  en  thus  prepared,  Young 
informed  the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them 
something  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be 
heard.  His  request  reached  them  on  perhaps 
the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month. 
Tourville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  '  The  army 
of  James  was  embarking.  London  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval 
officers.  The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether 
she  should  cashier  those  who  were  suspected,  or 
try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  their  honour  and 
patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  ministers 
could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who 
professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  in- 
formation. Young  and  his  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there 
accused  Marlborough,  Cornbury,  Salisbury, 
Saocroft  and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great 
men.  Young  said,  had  inritad  James  to  invade 
England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him.  The 
eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had 
andertakan  to  draw  np  a  Daclaratioa  which 


would  inflame  the  nation  against  the  goven- 
ment  of  Ring  William.  The  conspiiaton  were 
bound  together  by  a  written  instrument  That 
instrument,  signed  by  their  own  bands,  would 
be  found  at  Bromley  if  careful  search  was  made. 
Young  particularly  requested  that  the  meascD- 
gers  might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's 
flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  Tb« 
story  was  circumstantial ;  and  part  of  it  wai 
probable.  Marlborough's  dealings  with  St.  Ge^ 
mains  were  well  known  to  Caermarthen,  to  Not- 
tingham and  to  Sidney.  Combury  was  a  tool 
of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  nonjiiror 
and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a 
Papist.  Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  befon, 
been,  with  too  much  shpw  of  reason,  suspected 
of  inviting  the  French  to  inrade  England.  0( 
all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  im- 
likely  tu  be  concerned  in  any  haiardous  desiga 
He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both 
his  ambition  and  hia  party  spirit  had  alirayi 
been  effectually  kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ean 
and  his  anxiety  for  his  owa  safety.  He  hid 
been  guilty  of  some  criminal  oompliiinces  is  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  faTonr  of  James,  bad  sate 
in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  b 
several  iniquitous  decrees  proooonced  by  that 
court,  and  had,  with  trembUng  hands  and  falter 
ing  Toice,  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgeoee  hi 
the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  he  had 
stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Eng- 
land would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraotdi- 
nary  means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which 
he  had  during  two  years  exercised  in  dedanee 
of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his  peace  vith 
his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention 
Toted  for  a  Regency:  but  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  without  hesitation ;  he  had  borne  a  cod- 
spicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sore- 
reigns  ;  and  by  his  skilful  hand  bad  been  added 
to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember those  sentences  in  which  the  Cbnrcli 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second  great d^ 
liveranoe  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  nia 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among 
the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloi- 
sters of  Westminster,  was  very  unlikely  to  ma 
the  risk  of  marty/dom.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  govemmeDt 
For  the  feeUng  which,  next  to  solicitttde  for  his 
own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  bad  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  hii 
dislike  of  the  Puritans;  a  dislike  which  apraa^ 
not  from  bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism  Their 
austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  aod 
luxurious  life :  their  phraseology  shocked  bis 
fastidious  taste;  and,  where  they  were  coo- 
cerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him. 
Loathing  the  noneonformiats  as  he  did,  he  vas 
not  likely  to  be  very  xealous  for  a  prinoe  whom 
the  nonconformists  regarded  as  their  protector. 
But  Sprat's  faults  afforded  ample  seooritvthat 
he  would  never,  from  spleen  against  Willi»D, 
engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James,  ^hy 
Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  periloas 
part  in  an  enterprise  tail  of  peril  to  a  man  ao- 
gularly  pliant,  cautious  and  self-indulgent,  it  u 
diflicult  to  say. 
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The  first  otep  wbieh  the  miDistess  took  was  to 
send  Marlborough  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by 
far  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  aoonsed  per- 
sons ;  and  that  he  had  held  a  traitorous  eorres- 
pondenoe  with  Saint  Germaios  was  a  faot  which, 
whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queen 
asd  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  Council  and  several  messeo- 
gers  were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrant 
fh>m  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  jnto  cus* 
tody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hid- 
den an  important  document  were  searched,  the 
library,  the  diningroom,  the  drawingroom,  the 
bedchamber,  and  the  a<yaoent  closets.  His 
papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good 
prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  Terse, 
but  no  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into 
every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  never  occurred  to  them. to  look 
into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had  hidden 
the  Associatton:  for  that  room  was  near  the 
offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little 
used  by  the  Bishop  and  his  family.  The  offi- 
cers returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner, 
but  without  the  document  which,  if  it  had  been, 
found,  might  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster, 
and  was  snuered  to  sleep  at  his  deaneiy.  All 
his  bookcases  and  drawers  were  examined;  and 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
chamber, but  with  strict  orders  to  behave  civilly 
and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before 
the  Council.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  Nottingham  with  great  humanity  and  cour- 
tesy. The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire  inno- 
cence, behaved  with  temper  and  firmness.  » He 
made  no  complaints.  **I  submit,"  he  said, 
*'  to  the  necessities  of  State  in  such  a  time  of 
jealousy  and  danger  as  this."  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for 
King  James,  whether  he  had  held  any  corres- 
pondence with  France,  whether  he  had  signed 
any  treasonable  association,  and  whether  he 
knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these 
questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in 
the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Bishop.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery. 
He  remained  there  in  easy  confinement  during 
ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothine  tending  to  crimi- 
nate him  had  been  discovert,  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devi- 
BiDg  a  new  scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another 
Tlsit  to  Bromley,  and  contrived  to  take  the 
forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in  which  he 
had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young.  One 
of  Yoting's  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  Se- 
cretary's Office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her 
husband,  to  explain  how  a  paper  of  such  im- 
portance had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it  was 
not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it 
had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogae  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of 
invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore.  Instead  of 
•ending  down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely 
wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on  him  at 
WhitehalL  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  accused  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face 


with  Blackhead  before  the  Council.  Then  the 
truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop  remembered 
the  villanous  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had 
knelt  to  ask  the  episcopal  blessing,  die 
Bishop's  secretary  confirmed  his  mastei^B  asser- 
tions. The  false  witness  soon  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew 
frightfully  livid.  His  voice,  generally  loud  and 
coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cillors saw  his  confusion,  and  crossexamined 
him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their 
questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his 
original  lie  in  the  original  words.  At  last  he 
found  that  he  had  no  way  of  extricating  himself 
but  by  owning  his  guilt  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bromley;  and,  after  much  prevarication,  he 
related  how  he  had  hidden  the  Association,  and 
how  he. had  removed  it  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by 
Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  conih>nted. 
Young,  with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every 
thing,  fie  knew  nothing  about  the  flowerpots. 
**  If  so,"  cried  Nottingham  and  Sidney  together, 
*<  why  did  you  give  such  particular  directions 
that  the  flowerpots  at  Bromley  should  be 
searched  7'*  **i  never  gave  any  directions 
about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young.  Then  the 
whole  board  broke  forth.  <*  How  dare  you  say 
so?  We  all  remember  it."  Still  the  knave 
stood  up  erect  and  exclaimed^  with  an  impu- 
dence which  Oates  might  have  envied,  *'This 
hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop 
and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has  taken  Black- 
head off ;  and  they  are  both  trying  to  stifle*  the 
plot "  This  was  too  much.  There  was  a  smile 
and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  board. 
"Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  "wouldst  thou 
have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to 
have  this  paper  put  where  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and  where,  if 
they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?" 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody. 
The  Bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  minis- 
ters for  their  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  took 
his  leave  of  them.  In  the  antechamber  he 
found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Young  sate,  enduring  the  stare  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down 
on  far  greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories 
in  England.  "Young,*'  said  Sprat,  "your 
conscience  must  tell  you  that  you  hav'e  cruelly 
wronged  me.  For  vour  own  sake  I  am  sorry 
that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your  associate 
has  confessed."  "Confessed I "  cried  Young; 
"no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet;  and  that  you 
shall  find  tp  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  impeachment,  my  Lord.  When  Parlia- 
ment sits  you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  "God 
give  you  repentance,"  answered  the  Bishop. 
"For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more 
danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  im^ 
peached."  ♦ 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this 
execrable  fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to 
bail.  Young  and  Blackhead  had  done  him  an 
inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned  in 
a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which  they  had 
falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  govern- 


•  My  aoeonnt  of  thte  plot  is  ehlefly  t»lwtt  from  Sprat^s    head  and  Bobert  Yonn^,  1602.    Th«r»  sxe  very  fsw  betlv 
Beiatiafi  of  «k«  late  Wldud  Goatrlvanoe  of  Stephan  Black-    nsRatlvas  in  tba  lansuaga. 
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ment  was  in  pdsf^ssloii  of  moral  proofe  of 'his 
guilt*  is  now  oertain.  But  his  contemporaries 
Sail  not,  as  we  haTe,  the  evidenoe  of  his  perfidy 
bef«re  them.  They  knew  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innoeent, 
that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to 
ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the 
Tower.  There  was  iq  the  public  mind  ayery 
natural  oonfusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  6een  imprisoned  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  all  iaformation,  be  reasonably  presumed 
that  he  had  been  disgraced  without  sufficient 
cause  ?  It  was  oertain  that  a  vile  calumny, 
destitute  of  all  foundation^  had  caused  him  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  calumny  might  hare  de- 
prired  him  of  his  master's  favour  in  January  t 
Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  carried  back  from 
Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  con- 
struct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  acoomplice. 
He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named  Holland, 
who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never, 
said  Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. A  bold,  shrewd,  fellow  might  easily 
earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five 
hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What, 
he  asked,  was  he  to  do.  for  it?  Nothing,  he 
was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to 
say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and 
coloured.  There  really  was  a  plot;  and  this 
would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had  not 
been  bought  off.  ,  His  desertion  had  made  it 
neoessory  to  ooU  In  the  help  of  fiction.    •*Yoa 


must  swear  that  you  and  I  were  in  a  back  ntm 
upstairs  at  the  Lobster  in  Southwsrk.  Some 
men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They  ga?e  a  pass- 
word before  they  were  admitted.  They  wen 
all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  sigoed  th« 
Association  in  our  presence.  Then  thej  paid 
each  his  shilling  and  went  away.  And  yos 
must  be  ready ,  to  identiiy  my  Lord  Marl* 
borough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  ss  two  of 
these  men."  <*Hew  con  I  identify  themt" 
said  Holland,  "  I  never  saw  them.'*  "  Tos 
must  oontrive  to  see  them,"  answered  the  temp- 
ter, «*  as  soon  as  yon  ean.  The  Bi8h<^  will  be 
at  the  Abbey.  Anybody  about  the  Court  will 
point  out  my  Lord  Marlborough.*'  Holland 
immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The  nnloekj 
imitator  of  Gates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of 
the  government,  for  perjury,  eubomatioD  of 
perjury,  and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and 
imprisoned,  was  again  set  in  the  pillory,  and 
underwrent,  in  addition  to  the  exposure,  about 
which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  sel- 
dom been  known.*  After  his  punishment,  be 
was,  during  some  yeors^  lost  in  the  crowd  «f 
pilferers,  ring-droppers  and  sharpers  who  in- 
fested the  capitaL  At  length,  in  the  year  1700, 
he  emerged  Arom  his  obscurity,  and  exited  a 
momentary  interest'  The  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  Robert  Young,  Clerk,  onoe  so 
famous,  hod  been  token  up  for  coining,  tbcs 
that  h%  hod  been  found  guilty,  then  that  tbe 
dead  warrant  had  oome  down,  and  finally  thai 
the  reverend  gentleman  hod  been  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large  a^ 
sembly  of  spectators  by  his  pemteDce.f 
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CHAPTER  XDL 


TTTHILE  England  was  agiUted,  first  by  the 
V  f  dread  of  an  invasion,  and  then -by  joy 
at  the  deliveranoe  wrought  for  her  by  the  valour 
of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking 
place  on  the  Continent.  On  the  sixth  of  March 
the  king  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 
approaching  oampaign.| 

Tbe  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy. 
The  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  author  and 
the  chief  had,  during  some  months,  been  in  con- 
stant danger  of  dissolution.  By  what  strenuous 
esertions,  by  what  ingenious  expffdients,  by  what 
blandiKhments,  by  what  bribes,  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  allies  f^m  throwing  themselves, 
one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  .can  be  but 
impertcctly  known.  The  fVillest  and  most  au- 
thentic record  of  tbe  labours  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a 
crowd  of  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  poten- 
tates, negligent  of  the  common  interest  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  coi^ 
respondence  with  Heinsins.  In  that  corres- 
pondence William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  eventfbl  life,  to  sustain  some  high 
parte  for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified ; 
and,  in  those  parts,  his  success  was  imperfect. 
As  Sovereign  of  England,  he  showed  abilities 

•  Badsn  to  tbo  StAtes  Oenentl,  Feb.  14-84. 1603. 
t  Poitmao,  April  13  and  20. 1701 :  Postboy,  AnrU  18: 
fljlof  Peat,  i:piU  ao.  '  if  ^  , 


and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  hononrabk 
mention  in  history:  but  his  deficiencies  well 
great  He  was  to  the  lost  a  stranger  among  u, 
cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  at 
his  ease.  His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile. 
His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was  alwaji 
counting  the  di^^s  which  must  elapse  before  be 
should  again  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the 
clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable 
windmills,  the  neJls  of  the  storks  on  tbe  tall 
gables,  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  tIIIu 
reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  tcok  no 
pains  to  hide  the  preferenoe  which  he  felt  f(ff 
his  native  soil  and  for  his  early  friends ;  and 
therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  services  to 
our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  heartd. 
As  a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rait 
courage  and  capacity:  but,,  from  whatever 
cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  soae 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general  poweii 
of  mind,  were  far  ibferior  to  him.  The  business 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  wss  diplo- 
macy, in  the  highest-sense  of  the  word.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  supper 
in  the  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiations 
on  whioh  the  welfare  of  the  oommonwealtb  of 
nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department 
of  politics  was  never  more  severely  tasked  or 
more  signally  proved  than  during  the  latter  ptft 
of  1691  and  the  earlier  part  of  1692. 
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One  of  Mb  6hM  cHffioulties  wm  (Atwed  by 
the  sullen  and  menacing  demeanour  of  the 
Nortbem  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  Join  the  coali- 
tion :  but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were 
fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they  flatr 
tered  themseWes  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It 
WAS  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would 
cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a 
palsage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naral 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  might 
well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  Texatious  questions  of 
maritime  right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost 
every  extensive  war  of  modem  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  ^  The 
Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legiti- 
mate trade  between  the  Baltic  and  France  was 
tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had  not 
in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each^ 
other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together,  in- 
trigued-at  CTcry  petty  Oerman  court,  and  tried 
to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in 
•  Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  I>uke 
of  Po^nerania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead 
of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get.* 
The  King  of  Denmark  seised  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein 
an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to 
his  neighbours.  "  I  fear,"  William  wrote,  in  an 
hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  "  I  fear 
that  the  object  of  this.  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Eu- 
rope. The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and 
her  confederates  will  know  too  late  how  great 
an  error  they  have  committed.  They  are  |^] 
ther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  work- 
ing oar  rain  and  their  own.  That  France  will 
now  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in 
hftnd  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may  dic- 

Ute."t 

While  the  King  was  thus  disqiiieted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Nortbem  powers,  ominous  signs 
began  to  appear  in  a  very  different  quarter.  It 
had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce 
Borereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own 
dominions,  persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved 
that  religi'.n  from  a  great  peril.  But  happily 
the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  and  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded 
'William  with  ill  concealed  partiality.  He  was 
not  indeed  their  friend  ;  but  he  was  their  ene- 
my's enemy;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if 
restored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy's  va^al. 
To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they'  gave 
their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle 
only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alex- 
ander the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne 
little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor, 
Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused 
against  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protes- 


tantism and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permittei 
the  French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Holy  See«  The  dispute,  which  had,  at  one  time, 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Oallican  schisvi, 
was  accommodated;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholio 
princes  to  the  Calvinistwho  iCad  usurped  thcr 
British  throne. 

Meanwhile  t&e  ooalition,  which  the  Third 
Party  on  one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other 
were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two 
of  the  aUied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty 
in  the  common  cause ;  England,  drawing  after 
her  the  other  British  kingdoms ;  and  Hol1an<^ 
drawing  after  her  the  other  Batavian  common- 
wealths. England  and  Holland  were  indeed 
torn  by  internal  factions,  and.  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  anti- 
pathies; but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  French  domination;  and  both  were 
ready  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  na- 
tions, but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors, 
Dukes;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely 
one  whose  trhole  soul  was  in  the  stmggle, 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang  back,  who  did 
not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fiilfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  y>e  people  of  Hol- 
land. Had  it  nqt  been  so,  tXe  burdens  which 
it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne 
by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single 
year.  'When  William  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  himself  before 
France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by 
himself  alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of 
which  he  was  the  first  magistrate.  With  those 
two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states  had 
little  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communi- 
ties were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich, 
plaindealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by 
needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were 
wealthy ;  and  they  were  xealous.  Their  wealth 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance ;  and 
to  that  wealth  their  zeal  was  the  key.  They 
were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity  by  all 
their  confederates,  from  Caesar,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  the  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour  . 
King  William  with  the  title  of  Mf^esty,  down  to 
the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole 
principality  from  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and 
Holland  furnished  much  more  than  their  con- 
tingents to  the  war  by  land,  and  bore  unassisted 
the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They  were 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some 
rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigaUe  and 
insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  an- 
nually with  a  lamentable  story  about  his  distres- 
ses. A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  joint  the 
Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  Every 
Sovereign  too  had  his  ministers  and  favourites ; 
and  these  ministers  and  favourites  were  per- 


*  The  Swedes  ciune,  it  is  tme,  bat  not  till  the  campaign 
was  over.    London  Qaz«tte»  Sept  10, 1601. . 
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)>etQa1Iy  hinting  that  Franoe  vas  willing  to  pay 
tiiem  for  detanching  their  masters  f^om  &e  coall- 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England 
mad  Holland  to  outbid  France. 

Tet  the  embarrasament  oansed  by  the  rapa- 
city of  the  allied  courts  was  scarcely  greater 
than  the  embarrasament  caused  by  their  ambi. 
tion  and  their  nride.  This  prince  had  set  his 
heart  on  some  ohildish  distinction,  a  title  or  a 
cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That 
pTlnoe  chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  slighted, 
and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had  been 
,  made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunsirick  Lunen- 
burg would  not  fixmish  a  battalion  for  the  de- 
fence of  Germany  unless  he  was  made  an  Elec- 
tor.* The  Blector-  of  Brandenburg  declared 
that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France :  but  he  had  been  111  used  by  the  Spanish 

goTomment ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  snlfer 
is  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was  Willing  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  war :  but  it  must  be  in  his  own 
way :  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct 
army;  and  he  must  be  stationed  between  the 
Bhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops:  he  therefore  recalled 
them  just  when  they  should  have  been  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to 
Bend  them  back  if  England  and  Holland  would 
give  him.  four  hundred  tiiousaad  rixdoIlars.{ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the 
two  ohiefo  of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have 
put  forth,  at  thiv^onjuucture,  all  their  strength 
against  the  rivalllottse  of  Bourbon.  Unfortu- 
nately they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  them- 
eelTCs  Tigorously  even  for  their  own  preserra- 
tion.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping 
the  French  out  of  Italy.  Tet  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  SilToy.  They  seemed 
to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland 
to  defbnd  the  passes  of  the  Alps*  and  to  preyent 
the  armies  of  Lewis  ftrom  overflowing  Lombardy. 
To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France 
was  a  secondary  object  His  first  object  was 
the  war  against  Turkey.  He  was  dull  and 
bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  tiiat  the  war 
against  France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  war  against  Tur- 
key was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on 
the  Danube  had  been  sucoessAil.  He  might 
.  easily  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
But  he  had  conceived  the  hope  thit  he  might 
extend  his  hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint 
Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only 
employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  haye  defended  Piedmont  and  recon- 
quered Loraine ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that 
England  and  Holland  were  bound  to  reward 
him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and 
pursuing  his  own.{ 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be 
down  to  our  own  time.    Of  the  Spain  which 


•  Winiwn  to  HdnfluB,  Feb.  «-H,  1692. 

iWilUam  to  HeloMoi,  Jan.  12-22, 1602. 
WiUiam  to  Heiafiiu,  Jan.  19*20, 1C92. 
Bur&et,i1.  8:2,83.;  CurrcspoDdextoe  of  WUIlam  oui 
Bolnaiiu,  paMim. 


had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  ocenn, 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid,  of  the  Sptin 
which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  yesn, 
led  captive  a  Pope  apd  a  King  of  France,  % 
Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peni, 
of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet 
to  invade  England,  nothing  renuuned  but  en 
arrogance  which  had  once  excited  terror  uul 
hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only  ae- 
rision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  domimone  of  the 
Catholie  King  exceeded  those  of  Borne  vhen 
Rome  was  at  the  senitii  of  power.  But  the  huge 
mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  eonld  be  in- 
sulted or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole 
administration,  military  and  naval,  fiDftocial 
and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Cbarlet 
was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  unpotcBt 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  sank  ia 
ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yetevol- 
len  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  sod  qmck 
to  imagine  and  to  resent  aflfronts.  So  wretched 
had  his  education  been  that,  when  he  wai  told 
of  the  ftill  of  Mens,  tiie  most  important  fortresi 
in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Hona  vu 
in  England.  II  Among  the  ministers  who  ven 
raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  capnee, 
wae  non«  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  tk 
distempers  of  the  States  In  truth  to  brut 
anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed  body  would 
have  been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  So 
servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown  oocupied  a  mote 
important  poet,  and  none  was  more  tinfit  for  n 
important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Geita- 
naga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netheritsds; 
and  ip  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probsble  th&t 
the  fate  of  Christendom  would  be  decided.  Be 
hi#  discharged  his  trust  as  every  public  tnet 
was  then,  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  net 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  thit 
the  sun  never  set  Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the 
country  which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  EnglaDd 
and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending  jt 
He  expected  tnat  arms,  ammunition,  waggoio, 
provisions,  every  thing,  would  be  furnished  hy 
the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  tbit 
it  was  his  business,  and  not  threirs,  to  put  Mocs 
in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  pobSe 
Voice  loadly  accused  him  of  having  sold  tint 
celebrated  stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  pr^ 
bable  that  he  waf  guilty  of  nothing  worse  tbiv 
the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  characte^ 
istic  of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coaHtion  of  whick 
William  was  the  head.  There  were  moments 
when  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when  ba 
spirits  sank,  ifhen  his  patience  iras  wearied 
out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritabilitj 
broke  forth.  «•!  cannot,"  he  vrrote,  "offer* 
suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demaod  f«r 
a  subsidy.  "T  "  I  have  refused  point  blank," 
he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  for  money ;  •*  it  is  impossible 
that  the  States  General  and  England  can  bear 
the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  of  tbc 
army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defeooe  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost 
of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to 
pieces  the  better.  ****    But,  after  eveiy  short  fit 


JM^moires  de  Torey. 
WniiNm  to  nclDsiua.  Oct  28rHov.  8  18B1, 
lb.,  Jan.  19-29  1602. 
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of  despondency  and  ill  hamonr,  la  oalled  np  all 
the  foise  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong  curb  on 
his  temper.     Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too 
many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by 
their  help  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he 
had  from  his  youth  np  considered  as  his  mis- 
sion.    If  they  Abandoned  him,  France  would  be 
dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe.     Well  as 
they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to 
]Ainiah  them,  aeqniesoe  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.    He  set  himself  there- 
fore to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evade 
others.    The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated 
by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without 
a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
rights.*    At  Rome  his  influence,  though  in- 
directly exercised,  balanced  that  of  the  Pope 
himself.     Lewis  and  James  found  that  they  had 
not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent; 
and  Innocent,  'whose  nature  was  gentle  and 
irresolute,  shrank  firom  taking  a  course  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded 
him.     In  private  conversations  iHth  Jacobite 
agents  he  declared  himself  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public 
acts  he  observed  a  strict  neutrality.     He  sent 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Gerinains: 
but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France 
by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for 
any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be 
distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics.    He 
permitted  prayers  &T  the  good  cause  to  be  read 
in  the  English  College  at  Roni^:   but  he  in- 
sisted that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn  up  in 
general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be 
mentioned.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  House  of  Stnart  and  Bourbon  a(yured 
him  to  take  a  more  decided  course.     **Qod 
knows,''  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  **  that  I 
would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  restore  the  Ring 
of  England.     But  what  can  I  do  ?    If  1  stijr,  I 
am  told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and 
helping  them  to  set  up  an  universal  monarchy. 
T  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.     Kings  will  not 
listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors. 
There  is  no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked, 
worldly  policy.     The  Prince  of  Orange  is  mas- 
ter.    He  governs  us  all.     He  has  got  such  a 
hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain 
that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us !    He  alone  oai|  help  us."    And, 
aa  the  old  man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with 
his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent  grief  and 
indignation.f 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no 
easy  task:  but  it  was  accomplished.  Money 
was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed 
than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had 
any  decent  pretence  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made. 
He  had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
sabsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the 
most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knight- 
hood. It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  rix  dollars  which  he  had  demanded,  he 
consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and 


*  His  lettoTH  to  Hetnaitts  are  tall  of  thi«  subject 
t  tleo  the  Letten  ftom  Rome  among  the  Naime  Pa|Mn. 
ThoHff  in  1602  are  from  Lytoott ;  those  In  18921  from  Oardl- 
nal  Howaxd;  thorn  in  1604  from  Bishop  Sills;  those  in 
lu96  from  Lord  Perth.    They  all  tell  the  same  stoiy. 

I  Willisun's  oorrespondenee  with  Heiosios;  London 
Gazette,  Vcb.  4, 1601.  In  a  pasquinade  publiahed  in  1003. 
%nil  ou titled  *<  La  Folr«  d'  ▲osbonrff.  Ballet  AU^riqiia,'^ 
tb«  Sector  of  8axonj  is  iatrodnflcd  si^inf : 


the  Oarter.J  His  prime  minister  Sehoening, 
the  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind, 
was  secured  by  a  pension.}  For  the  Duke  oi 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  without 
difficulty,  procured  the  loDgnlesired  title  oi 
Elector  elf  Hanover.  By  such  means  as  these 
the  breaches  which  had  dirided  the  coalition 
were  so  skilfully  repaired  that  it  appeared  still 
to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  4nemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Span- 
ish goTernment  of  the  incapacity  and  inertness 
of  Oastanaga.  The  Spanish  government,  helpless 
and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Gastanaga  was  re* 
oalled ;  and  William  was  inrited  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
with  powers  not  less  than  regal.  Philip  the 
Second  would  not  easily  have  beUeved  that, 
within  a  century  after  his  death,  his  great- 
grandson  would  implore  the  great-grandson  of 
William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
a  sovereign  at  Brussels.  || 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting :  but 
William  was  too  wise  to  accept  it.  He  knew 
that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga, 
mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform 
the  Court  of  Rome  that  changes  were  in  con- 
templation which  would  make  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London.^ 
It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to  William  that 
if;  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  show- 
ing a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  him 
self  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  onr  island.  Ho 
knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to  govern 
two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  different 
Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episco- 
palians of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  blamed  him 
for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polityin  England. 
If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses, 
processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries, 
and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confes- 
sionals and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect 
but  that  England  and  Scotland  would  join  in* 
one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore  refused 
to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was,  after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany. 
He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was 
willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous  to 
be  appointed:  but  much  delay  was  caused 
by  an  absurd  difficulty.    The  Elector  thought 


**  Moy,  je  dirav  nalvement, 
Qa'una  jartiere  d*  Angleterra 
Feroit  toatmon  empressement; 
Bt  Je  ne  vols  rien  snr  la  tarre 
On  je  tronve  plus  d'agrtetent." 
2  William^s  oorrespondenoe  with  HelofHns.    There  is  a 
eurioaf  aooount  of  Sehosning  in  ths  Memoirs  of  Count 
Bohna. 
I  Burnet.  IL  84. 
f  Narcissus  LuttreU's  IMazy. 
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it  beii«ttth  Urn  io  aak  for  what  he  wished  to 
have.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabiaec  of  Madrid 
thought  it  beneath  the  -digniry  of  the  Catholic 
King  to  give  what  had  not  been  a.-ked.  Medi- 
ation was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  snccessful. 
Bat  mnch  time  was  lost;  aud  the  spring  was 
far  advanced  before  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  entered  on  his  functions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  fVom  the  dan- 
ger of  perishing  bj  disuni  on.  But  by  no  remon- 
strance, by  no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he 
prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They 
ought  to  have  profited  by  tlie  severe  lesson  which 
had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again  be  who 
singly  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was 
found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a 
match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries. f  His  ene- 
mies, while  still  unready,  learned  with  dismay 
that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  person  at  the  head 
of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his 
train.  A  single  circumstance  may  suffice  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household 
rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
those  inestimable  memoirs  which  have  pre- 
served, for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  Franoe  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Though  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with 
tliirty-five  horses  and  sumpter  mules.  The 
princesses  of  the  blood,  eaoh  surrounded  by  a 
groups  of  highborn  and  graceful  ladies,  ckccom- 
panied  the  King;  and  the  smlies  of  so  many 
charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  high  spirited  gentlemen 
with  more  than  common  courage.  In  the  bril- 
liant crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Augus- 
tus appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the 
tender,  the  melodious  Racine.  He  had,  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  fashion,  become  de- 
vout, had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre,  and 
having  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  the  dischar^  of  the  duties  which  belonged 
to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now 
came  to  see  the  great  events  which  it  was  his 
office  to  record4  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the 
most  magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  modem  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army  had  ever 
been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
not  over  when  the  long  summer  day  closed. 
Racine  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deafened, 
dazxled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter 
he  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an  amiable 
wish  which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle;  ** Would  to 
heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their 


•  Monthly  ICerenrlMof  JanvAry  And  April  1683;  Bur- 
n«t,  it.  84.  In  Jio  Banwt  H8.  Harl.  6684,  la  a  warm 
•nlogy  on  th«  Elector  of  BaTaria.  yrhm  the  MS.  was 
written  he  waa  allle«  with  Sntland  against  Franoe.  In 
the  Hii^ory,  which  was  prepared  for  pnblieatton  when  he 
was  allied  with  France  against  Kngland,  (tie  euiogy  it 


cottages  again  with  their  Kives  and  their  TitUe 
ones  I"} 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  aoDovnced 
his  intention  cf  attacking  Namur.  In  fire  days 
he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Tveiitj 
thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  thsso  parts  of  tlie 
Netherlands  which  the  French  occnpiuii,  w€re 
compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  irirfa 
eighty  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Bnisseis,  aod 
was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  foree  wiiich 
might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege. ||  This  p&rti- 
tion  of  duties  excited  no  surprise.  It  had  loiig 
been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  lovetf  sieges, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed 
to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  vas 
a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between 
two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion, 
often  determined  by  chance :  but  only  sciecct 
could  prevail  against  ravelins  asd  bastioos 
which  science  had  oonstructed.  His  detracton 
sneeringly  pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  military  art  which  hie  ^Jajesi; 
considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it 
was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  ten- 
ons risk  a  life  invaloable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tht 
Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  was  one  of  the  grtat 
fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town  lay  in  the  plain, 
and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  deriyed 
ft-om  art  But  art  and  nature  had  oombined  te 
fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from  tU 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boa&d- 
less  expanse  of  cornfields,  woods  and  meado9^ 
watsred  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  \U 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proad 
of  their  impregnable  castle.  Their  boa^t  wa 
that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had  devastated 
the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  able 
to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  n^hbouring  fun- 
nesses,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their 
strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Ypres,  Lisle  aiid 
Tonmay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Cambrej  &^ 
Charleroi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opecd 
their  gates  to  conquerors:  but  never  once  bad 
the  flags  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlemeoti 
of  NamuT.  That  nothing  might  be  waQtiDgt« 
the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  Vauben  had  during  manj  jean 
been  regarded  as  \he  first  of  engineers :  bst  a 
formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baroa 
of  Cohom,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  senricecf 
the  States  QeneraL  The  defences  of  Namor 
had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Cohom*s  superintendence ;  and  he  v»^ 
now  within  the  walls.  Vauban  wa^  in  the  camp 
of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  ih«t 
both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  ctm- 
ducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assemb'o^^ 
but  it  was  too  lskte.%  William  hastened  towar  J 
Namur.  He  menaced  the  French  works,  £^^t 
fipom  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  fna 
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«b«  eui  B«t  b6tw«ea  biin  ^d  th«  llaet  of 
eimuBTallAtion  lay  the  wrmy  at  Luitembtirg, 
tuning  M  h«  toned,  and  alwayi  eo  strongly 
posted  thftt  to  Attack  itwoald  ha^e  been  the 
height  of  inapfvudenoe.  Meanwhile  the  be* 
Migere,  direeted  by  the  skill  of  Yanban  and 
animated  by  the  presenoe  of  Lewis,  ttade  rapid 
]>rogress*  Aere  were  indeed  many  diffionlties 
to  be  sormonated,  and  Many  haiHlriiips  to  be 
.endured.  The  weather  was  stormy;  and,  on 
the  aghth  «f  Jnne,  the  ftast  of  Saint  Medard, 
who  holds  in  the  FreoMh  Calendar  the  Same 
iaanspicioas  plaee  which  in  onr  Calendar  belongs 
to  Saint  Swiuiin,  the  rsdn  fell  in  torrenti.  The 
Sambre  rose  and  oorered  many  sqnare  miles  on 
which  the  harrest  was  green.  The  Mehatgne 
whhrled  down  Its  bridges  to  the  M  ense.  All 
the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were 
so  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  three  days  to  mere  a  gun  Arom  one 
battery  to  SAotber.  The  six  thousand  wagons 
which  had  aocompalded  the  French  army  were 
useless.  «€t  was  necessary  that  gunpowder,  bul- 
lets, com,  hay,  should  be  carri^  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing 
Wt  the  anthority  of  Lewte  could,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  maintained  order  sad  inh 
rt^ired  cheerfulness.  His  soMei's,  in  truth, 
showed  much  more  rererence  for  Inm  than  for 
what  their  religion  had  made  sacredw  They 
cursed  Sidnt  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or 
burned  every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found. 
But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  that  they 
Were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of 
ereiy  obsta^  they  constantly  gained  ground. 
Cohom  was  sererely  wounded  while  defending 
with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  had 
himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  plaee  could. not  be  supplied.  The  goTemof 
was  a  feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  ap- 
Itointed,  and  whom  WilUam  had  recently  advised 
the  Slector  of  Bavaria  to  remove.  The  spirit 
of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town  surren- 
» dered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel 
abeut  three  weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Kamtir  in  1692  bears 
»  close  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of 
Mens  in  1691.  Both  in  1001  and  in  1692yLewis, 
theeole  andabsslutemasteref  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign,  befoire 
YTilliam,  the  captaiu  of  a  ooalitioli,  had  brought 
together  his  dispersed  fortMS.  In  both  years 
the  advantage  of  having  the  lint  move  decided 
the  event  of  the  gome.  At  Namor,  as  at  Mens, 
Lewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege ; 
Laxemburg  covered  it ;  William  vainly  tried  to 
raise  it,  and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted 
as  a  spectatw  at  the  victory  of  his  enemy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  fate  of  the  two 
fortresses  was  vety  different.  Mons  was  de- 
livered up  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur 
naight  perhape  have  been  saved  If  the  garrison 
had  been  as  aealous  and  determined  as  the 
pepnladon^  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so 
long  sttlijeet  to  a  foreign  rule^  there  was  found 
a  patriotism  resembllng<that  of  the  little  Greek 
cfmmon  wealths.  Ther^  is  no  reason  to  bi^ieve 
tbat  the  burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of 
pDWCTy  OS  had  s&y  prefeMnce  ft>r  James  or  for 
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William,  for  the  most  Christian  King  or  for  the 
Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  cond- 
dered  his  own  honour  bound  up  with  the  honour 
of  the  maiden  fortress.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  did  not  abuse  their  victory.  No  out- 
rage was  committed ;  the  privileges  of  the  muni- 
cipality were  respected ;  the  magistrates  were 
not  changed.  Tet  the  people  could  not  sec  a 
conqueror  enter  their  hitiierto  unoonquered 
castle  without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced 
all  pleasures,  all  property,  all  society,  all  do- 
mestic affection,  whose  days  were  all  fast  days, 
who  passed  month  after  month  without  uttering 
a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Lewis  attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks 
of  respect  and  by  munificent  bounty.  When- 
ever tiiey  met  a  French  unform  they  turned 
thdr  heads  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  abstinence  and  of  silence  had 
left  one  earUily  feeling  still  unsubdued,  f 

This  was  perhaps  uie  moment  at  which  the 
arrogance  of  Lewis  reached  the  highest  point. 
He  had  achieved  the  last  and  the  most  splen- 
did military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  confede- 
rated foes,  English,  Dutch  and  German,  had, 
in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph, 
and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  wMch 
made  their  hearts  sick.  His  exultation  was 
boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals 
which  he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success, 
the  letters  bv  which  he  eigoined  the  prelatet 
of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Beum,  were 
boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people 
among  whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation 
in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileau, 
hurried  along  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm, 
forgot  the  good  sehse  and  good  taste  to  which 
he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a 
lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  4 
hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about 
Alcides,  Mars,  Biiochus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus,  the  Thraclan  oak's  and  the  Permessiafi 
ftymphs.  He  wondered  whether.  Namur  had, 
Kke  Troy,  been  bwH  by  Apollo  and  Neptune. 
He  aarked  what  power  could  subdue  a  city 
stronger  ^than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay 
ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to  himself 
that  suvh  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by 
Jupiter  or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of 
Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of  .victory.  To  Lewis 
aU  things  mutrt  yield,  princes,  nations,  winds, 
waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet  addressed  him- 
self to  the  bande^d  enemies  of  France,  and  taunt- 
ingly bade  them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the 
tidings  that  Namur  had  beeh  taken  in  their 
fidghi.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  both 
the  boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  were 
taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  tc^ 
be  modest  in  the  hour  of  rictory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  bad  stiffered  eten  in 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay 
before  Namur,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing 
flrom  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three 
peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  aud  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  vol- 
leys f^om  sixty  thousand  muskets.  It  was  soon 
known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  account 
of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.    the  French  Kingp 
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•zvUd  himself  to  apptar  aerene.  <  <  The/  make 
a  strange  noise/*  ho  said,  *'  about  the  borning 
of  a  few  ships.'*  In  truth  he  was  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had 
reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been 
a  sea  fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  Tictori* 
ous.  His  good  humour  however  was  soon  restored 
by  the  brilliant  suooess  of  those  opemtions 
which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direction. 
TIT  lien  the  siege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles. At  Versailles  the  unfortunate  Tour- 
ville  soon  presented  himself,  and  waa  graciously 
received.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  cirole, 
the  Ring  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.  **I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sail- 
ors. We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true;  but  your 
honor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied"* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands, 
19\e  eyes  of  all  Europe  wisre  still  fixed  on  that 
region.  The  armies  there  had  been  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  drawn  from  many 
Soarters.  Every  where  else  the  military  opera- 
ous  of  the  year  were  languid  and  without 
interest  The  Grand  Visier  and  Lewis  of  Baden 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
Denube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Dnke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch  each 
other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  along  the  frontier  which  separates  France 
fW>m  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was 
osrried  on,  by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  mOch.  But  ail 
men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of  some 
»eat  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where 
William  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had 
Hsen,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of 
several  great  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the 
generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble  house 
of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical 
and  many  historioal  titles  to  glory,  which 
boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who 
was  baptised  into  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth 
oentury,  and  which  had,  sinoe  the  eleventh 
eentoiy,  given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid 
•oooession  of  Constables  and  Marshals.  In  val- 
our and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  illustrious  raoa.  But,  highly  de- 
foended  and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had 
with  difficulty  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
Impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed 
much  to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he 
liad  sufiTered  still  more  from  their  spite.  His 
features  were  frightfully  harsh:  his  stature 
was  diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose 
on  bis  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble  and 
■icUy.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on 
his  morals.  He  had  been  accused  of  trafficking 
with  sorcerers  and  with  vendors  of  poison,  had 
languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and  had  at  length 
vegained  his  liberty  without  entirely  regain- 
ing his  boDoor.f  He  had  always  been  dis- 
liked both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the 
Var  agunst  the  European  eoalition  had  lasted 
but  a  verj  short  time  when  both  the  ministar 
ft&d  the  King  felt  that  the  gsoeral  who  waa  pei^ 
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sonally  odious  to  them  wsm  neosssaiy  ts  the 
state,  Cond^  and  Turenne  were  no  more;  sad 
Luxemburg  was  without  disputa  the  first  soldi« 
that  France  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  he  waa  deficient  He 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for  greet 
emergencies.  It  waa  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle 
that  he  was  all  himself.  His  glance  was  rapid 
and  unerring*  His  judgment  waa  dearest  and 
surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  oa 
him  and  when  difficulties  gathered  tMekcit 
around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy  and  preseaoe 
of  mind  his  country  owed  some  glorious  daya 
But,  though  eminently  snoeessful  in  battles,  1m 
waa  not  eminently  sueoeeeful  in  campaigns.  He 
gained  immense  renown  at  William's  expeaee; 
and  yet  there  was,  as  reapected  the  objeeu  of 
the  war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  eoBi> 
mandera.  Luxemburg  waa  repeatedly  vieie> 
rioua ;  but  he  had  net  the  art  of  improving  s 
victory.  William  was  repeatedly  defeated;  bet 
of  all  generals  h^  was  the  beat  qualified  to  re- 
pair a  defeat 

Ia  the  month  of  July  William's  headquarten 
were  at  L«mbeq«a.  About  alz  miles  off,  st 
Steinkirk,  Luxemburg  had  encaasped  with  the 
n^iu  body  of  hia  army ;  and  about  six  miles 
farther  off  lay  a  oonsiderabla  force  eommsaded 
by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflara,  one  of  the  beit 
ofiGlcers  in  the  service  of  Lewia. 

The  eountiy  between  Lambequa  and  Stsia- 
kirk  was  intersected  by  ionumerable  hedges  sod 
ditches;  and  neither  army  oould  approaeh  the 
other  without  passing  through  aeveral  long  and 
narrow  defilea.  Luxemburg  had  therefore  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  ahonki  be  attacked 
in  his  entrenchments ;  and  he  felt  aasured  that 
he  should  have  ample  notioa  before  muj  attack 
waa  made :  for  he  had  suoceedad  in  oormpting 
an  adventurer  named  Millavoix,  who  was  chief 
musioian  and  private  aaoretary  ot  the  Bleetor  of 
Bavaria^  Thia  man  regularly  sent  to  the  Frenek 
headquartara  authentio  informalion  touehiog 
the  deaigns  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  oonfident  ol  the  atrenga  of  his 
poaition  and  in  the  aoenraoy  of  bia  intelligeaoe, 
lived  in  his  tent  aa  he  waa  acenstomad  to  live  it 
his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  onoe  a  valetadi> 
narlan  and  a  volaptuafy ;  and,  in  iMth  eharas' 
ters»  he  loved  hia  ease.  Ha  aearcely  srei 
mounted  his  bona.  Light  oanvanation  sad 
oarda  oooupied  moat  of  hie  hoara.  His  table 
waa  luxurious ;  and,  when  be  had  sate  down  te 
supper,  it  waa  a  service  of  danger  to  distork 
him.  Some  scoffers  remarked  that  in  his  mili- 
tary dispositions  be  was  not  guided  exelusiTely 
by  military  reasons,  that  ha  generally  contrived 
to  entrench  himself  m.  some  place  where  the 
veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably  good, 
and  that  ha  was  always  aolioitous  to  keep  op«a 
soflh  oommunioationa  with  the  sea  as  nsight  ca- 
sare  him,  firom  September  te  April,  a  regolsff 
supply  of  Sa&dwieb  oyatera.  If  tbers  were  any 
^rceable  women  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  his 
oamp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  bis 
haaquela.  It  may  easily  be  sappoaed  that,  as- 
der  suoh  a  eemmander,  tba  young  priaees  and 
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lioblM  of  Fratioe  vied  ivlth  one  tnofher  in  splen- 
dour snd  gallantry.* 

While  he  was  thus  amnsing  himself  after  his 
wonted  fashion,  the  confederate  princes  dt9* 
eoTOred  that  their  counsels  were  betrayed.  A 
peasant  picked  np  a  letter  which  had  been 
dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Ba> 
Taria.  It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  gnilt  of 
MtUeTolx.  William  eoneeived  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  talte  his  enemies  in  the  snare 
which  they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidions 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  pt-esence 
and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into 
his  hand:  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast;  and 
be  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  Instant 
death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was 
conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised 
Luxemburg  that  the  allies  mennt  to  send  out  a 
strong  foraging  party  on  the  next  day.  In  or- 
der to  protect  tills  party  from  molestation,  some 
battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery, 
would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles 
which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Marshal 
read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William 
vrged  forward  the  preparations  for  a  general 
assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  wholo  allied  army  was  under  arms  while 
it  was  still  diirk.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning 
Luxemburg  was  awakened  by  scouts,  who 
brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  adTanoing 
in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news 
ftry  Hghtly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had 
been,  as  usual,  diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect 
his  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  mag- 
nified by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarm- 
ing report  followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes, 
it  was  said,  were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot, 
borse  and  artillery,  under  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Proyinces  and 
of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column  was  moving 
towards  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  Marshal  rose, 
got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  irbat  was 
doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  illles  was 
•«1os«  to  his  outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
Tanoe  of  his  army  was  encamped  a  brigade 
named  from  the  province  of  Bourbonnais.  These 
troops  had  to  bear  Ihe  brunt  of  the  onset. 
Amaxed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept 
away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives,  leav- 
ing their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
sasailants. 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  been  completely 
■aecessfhl :  but  now  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  him.  He  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the 
•ration  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  and  the 
main  encampment  of  the  enemy  He  had  ex- 
pected that  he  should  be  able  to  push  forward 
without  a  moment's  pause,  that  %ie  should  find 
the  French  a^my  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  victory  would  bo  easy  and  complete. 
Bi2t  his  progress  wts  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditoihea :  there  was  a  short  delay ;  and  a 
abort  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his  design. 
Laxemburg  was  the  yery  man  for  such  a  con- 
^ture.  He  had  committed  great  faults;  he 
kad  kept  oareleiS  guard:  he  had  tmeied  impli- 
ciHly  to  infbrmstion  wfaioh  had  proved  fklse :  he 


» Mteolnd*  tefatSfoMA;  IlimolMtfs-matf ; 
,lfiqr2l»l«0& 


had  neglected  information  which  had  proved 
true :  one  of  his  divisions  was  flying  in  confu- 
sion :  the  other  divisions  were  unprepared  for 
action.  That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the 
faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain :  it  only  braced 
and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg^  His  mind, 
nay,  his  sickfy  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  de- 
rive health  and  vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay. 
In  a  short  time  he  hud  disposed  of  every  thing. 
The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Con- 
spicuous in  that  great  array  were  the  household 
troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  renowned  body  of 
fighting  men  in  Europe ;  and  at  their  head  ap- 
peared, glittering  in  lace  and  enbroidery  hastily 
thrown  ou  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  rouSed  by 
the  trumpet  from  their  couches  or  their  revels, 
and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death  in  the  faee 
with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characterisUe 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among 
these  highborn  warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was 
with  difilculty  and  by  importunate  solicitation 
that  the  gallant  bo^  had  extorted  Luxemburg's 
permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest;  Two 
other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bour* 
bon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  tha 
Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of  Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in 
indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of 
exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of  a 
great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to 
earn  for  himself  an  honourable  name  in  arms, 
was  there :  and  at  his  side  rode  Sarsfield,  whose 
courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  tha 
esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  MeanwhHe 
Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to 
summon  Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  need- 
less. Bouiflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like 
a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  already 
hastening  towards  the  point  from  whioh  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advan- 
tage which  belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on 
manfally.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were  the 
British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  divi- 
sion which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Maokay'a. 
He  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to 
William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and 
horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had 
never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour 
gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies.  Thej 
first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  French  army.  The  fighl 
was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  muskets  crossed.  -Hie  Bwiss  were  driven 
back  with  fearAil  slaughter.  Moce  than  eighteen 
bnndred  of  them  appear  ftx>u  the  Franeb  re- 
turns to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxeot 
burg  afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  m  tM 
life  seen  so  Airious  a  struggle.  He  eoUeotad  ib 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded 
him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  waa  ona 
which  could  be  met  by  no  common  meana  Tba 
King's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The 
Marshal  gave  the  word;  and  the  household, 
headed  bjr  the  princes  of  the  blood,  oasaa  am, 
flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shdnldeii. 
*'  8wo^  in  hand,"  waa  the  cry  through  all  tha 
ranks  of  that  terrible  brigada:  «•  sword  in  haa4i 
Ho  Mng.    V^  It  with  the  eold  ttc^l."  '  Alter  a 
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long  ftnd  d«8per»to  resitUno*  tli«  Engliflb  were 
t>orne  down.  They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that» 
fS  Solmes  had  done  bis  dntj  bj  them»  thej  would 
Hare  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes 
gave  them  no  effective  support  He  pushed  for- 
ward some  cavalry  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His 
infantry  he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  eouki 
do  no  good,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  then 
to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager  to  haateu 
to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  waanot 
permitted.  Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message 
to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to 
certain  destruction:  but  all  was  vain.  <* God's 
will  be  done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good 
soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two 
generals  distinguished  among  the  conquerors 
of  Ireland.  Mountjoy  too  was  among  the  slain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile^  he 
had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton, 
and,  having  been  converted  to  Whiggiam  by 
wrongs  more  powerful  than  all  the  arguments 
of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to 
join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine 
regiments  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part 
of  this  devoted  band  woold  have  escaped  but  for 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity 
with  two  fVesh  battalions.  The  gallant  manner 
in  which  he  brought  off 'the  remains  of  Maokay*i 
division  was  long  remembered  with  grateftil  ad« 
miiration  by  the  British  camp  fires.  The  ground 
where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled  with 
corpses;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  re- 
marked that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been 
civen  in  dote  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 
bayonet. 

U  was  said  that  WiBiam  so  fhr  forgot  hie 
wonted  steidsm  as  to  utter  a  paseionate  excla- 
mation at  the  way  in  which  the  Bnglish  regi- 
ments had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he 
recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined  to 
fan  back.    It  was  high  time:  for  the  French 


army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as 
the  regiments  conAnanded  by  Boufflers  came  up 
in  rapid  succession.    The  allied  army  returned 


to  Lambeque  nnpursued  and  iu  unbroken  ocder.f 
The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  less 
of  the  allies  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  armies  was  what 
it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they 
continued  to  oeempy  their  old  positions.  But 
the  moral  effect  cf  the  battle  was  great  The 
splendour  of  William's  Htm  grew  pale.  Bven 
bis  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.    In 


iLatteIl,Apia8a»l«8. 
t  LooAmi  €taMtt«,  Aas.  4, 8, 11,  leM;  Owttto  de  Psrli, 
JLng.  9,19;  ToltftiN,  OMa  te  Loulf  ZTT ;  Buniat,  ILflT ; 
■faMifM  «•  Berwick ;  Dvk^tft  UM«rt  to  tbe  States 
Qtmssl  datii  Aenst  4,  ICSt.  8m  «I«e  «&•  vw^  InSn^ 
ffttng  4abete  whtab  took  place  la  the  hoeie  of  OomnoBs 
en  Ret.  n,  1602.  AiilhflitktrandatSo«iofLiucembni)^e 
verr  eMMateaad  ar^d  deefwteh  wUl  he  fomi4  in  &• 
MtUthlyllstMuylBrtepftM^tMr,  ICM.  The  origlMl  hsi 
m«tl7  been  priBled  in  the  new  editloa  of  DeaCM.  Lewto 
troflQAtieed  It  the  beet  Oeepatoh  thet  he  bed  erer  ieea. 
fhe  eAlor  of  the  KoiAUj  Mereurj  metnteSM  that  it  wee 
■■■irf^iilwiiataaia  oTo  tiriok  otberviM,"  be  mvb, 
*li  mtn  loJlv;  ss  if  Lazenbrnis eoaU  be  eS.  eo  mnob 
Mme  to  write  each  a  loaf  letter,  more  like  a  pedant 
Itfm  agenenl,  or  rather  the  aumltor  of  a  stdiool,  cfring 
eto  aseeaat  t»  Me  maeter  how  tlie  net  of  die  boje  behavei 
tUsBsrtvea.*    latbeXaothlf  ItecaiywUlbelMaadalai 


France  the  news  was  reeeivud  with  ttanspecti 
of  joy  and  pride.  The  Coart,  the  Capitol,  erca 
the  peasantiy  of  the  remotest  provinces,  gloried 
in  the  impetuous  valour  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  ao  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illattri. 
oua  names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  re. 
peered  all  over  the  kingdom  that  the  young  Dake 
of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remoDstrancei  be 
kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  paesed 
through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  ia 
the  shoulder.  The  people  lined  the  roads  to 
see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  fron 
Steinkirk.  The  Jewellers  devised  Steiskirk 
buckles :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder. 
But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  pecu. 
liarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar.  Ltce 
neckcloths  were  then  Worn  by  men  of  Csshion; 
and  it  had  be^n  usual  to  arrange  them  witk 
great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  when 
Uie  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  befort 
the  onset  of  the  slUes,  there  was  no  time  for 
foppery ;  and  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  Coart 
came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line  of  battlt 
with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefort 
became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Parii 
to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  tb« 
finest  lace  studiously  disarranged ;  and  thoe 
kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks-t 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  waa  disBoios 
and  discontent.  National  jealousies  and  aoimoa* 
ties  raged  without  restraint  or  disguise.  Tbt 
resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  expreesed. 
Solmes,  theuffh  he  waa  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  to  have  some  valuable  qualities,  wu 
not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  vers 
pr^udiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner.  Hii 
demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper  ungovera- 
able.  Bven  before  the  unfortunate  daj  of 
Steinkirk  the  Bnglish  officers  did  not  williai^y 
communicate  wi£  him,  and  the  private  men 
murmured  at  his  harness.  But  alter  the 
battie  the  outcry  against  him  became  forioaa 
He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjnsUy,  of  havinf 
said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  Bnglish 
regiments  were  contending  desperately  agaiast 
great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see  how  tfai 
bulldogs  would  come  off.  Would  any  bodj,  it 
was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  vras  on  aecoaot 
of  his  superior  ^ill  and  vtperience  that  he  bad 
been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  Bnglisk 
officers  t  It  was  the  fhshion  to  say  that  thosi 
officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale. 
But  surely  the  merest  novice  was  competent  to 
do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  miftunderatssd 
orders,  to  send  cavalty  on  duty  Which  none  bet 
infantry  could  perfon^  and  to  look  on  at  safe 
distance  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 
It  was  too  much  to  be  at  once  insulted  sad 
eaorificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of  wsr, 


theErcndkalllelBllktofkSUedandwooBded.  OraUthe 
aeooantsor  the  batUe  that  whioh  eeeme  to  see  theb«tli 
hithelfeiMheofPeaqwianB.  It  to  Ulwkretedl  ^  a  BifL 
reoqattNe^Urtdie  hie  pralae  aad  blane  tbtt  tdtiy  b» 
tween thefeBwala.  The  tcaditiDaaaf  the  b^ivh  mm 
tablae  hate  been  prenerred  bv  Sterne,  who  waa  brou^t 
apattibekiieest/oldMMlkrvef  Wnnue.  •<«terevw 
Cottfe,'  cdbtiaaeA  tha  Owaowal>  danism  the  fcea^ngw  rf 
his  rUht  hand  upon  the  thxuab  ofUe  ML  sad  «nBtte| 
rovnd  his  head ;  '  there  was  CnttX  Mackajr's,  Aaf«<^ 
ndLvVBS^a,  all  CMC  to  meeee ;  and  so  bed  tfes 


*a,  all  CMC  to  pleeee  $  and  so  1 
tDoi  bed  It  aet  heea  te  Msae  niv 
menu  OB  tharifht*  wbe  Marched  OB  beldip  te  theh*  leM^ 
and  teeelted  Cbe  eaeny's  lire  In  their  lioM»  betoniy 


oae  ef  their  ewa  piateeae  djeshaeied  a 
go  to  htaTia  Ibr  it,'  added  Sriss.' 
:  ToltaiM,  8l»ele  d«  Umie  XIY 
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5Wt  polled  on  all  its  eztrene  teigtts,  floetred 
al  as  raw  rMniits,  and  than  laft  to  eopa  uaatip- 
ported  with  the  ftneet  body  of  ▼eterana  in  the 
world.  6aoh  were  the  eomplaiata  in  the  Sng- 
liah  army;  and  thej  were  eoboed  by  the  £ng- 
liah  nation. 

Portuitalely  abont  this  time  a  diaooYery  was 
made  whioh  famiehed  both  the  eaaip  at  Lam* 
beque  and  the  'coffeehonaea  of  London  with  a 
smbjeet  of  eoQTersntion  mnch  lees  agreeable  to 
the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Steiakirk. 

A  plot  against  the  Hiis  of  Williaa  had  been, 
during  some  mon^s«  maturing  in  the  French 
War  Office.  IC  shonld  seem  that  Lourois  had 
originally  sketohed  the  design,  and  had  be- 
^aeathed  it,  still  rade,  to  his  son  and  tnceeeeor 
Barbeneax.  By  Barbesienx  the  plan  was  per- 
fected. The  execotion  was  eatmsted  to  an 
oiBeer  named  Qrand'vml.  OrandTsl  was  mn- 
doubtedly  braTO,  and  fall  of  teal  for  his  country 
and  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and 
half  witted,  but  not  on  that  aoconnt  the  less 
dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half  wittad 
man  is  the  yery  instrament  generally  preferred 
by  cunning  politicians  when  very  hasardoue 
work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator 
would,  for  any  bribe,  howoTer  enormous,  haye 
exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of  Chatel,  of 
Kayallac,  or  of  Geraits.* 

Grandral  seoured,  as  he  conceived,  the 
asoistanoe  of  two  adyenturers,  Dumont,  and 
Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman.  In  April, 
soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low 
Covintriee,  the  murderers  were  directed  to  re- 
pair to  their  poet.  Dumont  was  then  in  West- 
phalia. Qrandvai  and  Leefiale  were  at  Paris. 
Uden  in  North  Brabant  was  ftxed  as  the  place 
where  the  three  were  to  meet  and  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  t<^ether  to  the  headquar> 
ters  of  the  allies.  Before  Qrandval  left  Paris 
he  paid  a  Tisit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was 
presented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
**l  have  been  informed,'*  said  James,  **of  the 
business.  If  you  and  your  companions  do  me 
this  service,  you  shall  noTor  want." 

After  this  audienoe  Orandral  set  out  on  his 
journey.  He  had  not  the  fhintest  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  both  by  the  aeoomplice 
who  acotnpanied  him  and  by  the  accomplice 
whom 'he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont  and 
Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  eared 
nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  gran* 
deur  of  Lewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  plain  to  erery  man  of  com- 
Boa  sense  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded 
or  failed,  the  reward  of  the  aesassins  would 
probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with  affected 
abhorrence,  by  the  Courts  d  Versailles  and 
Saint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  redhot 
pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dis- 
membered by  four  horses.  To  yolgar  natures 
the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom  was  not 
alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  had, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as 
appears,  without  any  eonoert,  eonyeyed  to 
WUliam,  through  different  channels,  warnings 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Dumont  had 
acknowledged  erery  thing  to  Uie  Duke  of  Zell, 
one  of  the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had 
ti^ansmitted  tn]i  intelligence  through  his  rela- 

•  L«BglMnM>  tiM  clii«riaj  agMit  of  tiM  J«MHBto  9o^ 
land,  always,  u  h«  owned  to  TlllolBon,  selected  tools  oa 
tUs  pihidplo.   Bamet,  1  880. 


lloM  who  resided  fa  Holbnd.  MeanwMlt 
Morel,  a  Swiss  Proteatant  of  great  learning 
who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  infbrm 
Burnet  that  the  weak  and  hotheaded  Grandral 
had  been  heard  to  talk  boastfully  of  the  erent 
which  would  soon  astoaish  the  worid,.and  had 
oonfldently  predicted  that  the  ptinee  of  Orange 
would  not  lire  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

Thsee  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From 
the  moment  at  whioh  Grandvat  entered  the 
Netherlands,  his  steps  were  wnong  snares.  Hla 
movemeots  were  Watched:  bis  words  were 
noted:  he  was  arrested,  examined,  conf^nted 
with  his  aooompUoes,  and  sent  to  the  oamp  of 
the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  he  was  brought  belbre  a  Couit 
MartiaL  Oiokell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  great  seryiees  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of 
Bart  of  Athlone,  presided ;  and  Tahnash  was 
among  Uie  judges.  Maokay  and  Lanier  had 
been  named  members  of  the  board:  but  they 
were  no  more;  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
younger  officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  tfartial  waa  yery  sim- 
ple: fbr  the  prisoner  attempted  no  d^Ibnce. 
His  oonseience  had«  It  should  seem,  been  sud- 
denly awakened.  He  admitted,  with  exprcs* 
sions  of  remorse,  the  truth  aii  all  the  charges, 
made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous, 
confession,  and  owned  ^at  he  had  desetyed 
death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety. 
He  left  behind  hkn  a  fbw  lines,  In  whioh  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  about  to  leee  his  life  for 
haying  too  fhithfoliy  obeyed  the  li^unctions  of 
Bait>eeieux» 

His  confession  was  immediately  published 
in  seyeral  languages,  and  was  read  with  yery 
yarious  and  very  strong  emotions :  that  it  wai 
genuine  could  not  be  doubted,  for  it  waa 
warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
most  distingaisfaed  military  men  liying.  That 
it  was  prottipted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could 
hardly  be  supposed:  for  William  had  UAmu 
pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  prieoner  had  uttered 
untruths  in  order  to  ayoid  the  torture.  For, 
though  it  was  the  uniyenal  practice  intha 
Netherlands  to  put  conyieted  assassins  to  tha 
rack  in  order  to  wring  out  firom  them  the 
names  of  their  employers  and  associates,  Wil- 
liam had  glyen  orden  that,  on  Ahia  occasion, 
the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  eyen  named. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  in- 
terrogate the  prisoner  closely,  but  suffered  him 
to  tell  his  story  in  hie  own  war.  It  is  theiu- 
fore  reasonable  to  belieye  that  hia  narratiye  i» 
substantially  true;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a 
stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  tha 
audience  with  wliieh  James  had  honoured  hlfll 
at  Saint  Germa^. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  tha 
news  was  great  The  Whigs  loudly  called  both 
James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  waa 
asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  com- 
mon sense,  to  put  an  innocent  neaping  on  tha 
words  which  Grandyal  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of 
England?  And  who  that  knew  the  Court  of 
Versailles  would  beliere  that  Barbesienx,  i^ 
youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a 
alerk  than  a  mixkieter,  would  have  dared  to  do, 
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whAi  he  bad  a«»i  wttho«t  tekiag  bit  »Mtii^« 
plMMre  f  V«r/  chftriUbl*  tad  Tory  ignoraal 
peraoiifl  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that 
Lewii  had  not  been  an  aeeeesoty  before  the 
laot  Bat  that  he  was  an  aooeeaorj  after  the 
fact  ao  hamaa  being  ooeld  doabt  He  msat 
have  aeea  the  preceedingi  of  the  Court  Martial, 
the  eTidence,  the  eonfeesion.  }f  he  really  ab- 
horred aMaaeination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
irould  not  Barbesieax  haTO  been  driven  with 
Ignominj  from  the  rojal  preeenee,  and  flong 
into  the  Bastilet  Tet  Barbesieaz  was  stili  at 
the  War  Offiee;  and  it  was  net  pretended  tiiat 
he  had  been  punished  even  by  e  word  or  a 
frown.  It  was  plain*  then»  tnat  both  Kings 
were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  QrandvaL  And 
if  it  were  asked  how  two  prinees  who  made  a 
high  profeasioii  of  religion  oould  have  ihllen 
into  sueh  wiekedness,  the  answer  was  that  thej 
had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In 
seplj  to  theee  rep roaehes  the  English  Jaeobites 
aaid  veiy  Uttie;  and  the  French  government 
said  nothing  at  all.*  * 

The  campaign  in  Um  Netherlands  ended  with- 
out aoj  other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  Ootober  William  arrived 
iA  Bnglani.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
tieth he  rsaehed  Kensington,  liaving  traversed 
tiie  whole  length  of  the  oapitaL  His  reoeptlon 
was  oordiaL  The  orowd  was  great;  the  accla- 
mations were  loud ;  and  all  the  windows  along 
bis  route,  ftrom  Aldgate  to  PiooadiUy,  were 
lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  faTorable  symp- 
toms, the  nation  was  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented. The  war  had  been  unsuooessful  by  land. 
By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but 
had  not  been  improTcd.  Tlie  general  expecta- 
tion had  been  that  the  victory  of  May  Would  be 
followed  by  a  desoent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
that  Saint  Maloes  vould  be  bombarded,  that  the 
last  remains  of  Tourville's  squadron  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and 
Boehefort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expeo* 
tation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.  It  did  not 
foUow,  becaose  Books  and  his  seamen  had 
silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by 
BeUefonds,  that  it  vould  be  eafe  to  ezpoee  ships 
to  the  fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The  govern- 
ment, howeyer,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the 
nation.  Great  preparatioas  were  made.  The 
allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  refitted  at 
Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Booke 
was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  nnd  the  cur- 
rents along  the  shore  of  Britanny.i  Transporta 
were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under 
tiie  oommaad  of  Meinhart  Sohomberg,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  fhlher's  services  and  his 
cam  with  the  highest  rank  In  the  Irish  peerage^ 
tmd  was  now  Buke  of  Leinster.  Under  him 
were  Buvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at 
Ai^rim,  had  been  created  Bsrlof  Oalway,  La 
Melloaiere  and  Cambon,  with  their  gallaat  bands 


*  I  b»vt  tAk«n  the  hiatorj  of  Qnuidral'a  pk>t  chiefly  from 
6imiidTftl*sown  oonfiMrion.  I  ]imv«  not  menttoncd  Madam* 
«•  HaiBtaMo,  bMSOM  Graadval,  in  Ut  oonfeasfon  did  not 
nantloa  bar.  Tb«  Menaatton  bcooght  agslnat  bar  raats 
aolalj  on  tba  authoritar  of  Dumont  8ae  alao  ft  Trua  Ao- 
Qoant  of  tba  borrld  Gonapirs^  agalnat  tba  Life  of  Hta 
oMat  Boerad  Majaatj  Wmmm  m,  f(W3; 


a  0M^«pirMif  ^^y**!*"*^  bj  loaaaof  tbaVracb 
Oovt  to  mordar  Hia  lUjaa^  in  naodera,  1602  ^  Burnet, 
tf.  OS;  Tarnon'a  lattara  firom  the  oamp  to  Colt,  publtsbad 
'    —   '  A;  tha  liOndoa  OMattt^   Ai^.   IL     Vha  Fnrfe 


of  lefligees,  aad  Argyle  witli  the  reprnmi 
which  bore  his  naam,  and  whi^  as  it  began  le 
be  rumored,  had  last  iHater  done  somcthisg 
strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild  country  of  rocki 
and  siM>w,  never  yet  explored  by  any  Bngliab* 


On  the  twenty-eixth  of  July  the  troepe  wars 
all  on  board.  The  transports  sailed,  and  in  a 
few  hours  joined  the  naval  armament  in  tiks 
neighborho^  of  Portland.  On  the  twentj- 
eigbth  a  general  council  of  war  waa  held.  M 
the  naval  commanders,  with  Bnssell  at  their 
head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  eairjp 
their  ships  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Ssiiit 
Maloea,  and  that  the  town  must  l>e  redoced  ts 
stzmits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the 
harbour  could,  with  any  chaaoe  of  soeeees,  be 
attacked  from  the  sea.  The  military  men  <ie- 
clared  vrith  equal  unanimity  that  the  land  lorem 
could  effect  nothing  agninnt  the  town  withoet 
the  codpemtion  of  Sic  fleet.  It  was  thea  con- 
sidered whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Breet  or  Boehefort.  Bassell  and 
the  other  flag  officers,  among  whom  were  Boobc^ 
Shovel,  Almonde  and  Bvertsea,  pronounced  that 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  enter- 
prise.} We  mast  suppose  that  aa  <^imoaia 
which  so  many  distinguished  admirals,  both 
Engliab  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strasgi 
it  may  seem  to  us,  vras  in  confonnity  with  what 
w«re  then  the  established  principles  of  the  art 
of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  queationi 
could  not  have  been  fully  disoossed  a  week 
earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops  ^ovid 
have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had 
been  considered  what  they  were  to  doi  or  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  any  thing, 
we  ma^  reasonably  wonder.  The  armaaMot 
returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  aatonishmast 
and  disgust  of  the  whole  natioa.f  The  mima- 
ters  blamed  the  commanders :  the  oommaadei* 
blamed  the  ministers.  The  reoxinunationa  ex- 
changed between  Nottingham  and  Eusaeil  were 
loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  indiia- 
trious,  versed  in  civil  boainess,  and  eloquent  is 
parliamentary  debate,  waa  deficient  in  the  qaali- 
tiea  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  awaie 
of  his  deficieneies.  Between  him  And  the  whole 
body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feed  of 
long  standing.  He  had,  aome  time  before  the 
Bevobition,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiral^ ;  awl 
his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired 
a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.  This 
opinion  however  he  had  yery  much  to  himaelt 
Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the 
waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  hia  somewhat 
pompons  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pio- 
nounced  him  a  mere  pedant^  who^  with  all  hia 
book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  eveiy  cahii 
boy  knew.  Bussell  had  always  been  froward. 
arrogant  and  mutinoua;  and  now  proaperi'y 
and  glory  brought  out  his  viocs  in  f^ll  atreogch 
With  the  government  which  he  had  saved  ha 
took  all  the  libertiee  of  an  insolent  servant  who 


Oaiatta  oontaina  not  ona  word  on  tba  anljaal,    a  aoit 
algoiflonnfe  aHaoaa. 

!  London  QtmHtb,  Oct  90,  H  1<IM- 
See  bia  report  in  Bttrcbott. 
London  Oaaatta,  Jalr  28,  laSS.    8ao  fha  resolntlOBa  of 
tboOoancUofWnrIn  BaNbatt    In  »  latter  to  Hottinr 


July  10,  Ruaaali  aaja,*-Bix  vaoka  «U1  nsar 
ooMlnda  wtet  wa  eall  aaBaMr."   Load/  J«mmala  1^ 

i9.iasa. 

f  Hflnthly  MOToauy,  Aag.  wad  •«.  MM. 
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Miawm  Blmteir  to  l»  neoatsaxy,  treated  «ha 
orders  of  bia  anperkm  with  coBttempteoua  larity, 
taaantad  reproof,  howairar  gantlay  as  an  outrage, 
fiimiihed  no  plan  of  his  own,  and  sheared  a 
•ollen  detenninatlott  to  exeoato  no  plan  Air- 
aished  by  anj  body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had 
a  strong  and  a  Tory  natural  antipathy.  They 
irsro  indeed  an  ill-matohed  pair.  Nottingham 
'  was  a  Tory;  Russell  waa  a  Whig.  Nottingham 
was  a  speottlatiiTe  seaman,  oonfident  in  his 
theories;  Russell  was  a  praotioal  seaman,  proud 
of  his  achievements.  The  scrength  of  Netting- 
ham  lay  in  speech ;  the  straigth  of  Russell  lay 
in  action.  Nottingham's  desManour  was  deco- 
rous even  to  formality :  Russell  was  passionate 
and  rude.  Lastly  Nottingham  was  an  honest 
nan ;  and  Russell  was  a  Tillaia.  They  now  be- 
came mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at 
tiie  Secretary's  ignorance  of  natal  aflhirs :  the 
Secretary  accused  the  Admiral  of  saerifloing  the 
pwblic  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour ;  and 
hoth  were  in  the  right* 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merduuita  of 
an  the  ports  in  the  hingdom  raised  a  cry  against 
the  naval  administration.  The  Tictory  of  which 
the  nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pro- 
neunced  to  have  been  a  positiTo  disaster.  During 
come  months  before  the  battle  all  the  maritime 
ttrengtn  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one 
in  th«  Atlantic  There  had  consequently  been 
little  prirateering ;  and  the  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in 
time  of  peace.  Sinee  the  battle,  the  remains  of 
"tte  force  which  had  lately  been  collected  under 
ffourrille  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Sven 
the  passage  from  kngland  to  Ireland  was  inse- 
emre.  Eywj  week  it  waa  announced  that  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  veesels  belonging  to  London  or  Bris- 
tol had  been  ti^en  by  the  Frenoh.  More  than 
•  hundred  priiei  were  carried  during  that 
autumn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have 
been  far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship  own- 
ers and  (^  the  underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun 
had  still  been  afloat  with  her  thousand  fighting 
Man  on  board,  than  that  she  should  be  ijying  a 
heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Gherbarg»  while 
her  crew,  distribu^  among  twenty  brigantines, 
prowled  for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Cape 
Yinisterre  and  Cape  Glear.f 

The  privateers  ol  DnnkiriL  had  long  been  cele- 
brated ;  and  among  them,  John  Bart,  hnmbly 
bom,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  hie  name,  but 
•minently  brave  aad  active,  had  attained  an 
nndispttted  pre-eminenoe.  In  the  country  of 
Anson  and  Hawke,  ef  Howe  and  Rodney,  of 
Duncan,  Saint  Vinoent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of 
the  most  daring  and  skilftd  corsair  would  have 
little  chance  of  being  remembered.  But  France, 
among  whose  msny  unquestioned  titles  to  gloiy 
vei7  few  are  derived  from  naval  war,  still  ranks 
Bart  among  her  great  men.  In  the  autumn  of 
1692  this  enterprising  freebooterwas  the  terror 
of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
traded  with  the  Baltic.    He  took  and  destroyed 


•  Vf*]yvP»  Dteiy^Uly  S,  leSt;  BariMi  fl.  Ot,  M,  and 
Loei  ]>urteioalli*l  Ifota.  Th»  hMory  of  the  quarrel  be> 
twea  RuiMll  and  R«tttii()Mm  will  be  beet  lewved  fh>m 
the  ParUamenUzy  JoUraale  aad  Debatei  of  the  fietaioa  of 


vesasla  dose  to  €he  eastern  eoaal  of  our  island. 
He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northunabariand, 
and  burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands 
could  be  collected  to  oppoee  him.  ^he 
which  he  carried  back  into  his  native  port  i 
estimated  at  about  a  hundred  theusand  posmda 
sterling.}  About  the  same  time  a  younger  ad^- 
venturer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bwt,  Du 
Ouay  Trouin,  waa  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  small  armed  vesseL  The  intrepid  bojc,— 
for  he  was  not  ^et  twehty  years  old,-^enter«d 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  aaeked  a  mansion 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reombark  liH 
a  detachment  ft*om  the  garriaon  of  Limsriek 
marched  against  hira.{ 

While  our  trade  was  intermpted  and  o«r 
shores  menaced  by  those  rovera,  some  calaasW 
ties  which  na  human  prodence  could  has* 
averted  increased  the  pubUc  ill-humour.  An 
earthquake  of  terrible  rioleoce  laid  waste  in 
less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  coiany 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  chaai^  thehr 
place.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed  npt 
Port  Royal,  the  fiurest  and  weaithieet  ei^ 
which  the  En^^sh  h%d  yet  built  io  the  New 
Worlds  renowned  for  its  qaays,  for  Its  wars* 
houses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  whioh  wm 
said  to  rival  Cheapside,  waa  turned  into  a  nass 
of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitaafa 
were  buried  under  their  own  dwallingai  Tlie 
effect  of  this  disaster  was  aeverely  fslt  by 
many  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Lon^ 
don  and  Bristol. H 

A  still  hearier  calamity  was  the  Ihilure  of 
the  harvest  The  summer  had  heea  wet  all 
over  Western  Europe.  Theee  heavy  raiaa 
which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  liad  been 
fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remembered  na 
such  year  since  164S.  No  fruit  ripened.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  Tha 
eril  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  sUtct 
coin,  which  had  been  dipped  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased 
to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with 
France  indeed  England  might  well  ha  eeteemed 
proiiperous.  Here  the  public  burdens  ware 
heavy;  there  they  were  crushing.  Here  the 
labouring  man  was  foroed  to  husband  his 
coarse  barley  loaf:  bat  there  it  not  aeldcn 
happened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was  found 
dead  on  the  earth  with  half-chewed  grass  ia 
his  month.  Our  ancestors  found  some  < 
tion  in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  i 
iog  out  the  strength  of  their  formidable  enemyt 
and  that  his  resouioes  w«re  likely  to  be  drained 
sooner  than  theiia.  Still  there  was  much 'suf- 
fering and  much  repining.  In  some  oanntiev 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necesaltir  of 
retrenchment  was  felt  by  families  of  evevir 
rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who 
little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  wonld  ever 
be  cited  to  illustrato  the  history  of  his  times, 
eomplaiaed  that,  in  this  year,  wine  ceasad  to< 
be  pat  on  many  hospitable  tables,  where  he 


tOommoBif  Jonrasli,  Nev.  19,  ISBB;  Bantt  IL  ft; 
Qrey'e  DebatM,  Hot,  A,  ICU;  Parle  eaaettee  of  Augnat 
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of  the  antnmn  of  1603. 

I  Uimoiree  de  Da  Oeay  Tranla. 

f  London  Qaaette,  Aug.  11,  lOM;  BrelTa'a  Diary,  Auf. 
10  i  Honthlj  Mercury  fbr  September;  A  VnU  Aoooaut  ef 
the  late  dreadlhl  Jhtrtbqnahe  at  Fort  Koyat  la  Jasudba,. 
'BgpU9,im, 
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hmi  bean  Mcnstomed  to  see  it»  aad  tlia*  its 
piMe  WM  supplied  by  panoh.** 

A  symptom  of  puUio  distress  mmdk  mors 
aUmiag  thaa  the  subscitiition  of  brsady  sod 
IsnoM  for  clarst  was  tlie  inorease  of  orias. 
Duing  tho  aotmmn  of  1692  and  tbe  following 
winter,  tba  oapitai  was  kept  in  constant  terror 
by  lioosebreakers.  One  gang,  thtrijcu  strong, 
antsrod  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  (Jmnood  in 
Saaot  James's  Hquare,  and  all  but  8uoe«eded  in 
oarrying  oif  his  ms^ificsnt  plate  and  jswel&i 
Aasiher  gang  made  an  attempt  on  Ltimbeth 
Palaee-t  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by 
numaroas  servants,  w^re  in  su«fa  danger,  it 
may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper's 
till  or  stock  oould  be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde 
Paris,  f^om  Tiiames  Street  to  Bloomsbury, 
thsps  was  no  parish  in  whioh  some  quiet  dwell- 
ing had  not  been  sacked  by  burglars.)  Meaa- 
whils  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  them- 
selves late  troops  larger  than  had  before  been 
knewa.  These  was  a  sworn  fhitemity  of 
twenty  footpads  whioh  met  at  an  alehouse  in 
6e«thwsrk.{  But  the  most  formidable  band 
of  plunderers  eeosisted  of  two  and  twea^ 
horaemea.!  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time, 
ajewney  of  ilty  miles  through  the  wealthiest 
aad  most  populons  shires  of  England  was  as 
daagereus  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts 
ef  Arabia.  The  Oxford  stage  coach  was  pil- 
laged in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  tlgbt.f  A 
waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounos  of 
publie  money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As 
this  operation  took  some  time,  all  the  travellers 
who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were 
busy  were  seised  and  guarded.  When  the 
booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners  were 
suffered  to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.**  The  Ports- 
mouth maii  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by 
men  well  armed  and  mounted,  ff  Some  jovial 
Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were 
themselves  chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunt- 
ers ef  a  different  sort,  and  were  heartily  glad 
to  ind  themselves  at  home  again,  though  .with 
empty  pockets.Jt 

The  Mends  of  the  government  asserted  that 
the  maranders  were  ^1  Jacobites ;  and  indeed 
there  were  some  appearances  whioh  gave 
eolenr  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen 
butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts 
at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and 
eompeiled  first  to  deliver  their  money  bags,  and 
then  te  drink  King  James's  health  in  brandy. }{ 
The  thievee,  however,  to  do  tiiem  justice, 
ehowed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  do- 
eidsd  preHsrence  for  any  political  party.  Some 
-of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Saint 
Albans,  aad,  notwithstanding  his  known  hosti- 
lity te  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment, 


oempeUed  him  to   deliver  ap 
guineas,  vriiiofa  he  doubtless 
regret  to  the  last  moment  of  bSs  long  < 
prosperity  and  glory.  Hi 

When  WUliasi;  on  his  retara  from  the  Centi- 
neat,  learned  to  what  aa  extent  theee  outragss 
were  carried,  he  expressed  great  indignatioD, 
and  announced  his  resoludoa  to  put  down  ths 
maleChotors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  vstsrsa 
robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  te 
lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highway- 
men,  and  a  full  aoeount  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  favourite  haunts,  it  was  said  that  this 
list  contained  not  less  thaa  eif^Cy  namsaff 
Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  pro- 
tect the  roads;  aad  this  preeantioa,  which 
would,  in  ordinary  drounmtaneea,  have  exatsd 
much  murmuring,  eeems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally approved.  A  fiae  regiment;  now  eaUsd 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  whioh  had  (ys* 
tinguished  itself  in  Ireland  by  aetifity  and  sss- 
eess  in  the  irregular  war  against  tiie  liapparsei, 
was  seUcted  to  guard  sereral  of  the  great  ave- 
nues of  the  capital.  Blaekheath,  Bemst, 
Hoaaslow,  bscams  plaoea  of  armu.***  In  a  iW 
weeks  the  roads  were  aa  safb  se  nsual.  The 
executions  were  nuawrous :  for,  till  the  evil 
had  been  suppressed,  the  Kia^  resolutely  is- 
*f^sed  to  Hsten  to  any  st^citationsfor  merqy.fff 
Among  those  who  sstfered  was  Jajaes  Whitney, 
the  moot  celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  ths 
kingdoBS.  He  had  been,  during  some  months, 
Uie  terror  of  all  who  travellA  from  Lomlsa 
either  northward  or  weeiward,  and  was  si 
isngth  with  difOeidty  geared  after  a  dmptnlbt 
coniiot  in  which  one  eoldier  was  killed  snd 
several  wounded.  {}{  The  iKMidoa  Gasetts  sn- 
nonnced  that  the  fanums  highwayman  hsd 
been  taken,  aad  invited  all  peraena  who  hU 
been  robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  sad 
to  see  wtiether  tiiey  could  identify  him.  Ti 
identity  him  should  have  beenea»y  :  for  he  had 
a  wound  in  the  fhco,  and  had  lost  a  thumb. {{{ 
He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  peiplexing  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundnd 
pounds  in  procuring  a  samptnoos  embroideied 
suit  agaiast  the  day  of  triaL  This  ingenious  ds> 
vice  was  frustrated  by  his  hard  hearted  keepwa 
He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordinary  clo^«i 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.||j|||  fie  hsd 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himseir  by  offering 
to  raise  a  fine  troop  of  cevalry,  all  highway- 
men, for  ssrviee  in  Flanders  i  but  his  efStf 
had  been  r4eeted.fff  He  had  one  rescurM 
still  left  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  s 
treasonable  plot  Some  Jacobite  lords  hsd 
promised  him  immense  rewards  if  he  would,  tt 
the  head  of  his  gang,  faQ  upon  the  King  at  s 
stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  There  was  as- 
thing  intrinsically  improbable  in  Whitaty*! 
story.     Indeed  a  design  very  similar  te  thsl 


•  EwtM9  DiMT,  Jans  21,  Opt  1, 1990s  Nvniarof  LnV 
tmiri  DUry*  JttM  16»^  U«7  16d3;  Uontl^ly  Hercorj, 
April,  May,  and  June  1008;  Tom  Brown's  I^esertptioa  of 
«0minttyUie,ie92. 
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%Uoh  h%  inpvted  to  tlit  mal^oontoiit*  wm, 
only  tiiree  y—n  Uimt,  Mtoallj  formed  by  some 
of  thorn,  and  was  all  but  earriod  into  azeontion. 
Bat  it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  ebonld 
go  UQ^nniefaed  tban  ^ai  all  honest  men  ehonld 
Uto  in  fear  of  behig  falsely  aoeueed  by  feloni 
•enteneed  to  the  gallows.  Chief  Justioe  Holt 
adrised  the  King  to  let  the  law  take  its  eonrse. 
Wiiriam,  never  much  inelined  to  give  credit  to 
stories  about  eonspiraeies,  assented.  The 
Captain,  as  he  was  sailed,  was  hanged  in 
fimithfteld,  and  made  a  most  penitent  end* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  disoontent,  dis- 
tress and  disorder,  had  begun  a  session  of  Par- 
liament singularly  oTentfal,  a  session  from 
whioh  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English 
flnancoi  a  session  in  whioh  some  grave  oonsti- 
tntiooal  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest, 
were  for  the  iirst  time  debated. 

It  is  mooh  to  be  lamented  that  any  account 
of  Ais  session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the 
•oanty  and  dispersed  materials  now  accessible 
must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The  relations 
«f  die  parliameniaiy  notions  were,  duringtbis 
year,  ib  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each 
of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided 
tnr  several  lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions, 
there  was  the  great  line  which  separated  the 
Whig  party  from  the  Tory  party ;  and  there  was 
tha  great  line  vrhich  separated  the  official  men 
and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were 
sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those 
vho  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Qmmbleto- 
nians  and  sometimes  honomrad  with  the  appel- 
lation of  tikC  Country  party.  And  these  two 
great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the 
sftrvaats  of  the  Crown  and  of  their  adherents 
about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one-half  Tories. 
It  ia  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was, 
quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  <]fuite  distinct  also  from  the  fsud  between 
those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a 
feud  between  the  Lotds  as  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons as  Commons.  The  spirit  both  of  the  he- 
reditary and  of  the  elective  chamber  had  been 
tiiorpnghly  roused  in  the  preceding  session  by 
the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Stevrsrd ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  was  skilfully  framed  for  the 
Eurpese  of  conciliating  the  Houses.  He  4&ame, 
e  told  them,  to  ask  for  tiisir  advice  and  assist- 
aaee.  He  congratulated  Ihem  on  the  victoi^ 
of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much 
eoneem  that  the  operations  of  the  allies  had 
been  less  successAil  by  land  than  by  sea ;  but 
he  warmly  declared  timt,  both  by  luid  and  by 
sea,  the  valour  of  his  English  sul^ts  had  been 
preeminentiy  conspicuous.  The  distress  of  his 
people,  he  said,  was  his  own :  his  interest  was 
inseparable  from  theirs  t  it'  was  painfil  to  him 
to  eall  on  them  to  make  sacriflces :  but  fh>m 
■aerlflees  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  Bngiish  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  rsli« 
gion  ne  good  EnglishmaB  and  no  good  Protee* 
$*at  would  shrink,  f 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial 


terms  fbr  his  gracious  speeoh.t  But  the  Lords 
were  in  a  l>ad  humour.  Two  of  their  body, 
Murlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  daring  the 
recess,  when  an  invasion  and  au  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  were  still  under  recognisances.  Had  a 
oountry  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been  taken  up 
and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter  grounds  at  so 
alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly 
not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily 
moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  that  looked  like 
an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order.  They 
not  only  Cross-examined  with  great  severity 
Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  hist 
to  little  indulgence,  but  passed,  by  thlrty-liTe 
votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolution  implying  a 
ceosure  on  the  Judges  of  the  Ring's  Bench, 
men  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very 
Ihr  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of 
the  rnXm,  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to 
sooth  the  wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  or^ 
dering  the  recognisances  to  be  cancelled ;  and 
with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to 
some  fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  themselves 
disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  al 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  £n^ 
land.{ 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  delibera« 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  King, 
when  he  requested  their  adrioe,  had,  perhaps, 
not  foreseen  that  his  words  would  be  construed 
into  an  invitation  to  scrutinise  every  part  of  the 
administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  toudn 
ing  matters  which  parliaments  have  generally 
thought  it  expedient  to  leare  entirely  to  the 
Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  pro- 
posed that  a  Committee,  chosen  partiy  by  the 
Lords  and  partiy  by  the  Commons,  should  be 
authorised  to  inquire  in  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally 
apprehended  tiiat  such  a  Committee  would  be* 
come  a  second  and  more  powerftil  Privy  Conn* 
oil,  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  therefore 
rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  Oa 
this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  voted  In  the  majority.  A  protest 
was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  WIdgs  and  the  bitter* 
est  Tories  in  the  whole  peerage. | 

The  Houses  inquired,  Shch  for  itself,  into  the 
causes  of  the  public  calamitiss.  The  Commone 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Grand  Committee  to 
consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  King. 
Prom  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragm Aits  which 
have  come  down  to  ns  It  ssems  that,  in  thia 
Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days, 
the  debates  vrandered  over  a  vast  space.  One 
member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  highway 
robbery :  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that 
two  or  three  gentiemen  should  bs  deputed  to 
vrait  on  Her  Migesty  and  try  to  make  mattera 
up.    A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the 


•  NardMua  Lattrdr*  DiMy,  JsasMy  sad  F^briMvy; 
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Jaaobitet  ia  tbe  preceding  8[^rlii|(.  It  ifM  no- 
torious, ho  said,  that  pro|mrfttioD8  had  boon 
made  for  »  rising,  ond  that  arms  and  horsos  bad 
boen  eoUoetod ;  yetnot  a  singlo  traitor  had  boon 
brought  to  justioo.* 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  soa  ftar- 
ntshed  maUor  for  eeToral  earnest  debates.  Many 
members  eomplained  of  the  preference  gtTOn  to 
aliens  over  EngUahmen.  The  whole  Iwttle  of 
flteinkirk  was  fought  over  again ;  and  serere  ro- 
flections  were  thrown  on  Solmes.  "  Let  English 
soldiers  be  commanded  by  none  l^nt  English 
generals,'*  was  the  almost  uniTorsal  cry.  Sey- 
mour, who  had  onoe  been  distinguished  by  his 
hatred  of  tbe  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had 
been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered 
Lis  opinions,  asked  wbere  English  generals  were 
to  be  found.  ''  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as 
foreigners:  but  we  have  no  choice.  Meo  are 
not  bom  generals :  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  Tory 
valuable  captain  or  mi^or,  and  not  be  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experi- 
•aee  will  form  great  commanders.  Vety  few 
of  our  countrymen  have  that  experience ;  and 
therefore  we  must  for  the  present  employ  stran* 
gers."  Lowtber  followed  on  the  same  side. 
**  We  have  had  a  long  peace ;  and  the  conse- 
qnence  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  officers  fit  for  high  oommands.  The  parks 
and  tbe  oamp  at  Hounslow  were  very  poor 
military  schools,  wben  compared  with  the  fields 
of  battle  and  the  lineis  of  oontravallation  in 
which  the  great  commanders  of  the  continental 
nations  have  learned  their  art."  In  reply  to 
these  arguments  an  orator  on  the  other  side 
was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the 
French  service,  would  be  made  Marshals.  Four 
or  five  colonels  who  had  been  at  Steinkirk  took 
part  in  tho  debate.  It  was  said  of  them  that 
they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech  as  they 
had  shown  courage  in  action;  and,  from  the 
very  imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to 
ns,  the  compliment  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
deserved. They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry 
against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  of  the 
foreign  officers  generally,  and  did  full  Justice  to 
the  valour  and  eeaduct  with  which  Auverquer* 
que  had  reecued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mao> 
kay*s  division  ftrom  what  seemed  certain  de- 
stmotion.  But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not  a  word 
was  said.  His  severity,  his  haughty  manner*, 
and,  above  all,  the  indifi^erence  with  which  he 
had  looked  on  while  the  English,  borne  down 
bj  overwhelming  numbers,  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  French  household  troops,  had 
made  him  so  odious  that  many  members  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that 
he  might  be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might 
be  filled  by  Taimash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of 
Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  officer  in  the  army.  But  Talmash's  friends 
judiciously  interfered.  *<  I  have,"  said  one  of 
them,  <*  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman ;  and 
I  implore  you  not  to  do  him  an  ii^ttry  under 
the  notion  of  doing  htm  a  kindness.  Consider 
that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peciiliarly  the 
King's' prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers 
out  and  putting  officers  in."    The  debate  ended 
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without  My  vott  eC  censure  on  Solmes.  Bot  • 
hope  was  expressed,  in  language  not  very  par- 
liamentary, that' what  had  been  said  in  the 
Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and 
that  His  Majesty  would  not  disregard  tbe  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  repreeentatiyes  of  his  people. t 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
the  naval  administration,  and  very  soon  came  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  on  that  sol^ect.  Thst 
there  had  been  mismanagement  somewhere  wsi 
but  too  evident  It  was  hardly  possible  ts 
acquit  both  Bussell  and  Nottingham ;  and  «ack 
House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The  Com- 
mons had,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  nosai- 
mously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bussed  for 
his  conduct  at  La  Hogue.  They  now,  ia  tbs 
Grand  Committee  of  Advioe,  took  into  inside- 
ration  the  miscarriages  which  had  followed  the 
battle.  A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worksd 
that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing. 
It  was  understood  however  to  imply  a  ceman 
on  Nottingham,  and  was  therefore  strongly 
opposed  by  his  friends.  On  the  diriaion  tht 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  Noes  s 
hundred  and  sixty-four.) 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed 
to  the  Lords.  He  told  his  story  with  ail  Um 
skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and  with  all  tks 
authority  which  belongs  to  unblomiahed  in- 
tegrity. He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  masi 
of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  Hoose  t» 
read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to  ham 
examined  the  papers  seriously  and  diligently. 
Tbe  result  of  the  examination  was  bj  no  meam 
favourable  to  Russell.  Yet  it  was  thought  un- 
just to  condemn  him  unheard ;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  derise  any  way  in  which  their  Lordshi|is 
could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send 
the  papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  mee- 
sage  which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  agiuost  the 
Admiral  whioh  he  ought  to  be  oalJed  mpon  to 
answer.  With  the  papemwere  aent  an  nbatimet 
of  the  contents.  { 

The  meesage  was  not  veiy  respeotfnlly  re- 
ceived. BusseU  had,  at  that  moment,  a  pope- 
lari^  which  he  little  deserved,  but  which  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  that  the 
publio  knew  nothing  of  his  treaeona,  and  knew 
that  he  was  the  only  liring  £ngliahnkaa  who  had 
won  a  great  battle.  The  abetraot  of  thn  papers 
was  read  by  tbe  derh.  Russell  then  spoke 
with  great  applause;  and  his  friends  pressed 
for  an  Immediate  decision.  6ir  Christopher 
Mnsgrave  very  just^  observed  that  it  waa  im- 
possible to  pronounce  judgment  on  suok  a  pile 
of  despatches  without  perusing  them :  bat  this 
olijectioa  waa  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded 
the  acoused  member  as  one  of  themeolvea:  ma^ 
of  the  Tories  were  dazsled  by  the  splendour  ef 
his  rfksent  victwy';  and  neithee  Whigs  nor 
Torite  were  disposed  to  show  any  doforenoe  for 
the  authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without 
reading  the  papersb  passed  an  unanimooa  reso- 
lution expressii^  warm  approbation  of  RnsseU's 
whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the  atmcmhly 
was  such  that  some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that 
they  might  now  venture  to  propose  n  vote  ef 
censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  ^t  tim 
attempt  failed.    "I  am  rea^y,"  said  Lowthe% 
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"•mad  k«  doiibtt«89  expTMsod  wliat  many  feU» 
~"I  am  readj  to  support  any  motioa  tl^at 
maj  do  hoaoar  to  the  Admiral :  but  I  cannot 
ioin  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 
For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  Majesties  hare  no 
more  zealous,  labo^ons  or  faithful  serrant  than 
my  Lord  Nottingham."  Finch  exerted  all  his 
mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother^ 
and  eontriTed,  without  direcUy  opposing  him- 
self to  the  preyailing  sentiment,  to  insinuate 
that  Russeirs  conduct  had  not  been  faultless. 
The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not 
pressed.  The  Tote  which  pronounced  Russell's 
conduct  to  have  been  descrying  of  all  praise  was 
communicated  to  the  Lords;  and  tne  papers 
which  they  had  sent  down  were  very  uncere- 
moniously returned.*  The  Lords,  much  of- 
fended, demanded  a  free  conference.  It  was 
granted ;  and  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses 
met  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester,  in 
the  name  of  bis  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Ad* 
miral  had  been  declared  faultless.  To  this 
appeal  the  gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  answered  only  that  they  had 
not  been  authorixed  to  give  any  explanation, 
but  they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent 
them  what  had  been  said.f 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  members  had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill 
humour  which  they  had  brought  up  wich  them 
from  their  country  seats  by  the  simple  process 
of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that  those 
arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the 
great  masters  were  emploved  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  votes  which  would  have  seriously  em- 
barrassed the  government,  but  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  few  noisy  pretenders  to 
patriotism  may  have  been  quieted  with  bags  of 
guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
House  generally  was  influenced  in  this  manner.. 
Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  such  assemblies 
knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter  on 
long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  re- 
sentment, if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposi- 
tion, cools  fost.  In  a  short  time  everybody  was 
fck  of  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  de- 
atas  had  been  tedious  and  desultory.  The  reso- 
iiitions  which  had  been  carried  were  for  the 
most  part  merely  childish.  The  King  was  ta  be 
humbly  advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and 
integrity.  He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to 
employ  men  who  would  stand  by  him  against 
James.  The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied 
out  by  long  discussions  ending  in  the  pompous 
promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the 
explosion  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called 
the  attention  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Ordinance  department,  and  moved 
that  the  King  should  be  humbly  advised  to  die* 
miss  them.  The  motion  was  received  with  dis- 
dainful mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
military  men  especially  were  loud  in  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt.  **  Do  we  seriously  think 
of  going  to  the  King  and  telling  him  tha^as  be 
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hat  condMoended  to  aak  cwt  advloe  at  this  m^ 
mentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a 
Dutch  storekeeper  oat  of  the  Tower  ?  Really, 
if  we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to 
carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to 
our  dinners."  The  members  generally  wero  of 
the  same  mind.  The  ohairman  was  voted  oal 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask  leava 
to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  oeased  to 
exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  bad  passed 
were  formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of 
them  was  rfjected :  the  others  were  suffered  to 
drop ;  and  the  Commons,  after  considering  dur- 
ing several  weeks  what  advice  they  should  give 
to  the  King,  onded  by  giving  him  no  advice  a> 
aU/'t 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different  From 
many  oiroumstaaces  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  place  where  the  Dutoh  wero,  at  this  time,  so 
much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The  disliko 
with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  olaat 
regarded  the  King's  foreign  friends  was  merely 
national.  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  Bng- 
liah  nobleman  regarded  them  was  personal* 
They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty.  They 
intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favooiv 
The  preference  gften  to  them  wounded  him 
both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  His 
chance  of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller  sines 
they  bad  become  bis  competitors.  He  might 
have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but  for  Auver- 
querque,  Master  of  the  Robes  bat  for  Zalesteia, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentinok.{  The  iU 
humour  of  the  aristoeraoy  was  inflamed  by 
Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  the 
character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing 
up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that 
a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to 
gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  deiermined  to 
preeent  an  address  requesting  William  not  to 
place  his  troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign 
general.  They  took  up  very  seriously  that 
question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  laoghter,  and  solemnly  counselled  their 
Sovereign  not  to  employ  foroigaers  in  his  maga* 
sines.  At  Marlborough's  suggestion  they  urged 
the  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  Knglish 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest 
general  in  the  asrvioe  of  the  States  General.  It 
was,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  commission 
from  His  Majesty  should  ever  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  who  held  a  similar  .commission  from 
a  repablic.  To  tliis  adrice,  evidently  dictated 
by  an  ignoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  William, 
who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the 
Upper  House  which  were  not  backed  by  the 
Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  expeoted, 
a  very  short  and  dry  answer.  H 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  way 
was  pending,  the  Commons  resumed  the  con 
sideration  <?  an  important  Butject  which  had 
occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in. 
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both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somen,  now  Attorney 
QoBeml,  strongly  reoommondod  delftj.  That 
ihe  Iftw,  M  H  stood,  wm  open  to  grare  O^oo- 
tioBS,  was  not  denied:  but  it  was  oonteoded 
that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that  mo- 
ment, prodaoe  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody 
would  assert  that,  under  the  existhig  goYem- 
ment,  the  Utos  of  innocent  snbjeots  were  fn 
any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  the  go- 
▼emment  itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it 
the  part  of  wise  men  to  Inorease  the  perils  of 
that  which  was  already  in  serious  peril  for  tho 
purpose  of  giring  new  seourity  to  that  which 
was  already  perfectly  secure?  Those  who  held 
this  language  were  twitted  with  their  incon- 
■Istency,  and  asked  why  they  had  not  Tentured 
to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  preceding  session. 
They  answered  Tory  plausibly  that  the  oTonts 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had 
taught  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were 
capable  of  learning.  The  country  had  been 
threatened  at  once  with  iuYasion  and  fnsur* 
rection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  Joining  the 
French,  and  had  collected  itrms,  ammunition 
and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  though  there 
was  abundant  moral  oridenoe  against  these 
enemies  of  their  oountry,  It  had  not  been  possl- 
bio  to  And  legal  eridence  against  a  single  one 
of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theoiy, 
be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past, 
been  grossly  abused.  But  a  statesman  who 
troubled  himsslf  less  about  theory  than  about 
practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about 
the  time  present,  would  pronotmoe  that  law  not 
too  stringent  but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the 
commonwealth  remained  In  extreme  jeopardy, 
reftise  to  consent  to  any  fhrther  relaxation. 
In  spHe  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  prin- 
eiple  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  ono  hundred 
and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  But  in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and 
oarried  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure  should 
not  come  into  operation  till  after  tho  end  of 
the  war  with  France.  When  tho  report  was 
brought  up  the  house  divided  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  Totes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
Mil  was  conseausntly  suffered  to  <frop.*  Had 
It  gone  up  to  tiie  Peers  it  would  In  all  probt^ 
bllTty  have  been  lost  after  causing  another 
quarrel  between  the  Houses.  For  the  Peers 
were  Ailly  determined  that  no  such  bill  should 
pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's 
Court;  and  a  clause  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court  would  hav^e 
been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  fhvour  with 
the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session 
an  event  took  plaoe  which  proved  that  the  great 
were  only  too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it 
stood,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  an  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  Sng^ 
Ush  stage  tho  most  graoeAil  was  William 
Moantford.  He  had  every  physical  qualifloa- 
tion  for  bis  calling,  a  noble  figure,  a  handsome 
Csoe,  a  melodious  voice.    It  was  not  easy  to  say 
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whether  he  succeeded  better  In  heroie  or  hi 
ludicrous  parts.  He  was  ^owed  to  be  both 
the  best  Alexander  and  the  best  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  Queen  Mary, 
whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but  who 
had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what  was 
excellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  was 
a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  os 
one  comedy  which  is  not  contemptible,  f 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was 
Anne  Hraeej^rdle.    There  were  on  the  stags 
many  women  of  more  faultless  beau^,  but  none 
whose  features  and  deportment  had  such  power 
to  fascinate  the  senses  and  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  sight  of  her  bjright  black  eyes  and  of  her 
rich  brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put  the  most  tnr- 
bulent  audience  into  good  humour.    It  was  s»d 
of  her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as 
many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators.    Tet 
no  lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rank, 
had  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his  mistress.    Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  tho  parts  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing,   and   with  the 
epilogues  which  it  was  her  especial  business  to 
recite,  win  not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any 
extraordinary  measure  of  virtue  or  of  delica^. 
She  seams  to  have  been  a  cold,  rain  and  in- 
terested  coquette,   who    perfectly  understood 
how  much  the  influence  of  her  charms  was  in- 
creased by  the  fame  of  a  severity  which  etmX 
her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with 
a  succession  of  admirers  in  the  just  confidence 
that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle  in  thea 
would  thaw  her  own  icc^    Among  those  who 
pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profli- 
gate captain  in  the  army  named  HilL     With 
Hill  was  closely  bound  in  a  league  of  debaucheiy 
and  violence  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  lifb  was  one  long  revel  and 
brawl.     Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  brunette 
was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  rejeoted  for  a  more  favoured  rival,  and  that 
this  rival  w^  the  brilliant  Mountford.    The 
Jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern 
that  he  would  stab  the  viUain.     *«  And  I,"  said 
Mohun,  "  win  stand  by  my  friend."     From  ths 
tarem  the  pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whoes 
serrices    HiU   had   secured,   to    Drary    Lute 
where  the  lady  resided.    Thoy  lay  some  time 
in  wait  for  her.    As  soon  as  she  appeared  ia 
the  street  she  was  seised  and  hurried  to  a 
ooabh.    She  screamed  for  help :  her  mother 
dung  found  her:    the  whole  neighbourhood 
rose;  and  she  was  rescued.    Hill  and  Mohaa 
went  away  vowine  vengeanoe.    They  swaggered 
sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the 
streets  near  Mountford's  dwelling.     The  watch 
requested  them  to  put  up  their  weapons.    But 
whefi  the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a 
peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  lum  if  they 
durst,  they  let  him  pass.    So  strong  was  pri- 
vilege then ;  and  so  weak  was  law.    Messengers 
were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger: 
but  unhappily  they  missed  him.    He  came.    A 
short  altercation  took  place  between  him  and 
Mohun ;  and,  whfle  they  were  wrangling,  Hffl 
ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body, 
andfied. 

The  grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  oonsiatiBg  of 
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gentkmen  of  note,  foimd  a  bill  of  murder 
•gamst  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill  escaped.  Mohun 
was  taken.  Hla  mother  threw  herself  at  Wil- 
liam's feet,  but  in  vain.  '*  It  was  a  cruel  act," 
said  the  King:  "I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law." 
The  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward )  and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be 
sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being 
judged  b/  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage. 
There  was  then  no  lawyer  in/  the  Upper  House* 
It  tlierefore  became  necessary,  for  the  first  time 
Binee  Bnokhurst  had  pronounced  sentence  on 
£.<'sex  and  Southampton^  that  a  peer  who  bad 
iiriver  made  jurispmdence  his  special  study 
fbould  preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caev- 
iiMirchen,  who,  as  Lord  Fresideat,  took  prece- 
dence of  all  the  nobtUty,  was  appointed  Lord 
Hi(;h  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings has  come  down  to  Ufl»  No  person,  who 
ciM-ef^Uy  examines  that  report,  and  attends  to 
the  opinion  unanimously  ^ven  by  the  JudgM 
in  answer  to  a  question  which  Kottingham 
drew  up,  and  in  which  the  fitcts  brought  out 
by  the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness, 
can  doubt  that  the  orinM  of  murder  was  fully 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  King  who  was  present  during 
the  Mai ;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been 
tried  by  Helt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  would  have  bee^  returned.  The  Peers, 
however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  ac- 
quitted tiieir  accused  brother.  One  great  noble- 
man was  80  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  "  After 
all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player;  and  players 
are  rogues."  All  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffee- 
house orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of  the 
poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great 
Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fair  thing  about 
the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  gaUeriea 
Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant  in  which 
men  of  all  shades  oi  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories, 
Conjurers,  condemn  the  partUJity  of  the  tri- 
bunal. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that»  while 
the  memory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mino,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to 
l^ve  any  new  advautaga  to  aocused  peers.* 

The  Commona  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed 
the  consideration  of  another  highly  important 
matter,  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India. 
They  had,  towards  the  dose  of  the  preceding 
Boesion,  requested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  old 
Company  and  to  oonstitute  a  new  Company  on 
such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had 
promised  to  take  their  request  into  his  serious 
oonsiddration.  He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform 
them  that  it  waa  out  of  his  power  to  do  what 
they  had  asked.  He  had  referred  the  charter 
of  the  old  company  to  the  Judges,  atkd  the 
Judges  had  pronouneed  that,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tlut  charter,  the  old  Company  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  three  years'  notice, 
and  must  retain  during  those  three  years  the 
exclusive  pririlege  of  trading  to  the  Bast  Indies. 
He  added  thati  being  sincerely  desirous    to 
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gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself  unabW 
to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed 
out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company 
to  agree  to  a  compromise :  but  that  body  stood 
obstinately  en  its  extreme  rights ;  and  his  en-> 
deavours  had  been  frustrated,  f 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question. 
The  two  factions  which  divided  the  City  were 
instantly  on.  the  alert  The  debates  in  the 
House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  against 
the  old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Sati< 
rical  handbills  against  the  new  Company  were 
distributetl  in  the  lobby.  At  length,  ^er  much 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  addrese 
requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which 
the  Judges  had  ^uronounoed  necessary.  He 
promised  to  bear  the»B«bjeot  in  mind,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
With  this  answer  the  House  was  satisfied,  and 
the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till  the 
next  session.  { 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  oa  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  on  the  law  of  treason  and  oa  the 
trade  with  India,  occupied  mueh  time,  and  pio- 
dueed  no  important  result.  But  meaawhile  real 
business  wae  doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply 
and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means*  la  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed 
rapidly.  A  few  members  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw 
her  troths  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  by  sea^  and  to  keep  up  only  such 
an  army  as  mi^t  be  suffieient  to  repel  any  in- 
vader who  might  elude  the  vigilance  ef  her 
fleets.  But  thie  doctrine,  which  speedily  be- 
came and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  was  aeyet  pro- 
fessed only  bv  a  small  minori^  which  did  net 
venture  to  call  for  a  division.) 

In  the  Committee  of  Wilys  and  BCeans,  it  was 
determined  that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  year  should  be  defVsjr^d  by  means  of  an  im- 
post, which,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new 
in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  setemteenth  eentuiy,  oar  Parliaments 
had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  neoessitiet 
of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies*, 
A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed 
estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  sul^eot 
of  taxation,  and  waa  assessed  nomiaally  at  towt 
shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment 
was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did 
not  rise  in.  proportion  to  the  rise  ia  the  value  of 
land  or  to  the  iaU  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,,  but  went  oa  constaaUy  sinking, 
till  at  leoKth  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  two- 
pence in  the  pound.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  amiilion 
and  a  half:  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  UtUe 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  i| 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised 
a  more  efficient  mode  of  taking  estates.  The 
sum  wjiich  was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.    It  wee 
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ihfsk  dietrilmted  among  the  eotmtles  in  propor- 1 
tion  to  their  sapposed  irealth,  and  was  levied 
within  each  eoantj  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  asseMiHents  in  the  time  of  the 
Common  wealth  varied  from  Chirty>five  thousand 
pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed 
for  a  time  inclined  to  revert,  In  finance  as  in 
other  things,  to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsidies 
were  once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  system 
was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system. 
The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundheads ;  and, 
during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occa* 
slonally  met  by  assessments  resembling  the  as- 
sessmeuts  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  th* 
Revolution,  the  war  with  France  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  annually  to  this  abund- 
ant source  of  revenue.  In  1 089,  in  1690  and 
In  1091,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 
At  length  in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw 
•upplies  from  real  property  more  largely  than 
aver.  The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and 
more  accurate  valuation  of  estates  should  be 
made  ov«r  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the 
rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate  should  be 
paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  qf  the  existing  land  tax. 
The  valuation  made  in  1692  has  remained  unal- 
tered down  to  our  own  time.  According  to  that 
raluation,  ona  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  In  round  num- 
bers, to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and 
fix  years,  a  land  tax  bill  was  annually  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  passed, 
though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of 
war,  four  shillings  In  the  pound.  In  time  of 
peace,  befbre  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third, 
only  two  or  three  shillings  were  usually  granted; 
and,  during  a  short  pi^  of  the  prudent  and 
gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the  govern- 
ment asked  for  only  one  shillling.  But,  after 
tiie  disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the 
•word  against  her  American  colonies,  the^  rate 
was  never  less  than  four  shillings.  At  length. 
In  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself 
from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every 
•pring.  The  land  tax  at  four  shilHnn  in  the 
pound,  WIS  made  permanent ;  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it 
A  great  part  has  been  redeemed ;  and  at  present 
Uttle  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinai7  reve- 
nue required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that 
Impost  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  reeourees  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1698,  at 
four  ihlHings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently 
brought  about  two  millions  into  the  Treasury. 
That  sum,  small  as  It  may  seem  to  a  generation 
which  has  expended  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ttlllions  Hi  twelve  months,  wat  tuch  as  had 
sever  before  been  raised  here  In  one  year  by 
direct  taxation*  It  sensed  Immense  both  to 
Englishmen  and  to  fbreignert.  Lewis,  who 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  ermel 
exactions   from    the   beggared   peasantry   of 
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France  the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  traiy 
and  the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  exUted 
in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  ^n  exclamation 
of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England  had,  from  dread  and  haired 
of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to  lay  oo 
themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commer- 
cial embarrassment,  k  burden  such  as  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  before  borne. 
•*  My  little  cousin  of  Orange,"  he  said,  *•  seems 
to  be  firm  in  the  saddle."  He  afterwards,  added; 
"No  matter;  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  win." 
This  however  was  a  consideration  from  which, 
if  he  had  been  well  informed  touching  the 
resources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  d^ 
rived  much  comfort  Kensington  was  ce^ 
tainly  a  mere  hovel  when  compared  to  his  ea* 
perb  Versailles.  The  display  of  Jewels,  plumes 
and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  which 
daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splen- 
dor which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  oor 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the 
condition  of  the  msjority  of  tht  people  of  £a< 
gland  was,  beyond  ixi  doubt,  such  as  the  nejo- 
rity  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  han 
envied.  In  truth  what  was  called  severe  die- 
tress  here  woiild  have  been  called  unexampled 
prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a 
quarrel  between  the  Houses.  The  Commou 
appointed  commissioners  to  make  the  assess- 
ment These  commissioners  were  the  prindpel 
gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in 
the  bill.  The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peersge. 
They  therefore  inserted  a  daase  providing  thst 
their  estates  should  be  valued  by  twenty  of 
their  own  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly 
r^ected  this  amendment,  and  demanded  sn 
Instant  conference.  After  some  delay,  which 
increased  the  ill  humour,  of  the  Commons,  the 
conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  retaraed 
to  the  Peers  with  a  very  concise  emd  haughty 
intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter 
laws  relating  to  money.  A  strong  party  among 
the  Lords  was  obstinate.  M nigra ve  spoke  st 
great  length  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they 
gave  way ,^ they  would  abdicate  that  anthori^ 
which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of  Englsnd 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarehy,  ssd 
that  they  would  have  nothing  left  of  their  cU 
greatness  except  their  coronets  and  ermines. 
Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  finest  tb&t 
he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  Burnet  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  Judge  of  speaking,  and  vai 
neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  sealous  for  thi 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  orator,  how- 
ever, though  he  charmed  his  hearers,  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  theta 
shrank  from  a  conflict  In  which  they  would  hats 
had  against  tiiem  the  Commons  united  as  one 
man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of  necessity, 
would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  peen 
rather  than  have  suffered  the  land  tax  bill  to 
be  lost  Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed, 
the  first  by  twen^-sevea,  the  second  by  twa^- 
OM  dissentients,  show  hew  obstinalely  maaf 
nobles  were  prepared  to  ccflleii^  at  all  basiidi 
for  the  dignity  of  thdr  caste.  Another  eoo- 
ras  held  I  am "^ 
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fbai  tiM  L<»i<di,  Air  the  sake  of  the  public  inte- 
'rest  waived  what  thej  mast  nevertheless 
assert  to  be  tbeir  clear  right,  and  would  not 
msist  on  their  amendment*  The  bill  psssed, 
and  was  followed  bj  bills  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  taxing  the  dividends 
of  Joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not 
equal  to  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  year 
]6d2  had  bequeathed  a  large  deficit  to  the  year 
1698 ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  charge 
for  1698  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1692.  More 
than  two  millions  had  been  voted  fbr  the  army 
and  ordnance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f 
Only  eight  yeers  before  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual 
eharge  of  government.  More  than  four  times 
that  sum  was  now  required.  Taxation,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  had  been  carried  to  an  un- 
precedented point ;  yet  the  income  of  the  state 
still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million. 
It  was  n^essary  to  devise  something.  Some- 
thing was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects 
are  felt  to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mys- 
terious in  the  expedient  to  which  the  govern- 
ment had  recourse.  It  was  an  expedient  fami- 
liar, during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of 
the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  fhil  to  occur 
to  any  English  statesuMn  who  compared  the 
void  in  the  Bxchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the 
WUiuey  market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Bestoration 
snd  the  Revolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Thousands  of  busy 
men  found  every  Christmas  tikat,  after  the  ex- 
penaea  of  the  year's  hous^-keeping  had  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus 
remained ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  em- 
ployed was  a  question  of  some  difllculty.  In 
•nr  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something 
anore  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  best  security 
tbat  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
#antury  a  lawyer,  a  phyrician,  a  retired  mer- 
ekant,  who  had  saved  some  thousands  and  who 
vished  to  plaoe  them  suMy  and  profitably,  was 
often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  gpierations 
••rlier,  a  man  who  had  aeenmulated  wealth  in 
•  profMtton  generally  purehased  real  property 
•r  lent  his  savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the 
•Mue ;  and  the  value  of  thoee  acres,  though  it 
bnd  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  in- 
ereased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which 
vas  seeking  for  employment.  Many  too  wished 
to  put  tiieir  money  where  they  eould  find  it  at 
an  hour's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some 
species  of  proper^  which  conld  be  more  readily 
transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist 
might  lend  on  bettomvy  or  on  personal  security: 
but,  if  ha  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  fbw  Joint 
■took  eoaspaniea,  aueng  whieU  tte  Bast  India 
Company  held  the  foremoat  plaoe :  bat  the  de- 
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I  mand  for  the  stock  of  such  companies  was  fhr 
greater  than  the  supply.  lodeed  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by 
persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing* 
their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security.  So 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of 
hoarding  was  common.  We  arijB  told  that  the 
father  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  Arom  busi- 
ness in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Revola. 
tlon,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a  strong 
box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  took  out  firom  time  to  time  what  was  re- 
quired for  household  expenses ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded 
by  private  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if 
brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  circulation.  But,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest 
writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden 
in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was 
that  a  crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and  ab- 
surd, honest  and  knavish,  employed  themselves 
in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of 
redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1688 
that  the  word  stocl^obber  was  first  heard  in 
London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a 
crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  confi- 
dently held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  im- 
mense gain,  sprang  into  existence:  the  In- 
surance Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the 
Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com- 
pany, the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum 
Company,  the  Bljthc  Coal  Company,  the  Sword- 
blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings 
for  all  the  parlours  ct  the  middle  class  and  for 
all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was 
a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore 
the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that 
they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  IMring  Company  which 
undertook  to  bring  up  precious  effects  from 
shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  announced  that 
it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderAil  machines  re- 
sembling complete  suits  of  armour.  In  Aront  of 
the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a 
cyclop ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole 
process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the 
show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and  were  de- 
lighted by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  panoply 
descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  with 
old  iron  and  ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Green- 
land Fishing  Company  which  could  not  fail  to 
drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  bosses  out 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning 
Company  which  promised  to  ftarnish  leather 
superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought  from 
Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society  which 
undertook  the  office  of  giving  gentlemen  a 
liberal  education  on-  low  terms,  and  which 
assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royid 
Aeademiea  Company.  In  a  pompons  advertise- 
to  altar  tbaaaoontortazatloB  laU  on  Umoi  bytlM  bfllaa 
It  oaoM  vp  to  thfWL.  Thvf  coIt  d«iiMnd««  tbat  Uiatar 
■hottld  be  Taloed.  not  by  the  ordHoary  r ' 
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Tnent  it  wns  announced  that  the  directors  of  the 
Ko>al  Acudemies  Company  had  engaged  the 
TivMt  in  as  torn  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
yfvra  about  to  i»^ue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at 
twenty  shiUlRgs  each.  There  was  to  be  a 
]tittery :  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  tA  drawn ; 
imd  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prises  were  to 
he  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Frencbr  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry.  Japanning,  fortifica- 
tion, bookkeeping  and  the  art  of  playing  the  tha> 
orbo.  Some  of  these  eompanies  took  large 
mansions  and  printed  their  adTertiseuents  in 
gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious,  were 
content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee^hooaea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  fizehanga. 
Jonathan's  and  Oarraway's  were  in  a  constaat 
ferment  with  brokers,  buyers,  sellers,  meetings 
of  directors,  meetingt  of  proprietors^  Time 
bargains  soon  .oame  into  fisshion.  Extensive 
combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous 
fables  were  eirculated,  for  the  puvpose  of 
raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Oar 
country  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those  |^be- 
nomena  with  which  a  long  esperienoe  has  made 
us  familiar.  A  mania  of  which  the  ar^mptoms 
were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
mania  of  1725,  of  the  mania  of  1826,  of  the 
mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public  mind.  An 
impatience  to  he  rieh«  a  contempt  for  those 
slow  but  sure  gains  trhioh  are  the  proper  re- 
ward of  industry,  patience  and  thrift,  spread 
through  society.  The  spirit  of  the  eeggiag 
dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  posseesion  of  the 
pare  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades, 
Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much  easier  and 
much  more  lucratiTe  to  put  forth  a  lying  pro- 
spectus annouaoiog  a  new  stock,  to  persuade 
ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  eoald  not 
fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounids  of  this  imaginary  wealth 
ibr  ten  thousand  solid  guineas,  than  to  load  a 
•hip  with  a  well  chosen  oaigo  for  Virginia  or 
the  Levant  Eveij  day  some  new  bubble  was 
puffed  into  ezistenoe,  rose  buoyant,  shoitte 
bright,  burst,  and  waa  forgotten** 

The  new  form  which  eovetousness  had  tdken 
furnished  the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an 
ezeellent  subject;  nor  was  that  sul^eet  the  less 
welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  most  suooessful  of  the  new  raee 
of  ffamesters  were  men  in  sad'^ooloured  clothes 
and  lank  hair,  men  who  oalled  cards  the  Devil's 
books,  men  who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal 
to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  backgammon 
board.  It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell 
that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  of  these  specu- 
lators was,  for  the  fint  time,  exposed  to  public 
ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692^  just  be- 
fore his  fltodsiobbers  came  on  the  stage ;  and 
the  epilogue  was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  Tne  best  scene  is  that  in  which 
fbur  or  five  stem  Konconformists^  clad  in  the 
full  Puritan  costume,  after  discussing  the  pros- 
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peets  of  the  Mousetntp  Compeny  sad  tbe  fUtt- 
killing  Company,  examine  the  ^estion  whether 
the  godly  may  lawfolly  hold  stech  in  a  OoMpany 
for  bringing  over  Chinese  repe-daneers.  "Gob- 
siderable  men  have  shares,**  says  one  eoslen 
person  in  cropped  hair  atid  bands;  *'h«t  Terily 
I  question  whether  it  be  lawfU  or  not."  Then 
doubts  are  removed  by  *  stout  M  Reasdbcad 
oolonel  who  had  £eught  at  Marstoa  Moor,  ni 
who  reminds  his  weaker  brother  that  the  Misis 
need  not  themselves  see  the  repe-daaoitig,  m^ 
that,  in  all  peobability,  there  vriU  be  no  rop^* 
daneing  to  see*  **  The  thing,"  he  says,  *•  it  lite 
to  take;  (be  ahares  will  esU  vreU :  aad  then  n 
shall  not  eare  whether  the  daaeers  eomeorer  or 
no. "  It  i»  important  to  obeerve  that  this  somt 
was  exhibited  and  applan^ed  before  one  fkrtb* 
ing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  eontrMted. 
So  OMnfonned  were  the  numerous  wntan  who, 
at  a  later  period,  ascribed  to  the  natieaaliMit 
the  existence  of  stoelgobbing  aad  of  aU  te  im- 
moralities  oonneeted  with  etoekjobbiBg.  Tbi 
truth  is  that  soeiety  had,  in  the  natural  eevN 
of  its  growth,  reached  a  pmnt  at  whieh  it  wai 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  stocl^ohbiog 
whether  there  wefe  a  nadenal  debt  or  net»  md 
inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a  loag  ui 
costly  WAT,  there  shoiUd  be  a  Batioaal  debt 

Howindeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  ilioiid 
not  have  been  contracted,  when  one  party  mi 
impelled  by  the  atrongsst  motives  to  benov, 
and  another  wae  implied  by  eqnaUy  stnsg 
motives  to  lend!  A  moment  had  arrived  H 
which  the  government  Ibund  it  impeesihk,  vitih 
out  ezoiting  the  most  formidable  dieeootenit, 
to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  neeeimiy  M 
defend  the  liberty  and  inde^ndenee  of  the  ae« 
tion;  und,  at  that  very  moment^  nwmemvt  flip'' 
talists  were  looking  round  them  in  veis  fN 
some  good  mode  of  lAyesting  tlbsir  savia^  v4 
for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  th«r 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  laviskong  it  on  sbsod 
prqjects.  Rtohee  sufficient  t>o  eqmfi  a  asff 
which  would  sweep  the  Qerman  Oeeea  end  tbs 
Atlantic  of  the  French  privataera,  riches  snfi* 
dent  to  maintain  an  army  whieh  might  rstakt 
Namur  and  avenge  the  dieaeter  of  Stnnkirk» 
were  lying  idl^  or  were  passing  awej  itam  tbt 
owners  infe  the  hands  oif  sliavpera.  A  stsM- 
man  might  well  think  that  some  pari  of  Ui* 
wealth  whidk  was  daily  buried  or  sqnsadtrel 
might,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  Stater  be  attracted  iato  tbc 
Treasury.  Why  meet  the  estrmordinaiycbsigs 
of  %  year  of  war  by  seising  the  ebairs^  tbetsbki, 
the  beds  ol  hardworking  finniUea,  by  oo^ 
ling  one  eouotiy  gentleman  to  e«t  down  htf 
treee  before  they  were  ready  fior  the  sxe,  iso< 
ther  to  let  the  ootlages  on  his  land  £sU  to  roio, 
a  third  to  take  aaray  his  hepeM  sea  ftresi  tht 
TTniversity,  when  Change  AUej  was  ewsAjs^ 
with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  money  and  who  were  preeslng  everybodj 
to  borrow  it! 

It  was  ofteA  sMsvted  at*  l^tor  psried  \f 
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Tories,  who  hated  the  nfttionttl  debt  most  of 
all  things,  and  who  hated  Bamet  most  of  all 
men,  that  Bornet  was  the  person  who  first  ad- 
vised the  goyemment  to  contract  a  national 
debt.  Bat  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trust- 
worthy evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  the  Bishop's  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the 
least  likely  to  conceal  the  £Rct  that  an  impot^ 
tant  fiscal  revolntion  had  been  his  work.  Kor 
was  the  Board  of  Treasnry  at  that  time  one 
whi/bh  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  re- 
gard, the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board 
sate  Oodolphin  the  most  prudent  and  experi- 
enced, and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  in- 
ventive of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent 
men  could  be  ignorant  that  it  had  long  been 
the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states  to  spread 
over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation 
which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war. 
In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  many 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which 
began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
the  Batavlan  federation,  had  told  his  country- 
men that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by 
the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about 
fire  millions  sterling,  for  which  Interest  at  four 
per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that 
when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the 
public  credited  received  his  mofiey  with  tears, 
WQll  knowing  that  he  could  find  no  other  invest- 
ment equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the 
example  both  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies, 
but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous  and 
exhausting  straggle  against  Lewis  should  have 
been  drawing  to  a  close  before  she  resorted  to 
an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  1692  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Ways' and  Means.  Somers  took  the  chair.  Mon- 
tague proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan : 
the  proposition  was  approved ;  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discussed  and 
modified;  but  the  principle  appeaig  to  have 
been  popular  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed 
men  were  glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
inresting  what  they  bad  hoarded.  The  landed 
men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of  taxation,  were 
ready  to  consent  to  anything  for  the  sake  of 
present  ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide 
the  House.  On  the  twentieth  of  January  the 
bin  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Somers,  and  i>assed  by  them  without 
any  amendment* 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  im- 
posed on  beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer  separate  from 
all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form  a  fhnd  on 
the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to  be  raised 
by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped 
off,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among 
the  survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was 
reduced  to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell 
in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
fkr  advanced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
extinguished.    The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
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ten  per  cent  till  the  year  1700,  and  after  that 
year  seven  per  cent  The  advantages  ofiiired  to 
the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem 
great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  wai 
not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a  counter- 
revolution; and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there 
were  a  counter-revolution,  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and 
principal. 

Such  WAS  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has 
since  become  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  per- 
plexed the  sagacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of 
statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  stage  in 
the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up 
the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  banlcruptcy 
and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went 
on  growing ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by 
th<>  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fktty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not 
merely  by  the  riide  multitude,  not  merely  by 
foxhuntmg  squires  and  coffee-hquse  orators,  but 
by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incum- 
brance which  would  permanently  cripple  the 
body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished: 
wealth  increased :  the  nation  became  richer  and 
richer.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  millions. 
Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pronounced 
that  now,  at  all 'events,  our  case  was  desperate. 
Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs 
which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  con- 
cealed, ought  to  have  satisfied  observant  and 
reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions 
was  lees  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been 
to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Oxford. 
Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and,  under  the 
energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the 
first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the 
first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over,  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  fieital  day  had  now  really 
arrived.  The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or 
speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general 
delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political 
economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  mad- 
ness had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not 
gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 
It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the 
road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy 
Land :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the 
national  debt  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk 
about  the  road :  we  had  done  with  the  road :  we 
had  reached  the  goal :  all  was  over :  all  the 
revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west 
of  Reading  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria 
than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miUions.f  And  yet  this  great 
philosopher — for  such  he  was — had  only  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all 
around  him,  cities  increasing,  cultivation  ex- 


t  See  a  v«ry  ramarkabla  note  in  Hnme't  Hl^rv  of  Sac 
land,  Appendix  IIL  '         * 
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tending,  marts  ioo  small  for  the  crowd  of  bayevB 
and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the 
shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief  inland 
seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets 
better  lighted,  houses  better  inmished,  richer 
wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter 
oarrlages  rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He  had, 
indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his 
boyhood  with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age. 
His  prediction  remains  to  posterity,  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  the  weakness  from  -^rhlch  the 
itrongeet  minds  are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith 
saw  a  little  and  but  a  little  turther.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  nnder 
it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could  hava  foreseen. 
But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so 
hazardous  an  experiment.  The  Hmit  had  been 
reached.  Even  a  small  increaae  might  be  fatal.* 
Not  lees  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George 
OreayiUe,  a  minister  aminently  diligent  and 
practical,  took  of  our  financial  situation.  The 
nation  must,  he  oonceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion 
of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  American  colo* 
Hies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load 
on  the  American  colonies  produced  another 
war.  That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hun- 
dred millions  of  debt,  and  Without  the  colonies 
whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispen- 
sable. Again  England  was  given  over;  and 
again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming 
stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the 
diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians. 
As  she  had  been  visibly  more  prosperous  with 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  than 
with  a  d^t  of  fifty  nuUions,  00  she  was  visibly 
more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions.  Soon  however  the  wars 
which  sprang  from  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
which  iix  exceeded  -in  cost  any  that  the  world 
had  ever  leen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  cre- 
dit to  the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again 
at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  miUions.  If  the  moat  enlight- 
ened man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815, 
the  interest  on  eight  hundred  millions  would  be 
duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have 
been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  government  would  be  in  possession  of 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
ttatus.  It  was  in  tru<&  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous 
debt ;  imd  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry 
of  despair  should  have  been  louder  than  ever. 
But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  ex- 
haustion, England  recovered  herself.  Yet,  like 
Addison's  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to 
whimper  that  he  was  dyi^  of  consumption 
till  he  became  so  &t  that  he  was  shamed  into 
silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was 
sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself 
by  tokens  which  made  her  complaints  ridicu- 
lous. The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not 
only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations, 
but,  while  meeting  those  obligations,  grew 
richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could 
almost  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  coun- 
ty, we  saw  wastes  recently  turned  into  gardens : 
in  every  city,  we  saw  now  streets,  and  squares, 


*  W«dfh  of  Vatioiis,  book  v.  ohap.  Ui. 


and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  mot«  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water :  in  the  auborbs  of  every 
great  seat  of  industry,,  we  saw  viUaa  multiply- 
ing fiist,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little  pa- 
radise of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  po- 
liticians were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  wei^it  of  the 
public  burdens,  the  first  journey  was  performed 
by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  was  in- 
tersected by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the 
whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  American  wot  was,  in  a  few  years,  vo- 
luntarily expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  via- 
ducts;  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations, 
engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almoat  con- 
stantly becoming  lighter  and  lighter :  yet  stSl 
the  Exchequer  was  frill.  It  may  be  now  affirm- 
ed without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it 
as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eigtit  hundred 
millions  as  our  aaeestors  found  it,  a  eenturf 
ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eigh^  milliona. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  mvat  hatt 
been  soma  great  fidlaey  in  the  notkms  of  tb<»« 
who  uttered  and  of  those  who  believed  that  long 
succession  of  confident  predictions,  so  ngnallj 
falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indiafitftabli 
facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office 
rath^  of  the  political  economist  than  of  ths 
hiatorian.  Here  it  ia  sufficient  to  say  ^lat  Ihe 
prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delnnen. 
They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  si 
exact  aBalogy*between  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the 
case  of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of 
itself;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless 
mistakes  about  the  efiect  of  the  system  of  frmd- 
ing.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  aerioas 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They 
made  no  allowance  for  the  efiect  produced  bj 
the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimcstsi 
science^  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  eveiy 
man  to  get  on  in  life.  They  saw  that  the  debt 
grew ;  and  they  forgot  tiiat  other  things  grew  si 
well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing 
that  England  may,  in  the  twentieth  oentory,  b« 
better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  hundred 
mlUioas  than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear 
her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  these 
who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink, 
first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  ondera 
debt  of  eigh^  miUions,  then  under  a  debt  of  s 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly 
under  a  debt  ot  eight  hundred  millions,  were 
beyond  all  doubt  under  a  twofold  mistake. 
They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  bur- 
den :  they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  br 
which  the  burden  was  to  be  borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  toucb- 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  system  of  frinding  faaf 
affected  the  interests  of  the  great  commonirealtb 
of  nations.  If  it  be  true  that  whatever  gives  to 
intelligence  an  advantage  over  brute  force  and 
to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishoneety  has  s 
tendency  to  promote  the  hippiness  and  viitts 
of  "OUT  race,  it  can  scafcely  be  denied  tfaait,  in  tlte 
largest  view,  the  effect  of  this  system  has  bees 
8al^tar7.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  de- 
pends on  two  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtsr 
to  pay  debts,  and  on  his  ioclinatioii  to  psy  tkSB. 
The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  ptepof* 
tioned  to  the  progress  idMl  that  8oelf^  hu 
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made  in  indwiirj,  in  coraiB«rG«,  and  ia  all  tbe 

nU  and  scienci^s  which  flourish  under  the  be- 
Uignant  iaflueoce  of  fireedom  and  of  equal  law. 
The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  in  which  that  society 
respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of 
the  strength  which  consists  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  in  number  of  fighting  men^  a  rude 
despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish 
fancies  and  headstrong  passions,  or  a  conven- 
tion of  socialists  which  proclaims  all  property 
to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  i^ofernment.  But  the 
■trength  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  capitalists,  such  a  despot,  such  a  convention, 
never  can  possess.  That  strength, — and  it  is  a 
fttrength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more 
than  one  great  conflict^— flies,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny 
and  anarchy,  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue, 
liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded 
debt  of  £ngland  was  passing,  with  general. ap- 
probation, through  the  regular  stages,  the  two 
bouses  discussed  for  the  first  time,  the  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  re- 
formers of  that  generation  was  merely  to  make 
the  representative  body  a  more  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  It 
seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that  the  constituent  body  mic^t4)ean  unfaithful 
interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is  true 
that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the 
oou&tituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  own 
days,  raised  an  irresistible  stonn  of  public  indig- 
nation, were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offen- 
sive in  the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had 
become  in  the  nineteenth.  Host  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not 
positively,  yet  relatively,  mach  more  important 
places  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than 
ia  the  reign  of  WiUimn  the  Fourth.  Of  the 
populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns, 
seaports  and  watering  places,  to  which  the  fran- 
chise was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth,  some  were,  in  Uie  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen 
or  fishermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some 
were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors 
abandoned  to  grouse.  With  the  exoeption  of 
Lieeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Ite volution,  a  single  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
£ven  then,  however,  ^here  was  no  want  of  start- 
ling anomalies.  Looe,  East  And  West,  which 
contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the 
wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes 
of  London,  returned  as  many  members  as  Lon- 
don.* Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the 
traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should 
find  robbers  lurking  there,  had  as  much  weight 
in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire.f 
Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties,  Clar- 
ondon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pol- 
lexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system. 
Tet  both  parties  were,  for  yery  different  reasons, 
wiwilling  to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the 
pr^udices  of  one  faction  and  by  the  interests  of 

♦  Wenley  was  ttrnek  witll  this  anomalv  In  1745.    See 
blaJoanud. 
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the  other.  Ifo&ing  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of 
destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  Jose 
than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our 
polity.  It  would  Thdeed  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  tliat  a  law  transferring  political  power 
from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would 
have  operated  in  1682  as  it  operated  in  1832. 
In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  waa  to  iucreaw 
the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1002  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of 
the  rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away 
in  1 832  from  small  boroughs,  more  than  htif 
were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns.  Bnt 
in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  which  had  not  already  as  many  mem* 
hers  as  it  conld,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim. 
Almost  all  therefore  that  was  taken  from  the 
small  boroughs  urost  have  been  given  to  the 
counties;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  to  depress 
the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  Prom 
the  commencem^t  of  our  civil  troubles  the 
towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, the  country  gentlemen  and  the  conntry 
clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority  and  pre- 
scription. If  therefore  a  refbnn  bill,  disfiaa- 
ohising  small  constituent  bodies  and  giving 
additional  members  to  large  constituent  bodies, 
bad  become  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there* 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided  majority  of  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  consisted  of  ' 
rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen, 
high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters:  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  an  union  with  Scotland 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would  bare 
been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts 
of  our  constitution  therefore  which,  in  recent 
times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  have  gen- 
erally considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  gene- 
ratione  ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the 
men  who  were  most  sealous  for  ciril  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

But,  while  Wbigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wish- 
ing to  maintain  the  existing  rights  of  election, 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  forced  to  admit 
that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the 
representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons 
had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation. 
A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised, 
hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown. 
The  very  words  would  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
or  i5ir  Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change 
took  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in  1661, 
during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  the  royal  &mily,  repre- 
sented, not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  mo- 
mentary eaprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
members  were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier 
or  a  few  months  later,  would  have  had  no 
(^noe  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  of  disanlnte  habtu^  men  whose  only 
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elaim  to  pnblio  confidence  was  the  ferociong 
Ikatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Paritans. 
The  people,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  sober, 
saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  assembly  they  had, 
during  their  iatozication^  confided  the  care  of 
their  property,  their  liberty  and  their  religion. 
And  the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of  frantic 
enthusiasm,  might  prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  King's  pleeflore  whether,  during  his  reign, 
the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
pairing their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away. 
A  new  generation  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loy- 
lUty  with  whioh  Charles  had  been  welcomed 
back  to  Dover  sacceeded  discontent  and  dis- 
affection. The  general  cry  was  that  the  king^ 
dom  was  misgoverned,  degraded,  g^ven  up  as  a 
prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worthless  wo- 
men, that  our  navy  had  been  found  uneqiml  to 
«  contest  witii  Holland,  that  our  independence 
h*d  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that 
our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again 
s«bjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had 
become  Roundheads :  but  the  body  which  alone 
WAS  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bang  occasionally  found  even  that 
House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the 
first  it  had  contained  not  a  Tew  true  Sngli^h- 
men:  others  had  been  introduced  into  it  as 
vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and  even  the 
minority,  courtly  as  it  was,  oouid  not  but  feel 
some  sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country 
party  grew  up  and  bica  ae  formidable*  But 
that  party  constantly  found  its  exertions  frus- 
'trated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some 
members  of  the  legislature  received  direct 
bribes  was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but 
could  not  be  proved.  That  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter 
of  notoriety.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplies  received 
part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus 
was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the 
Court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confi- 
dently rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again 
represented,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  by 
men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who 
were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes 
and  interests*  The  subject  was  mentioned  in 
the  Convention;  and  some  members  wished  to 
deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant. 
The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becom- 
ing more  and  more  importunate.  The  people, 
heavily  preesed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  dis- 
posed to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes 
with  little  favour:  The  war,  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  wittiout  large  ex- 
penditure. But  the  larger  the  expenditure 
which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  na- 
tion, the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing 
should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of 
official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here 
a  gentleman  was  paid  to  do  noUiing.  There 
many  gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what  would 
be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries, 
the  laoe  eravat  attd  diamond  bucklee  of  the 


{iceman  were  naturally  seen  witi^  an  evil  «y 
by  those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  Im 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  ijb* 
dulging  in  splendour  and  luxuiy.  Such  abosei 
it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of  Cofr- 
mons  to  correct.  What  then  had  the  exiatiDg 
House  of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  como. 
tion?  Absolutely  nothing.  In  16»0,  indeed, 
while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp 
speeches  had  been  made.  In  1691,  when  t&i 
Ways  and  Means  were  under  consideratioii,! 
resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly  fnuaed 
that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nu- 
sanoe  continued,  and  would  continue  while  it 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose  dutjit 
was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  aid 
vigilant  stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  i 
direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  waste  whid 
they  were  employed  to  check?  The  Hoaa 
swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds.  Lords  «f 
the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Gonoii- 
sioners  of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
Commissioners  of  Prises,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Be- 
ceivers.  Paymasters,  Officers  of  the  Hint,  Officta 
of  the  household,  Colonels  of  regiments,  Ci^ 
tains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  Wi 
send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  oar 
neighbours,  an  independent  gentleman,  in  thi 
full  confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interas 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look 
to  him  to  relieve  us  from  every  burden  excepi 
those  bnrdens  without  which  the  public  aerrioi 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which,  therefore,  fil- 
ling as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  resoiute^f 
beai*.  But  before  he  has  been  a  session  in  Pan 
liament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Qerk  of  the  6ic9 
Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe, 
with  a  comfortable  salary.  Naj,  we  som^nKt 
learn  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  those  plaett 
in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the  emolumeoto  risi 
and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay.  It  woi^ 
be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  h 
the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  isi 
percentage  on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  te 
greatly  diminished  if  we  had  firequent  0]>p(HtiK 
nities  of  considering  whether  the  powers  of  ov 
agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But 
as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  bt 
may  hold  those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  yeaia 
While  he  lives,  and  while  either  the  Kingortls 
Queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely  that  wo  shall  eitr 
again  exercise  our  elective  franchise,  nnlev 
there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  Gcqk 
and  the  Parliament.  The  more  prolnse  ao^ 
obsequious  a  Parliament  is,  the  less  likelj  it  s 
to  give  offence  to  the  Court.  The  worse  es 
representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we  ait 
likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odioua  nicknames  vert 
given  to  the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  wa 
the  Officers'  Parliament:  sometimes  it  wai  dii 
Standing  Parliament,  and  was  pronounced  M 
be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a  standiaf 
army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  Stan 
were  strongly  recommended,  and  divided  A> 
public  favour.  One  was  a  law  exdnding  plM^ 
men  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  otter 
was  a  haw  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliameaii 
to  three  yean.  In  general  the  Tory  refonaeii 
preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  tiie  Whig  reibflK» 
a  Triennial  Bill ;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  a 
both  parties  were  for  trying  both  tenedies. 
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Before  Ohrifltmas  a  PIac«  Bin  was  laid  oa 
the  table  of  the  Gommona.  That  Bill  lias  been 
▼ehemently  praised  by  writers  who  nerer  saw 
it,  and  who  merely  gassed  at  what  it  contain- 
ed. »Bnt  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
itudy  the  ori^nal  parchment,  which,  embrown- 
ed with  the  dust  of  a  hnndred  and  sixty  years, 
reposes  among  the  archrres  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should 
hare  been  fh&med  there  will,  in  our  time,  be 
little  differenco  of  opinion  among  enlightened 
Bnglishmen.  They  will  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the  House 
of  Commons  to  all  placemet,  and  not  less  per- 
nicious to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen. 
To  draw  with  preoision  the  line  between  those 
who  ought  to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  excluded  would  be  a  taak  requiring  much 
time,  thought  and  knowledge  of  details.  But 
the  general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us 
aire  obvions.  The  multitude  of  subordinate  Ainc- 
iionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  fow  fVinction- 
aries  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  administration 
oiL^ht  to  be  admitted. 

The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be 
^Kcluded,  because  their  admission  would  at  once 
lower  the  character  of  Parliament  and  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  erety  public  office.    They  are 
now  excluded ;  ftnd  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
State  possesses  a  yaluable  body  of  servants  who 
remain  unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is 
formed  and  dissolred,  who  instruct  every  suc- 
cessive minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom 
it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of  honour  to  give 
true  information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenuous 
assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being. 
To  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidelity  of 
this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease 
and  safety  with  which  the  direction  of  af&irs 
has  been  many  times,  within  our  own -memory, 
transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and   from 
Whigts  to  Tories.    But  no  such  class  would  have 
oristad  if  persons  who  reeeiTed  salaries  from 
the  Grown  had  been  saifered  to  sit  without 
restriction  'm  the  House  of  Commons.    Those 
cpmmissionershipB,     assistant     secretaryships, 
ehief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life 
by  persons  who  stand  aloof  f^m  the  strife  of 
parties,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  members 
of  Parliament  who  were  serviceable  to  the  go- 
▼ernment  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters. 
As  often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this 
crowd   of  retainers  would  hare  been  ejected 
firom    office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded 
by  another  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
'would  probably  bare  been  ejected  in  their  turn 
before  they  had  half  learned  their  business. 
Servilitj  and  corruption  in  the  legislature,  ig- 
norance and  incapacity  in  all  the  departments 
of   the   ezecutire  administration,  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the 
affects  of  a  system  under  which  all  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  without  exception,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons.  Aristotle 
iiasy  in  that  treatise  on  government  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of 
aU  bis  writings,  left  na  a  warning  against  a 
class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vul- 
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gar,  domocratie  In  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in 
effect*  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  he  might 
easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That 
men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against 
all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a 
plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generations  ago, 
held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould  the 
constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effeot 
would  have  l>een  the  depression  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  pec^le 
and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the  aa- 
cendenoy  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocrattcal 
elements  of  our  polity.  The  government  would 
have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The 
House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the 
first  abilities  In  the  realm,  would  have  become 
the  most  august  of  senates,  while  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank 
of  a  restty.  From  time  to  time,  undoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  tem- 
per would  hare  made  their  appearance  among 
the  representatires  of  the  counties  and  boroughs. 
But  every  such  man  would  have  considered  the 
elective  chamber  merely  as  a  lobby  through 
which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber. 
The  first  object  of  bis  ambition  would  have  been 
that  coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be 
powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown 
that  he  could  be  a  formidable  enemy  and  a 
valuable  friend  to  the  government,  he  would 
have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have* 
been  in  erery  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what 
would  then  have  been  in  every  sense  the  Upper. 
The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the 
conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would  have  been 
tronsferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristocratic 
part  of  the  legislature.  On  erery  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the 
nobles  would  have  been  impatiently  expected 
and  eagerly  devoured*  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  assembly  containing  no  person 
empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, no  person  who  had  ever  been  ia  hi£^ 
political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside 
with  contempt.  Even  the  control  of  the  purse 
of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in 
form,  but  in  substance,  to  that  body  in  which 
would  have  been  found  every  man  who  was 
qualified  to  bring  forward"  a  budget  or  explain 
an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been 
governed  by  Peers ;  and  the  chief  business  of 
the  Commous  would  have  been  to  wrangle  about 
bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting 
of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  orer- 
looked  in  1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  few  iiinctionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to  be 
ahut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legislators 
of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own 
interest  t)iey  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get 
as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  am  erent  whioh  might 
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not  happen  for  many  yoars.  But  a  member  who 
should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February, 
1693,  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any 
place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed 
through  all  its  stages  rapidly  and  without  a 
single  division.  But  in  the  Lords  the  contest 
was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  committee ;  but  all  were  re- 
jected. The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poig- 
nant speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
which  proves  that  his  reputation  for  eloquence 
was  not  unmerited.  The  Lords  who  took  the 
other  side  did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to 
deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which  required  a 
remedy:  but  they  maintained  that  the  proposed 
remedy  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  people  had  de- 
Tised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the 
next  generation :  but  they  had  carefully  reserved 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
present  generation.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  was 
blear  that,  while  the  existing  Parliament  lasted, 
the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  ;  and, 
if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both 
Eking  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For 
AS,  under  this  bill,  Their  Majesties  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any  future 
Parliament,  they  would  naturally  wish  to  put 
off  a  dissolution  as  long  as  possible.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  electors  of  England  was  that  now, 
*  in  1G92,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It  was 
not  redress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their 
children  should  be  fairly  represented  in  lY  10  or 
1720.  The  relief  ought  to  be  immediate  ;  and 
the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with 
that  Parliament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  had  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a 
very  slight  accident  might  have  turned  the 
scale.  When  the  question  was  put  that  the  bill 
do  pass,  eighty-two  peers  were  present.  Of 
these,  forty- two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty 
against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were 
•even  against  it ;  but  of  the  seven  three  were 
questioned,  and  were  with  difficulty  admitted. 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  three 
votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed 
of  moderate  Whi^s  and  moderate  Tories. 
Twenty  of  the  minority  protested,  and  among 
them  were  the  most  violent  and  intolerant 
members  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped*  the  block  for  con- 
spiring against  James,  and  Aylesbury,  who  after- 
wards narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring 
against  William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his 
imprisonment,  had  gone  all  lengths  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  not  only  put  his  own 
name  to  the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond 
the  faculties  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  com- 
prefaend.t 

It  is  a  remarkable  circamstanc«  that  neither 
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Caermarthen,  the  first  in  power  as  well  as  h 
abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury, 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  Whigs  whowert 
then  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  was  present 
on  this  important  occasion.  Their  absenct  was 
in  all  probability  the  effect  of  design ;  for  both 
of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long  time  before 
and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

A  few  days  later,  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  t&blt 
of  the  Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments.  By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that 
the  Parliament  then  sitting,  should  cease  to  exist 
on  the  first  of  January,  1694,  and  that  no  futnrt 
Parliament  should  last  longer  than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been 
almost  perfect  unanimity  on  this  subject  Wil- 
liam in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  those  peen 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to 
support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  th4m  thought 
the  proposed  change  salutary :  others  hoped  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  concession; 
and  others  had  held  such  language  when  thej 
were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could 
not,  without  gross  inconsist-ency,  oppose  thi 
Triennial  Bill.  The  whole  House  too  bore  a 
grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a  ple&sun 
in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most  disagrt^e- 
able  dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even 
Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little  in  the  habit 
of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne, 
supported  Shrewsbury.  "  My  Lord,"  said  th« 
King  to  Caermarthen,  with  bitter  displeasnre, 
"  you  will  live  to  repent  the  part  which  you  ait 
taking  in  this  matter."!  The  warning  was  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords 
smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great 
solemnity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  hari 
but  very  meagre  accounts  :  but  flpom  those  ac- 
counts it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  opposition  cami 
chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  bc«B 
a  politician  in  the  days  of  thfe  Commonwealth, 
entertained  fhe  House  with  a  speech  in  tbi 
style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those  dan. 
Parliaments,  he  sud,  resembled  the  manna 
which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh: 
but  if  kept  too  long  they  became  noisome ;  aad 
foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  comiptioa 
of  that  which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey. 
Littleton  and  other  leading  Whigs  spoke  on  thi 
same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham, 
all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  tb« 
bill ;  and  even  Sir  John  Lowther  on  this  point 
dissented  ftom  his  friend  and  patron  Cae^na^ 
then.  Several  Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feel- 
ing which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which 
had,  since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many  la^ 
from  passing.  Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from 
the  Peers  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion ;  and 
the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  eves 
if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  onci 
rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  brought 
down  from  them.  If  their  Lordships  were  to 
send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  money  bills. 
should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door?  Yet  to 
send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser 
aifront  than  to  send  ns  such  a  bill  as  this. 
They  have  taken  an  initiative  which,  byergy 
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rale  of  |Muliam«]itai7  coiirU87i  oof^t  to  hayo 
been  left  to  ns.  They  have  sate  in  jud^pnent 
on  as,  coQTicted  us,  condemned  us  to  dissolu- 
tion, and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the 
execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so 
degrading  a  sentence,  a  sentence  too,  passed  by 
men  who  hare  not  so  conducted  themselves 
as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure  others  ? 
Have  they  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own 
interest,  of  their  own  dignity,  to  the  general 
welfare?  Hare  not  excellent  bills  been  lost  be- 
cause we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them 
clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  no- 
bility 7  And  now  that  their  Lordships  are  bent 
on  obtaining  popularity,  do  they  propose  to  pur- 
chase it  by  relinquishing  even  the  smallest  of 
their  own  oppressive  privileges  7  No :  they  offer 
to  their  country  that  which  will  cost  them  no- 
thing, but  which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the 
Crown  dear.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  onr 
duty  to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been  offered 
to  us,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the  lawful 
prerogative  of  the  King. 

Such  topics  as   these  were  doubtless  well 
qualified  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  near  prospect  of  a  dissolu- 
tion could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a  member 
whose  election  was  likely  to  be  contested.  •  He 
most  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass, 
must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders 
or  freemen,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and 
children,  must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters, 
must  open  ale-houses,  must  provide  mountains 
of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might 
perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  all  the  ex- 
pense, after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted, 
find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  see  his 
antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half  ruined  into 
obscurity.    AU  this  evil  he  was  now  invited  to 
bring  on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own 
•eats  in  the  legislature  were  permanent,  who 
gave  up  neither  dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power 
nor  money,  but  gained  the  praise  of  patriotism 
by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high  station,  to 
nndergo  harassing  labour  and  anxiety,  to  mort- 
gage his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down  his  woods. 
There  was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  pro- 
bably than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.    For 
the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted 
with  the  bill ;  and  many  members  who  disliked 
it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it.    The  House  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  with- 
out a  pang  and  a  struggle.    The  discussions  in 
the  committee  seem  to  have  been  acrimonious. 
Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymour  and 
one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace 
on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
One  amendment  was  made.    The  respite  which 
the  Lords  had  granted  to  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment was  extended  from  the  first  of  January 
to  Lady  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  full 
time  for  another  session.     The  third  reading 
vras  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred 
and'  sixty-one.    The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
amended;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
royal  assent.    Whether  that  assent  would  or 
^vould  not  be  given  was  a  question  which  re- 
mained in  suspense  till  the  last  day  of  the 
session.^ 
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One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  reformers  of  that  generation  deserves  no- 
tice. It  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  those  who 
were  sealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that  every 
argument  which  could  be  urged  in  favour  of 
that  bill  was  an  argument  against  the  rules 
which  had  been  framed  in  old  times  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations 
and  divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  a  government  which  withholds  political 
privileges  tvom  the  commonalty  should  with- 
hold idso  political  infoi-mation.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and 
not  to  give  the  knowledge  without  which  there 
is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be  abused. 
What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con- 
stituent bodies  firequently  together  that  they 
might  decide  whether  their  representative  had 
done  his  duty  by  them,  and  yet  strictly  to  inter- 
dict them  from  learning,  on  trustworUiy  autho- 
rity, what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted? 
The  absurdity,  however,  appears  to  have  passed 
altogether  unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  among  the  two  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who 
would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate 
a^y  person  who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report 
of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes 
and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is,  that  the  secrecy 
of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which  would 
now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star  Chamber,  wag 
then  inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  minds,  with  constitutional 
freedom.  A  few  old  men  still  living  could  re-  . 
member  times  when  a  grentleman  who  was  known 
at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word  against 
a  court  favourite  would  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Those  times  were  gone,  never  to  return.  There 
was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  King  would 
oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and 
there  was  taauch  danger  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  might  oppress  the  people.  Neverthe- 
less the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those 
words  which  the  stern  senators  of  the  preced- 
ing generation  had  murmured  when  a  tyrant 
filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words 
which  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had 
shouted  in  bis  ears  when  he  ventured  for  the 
last  time  within  walls  of  their  city,  still  reUined 
a  magical  influence  over  all  who  loved  liberty. 
It  was  long  before  even  the  most  enlightened 
men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions  which 
had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  Of 
protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of 
the  Court  now  served  only  to  protect  sycophants 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  pbserved  that  few  of  those 
who  showed  at  this  time  the  greatest  desire  to 
increase  the  political  power  of  the  people  were 
as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from 
the  control  of  the  government  The  Licensing 
Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed,  not 
however  without  an  opposition,  which,  though 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public 
mind  was  beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how 
closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of  conscience 
are  connected  with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  pre- 
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wdmg  writer  hu  thought  li  worth  whilo  to 
expend  anj  care  or  l&botir.  Yet  nnrtly  the 
erents  which  led  to  the  estahllBhment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
ooantries  peopled  bj  the  English  raee,  may  be 
thought  to  hare  as  much  interest  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and 
sieges  of  which  the  most  minute  details  hare 
been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's 
reign  scarcely  a  roice  seems  to  hare  been  raised 
against  the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed 
on  literature.  Those  restrictions  were  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  theory  of  goremment 
held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice, 
galling  to  the  Whigs.  Roger  Leetrange,  who 
had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two  Kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  aa  little 
tenderness  to  Bzclusionlsts  and  Pivsbyterians  ia 
that  character  as  in  his  other  oharaoter  of  Ob- 
serrator,  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Rcto- 
lutkm,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, who,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  rare 
books,  and  his  habit  of  attending  all  sales  of 
libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coifee- 
hooses  near  Saint  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Cata- 
logue Fraser.  Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By 
Whig  authors  and  publishers  he  was  extolled 
as  a  most  impartial  and  humane  man.  But 
the  conduct  which  obtained  their  applause  drew 
on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior  Not- 
tingham.* No  serious  diflerence  however  seems 
to  have  arisen  till  the  year  1692.  In  that  year 
an  honest  old  clergyman  named  Walker,  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been 
€kiuden*8  curate,  wrote  a  book  which  convinced 
all  sensible  and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gau- 
den,  and  not  Charles  the  First,  was  the  author 
of  the  Icon  Basilike.  This  book  Fraser  suffered 
to  be  printed.  If  he  had  authorised  the  pub- 
lication  of  a. work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  SiOnt 
John  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been 
represented  as  spurious,  the  indignation  of  the 
High  Church  party  could  hardly  have  been 
greater.  The  question  was  not  literary,  but 
religions.  Doubt  was  impiety.  In  truth  the 
Icon  was  to  many  fervent  Royalists  a  supple- 
mentary revelation.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out 
of  the  inestimable  little  volume  should  be  read 
in  the  churches.!  Fraser  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  place ;  and  Nottingham  i^^pointed  a 
gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty  fortune 
named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men 
produced  an  immediate  and  total  change  of 
system ;  for  Bohun  was  as  strong  a  Tory  as  a 
conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
could  possibly  be.  He  had  been  conspicuous  as 
a  persecutor  of  nonconformists  and  a  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  passire  obedience.  He  had 
edited  Filmer's  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
government,  and  had  written  an  answer  to  the 
paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered  to 
the  Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohun 
admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William 


*  Dnnton's  Life  and  Brton ;  AatoMognphj  of  Sdmmid 
Boh«a^  priTtttelj  printed  In  1803.  Thla  autobiogxaphy 
i«.  Ia  the  higheet  degree,  coiioat  and  intereating. 

t  Vox  Cleri,  1S89. 

i  Bohnn  wae  the  author  of  tbo  Bletorr  of  tke  l^mat 
tion.  published  imaedlately  after  the  BoTolntion.  In  that 
work  be  propounded  hie  IkTortte  theorx.  "  For  mj  part," 
iM  nji,  ^^  I  am  amaied  to  eea  men  9oxap\»  tlM  nhn&ttlBC 


and  M*ty,  be  had  dono  any  Ibhoig  isoanflitent 
with  his  old  creed.  For  he  had  anocoeded  ia 
convincing  himself  that  they  reigned  by  riglu 
of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Sag- 
lishman  to  serve  them  as  faithfully  as  Daniel 
had  served  Darius  or  as  Nehemiah  had  served 
Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it 
might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  litUa 
favour  with  ai^  p«rty.  The  Whigs  loathed  U 
as  servUe :  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  aa  revolu- 
tionary. Great  numbers  of  Tories  had  doubt- 
less submitted  to  William  on  the  ground  that 
he  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  Kmg  in  posses- 
sion: but  very  few  of  them  were  disposed  to 
allow  that  his  posseesion  had  originated  in 
conquest  Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied 
the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  Bohnn  was  a 
mere  fiction,  and,  had  it  been  a  truth,  wouli 
have  been  a  tenth  not  to  be  uttered  bjr  Xngli^ 
men  without  agonies  of  shame  and  morlifica- 
tion.J  He  however  olung  to  his  fitTOurite 
whimsy  with  a  tenacity  which  the  general  dis- 
approbation only  made  more  intenaob  His  old 
friends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of  indeliKuible 
hereditary  right,  isrew  cold  and  reserved.  Ba 
asked  Saocrofl's  bkesing,  and  got  on) j  *  sharp 
word,  and  a  black  look.-  He  asked  Ken's  bless- 
ing ;  and  Ken,  though  not  .much  ia  the  habit  of 
transgressing  the  rules  of  Christian  ^ari^  and 
courtesy,  murmured  something  abont  a  little 
scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  faction,  Bohun 
was  not  received  by  any  other.  Be  formed  in- 
deed a  class  apart:  for  he  was  at  once  asealous 
Filmerite  and  a  sealous  WUliamite.  He  held 
that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  or 
contract,  was  the  form  of  government  Tvhick 
had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that 
William  was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who 
might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial 
by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal  proclamation. 
without  forfeitiag  the  right  to.be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun 
was  a  man  of  some  leaning,  mean  understands 
ing  and  unpopular  manners.  He  had  Sko  sooner 
entered  on  his  functions  than  all  Patenioster 
Row  and  Little  Britain  were  ia  a  fbrment.  The 
Whigs  had,  under  Fraser's  administratien,  en- 
joyed almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  tliete  bad 
been  no  censorship.  But  they  -were  now  as 
severely  treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lestrange. 
A  History  of  the  Bloody  Assises  was  about  le 
be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have  as  great 
a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Bnt  the  new 
licenser  refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  hook, 
he  said,  represented  rebels  and  s<^sinatics  as 
heroes  and  martyrs;  and  he  would  not  aaoetioa 
it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  A  char|*e  delivered 
by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jniy  of  Che- 
shire was  not  permitted  to  appear,  beoanse  His 
Lordship  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience.  JuUsm  Johnson 
found  that,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  his  no- 
tions of  government,  he  must  again  have  re- 
course, as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a 
secret  press.}  Such  restraint  as  ^is,  coming 
after  several  years  of  unbounded  freedom,  natu* 
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he  had;  and  that  erealea a  rif^t  to  tho  thingfiliied 
bj  It.  The  King  by  wlthdiawtag  and  diabandong  Ide 
tkimj  yielded  him  the  thnme ;  aad  if  he  had,  wKbnt  aay 
more  oeremonT,  aeeended  it,  ha  had  done  ae  move  tfaaa  aU 
other  princes  do  on  the  like  oeeasione.** 
S  Ghaiaeler  Of  Sdmnad  Behaa,  1«M. 
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rally  pniMctA  •  violetti  ezMpemtion.  6otti« 
WhigB  begm  to  thinlt  that  the  oensorthip  itself 
WM  a  grievaiiee:  all  Wh!g9  orrMd  in  proBoon* 
nag  the  new  eenftor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  irere 
prepiired  to  join  in  ^  effort  to  ^t  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  traasaotioDa  vhich  terainated  in  Bo- 
bun's  dismistivn,  and  whieh  prodated  the  fint 
parliamentary  straggle  for  the  liberty  of  unli- 
censed printing^  we  have  aetoanta  written  by 
Bobun  himself  and  by  othexs:  bnt  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  beliertng  that  in  none  .of 
those  acoonnts  is  the  whole  troth  to  be  fonnd. 
It  may  perhaps  not  be  impassible^  even  at  this 
distanee  of  time^  to  pat  together  disperaed  (tag- 
monts  of  crndoDce  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  ppo- 
dnee  an  autheatie  narraUre  which  would  hare 
astonished  the  unfortunate  lieensor  himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good 
£anaily,  of  some  reading,  and  of  some  small  lite* 
rary  talent,  named  Charles  Bloaart**  In  potftics 
he  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party.  In  the  days  of  the  Sjcclnsioin  Bill  he 
had  be^  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  bOTs,  and 
had,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus, 
magnified  the  virtues  and  public  serWoes  of 
Titns  Oatesi  and  exhorted  the  Protestants  to 
take  signid  vengeance  on  the  Papists  fmr  the 
fire  of  London  and  for  thcurufder  of  Oodi^ey.f 
As  to  the  theological  questions  whieh  were  in 
issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount 
was  perfectly  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and 
the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infidels  who  were 
troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  eonverts; 
He  translated  fhim  the  Latin  translation  part 
of  the  Life  of  Apononius  of  Tyana,  and  ap- 
pended to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  pro- 
faneness  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an 
unbeliever  of  a  very  different  order,  the  illus- 
trious Bayle.{  Blount  ahio  attacked  Christianity 
in  several  orighial  treatises,  or  rather  ki  seve- 
ral treatises  purporting  to  be  original ;  for  he 
was  the  most  audacious  of  literaty  thieves,  and 
transcribed,  without  acknowledgment,  whole 
>ages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him. 
flis  delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking 
Jiem  how  light  existed'  before  the  sun  was 
nade,  boW  Piaradke  ooqM  be  bounded  by 
'ison,  Gihbn,  Hidd^rel  and  Euphrates,  how 
erpenta  moved  before  they  were  condemned 
o  crawl,  and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch 
Ler  fig-leaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these 
objects  he  gave  the  lefty  name  of  the  Oracles 
f  Reason ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or 
rrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  dis- 
^les.  Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted  was 
bad  writer  named  Gildoo,  who  lived  to  pester 
nother  generation  With  doggerel  and  slander, 
ad  whose  memory  Is  still  preserved,  not  by  his 
wn  volan(iinoo»  works,  but  by  two  or  three 


*  I>rydaB,lii  kis  Life  of  Liieiaa,s{Maksitt  tooMgli  tennt 
Elouat's  abilities.  Bat  Drydea'a  ludgmeikt  wm  blMod ; 
r  Blouut*ff  flnit  irorlc  was  a  pamphlet  In  defence  of  the 
mquest  of  Grafiada. 

y  Se9  hl«  AppMllhmi  the  Coiantrr  to  the  Gitr  for  the 
-eKcrvation  of  Uis  Majestj'B  Person,  Ltbertr.  Profertv, 
d  the  Protestant  Relfgion. 

X  See  the  article  on  ApoUonlni  hi  Bayle^  Bletlonarj.  I 
7  that  Blount  made  hia  tranalation  ftrom  the  Latin;  for 
s  works  cx>ntain  abundant  piooh  that  he  was  not  oom- 
tent  to  translate  from  the  Oreek. 
$  See  GlIdoB*8  edition  of  Blount's  Worics,  10S9. 
t  Wood's  Athenie  Oxonieoaea,  under  the  najue  Henrj 
ooxit  < Glutf iM  Bloaaf  a&ther) ;  Lestxaage'a  Obaerrator, 
..  2.0O. 

r  This  pieee  waa  lepitnted  by  OUdon  hi  ISM  aaong 
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lines  hn  whieh  hie  stupidity^  and  venality  hava 
been  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope.{ 

liittle  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
character  of  Bloiyit  may  seem'  to  deserve  re» 
spect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  him  that  w^ 
must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  English 
press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there 
was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution one  of  his  heterodox  treatises  had  been 
greviously  mutilated  by  Lestraage,  and  at  last 
suppressed  by  orders  from-Lestrange's  superior 
the  Bishop  of  London. H  Bohun  was  a  scarcely 
less  severe  critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount  there- 
fore began  to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and 
the  censor.  The  heetiiities  were  commenced 
by  a  tract  which  came  forth  without  any  li- 
censoy  and  whieh  is  entitled  A  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by 
Phflopatriaf  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is 
not  awaare  that  Blount  was  one  of  the  most  ntt-» 
scrupulous  plagtaiies  that  ever  lived,  •  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor  thoughts 
and  poor  words  of  a  ^irdrate  pamphleteer,  paa- 
sages  so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that 
they  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in 
letters.  The  truth  is  that  the  Just  Vindicatiott 
consists  chiefly  of- garbled  extracts  from  tha 
Areopagitioa  of  Milton.  That  noble  discoursa 
had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  whieh 
it  was  addressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and 
was  at  the  mercy  o/evcry  pilferer.  The  literary 
workmanship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architec- 
tural woi^manship  of  those  barbarians  who  used 
the  GoUseem  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  as 
quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  ftieses 
and  propped  cow-houses  on  pillars  of  lazulite. 
Blount  concluded,  as  Milton*  had  done,  by  re^ 
commending  that  any  book  might  be  printed 
without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name  of 
the  author  or  publisher  were  registered.**  The 
Just  Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow 
was  speedily  followed  up.  There  still  remained 
in  tfa»  Areopagitica  many  fine  passages  which 
Blount  had  aot  used  in  his  first  pamphlet.  Out 
of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  second  pam- 
phlet entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  VnH^ 
censed  {Anting. ft  To  these  Reasons  he  ap- 
pended a  posts<>ript  enthled,  A  Just  and  True 
Character  of  Bdmund  Bohun.  This  Gbaraeter 
was  written  with  extreme  bittemess.  Passages 
were  quoted  fbom  the  licenser's  writings  to  prove 
that  he  held  the  doetrinee  of  passive  obedience 
and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of  using 
his  power  sy«tematically  (br  the  purpose  of  fa- 
vouring the  enemies  and  silencing  the  (Hends 
of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate ;  and  iiC 
was  asserted  that  he  was  the  fViend  and  the 
pupil  of  his  predecessor  Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Oharaoter  of  Bohun  could  not  be 

ee  That  the  irii«i«ri«Bi  of  Mount  theald  hare  bees  de- 
tected by  few  of  his  contampoxarles  ia  not  wondarfial.  Bnt 
it  Is  -wonderful  that  In  the  Blo^raphia  Britannica  hia 
Juat  yindieatlon  should  be  warmly  extolled,  without  tl» 
aU«bteat  hint  that  erery  thing  ^ood  in  it  te  itolen.  The 
Areopagitica  ia  not  the  only  wock  which  he  pillaged  oa 
this  occasion.  Ho  took  a  noble  passage  from  Bacon  wlxh- 
ont  a^nowledgment. 

tt  I  nnheaitaangly  attribute  thi>  pamphlet  to  Blouat, 
though  It  wae  aot  reprinted  among  hia  worka  by  Gild^ 
If  Blonnt  did  not  actually  write  it  he  mnit  certainly  have 
anperlntended  the  writing.  That  two  men  of  letters,  aet^ 
ing  without  oonoeTt,ehomd  bring  out  within  a  rery  ahoirt 
time  two  treatiaea,  one  made  out  of  one  half  ef  the  Arejo- 
pagUloa  and  the  other  made  oat  of  the  other  half/ la 
incredible.  Why  OUdon  did  not  ehooae  to  mpxint  tm 
aeeoad  pamphlet  will  appear  beieafter. 
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wnblioly  eold;  bat  it  was  wid^lj  eircalated. 
While  it  was  passing  from  band  to  hand,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  everj  where  exclaiaung 
against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange, 
he  was  requested  to  authorise  the  publication 
of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King  WiUiam 
and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.*  He  readily  and 
indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth  there 
was  between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long 
professed  and  the  doctrines  which  were  pro- 
pounded in  this  treatise  a  coinoidenoe  so  exact 
that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author ; 
nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage 
in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  politi^ 
writings.  But  the  real  anUior  was  that  Tecy 
Blount  who  was,  at  that  rery  time,  labouring 
to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the  Licensing 
Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motires  may 
easily  be  diyined.  His  own  opinions  wore  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  oo« 
oasion,  he  put  forward  in  the  most  ofEentiTo 
manner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  donbt 
that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to  rain 
Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  wa«  laid 
and  baited  with  much  skUl.  The  republican 
Mcceeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The 
atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Church- 
man.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  derout 
prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  lore  would 
open  the  understanding  and  gorem  the  will  of 
Bnglishmen,  so  that  they  might  see  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor 
was  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he 
had  ever  expressed  them.  Nerer  before,  in  bis 
opinion,  had  the  true  claim  of  their  Majesties 
to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated.  Every 
Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must 
inevitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurors  would 
flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long 
divided,  would  at  length  be  united.  From 
these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened 
hj  learning,  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance 
QJf  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him,  that 
the  titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame, 
and  that  the  odious  words,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indig- 
nation of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  ftir- 
ther.  Only  four  days  after  the  publication  he 
heard  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken 
the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been  called 
by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
was  in  search  of  the  licenser. f  Bohun's  mind 
had  never  been  strong;  and  he  was  entirely 
unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the  fbry  and  sad- 
denness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon 
him.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the 
members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lob- 
bies frowned  on  him.  When  he  was  put  to  the 
bar,  and,  after  three  profound  obeisances,  ven- 
tured to  lift  his  bead  and  look  round  him,  he 
eonld  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from  every 
side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted 
himself,  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by 
his  confused  way  of  speaking,  raised  a  tempest 
ot  rude  laughter  which  confUsed  him  still  more. 

•  Bohon't  Avtobiofiaphy. 
aJ^isM?'*  '^**^'*'*S"'^^'  Goaaoai^  Joanali*  Jan. 


Aa  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  ansai. 
raously  resolved  that  the  ohnoxioas  treatiii 
should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the  com* 
mon  hangman.  It  was  also  resolved,  witbonl 
a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  reqaeitcd  to 
remove  Bohun  from  the  oifice  of  licenser.  Thi 
poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  aad  fedi, 
was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Boose  Is 
a  place  of  confinement*^ 

But  scarcely  waa  be  in  his  prison  vheo  i 
large  body  of  members  claaM>rousIy  demanded 
a.  more  important  victim.  Burnet  had,  shortly 
after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  hia  dioceee  a  Pastoral  LeUei^ 
exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  pt» 
graph  of  this  letter  he  had  held  language  beei- 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphkt 
which  had  just  been  sentenoed  to  the  flftmcs. 
There  were  indeed  distinctions  which  a  jadi- 
oious  and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  hati 
failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribanal  before  wbidi 
Burnet  was  arraigned  waa  neither  judicious  bOi 
impartial.  His  faults  had  made  him  many  eDO> 
mies,  and  hia  virtues  many  more.  The  discon- 
tented Whigs  complained  that  be  leaned  towudi 
the  Court)  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leued 
towards  the  Dissenters ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness  and  so  liuh 
tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and  so  k^ 
lessly  active,  had  passed  through  life  withoot 
crossing  the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  hii 
He  was  regarded  with  peculiar  malevolence  bj 
Howe.  Howe  bad  never,  even  while  he  vas  u 
office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his  bittei 
and  petulant  tongue )  and  he  had  recently  bedi 
turned  oat  of  office  in  a  way  which  had  muk 
him  ungovernably  ferocious.  The  histonr  of 
bis  dismission  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  circii» 
stances  which  bad  cruelly  galled  his  tempei. 
If  rumour  could  be  trusted,  he  bad  iSuicied  that 
Mary  was  in  love  with  him,  and  had  anikd 
himself  of  an  opportunity  which  ofiered  itflelf 
while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  ss  Via 
Chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  wbicb 
had  jttsUy  moved  her  indignation.  Soon  aftv 
he  was  discarded,  he  waa  prosecuted  for  ba^ 
ing,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  sen- 
ants  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the  pahca 
He  had  pleacUd  guilty,  and  had  been  pardoned: 
but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  eveiy  occs> 
sipn,  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  bii 
royal  mistress,  of  her  husband,  and  of  all  wh) 
were  favoured  by  either.  It  was  knows  tbat 
the  Queen  frequently  consulted  Bonet,-  aod 
Howe  was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  ber 
severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Bomet'fi  iolis- 
ence.{  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  lb 
a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Wbi) 
— for  such  he  still  affected  to  be— -represented 
Bnmet  as  a  Toiy  of  the  worst  class.  "  Then 
should  be  a  law,"  he  said,  "  making  it  peotl 
for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics  into  tbeir 
discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  eDslaw 
us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasibh 
right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Kow  ther  trr  t9 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  telling  ns  that  v< 
are  a  conquered  people."    It  was  moved  that 
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the  Bishop  ahouH  be  impeaebed.    To  this  bu>^ 
tion  there  was  an  qnamwerable  objection,  which 
the  Speaker  pointed  out.    The  Pastoral  Letter 
had  been  written  in  1689,  and  was  therefore 
covered  by  the  Act  of  Grace  which  had  been 
passed  in  1690.  Tet  a  member  was  not  ashamed 
to  say,  <*No  matter:  impeach  him;  and  force 
him  to  plead  the  Act."    Few,  however,  were 
disposed  to  take  a  course  so  nnworthy  of  a 
Honse  of  Oommons.      Some  wag  cried   oat, 
<*Biirn  it;  bum  it;''  and  this  bad  pnn  ran 
along  the  benches,  and   was   received  with 
tfboQts  of  laughter.     It  was  moved  that  the 
Pastoral  Letter  should  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.    A  long  and  vehement  debate 
followed.    For  Burnet  was  a  man  warmly  loved 
OS  well  as  warmly  hated.    The  great  majority 
of  the  Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him ;  and  his  good 
natore  and  generosity  had  made  him  friends 
even  among  the  Tories.     The  contest  lasted 
two  days.    Montague  and  Pinch,  men  of  widely 
different  opitrions,  appear  to  have  been  foremost 
among  the  Bishop's  champions.   An  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  subject  by  moving  the  previous 
question  failed.    At  length  the  main  question 
was  put;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  condemn- 
ed  to  the  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full 
house.    The  Ayes  were  a  *handred  and  sixty- 
two  ;  the  Koes  a  hundred  and  fifty-five.*    The 
general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems 
to  have  been  that  Buinet  was  cruelly  treated.f 
He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings ; 
and  the  life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended 
to  make  them  finer.    He  had  been  during  many 
years  a  mark  for  theological  and  political  ani- 
mosity.  Grave  doctors  had  anathematised  him : 
ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him :  princes  and 
ministers  had  laid  snares  for  his  life ;  he  had 
t»een  long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant 
peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots, 
lianged  and  quartered.  Tet  none  of  these  things 
iiad  ever  seemed  to  move  him.    His  self-con- 
^it  had  been  proof  against  ridicule,  and  his 
launtless  temper  against  danger.    But  on  this 
)Gcasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
Vo  be  stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the 
egislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile 
hat  they  disgusted  even  Tones,  to  be  joined 
n  one  sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor 
if  Filmer,  was  too  much.    How  deeply  Burnet 
ras  wounded  appeared  many  years  later,  when, 
fter  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times 
ras  given  to  the  world.     In  that  work  he  is 
rdinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about 
11  that  concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates 
"ith  amusing  ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes 
ad  the  censures  which  those  mistakes  brought 
pon  him.    But  about  the  ignominious  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  House  of  Oommons  on  his 
astoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  signi- 
cant  silence-t 

The  plot  which  mined  Bohun,  though  it  did 
y  honour  to  those  who  contrived  it,  produced 
iportant  and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  con- 

*  Qrey^B  Debates;   Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  21,  23. 

92-8  ;    Bokan's  Antobiography :    Kenoet's   Life  and 

il^n  of  King  WiUlam  and  Qneen  Marjr. 

f  '*  MoAt  BMB  pllfing  the  Bishop."— Bohnn's  A.atoblo- 

iphy. 

I  The  vote  of  the  Commons  Is  mentioned,  with  mush 

ling  in  the  memoirs  wbAch  Bnraet  vrote  at  the  time. 

t  looked,**  he  says,  *' somewhat  extraordinary  Chat  I, 

lo  perhaps  was  the  greatest  asserter  of  publidc  liberty, 

m  my  first  settiiig  out,  of  any  Wrltsr  of  the  age,  •hooid 


duct  of  the  unlucky  licenser  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved,  without  any  division,  and, 
as  for  as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  thai 
the  Act  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censor-, 
ship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had' 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect  *,  and  the  continual 
tion  of  the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  feeling  in  favour  of  tha 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true, 
of  wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to 
show  itself.  The  existing  system,  it  was  said, 
was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  leara* 
ing.  Gould  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist 
would  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great 
literary  undertaking^  or  that  any  scholar  would 
expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on  such  aa 
undertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  thi 
last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  foUV 
of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  designr 
And  was  it  certain  that  the  law  which  gp 
grievously  restricted  both  the  freedom  of  tradii 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added  to 
the  security  of  the  State  ?  Had  not  recent  eK* 
perience  proved  that  the  licenser  might  himsejf 
be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  stiU^ 
an  absurd  and  perverse  friend ;  that  he  mighi 
suppress  a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their 
interest  that  every  house  in  the  country  should 
have  a  copy,  and  Uiat  he  might  readily  give  his 
sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them 
hateful  to  their  people,  eind  which  deserved  tb 
be  torn'and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had 
the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  a 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen 
from  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Ciftuil^ 
and  allow^  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  tp 
read  tracts  which  represented  Elng  William  and 
Queen  Mary  as  conquerors  ?  ^ 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  ^peciaJ^y 
interested  in  a  public  bill  very  seldom  petition- 
ed Parliament  against  it  or  for  it.  The  on^ 
petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  conjunct 
tare  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  tb* 
censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinden 
and  printers.g  But  the  opinion  which  these 
classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to 
them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had 
lasted  eight  years.  It  was  renewed  for  only 
two  years.  It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  tlni 
Journals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunate^ 
is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  am 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  ai% 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety 
nine  to  eighty.  In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed, 
according  to  the  suggestion  offered  fifty  years 
before  by  Milton  and  stolen  from  him  by 
Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  lik 
censer  every  book  which  bore  the  name  of  an 
author  or  publisher.  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected ;  and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  withoutm 
protest  signed  by  eleven  peers,  who  declared 
that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  j»» 


be  Boe  severelj  treated  as  an  enemj  to  It.  But  the  tnitti 
waM  the  Tories  never  liked  me,  and  the  Whlggs  hated  ase 
beeause  I  went  not  Into  their  notions  and  paaaions.  Bat 
even  this,  and  worse  things  that  maj  happen  to  me  shaU 
not,  X  hope,  be  able  to  malce  me  depart  from  modoraa 
prlndples  and  the  Jnst  asserting  the  libertj  of  mankln^i" 
— Bnmet  MS.  Hart.  6M4. 

}  Commons  Joaniala,  Feb.  27, 16S9-S;  Lord's  Jonrm^ 
Mar.  4. 
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terefit  to  SQbject  ftll  learning  and. true  intima- 
tion to  the  arbitnirj  will  and  pleasure  of  a  mer- 
cenary and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser.  Among 
those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury 
and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to 
different  political  parties,  but  all  distinguished 
by  their  literary  attainments.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  signatures  of  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that  day, 
ihould  be  wanting.    Dorset  was  absent.* 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations 
the  opposition  to  the  censorship  had  been  raised, 
did  not  lire  to  see  that  opposition  successful. 
Though  not  a  very  young  man,  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  an  ius^ne  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  laboured  in 
rain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  lore  that  she 
might  lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether 
ttom  weariness  of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself,  a  wound  of 
which,  after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has 
dften  been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and  self- 
murderer.  But  the  important  service  which, 
by  means  doubtless  most  immoral  and  disho- 
nourable, he  rendered  to  his  country,  has  passed 
Almost  unnoticed.f 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventfhl  session  the 
tetcntion  of  the  Houses  was  called  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  government  of  that  kingdom  had, 
during  the  six  months  which  followed  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick,  been  in  an  unsettled  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  adhered  to 
Sarsficld  had  sailed  for  Prance,  and  till  t^e  Irish 
troops  who  had  made  their  election  to  remain 
at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  William  at 
length  put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  an- 
nouncing the  termination  of  the  civil  war. 
From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chieft,  of 
ftfms  and  of  organization,  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Irishry  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  first  feint  mur- 
murs of  the  Englishry  began  to  be  heard.  Con- 
fngsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.    He  soon  made  himself  in 

•  Lords'  Journals,  March  8, 1692-^. 

t  In  the  article  on  Blount  In  the  Biogmphl*  Brltaimlea 
toie  extoUed  ae  having  home  a  priiulpal  ahv*  In  tha 
•oancipation  of  the  preaa.  But  the  witter  was  verj  im- 
perfectly  informed  as  to  the  flucts. 

It  ts  strange  that  the  of reumstanoee  of  Bl<rant*fe  death 
Aonld  be  eo  maoeitaU.  That  he  died  of  a  woand  Inflicted 
h7  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  languiahed  long,  are  undia- 
pntod  facts.  The  common  utorj  was  that  he  shot  him< 
■elf;  and  Narclseue  Lnttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  entry 
t^  thU  efcct  In  hU  Diary.  On  the  other  hand,  Pep^  who 
kad  the  very  beat  opportonitiee  of  obtaining  aconrate 
information,  asserta  that  Blount,  *' being  in  lore  with  a 
near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab 
In  the  arm,  aa  pretending  to  kill  hirateU;  of  the 


Vunce  of  which  he  reaUv  died  ."—Note  on  the  EpUogne 
to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  L  Warburton,  who  had  lived 
llrat  with  the  heroes  of  the  Dnneiad,  and  then  with  the 
Beet  eminent  men  of  letters  of  hie  time,  ought  to  ^ave 
known  the  troth ;  and  Warbnrtoa,  by  hie  aUenc%  eon- 


Anns  Pope's  assertion.    GUdon's  rhapsody  about  the  death 
f  his  fnend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 
X  The  charges  brought  against  Coningsby  will  be  found 


SB  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Knctlsh  Par- 
liament. Those  charges  were,  after  the  lapse  or  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  versified  by  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had 
treated  with  great  insolence  and  narthnees.  I  will  quote 
a  Tew  stanzas.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  pbet  oondeaeended 
ft  imitate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

**  Of  Nero,  tyrant,  petty  king,    • 
Wlio  heretofore  did  reign 
In  filmed  Hibernla,  I  will  alng, 
jutd  in  a  ditty  plain. 


the  Ugh  est  degree  otfons  to  the  dondlhut 
easte.  He  was  an  nnpfrineipled  man :  he  vu 
inflKtiable  of  riches ;  and  he  was  in  a  ntnatfts! 
in  which  riches  were  easily  to  be  obtained  by 
an  unprincipled  man.  Inomenae  snms  of  mon^, 
immense  quantities  of  military  stores  had  bea 
sent  over  ftxMn  England.  Immense  oonfiscatieei 
were  taking  place  in  Ireland.  The  rapadev 
goreraoT  had  daily  o^ortuntties  of  embenlia; 
and  extorting;  and  of  those  opportnnities  ht 
aTalled  himself  wltbont  scrapie  or  shame.  T\m 
however  was  not,  in  the  estimation- of  the  cole- 
nlvts,  bis  greatest  offence.  They  might  h»s 
pardoned  his  covetoosness :  bat  they  could  na 
pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  th^ 
ranquished  and  enslaved  enemies.  His  ci«i» 
eticy  indeed  amonated  merely  to  this,  that  hi 
loved  money  more  than  he  hated  Papists,  ad 
that  he  was  not  nnwiUing  to  seU  for  a  high  priei 
a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to  sonue  of  the  op- 
pressed class.  UnhappUy,  to  the  reling  usiD> 
ority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drnnk  vift 
reoent  victory,  tiie  sab^ngated  migoritj  wss  si 
a  drore  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack  of  wolvca 
Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  animals  so 
rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  eonwenieaee; 
and  as  man  deals  wiA  the  inferior  animals  thi 
Gromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  desi 
with  the  Roman  Catholic.  Coningsby  thercftse 
drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  obloqi^ 
by  his  few  good  acts  &an  by  his  many  bad  ada 
The  clamor  against  him  was  so  violent  that  Iki 
was  removed;  and  Sidney  went  over,  with  tin 
ftiU  power  and  digMty  of  Iiord  Liettlenant,  n 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin. { 

But  the  easy  temper  and  graceftil  manners  of 
Sidney  fhiled  to  ptoduce  a  conciliatory  eSset 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  gree^ 
of  nnltfwftil  gain.  Bnt  he  did  not  restrain  wiifc 
a  snffioientiy  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  snboi^ 
nate  functionaries  whom  Ooningsby's  exampb 
and  protection  bad  encouraged  to  plunder  tjm 
public  and  to  sell  th^ir  good  offices  to  saiton. 
Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to  b4r 
hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  naAiTe  ar^ 
tocracy.    He  therefote  speedily  became  an  ol- 


"The  article*  reoorded  stand 
Againet  this  peorl>ee  peer; 
Beareh  bnt  the  aiehiTeB  of  tho  Und> 
Ton'll  And  them  written  there." 

The  itoiT  of  eaflhsy  l«  the 
•peonlatione  axe  deaorlbed  thne : 

*'  Vaet  qnanUtiee  of  etorea  did  he 
Embezxie  and  purloin : 
Of  the  King's  stores  he  kept  a  key, 
ConTtrting  them  to  ooln« 

*'The  forfblted  estates  also, 
Both  real  and  pecsoaal, 
Aid  with  the  eloree  together  go^ 
Fierce  Cerbema  ewallowed  aU.*" 

The  laat  ehhigt  is  the  fliTonr  shnvn 

Catholics: 

"  Kese.  wiihont  the  least  dbvpiso^ 
The  Papists  at  all  times 
Still  faroar*d,  and  their  robberies 
Look'd  on  as  tririal  crimes. 

**The  Protestants  whom  thej  did  rob 
During  his  goremment. 
Were  forced  ^tth  patienoe,  Bke  good  Job^ 

To  rest  themselTes  content 

**Verhedldbaflolythen 

AlllegntfOMeiy; 
V%o  Bonani  tun  he  w^ 
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Jict  of  suapieioa  and  ibTBiiiktt  lo  the  Anglo* 
ttzon  settlers.  His  first  aol  was.  to  send  oat 
the  writs  for  a  general  election.  The  Roman 
OithoHcs  had  been  excluded  from  overy  in»- 
nictpal  corporatioik :  but  no  law  had  yet  de* 
prived  them  of  the  oonnty.firaBchise.  It  is  pro- 
bable hcnrarer  that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
freeholder  Tontnred  to  approach  the  huBtings. 
The  members  ohosen  were^  with  few  exeeptionsi 
men  animated  by  the  spirit  of  EonishiUen  and 
Londonderry,  a  spirit  emimently  heroic  in  times 
of  distress  and  peril,  biti  too  often  cruel  and 
imperious  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and 
power.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty  of  liim- 
erick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned 
that  the  Lord  Lientenant  fnUy  expacted  from 
ttiem  a  parliamentaiy  ratification  of  that  odioito 
contract,  a  contract  which  gave  a  license  to  the 
idoiatiy  of  the  mass,  and  which  proTonted  good 
protestants  from  raining  therir  Popish  naighhoni 
by  bringing  civil  actions  for  iigories  done  daiing 
the  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October  leaSt  the  PariiajBMnt 
met  at  Dublin  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very 
differently  composed  tram  the  assembly  wluch 
bad  borne  the  same  title  in  16B9.  Sc^roely  one 
peer,  not  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  sat  at  the  Kinc's  Itms,  was  to  be  seen. 
To  the  crowd  of  O's  and  Macs,  descendants  of  the 
old  princes  of  the  island,  had  suoceeded  men 
whose  names  indicated  a  Saxon  origin .  A  single 
O,  an  apostate  from  the  &ith  of  his  &th«r8,  aad 
three  Macs,  evidontiy  emigrants  from  Scotland, 
and  probably  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the 
assembly. 

The  Pariiament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less 
th<in  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or 
(^  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Not  merely  was 
tfie  Legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  subject  to 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Legislature  which 
■ate  at  Westminster :  but  a  law  passed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  during  the^  administration  of 
the  Lord  Deputy  Poymngs,  and  called  by  his 
niuno,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not 
been  consi(^ed  •  and  approved  by  the  Privy 
(V>uncil  of  Bnglaad  should  be  brought  into 
either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  bill  so 
considered  and  approved  should  be  either  passed 
without  amendment  or  rejected.f 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition 
•f  the  paramount  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Commons  ordered  their  clerk  to 
read  to  them  the  Bnglish  Act  which  required 
them  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to 
subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstan* 
tiation.  Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they  im* 
mediately  proceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses 
were  then  voted  which  expressed  the  warmest 
S^ratitude  and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two 
members,  who  had  been  untrue  to  the  Pro- 
testant and  English  interest  during  the  trou- 
bles, were  expelled.  Supines,  liberal  when 
compared  with  the  resources  of  a  country  de- 
-vastated  by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted 
^rith   eagerness.    But  the  bill  for  confirming 


*  An  Aceonnt  of  the  Sesslong  of  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
£802.  I^ondon^ieOS. 

t  The  PoTulBga  Aet  was  10  H.  7,  t.  4  It  was  ezplaijaed 
toy  anotbor  Act,  3  ft  4  P.  and  If.  c  4. 

X  The  historj  of  this  aession  I  bare  taken  from  the 
Journals  of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  from  the  nar* 
ratlTes  laid  In  writing  before  the  BnglUh  Lwds  and 
:>>mmonfl,  hy  members  of  the  PurliaaMat  of  IrelaBd,  and 


wt  VmrlU 


^rom  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Sheit  Aeeoaat  of  tba  Semlens 
[lament  in  Inland,  16»a;  Lwiisa,  ia»a.    Bnnel  I 


the  Aoi  of  Settlement  wbs  thoaght  to  be  too 
&vourable  to  the  native  gentry,  and,  as  it  could 
not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony  re- 
jected. A  committee  of  the  whole  House  re- 
solved that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with 
which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Qommittee 
of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly 
aUnsed  the  Castle.  Hany  instances  of  gross 
venality  and  knavery  on  tlie  part  of  men  high 
in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  izi^ 
stances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  cri» 
minal  lenity  towards  the  subject  nation.  This 
Papist  had  been  allowed  to  ehllst  in  the  army : 
that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gun.: 
a  third  had  too  good  a  horse :  a  fourth  had  been 
protected  ^gainst  Protestants  who  wished  to 
bring  actions  against  him  for  wrongs  committed 
during  the  years  of,  confusion.  The  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money 
as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  however, 
that  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for 
treating  either  peculators  or  Papists  whh  seve- 
rity, he  should  have  little  support  in  England. 
He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  wa« 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons 
had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plau- 
sibility be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Poynlngs  statute.  Any  thing  which  looked  like 
a  viohkUon  of  that  great  fundamental  law  was 
likely  to  excite  strong  disapprobation  on  the 
other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  The  Vice- 
roy saw  his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of 
it.  He  went  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Lords  at 
Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  repri- 
manded them  in  strong  language,  charged  them 
with  undutifully  and  ungratefully  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  session.^ 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full 
of  resentment.  The  imputation  which  he  had 
thrown  on  them  was  unjust.  They  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence 
for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament.  Several 
of  them  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating themselves  and  of  accusing  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  They  were  favoured  with  a  long 
and  attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and 
by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  tho 
substance  of  what  had  been  said  into  writing. 
The  humble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and 
their  protestations  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  violate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute 
the  paramount  authority  of  Kngliuid,  effaced  the 
impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had 
made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent 
by  name :  but  they  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  had  been  gross  maladministration,  that 
the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjusti- 

soems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  dis> 
pate,  ii.  118.  "The  English  in  Ireland  thought  the 
gOTomment  (kvoured  the  Irish  too  much:  some  said 
this  was  the  eflfect  of  bribery,  vbereaa  others  thought  it 
was  neeessarv  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  proeeoutlona 
of  the  Bnglish,  who  hated  them,  and  were  mneb  aba** 
pened  acpdnst  them.  ....  There  were  also  great 
oomplaiats  of  an  ill  administraaon,  chiefly  in  the  reve- 
nue, in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  eitibewUng  of 
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fl^ble  tenderness.  Wifiiam  fn  reply  promised 
that  what  was  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His 
friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled,  and  consoled 
ibr  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity  with  the 
lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrusted 
to  Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry 
Cfi^elf  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little  disposed  to 
abow  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost 
^acc. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  stilL  the 
ftXe  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  uneertain.  Some 
of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the  bill  a  good 
one ;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one, 
they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade 
their  master  from'  rejecting  it.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  a  concession  on  this  point  would 
■erionsly  impair  his  authority.  Not. relying  on 
the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisors,  he  sent 
Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple. Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself 
ftt  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighb<Hr^ 
hood  of  Famham.  The  country  round  his  dwel- 
ling was  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement 
during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in  the 
wuste  what  those  Dutch  burgom^ters,  among 
tirhom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a  paradise. 
His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from 
ft  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to 
find,  among  the  heath  and  furze  of  the  wilds  of 
Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Hol- 
land, a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clip- 
ped trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs.      • 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode 
and  consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly 
flf  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was 
apiJrehensive  that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
fbrm  this  opinion  might  not  be  frilly  and  cor- 
rectly reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was 
iixdeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend 
M  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who^  in  some  departments 
«f  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  and 
institution  of  Englsnd.  As  the  state  of  Sir 
William's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to 
•end  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a 
poor  scholar  of  tbur  or  five  and  twenty,  under 
iHiose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have 
trer  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  chiltbren  of 
men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  briUiant  wit, 
grotesque  invention,  humour  of  the  most  austere 
flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence 
•ingularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous.  This 
Toung  mecn  was  named  JonaUian  Swift  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself 
insulted  if  he  hiad  been  called  an  Irishman.  He 
was  of  unmixed  English  blood,  and,  through 
life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
kland  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
•ad  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had 
been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irregulari- 

—^ ■  -  ■  ' . 

•  As  to  Swin*s  extntfltlon  and  early  life,  aee  the 
4oiM  written  by  hlmaalf. 
t  Joomal  to  StoUa,  Lottor  lUL 


ties,  and  had  with  difljenltfbbtainfd  his  degiet. 
At  the  time  of  the  Bisrolatioiiy  he  had,  with  maqy 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  Uken  refugy 
in  the  mother  ooantcy  fWMn  the  violence  of 
Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortuaats 
in  being  able  to  ohtajn  sheUer  at  Moor  Park.* 
For  that  shelter,  however,  be  h^d  to  paj^ 
heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  anfficicadf 
remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  poaodi 
a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second 
table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  comfu^ 
was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  honoured  by  bei^ 
invited  to  play  at  cards  with  hm  patron ;  aad  os 
such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  ipeoerooa  ai 
to  give  his  aniagonist  a  little  silver  to  begii 
with.f  The  humble  student  would  not  havs 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of  family :  bm, 
when  he  had  become  a  clezgymaa,  he  befupi 
after  the  foshion  of  the  clergyaDien  of  that  gtat- 
ration,  to  make  leve  to  a  pretty  wastingmaid 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  aemaiif 
hail,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associatii 
with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history^ 

Swift  many  yeairs  later  confessed  some  put 
of  what  he  felt  when  he  found  himaalf  on  hi 
way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had  been  bowed  dov^, 
and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calami- 
ties and  humiliations.  The  language  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  iiolding  to  his  patron,  as  ftr 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimeag  which  sUli 
remain,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  s 
^S8*^4  ^  sharp  word  or  a  oold  look  of  tia 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  nuaerabk  ds- 
rittg  several  days.}  £utthis  tameneaa  was  raere^ 
the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught,  cagid 
and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  biia^ 
him  food.  The  humble  menial  waa  at  heart  tbi 
haughtieat,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  vindio- 
tive,  the  moot  despotic  of  men.  Ajid  now  U 
length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  open- 
ing before  him.  To  William  he  was  alf«u^ 
slightly  known.  At  Hoor  Park  the  King  hU 
sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  geat 
to  an  easy  chair,  been  attended  by  the  secieta^ 
about  the  grounds.  His  Mf^esty  had  coade- 
scended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  «sj 
of  cutting  and  eatmg  asparagus,  and  had  gia- 
cioualy  a2ted  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  te 
have  a  captain's  commission  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. But  now  for  the  first  time  the  jooaf 
man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a 
counsellor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  do^sk 
delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  explaiiicd 
and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that  letjer 
contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with  citat- 
ness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  ntsm 
to  think  that  short  Parliaments  would  be  ison 
disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  encroach  os 
the  Just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  UiCt  thi 
Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, waged  war  against  a  King^  led  him  cap> 
tive,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the 
scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  cmphau- 
cally  the  long  Parliament  Never  would  5iic^ 
disasters  have  befrdlen  the  monarchy  but  i(a 
the  &tal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  frcn 
dissolution.!)  There  was,  it  muat  be  owned,  a 
flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd 
than  William  might  easily  detect  That  one 
restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  bees 
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mtocMet&oB  ittd  no^rore  that  anolher  rattrio- 
lion  would  be  salatary.  It  by  no  means  followed 
because  one  sorereigii  bftd  been  rained  by  being 
unable  to  get  rid  of  a  boetile  Pariiament  tbat 
■nother  sorereign  migbt  not  be  ruined  bj  being 
forced  to  part  with'  a  frtendly  Parliament.  To 
the  great  mortification  of  tho  ambassador^  his 
atgoments  foiled  to  shake  the  King's  resoHxtion. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Gommoas  were 
stmmoaed  to 'the  Upper  House :  the  title  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  read :  and  it  was  announeed, 
•Iter  tbe  ancient  form,  tbat  the  King  and  Queen 
would  take  the  matter  into  th«r  consideration. 
The  Partiament  wits  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out 
fdr  the  Continent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before 
his  departure)  he  should  make  some  important 
ehanges.    He  was  resolred  not  to  discard  Not* 
tifigham,  on  whoise  integrity,  a  Tirtue    rare 
among  Sngliah  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well- 
isunded  rslianee.   Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ 
Russell  at  sea.    Russell,  though  much  mortis 
fied,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucratire  place  in 
the  household ;  and  two  naral  officers  of  great 
Bote  in  ttaeir  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delayal, 
were  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
eotrasted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet^  These  arrangements  caused  much  mur- 
muring among^the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and 
Delaral  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by 
mauy  suspected  of  being  Jacobites.    But  other 
promotions  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
proved  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself 
evenly  between  tbe  hostile  factions.    Notting- 
ham had,  during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary 
of  State.    He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague 
in  whose  society  he  must  hare  felt  himself  rery 
ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.     Trenchard  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party.    He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by 
that  spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations, 
peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton.    He  had,  in 
tlie  days  of  Pope^burninge  and  of  Protestant 
flails,  been  one  of  tbe  renowned  Green  Riband 
Club :  he  had  been  an  activ^e  member  of  several 
stormy  Parliaments:  he  had  brought  in  the 
first  Exclusion  Bill :  he  had  been  deeply  con- 
eemed  in  tbe  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
apposition:  he  had  fied  to  the  Continent:  he 
bad  been  long  an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  ex- 
-cepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
1686.     Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  tur- 
moil, his  temper  was  naturaUy  calm :  but  he 
"iras  closely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose 
passions  were  far  fiercer  tiian  his  own.    He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the 
falsest  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers  who 
l>roQght  di8grf|ce  on  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom.     Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the 
pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too 
znnch  influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  with 
^vrhom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  discussed  plans 
of  rebellion  at  the  Rose.    Why  Trenchard  was 
selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher 
rank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first 
dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
rt  seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title 
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and  dx<sw  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  h* 
was  not  trusted  wiUi  any  of  tbe  graver  secrets 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  -a 
superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after 
the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  dT 
nonjuring  cougregations,  and  the  haunters  of 
treason  ta¥ems.f 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was 
called  at  the  san^e  time  to  a  far  higher  place  in 
the  administration.  The  Grent  Seal  had  now 
been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  May- 
nard's  rsfbirement,  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Chanoery  had  commanded  little  respect. 
Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Oommissioner,  want* 
ed  neither  parts  nor  learning :  but  his  integrity 
was  with  good  reason  suspected ;  and  th^  duties 
which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  to  perform  during  four  or  five  months 
in  the  busiest  paK  of  every  year^  made  it  idk* 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge  hi 
equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that  he  had 
to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  judg* 
meat,  and  tiiat,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had 
been  pronounced,  it  was  very  likely  to  be  re- 
versed on  appeal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
efficient  minister  of  Justioe,  no  gpreat  functionary 
to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  ths 
King  touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.) 
It  was  known  that  William  was  sensible  of  tbs 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things ;  and,  dut* 
ing  several  months,  there  had  been  Qying  ru» 
mours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancellor 
would  soon  be  appointed.]  The  name  most 
frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottinghassv 
But  the  same  reasons  which  had  prevented  him 
from  aoceptUkg  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  bad, 
since  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength* 
William  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-seoond  year; 
and  five  years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  tbs 
great  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powers 
had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world.  From 
that  time  his  fiune  bad  been  steadily  and  rapidi^ 
rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentaij 
eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The  consist* 
ency  of  his  pnbllc  conduct  had  gained  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;'  and  tbs 
urbaiiity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  tbs 
Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctanos 
that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over 
which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  ftst 
an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  fot 
him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small. 
Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  heredi^ 
tary  title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  digt* 
nity  which  was  offered  to  him,  preside  during 
some  years  in  the  Upper  House  without  taking 
part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as 
head  of  the  law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  to  Kensing* 
ton,  and  called  into  the  Gouncil  Chamber 
Caermartben  spoke  in  the  same  of  the  King. 
"  Sir  John,''  he  said,  "  it  is  necessaty  for  tbs 
public  service  that  yon  should  take  this  chargs 
upon  you ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  ffis 
Majesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse." 
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ikMt  tenderaen.  WiHiam  In  replj  promlMd 
tiiat  what  woe  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His 
friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled^  and  consoled 
fbr  the  loss  of  the  Ticere^l  dignitj'  with  tke 
Incrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
gorcrnment  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrasted 
to  Lords  Justices,  among;  whom  Sir  Heni/ 
Qfipel^  a  Koalous  Whig,  very  little  disposed  to 
ibow  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost 
place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the 
fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Soaie 
of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the  bill  a  good 
one ;  and)  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one, 
they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade 
Iheir  master  from'  rejecting  it.  It  was  impMsi* 
ble,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  a  concession  on  this  point  would 
■eriously  impair  his  authority.  Not, relying  on 
the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisors,  he  sent 
Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple. Temple  had  noiade  a  retreat  lor  himself 
at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighb<Hn- 
hood  of  Famham.  The  country  round  his  dwel- 
ling was  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement 
during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in  the 
wnste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among 
tifhom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  yean  <^ 
his  life,  would  hare  considered  as  a  paradise. 
His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from 
a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to 
find,  among  the  heath  and  furze  of  the  wilds  of 
Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Hol- 
land, a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clip- 
ped trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs.      « 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode 
and  consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly 
flf  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was 
•pljrehcnsive  that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
form  this  opinion  might  not  be  fully  and  cor- 
rectly reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was 
indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend 
M  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who^  in  some  departments 
«f  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was 
reiy  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
MustituUon  of  England.  As  the  state  of  Sir 
William's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to 
■end  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a 
poor  scholar  of  tbur  or  five  and  twenty,  under 
Whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have 
trer  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  chil^^n  of 
men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliaat  wit, 
grotesque  invention,  humour  of  the  most  austere 
flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence 
•ingularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous.  This 
Toung  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself 
insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Irishman.  He 
was  of  unmixed  English  blood,  and,  throng^ 
life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
Mid  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
kept  terms  at  the  University  of  DubUn,  but  bad 
been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irregnlari- 
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UtB,  and  had  with  <liffienlt||pteiMd  Usdcfnt 
At  the  time  of  the  Ikm>lntK»^he  hs4,  with  mai 
thonsandfl  of  his  fellow  oatoaifts,  takes  idij^ 
ia  the  mother  ooutiy  frmn  the  vi^Utiee  «f 
Tyroonnel,  and  had  thought  Uiiself  fonoMti 
in  being  able  to  obta^i  fil»elter  at  Moor  ?tsO 
For  that  shelter,  howevei^  he  hsd  lo  piji 
iieavy  price.  He  waa  thooght  to  be  nffidei^ 
remunerated  for  bis  services  with  tw^t;  Yvak 
a  year  and  his  board.  He  dinedat(bes«Gw 
table.  Sometimes,  indeedr  when  better  ^ae^ 
was  not  to  be  had,  bn  was  honoured  by  beif 
invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his  pstrou;  uia 
such  occasions  Sir  WiUissn  was  sogefienwii 
to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  lo  bip 
witE.f  The  bumble  student  would  not  hn 
dared  to  raise  iiis  «ye8  to  a  lady  of  4iuIt:  k, 
wiien  he  liad  become  &  clergyman,  be  b^ 
after  the  fisuihion  of  the  clergymen  of  tbAig» 
ration^  to  make  leve  to  a  pretty  wutioiM 
wko  was  the  chief  onuonent  of  the  senos 
hall,  and  whose  name  is  insepaobly  asudist 
with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  boon  pc. 
of  what  be  felt  when  be  fonad  himself «  m 
way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had  been  bowed  i^ 
and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  bj  c&laa^ 
ties  and  humiliations.  The  Umgusge  vhki^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  a  ^ 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  whicii  s» 
remain,  was  that  of  a  laoquqr,  or  ntb«r«{i 
beggar,  j:  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  oi  a 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  di- 
ring  several  days.]  B ut  this  tameness  was  m&^ 
the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  csugbt  e&^ 
and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  bha^ 
him  food.  The  hnmbls  menial  was  at  hetftts 
hanghtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  via^ 
tive,  the  most  despotic  of  men.  Ajid  dgw  s 
lengtii  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opffr 
ing  before  him.  To  William  he  wai  tlre^ 
slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  Eij^  ^ 
sometimee,  when  his  host  was  confined  hj  pfi 
to  an  easy  chair,  been  attended  by  the  seota? 
abont  the  grounds.  His  Mtyesty  had  as^ 
soended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Duichi^ 
of  Cttttijig  and  eating  asparagus,  and  bati  |» 
oiously  asked  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  bis  k 
have  a  captain's  commission  in  a  caTaliy  ofi- 
ment  But  now  for  the  first  time  tbe  jm 
man  was  to  stand  in  the  ro^yal  presence  ss  < 
counsellor.  He  was  admitted  into  tbe  cioki 
delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  tsf^^s^ 
and  enforced  the  arguments  which  tbAt  \t^ 
contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  witb  ^ui- 
ness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  m» 
to  think  that  short  Parhameiitfi  would  be  c«a 
disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  enao&ci^^B 
the  Just  prerogatives  of  the  Grown.  In  &(^  ^ 
Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  g**- 
ration,  waged  war  against  a  King^  led  bin  c^ 
tive,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar, » ti* 
scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  m^ 
cally  the  long  Parliament  Never  would  sa^^ 
disasters  have  befitllen  the  monarcbj  butw; 
the  &tal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  fres 
dissolution.  II  There  was,  it  must  be  owaed* 
flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  ^" 
than  William  might  easily  detect  Tbst  eai 
restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  ^ 
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ilBcfaieTmiB  did  no^rore  tluit  another  mtrio- 
ion  woold  be  Balataiy;  It  by  no  means  followed 
ocause  one  sorereign  had  been  rained  by  being 
liable  to  get  rid  of  a  hoeUle  Parliament  that 
Qother  sorereign  might  not  be  rained  by  being 
i>rced  to  part  with'  a  Mendly  Partiament.  To 
he  gpreat  mortification  of  the  ambassador,  his 
rgnmente  failed  to  shake  the  King's  resoltition. 
)n  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Gommone  were 
Qinmoned  to -the  Upper  House :  the  tiUe  of  the 
triennial  Bill  w«is  read :  and  it  was  annoanced, 
tfler  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  Queen 
(Tottld  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration. 
?iie  Parlianent  was  then  prorogned. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out 
Or  the  Continent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before 
lis  departarC)  he  should  make  some  important 
tfaanges.  He  was  resolved  not  to  discard  Not- 
Ingham,  oii  whose  integrity,  a  rirtne  rare 
tmong  Snglish  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well- 
banded  reliance.  Tet,  if  Nottingham  remained 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ 
inssell  at  sea.  Russell,  though  mneh  morti* 
led,  was  indnced  to  aocept  a  lucratire  place  in 
lie  faonsehold ;  and  two  naral  officers  of  great 
note  in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and  DelaTa), 
rtre  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
ttitrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet.*  These  arrangements  caused  much  mur- 
nuring  among^the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and 
!>ela7al  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by 
nany  suspected  of  being  Jaeobites.  But  other 
>romotion8  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
>roTed  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself 
svenly  between  the  hostile  factions.  Notting- 
lam  had,  during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary 
>f  State.  He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague 
n  whose  society  he  mast  hare  felt  himself  very 
11  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Trenchard  be- 
onged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
>arty.  He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by 
ihat  spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations, 
peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton.  He  had,  in 
he  days  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant 
tails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Riband 
jlnb :  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  several 
rtormy  Parliaments:  he  had  brought  in  the 
irst  Exclusion  BUI :  he  had  been  deeply  con- 
wmed  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition:  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent:  he 
lad  been  long  an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  ex- 
«pted  br  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
.686.  Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  tur- 
ttoil,  his  temper  was  naturaUy  calm :  but  he 
ras  closely  «'4>ttnected  with  a  set  of  men  whose 
lassioDs  were  far  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had 
narried  the  sister  of  Huje^  Speke,  one  of  the 
i&lsest  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers  who 
irought  disgrffce  on  the  caose  of  constitutional 
reedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the 
pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too 
Duch  influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  witii 
rhom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  discussed  plans 
if  rebellion  at  the  Rose.  Why  Trenchard  was 
elected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher 
ank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first 
lignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
t  seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title 
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•od  drew  Ihe  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  h* 
was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  -a 
superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after 
the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of 
nonjnring  congregations,  and  the  haunters  of 
treason  taverns.f 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was 
called  at  the  same  time  to  a  far  higher  place  la 
the  administration.  The  Great  Seal  had  no^ 
been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  May- 
nard's  retirement,  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Chanoery  had  commanded  little  respect. 
TroTor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner,  waffi» 
ed  neither  parts  nor  learning :  but  his  integri^ 
was  with  good  reason  suspectied ;  and  th^  dutiet 
whioh,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
he  had  to  perform  daring  four  or  fire  months 
in  the  busiest  part  of  every  year,  made  it  imk 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge  fai 
equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that  he  had 
to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  judg* 
ment,  and  that,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had 
been  pronouncedi  it  was  very  likely  to  be  re* 
versed  on  appeal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  functionary 
to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the 
King  touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.) 
It  was  known  that  William  was  sensible  of  tba 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things ;  and,  dut* 
ing  several  months,  there  had  been  4ying  ru* 
mours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  .Chancellor 
would  soon  be  appointed.)  The  name  most 
frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottinghatti.' 
Bat  the  same  reasons  which  had  prevented  him 
from  aoceptlng  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  bad, 
since  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength* 
William  at  iMigth  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-seoond  year; 
and  five  years  had  not  elapsed  since^  on  tlm 
gnreat  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powen 
had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world.  From 
that  time  his  ihme  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary 
eioqnence  had  be  any  superior.  The  consist* 
ency  of  his  poblic  conduct  had  gained  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;'  and  tha 
urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  tin 
Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctanoa 
that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over 
which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for 
an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  fot 
him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small. 
Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  heredl^ 
tary  title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dig»* 
nity  which  was  offered  to  him,  preside  during 
some  years  in  the  Upper  House  without  taking 
part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  at 
head  of  the  law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  par^ 
in  the  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  called  into  the  Council  Chambeie; 
Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King^ 
^'  Sir  John,"  he  said,  *<  it  is  necessary  for  tbe 
public  service  that  yon  should  take  tiids  charga 
upon  you ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  ffia 
Majesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse." 


t  Bamet,  ii.  107. 
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^mors  stfbmHted.  The  seal  wu  detiTend  to 
him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pen- 
cion  of  two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on 
which  he  should  quit  his  office;  and  he  was 
immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  OounciUor  and 
Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes 
in  the  admia!stration|  announced  also  the  King's 
departure.  He  set  out  for  Holland  on  Sie 
twenty-fourth  ^of  March* 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Bootland 
should)  after  a  recess  of  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half,  be  again  called  together.  Hamilton, 
who  had  lived  m8ui.y  months  in  retirement,  had, 
since  the  fall  of  MelTUle,  been  reconciled  to  the 
Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  relreaA, 
and  to  occupy  Holyrood  House  s«  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of 
the  Secretarlns  of  State  for  Scotland  should  be 
in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair 
had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent  His  o<^ 
league,  Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for  the 
Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  cor- 
respond regularly  with  Oarstairs,  who  never 
qnitted  William.f 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
the  session  would  be  turbulent  The  Parlia- 
ment was  that  very  Parliament  which  had  in 
1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  all 
the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomeiy 
and  his  club  could  fhime,  which  had  refhsed 
supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scot- 
land into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the 
Bstates  had  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even 
in  1690,  they  had,  when  the  eoclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid  little 
deference  to  what  was  well  known  to  be  the 
royal  wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage; 
they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episco- 
pal clergy ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toler- 
ation Act  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would 
still  be  found  unmanageable  when  questions 
touching  religion  came  before  them ;  and  such 
questions  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to 
bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
•f  the  Church  to  receiTe  into  communion  sueh 
of  the  oM  curates  as  should  subscribe  the  COn- 
ihssion  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  gor- 
ernment  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  failed ; 
nod  the  Assembly  had  conseqnently  been  dis- 
solved by  the  Lord  Commissioner.  Unhappily, 
the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power 
whieh  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
over  the  Spiritual  Courts.  No  sooner  thei«- 
fore  had  the  dissolution  been  announced  than 
the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private 
person.  As  a  private  person  he  requested  a 
hearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  against  the  royri  mandate.  The  right, 
be  said,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Chnrch  to 
meet  and  deliberate  tondiing  her  interests  was 
derived  fh>m  her  Divine  Head,  and  was  not 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  tem}>oral  ma- 
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gistrate.  His  ^retiiren  s#hd>  np,  sod  bv  m 
approving  nmnnnr  signified  their  coucamaw 
in  what  th«ir  President  had  said.  Befare  th«f 
retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  their  next  meetine^i 
It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day;  and  when  it 
came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended :  ftr 
even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  cob- 
plete  rupture  with  the  civil  power.  Bnt,thoQ|l 
there  was  not  open  war  between  the  Ghiith 
and  the  Government,  thny  were  estraoged  frse 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  tSnii 
of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been  mA 
towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates  net: 
and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  w^ 
well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Puis- 
ment,  in  almost  twj  one  of  its  ssssioib  &ki> 
fied  all  tbe  predictions  of  polxlicians.  It  M 
once  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senna 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Yettheafai 
men  had  again  met  in  the  old  halL  Thenvn 
all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the  clnb,  vtt 
the  exception  of  Montgomery,  wko  was  dfsg 
of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garmfsr 
from  his  native  land.  There  was  the  cui% 
Ross  and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There  vs 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a  peer,  ttd 
henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  hnisSl 
as  eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declAsa- 
tions  and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedhioti^ 
Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  asscnbit 
had  undergone  a  change.  The  members  lisr 
ened  with  profound  respect  to  the  roj«l  letter 
and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  ai^. 
affectionate  language.  An  extraordinary  itd 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  ponn^ 
sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Sereji 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  Tis 
legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  w  a 
Erastian  as  William  himself  conld  hare  de<ind 
An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of 
the  Sstablished  Church  to  swear  fealtv  to  tbeir 
Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  AsseaN* 
to  receive  into  communion  those  Episcopslits 
ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should  decUn 
that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  da- 
trine  and  discipline.]  Nay,  the  Estates  canieJ 
adulation  so  far  as  to~raake  it  their  humble  I^ 
quest  to  the  King  thst  he  would  be  pleased  tc 
confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  fhvonrite  Port- 
land. This  was  indeed  their  chief  pctitt(«ii 
They  did  not  ask  fbr  redress  of  a  single  gner- 
anoe.  They  contented  themselves  with  histse 
in  general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  vbiei 
reqntned  oorrectien,  and  with  referring  the  Kiif 
ibr  fhll^r  infbrmation  to  his  own  Ministers,  tbi 
Lord  High  Oommissloiier,  and  the  Secretsrref 
State.|| 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  msT  sets 
strange  that  even  the  most  servile  of  ScottsI 
Parliaments  should  have  kept  sllenee.  ^ 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  masesm 
of  deneoe ;  and  It  might  have  been  expeen^ 
that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioss! 
of  shires,  oommiesioners  of  bnrghs,  woold  ^ 
one  voice  have  demanded  a  strict  investig<Q^ 
into  thirt  great  crime.  It  Is  certain,  howe«r 
that  no  motion  for  investigation  was  made.  T^ 

Jan.  10,  ISM,  eoUeetei  and  extxacte^  from  flie  Sacoris  \j 
the  0!«rk  thereof.  Thif  ifitereBtingx«eordirsi]Klstt«lK' 
theflrRttfmelnlSn. 
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■tote  of  the  Oadi^lang  wu  Ind— d  takm  tsto 
coDflid«nitioiu  A  kiw  was  |»aMed  for  the  more 
eftctoat  sappressi&g  of  depndattou  and  out- 
rages b^ond  tho  Highland  line?  a&d  in  that 
law  was  inserted  a  special  proviso  reserving  to 
Mac  OaHum  More  his  hendilsry  jurisdiction. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  either  fW>m  Uie  public 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or 
from  those  pcinrte  letters  in  whieh  Johnstone 
regnlariy  gwve  GHrsteirs  «n  account  of  what 
had  passed,  tfanlany  speaker  made  aaj  allusion 
to  the  fiite  of  Mae  Ian  and  his  Unsmen.*  The 
only  explanation,  of  this  extraordinsiy  silence 
seems  to  be  that  the  public  men  who  were 
assembled  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  knew  little 
and  cared  little  about  the  ftite  of  Athiving 
tribe  of  Celte.  The  ii^ured  eUm,  bowed  iown 
by  fear  of  the  all  powerfol  Campbells,  and  little 
accustomed  to  resort  to  the  constitated  autho- 
rities of  the  kingdom  for  proteotion  or  redress, 
presented  no  petition  to  the  Bstates.  The  story 
of  the  butch«7  had  been  told  at  oofTee-houses, 
but  had  been  told  in  diflbrent  ways.    Very  re- 


cent^, one  or  two  books,  in  whieh  the  Ihels 
were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  from 
the  secret  presses  of  London.  But  those  books 
WMe  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  the 
name  of  no  responsible  author*  The  Jacobite 
writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and 
utterly  regudless  of  truth.  Since  the  Mao« 
donalds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent  man 
might  naturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerAil  family  in  Scotland,  by  bring* 
ing  forward  an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing 
but  reports  wandering  fkom  mouth  to  mouth, 
or  pamphlets  which  no  licenseif  had  improved, 
to  which  no  euthor  had  put  his  name,  and  which 
no  bookseller  ventured  to  i^ace  in  his  shop- 
window.  But  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bstates 
separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  monthSi 
dmring  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
the  name  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in 
the  Pariiament  House.    ' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


IT  18  now  tfane  to  rdate  the  events  whieh, 
ffinoe  the  battle  of  Ia  Hogue,  had  taken 
place  at  Saint  Qermains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  wUch  was.  to 
bsTo  conveyed  him  back  to  his:  kingdom  burned 
down  to  the  water  edge,  had  retutmed  in  no 
good  bumotnr  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfor- 
tano  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 
tfaahioB ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged 
himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  Ibrced  to 
iaterfere.f 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  a  duller  plaee  than 
Saint  Germaias  was  when  he  held  his  Gonrt 
then ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  in  all  Bmrope 
a  residence  mote  enviably  sitonted  than  that 
which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his 
BuppUimts.    The  woods  weso  magnifie<int|  the 


»  nie  editor  «f  tke  CantaiiB  Fapen  wm  •vltail^ 
very  deslroo%  fkom  whatartr  motive^  lo  diegaio  this 

3ioflt  certain  and  obFiooB  trath.  He  bas  therefore  prefixed 
i4>  some  of  Johastone't  letter*  deseriptloiis  which  maj  po»- 
rihlx  lapoM  on  cazeleaa  reader*.  Yor  exaaple,  John- 
ttone  '^^ote  to  Cantaira  on  the  ISUx  of  April,  before  It 
wae  knofrn  that  the  eeuioii  would  be  a  quiet  one, "  All 
trts  ha-re  been  ued  and  will  be  used  to  embroil  matters." 
The  editor**  aceonnt  of  the  content*  of  tU*  letter  1*  a*  fol- 
ows :    "  Art*  n*ed  to  embroil  matter*  with  rafereao*  te 


air  olear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive 
and  cheerful.  No  charm  of  rural  life  was  want- 
ing; and  the  towers  of  the  most  superb  city  of 
the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  ta- 
pestry and  marquetiy,  vases  of  silver  and  mir- 
rors in  gilded  frames.  A  penaion  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually 
paid  to  James  from  the  French  Treasury.  He 
had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of 
tbe  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to 
amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his 
command  an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous 
than  that  which  had  banged  to  him  when  he 
was  at  tbe  head  of  a  great  lungdom,  an  army  of 
huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns, 
spears,  bnglo^homs  and  tents,  miles  of  network. 


Vol.  IV 


ef  OlMMoa.**    Asaia,  JehaeleBe^  la  a  : 
wxlttea  aeme  week*  later,  ottaplaiaed  that  Ute  UberaUtjr 

and  obseqoiousneas  of  the  Estate*  had  not  been  dnly 
appreciated.  "Nothing,"  he  «ay«,  " i*  to  be  done  to  grat«y 
the  FteUameat,  I  mean  that  thej  weoM  have  reckoned 
a  gtattflcation.*'  The  editor**  aeeonnt  of  the  eontsnt*  of 
this  letter  i*  a*  follows:  ** Complain*  that  the  Pariia^ 
ment  is  not  to  be  gxatUed  by  aa  inqoiiy  Into  the  mae- 
sacre  of  Glencoe.*' 
t.ZJreofJame«,U.4»7.  . 
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ftaghoundfl,  fozhonnds,  harriers,  packs  for  the 
boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the 
heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild  duck.  His 
presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber  were  in 
outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue 
^bands  and  white  staves.  But  over  the  man- 
sion and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom, 
the  effect  partly  of  bittbr  regrets  and  of  deferred 
hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition 
which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his 
own  mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  almost 
all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.  His  palace 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious 
pile*  Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged 
in  the  building;  and  their  apartments  were 
eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sove^* 
reign,  and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there 
was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should 
be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  Among  the  murmurers  was  the 
brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left  us  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight 
sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vi- 
vidly coloured  picture  of  the  English  Court  in 
the  days  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest. 
He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of 
religious  exercises;  that,  in  order  to  live  in 
peace,  it  waa  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in 
devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devotion ; 
that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace 
which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who 
had  got  hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant 
loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to  them 
that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general, 
Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under  a  common 
calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  and  are 
disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There 
all  was  discord,  Jealousy^  bitterness  of  spirit 
Malignity  was  concealed  under  the  show  of 
friendship  and  of  piety.  All. the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other 
and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to 
night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypo- 
crites might  be  remarked  a  man  too  highspirited 
to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  advan- 
tageously he  might  have  made  himself  known 
elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
dain by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Yet,  however  disagree- 
able that  Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to 
a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure, 
in  addition  to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations 
ftom  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In 
every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  tiie  Roman  Gatfaolie  was  pre- 
ftrred.  In  eveiy  quarrel  between  a  Protostant  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  sup- 


*  HanlUton*!  Zenerde. 

t  A.  VUw  gf  the  Court  of  St.  Ownialni  from  th«  Tear 
mo  to  168^  19&6;  Batlo  Ultima,  1697.  In  the  ITainie 
Bmen  1ft  a  lottor  ia  which  tho  nonjorliic  bUhopt  ar» 
ordered  to  aead  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Qarmaiu. 
This  letter  was  cpeedUy  followed  bar  another  letter  rorok- 
Inc  tbe  order.     Botb  Mt«n  wUl  bo  firand  ia  Maeplior- 


posed  to  be  in  tike  r^t.  While  the  ambitbai 
Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while 
the  dissipated  Protestajit  locked  in  vain  Sw 
amusement,  tbe  serious  Pkotestant  looked  in 
vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  coasolation. 
James  might,  no  doubt,  easily  hare  obtained 
permission  for  those  members  of  the  Chuich  of 
England  who  had-  sacrificed  every  thing  in  hii 
cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratoiy, 
and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wim 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  t|>eir  own  clergy:  but 
he.  did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  defiled  bj 
such  ^pious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  GnuiTille^ 
who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest 
archdeaconry  and  one  of  the  richest  livings  ii 
finMand,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mor- 
tal offence  by  asking  leave  to  read  -prayen  (e 
the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  Bis  requot 
was  refused ;  and  he  was.  so  grossly  insulted  bj 
his  master's  chaplains  and  their  retainers  dat 
he  was  forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.  Lest 
some  other  Anglican  doctor  should  be  eqsiUf 
importunate,  James  wrote  to  inform  his  age&is 
in  England  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divioe 
to  come  out  to  him.f  Indeed  the  noDJoiijig 
clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and  as 
much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew's. 
If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  vitb 
respect  at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  Ssa- 
crofL  Yet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who 
were  assembled  there  never  spoke  of  faim  bat 
with  aversion  and  disgust  The  sacrifice  of  the 
first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  ia 
the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  aad 
the  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  iraumense  pauonag« 
and  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  five  thoasaada 
year  was  thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the 
great  crime  of  having  modestly  remonstrated 
against  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence. Sancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  jost 
such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Jodas 
Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said, 
while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  mis- 
ter, given  the  fatal  signal  to  his  master's  eae- 
mies.  When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and 
could  not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.  He  had,  like 
his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaoed 
himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  do«a 
his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrameet 
he  had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  coolii 
now  do  was  to  make  the  panilel  complete  bj 
hanging  himself.} 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  stroog- 
est  proof  of  kindness  which  he  could  give  to 
heretics  who  had  resigned  wealth,  country,  Ur 
mily,  for  his  sake,,  was  to  suffer  them  to  ht 
beset,  on  their  dyii^g  beds,  by  his  priests,  ii 
some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  misd, 
and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  hii 
mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triurophaat^ 
announced  to  the  Court ;  and  the  neophyte  v&s 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  But  if » 
royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  stiunletf 
character,  died  professing  Brm  attachment  le 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the 


■oa'a  eoUection.  Thoy  both  beer  date  Oct  IS,  1®1  J 
•appoee  that  the  flnt  letter  was  dated  acoordlBg  to  w 
Mew  Btylo  and  tke  letter  of  vevocadoa  aeooidiaf  19  i» 

Old  Style.  ^_,^ , 
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MSs]  and,  at  dead  of  night,  he  was  fltin^  into 
H  and  covered  ap  like  a  mass  of  carrion.    Such 
vere  the  obsequies  of  the  Barl  of  Dnnfermltne, 
who  hftd  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with-  the 
hatard  of  his  life  and  to  the  otter  rpin  of  his 
fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and 
irho  had,  after  the  Tictory,  lifted  firom  the  earth 
the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.    While 
liring  he  had  been  treated  with  contumely.  Th  A 
Scottish  officers  who  had  long  serred  under  him 
had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were 
formed  Into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their 
commander.  '-His  religion  had  been  thought  a 
fiital  disqualification.    A  worthless  adventurer, 
whose  only  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a 
Papist,  was  preferred.    Dunfermline  contiwiel!, 
darmg  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom 
he  had  served  too  well ,-  but  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.   The  bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refhsed 
to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protestant  Lord 
the  means  of  subsistence :  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  they  refused  him  eVen  a  grave.* 

The  insults  daily  offer'^.d  at  Saint  Germains 
to  the  Protestant  religion  j.p.dnccda  great  ef- 
fect in  England.   The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked 
whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant 
was  utterly  incorrigible;  and  many  even  of  the 
nonjurors  observed  his  proceedings  with  shame, 
disgust  and  alarm.f    The  Jacobite  party  had, 
from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  Revolution, 
began  to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and 
the  Noncompounders.    The  Compounders  were 
those  who  wished  for  a  restoration,  but  for  a 
restoration  accompanied  by  a  generaf  amnesty, 
And  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  re«te. 
The   Noncompounders    thought   it  downright 
Whiggery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Uis  Majesty's  unfortunate  situation  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any  condition. 
The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to  bring  him 
hack.  What  traitors  he  would  pnnish  and  what 
traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would 
observe  and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense, 
were  questions  to  be  decided  by  himself  hlone. 
If  he  decided  them  wrongly,  he  must  answer  for 
hi3  fkult  to  heaven  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  great  body  of  English  Jacobites  were 

more  or  less  Compounders.    The  pure  Noncom- 

poanders  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 

Roman  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were  not 

aolicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a  religion 

which   they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity 

fi"om  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded. 

There  were  also  some  Protestant  nonjurors, 

such  as  Kettleweil  and  Hickes,  who  resolutely 

followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme 

consequences  to  which  it  led»     But,  though 

Kettlew^ell  tried  to  convince  his  countrymen 

that  monarchical  government  had  been  ordained 


*  Viovr  of  the  Court  of  fiahtt  Oermalns  from  1S90  to 
109^.  Tlfcat  Danfenaliae  was  gronly  ill  uMd  ia  plain 
wren  from  the  Uemoin  of  Dt&ndeo,  1714. 

t  So  early  aa  the  jeu  1090,  that  conclare  of  the  lead- 
ag  JTacobitos  whick  gare  Praeton  his  iiutmetloiu  made 
.  Mtron^  repreMntAtio&  to  James  on  this  subject.  "  He 
last  overrule  the  b  gotiy  of  Satnt  Oermalns,  and  dispose 
lx<^r  minds  to  think  of  those  methods  that  are  move  likely 
>  gaiin.  the  nation.  For  there  Is  one  silly  thing  or  another 
ally  done  there,  th^t  comes  to  oar  notice  here,  which 
rolongrs  xrliat  they  so  jtasstonatety  deslf*.**  See  also  A 
liort  and  True  Belation  of  IntrigMs  transacted  bot&'at 
oxotf  aAd  Abroad  to  restore  the  late  King  Jams>,  1694. 


by  God,  not  as  a  means  of  making  them  hsppf 
here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recoAH 
pensed  for  their  sufferings  hereafter,  and  though 
Hickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Compounder  in  the  yrhole  Theban  legion, 
very  few  churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  tha 
Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strengfth 
of  the  Jacobite  party  in  £ngland :  but  the  Non^ 
compounders  had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway 
at  Saint  Gtermains.  No  Protestant,  no  moderata 
Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  thM 
any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative,'  could 
hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the 
banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  apostate 
Melfbrt,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of 
trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ae^ 
were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 
Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  the 
other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  carried  a  seal :  but  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
therefbre  he  wq^  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  CounoH 
Board.  J 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head 
and  heart  were  incurable.  In  his  view  there 
could  be  between  him  and  his  subjects  no  reci- 
procity of  obligation.  Their  duty  was  to  risk 
property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever 
he  chose  to  in6ict  upon  them.  They  eould  no 
more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before 
God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  w^ro  still 
unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  die 
to  the  royahst  who  shed  his  blood  o  i  the  f.eld 
of  battle  Oa-  on  the  scaffold  for  hbreditary  mon- 
archy was  simply  that  he  was  not'  a  traitor. 
After  all  the  severe  discipline  wh!ch  the  de- 
posed King  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much 
bent  on  plundering  and  abiaslnjr  the  Church  of 
England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneel- 
ing fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight, 
or  on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
he  would  rather  die  without  seeing  England 
again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom 
he  ought  to  command.}  In  the  Declaration  of 
April  1692  the  whole  man  appears  without  dis- 
guise, full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  anable 
to  understand  how  any  body  but  himself  can 
have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate  and  cruel.  An- 
other paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same 
time  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly,  how 
little  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  ezperienee. 
In  that  paper,  he  set  forth  the  plan  according 
to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when  he  should 
be  restored.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two 


X  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Oeraiaina.  The  _ 
given  in  thin  View  is  conflrmed  by  a  reinackablapaF«>t 
which  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  Some  of  the  heads  er 
the  Jacobite  partj  in  England  made  a  representation  to 
James,  one  article  of  whieh  is  as  follows:  "They  heg 
that  Your  l^iestj  would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the 
Chancellor  of  England  into  your  Connell :  year  eaenrtes 
take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it.'*  James's  answer 
Is  oTasiTe.  *vrhe  King  will  be^  on  all  occasions,  ready 
to  express  the  jnsi  Taloe  and  esteem  h*  haste  hiatei4 
Chanoellor.'* 

§  ▲  short  and  trae  Belatton  of  latrigaea,  MM. 
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Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the 
majority  of  the  Qreat  Officers  of  the  Household^ 
the  majority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  should 
dways  be  Roman  Catholics.* 

It  was  to  no  purp9se  that  the  most  eminent 
Compounders  sent  from  London  letter  after  let* 
ter  filled  with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest 
supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they 
demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing^  Popish  ascendancy  in 
a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fiftieths  of 
the  population  and  much  more  than  forty- 
nine  fiiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
were  Protestant.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  informed  their  master  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  April  1692  had  been  read  with  ex- 
ultation by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  affltc- 
(ioQ  by  his  friends,  that  it  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  usurpers,  that  it  had  done 
more  than  all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame 
the  nation  against  him,  and  that  it  had  fur- 
nished those  naval  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  break- 
ing faith  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet 
which  was  to  have  convoyed  him  bMk  to  his 
kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  best  friends  in  England  till 
those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at  Ver- 
sailles. All  the  information  which  Lewis  and 
his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the 
state  of  our  island  satisfied  them  that  James 
would  never  be  restored  unless  he  could  bring 
himself  to  make  large  concessions  to  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him,  kindly 
and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  change  his  counsels  and  his  counsel- 
lors. France  could  not  continae  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  fbrcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling 
nation.  She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens. 
Her  trade  and  industry  languished.  Her  har- 
veet  and  her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry 
were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs  of  the  pro- 
vincial Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 
most  absolute  prince  could  demand  ftom  those 
whom  he  ruled.  However  desirous  the  Most 
Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all 
over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own 
kingdom;  and,  unless  a  counter  revolution 
speedily  took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to  his 
o/rn  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  painful 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do  with- 
out delay  whatever  he  could  honourably  and 
conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He 
consented  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of 
hk  fdfairs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Compoundets,  Charles  Eari  of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  ikmily  and  his  peerage  were 
Scotch.  But  he  was  closely  connected  with 
Some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England ;  he  had 
resided  long  in  England :  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  Sn^ish  Sec- 
setaries  of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted  by 
James  with  the  lead  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  His  abilities  and  acquirements  were 
-OMuidevaUe :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous : 


«  8m  flk«  taptr  ]iMd«d,  **7or  my  Son  th«  PHam  of 


bis  manners  wen  popular;  and  his  conduct  hat 
generally  been  consistent  and  honourable.  He 
had,  when  Popeiy  was  in  the  ascendant,  reso- 
lutely refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by 
apostasy.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had 
been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had 
been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  layman  baffled  the  divines.  A  priest  Qft> 
dettook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  traasoli- 
stantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the 
usual  form.  *^Yo«r  Lordship  believes  in  the 
Trinity."  «  WBo  told  you  so  V  said  If iddletoa. 
"Not  believe  in  the  Trini^P'  ciled  the  Priest 
in  amasement.  "Nay,"  said  Middleton;  ''pro?* 
your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can :  but  do  net 
catechise  me  about  mine."  As  it  was  pkin 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  dispvtant  whom  it 
was  easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  controreny 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.*  When  fiv- 
tune  changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  caon 
of  hereditary  monarchy  with  a  steadfiMtacsi 
which  was  the  more  respectable  beoause  hi 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  hh 
peace  with  the  new  government.  His  senti> 
mente  were  so  well  known  that,  when  the  khif- 
dom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  ibts- 
sion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  sad 
sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on  which 
he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  dsseovcredi 
and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  shoirid  seem  indeed  thst, 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  by  no  means  an  active  plottia 
He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  liaUon  would  never  assent  to  a  Resto- 
ration without  securities  against  Popery  sad 
ai^ltrary  power.  He  therefore  conceived  thsa, 
while  his  banished  master  obsdnately  refused 
to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  govemmesi 
Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  conse- 
quence of  strong  representations  fh>m  Yersaillci, 
now  invited  to  join  him  in  France.  The  grrnt 
body  of  Compounders  learned  with  delight  thst 
they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  thi 
Council  at  Saint  Oetmains  by  one  of  their  is- 
vourite  leaders.  Some  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  tki 
deposition  of  James,  had  been  so* much  ^ 
gusted  by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  thai 
Uiey  had  long  avoided  all  connection  with  kin, 
now  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  bis  ener. 
They  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Melfort,*  but  they  communicated  freely  with 
Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred  tte 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been 
made  prSeminently  conspicuous  by  their  statiOB, 
their  abilities,  and  their  great  public  serriceB; 
with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of  whose  IHb 
was  to  b^Jn  fhvour  with  both  the  rival  Kingi 
at  once,  and  to  keep  through  all  revolatioM 
and  counter-revolutions,  his  head,  his  estate  sod 
a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  with  Shrev«- 
bury,  who,  having  once  in  a  fitital  moment  en- 
tangled himself  in  criminal  and  dishonoursMe 
engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  lo 
break  through  them;  with  Mariborough, vho 
continued  to  profbss  the  deepest  repentance  for 
the  past  and  the  best  intentions  for  the  fotore: 
and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  was 


Wales.  1S0S.** 
Jamea 


It  U  printed  at  tte  «a«  of  tte  Uft  of 
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sun  what  h%  had  been  before  the  day  of  La 
Hogne,  and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what 
Monk  had  done,  on  condition  that  a  general 
pardon  should  be  g;ranted  to  all  political  offen- 
ders, and  that  the  royal  power  should  be  placed 
under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  Bngland  he  had  col- 
lected the  sense  of  all  the  leading  Oomponndere. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  one  expe- 
dient which  would  reconcile  contending  factions 
at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacification  of 
Europe.  This  expedient  was  that  James  should 
resign  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
bred  a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  too  probable. 
His  Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  sug- 
geetion,  he  most  at  least  consent  to  pul.forth  a 
Declaration  which  might  do  away  the  unfa- 
Tourable  impression  made  by  his  Declaration 
of  the  preceding  spring.  A  paper  such  as  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  he  should .  publish 
was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  dis- 
eussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  baring 
been  put  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
principal  English  Jacobites,  stole  across  the 
Qhannel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court 
of  James.  There  was  at  that  Court  np  want  of 
•laoderers  and  sneerers  whose  malignity  was 
only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a 
meek  and  Banctimonioos  air.  Middleton  found, 
on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by 
the  prints  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  al- 
ready fa  circulation.  Some  Noncom pounders 
too  had  written  from  London  that  he  was  at 
heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He  was 
however  very  graciously  received,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Mel- 
fort.* 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully 
resolved  never  to  resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suffer 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic ;  and 
it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments 
or  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  De- 
claration which  his  friends  in  England  had  pre- 
pared. It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different 
.  from  any  that  had  yetappeared  under  his  Great 
Seal.  He  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who 
ahoold  not  oppose  him  after  he  should  hud  in 
the  island ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
would  call  a  Parliament;  that  he  would  confirm 
aU  BQch  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as 
the  Houses  should  tender  to  him  for  confirma- 
tion ;  that  he  would  wave  his  right  to  chimney 
money ;  that  he  wovld  protect  and  defend  the 
Batabiished  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 
possessions  and  privileges ;  that  he  would  not 
again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of  his 
dispensing  power;  and  that  be  would  maintain 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.    He  pleaded  his 

•  Aa  to  tlilt  change  of  ministty  at  8atnt  Oermains  see 
the  rery  earions  bnt  verjr  eonfaaed  oarratiTe  in  the  Life 
df  James,  It.  49»-<»15;  Burnet  11.  219;  Memolree  de  Saint 
Simoa ;  ▲  French  Conqneet  neither  desirable  nor  practi- 
cable, 1693 ;  and  the  Letters  from  the  Nairne  KSS.,  printed 
bjr  Mmephertion. 

t  Ijlfe  of  James,  11. 009.  Boss«et*s  opinion  irltl  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  M.  Harare's  hlstorr.  The  Bishop  sums 
up  his  arguments  thus:  **Je  dirai  done  Toiontiers  anx 
Oathotlqne^,  s'il  7  en  a  qni  n'appronrent  point  la  deelarsr 
t^on  dont  11  8*agit;  If oU  ease  juHtasmnltam;  neqneplas 
saplas  quam  necesso  est,  ne  obstupescas.'*  la  the  Life  of 
J%u^fim  it  is  asserted  that  the  French  Doctors  changed  their 


conscience.  Could  a  sou  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to 
protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law 
which  excluded  true  believers  from  office? 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his 
household  told  him  that  he  could  not  without 
sin  give  any  such  pledgre  as  his  undutiful  sub- 
jects demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of 
no  weight.  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  In  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 
Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  for  his  mastoids  wrongs 
headedness.  submitted  the  case  to  several  emi- 
nent Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  learned 
casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjec- 
tionable in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  great 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Qhllican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin, 
showed,  by  powerful  arguments,  both  theolo- 
gical and  political,  that  the  scruple  which 
tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort 
against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a 
caution  in  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous  over- 
much,"f  The  authority  of  the  French  divines 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French 
government.  The  language  held  at  Versailles 
was  so  strong  that  James  began  to  be  alarmed. 
What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence, 
should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  re- 
quited, should  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate 
guests  to  seek  another  asylum  ?  It  was  neces- 
sary to  submit  On  the  serenteenth  of  April, 
1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed. 
The  concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  "  We 
come  to  vindicate  our  own  right  and  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  of  our  people ;  and  may 
God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of 
the  other  I"{  The  prayer  was  heard.  The 
success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to 
his  sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  we  know 
on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called 
on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  profes- 
sions, when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  to  Rome,  with  such  explana- 
tions as  might  satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort's  letter 
ends  thus:  "After  all,  the  object  of  this  De- 
claration is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England.  Mft 
shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much 
greater  advantage  at  Whltehidl  than  at  Saint 
Germains.'*! 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much 
was  expected  had  been  despatched  to  London. 
There  it  was  printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker :  for  there  was  among  the 
Quakers,  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  sealoos 
and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of 
William  Penn.||     To  circulate  such  a  work  was 

opinion,  and  that  Bossnet,  though  he  held  ont  longer  than 
the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  error,  b«l  did 
not  choose  formallj  to  retract  I  think  wtuek  toe  hlghlT- 
of  BossaeVs  nndetatandiag  to  beliSTe  this. 

t  Life  of  James,  11.  00.9. 

§  "En  lln  oelle  cj— J*entends  la  deelaratioiir-4i'esl  qee 
ponrrentrer;  et  Ton  pent  beaneenp  mlenx  dlspater  dss 
aflkires  des  Catholiqaea  a  Whf  thall  qn*a  Sahit  GermaU.** 
— Haznre,  Appendix. 

]{  Baden  to  the  States  General,  Jane  2  (1%)  \9M.  VMir 
thousand  copies,  wet  from  the  press,  were  foaad  ia  this 
house. 
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ft  service  of  some  danger :  but  agents  were  found. 
Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing 
copies  in  the  streets  of  the  citj.  A  hundred 
packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post 
Office  on  their  way  to  the  fleet.  But,  after  a 
short  time,  the  government  wisely  gave  up  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, and  published  the  Declaration  at  full 
length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.* 
The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed. 
The  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till 
it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James 
had  puir  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January, 
1689,  the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been 
declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a 
manifesto  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Kor-: 
mandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and*  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  largfe  part 
of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692,  he 
had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ; 
and  it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of 
heart  and  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  The  contrast  between  the  new  Declara- 
tion and  the  preceding  Declaration,  excited,  not 
without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  contempt. 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word 
of  ft  Prince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered 
from  extreme  to  extreme?  In  1692  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of 
hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boatmen,  who 
had,  several  years  before,  taken  some  rustic 
liberties  with  him  at  which  his  grandfather, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  would  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrate- 
fal  treasons  were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion. 
Gaermarthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment. 
**!  do  not,"  he  said,  ^^  understand  all  this.  Last 
April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  April  I  am  to 
have  a  free  pardon.  1  cannot  imagine  what  I 
have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such 
goodness."  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  snare 
was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency,  this 
unwonted  respect  for  law..  The  Declaration,  it 
was  said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coro- 
nation oath.  Every  body  knew  how  King  James 
had  observed  his  Coronation  oath  ,*  and  every 
body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his 
Declaration.  While  grave  men  reasoned  thus, 
the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pas- 
quinades. Some  of  the  Noncompounders,  mean- 
time, uttered  indignant  murmurs.  The  King 
was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the 
worst  sort.    The  general  pardon  which  he  had 


*  Badon's  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and 
June,  1693 ;  An  Annrer  to  the  Late  King  James's  Deela- 
ration  published  at  Saint  Germains,  1693. 

t  James,  U.  014.  I  am  onvUUng  to  believe  that  Ken 
was  amon^  those  who  blamed  the  Peelaration  of  1683  as 
too  merciful. 

X  Among  the  Haime  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this 
iWislon  by  Middleton  to  Maoarthj,  who  was  then  serring 
in  Oemany.  Middleton  tiles  to  sooth  Macarthy  and  to 
Indnee  Macarthy  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  more  dlsin- 
cenuoufl'was  ever  written  bj  a  Minister  of  State.  "  The 
King,"  says  the  Secretary,  "promiBes  in  the  foresaid 
Beclataton  to  restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same 
thne,  derlAres  that  he  will  recompense  all  those  who 
may  snfftr  by  It  by  civlng  them  eqniralents."  Kow 
James  did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  any  body, 
bttt  merely  that  be  would  advise  with  his  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  Be  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  ad- 
vise wuh  his  Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who 


granted  to  his  enemies  was' iQ  truth  a  genenl  | 
proscription  of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges 
appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  re- 
straint, imperfeet  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely 
nugatory.  They  had  known  that  ft  day  of 
reckoning  might  come,  and  had  therefore  in 
general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted  ad- 
herents of  the  rightful  King:  That  restraint  His 
Majesty  had  now  taken  aw^.  He  bad  told  Holt 
and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  Engiand, 
they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest 
fear  of  being  caUed  to  acconntf 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  DeelaratlVui 
read  with  so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as 
by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This  thai 
was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  the 
feuth  of  Jcings.  When  England  had  cast  James 
out,  wliln  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish 
had  still  been  true  to  him  ;  and  he  had,  in  r^- 
tum,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which 
restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had 
happened  since  that  time  had  diminished  their 
claim  to  his  favour.  They  had  defended  his 
cause  to  the  last :  they  had  fought  for  him  long 
after  he  had  deserted  them :  many  of  them, 
when  unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior 
force,  had  followed  him  into  banishment ;  aod 
now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  mala 
peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expensi 
of  his  most  faithful  friends.  There  was  much 
discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  wers 
dispersed  through  the  Netherlands  and  along 
the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Even  ths 
Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and 
Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly 
whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to 
his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to  keep 
it  to  his  foes  ?t 

While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  in  England,  military  ope- 
rations recommenced  on  the  Continent.  Tfao 
preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed 
even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  re- 
sources and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  Both  her 
agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering 
The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminabte  • 
corn-fields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield 
their  increase :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  dlent; 
and  the  merchant  ships  were  rotting  in  ths 
harbor  of  Marseilles.  Yet  the  monarchy  pre- 
sented to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  mors 
haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis 
had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  the  new  government 
of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  hia  realm 
had  becQ  put  forth  in  one  more  effort.    A  mighty 


might  safTer,  but  merely  abont  recompensing  such  as  hsd 
followed  him  to  the  last.  Finally  he  said  nothing  sbcnt 
eqaivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  oqniTakat 
to  erery  body  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settlanest,  ia 
other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of 
half  the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obTloualy  absurd.  lliddl»^ 
ton*s  letter  will  be  found  in  Hacpherson's  colIectioiL  t 
wiU  give  a  sample  of  the  langusge  held  by  the  Whigs  oa 
this  occasion.  "  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,''  ayt 
one  writer,  "although  In  point  of  interest  and  pr\)fessioa 
different  from  U8»  vet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserred 
well  from  the  late  King,  though  ill  from  us ;  and  fcr  the 
late  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them  i«  rack  aa 
instance  of  uncommon  Ingratitude  that  Protestaots  bsvs 
no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  d«Mrts  his  own  psrtv, 
and  a  people  that  hare  been  faithful  to  him  aad  kiS 
interest  to  the  very  last."— A  short  and  true  Beladon  of 
the  Intrigues,  &c.,  1684. 
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f Ifofi  in  truth  it  wu,  hat  too  ,ezhaitBtuig  to  b« 
repeated.  He  made  an  immense  display  of  force 
at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the 
Rhine  and  on  the  Mense,  in  the  Athintic  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  That  nothingmight  be  want- 
ing which  conld  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a 
nation  eminentiiy  high  spirited,  he  instituted,  a 
few  days  before  he  left  his  palace  for  the  camp, 
a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and. placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  an- 
cestor and  patron.  The  new  cross  of  Saint 
Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches 
before  Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of 
Fieorus  and  Steinkirk ;  and  the  sight  raised  a 
generous  emulation  among  those  who  had  still 
U>  win  an  honourable  fame  in  arms.*  ^ 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebratv  order 
began  to  exist  MiddleCou  visited  Versailles.  A 
letter  in  which  he  gave  his  friends  in  England 
an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f 
He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly 
received,  and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court, — 
so  Middleton  wrote,^ — its  master  was  the  great- 
est The  splendour  of  the  great  King's  personal 
merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes 
into  the  shade.  The  language  which  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  held  about  English  politics, 
was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet  in 
one  thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able 
and  experienced  ministers  were  strangely  mis- 
taken. They  were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd' 
notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  great 
man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive 
them ;  but  they  were  under  an  incurable  delu- 
sion. They  saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of 
such  power  that  the  Leech  appeared  to  them  a 
leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Mid- 
dleton that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in 
his  own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and 
the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  were  far 
indeed  from  loving  William.  But  they  did  not 
hate  him  wiUi  that  mad  hatred  which  raged  in 
the  breafits  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
^Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was 
so  much  darkened  by  malice,  that,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capa- 
city. He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see 
in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was*  odious 
and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the 
understanding  and  manners  of  a  stupid,  brutal, 
Dutch  boor,  who  generally  observed  a  salky 
silence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short 
testy  answers  in  ]i)ad  English.  The  French 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  judged  of  Wil- 
liam's faculties  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had,  during  twenty  years, 
conducted  afiairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since 
1673,  been  playing  against  themselves  a  most 
'  complicated  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for 
an  immense  stake :  they  were  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that  game; 
yet  they  were  conscious  that  in  him  they  had 


*  The  edict  of  creation  wae  registered  by  the  Flftrlla- 
ment  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April  1093. 

t  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April  1093.  It  is  aaong 
the  Naime  MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  Uacpherson. 

X  **  II  ne  me  plait  nuUement  qae  M.  Middleton  est  alle 
en  France.  Ce  u'eat  pas  un  homme  qnl  voudroH  faire  on 
tel  pas  sans  qnelquo  chose  d'importance,  et  de  bion  con- 


found more  thai^  their. match.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  contest  every  advantage 
had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at  their 
absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  Europe;  and  he  was 
merely*  the  servant .  of  a  commenwealth,  of 
which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  Normandy  or  Guienne.  A  succession 
of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent  ability 
had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction 
in  his  native  country  had  pertinaciously  crossed 
his  designs.  Ho  had  undergone  defeats  in  the 
field  and  defeats  in  the  senate :  but  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories^ 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  don^  to  keep 
him  down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been 
almost  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The 
most  important  and  arduous  enterprise  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  had  been  planned 
and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by 
him  alone.  The  most  extensive  coalition  that 
the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had  been  formed 
by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his 
superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third 
by  conquest;  and  ho  was  still  maintaining  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  all  three  in  spite  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.  That  these  things 
had  been  effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion 
which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the 
nonjuring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's 
Coffee-house,  but  which  moved  the  laughter  of 
the  veteran  politicians  of  Yersailies. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  con- 
vince the  French  that  William  was  a  greatly 
overrated  man,  William,  who  did  full  justice  to 
Middleton's  s  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at 
learning  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had 
called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.^ 
But  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of 
anxiety  which  during  that  spring  pressed  on 
the  King's  mind.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  allies 
to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish^ 
haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels, 
adjusting  points  of  precedence.  He  had  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  send  timely 
succours  into  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates  who 
were  trying  to*  form  a  third  party  iu  Europe* 
He  had  to  act  as  a  tutor  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  LJege,  a  matter  which  the 
authorities  of  Liege  cooly  declared  to  be  not  at 
all  their  business,,  but  the~business  of  England 
and  Holland.  He  had  to  prevent  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to  blows 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg :  he 
had  to  accommodate .  a  dispute  l|etween  the 
Prince  of  Baden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
each  of  whom  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  on  the  Rhine ;  and  he  had  to  manage  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his 
own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command 
the  contingents  fnmished  by  other  princes.J 


certe,  nu  qnoy  Tay  &lt  beaneonp  de  reflections  qne  je 
reserve  a  vons  dire  a  vostre  heureuse  arrivee." — William 
to  Portland  from  Loo,  April  18  (28,)  1693. 

§  The  best  acconnt  of  William's  laboux^nd  anxietlee 
at  this  time  la  contained  in  his  letters  to  ueinslua— partir 
CBlariy  the  letters  of  May  1  (9,)  and  SO,  1603.  i 
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^d  now  the  time  for  aotion  li«d  arrived.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  Umj  Lewis  left  Yeisailles: 
early  in  Jane  he  was  under  the  walls  of  Nanuir. 
The  Princessee)  Who  had  accompanied  him,  held 
their  court  within  the  fortress.  He  took  ui^der 
his  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boafflers, 
which  was  eneamped  at  Ckmbloux.  Little  more 
than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg. 
The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood  under 
the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
»  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis 
had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons 
had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692; 
and  he  J^ttd  determined  that  either  Liege  or 
^'  Brussels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had 
this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  .good  time  a 
force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed 
to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force  he 
took  his  post  near  Louyain,  on  the  road  between 
the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched  every 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  f^  him  to  gratify  his 
vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  pre« 
ceding  years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town, 
to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive 
the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk 
greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fountaine- 
bleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege 
or  to  BrusBels  he  must  fight  and  win  a  battle. 
The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  fevoor : 
Ibr  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered 
and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march 
against  W^illiam.  The  aristocracy  of  France 
anticipated  with  intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  but  a 
glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution 
•f  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  him- 
self was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  for- 
titude.* Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  an- 
aounced  his  intention  to  return  instantly  to 
Yersailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
flers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assem- 
bled near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who 
commanded  in  the  Palitlnate.  Luxembui^  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  ear- 
nestly. Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  opportu- 
nity thrown  aWay.  If  his  Ksgesty  would  march 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost 
certain.  Could  any  advantage  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be  set  sgainst 
the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the 
principal  captain  of  the  coalition  ?  The  Marshal 
reasoned :  he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees ; 
hot  in  vain ;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence 
In  the  deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp 
a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after- 
irards  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his 
army.  All  the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not 
prevent  his  old  generals  from  grumbling  and 
looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting 
their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses  and  some- 
times in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol- 
diers from  holding  irreverent  language  round 
their  watchfires.    His   enemies   rejoiced  with 


*  He  speftka  reiy  dmipondlnglj  in  his  letter  to  Heindos 
«f  the  90Ch  of  VUlj.  Saint  Simon  says :  *"  On  a  ni  dequls 
qa«n«  Prince  d'Orange  eorirlt  phuieara  foie  an  prince  de 
vandmont,  ion  and  iatlme^  qn'il  etatt  pcrdv  ei  qu'll  n'y 


▼indictm  and  insidting  joy.  Was  it  not  stnnge, 
th^  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should  ham 
gone  in  state  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then 
in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state  back 
again?  Was  it  necesauy  that  aU  that  vast 
retinne,  princesses,  dames  of  hononr  and  tiie> 
women,  eqnenies  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, oooksy  oonfectioners  and  musicians. 
Long  trains  of  waggons,  drovas  of  led  hones 
and  sompter  mules,  piles  of  plate,  bsks  of 
tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles 
merely  in  order  that  the  Most.  Christian  Kiag 
might  look  at  his  soldiers  and  then  return? 
The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident  to  be 
concealed.  He  had  gone  to  the  NethetlMds  in 
the  hope  that  he  mi^t  again  be  able  to  snatch 
some  i^taiy  glory  without  any  haannd  to  his 
person,Pnd  had  hastened  back  rather  than  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  fidiLf 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  hin  Moat  Ghiis- 
tian  Mi^esty  had  shown  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
dence.  Seventeen  years  before  he  had  been  op- 
posed under  the  walls  of  Bonehain  to  the  sane 
antagonist  William,  witii  the  ardour  of  a  veiy 
yoqng  commander,  had  most  unpmdently  of- 
fered  battte.  The  opinion  of  the  ablest  geneiali 
was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seined  the  oppotrtuni^ 
the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  n  daj.  The 
French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the 
onset  The  King  had  called  his  lieotensnti 
round  him  and  had  collected  their  o|»niQBS. 
Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a  hint  of  his 
wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  bad^ 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shamo,  voted 
against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  hoU 
and  honest  m«i,  who  prized  his  hononr  moit 
than  his  life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all 
principles  of  the  militaiy  art,  he  ought  to  accept 
the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  ^ 
Majesty  had  gravely  expressed  hia  aonrow  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his 
quarters.]:  Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  whsl 
rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  ef 
Germany  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were 
destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  g 
man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  courage  which  wsi 
found  in  thr  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  Taiaglorioiu 
ambition? 

Though  the  Frendi  army  in  the  Netheriandi 
had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
forces  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and  Boof- 
flers,  and  though  the  allied  army  was  daily 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  tnM^,  Lnfr 
embui^  still  had  a  superiority  of  fotoe;  and 
that  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stra- 
tagem. He  marched  towards  Lieg<e,  and  made 
as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  un- 
easy because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French 
party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  his 
position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hc»> 
pen,  and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Getis 
in  his  rear^  On  his  march  he  leaned  that  Bsj 
had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news 
increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  deter- 
mined him  to'  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  • 


arait  que  par  tin  miraele  qnHl  pat . . 

t  Saint  Simon;  Uonthlj  Mereory,  Jvae  ISM; 
U.UI, 

I  KMaeteM  de  SUat  fttmiMi ;  BeoMt  L  4M 
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ommwe  tiie  TUkl#co«tent8  within  tiie  dty,  fad 
tp  repel  any  attack  from  without*  This  wu 
fluctljr  what  Luxemburg  had  expected  and  de*> 
iired.  His  feint  had  eerred  its  purpose.  He 
tamed  his  hack  on  the  fortress  which  had 
hitherto  seented  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened 
towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had 
hot  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed 
by  learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth 
i  July,  that  the  French  Oeneral,  with  near 
•ghty  tiioosand,  was  dose  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty 
fetreat,  to  put  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of 
the  G«tte,  which  had  latdhy  been  swollen  by 
rains,  between  his  army  and  the  enemy.  But 
Hm  site  which  he  occupied  was  strong  and  it 
Offuld  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  9  set  all 
his  troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a 
ftpw  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect;  and 
the  King  trusted  that  he  should  bo  able  to  re- 
pel the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnum- 
bering his  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  ap- 
pearance of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence. 
When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July 
broke,  the  bravest  men  of  X«ewis's  army  looked 
gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which  had 
suddenly  sprang  up  to  arrest  their  progress. 
The  allies  were  protected  by  a  breastwork. 
Here  and  there  along  the  entrenchments  were 
formed  little  redoubts  and  half  moons.  A  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along  the 
ramparts.  On  the  left  flaok,  the  Tillage  of 
Bomsdorff  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Lan- 
den,  from  which  the  English  haye  named  the 
disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of 
Keerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
foshion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by 
moata  and  fences ;  and,  within  tiiese  enclosures, 
the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different 
fomOies  were  separated  by  mud  walls  fire  feet 
in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these 
barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strength- 
esied.  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us, 
belieTe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so  for- 
midable could  hare  been  created  with  such 
rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try 
whether  even  this  position  could  be  maintained 
tgainst  the  superior  numbers  and  the  im^tuous 
▼alour  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's 
batteries  did  much  execution  before  the  French 
artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire. 
Uwas  eight  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting 
began.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  re- 
garded by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on 
which  ev^  thing  depended.  There  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  French  left  wing  commanded 
by  Montchevreuil,  a  reteran  officer  of  high  re- 
putation, and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young, 
was  fast  rising  to  a  high  place  among  the  ca^H 
teins  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the  onset,  and 
Ibroed  bis  way  into  the  ▼illage,  but  was  soon 
4riTen  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His 
followers  fled  or  perished :  he,  while  tiying  to 
tally  them,  and  cursing  them  for  not  doing 
ttieir  duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.    He 


•  WlUUUtt  to  HeinslTia,  July  7  (17,)  1693. 
t  8aiat  Simon's  words  are  remarkable.    ''Lear  eara- 
lerlflb"  h«  saya,  **y  fit  d!^bMd  pUw  die  txofapM  d^ftUto 


concealed'his  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to  be 
able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass 
himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army. 
But  his  ikee  was  recognised  by  one  of  his  mo^ 
ther's  brothers,  (George  Churchill;  who  held  on^ 
that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried* 
embrace  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen ; 
and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William, 
who,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  remained  in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of 
the  King  and  the  captire,  united  by  such  close 
domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexplicable 
injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  a^ 
dressed  to  his  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous 
greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn 
bow.  The  King  put  on  his  hat :  the  Duke  put 
on  his  hat  J  and  the^cousins  parted  for  erer. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven 
in  conftislon  out  of  Keerwinden,  bad  been  rein»> 
forced  by  a  division  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly  back  to 
the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the  import 
ance  of  this  post,  gare  orders  that  troops  should 
move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line.  This 
second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  o»- 
sailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  viW 
lage.  They  were  again  driyen  out  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  showed  Dttle  inclination  to  re- 
turn to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all 
along  the  entrenchments  of  the  allied  armj^ 
Again  and  again  Luxemburg  brought  up  his 
troops  within  pistol  shot  of  the  breastwork :  but 
he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and 
again  they  recoiled  from  the  heary  fire  which 
was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanka 
It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxemburg  r^ 
tired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and 
summoned  a  few  of  bis  chief  officers  to  a  con^- 
sultation.  They  talked  together  during  some 
time;  and  their  animated  gestures  were  ob- 
served with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  within 
sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  hjs  decision. 
A  last  attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neci* 
winden;  and  the  invincible  household  troops^ 
the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  thewajt 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  long  and  terrible  renown.  ^  A 
third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken.  A  third  time 
William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  head  of 
some  English  regiments  he  charged  the  guards 
df  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  far 
famed  band  gave  way.f  It  was  only  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Lnxemberg,  of  the  Duke 
of  Ohartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  "But  by  this 
time  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allied  array  had 
been  so  much  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  conflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  in« 
trenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  whole  line  gaye  way.  All  was  haToe 
and  confusion.  Solmes  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  fell,  still  aKve,  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to  whom  his 
name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his 
sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a 

j  asqu'alors  Invindbles.**  He  adds,  **  Lee  gard  es  du  Prince 
d'Orange,  oeux  de  U.  de  Vaademont,  et  deux  regimens 
▲ngUla  en  eaieat  I'haimsar.** 
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soldier.  The  Dnke  ef  Oimond  was  stnick  down 
in  the  press ;  and  in  another  moment  be  would 
have  been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on 
bis  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The 
Duke's  life  was  saved ;  and  he  was  speedily  ex- 
changed for  Berwick.  Ruvigny,  animated  by 
the  true  refugee  hatred  of  &e  country  which 
had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen  knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if 
they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his  head  would 
pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  bad 
driven  him.  With  admirable  generosity  they 
pretended  not  to  recognise  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that 
the  whole  greatness  of  William's  character  ap- 
peared. Amidst  the  rout  and  uproar,  while 
arms  and  standards  were  flung  away,  while 
multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in 
its  waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash 
to  superintend  the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  a  few  brave  regiments,  and  by  desperate 
efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His 
risk  was  greater  than  that  which  others  ran. 
For  he  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encum- 
.  ber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide 
the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star 
a  good  rallying  point  for  his  own  troops,  and 
only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a 
good  mark  for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  fais 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  Two  led  horses, 
-which  in  the  field  always  closely  followed  his 
person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots.  One 
musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  bis 
wig,  another  through  his  coat:  a  third  bruised 
bis  side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters. 
Ifanj  years  later  greyheaded  old  pensioners 
who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged 
at  the  head  of  Gal  way's  horse,  how  he  dis- 
mounted four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  in- 
fantry, how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed 
to  be  shrinking :  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight 
gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  thus."  ^*  You  might  have 
seen  him,"  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four  days 
oAer  the  battle,  "  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is 'cer- 
tain that,  one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  two  English  regiments,  and  that 
he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  pre- 
served him."  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so 
close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at 
length  made  his  way  over  the  Gette.  A  small 
body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the 
iMij  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge.* 

Kever,  perhaps,  was  the  ehange  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  produced  in  the 


•  B«nrtok ;  Saint  Simon ;  Barnat  \.  112, 113 ;  Fenqaleres ; 
London  Guette,  July  27, 31,  Aug.  3, 1693 ;  Frencli  Official 
BfBlation;  Relation  sent  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
tkeir  High  HighUnenM,  Aug.  S,  1S93 ;  Bxtraot  of  a  Letter  I 
from  the  Adjutant  of  the  King  of  Bagland'a  Dngoon  ' 
Qoarda,  Aug.  1;  Dykveit's  Letter  to  the  States  General,  ' 
dated  July  30,  at  noon.    The  laet  four  papers  will  bo 
found  in  the  Monthly  Mercnries of  Jnly^  and  August,  1693.  | 
>ee  also  the.  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the  Spanish 


art  of  war  more  strikingly  flluslraled  thsa  on 
thi^t  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Trojan  Indcr 
with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  coold 
scarcely  lift,  Horatius  defending  the  btidgi 
against  an  army,  Richard  the  Lionbearted 
spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  withost 
finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  assanit^  Roi»it 
Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet  ud 
head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohun  in  sight  of  the  wh(»li 
array  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  are  tis 
heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodilj 
vigour  is  the  most  indispensable  qualificatioa 
of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  beio^ 
who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  bw 
regarded  as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  co» 
bats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great  annies.  Ii 
some  heathen  countries  they  would  bare  bees 
exposed  '  while  infants.  In  Christendom  thej 
would, six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  beens«Bt 
to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  bad  faUs 
on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered  that  til 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  tsIoi 
to  the  strength  of  the  mind,  it  is  probabb 
that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousud 
soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwi» 
den  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  B» 
rope,  the  two  feebles^  in  body  were  the  hnock 
backed  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  ocsl 
of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  o 
vered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  bid 
bought  their  victory  dear.  More  than  ten  tho 
sand  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  had  fallsk 
Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldetA 
soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets  were  ptM 
breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  lUn 
were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned 
warriors.  MontchevreuU  was  there,  snd  tte 
mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  ^zes,  first  ii 
order  of  precedence  among  the  whole  aristoei*- 
cy  of  France.  Thence  too  Sarsfield  was  boi* 
desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  from  whkt 
he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Gei- 
mains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  tide  fl^ 
Earl  of  Lucan  :  but  history  knows  him  by  tfai 
name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  QDfort> 
nate  of  nations.  The  region  renowned  in  lii»> 
tory  as  the  battle  field,  during  many  a^j,  of 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  has  se« 
only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Mii" 
plaquet  and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During  ««/ 
months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skaQt 
and  bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fn^ 
ments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and  bolsters. 
The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by  twenjf 
thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions « 
poppies.^  The  traveller  who,  on  the  road  firon 
Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet « 
rich  scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwi* 
den,  could  hardly  help  fancying  that  the  figni* 
tive  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  lit»^ 
rally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  di> 
closing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  tbs 
slain.f 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  ▼■■ 

Netherlands  by  Bdwaid  D'Anwrgne,  dedlcsM  to  M 
Dulce  of  Ormond,  1693.  The  French  did  jtt«t«»  »  W* 
11am.  «Le  Prince  d'Orange,"  Ea«too  wrote  to  BoO^ 
"p«ni«  ctre  pri«,  apres  avoir  &it  dee  merrrfJlen.  b" 
alto  th6  glowing  deMriptien  of  Sterao,  who,  no  ^«^J"f 
many  times  heatd  the  batUo  fought  over  by  old  sowi^ 
It  was  on  this  oocaslon  that  Corporal  Trim  wm  ^ 
wonnded  on  Che  field,  and  waa  naraed  by  the  Bfg|i|B«- 
t  Letter  from  Lord  Pwih  to  his  aiiaev,  JnMU.lw*- 
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still  high  in  th«  heftven  when  WUlism  crossed 
the  Gette.  The  conquerors  were  so  much  ex- 
hausted bj  marching  and  fighting  that  the/ 
(k)uld  scarcely  move  j  and  the  horses  were  in 
^en  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time 
for  rest  and  refreshment  The  French  nobles 
Tinloaded  their  sumpter  horses,  supped  gaily, 
4nd  pledged  one  another  in  champagne  amidst 
Qie  heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole 
^igades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks 
<0i  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Lux- 
(^burg  did/ not  esc^e  censure.  None  could 
4^y  that  he  had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill 
and  energy.  But  some  complained  that  he 
w&nted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others 
whispered  that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an 
<bd  a  war  which  made  him  necessary  to  a  Gouf  t 
Where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  found 
favour  or  even  justice.''^  Lewis,  who  on  this 
<|ccasion  was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from 
some  emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  re- 
ported, to  mifigle  with  the  praise  which  he  be- 
stowed on  his  lieutenant  blame  which,  though 
4elicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible. 
*^  In  the  battle,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
hurg  behaved  like  Cond€ ;  and  since  the  battle 
<he  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Tu- 
r^ne." 

In  truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which 
William  repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well 
<scite  admiration.  "  In  one  respect,"  said  the 
Admiral  Coiigni,  "  I  may  claim  superiority  over 
Alexander,  over  Scipio,  oyer  Csesar.  They  won 
^eat  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great 
battles ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more 
formidable  front  than  ever."  The  blood  of  Co- 
Ugni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William ;  and  with  the 
blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  'spirit 
which  could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory 
^  happier  commanders  owed  to  success.  The 
defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The 
King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Lux- 
emburg pushed  on,  all  was  lost.  Louvain  must 
fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport,  and.  Ostend. 
The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in  danger.  The 
<p7^for  peace  throughout  Ilolland  might  be  such 
as  neither  States  General  nor  Stadtholder  would 
be  able  to  resistf  But  there  was  delay ;  and 
a  very  short  delay  was  enough  for  William. 
From  the  field  of  battle  he  made  his  way  through 
tlie  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neighbourhood 
Cf  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered forces.  His  character  is  not  lowered  by 
Qie  anxiety  which,  at  that  moment,  the  most 
disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons 
who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
Qife,  he  wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  bis  safety.^ 
In  the  confusion  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight 
Qf  Portland,  who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health, 
snd  had  therefore  run  more  than  the  ordinary 
daks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the  King  sent 
ifi  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is^still  extant.{ 
*  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  X  can- 
not help  writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am 
tShat  you  got  off  so  well.  God  grant  that  your 
liealth  may  soon  be  quite  restored.    These  are 

Bi  ■■■    ■  i.  . I  ■■     ■■ 

*  Saint  Simon  mentionii  the  reflections  thrown  on  the 
Sarshal.  Feuquierea,  a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that 
Lnxembnrg  was  onjastly  blamed,  and  that  the  French 
army  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its  losses  to  im- 
prove the  victory. 

t  Thisaecoant  of  what  wonld  have  take  place,  if  Lxtxem- 
burg  had  boon  able  and  willing  to  improve  his  victory, 


great  trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  send 
mo  in  quick  succession.  I  must  try  to  submit 
to  his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to  de»> 
serve  his  anger  less." 

His  forces  rallied  fast  Large  bodies  of  troops 
which  he  had,  pofhaps  imprudently,  detached 
from  his  army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was 
the  object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced 
marches.  Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held 
a  review  a  few  miles  from  Brussels.  The  num* 
ber  of  men  under  arms  was  great^  than  on  th« 
morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen:  their 
appearance  was  soldierlike;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  to  Hein- 
sius  that  the  worst  was  over.  "  The  crisis,"  h% 
said,  ''has  been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God 
that  it  has  ended  thus."  He  did  not,  however, 
think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of 
another  pitched  field.  He  therefore  suffered  the 
French  to  besiege  and  take  Cbarleroy ;  and  this 
was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  £u* 
rope  during  %he  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Lan^ 
den  found  England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less 
melancholy  from  a  different  quarter.  During 
many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the 
war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman 
from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  un- 
protected, reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without 
being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer;  and 
the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily 
to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great 
fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  ths 
Thames  and  the  Texel.  In  February,  1693,  near 
four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to  start.  Th< 
value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions  sterling.  Those  galleons  which  had 
long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world 
had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  go- 
vernment undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch 
government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  wertt 
laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.  Thg 
French  government  was  bent  on  intercepting 
them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  shipi 
of  the  line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brig- 
antlnes  should  assemble  in  the  channel  under 
the  command  of  Eillegrew  and  Delaval,  the  two 
new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  should 
convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest 
squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament 
might  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  whiU 
Rooke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany  tbo 
trading  vessels  and  might  protect  them  against 
the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan 
of  the  French  government  was  that  the  Brest 
squadron  under  Tourville  and  the  Toulon  squadr 
ron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should 
there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may 

I  have  taken  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  venrmanlj 
and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmaah  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  the  11th  of  December  followlDg.  Bee  Grey'a 
Debates. 

I  William  to  Heinsins,  Jnly  20,  (30,)  1683. 

§  William  to  Portland,  Jaly  21,  (31,)  1693. 
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be  doubted.  Which  was  tiie  better  execoted 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  doubt  The 
whole  French  na^j,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will. 
The  navj  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  subject  to  difiterent  authorities ; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Pro- 
rinces,  the  power  was  dirided  and  subdivided 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was 
pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring 
came.  The  merchants  loudly  complained  that 
they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they 
eould  hope  to  gain  by  the  mostsuccessfhl  voyage ; 
and  still  the  ships  of  war  were  not  half  manned 
or  half  provisioned.  The  Amsterdam  squad- 
ron did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in 
April ;  the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle 
of  May.*  It  was  June  before  the  immense  fleet, 
near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of 
England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was 
iteering  southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
were  so  negligent  or  so  unfortunate  that  they 
'had  no  intelligence  of  his  movements.  They 
at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still  lying 
in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they  heard  a  rumour 
that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  wsa  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the 
coast  of^  Devonshire.  It  nerer  seems  to  hare 
occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  he  might  have 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  squadron, 
and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar.  They  there- 
fore, on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the 
Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond 
tJshant,  announced  their  intention  to  part  com- 
pany with  Rooke.  Rooke  expostulated,  but  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  proceed  with  his  twenty  men  of 
war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  superiors, 
with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the 
Channel. 

It  was  by  this  tilhe  known  in  England  that 
•Tourville  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was 
hastening  to  join  Estrces.  The  return  of  Kille- 
grajr  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm. 
A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  despatched 
to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger:  but  the  warning 
never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair  wind 
to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
tliat  some  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information 
which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  that 
ihey  were  few  in  number ;  and  so  dexterously 
did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they 
were  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  mari- 
time strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend 
against  fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness. 
It  was  much  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squad- 
ron from  utter  destruction.    He  exerted  all  his 

•  LoAdon  Oaietta,  April  2t,  May  15,  ISSS. 

f  Borohett's  Memoln  of  TraniAotloBa  at  8«a;  Bumot 
II.  114,  115.  116;  the  London  Oaxatta,  July  17,  1693; 
Monthly  IfMvory  of  July ;  Letter  from  Cadis,  dated 
4«l7  4. 

)  Ifarelssaa  Lnttrell's  Diary;  Baden  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral, Jnly  1 1,  (21.)  Jnlj  25  (Aug.  4.)  Among  the  Tanner 
MSS.  in  the  BodLelan  Library  an  letters  desorihlng  the 
agitation  in  the  CItf .  **  I  with,**  n.jn  one  of  Sancrofl's 
Jaeobite  oorreepondents,  "It  may  open  onr  eyes  and 
ohange  our  mlnd«.  But  by  the  aeeounts  I  hare  seen,  the 
Turkey  Company  went  from  the  Queen  and  Conneii  fall 
«f  »tis&etloa  and  food  hnmomr." 


skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men  of  war,  which 
were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the 
armament,  and  with  about  sixty  merchant  ships, 
Booke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork. 
But.  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  vessell 
which  he  had  conroyed  were  scattered  over  thB 
ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland  ;  some  to  0> 
runna:  some  to  Lisbon;  some  to  Cadiz:  soob 
were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  ft!% 
which  had  taken,  shelter  under  the  rock  of 
Oibraltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  by  tlA 
enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished  ii 
the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  of  Mals^ 
The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  bees 
great :  but  the  loss  to  England  and  HoUand  wai 
immense-f 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  then 
been  in  the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agita- 
tion than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  encoaiK 
ter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  nle^ 
chants,  an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  from  tin 
Royal  Exchange,  as  pale  as  if  they  haid  receivsd 
sentence  of  death.  A  deputation  from  the  mep> 
chants  who  had  been  sufferers  by  this  great 
disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  addrea 
representing  their  grievances.  They  were  at^ 
mitted  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  she  wn 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed 
Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  hf  r  name ;  and  \m 
addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  tb 
soothe  their  irritation.  Her  Majesty,  h  e  said,  felt 
for  them  from  her  heart ;  and  she  had  alresdv 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortone, 
and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.}  This 
answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  thi 
Queen  for  ber  goodness,  to  assure  her  tha^ 
through  all  vicissitudes,  London  would  be  trus 
to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to  inform  her  thai, 
severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  bj 
many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common 
Council  had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  government.} 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamities 
naturally  produced  was  inflamed  by  erery  fac- 
tions artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pamph- 
leteers been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  dniisg 
this  unfortunate  summer.  The  police  was  ooa- 
sequently  more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  for 
the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  pro- 
ceeded. With  great  difficulty  and  after  long 
search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unlicensed 
presses  was  discovered.  This  press  belonged 
to  a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  wbosb 
intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  u 
fit  to  be  employed  on  services  from  which  pra- 
dent  men- and  scrupulous  men  shrink.   Ihxnfi^ 

)  London  Qasette,  Angnst  31,  ISBS;  L'Hennitage  to  m 
States  Qeneral,  July  28,  (Aug.  7.)  As  I  shall,  in  this  sai 
the  following  ehapteni,  malce  large  use  of  the  despatdM 
of  L'Hermitage,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  aboot 
him.  He  was  a  French  rsfogee,  and  resided  In  Um4m 
as  agent  for  the  Waldenses.  One  of  his  employmests  hid 
been  to  send  newsletters  to  Beinsins.  Some  intcn^mi 
extracts  trom  those  newsletters  will  be  found  In  the  w«fk 
of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  QrovestiiiB.  It  was  pn^^^Jj* 
eonsequenee  of  the  Pensionary's reeommendation  that  ths 
States  General,  by  a  resolution  dated  July  St,  (Asg.  X) 
1093,  desired  L'Hermitage  to  eoUeet  and  transmit  te  fhss 
latelUgenflaolwhatwaBpamiaglategltt^   f--<--^ 
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iwo  jeaxB  he  liad  been  watched  by  the  agents 
<Sf  the  goYemment:  but  where  he  exercised  his 
draft  was  an  impenetrable  mysteiy.  At  leng^ 
he  was  tracked  to  a  house  near  Saint  James's 
fitrect,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name, 
and  where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweller. 
A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with 
several  assistants,  and  found  Andertoii's  wife 
snd  mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door. 
The  women  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him, 
tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  <<  Thieves"  and 
«  Murder."  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  Aur 
derton.  He  concealed  the  instruments  of  his 
flailing,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and 
bade  defiaivce  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the 
Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After 
ft  struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  was 
searched ;  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  his 
guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was  soon 
found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet. 
The  closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of 
newly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers, 
entitled  Remarks  on  the  Present  Confederacy 
and  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the 'most 
frantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this 
tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused 
of  having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English 
soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  The  governing 
principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not 
vain-glory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Englishmen  aiid  a  desire  to  make 
them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently  ad- 
jured, on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judg- 
ments, to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague, 
tHis  curse,  this  tyrant  whose  depravity  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  been  pro- 
created by  a  humav  pair.  Many  copies  were, 
ftlso  found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less 
ferocious  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entiled 
A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  pxac- 
ticable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  ex- 
horted to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured 
that  a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The 
forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away: 
he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape ;  and  a  cha- 
ritable hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  be- 
yond sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may 
live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by 
the  virulence  of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  de- 
termined to  make  Anderton  an  example.  He 
was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who 
had  honourably  distingnished  himself  on  the 
day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the 
Bench.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report 
of  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that 
we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
fragments  of  information  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers  evi- 
dently partial,  intemperate  and  dishonest.  The 
Indictment,  however,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt 


•bound  with  earioTui  and  valoabla  imformatlon  whtek  It 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.    His  aeoounta  of  parliamentary 
prooeedings  are  of  peculiar  valae,  and  aaam  t*  have  been 
■o  eoiLBidercd  b  j  his  employers. 
Copies  of  the  despatches  of  L'Hermitege,  and,  indeed,  of 


acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner,  undoubt- 
edly amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  tlA 
subjects  of  the  realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  tfaft 
King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that  exhortation 
the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  necessaiy  to  inflict  on  him  any 
evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offenct 
which  the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  b* 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Edward  tlM 
Third.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial  or  sub- 
sequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  th« 
libels.  On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that) 
since  the  evidence  has  not  oome  down  to  us,  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jniy 
who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been 
ihmished  by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the 
Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  represented 
OS  unanswerable,  was  that,  as  the  art  of  prinK 
ing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of 
treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The 
Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For 
it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  trea- 
son to  behead  a  King  with  a  guHlotine,  or  to 
shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour,— ^md 
this  was  undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled 
to  consideration,— that  a  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it  The 
former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  nn* 
derstood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
had  himself  selected.  Bat  to  the  latter  those 
words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The 
metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might 
be  ftkT  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and,  while 
his  hands  were  busy  among  the  types,  his 
thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which 
was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  It' 
may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a 
great  crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  a 
matter  concerning  which  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere 
mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  ten- 
dency of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had 
knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
was  a  question  for  the  jury  ]  and  the  jury  might 
reasonably  infer  from  his  change  of  his  name, 
firom  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther, and  from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the 
grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the  gov- 
ernment, that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool, 
but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice  of 
traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  consider- 
able time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court 
that  one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those 
doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Trebv 
and  Powell;  and  a  verdict  of  Guijty  was  foun^. 


apatolies  of  aU  the  ninlsten  and  agents  employed 
hj  the  States  Genoral  tn  Bngland  tn>m  the  time  of  Ellxa- 
betk  downward,  now  are,  or  will  toon  be,  in  ihe  library 
oCth<DBiiti«hHnMam.    For  ihia  valuable  additioft  to  the 


great  national  store-hoase  of  knowledge,  the  oonntrf  la 
ehleflx  indebted  to  Lord  Falmerston.  But  it  wonld  be 
nnjnst  not  to  add  that  his  instmeUons  were  most  tealonilv 
carried  into  effeot  by  the  late  Sir  Bdward  Disbrowo,  wfth 
the  ooidial  oe-operaclon  of  the  enlightened  men  who  hate 
ehaTge  of  the  noble  collection  of  Archives  at  the  Hague;' 

•  it  is  strange  that  the  indictment  should  not  have  been 
printed  in  Howrtl's  State  Trials.  The  eopy  which  to 
before  me  was  made  fot  Sto  Jamoa  Medciatoeh 
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Th«  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some 
time  in  saspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the 
npense  of  the  necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who 
had  employed  him.  But  his  natural  courage 
was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants,  which  the 
Donjuring  divines  well  understood  how  to  ad- 
minister. Be  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last. 
The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cru- 
dty  of  the  Judges  who  tried  him,  and  of  the 
Queen  who  had  left  him  for  execution,  and,  not 
very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a 
poor  ignorant  artisan,  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which 
he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroi- 
cally laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King 
and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  fote  of  Anderton 
would  deter  others  ftom  imitating  his  ez- 
Mnple.  His  execution  produced  several  pam- 
phlets scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for 
which  he  had  suflfered.  Collier,  in  what  he 
aalled  Remarks  on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted 
with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landen^  and 
the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the 
ooast  of  Spain.f  Other  writers  did  their  best 
to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring  people.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder, 
in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might 
begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A 
phrase  which,  without  a  commentary,  may  seem 
to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  ftill 
of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this 
time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  the 
members  ot  the  party  recognised  each  other: 
•^Box  it  about;  it  will  come  to  'my  father." — 
The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was,  "  Throw 
the  country  into  confusion ;  it  will  be  necessary 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James/'];  Trade 
was  not  prosperous,  and  many  industrious  men 
were  out  of  work.  Accordingly  songs  addressed 
to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by  the 
'  malecontent  street  poets.  Numerous  copies  of  a 
ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against 
the  government,  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  James's  Decla- 
ratlon.{  Every  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
axciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  formidable 
body  of  men,  th«  sailors ;  and  unhappily  the 
vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished  the 
•nemies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice 
of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted : 
■ome  mutinied:  then  came  executions;  and 
then  came  more  ballads  and  broadsides,  repre- 
■enting  those  executions  as  barbarous  murders. 
Reports  that  the  government  had  determined 
to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard-earned 
pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  ^flbct  that  a 
great  crowd  of  women  from  Wapping  and 
Rotherhithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamouring  for 


«  Most  of  the  infonuUtoa  wUoh  hM  mbm  dowa  to  at 
•lH>nt  Andorton's  eMo  wlU  bo  foand  in  HowoU*b  6tato 
TrUlc 

t  Tho  RoiDMto  »f  OKtaat,  and  dtwrv  to  bo  wad. 

i  NardMBS  LnttraU's  Diary. 

I  Narciamu  LnitnU's  Diary. 

P  TlMTB  aro  atiU  oxtant  a  handbill  addrooaed  to  AU 
Oontlomen  Seamen  that  aro  woary  of  their  Lives;  and  a 
ballad  aocudng  tho  King  and  Qnoon  of  tniel^  to  the 
Mllota. 

•*  To  Tobbon,  thUv«a»  and  Mom,  they 
VMoly  gmat  yaidooa  Ofwy  day . 


what  was  due  to  their  husbands.  Mary  h&d 
the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  foat 
of  those  unfortunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Coont 
cil.  She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herscff 
assured  them  that  the  rumour  which  had  ahms 
ed  them  was  unfounded.||  By  this  time  SaiiA 
Bartholomew's  day  drew  near;  and  the  greal 
annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices  asd 
the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened 
in  Smithfleld,  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarf^ 
gi&nts^  and  dancing  dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fii% 
and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  amiif 
ket.  But  of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  at* 
tractive  as  a  dramatic  performance,  which,  ft 
conception,  though  doubtless  not  in  execution, 
seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  thoA 
immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  in  whicl 
Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachu  tb 
derision.  Two  strollers  personated  Killegrew 
and  Delaval.  The  Admirals  were  represented  A 
flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  Frend 
privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guo^ 
of  the  Tower.  The  oflBce  of  Chorus  was  pe^ 
formed  by  a  Jackpudding,  who  expressed  reij 
freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  adminislraiioi^ 
Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strangt 
ftirce.  The  applauses  wore  loud  ;  the  receipts 
were  great ;  and  the  mountebanks,  who  h&d 
first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and 
unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  embold- 
ened by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably 
prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons  of  much 
higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to  castr^ 
flections  on  other  departments  of  the  gOTcra* 
ment.  This  attempt  to  revive  the  license  oT 
the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constable^ 
who  carried  oflf  the  actors  to  prison.^f  Meao- 
while  the  streets  of  London  were  every  nigtt 
strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  all  thi 
taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right  wen 
limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  pancli 
at  their  Ifps.  This  fashion  had  just  come  la; 
and  the  unitiated  wondered  much  that  so  greai 
a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have  sud- 
denly become  lame.  But  those  who  were  fti 
the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  con. 
secrated  word,  that  every  one  of  the  four  letteri 
which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  augu^ 
name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who  limped 
while  he  drank  was  taking  off  his  hamper  to 
Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.** 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  tlie& 
wit.  They  mustered  strong  at  Rath,  where  tla 
Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying  to  it- 
CTuit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they  me^ 
as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  la 
other  words,  they  assembled  under  the  Bid 
man's  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel  lam- 
poons on  him.ft 


Only  poor  seataen,  who  alone 

Bo  keep  them  tn  their  &ther*t  thionflv 

Most  have  at  all  no  merey  iliown." 

NardflRia  LvttreU  glvee  an  aeooont  of  thaaeene  at  WUfe- 
halL  ^ 

T  L'Hemitage,  Sept.  6,  (13.)  ie93;  Kaieteiu  Lottziin 
Diary. 

••  Nardaraa  Lnttreirs  Diary.  . 

tf  Rardanu  Lnttndl'a  Diary.  In  apaapMet  vabOuM 
at  ttiU  time,  and  entiUed  A  Dialogue  betw^ea  WUgm 
Tory,  the  Whig  aUndei  to  ''the  f^li<  t»Ml0iM*«t  m 
Balh  apon  the  lat*  daftet  ta  VtiOktHm.^  tbitttif » 
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It  18  remarkable  that  the  Lord  Presldenti  at 
the  yery  time  at  which  he  was  inaulied  as  a 
WUliamite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  staunch 
Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to 
be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like 
fibre wsbarj,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough, entered  into  engagements  with  one  king 
while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.  But  this 
dpinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs. 
About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell, 
of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we  hare  a 
great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various 
sources,  and  extending  over  several  years.  But 
mil  the  information  which  we  possess  about 
Oaermarthen's  dealings  with  James  is  contained 
la  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  1693.  From  that  pa- 
per it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had 
reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers', 
which  led  them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a 
friend.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so 
regarded  him,  either  before  that  day,  or  after 
that  day.*  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 
Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jaco- 
bite emissary  much  less  artful  than  himself, 
and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  new  scheme  of  policy  devised  by 
Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to 
the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exag- 
^rated  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been 
aent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  been 
much  rejoicing  there  at  a  conversion  which 
•con  proved  to  have  been  feigned.  It  seems 
strange  that  such  a  conversion  should  even 
for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere.  It 
was  plainly  Oaermarthen's  interest  to  stand  by 
the  sovereigns  in  possession.  He  was  their 
Ghief  minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief 
minister  of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  conduct  of  a  cun- 
ning old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covet- 
ous, was  much  influenced  by  personal  partiality. 
But,  if  there  Were  any  person  to  whom  Gaer- 
ntarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubt- 
edly Mary.  That  he  had  sefiously  engaged  in 
»  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  head  if 
he  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  im- 
mense power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was 
a  story  too  absurd  for  any  credulity  but  the 
oredulity  of  exiles. 

Oaermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  pe- 
ooliarly  strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with 
the  place  which  he  held  in  the  counsels  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy.  There  is  but  too  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating 
unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  Bast  India  Gom- 


■W9r8,  ''I  know  not  whftt  lome  hotheftdod  drnnlcen  men 
may  have  said  and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere."    In 


panies  was,  during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer 
than  ever.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding  the 
Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all  com- 
promise, had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
late  session,  requested  the  King  to  give  the 
three  years'  warning  prescribed  by  the  Char* 
ter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every  day 
to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they 
were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege 
might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  no* 
tice  at  all;  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by 
inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  im* 
posed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed 
by  law,  forfeited  their  charter ;  and  though  i% 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  ii^ 
cllned  to  attow  the  Old  Company  any  thing  , 
more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  Every 
thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  wei;e  not  renewed 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  can 
be  little  dJIubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  cor- 
poration were  stiU  really  directed  by  Child. 
But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  perceived  that  his 
unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  inte- 
rests which  were  under  his  care,  und  therefore 
did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice^ 
His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kins- 
man Sir  Thomas- Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors 
placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposal  all  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury ;  and 
in  a  short  time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gii^ntic  scale. 
In  what  proportions  this  enormot^sum  was 
distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  1^  interme* 
diate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  witiH 
certaitfty  howeyer  that  thousands  went  to  Soy^ 
mour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  At- 
tomey-Gteneral  received  orders  to  draw  up  a 
charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company.  No  minister,  however,  could,  after 
what  had  passed  in  parliament,  venture  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without 
conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible  that 
they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly,  consented 
to  accept  the  new  Charter  on  terms  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a 
compromise  would  have  quieted  the  feud  which 
distracted  the  City.  But  a  long  conflict,  in 
which  satire  and  calumny  had  not  been  spared, 
had  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The  ciy  of  Dow- 
gate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than 
ever.    Caveats  were  entered:  petitions  were 


end  wUL  he  foand  in  IIaephereon>  oollectloa.    Tliat  ex- 
eeUent.  writer,  Mr.  Hallam,  has,  on  this  eubjeet,  fiOlen 

Sto  an  error  of  a  Und  ver/  rare  with  him.  He  says  that 
•  nameof  Csennacthen  is  perpetually  mentioned  among 
those  whom  James  reckoned  as  hie  friends.  I  believe 
that  the  evldenoe  against  Caermarthen  will  be  found  to 
befia  and  to  end  wUh  the  letter  of  Uelfort  which  I  have 
mentioned.  There  is  Indeed,  i^mong  the  Hairne  KBS., 
which  Macpherson  printed,  an  undated  and  anonyaoos 


letter  in  which  Caennarthen  is  reckoned  among  the 
friends  oiT  James.  Bat*  this  letter  is  altogether  uadeaerv- 
ing  of  consideration.  The  writer  was  evidentlv  a  Blll|r 
hotheaded  Jacobite,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  situa- 
tion or  character  ef  aaj  of  the  public  men  whom  he  men- 
tioned. He  blunders  grosslj  about  Marlborough,  0edol- 
phin,  Russell,  Shrewsbury  and  the  Beaufort  Ikmily. 
Indeed  the  whole  oompoelUon  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Life  of  James  oom- 
piled  from  his  own  Papers,  the  assaranoes  of  support 
which  he  received  from  Marlborough,  Russell,  Oodolphiii^ 
Shrewsbury  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned  with  very 
copious  details.  But  there  ie  not  a  word  indleaUng  that 
any  •oehasmiaBSes  were«v«rnssiv«lfroiaOaermarthea. 
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Blgned ;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which 
had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogatire 
would  be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been 
questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of 
the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New 
Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that 
no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter 
folly  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Old  Company,  and  ordered  the 
Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced, 
aad  the  armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into 
quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober William  landed  in  England.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  meet;  and  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy  than 
the  last.  The  people  were  discontented,  and 
not  without  cause.  The  year  had  lipen  ereiy 
where  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Ser- 
ria,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The 
Turks  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the 
Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly 
created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles, 
had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the  fortress  of 
Bosi^s.  Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the 
skillful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  trooP  retrieved  the  honour  lost  by  misfor- 
tunes and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day, 
under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which 
distinguished  them  among  many  thoudBftds  of 
brave  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same 
day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and  expatri- 
ated Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the  general 
disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell 
fighting  desperately  to  the  last 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the 
Palatinate,  already  twice  devastated,  and  had 
found  that  Turenne  and  Duras  had  left  him 
something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  begin- 
ning to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
Backed,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  Uieir 
wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The 
very  choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with 
blood :  the  pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from 
the  altars:  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors 
were  broken  open ;  the  corpses,  stripped  of  their 
cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were  dragged  about 
the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by 
the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of 
whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost 
place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceir- 
ed  that,  unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed 
to  have  been,  the  advantage  had  really  been  on 
their  side.  The  contest  was  quite  as  much  a 
financial  as  a  military  contest.  The  French 
King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the 
last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he 


*A  Jonnal  of  mveiml  Bemarkabto 
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now  began  punfolly  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing. England  was  undoubtedly  hard  pressed 
by  public  burdens :  but  still  she  stood  npereci 
France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  re> 
cent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  stiengtlk, 
and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved.  Neret 
had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising 
taxes  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them:  but 
by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  possible 
to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  sock 
campaign  as  that  of  1693.  In  England  thehu^ 
vest  hc^  been  abundant.  In  France  the  eon 
and  the  wine  l^id  again  failed.  The  people,  n 
usual,  railed  at  the  government.  The  gorcn- 
ment,  with  shameful  ignorance  or  more  shsne- 
ful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  publie  iDdip> 
nation  against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decna 
appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been  elaborstdj 
finmed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  isto 
iamifie.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  mi 
no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more 
than  a  suflBicient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the 
scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villaaoosaiti 
of  misers,  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the 
hope  of  making  enormous  gains.  Commissioa* 
ers  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  and 
were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  con 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  proprietors.  Such  interference  of  coom 
increased  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to 
relieve.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  dii> 
tress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  fa- 
oured  spot  The  most  arbitrary  prince  mart 
always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  maa 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighboa^ 
hood  of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similar 
to  those  which  had  induced  the  Cassars  to  ei- 
tort  from  AiHca  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pamp- 
ering the  rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  ag- 
gravate the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  dty  in  good 
humour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  dlstribated 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  thai 
half  the  market  price.  The  English  Jacobita 
were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  aad 
humanity  of  this  arrangement.  The  harreat, 
they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  ii 
France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  atParii 
than  in  London ;  and  the  explanation  was  sim- 
ple. The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart 
was  French,  and  who  watched  over  his  people 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  Knj- 
lish  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent 
their  corn  to  Holland.  The  truth  was  that  a 
week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of 
Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  snu 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there 
might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  thcmsdwB 
with  nettles.  That  there  might  be  tranquilHt; 
at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the 
bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine.  Muiatndes  fled  from  those  lunl 
districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  ponnd  » 
the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for 
two  sous  a  pound.  It  was  necessary  to  dri^ 
the  famished  crowds  back  by  force  from,^ 
barriers,  and  to  denounce  the  most  terribk 
punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go 
home  and  starve  quietly.f 
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Dvwis  iras  sensiUe  that  the  strength  of  France 
had  been  OTerstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the 
laet  campaign.  Even  if  her  harvest  and  her 
T&ntage  had  been  abundant^  she  wonld  not  have 
been  able  to  do  in  1694  ivhat  she  had  done  in 
1608 ;  and  it  was  uiterlj  impossible  that,  in  a 
aeason  of  e;(treme  distress,  she  should  again 
tend  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number 
on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition, 
Kew  conquests  were  not  to  be  eixpeoted.  It 
would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted 
land,  be^et  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be 
flJile  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any 
disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the  French 
Song  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they 
were  stUl  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
(plgantic  efforts  which  his  kingdom  had  just 
made,  and  before  the  colliq^se  which  had  fol- 
lowed those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  throiigh 
▼arious  channels  with  some  members  of  the 
oonfederaey,  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  rest  But  he  had 
as  yet  made  no  .overture  tending  to  a  general 
pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as 
Ein|  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in 
truth  the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned. 
What  should  be  done  with  those  great  fortresses 
which  Lewis  had  ui^ustly  seized  and  annexed 
to  his  empire  in  tune  of  peace,  Luxemburg 
which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg 
which  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine; 
what  should  be  done  with  the  places  which  he 
had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg, 
Mens  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy;  what 
barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States  General ; 
on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to 
its  hereditary  Bukes ;  these  were  assuredly  not 
unimportant  questions.  But  the  all  important 
question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of 
France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and 
Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis 
really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself 
to  recognise  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so 
often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring 
himself  to  recognise  them?  His  superstition, 
his  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappv  exiles 
who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  Ms  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  uncon- 
querable adversary  vifho  had  been  constantly 
crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on 
one  side ;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people 
were  on  the  other.  He  must  have  been  sen- 
sible that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate 
the  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to 
choose  their  government  for  themselves,  and 
that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best 
to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
States  General  through  the  intervention  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  dent  a  confidential 
emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brusseb  with 


*  Owimpundeafc  ofWnikuB  and  Heintltis;  Danlah  Note, 
^aUA  DecftmbM-U  (21),  leea  Th«  note  dttUrwvd  1^  Ataiuc 
to  the  Swedish  goreraxnent  at  this  time  will  be  fonnd  in 
Lambertr's  C!ollection  and  in  the  MfanUrs  et  Ktgotiatlona 
delaPa&daRyawiek. 

V-SIr  John  l4»«tiMr  sajri*  nobody  oan  know  one  dajr 
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Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
William.  There  Vas  much  discussion  about 
matters  of  seoondaxy  importance ;  but  the  great 
question  remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent 
used,  m  private  conversation,  expressions  plainly 
implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented was  prepared  to  recognise  William  and 
Mary:  but  no  formal  assurance  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him*  Just  at  the  same  time  tha 
£jng  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  Fnukce  not  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say 
that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successfuL 
Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden^ 
that,  as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had 
been  outraged  in  the  person  of  James,  the  Most 
Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not  only  neutral 
powers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try  to 
find  some  expedient  whit^  might  remove  so 
grave  a  cause  of  quarreL  The  expedient  at 
which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James 
should  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a  Pro- 
testant»  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  de- 
clared their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement 
William  would  probably  have  had  no  personal 
objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
never  would  have  consented  to  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  peace  mih.  France.  Who  should  reign 
in  England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
England  alone.  ^ 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation 
conducted  in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to 
divide  the  confederates.  William  understood 
the  whole  importance  of  the  coi\juncture.  He 
had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain 
for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But  he  had,  in 
the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  states* 
man  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That  France 
had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent,  and 
sinking.  That  those  overtures  were  made  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  h^itation  proved  that 
she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair 
terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginxUng 
to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to 
assume  ^e  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring 
up  every  reserve.  Bkit  whether  the  opportunity 
should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him 
to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might  levy 
troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit  save 
that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despot- 
ism.  But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had 
hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and  liberally, 
was  not  a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had 
indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and 
alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of 
that  age.  There  was  something  appalling  in 
the  union  of  such  boundless  power  aifil  such 
boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  repro* 
sentatives  of  the  English  people;  and  there  was 
no  public  manf  who  could  venture  to  say  with 


what  a  Hovne  of  Oonunmn  wonld  do  the  next;  in  which 
all  ai;r«ed  with  htm.^  TheM  remarkablo  woods  were  writ- 
ten bjr  OMnmrthen  on  tlw  margin  of  a  papet  drawn  up 
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eonfidence  what  those  represent&tives  might  not 
be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty  four  hours. 
William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly  so 
Tiolent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to 
effect  any  thing  great  Indeed,  though  no  sore- 
reign  did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  sovereign 
foyed  the  House  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this 
strange:  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very 
worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired 
the  power  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  gravi^ 
of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  per- 
petually complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the 
fastious  squabbling,  the  ihconstancy,  the  dila- 
toriness,  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  treat  with  deference.  His 
complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded ;  but 
he  had  not  discoTered  either  the  cause  or  .the 
0ure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the 
Rerolution  had  made  in  the  situation  of  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  had  made  another  change 
necessary ;  and  that  ether  change  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  goyem- 
ment:  but  there  was  no  Ministry;  and,  without 
a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentaiy 
goyernraent,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  un- 
steady and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  executiye  administration. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  oven  if  they  were  intellectually 
much  «bove  the  average  of  the  members  of  iht 
best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them  were 
a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  execu- 
tive functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
overy  large  collection  of  human  beings,  however 
well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
a  mob;  and  a  country  of  which  the  Supreme 
Executive  Coundl  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  peril- 
ous situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  tho  executive  government, 
without  assuming  ftmctions  such  as  can  never 
bo  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
80  variously  composed.  An  institution  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men- 
tioned in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take 
no  notice,  began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Eevolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  be- 
eame  firmly  established,  and  Is  now  almost  as 
essential «  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament 
itself.    This  Institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  lead- 
ing members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown :  but  it  consists  exclusively 
■of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing 
^inestions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
■tiie  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Dommons.  Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  distributed  the  great  departments  of 
the  administration.  Each  Minister  conducts 
ihe  ordinajry  bosineas  of  hiB  own  office  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  every  office,  and  especially 
such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 


consideration  of  the  whole  Mlmstry.  In  Par- 
liament the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one 
man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  executive 
government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the 
rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of 
compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the 
Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  that  majority  supports  then 
against  opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion 
which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass 
them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  th« 
parliamentary  majori^  is  ^dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  witii 
the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take 
on  themselves  the  business  of  administratif^n, 
that  they  should  request  the  Crown  to  make 
this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  par- 
don oife  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  seod 
an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They  hare 
merely  to  declare  that  they  have  oeased  to 
trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Bdinistiy 
which  they  can  trust 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constitated, 
and  thus  changed,  that  the  English  government 
has  long  been  conducted  in  general  conformity 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  govern- 
ments administered  by  large,  tumultuous  and 
divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  per- 
sons, agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the 
confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign 
and  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet 
they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the 
authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affairs  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thns 
tiie  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  repre- 
sentative body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of 
a  cabinet  ' 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that 
no  set  of  men  who  can  be  brought  together 
possesses  the  fall  confidence  and  steady  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
this  is  tiie  case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry; 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of 
weak  Ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of 
Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state  which 
no  person  friendly  to  representative  government 
can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a 
state  which  may  enable  us  io  form  some  faint 
notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  no- 
tion is  indeed  but  faint;  for  the  weakest  Mi- 
nistry has  great  power  as  a  regulator  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Mini^tiy 
at  aU. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  institution,  an  institution  indispen- 
sable to  the  harmonious  working  of  our  other 
institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the  work, 
partiy  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom, 
not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is 
conversant  with  great  principles  of  political  phi- 
losophy, but  of  tiiat  lower  wisdom  wbiah  meets 
d^ly  exigenolos  by  daMy  ozpodienta.    Neither 
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Wniiam  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  adTisers 
ftilly  understood  the  nature  and  importance  of 
that  noiseless  revolution, — for  it  was  no  less, — 
which  began  about  the  close  of  1698,  and  was 
completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  erery 
body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1698, 
the  chief  offices  in  the  goTemment  were  distri- 
buted not  unequally  between  the  two  great 
parties,  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices 
were  perpetually  cabaUing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of 
impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  un- 
governable and  uncertidn.  Every  body,  could 
perceive  that  at  the  dose  of  1696,  all  the  prin- 
cipal servants  of  the  Ci*own  were  Whigs,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and 
prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every 
attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order  under 
those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one 
man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of 
the  period  of  transition  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  was  effected  ia  in  a.hi^  de- 
gree curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  In 
forming  the  first  English  Ministry  had  onee 
been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden 
himself  ftrom  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  re- 
■"  cently  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  re- 
mains of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life. 
Ihiring  that  period  of  general  terror  and  oon- 
tamon  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sun- 
derland had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time: 
for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  feillen  government  he 
was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the 
most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sun- 
derland's voice  had  in  secret  been  given  agfdnst 
the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  Bishops :  but  idl  knew  that 
he  had  signed  numerous  instruments  dispensing 
with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to 
turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his 
apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as  a 
witness  against  the  oppressed  fibers  of  the 
Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes 
by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest  As  soon 
•8  he  had  reason  to  belienns  that  the  day  of  deli- 
Terance  and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by 
a  most  dexterous  and  teasoBable  treason,  earned 
his  pardon.  During  the  ^ three  months  which 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in 
Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness 
or  the  utility.  To  him  ehiefly  it  was  owing 
that»  at  the  most  oritieal  moment  in  our  history, 
a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Bata;vian 
frontier  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the 
English  coast  William  oould  not»  without 
staining  his  own  honour,  reftLse  to  protect  one 
whom  he  had  not  sorapled  to  employ.  Yet  it 
was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to  save  that 
guilty  head  firom  the  first  outbreak  of  public 
ftiry.  For  even  those  extreme  politicians  of 
botii  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in 
calling  for  vengeaaee  on  ike  renegade.  The 
Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by 
whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and 
tiie  Jaeobitae  m  the  vikat  of  the  traitors  by 


whom  it  had  been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained 
in  England,  he  would  probably  have  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  execu- 
tioner had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace. 
But  in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favoured  by 
the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested. 
To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said, 
as  a  woman ;  and  his  wife  accompanied  him. 
At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  House  <^ 
Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the 
magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Prince,  and  were  assured  by  some  busy  Eng- 
lishmen that  His  Highness  would  be  delightml 
to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the 
Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  HiU  was 
impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder- 
land was  tfaix>wn  into  prison,  and  remained 
there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived  Arom 
Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  His  se- 
cond apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his 
first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The 
Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in 
England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at 
last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and 
that»  in  spite  of  all  her  afiiictions,  she  was  com- 
forted by  seeing  him  so  true  a  eonvert.  We 
may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same 
fiJse,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pretend- 
ing to  believe  in  truisubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for 
his  conduct.  This  apology,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confession  that 
he  had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order 
to  -gain  James's  favour,  and  another  series  in 
order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James's  ruin. 
The  writer  concluded  by  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ponitenee 
and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Amsterdam 
to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance 
on  the  minis^tions  of  Huguenot  preachers.  If 
his  lettera  and  those  of  his  wife  wer  to  be 
trusted,  he  had  done  for  ever  with  ambition.  He 
longed  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  return  from 
exile,  not  that  he  might  again  eigoy  and  dis- 
pense the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his 
antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily 
swarin  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again 
the  turf,  the  trees  and  the  family  pictures  of 
his  country  seat  His  only  wish  was  to  be  su^ 
fared  to  end  his  troubled  life  at  Althorpe ;  and 
he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever 
he  went  beyond  the  paHngs  of  his  paric.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
elected  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was 
Ifnsily  engaged  in  th6  work  of  proscription,  he 
could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  England. 
But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist  he 
thought  himself  safe;  He  returned  a  few  days 
after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  bean  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that 
Act  he  was  by  name  excluded:  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  weni 
privately  to  Kensington,  wia  admitted  tnte  the 
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doMt,  had  an  audience  which  lasted  two  honrs, 
and  then  retired  to  his  country  house.* 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life, 
and  had  no  residence  in  London.  Onoe  in  the 
spring  of  1C91,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
publio,  he  showed  his  face  in  the  circle  at  Court, 
and  was  graciously  receired.-}-  He  seems  to  have 
heen  afraid  that  he  mighty  on  his  reappearance 
in  Parliament)  receive  some  marked  affront.  He 
therefore,  rery  prudently,  stole  down  to  West- 
■dnster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day 
to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal 
command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  acQouming  again.  Sunderland  had 
just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths, 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  transubetantia- 
tion,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
Slaking,  any  remark.}  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was 
silent:  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large 
assemblies,  eren  when  he  was  at  the  lenith  of 
power.  His  talents  weore  not  those  of  a  public 
speaker.  The  airt  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men 
was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact,  his  quick 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  inStidaab,  his  caressing 
manners,  his  pow«r  of  insinuation,  and^  abcre 
all,  his  apparent  frankness^  made  him  irresisti' 
Ua  in  private  conversation.  By  means  oi  these 
qualities  he  had  goverqed  James,  and  now  as- 
pired to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  mea- 
mire  of  fSavour  and  influence  as  excited  much 
surprise  and  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely 
any  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery 
of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every  man  is 
prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  the  most  wor^ees  persons  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  great  benefits.  *  It  can  therefore 
hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skllftil 
of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with 
favour,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of 
strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to  dedicate 
all  his  ikculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous 
protector  to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty, 
Ufe.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  tlie  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have 
thoudlit,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderlaml's  pro- 
fessions, much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  • 
Sunderland's  situation;  and  the  trutii  is  that 
Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  mero/aith- 
fbl  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might 
have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  iu  proibund 
seoresy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a  recon- 
mUation  with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been 
graciously  received,— and  they  appear  to  have 
been  received  very  ungracious]^, — the  twice 
turned  renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any 
real  servioe  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  HeweUknew 
that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint  Germains 
must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful. Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous 
and  as  ungrateful ;  and  Marlborough  had  been 
pardoned.  But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  countexfe&ting  the 
signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough  had  not  pre- 
tended  to  be  convinced  by  the  argnmenta  of  the 
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Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pbie 
for  union  with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlbo- 
rough had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, crossed  himself,  shrived  himself^  done  pe- 
nance, taken  the  communion  in  one  kind,  and, 
as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatized 
back  again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that, 
when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  and  receWed 
the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  ^e  Eii^ 
and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  iras 
one  whidli  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James; 
and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgivei  by 
James  was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to 
William.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  was  full 
of  men  who  mig^t  Jbiope  to  prosper  if  the  !»• 
nished  King  were  restored. 

But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no  retresl 
He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  Mb. 
He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  was  in 
the  main  true  to  the  government  which  now 
protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and, 
being  true,  he  could  not  but  be  uselU.  He 
was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  be 
at  that  ^e  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge  which 
WilHam  wanted.  The  two  together  vroold  hate 
made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  mat- 
ter was  capable  of  forming  and  executing  lai^ 
des^ae,  but  was  negligent  of  those  smsJl  arte 
in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The  master  saw 
fiLrtber  off  than  other  men;  but  what  was  near 
no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The 
master,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politics 
of  the  great  community  of  nations,  never  tho- 
roughly understood  the  politics  of  his  own 
kingdoms  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  temper  and  the  organization 
of  the  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong 
and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  eveiy 
Englishman  of  note. 

Bacly  in  1698,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sundo- 
land  was  consulted  on  all  im|>ortant  queetions 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
realm:  and  the  rumour  became  stronger  when 
it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  London 
in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parlianent 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near 
Whitehall  The  coffeehouse  pofitidans  were 
confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some  high 
office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
be  conteiit  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to 
leave  the  show  to  otiiers.} 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King 
tried  to  balance  the  two  great  parties  again^ 
each  other,  and  to  divide  his  favor  equally  be- 
tween them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  government 
that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was  nov 
greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  np 
his  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or 
the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons 
for  giving  the  preferoice  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  princi- 
ple attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  Bi  their 
view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  neces- 
sary, not  merely  Justifiable,  but  happy  and  gi^ 
rious.  It  had  been  iht  triumph  of  their  politi- 
cal theory.  When  they  swore  all^aace  to 
Wmiam,  tiiey  swore  without  scruple  or  resernr 
tion;  and  they  were  so  far  firoan  having  any 
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doubt  about  his  title  that  tbey  thought  it  the 
best  of  all  titles.  Tlfe  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  Tory  generally  disapproved  of  that  vote 
of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites, 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  injure 
him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  obey  him  as  King  in  ftict,  denied  that  he  was 
King  by  right,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him, 
were  loyal  without  entiiusiasm.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  mat- 
ter on  which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the 
Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support 
him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  a 
body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of 
men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on.  To  tbat  question  the  two  parties  re- 
turned very  different  answers.  An  opinion  had 
during  many  months  been  growing  among  the 
Tories  that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be 
strictly  insular;  that  she  ought  to  leave  the  de- 
fence of  Flanders  and  ^e  Rhihe  to  the  States 
General,  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carryon  hos- 
tilities with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only 
such  an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the 
militia,  be  sv^cient  to  repel  an  invasion.  It 
was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  immediate  reduotion  of  the 
taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation. 

But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands 
of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders. 
Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
French  from  taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namur  in 
1692,  Charl'eroy  in  1693.  If  the  English  troops 
were  withdrawn,  it  was  certain  that  Ostend, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  German 
Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  pro- 
bably be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  be  again  In  as  great 
peril  as  in  1672,  and  would  accept  whatever 
terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a 
few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then 
would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  It 
might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to 
defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a  general  and 
Buch  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen. 
But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How 
many  fertile  counties  would  be  turned  into  de- 
serts, how  many  flourishing  towns  would  be  laid 
in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or 
driven  out !  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent 
and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the 
nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Bra- 
bant. It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  be- 
Tween  the  two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy 
years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country 
was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought 
never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on 
the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French 
.  Revolution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their 
feelings.*  As  the  chief  object  of  William  was 
to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with 


*  It  is  amiuing  to  see  bow  Johnson's  Toryism  breaks 


an  immense  display  of  foroe,  it  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  whom  he  must  look  for  assistaneei 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  thtt 
stronger  party  in  Parliament.  The  general 
election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not  been  favour* 
able  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  * 
minority :  but  they  had  ever  since  been  con- 
stantly gaining  ground:  they  were  now  in 
number  a  full  half  of  the  Lower  House ;  and 
their  effective  strength  was  more  than  propor> 
tioned  to  their  number:  for  in  energy,  alert- 
ness and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  supe* 
rior  to  their  opponents.  Their  organization 
was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  foi^ 
guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men, 
which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modei^,  to  the 
authority  exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty 
troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men 
who  acquired  tiiat  authority  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without 
interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  tall 
George  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shame- 
ful dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germalns 
we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  tot 
doubt.  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the 
world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If 
rumours  of  his  .^ilt  got  abroad,  they  were 
vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evi- 
dence :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies. 
What  was  quite  certain  was  that  he  sprang  from 
an  illnstrious  house,  which  had  done  and  suf- 
fered great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invir 
tation  of  the  tJiirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had 
landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he 
had  in  Parliament,  on  all  occasions,  spoken  and 
voted  as  axealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a 
great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country 
from  an  invasion,  and  that,  since  he  had  left  the 
Admiralty,  every  thing  had  gone  wrong.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  over 
his  party  should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of 
the  Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
man  of  that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 
He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His 
speeches  have  perished:  but  his  State  papers 
remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and 
dignified  eloquence*  He  had  left  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had, 
during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  de- 
light ;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings 
under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne 
himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  fac- 
tion and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  ele- 
vation.    In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of 
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ft  great  Judge,  an  intellect  comprehensWe,  quick 
and  aoute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suaTity. 
In  council,  the  calmr  wisdom  which  be  possessed 
in  a  measure  rarely  found  among  men  of  parts 
so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  ac- 
quired for  himxthe  authority  of  an  oracle.  The 
superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less 
clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm  of  his 
conTersation  was  heightened  hy  the  frankness 
with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.*  His 
good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failed. 
His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive 
of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  na- 
ture a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united 
with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was 
one  long  malady:  his  nerves  were  weak:  l&is 
complexion  was  livid :  his  face  was  prematurely 
wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend 
that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and  trou- 
bled public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden 
provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with 
the  mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was 
left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition 
was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world 
believed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry 
passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  voice 
was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his 
delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  sup- 
pressed emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  idl  eulogies. 
The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times 
have  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject 
on  which  Somers  was  not  compet^t  to  instruct 
and  to  delight  He  had  never  travelled ;  and, 
in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not  tra- 
velled was  generally  thought  incompetent  to  give 
an  opuiion  of  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs 
fomlUar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the 
taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture 
was  exquisite.  Philology  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the  whole 
vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  se- 
verely judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers 
Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  col- 
lege. In  distant  countries  the  name  of  Somers 
was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
great  scholars  and  poets  who  had  never  seen 
his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filioaja.  Neither  political 
nor  religious  differences  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit. 
Hiekes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all 
the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  influence  of 
Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiqui< 


*  STvifL  In  hU  Inquiry  into  theDatamrlonrof  theQneen'i 
last  MiniRtrjr,  mmtlona  Somen  aa  a  pdraon  of  great  abili- 
tiaa,  who  used  to  talk  in  ao  frank  a  manner  that  he  seemed 
to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the  Momolni  re- 
lating to  the  Change  In  the  Queen's  Mlnistrj,  Swift  ttujn 
that  Somen  bad  one  and  only  one  unconreraable  fkul^ 
formality.  It  is  not  rery  easy  to  underatand  iiow  the 
Mine  man  can  be  the  most  nnretterred  of  companions,  and 
yet  err  on  the  side  of  Ibrmallty.  Yet  there  may  be  truth 
in  both  the  descriptions.  It  is  irell  known  that  Swift  loved 
to  take  rude  Ilbertioa  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied 
that  by  doing  ao,  he  asserted  his  own  independence.  He 
has  been  justly  blamed  Ibr  this  fault  by  his  two  illustrious 
biographera,  both  of  them  men  of  aplrtt  at  least  as  inde- 
pendi*nt  as  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott  I  sus- 
pect that  he  showed  a  dispoeltlon  to  behave  with  offensive 
IhmiUaTlty  to  Somen,  and  that  Somers,  not  cboosing  to 
submit  to  Impertinenoa,  and  not  wishing  to  be  lbrc«d  to 
renent  It,  resorted.  In  self-defence,  to  a  ceremonious  pollte- 
»«*^A  he  never  would  have  practised  towards  Locke 

*  AddiaoB. 


ties  in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertoe,  a  strict 
Roman  Catholic,  was  rahed  by  the  discrimiiiat- 
ing  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  po- 
verty and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated 
his  opponents  was  the  more  honourable  to  him 
because  he  was  no  waverer  in  politics.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he 
was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed  al- 
ways raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in 
the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  coon- 
sels;  but  he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even 
when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements 
were  not  denied,  even  by  his  detractors.  The 
most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit, 
with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the 
value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  the  intd- 
lectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him 
alone,  among  his  contemporaries^  brilliant  elo- 
quence and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with 
Uie  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensnrei 
success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  ihat» 
in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  libels  that  were 
published  against  him,  he  was  slandered  under 
the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could  not 
be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreligioa 
and  immorality.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the 
country  vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly 
believed :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  hit 
heterodoxy  there  were  many  different  opinions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low  Churchman  of 
the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved 
and  honoured ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a 
Socinian,  a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and 
magistrate  was  malignantly  scrutinised;  and 
tales  were  told  about  his  libertinism  which  went 
on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the 
credulity  even  of  party  spirit  At  last  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel  and 
chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had 
probably  never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage 
box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
vocation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a 
haram  more  costiy  than  the  Great  Turk's. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this 
great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never 
wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at 
the  council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  were  not  alwayi 
proof  against  female  attractions,  f 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  iras 
Charles  Montague.     He  was  often,  when  he  hud 


t  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  Ub 
are  Innumerable.  Perhana  the  best  way  to  etmie  toajost 
judgment  would  be  to  collect  all  tiiat  has  been  said  about 
him  by  Swift  and  Addison.  Th«fy  were  the  two  kwwst 
observers  of  their  time :  and  they  both  knew  Mm  veQ. 
But  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  tnnwd  Tory, 
he  always  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  acfoai- 
plished,  but  as  the  most  virtuous  of  men.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  theae  words,  **  There  is  no  tfr- 
tue,  either  of  a  public  or  private  life,  which  some  drrvia' 
stances  of  your  own  have  not  often  produced  npoo  tb9 
stage  of  the  world ;"  and  again,  *•  I  ahould  be  reir  Wh 
the  brifcfat  example  of  yotir  LordiOilp'a  virtues  thoald  bt 
lost  to  other  eyes,  both  Ibr  their  sake  and  your  oim."  la 
the  Disoourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dioaensions  at  Atbcos 
and  Rome,  Somers  is  the  just  Aristiddc.  After  Svift  h»d 
ratted  he  desi-rlbed  Somers  as  a  man  who  "passsiMd  sB 
exoeUent  qualUlcatknu  except  virtue." 
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risen  to  power,  honours  and  aches,  called  an  np- 
Btart  by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That 
the  J  should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange ; 
for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show 
such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a 
family  as  old  as  the  Conquest:  he  was  in  the 
succession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  pater^ 
nal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  and  that 
phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time, 
been  proYerbially  used  to  designate  a  person  so 
poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude 
or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  West- 
minster, and,  after  distinguishing  himself  there 
by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in 
the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were 
proud  to  ait  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the 
quick  and  versatile  Montague.  Under  such 
guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences:  but  poetry 
was  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  when  the  Uni- 
versity invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame 
travelled  to  London:  he  was  thought  a  clever 
lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's,  and  the  lively 
parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  his 
friend  and  fellow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden*s 
Hind  and  Panther,  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed 
towards  the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  a  peer  with  ticelve  thousand  a  year,  when 
his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the 
most  delightful  of  all  suburban  retreats,  when 
he  was  sai'd  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial 
cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds'  nests 
brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of 
reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
he  had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely 
fifty  pounds,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale 
from  the  College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig 
was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he  had  dared 
to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed 
his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a 
few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated  between 
politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary 
ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
kind  of  ability ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary 
ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very 
situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature ;  and  during  some  years  his  life  was  a 
series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
especially  of  Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  frame  has  suffered  from  the  folly 
of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have 
persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among  the 


*  See  Wh]stOB*f  Antoblogniphy. 


works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  % 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as 
any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the 
Kewdigate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  in- 
deed great  quickness  s^d  vigour,  but  not  that 
kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  which  produces 
great  dramas  or  odes :  and  it  is  most  unjust  to 
him  that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Waipole, 
Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not 
better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them, 
their  metrical  compositions  were  never  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  ooUection  of , our 
natioiuil  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  ima- 
^ation  under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to 
call  the  successful  exertions  of  the  imagination 
flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is  the 
swan:  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have 
suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be  compared 
to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to 
lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound, 
horse  and  dromedary.  If  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend 
the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But 
if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial 
region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties 
which  Would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a 
higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all 
his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Mon- 
tague oould  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  be- 
coming supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its 
control  over  one  executive  department  after 
another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a 
place  very  different  from  the  place  which  he 
occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chanjses  in  life 
for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's 
scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he 
owed  not  at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  un- 
questionable superiority  of  his  talents  for  ad- 
ministration and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the 
conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a^crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax, 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave,  and  proved 
himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  speedily 
seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury :  and  there  the 
clearheaded  and  experienced  Godolphin  sooii 
found  that  his  young  colleague  was  his  master. 
When  Somcrs  had  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Montague  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Littleton,  once  distinguished  as  the  ablest 
debater  and  man  of  business  among  the  Whig 
members,  was  content  to  serve  under  his  junior 
To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks 
of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of 
Montague.  His  bitterest  enemies  were  unable 
to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he 
had  proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
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the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  {hese  expedi- 
ents were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  repre- 
sented, in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirm- 
ed, the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some 
ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in 
truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which 
are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  discoveries 
in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
to  great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an 
Adam  Smith  and  a  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible. 
It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others, 
that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of  innu- 
merable projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is 
wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes 
it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
humours,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  favourably  received,  that  he 
triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors, 
and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution  with  pru- 
dence and  energy;  and  to  this  praise  no  Eng- 
lish statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self  knowledge 
that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he 
became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well  turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which 
were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beau- 
ties of  his.  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  de- 
rive from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a 
patron  of  genius  and  learning  he  ranks  with  his 
two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Soniers.  His 
munificence  fully  equalled  theirs ;  and,  though 
he  was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he 
succeeded  in  associatii^g  his  name  inseparably 
with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our 
languager 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague, 
with  admirable  ports  and  with  many  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  had  great  faults, 
and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the  noblest  kind. 
His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height 
of  his  position.  He  became  offensirely  arrogant 
and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old 
friends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new 
riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the 
isoarsest  and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1698, 
these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they  became 
a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somen  and  Montague,  was 
closely  connected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little  re- 
flemblance  to  any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 
Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his 
Ibrty-seventh  year,  but  was  sti'.l  a  young  man  in 
constitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily, — and  no 
man  was  hated  more  heartily, — admitted  that 
his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action. 
The  history  of  his  mind  deserves  notice :  for  it 


was  the  history  of  many  thousands  of  minds. 
His  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  conspicuous 
that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  distinctly  the 
origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which 
was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  bom  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and 
was  the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father 
was  renowned  as  a  distributor  of  CalvinistiQ 
tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.  Tho 
boy's  first  years  were  past  amidst  Geneva  hands, 
heads  of  lank  hiur,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psal- 
mody, and  sermons  three  hours  long.  Plays  and 
poems,  hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed 
by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family. 
The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visiblCi 
when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  pa- 
rents, the  hotblooded,  quickwitted  young  patri* 
cian  emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Lon- 
don of  the  Restoration.  The  most  dissolute 
cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  emancipated  precisian.  He  early  acquired 
and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed 
he  never  became  the  slave;  and  he  used  it 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the  end  of  his 
long  nfe  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots. 
The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonish- 
ment even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  Ms 
country  he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described.  His 
mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  pro- 
verbs. Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the 
most  deliberate,  die  most  inventive  and  the 
most  circumstantial.  Wliat  shame  meant  h« 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  Ko  reproaches, 
even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpe&t 
wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain.  Creat  satirists, 
animated  by  a  deadly  personal  aversion,  ex- 
hausted all  their  strength  in  attacks  upon  hint 
They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective ;  tliey 
assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony ;  but  they 
found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could 
move  him  to  any  thing  but  an  unforced  smile 
and  a  goodhumoured  curse ;  and  they  at  length 
threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  him  feel.  That,  with  such 
vices,  he  shoiild  have  played  a  great  part  in 
life,  should  have  carried  numerous  elections 
against  the  most  formidable  opposition  by  his 
personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  large 
following  m  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary. 
But  he  lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  i 
madness  ;  and  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  a  faction. 
There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.  The 
falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he 
was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets 
of  his  family  he  had  early  renounced  with  cod^ 
tempt :  but  to  the  politics  of  his  fSamily  he  sted- 
fastly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations  aEd 
dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small  things  and 
in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly 
appeared.  Ho  had  the  finest  stud  in  England; 
and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  Tories 
Sometimes  when,*  in  a  distant  county,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church 
squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came, 
op  the  very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton's  Careless, 
who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket  merely 
for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Geld- 
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ni($,  for  wbom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  in 
vain  offered  a  thoasand  pistoles.  A  man  whose 
mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was  not 
likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in  any  serious  con- 
test. Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  elec- 
tioneeriug  England  had  neTer  seen.  Bucking- 
hamshire was  his  own  especial  proYince;  and 
there  he  ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  ex- 
tended his  care  oxer  the  Whig  interest  in 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wilt- 
shire. Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him. 
As  a  canvasser  he  was  irresistible.  He  never 
forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in 
t^e  towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an 
interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  the  voters, 
but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  con- 
founded by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the 
affability  of  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it 
was  impossible  to  contend  against  a  great  man 
who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his  Christian 
name,  who  was  sure  that  the  butcher's  daugh- 
ter must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith's 
youngest  boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as 
these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that  his  jour- 
neys to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
resembled  royal  progresses.  The  bells  of  ^Tvery 
parish  through  wbich  he  passed  were  rung,  and 
flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  es- 
tates, must  be  considered  as  an  equivalent  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  ren- 
dered to  the  Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing 
in  recruits  from  the  young  aristocracy.  He 
was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the 
embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
house as  among  the  leat)iern  aprons  at  Wy- 
combe and  Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on 
every  boy  of  quality  who  came  of  age  ;  and  it 
was  not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts 
o^a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who 
united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art  and 
long  experience  of  the /gay  world.  It  naattered 
not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or 
field  sports,  the  dice  box  or  the  bottle.  Whar- 
ton soon  found  out  the  master  passion,  offered 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance,  and,  while 
seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  his  disciple's 
pleasures  he  made  sure  of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with 
such  spirit  and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his 
fortune,  his  talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him, 
as  was  natural,  far  too  leniently.  He  was 
widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved  appella- 
tion of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet, 
for  example,  and  Addisftn,  averted  their  eyes 
from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of 
him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwill. 
A  moat  ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Cha- 
racteristics, described  Wharton  as  the  most 
myKterious  of  human  beings,  as  a  strange  com- 
pound of  best  and  woyst,  of  private  depravity 
and  public  virtue,  and  owned  himself  unable  to 

•  SwiftV  note  on  Maekny'*  Charactpr  of  Wharton.  |  '     '  ' 

fTliin  account  of  Moutfl'juo  and  Wharton  I  hare  ool-  I  mc^ntlon  partfenlarlr  the  Tery  cnrfous  Llfo  of  ^Vharton 
aeeted  from  iunumerublp  cc>uro«a.    I  ought,  howover,  to    publi>-h9<i  fmmedlatoly  after  his  death. 


understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  principle 
in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  poUtics  be 
as  true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  ^  one  faction,  more  than  half  redeem^ 
all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the  other  fac- 
tion to  aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  whieli 
the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a 
single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest 
man  of  that  party ;  **  He  was  the  most  universal 
villain  that  ever  I  knew."*  Wharton's  political 
adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  re- 
peatedly tried  to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless  courage 
and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would 
have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor 
danger  ever  deprived  him  of  his  presence  ot 
mind:  he  was  an  incomparable  swordsman; 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  oppo- 
nents which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists 
of  his  time.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never 
given  a  challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused 
one,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet 
that  he  had  never  fought  without  having  his 
antagonist's' life  at  his  mercy. f 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  re- 
sembled each  other  so  little  that  it  may  be 
thought  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did,  however,  act 
in  the  closest  concert  during  many  years.  They 
more  than  once  rose  and  more  than  once  feU 
together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was  dis- 
solved by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may 
have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  ac- 
cused of  having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of 
the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under 
these  able  chiefs,  arraying  itself  in  order  re- 
sembling that  of  a  regular  army,  the  Tories 
were  in  the  state  of  an  ill  drilled  and  ill  officered 
militia.  They  were  numerous;  and  they,  were 
zealous :  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had,  at  this  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  name  of  Seymour  had  once 
been  ^reat  aniong  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost 
its  influence.  But,  since  he  had  been  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by 
vehemently  defen'ding  all  that  be  had  himself, 
when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They 
had  once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor  :  but 
his  greediness,  impudence  and  venality  were  now 
so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentlemen,  of 
all  ^ades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him 
in  the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight. 
Indeed  the  real  leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or 
three  men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Toryism ;  men  who  had  carried  Whi^- 
gism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who 
had  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Church- 
men, but  as  more  than  half  Presbyterians.  Of 
these  men  the  most  eminent  were  two  great 
Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  Harley  and  Paul 
Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the 
historv  of  three  reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fall, 
the  innuence  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exer^ 
cised  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  in* 
timacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  his  name  in  the  works  of 
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Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and  Prior,  mast  always 
make  bim  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man 
himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  Interesting. 
There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  Terj  ordinary  qualities  of  bis  mind  and  the 
yery  extraordinary  yicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His 
father,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicu- 
ous among  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament^ 
had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex,  had, 
after  the  Restoration,  been  an  active  opponent 
of  the  Court,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
had  harboured  dissenting  preachers,  had  fre- 
quented meeting-houses,  and  had  made  himself 
80  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the 
time  af  the  \yestem  Insurrection,  ho  had  been 
placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had  been 
searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was 
marching  from  Torbay  towards  London,  he  and 
his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester, 
and  eyinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  pub- 
licly breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of 
that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid 
precisians  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after  the 
Conyention  became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Har- 
ley was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for 
a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and 
education.  He  was  a  VVhig,  and  indeed  an 
intolerant  and  Tindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would 
•atisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the 
Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause  ; 
and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had 
persecuted  made  great  exertions  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Church ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much 
effect  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of 
them  could  obtain  a  seat  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose 
name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  insepar- 
ably coupled  with  the  High  Chnrch  in  the 
acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.  * 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that 
in  every  division  Harley  was  in  the  copipany  of 
those  gentlemen  who  held  his  political  opinions 
in  abhorrence:  nor  was  this  strange:  for  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pat- 
tern ;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always 
been  supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who 
watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the 
prerogative,  who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings 
of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to 
mark  the  faults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He 
did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had*  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  new  government 
ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked 


*  Moch  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  bare 
derlTod  from  vnpubliebedl  memoirs  wrftten  by  Bdwwd 
Barley,  younger  brother  of  Bobort.  A  copy  of  these  me- 
moirs is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

t  The  only  writers  who  has  praised  Harloy's  oratory,  as 
te  as  T  rember,  is  Mackay,  who  ealls  him  eloquent  Swift 
■ovfbbled  in  the  magia,  •*  A  great  lie."  And  oerutnly  Swift 
was  inclined  to  do  more  than  Justice  to  Harley.  **  That 
lord,**  said  Pope,  "  talked  of  business  in  so  oonftued  a 
manner  that  yon  did  *not  know  what  he  was  about;  and 
^trmr  thing  he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  wsj,  for 
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as  severely,  and  supplied  as  gparingly  aa  the 
old  one.  Acting  on  these  principles  he  necea- 
sarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  whose 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
He  liked  to  thwart  die  King;  they  liked  to 
thwart  the  usurper  ;  the  consequence  was  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting 
WiUiam,  the  Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or 
went  into  the  lobby  in  company  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a 
leader  among  those  with  whom,  notwithstaud- 
ing  wide  diffovences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily 
voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities. 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  vu 
unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He 
never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  ia 
pnblio  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating 
and  confused  speaker.f  He  had  none  of  the 
external  graces  of  an  orator.  His  countenance 
was  heavy ;  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  de- 
formed, and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was 
heard  with  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind  wasi 
it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth 
had  been  studious;  and  to  the  last  he  con- 
tinued to  love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally 
employed  hours,  which  should  have  been  verj 
differently  spent,  in  composing  verses  more  exe- 
crable than  the  bellman^s.J  His  time  how- 
ever was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  He 
had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of  exact- 
ness which  would  have  made  him  a  respectable 
antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.  His  taste  led  him 
to  plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it 
was  only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that 
any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament.  Having 
few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattractive 
pursuit,  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
oracle  on  questions  of  forms  and  privilege.  Hii 
moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  his  in- 
fluence. He  had  indeed  great  vices ;  but  they 
were  not  of  a  scandklous  kind.  He  was  not  to 
be  corrupted  bv  money.  His  private  life  waj 
regular.  No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him 
even  by  satirists.  Gambling  he  held  in  aver- 
sion ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  never  passed 
White's,  then  the  favourite  haunt  of.  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of 
anger.  His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily 
with  claret  was  ha^ly  considered,  as  a  fault  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  knowledge,  his  gravity 
and  hia  independent  position  gained  for  him  the 
ear  of  the  House ;  and  even  his  bad  speaking 
was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  Fdr 
people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same 
man  can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence. 
It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is 
splendid  cannot  be  solid,  that  what  is  clear 


X  "  He  Qded,"  said  Pope,  « to  send  trifling  < 
Obnrt  to  the  Seribleras  Club  almost  every  day,  sod  wouM 
coma  and  talk  idly  with  thorn  almost  ovary  night  em 
when  his  all  was  at  stake.**  Some  specimens  of  Harlem's 
poetry  am  in  print.  The  best,  I  think.  Is  a  stanza  which 
he  made  on  his  own  fkllin  1714;  and  bad  is  the  best 
**  To  servo  with  lov^ 

And  shed  voor  bloody 

Approved  U  above; 

Bat  here  below 

The  examples  show 

Tts  Ihtal  to  b«  good.* 
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eiini»>t  be  profound.  Very  slowly  waa  the  pub* 
lio  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was 
a  great  Jurist,  and  that  Durke  was  a  great 
master  of  political  science.  Montague  was 
a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though 
he  had  ten  times  Harley's  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by 
detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender. 
But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley's  dis* 
courses  many  people  inferred  that  there  must 
De  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to 
De  a  deep  read,  deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a 
fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  direct  affairs  of  state 
than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This 
oharaoter  he  long  supported  with  that  cunning 
which  is  frequently  found  in  company  with  am- 
oitioiis  and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly 
bad,  even  with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  -mys- 
tery and  reserve  which  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
be  knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his 
mind  was  labouring  with  some  vast  design.  In 
this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation 
for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had 
made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of 
the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admires  began  to  find 
out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puz2leheaded  man.* 
Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Har- 
l«y>  generally  Toting  with  the  Tories,  began  to 
turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less 
reaL  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine 
that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to  a  mari- 
time war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  anti- 
pathy to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  character,  came 
much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was 
complete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  conyenticles 
became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet 
to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early  breeding 
would  now  and  then  show  tbemselTes;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he 
sometimes  wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God 
Barebones.f 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little. 
His  history,  up  to  a  oertaixr  point,  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  Harley :  but  he  appears  to  haye 
been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in 
elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great 
merit,  who,  having  begun  life  with  nothing, 
had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and 
who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity 
and  his  munificent  charity.  ^Tbe  Foleys  were, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys,  Whigs  and 
Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writ- 
ings he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The 
opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley 
were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  became,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of 
his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  might, 


*  The  character  of  Ilarley  ia  to  he  collected  ftom  Innn- 
merable  panegyflcs  and  lampoons  (Vom  the  worka  and  the 
private  eorrespondence  of  Swift.  Pope,  Arbathnot,  Prior 
and  BoHngbroke,  and  IVom  mnltltndea  of  rnrh  worka  aa 
Ox  and  Ball,  the  High  German  Doctor,.and  Tho  Hiatoiy 
of  Bobert  Powell  the  Pnppct  Showman. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  8opt  12, 1709^  a  ahort  time  before  h« 
waa  brought  into  power  ou  the  ahoaldera  of  the  High 
Chur<-h  mob,  he  rays :  "  My  aoul  haa  been  among  lyona, 
oven  the  aona  of  men,  whoae  teeth  are  apeara  and  arrowa, 
and  tbeir  ton)Cue9  aharp  aworda.  But  I  learn  how  good  It 
is  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  poaaeaa  ontfa  aonl  iAxmuse." 


perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,  if  tho  proceea 
of  transmutation  had  not  been  ioteiTupted 
by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  had  been  improved  by  educa- 
tion. He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession ; 
but  he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science. 
His  morals  were  without  stain ;  and  the  greatest 
fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that 
he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  being  thought  to  fawn  that  he  was  always 
growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
Howe,  lately  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs, 
had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The 
deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had 
joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or 
semblance  of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but 
much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind,  much 
spite  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker  of 
that  time  seems  to  have  had,  ii^  such  large 
measure,  both  the  power  and  the  indination  to 
give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  wel- 
come to  the  Tory  party ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise  over  that  party 
the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vindi- 
cated their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  grounded  ' 
on  Whig  principles. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunder- 
land had  good  reason  for  rocommending  that 
the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to'  the 
Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hesitated  long 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied 
between  the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those 
parties  was  disposed  to  question  his  title,  the 
other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative. 
He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  un- 
reasonable and  vindictive  copduct  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the 
beginning  of  1690;  and  he  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  . 
who  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who 
had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  com* 
mand  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  called 
him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  tbeir  slave  and  their  hangman. 
He  had  once,  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort, 
freed  himself  from  their  yoke;  and  he  was 
not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  again.  He 
personally  disliked  Wharton  and  Russell.  He 
thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermarthcn, 
of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  diligence 
and  financial  skill  of  Qbdolphin.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland, 


The  letter  waa  to  Carstalra.  I  donht  whether  ITarlej  wonld 
haye  canted  thna  if  he  hod  beun  writing  to  Attefbury. 

X  The  anomaloua  poaition  which  Harley  and  Foley  at 
thia  time  occupied,  ia  noticed  in  the  dialogue  between  a 
Whig  and  a  Tory,  1093.  "  Your  groat  P.  Fo— y,"  aaya  the 
Tonr,  *'  turna  cadet,  and  carries  arma  under  the  General 
of  the  Weat  Sazona.  The  two  liar— ya,  Ikther  and  aon,  art 
entdneera  under  the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnanoe,  and 
bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath  once  reaoWd  to  reduce  to 
aohea."  Seymour  ia  the  Goneral  of  the  Weat  Sazona. 
Maagrare  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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iMcked  hy  the  forc«  of  cireamstanoes,  OTeroame 
all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  Norember,  1698,  the  Parlial- 
ment  met ;  and  the  oonfiict  of  parties  instantly 
began.  William  from  the  throne  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Daring  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she 
had,  on  every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  foroe ; 
and  it  had  therefore  been  found  impossible  to 
cope  with  her.  His  allies  had  promised  to 
inorease  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the 
King's  speech  into  consideration.  The  misoar- 
riage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was  univer- 
sal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties 
raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons. 
Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He 
declared  that  the  disasters  of  the  summer  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the  ignor- 
ance and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  naval  administration.  There  must  have 
been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  ^lieve  that 
Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of 
his  kingdom  ftrom  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unpro- 
tected, had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must 
have  been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet 
with  a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As 
there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  thece 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  State  was 
ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers.  •«  Would 
that  all  men  in  power  would  follow  the  example 
of  my  Lord  Keeper !  If  all  patronage  were 
bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as 
his,  we  should  not  see  the  public  offices  tilled 
with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no 
duties."  It  was  moved  and  carried  unani- 
mously, that  the  Commons  would  support. their 
Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay 
of  Lagos. t  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
directed  to  produce  a  great  lAass  of  documentary 
evidence.  The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the 
examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
Council  which  Mary  had  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  merchants. 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called 
in  and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  iU 
to  stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to 
the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of 
his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
suflicient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  con- 
demning the  naval  administration,  and  moved 
a  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  andf  treacheous 
mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis- 
management could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that 
there  had  been  foul  play  had  certainly  not  been 
proved.  The  Torias  proposed  that  the  word 
"  treacherous"  should  be  omitted.  A  division 
took  place ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
three.     Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.  { 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been 
Reason,  but  not  who  was  the  traitor.     Several 


keen  debates  followed.  The  Whigs  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delava\ 
who  were  Tories :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to 
make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victual* 
ling  Department^  which  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes 
of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than  to 
brand  individuals  by  name.  A  resolution  clear- 
ing the^  Victualling  Office  was  proposed  by 
Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two 
days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  {  But  when  the  victorious 
party  brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the 
admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers 
from  the  country,  and,  after  a  debate  which 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven 
at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends. 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the 
Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Anotho 
attack  was  made  a  few  days  lattea  with  no 
better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
eighty-flve,  tiie  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable 
Wharton  was  on  both  occasions  teller  for  the 
minority.  II 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  de- 
cidedly with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had  in- 
deed escaped  impeachment :  but  the  escape  had 
been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
King  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  adrioe 
of  Sunderland  prevailed.  A  new  Commission 
of  Admiralty  was  prepared;  and  Kuss«ll  was 
named  First  Lord.  He  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Notting- 
ham should  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then 
unusual  to  see  men  who  were  pereoaally  and 
politically  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high 
offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  charge  of  what  would 
now  be  called  the  War  Department,  was  of  60 
peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service  could 
not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co-opeia- 
tion  between  them :  and  between  Nottingham 
and  Russell  such  co-operation  was  not  to  be 
expected.  "I  thank  you,"  William  said  to 
Nottingham,  "  for  your  services.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  iu  your  conduct.  It  is  only 
from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you."  Notting- 
ham retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very 
honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer 
than  he  had  come  ,in  five  years  before.  "What 
were  then  considered  as  a  legitimate  emolu- 
ments-of  his  place  were  great:  he  had  sold 
Kensington  House  to  the  Crewn  for  a  large 
sum ;  and  he  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucrative 
grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchas- 
ing land.  He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies 
meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth 
by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not» 
as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country. 
He  would  have  no  secret  Hoard.  He  would 
invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds.     His  property 


*  Lordi^  and  OommoD^  Joumalt,  Nov.  7, 1603. 

f  Oommonf'  Jouniftls,  Nov.  13, 16d3;  Orey^  Debataa. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Novembet  17,  MM. 


a  Commons'  Joumate,  Nov.  82,  ST,  IflW ;  Qveft  iVbtm. 
I  Onmmons*  Joamals,  Nov.  2»,  Dee.  fl»  WW;  THemi- 
tage,  Dec  1-11»  1603. 
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•bould  all  \>e  snch  as  could  be  readily  dis*  i  had  just  been  granted  to  tbe  Old  Company  vaa 


covered  and  seued.* 

Daring  some  weeks  tbe  seals  wbiob  Notting- 
ham bad  deliTered  up  remained  in  tbe  noyal 
closet.  To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Tbey  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of 
all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's 
favour:  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  further  importunity,  retired 
into  the  country.  There  he  soon  received  a 
pressing  letter  trcm  Elizabeth  Yilliers.  This 
lady  h^,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a 
passion  which  had  caused  much  scandal  and 
much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague.  Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not 
to  her  personal  charms, — ^for  it  tasked  all  the  art 
of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  can- 
Tass, — ^not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  her  sex, — ^for  she  did  not  excel  in 
playfd  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  de- 
ficient in  feminine  ease  and  grace,— but  to 
powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake 
the  cares  and  gvdde  the  oonnaels  of  statesmen. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought 
her  advice.  Even  Svdft,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  cynical  of  her  contemporaries,  pronounced 
hve  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
Bate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two 
,  in  the  afternoon  till  neasr  midnight f  Bj  de- 
grees the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquer* 
ed  the  first  place  in  her  husband's  affection. 
But  be  still,  in  difGlcult  eoigunctuTes,  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Elisabeth  YilUers  for  advice  and 
assistance.  She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  not  to  throw 
away  the  opportunity  of  uniting  th^  Whig  party 
for  ever.  Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to  th^ 
same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  un- 
gleaning  excuses:  <*I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
court  life  :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  re- 
quires much  exertion:  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  any  party  in  the  State :  iir  short,  I  am  un- 
fit for  the  world :  I  want  to  travel :  I  want  to 
see  Spain. ''{  These  were  mere  pretences.  Had 
Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been 
false  to  the  cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which 
he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  engagements  of  which  he  repented, 
but  fh>m  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate 
himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under 
those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  existing  government. 
Marlborough,  Godolpbin  and  Russell,  indeed, 
had  no  scruple  about  corresponding  with  one 
King  while  holding  office  undto  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marl- 
borough, Godolpbin  and  Russell,  a  conscience, 
ft  conscieilce  which  indeed  too  often  failed  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  ne* 
Ter  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  reftisal  to  accept  the 
Seals,  the  ministerial  arrangements  which  the 
King  had  planned  were  not  carried  into  entire 
effect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  tbe  attention 
of  the  Commons  was  again  called  to  the  state 


laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  have 
been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement, 
which,  in  tfuth,  differed  little  from  that  which 
they  had  themselves  suggested  not  many  months 
before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted  with  pru- 
dence. But  the  Directors,  ttom  the  day  on 
which  they  had  obtained  the  charter,  had  per- 
secuted the  int4i*lopers  without  mercy,  and  had 
quit^  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  perse- 
cute interlopers  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  an- 
other to  persecute  them  in  the  port  of  London. 
Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against  the 
private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  f\rom 
England.  If  harsh  things  were  done,  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of 
them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done ;  nor 
was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  West- 
minster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been 
wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or 
four  years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton. 
With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors  deter^ 
mined,  at  tbe  very  moment  when  the  fate  of 
their  Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  the  most 
odious  features  of  the  monopoly.  Some  wealthy 
merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship 
named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numer- 
ous, her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers 
had  been  made  out  for  Alicant :,  but  there  was 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  really 
b6und  for  the  oountnes  lying  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admi* 
ralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Com« 
pany  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubt- 
less by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every 
day  that  she  lay  in  tbe  Thames  caused  a  heavy 
expense  to  the  owners.  The  indignation  in  the 
City  was  great  and  genera^  The  Company 
maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  mono- 
poly the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily 
followed.  The  publio  turned  the  argument 
round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced  ihht  tbe 
detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that 
the  monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute 
was  at  the  height  when  the  Parliament  met 
Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  these  petitiona^  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  first  question  on  which  the  conflicting  par* 
ties  tried  their  strength  was  the  choice  of  a 
chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and 
subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child, 
and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  authority 
the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped.  One  of  her 
owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  staunch  Whig,  appeared  at^the  bar  as  a 
witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted 
out  for  the  Indian  trade.  "  It  is  no  sin  that  I 
know  of,"  he  answered,  "  to  trade  with  India ; 
and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  restrained 
by  Act  of  Parliament"  Papillon  reported  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention 


of  the  trade  with  India:  and  the  charter  which  <  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.    The  question 


•  L'H«rmitag«,  Sept  1-11,  Nov.  7-17, 1608.  ^  8m  tb«  kttms  writtm  at  this  time  by  BUnheth  TD- 

•f  8«p  the  Jotirnal  to  Stelliv  Ui ,  Ufl.,  Uz.,  Ixv. ;  and  Lady    U«n,  Wharton,  RimmU  and  Shxewaboiy,  hi  (ha  Bhraira 
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was  then  pat,  that  the  Honsa  wo  aid  agree  with 
the  Committee.  The  frieuds  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany ventured  on  a  aecond  division,  and  were 
defeated  bj  a  hundred  and  seyenty-one  votes  to 
A  hundred  and  twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few 
days  later  it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of 
England  had  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  uoless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company,  sensi- 
ble that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the 
motion  to  pass  without  a  division. f 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  im 
portant  of  the  constitutional  questions  which 
had  been  left  unsettled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  has  ever  sinoe  been  held  to  be  the  sound  doc- 
trine that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade 
oould  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by 
mesas  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the 
resolation  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  woald  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the 
Kew  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was 
passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong 
^enough  to  defend  its  own  privileges,  was  able, 
with  the  help  of  its  Toty  friends,  to  prevent  the 
rival  associations  from  obtaining  similar  priti- 
leges.  The  consequence  was  that,  daring  some 
years,  there  was  nominally  a  flree  trade  with 
India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe 
restrictions.  The  private  adventurer  found  in- 
deed no  difficulty  in  sailing  from  England :  but 
his  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he 
had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whatever 
respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London, 
such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,,  much 
less  regarded  than  a  private  letter  f^m  Child ; 
and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  battle  with 
unbroken  spirit  He  sent  out  to  the  factories 
of  the  Company  orders  that  no  indulgence  should 
be  shown  to  the  intruders.  For  the  House  of 
Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  he  expressed 
the  bitterest  contempt.  **Be  guided  by  my 
instructions,"  he  wrote,  **and  not  by  the  non- 
sense of  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who 
have  hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own 
private  affairs,  and  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  questions  of  trade.''  It  appears  that  his 
directions  we  obeyed.  Every  where  in  the  East, 
during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant  ^ 
the  Company  and  the  independent  merchant 
waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of 
piracy,  and  tried  by  every  artifice  to  exaspe- 
rate the  Mogul  goverument  against  each  other.} 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  (tf 
the  preceding  year  were,  in  this  year,  again 


*  Oommoot'  JouroalA,  Jan.  Ou  8,  ]j60i-4. 
f  IbM.  Jan.  19.  1693-4. 
X  Ilamlltou'i  New  Aeooant 
I  Th»  bill  I  Ibund  in  the  ArabltM  of  tb«  Lofdn. 
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history  I  loarnwl  from  Um  JoaniaUof  tho  two  Uouaaa, 
from  a  pwajce  in  th«  Diary  of  Niudwas  Luttrell,  and 
from  two  lettem  to  tb«  Stat«i  Qeneral,  both  dated  oo  Fob. 
27,  (Maroh  9,)  1094,  tbo  day  aftor  tbo  debato  in  the  Lorda. 
One  of  these  letturs  Is  from  Van  CUtens;  the  otlier,  wbJch 
oontainHfaller  Informatioii,  is  fW)m  L'Hormitaco. 

lOommonH*  Jouruali^  No».  2^,  lfl93;  Grejrs  Debates. 
jBrHermltaco  ozpected  that  the  bill  would  poa^  and  that 


brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  oases  of  High  Treason, 
a  l^ienniai  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  oa 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  fint 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  unfavourably 
received  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  moch 
interest  in  the  question  that  he  came  down  t9 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robci, 
but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  tnd 
sate  through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second 
reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  tba  dangers  to 
which  tbe  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  aid 
entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  % 
moment,  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  power- 
fully supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  wh« 
had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncoorUj 
sido  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session, 
showed  a  disposition  to  strengthijn  the  hands  of 
the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave.  Mart- 
borough,  Rochester  and  Nottingham  spoke  for 
tha  bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly 
against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  dWidt. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reasons  urged 
by  Caermarthen  were  not  the  reasons  whick 
chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were 
f^lly  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward :  they  knev 
that  the  Lower  House  was  as  fully  detcrmiDed 
not  to  pass  such  a  clause ;  and  they  thought  it 
better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  shoold 
happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.} 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all 
the  calculations  of  the  best  informed  politjciaitf 
of  that  time,  and  may  therefore  well  seem  ex- 
traordinary to  us.  During  the  recees,  that  bill 
had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  sealons 
for  the  Revolution  and  for  popular  principles 
of  government,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the 
universal  cure  for  the  disten^ers  of  the  Stata 
On  the  first,  second  and  thiitl  readings  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  Tbe 
Whigs  were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed 
to  be  acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that  the 
King,  though  he  had  used  his  Veto  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  of 
offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their 
wishes.  But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  whick 
long  experience  had  matured,  after  deferring  (he 
conflict  to  the  last  momei^t,  snatched  the  victory 
from  his  adversaries,  when  they  were  most 
secure.  When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill  ia 
his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  ii 
should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six.| 
Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that 
their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  sod 
might  be  retrieved.  Within  three  days  there- 
fore, Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  restless 
man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper 


the  royal  amaot  voald  not  ba  wtthheUL  On  1 
17-27,  he  wrote  to  the  Bute*  Oeneraif,  ''H  paioiit  dsof 
toute  la  chambre  beaiieoap  de  pwskm  a  fkire  passer  n 
bU.'*  On  Nov.  38,  (Deo.  S.)  ha  eave  that  the  diTirion  os  tlw 
ptMdng  **  n'a  paa  caoa6  nne  p^ite  sarpcisa.  II  oet  dMM* 


d*HTolr  an  point  fixe  sur  lee  id^ea  qu*on  peat  »  ^ 
dee  ftmotioiii  da  parlement,  car  II  peoolit  qaelqaeibb  m 
gnmlm  ohaleure  qai  eembleDt  deroAr  toat  eaflaaiaer,  ft 
qui,  pea  de  tenia  aprfea,  •^^Taporent.'*    That  fimndar 
the  ctiiaf  maoacer  of  tfctt  oppoihioa  to  the  Ua  u  aw 
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Hoas^  &  bill  snbstantially  the  same  with  that 
which  had  so  strangely  miscarried  iu  tho  Lower. 
The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the 
Commons  it  found  no  favor.  Many  members, 
who  professed  to  wish  that  the  dtCtition  of  par- 
liaments shoald  be  limited,  resented  the  inter- 
ference of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one 
which  especially  belongs  to  us :  we  have  con- 
sidered it;  we  have  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most 
indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to 
reverse  that  decision.  The  question  now  is,  not 
whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be 
limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our 
judgment  to  the,  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the 
patrician  order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by 
the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The 
bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  **to 
hold  a  Parliament."  This  definition  was  scru- 
tinised with  extreme  Jealousy,  and  was  thought 
by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of 
the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty 
and  obscure  fragments  of  the  debates  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflec- 
tions were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both 
political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus, 
though  zealous  far  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  aarprised  at  the  ill-humour 
which  many  gentlemen  showed.  <*It  is  true," 
be  said,  **  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved :  but 
it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords 
are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution. 
The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved :  but, 
I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he 
would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  tbem.''  The 
bill  was  rejeoted  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  a  hundried  and  twenty-seven.^ 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the 
Place  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  twelve 
months  before,  passed  easily  through  the  Com- 
mons. Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly ; 
and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it. 
It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back 
completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally 
drawn,  it  provided  that  no  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of  January, 
1694,  should  accept  any, place  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and 
of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same 
Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the  words, 
••unless  he  be  aftm-wards  again  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  sams  Parliament."  These  words, 
few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of 
nine-tenths  of  ifes  effioaoy,  both  fbr  good  and 
for  evil.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  erowd 
of  subordinate  public  ftinctionaries  shoald  be 
kept  out  4>t  the  House  of  Commons*  It  was 
most  undesirable  thftt  the  heads  of  the  great 
exeoutive  depaiiments  shoald  be  kept  oat  of 
that  Hoase.  The  Mil,  as  altered,  left  that 
House  open  both  to  those  who  ought  and  to 
those  who  ooght  Bot  to  ha^e  been  admitted.    It 


very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  bnt  it 
let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  \Vine  Li- 
censes and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receiv- 
ers, Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the 
Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  thb  Great  Wardrobe. 
So  little  did  thd  Commons  understand  what 
they  were  about  that,  after  ft-aming  a  law,  in 
one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another 
view  most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They 
agreed  to  the  amendment;  and  nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  withheld,  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  withheld,  if  William  had  known  how  un- 
important the  bill  now  was.  But  he  under- 
stood the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons 
themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that 
they. had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of 
the  royal  power ;  and  he  was  determined  not  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limita- 
tion. He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of 
the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative. 
He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered 
the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  revenue ;  and  the 
Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the 
Triennial  Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by 
rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  considered  that,  on  both  these  occasions, 
the  announcement  of  his  refusal  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these 
occasions,  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a 
year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next 
sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  ditferent.  The 
principal  business  of  the  session  was  hardly 
begun;  estimates  were  still  under  oonsidera- 
tion  ;  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending :  and, 
if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour, 
the  conseqaences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whe- 
ther he  had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  de- 
termination seems  to  have  taken  both  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise. 
Whon  the  Clerk  had  proclaimed  that  the  King 
and  Queen  woald  consider  of  the  bill  touching 
free  and  i.mpartial  proceedings  in  Parliamant, 
the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon 
'as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was 
a  long  and  tempestuous  debate.  All  other  busi- 
ness was  postponed.  All  committees  were  ad- 
journed. It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would, 
early  the  next  moniing,  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  natioik  When  the  morning  oame, 
the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  Court  of  Reqtiests.  AIL  members  who 
could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  House. 
That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  airay  unnoticed, 
the  baok  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on 
the  table.  All  strangers  were  ordered  to  reUre. 
With  these  solemn  preparations  began  a  sitting 

I  learned  ftom  a  letter  of  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  Qeae- 
ral,  Dea  1-11, 1608.    Ae  to  tbe  noinberB  on  the  divWon,  I 
have  followed  the  Journals.    JBnt  in  Qrey'e  Debaiei,  and 
1»  loet.    The  orielaal  dnuf^t  on  paper  li  among  tbe  Ar-    in  the  letters  of  Tan  Cittera  aad  L'SenoitagCk  U»  jniM- 
cUveanfthe^xde.    That  lloBmoatb  teooght  fit  the  bill    rity  if  mU  to  have  heaa  172. 


^Ooaamona'  Jovmal;  Qnf%  Debatei,    The  engroaned 
mj  of  th^  bill  went  down  to  the  House  of  Oomntons  and 
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wtiich  remkidod  a  few  old  mon  of  some  of  the 
first  sittings  of  the  Loag  Parliament.  High 
words  irere  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  gorern- 
ment  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
abandoning  the  canse  of  the  Commons  of  England 
for  the  sake  of  rojal  favour,  hardly  ventured  to 
raiae  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to 
have  defended  the  Kidg.  Lowther,  though  high 
in  office  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned 
that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded 
by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives  of 
the  people  could  confide.  Harley,  Foley  and 
Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them.  A  reso- 
lution, affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was 
carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley, 
after  remindiiig  his  hearers  that  they  had  their 
negative  voice  as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if 
Hia  Majesty  reftised  them  redress,  they  could 
refuse  him  money,  moved  .that  they  should  go  up 
to  the  Throne,  not,  ae  usual,  with  a  Humble  Ad- 
dress, but  with  a  Representation.  Some  mem- 
bers proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respeotfVil 
word  Address :  but  they  were  overruled ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Rep- 
resentation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and  when  the  Hoose 
met  again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly 
aubsided.  The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes 
which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  expressed  with  their  usual  impru- 
dence, had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were 
frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fully 
determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the 
nation.  Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  snc- 
cessful :  for  a  dissolution*  on  any  ground  what- 
ever, would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly 
popular  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  con- 
stituent bodies,  it  was  well  known,  were  generally 
sealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill*  and  cared  compa- 
ratively little  for  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory 
members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  to  ran  the  risks  of  a  general  election. 
When  the  Representation  which  Harley  and  his 
friends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought 
offensively  strong.  After  being  reoommitted, 
shortened  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by*  the 
whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle ;  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assored 
the  Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  support  which  he  bad  on  many  oooasions 
received  from  them,  that  he  shoald  always  con- 
sider their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he 
shonld  look  on  counsellors  who  might  attempt 
to  raise  dissentions  between  him  and  his  Parlia- 
nient  as  his  enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  wor^ 
wMoh  could  be  construed  into  an  aohbowledg- 
^nent  that  he  had  used  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Copnmons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech 
into  consideration.  Hariey  and  his  allies  com- 
platned  that  the  King's  answer  was  no  answer 
at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  PlacaBiU  ta  a 
Money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  sMtond  re- 
presentation pressing  £tis  Migesty  to  explain 
htmself  more  distaooUy.  But  1^  this  lime  these 
was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  th«  assembly. 


•  The  bill  h  In  the  Areblrei!  of  th<i  Lordp.  It*  hlttory  I 
I  hftT*  ooriceted  from  tb«  Joara«la,  from  Qnj^t  DctMtat, 
na*  from  tbm  higblj  hiUratting  letten  of  Vtn  OttU>TS  vtd 


The  Whi<!;s  had  not  only  recovered  fr->m  tbcir 
dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eaj(er  fer 
the  conflict  Wharton,  Russell  and  Littletoa 
maintained  that  the  He  use  ought  to  be  satisfied 
what  what  the  King  had  said.  **  Do  you  wish,** 
said  Littletp^  "  to  make  sport  for  your  eaemitt ! 
There  is  ncr  want  of  them.  They  besiege  otr 
very  doors.  We  read,  ss  we  come  though 
the  lobby,  in  the  face  and  gestures  of  eveiy 
noiguror  whom  we  pass,  delight  at  the  mo- 
mentary coolness  which  has  arisen  between  w 
and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  as. 
We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly 
when^we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  oonfoaod 
the  hopes  of  traitors."  The  House  dividei 
Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wbartoa  m 
the  other.  Only  eighty-ei^t  voted  with  H•^ 
ley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wbutoi. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victoiy 
that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  votf  ef 
thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious  answer :  btt 
they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.  "  We  hsvi 
lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  d^ 
bates,''  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  '*  Let  s9 
get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.  Hm 
best  form  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of 
a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  Wliliam  bed 
a  right  to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerou 
contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  with  his  Par- 
liament. At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the  rising  aod 
going  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest:  and  the  opinion  then 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the 
whole  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  by  hii 
conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  exeited  scarcely  less 
angry  feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  oeont^, 
was.  about  the  same  time  under  consideratioa 
On  the  sixth  of  December,  a  Whig  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Pro- 
testants.   Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  sadi 
a  bill  were  not  wanting.     Great  numbers  of 
people,  eminently  industrious  and  intelligent, 
firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadDy  enemies 
of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  iritb-      , 
out  a  country.    Among  the  Huguenots  who  had 
fied  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King  were      I 
many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters,      | 
in  arts  and  in  sciences ;  and  even  the  humblert 
refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  abote 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  Hog- 
dom  in  Europe.    With  French  Protestants  who 
haiid  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of 
I<ewis  were  now  mingled  Gennan  Protestanto 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arma 
Yienna,  Beriiin,  Baale,  Hamburg,  AmstsrdtB, 
Lciiucn,  swarmed  with  honest  laboricns  men  who 
had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heid^bttrj 
or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vioevanh 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rbioe. 
A  stotesvan  might  well  think  that  it  would  be 
at  once  genwons  and  politic  to  inrite  to  the 
Bnglish  shoreB.aBd  to  inoorporale  with  the  Eng- 
lish peopla  emigranla  sa  nnlofftaoale  sod  » 
respectable.    TheiF  ingenuil^  and  their  dili- 
genoe  oould  not  ikU  to  enrich  any  land  which 
ahonlii  affbid  thMi  an  asyUun;  mt  eonkl  it  be 
doubted  that  they  would  mai^ftilly  defend  the 
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mtantej  of  th«ir  adoption  against  him  wbose 
«rueltj  bad  drlTen  them  from  the  country  of 
their-  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a 
division.  But  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  shotild 
be  committed,  there  was  a  debate  in  which  the 
right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  government.  It  was  idle, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenots  or 
the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently 
meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants 
otr  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who 
woi)ld  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a 
guilder  a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
ready  to  sign  the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
stantiation  in  England  as  to  trample  on  the 
Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come  over  in 
multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  public 
office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and 
guage  the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws 
would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant 
ship  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the 
Severn  would  be  manned  by  ZiBalanders  and 
Hollande!^  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own 
sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  ser- 
vice of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling 
the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our 
money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native, 
would,  as  soon  as  a  press  gang  appeared,  lay 
<daim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  in- 
truders would  soon  rule  every  corporation. 
They  would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the 
Royal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  heredi- 
tary Woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen. 
Already  one  of  the  most  noisome  of  &e  plagues 
of  Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made 
their  appearance  even  in  the  royal  chambers. 
Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's  without  being 
disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Bata- 
vian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him :  and  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  the  whole  country  would 
be  as  much  invested  by  the  loathsome  brood  as 
the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  fireely 
in  this  sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight, 
member  for  Bristol,  a  coarse  minded  and  spite- 
ful Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest 
man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two  years 
before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired 
a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with  gross 
disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great 
aeal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeat- 
edly sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the 
rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.* 
He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by  desiring 
that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors, 
in  order  that  the  odieus  roll  of  parchment, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the 
birthright  of-  the  English  people,  might  be 
treated  with  proper  contumely.  "  Let  us  first," 
he  said,  "kick  the  bill  out  of  the  House;  and 
then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the  king- 
dom." 


On  a  division  the  motion  fbr  committing  the 
bill  wag  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight. f  But  the 
minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious ;  and  the 
majority  speedily  began  to  waver.  Knight's 
speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive, 
soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  by  the 
post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  such  was 
the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many 
persons  read  this  ribnldry  with^  assent  and 
admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was  produced 
in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of 
indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  ths 
impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  orator. 
Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
expelled  and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologized,  and 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  escaped  with  impunity :  but  his  speech  was 
voted  false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was 
prudently  suffered  to  drop.  J 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with 
financial  questions  of  grave  importance.  The 
estimates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous. 
The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army, 
already  the  greatest  regular  army  that  Eogland 
ha4  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons^ 
eight  of  horse,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry. 
The  whole  number  of  men,  ofiicers  included, 
would  thus  be  increased  to  about  ninety-four 
thousand.  {  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous 
war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never 
had  two- thirds  of  the  military  force  which  Wil- 
liam now  thought  necessary.  The  great  body 
of  the  Tories,  headed  by.  three  'Whig  chiefs,. 
Harley,  Foley  and  Howe,  opposed  any  augmen- 
tation. The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed 
by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted 
all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discus- 
sions, and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  demanded.  The  House 
allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons, 
six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted 
to  eighty-three  thousand,  the  charge  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ord- 
nance. II 

The  naval  estimates4pa88ed  much  more  ra- 
pidly ;  for  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England  ought 
to  be  maintained  at  any  cost  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the  ar- 
rears due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  the 
expenses  of  the  year  1694.f 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Ways  and  Means.  The  land  tad  was  renewed 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  by  this 
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t  Commons'  Joornalf ,  Jan.  4, 1693-4. 

$  Of  the  NataraJIsatlon  BUI  no  copj,!  baliero  eziita.- 
Tha  hiftory  of  tbal  bill  will  be  fbuod  in  the  Jonrnale. 
from  Tui  dtten  ana  I/Heimitefe  we  lean  leee  then 
Bight  have  been  expected  on  a  ■ut^eot  which  mnet  have 
been  intereeting  to  Dnteh  stateamen.  Knightfe  fpeach 
wUl  be  lbnnd.amoiiff  tlie  Somefs  Papen.  He  is  described 
by  bis  brother  Jacobite,  Bof  er  North,  as  "  a  gentleman  of 
an  eminent  integriu  and  lojwltj  as  ever  the  dty  of  Biistol 
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rCtmmmuf  Journals,  Dee.  9, 160&-4. 
Commons'.  Jonmal,  Dec  20^  and  22,  1698-4,  The 
Journals  did  not  then  contain  any  notice  of  the  divifious 
which  took  plaoe  when  the  Bouse  was  in  committee. 
There  was  only  one  diTision  on  the  army  estimates  of  this 
year,  when  the  maoe  was  on  the  table.  That  diriaion  was 
on  tiie  questiOB  whether  eOfiOOL  or  147,000f.  should  be 
granted  for  bospitol*  and  eontingencien.  The  Whig?  nir. 
ried  the  larger  sum  by  184  yotM  to  120.  Wknrton  vas  a 
teller  i>]0the  majority.  Folpy  for  the  minority. 
t  Cftiwnwms*  JonnMls,  Kot.  2L  ISOM. 
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simple  bat  powerfVil  machinery  »boat  two  mil- 
lions were  raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.* 
A  poll  tax  was  imposed.f  Stamp  duties  bad 
long  been  among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland 
and  France,  and  had  existed  here  during  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been 
suffered  to  expire.  They  were  now  revived; 
ftnd  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  df  the  revenue  of  the  State.  |  The  hack- 
ney coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  commissioners, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  wives  of  the 
eoachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.  {  But,  not- 
withstanding all  these  expedients,  there  was 
still  a  large  deficiency ;  and  it  was  again  neces- 
sary to  borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some 
ether  imposts  of  less  importance  were  set  apart 
io^orm  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of 
this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery, 
but  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  but 
the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a  later 

£eriod<  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided 
ito  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be 
twenty  shillings  annually,  or,  in  other  words, 
ten  per  cent.,  during  sixteen  years.  But  ten 
per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a  bait  which 
was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An  additional 
lore  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  On 
one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest 
was  to  be  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty-nine 
fortieths.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes 
was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements 
for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Keale,  who,  after 
squandering  away  two  fortunes,  had  been  glad 
to  become  groom  porter  at' the  palace.  His  du- 
ties were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played 
at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  de- 
eide  any  dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bow- 
ing green  or  at  the  gaming  table.  He  was  emi- 
Aently  skilled  in  the  business  of  this  not  very 
•salted  post,  and  had  made  such  sums  by  raflics 
that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very  costly  specu- 
lations, and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildinf^s.  He  was 
probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been 
consulted  about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Tet 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  thought  it 
hardly  decent  in  the  l^easury  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  gambler  by  profession.  || 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  mil- 
lion was  obtained.  But  another  million  was 
wanted  to  bring  the  estftoated  retenue  for  the 
year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  ex- 

Kinditure.  The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
ontague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary 
difficultiee,  he  might  not  easily  have  induced  the 
Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and 
Tigorovs  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages, 
both'  oommer.^al  and*  poHtioal,  more  important 
than  the  immediate  relief  to  the  finances.  He 
succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  State  for  twelve  laonths,  but  in  ereatiDg  a 
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great  institation,  whifth,  aftsr  tlie  tepte  eC  mm 
than  a  century  aiid  a  half,  CMUioaes  to  flourish, 
and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  tim^  of  the  Ihrates- 
tant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  WilUen  old  men  were  stall 
living  who  could  remember  the  dayawhen  then 
was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  eity  of 
London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Bestoradoa 
every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his  ova 
house,  and,  when  an  aeceptanoe  was  preeeat^ 
to  him,  told  down  the  orowns  and  Caroloses  ea 
his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  produoed  its  natural  effect,  the  subdlvisioa 
of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  rei^  at 
Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and 
receiving  iponsy  had  come  into  fasIuoB  among 
the  merchants  of  the  c^tal.  A  class  of  ageats 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the 
commercial  houses.  This  new  branch  of  bnai- 
ness  naturally  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  precious  meUls,  and  who  had  vaults  ia 
which  great  mas^  of  bullion  could  lie  secnre 
from  fire  and  from  robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops 
of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  aU 
the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  tnders 
gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  plaoe  without 
much  opposition  and  clamour.  01d-£askioned 
merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class  ^ 
men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined 
themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  aad  bid 
made  a  Cur  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls 
and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fiac  ladies, 
and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen 
setting  out  for  the  Continent^  had  become  the 
treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  oiastera, 
of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said, 
played  at  hasard  with  what  had  been  eaAied  hy 
the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  otb« 
men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  weU,  the  knave 
who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman :  if  they 
tamed  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  famished  the  cask 
became  a  bankrupt  On  the  other  side-the  con- 
veniences of  the  modem  practice  were  set  forth 
in  animated  languaga.  The  new  system,  it  was 
said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two 
clerks,  seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what, 
under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done  by 
twenty  clerks  ia  twenty  different  esteblish- 
ments.  A  goldsmith's  note  inight  be  traaaferred 
ten  times  in  a  morninf ;  and  thus  a  htt&dr«d 
guineas  locked  in  his  safe  dose  to  the  Exchange^ 
did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thoa- 
sand  guineas,  diapersed  through  many  tills, 
some  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  ia  A^istta  Friars, 
aad  some  in  Tower  Streekf 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loodest 
in  murmuring  against  the  innovati^  gave  way 
and  conformed  to  the  prevailing  uaags-  The 
last  person  who  held  oat,  strange  to  say,  was 
Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680,  after  resid- 
ing many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London, 
nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than 
the  praetioe  of  making  payments  by  drawing 


frvquBnttT  apvwn  te  Um  London  aMrtt»»«a,te«niBr)« 
ouJ«lj28,lSS4. 

f  8m.  fl>r  oxuBplo,  thoMyiteiy  of  tho  NovwftkfateuAt 
OoMMnitha  or  BfokoM,  ISTS:  I«  not  Ibo  Hmud  or  Jmlr  ra 
all  thin  7  1670:  and  m  luiftwor  pabUabed  to  the  »«ci* 
Teen.  8Malitt]lns}MMl'iiQI«7iath«giwitlx^p>OT«ai«at 
hj  Bmkint  and  Xndo,  1«M. 
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MHi  flft  twDters.  Se  ifirand  ilMt  be  «ou1d  tiot 
^  an  Change  wftliout  being  Ibllowed  round 
fhe  pian«*b7  goldsmitbA,  wbo,  with  low  bowe, 
begged  to  bftve  the  honour  of  serring  him.  He 
loet  hie  tttnperirhen  his  friends  asked  where  he 
hep\  his  cash.  «« Where  shonld  I  keep  it,**  he 
Mkedf  *<  bat  in  my  <rwn  house  ?  With  diffionUy 
he  was  induoed  to  pat  his  money  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they 
were  called.  Unhappily,  ^e  Lombard  Street 
man  brofte,  and  some  of  his  eostomere  suffered 
seterely.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  pounds : 
but  this  loss  oonfirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of  the 
whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was  in  vain, 
howoTor,  thai  he  exhorted  his  f»llow  oitizens  to 
Y«tam  to  the  good  old  praotlee,  a»d  not  to  ex- 
pose themsehres  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare 
themselres  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone 
•gainst  the  whole  oommnnlty.  The  advantages 
of  the  modem  system  were  felt  erery  hour  of 
erery  day  in  every  part  of  London ;  and  people 
wtiv  no  more  disposed  to  relinquidi  ^ose  ad- 
Yantages  for  fei^  of  oatamities  whieh  ooeurred 
a<  long  interrals  than  to  refrain  from  building 
houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships 
for  frafT  of  huTtieanes.  It  is  a  enrioos  elrottm- 
stance  that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  die* 
tingoished  from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by 
the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his  supeiii- 
ority  to  vulgar  prejvdioes,  should,  in  practice, 
have  Ijeen  distingnished  from  all  tiie  merehants 
otf  Ids  time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business, 
long  after  the  dallest  and  most  ignorant  plod- 
ders had  abandoned  that  mode  for  one  better 
floited  to  a  great  ccmmereial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate 
and  important  trade,  than  men  began  to  diseass 
with  earnestness  tiie  question  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in 
fiivour  of  a  national  bank :  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is 
in  general  earned  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies ;  and 
banking  Teally  is  one  of  those  few  trades  whieh 
can  be  cafried  on  to  as  much  advaotage  by  a 
great  society  as  by  an  individiial.  Two  pnbKe 
banks  had  long  been  renowned  througiioat  B«- 
rope,  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Ocumk  and 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense  wealth 
which  was  in  the  keephig  of  those*  estftbtish- 
BMot^  the  confidence  v^ich  they  inspired,  the 
prosperity  which  they  had  created,  their  stabi- 
lity, tried  by  panics,  l^  wars,  by  revobaticns, 
and  fonnd  proof  against  all»  were  fhvourite  to- 
pics. Th«  bank  of  Saint  Oeorge  had  Mtatky 
completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to 
receive  deposites  and  to  miiJce  Ioimib  before  Co- 
iumbus  hiMl  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama 
had  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Empe- 
ror was  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Ma- 
hemedan  Sultan  was  reigning  at  Granada,  when 
Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Holland  obeyed 


•  8e»theZJI^cif  DinBcy  North  hy  hto  breiheir  Rogsr. 

t  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit;  or  a  Bank 
of  Credit,  made  Gnrrent  by  Oommon  Connnt  in  London, 
more  Uiefnl  and  8aib  than  Money.  • 

Xk  propoeal  by  Dr.  Hntfh  Chaafaoriayne,  In  Snez 
Street,  snr  a  Bank  of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  fiinnded 
npon  Land,  in  order  to  the  Oeneral  Ocod  of  Lnnded  Men, 
to  the  great  IncreaMi  of  the  Vahxe  of  Land,  and  the  no  leeii 
Benvflt  of  Trade  and  Commeroe,  1095;  Proposals  Ibr  the 
•upplylng  their  Mii>flttee  with  Money  on  Kwy  Terms,  ex- 
•Bpting  the  NobUity,  Cieotry,  he.,  ftMi  ThMM,     '     " 


a  hereditary  Prince.  Alf  these  fhfiigs  bad  beeii 
ohnnged.  New  continents  and  new  oceanif  had 
been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at  Constanti- 
nople .'  the  Castilian  was  at'  Granada :  Florence 
had  its  hereditary  Prince :  Holland  was  a  Re- 
pnblio :  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still 
receiring  deposits  and  banking  loans.  The 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  little  more  than  eighty 
years  old :  but  its  solvency  had  stood  severe 
tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1 672,  when 
the  whole  De)ta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by 
the  French  armies,  when  the  white  fiags  werd 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  waj 
ooe  place  wheVe,  amidst  the  general  consterna- 
tion and  confusion,  tranquility  and  order  were 
still  to  be  found ;  and  that  place  was  the  Bank. 
"Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as 
great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa 
and  of  Amsterdam  T  Before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were 
proposed,  examined,  attacked  and  defended. 
Several  pamphleteers  maintained  that  a  na- 
tional bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  manage- 
ment ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.f 
After  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  an  animation  before  unknown.  For,  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of  political 
projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of 
plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were 
pressed  on  the  government.  Pre-eminently 
conspicuous  among  the  political  mountebanks, 
whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John 
Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projec- 
tors worthy  to  hsYe  been  members  of  that  Aca- 
demy which  GulliYar  found  at  Lagado.  These 
men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  dis- 
temper of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land 
Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as 
had  never  been  wrought  fbr  Israel ;  miracles 
exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily 
shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes ; 
and  yet  the  Bzohequer  would  be  full  to  over- 
flowing.  There  would  be  no  poor  rates:  for 
there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every 
landowner  would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of 
every  merchant  would  be  increased.  In  short, 
the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the 
paradise  of  the  World.  The  only  losers  would 
be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst  enemies  of 
the  nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the 
gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  Evading  a)*my 
&om  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.  J 

These  blessed  efTects  the  Land  Bank  was  to 
produce  simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities 
of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine  of 
the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had 
real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  pro- 
perty, paper  money  to  the  fbll  value  of  .that 
property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two 
thousand  pounds,  he  ou^t  to  have  his  estate 
and  two  tiiousand  pounds  in  paper  money,* 


their  Yearly  Brtalee.  and  enftehliig  all  tba  BaliieeMer  the 
Kinsdom  by  a  Nsdonal  Land  Bank;  by  John  Britooe. 
*«Ofortnnatoe  nimium  bona  ft  rait  norlnt  AngUeanoB." 
Thirt  Mltkm,  16M.  BriMioe  aeems  to  have  been  aa  moeh 
TerMd  hi  Latin  Htsratare  as  hi  politfcal  eoanomy. 

f  In  eonflnnatiOB  of  what  la  eald  in  the  text,  I  «ctra<« 
a  single  imraffraph  from  Briseoe'a  proponls.  **  Adott  a 
fr«nt1em«n  hath  barely  100/.  per  aantim  estate  to  Wfv  mtf 
aaA  kMh  «  wtfb  eud  Aw  Aliiwa  t 
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Both  Briaeoe  Mid  Chftmberiajiie  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there 
could  be  an  oyer-issae  of  paper  as  long  as  there 
-w.is,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody» 
they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over- 
iusuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas 
and  crowns  to  the  fall  value  of  all  the  notes 
which  bore  his  signature»  Indeed  no  goldsmith 
had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crown  to  the  full 
Tiiiue  of  all  his  paper.  And  was  not  a  square 
mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of 
gold  or  silver  ?  The  projectors  could  not  deny 
that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
X<and  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty 
they  got  over  by  proposing  that  the  notes 
should  be  incovertible,  and  that  every  body 
should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Ghamberlayne  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  may  possibly  find  ad- 
mirers even  in  our  own  time.  But  to  hii^  other 
errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and  ended 
with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it  for 
granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of 
au  estate  varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  annual  income  derived 
from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant 
of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  bo  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a 
hundred  years  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a 
m mor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to 
the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  ou  that 
security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  On  this  subject  Ghamber- 
layne was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even 
to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not 
sell  for  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years 
was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a 
hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee 
simple;  in  other  words,  that  a  hundred  was 
five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus 
were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were 
usurers;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large 
number  of^  country  gentlemen  thought  the 
refutation  complete.* 

In  December,  1698,  Chamberlayne  laid  his 
plan,  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  before  the 
Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be  heard.  He  con- 
fidently undertook   to   raise    eight   thousand 


loot  Bvppodng  no  tazw  www  upon  bla  csUtas,  most  b«  a 
great  husband  to  ba  able  to  keep  hi0  charge,  bat  cannot 
think  of  laying  ap  anything  to  place  out  hia  children  in 
the  world :  bat  aeoording  to  thia  propostd  method  he  may 
give  hifl  children  600L  a  pieoe  and  have  901.  per  annum 
left  ibr  himself  and  his  wilb  to  live  upon,  the  Which  ho 
ntny  also  leare  to  unch  of  his  children  aa  be  pleaaes  after 
his  and  hla  wilVa  diHseaae.  Vor  first  baring  settled  hla 
estate  of  lOOL  per  annani,  ea  In  propoeala  1,  ft,  he  maj 
hare  bills  of  credit  for  aooW.  for  bla  own  proper  ose,  ftr 
lOic.  per  cent  per  annam,  as  in  propoaal  22,  which  is  bnt 
lo;.  per  annum  Ibr  the  20OO2..  which  being  dednoted  out 
of  hiaeatate  vi  IMS.  par  anaun,  there  nmaina  901.  Mr 
aonum  dear  to  himselt'*  U  ought  to  be  otaaerred  that 
thi«  nonsense  reached  a  third  edition. 

*  See  Chamberlayne'e  Proposal,  hie  Poaitlona  anpported 
by  the  Reaaons  exptalnlag  tha  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and 
bis  Bank  Dialogue.  See  alao  an  exocUont  little  tract  on 
U«e  other  sid.-  entiUed  "  ▲  Bank  DUlogue  between  Dr.  H. 
G.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  IdQC,"  and  "  Some  RemarkA 
a  saflMieM  mA  MUKiitoas  I41mI  eaUJad  a  iteak 


pcvnds  oa  ^mf  frMhoM  Mlate  of  a  Irandrel 
and  fifty  pounds  a  ye«*  which  should  be  brought, 
as  he  expressed  it>  Into  his  *  Land  Bank,  and 
this  without  dispossesMng  ths  freeholder.!  All 
the  squires  in  the  House  most  have  kaown  tbit 
the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly 
fetch  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  market 
That  lose  than  the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estite 
could,  by  any  devioe,  be  made  to  produee  eight 
thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might  have  bees 
thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  raoel 
illiterate  foz-hunter  that  could  be  found  on  the 
benches.  Distress,  however,  and  aoimosity  hsd 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous.  They 
insisted  on  veferring  Ghamberlayn'e'B  plan  to  a 
committee ;  and  the  committee  reported  thit 
the  plan  was  practieable,  and  would  tend  to  th* 
benefit  of  the  nation.}  But  by  this  time  the 
united  force  of  demonstration  bjoA  derision  had 
begun  to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  most 
ignorant  mstios  in  the  House.  The  report  lay 
unnoticed  on  the  table ;  and  the  oonntary  ly 
saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with  which  the 
defSeatof  Landen  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  would  haye  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however, 
were  not  so  absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One 
among  them,  William  Patenon,  war  an  ingen- 
ious, though  not  always  a  judicious,  speeulator. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been 
in  the  West  IncKee.  In  what  ehameter  he  hsd 
visited  the  West  Indies  was  n  matter  about 
which  his  eontsmporarles  differed.  His  friends 
said  that  he  had  been  a  missionnKy ;  his  ene- 
mies that  he  had  been  a  boeaneer.  He  seems 
to  have  been  gifted  by  natore  with  fertile  in- 
vention, an  ardent  temperament,  and  great 
powevB  of  penniasion,  and  to  hnve  acquired 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  Tagrant  liib  s 
perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  subndtted  to  the  goTemment,  in 
1691,  a  plan  of  a  national  bank;  and  his  plsa 
was  favourably  received  both  by  statesmen  sad 
by  merchants.  Bnt  yeaie  passed  away;  and 
nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  16H 
it  becaoM  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some 
new  mode  *of  defraying  the  charges  of  the 
war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by 
the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  ma 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Mon- 
tague was  elosely  alUed  Michael  CMjbey,  the 
brother  of  the*  Sir  Edmondsbnry  Qodfny 
whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fiflees 
yeara  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
popular  fisefing.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  upri^t,  and  most  opulent  of  the  merchisl 


Dialogue  between  9r.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Gentlemen,  is 
a  Letter  to  a  Fwnoxt  of  Oltaaiity." 

tOoausoiM>JottiMla,DeewT,ie6i;  lannflnMOatl 
may  be  auanected  of  exaggerating  the  afasorditr  ^  ^ 
scheme.  T  therefore  traiuieribe  the  most  fanportaot  put 
of  the  petition.  **  In  oonaiaemttoa  of  ttie  fretboldtn 
biiaglng  their  lands  into  this  bank,  tee  fend  of  «n«t 
oredit,  to  be  eaUblLshed  by  Aot  of  Parliaawnt,  it  it  do* 
proposed  that,  for  everj  160L  per  annum,  aecnrsd  for  UO 
years,  tor  but  one  hundred  yearly  pa^-menu  of  lOOt  I«r 
annum,  free  from  sU  manner  of  taxes  and  <M9;^^ 
whatsoeyer,  every  such  freeholder  shall  leoeiTe  4000Lm 
the  aaU  current  credit,  and  shall  have  9QO0L  moie  pat 
Into  the  ibiiery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit:  and  there  may 
be  further  2000L  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  diqiow 
towardii  the  carrying  on  this  present  war.  .  .  .  .  J» 
freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the  poMicMion  of  his  Slid  tna» 
unlcAa  the  yearly  r<»nt  happena  to  be  in  amsr.* 

X  Oomatfos'  Jouruai^JKeb.  Cii  l(J93-i. 
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wteoftt  of  London*  Ho  wm,  as  niglit  have 
boon  oxpooted  flrom  his  near  ooDtteotion  irith 
tbo  martyr  of  Iho  Prolemnt  fUtb,  a  sealovs 
Whig.  Some  of  his  wriliuga  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  olear 
mind. 

By  thee^  two  d«otiBgaiohed  men  Patereon'6 
■oheme  was  fathered*  Montague  undertook  to 
manage  the  Honae  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to 
manage  the  City.  An  approving  v<ote  was 
obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  and  a  bill,  tho  title  of  whioh  gare 
oooasion  to  many  saroasms,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a 
bill,  whioh  purported  only  to  impose  a  new 
duiy  on  tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
as  should  adtanoe  money  towards  carrying  on 
the  war,  was  really  a  bill  ereating  the  greatest 
oommerotai  institution  that  the  world  Bad  ever 


The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  borrowed  by  the  government 
on  what  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate 
int<»rest  of  eight  per  eent.  In  order  to  induce 
capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly  on 
terms  so  favourable  to  the  public,  the  sub- 
acribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Qovemer  and  Company  of  the  Bank  oi 
England.  The  eorporation  was  to  have  no 
exclttsivel  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted 
from  trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  ex- 
ohaag^  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a 
paper  war  broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between 
the  swearers  and  the  nonswearers,  or  as  that 
between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and  the 
New  East  India  Company.  The  projectors  who 
had  &iled  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government  fell 
like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother. 
All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl 
of  rage.  Some  d|soontented  tories  predicted 
ruin  to  the  monarehy.  It  was  remarkable,  they 
Baid,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed 
together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions. 
There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at 
Genoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But 
who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a 
Bank  of  Spain?*  Some  diso<riDtented  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  libera 
ties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  more  formidable  tiian  the  High  Com* 
mission,  than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the 
fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tonnage  Bank, — such  was  the  nickname  then 
in  use ;— -and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the 
purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferrred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  new  Company.  This  last  considera- 
tion was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause 
was  therefore  meet  properly  inserted  which  in- 
hibited the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  authority  from  Parliament. 
Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum 
advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Ring 
should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty. 

•  Aeeooat  of  tiM  latndid  BM&k  or  SBff laod,  lOM. 


The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Commons  m^re  easily  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  advcT^'e 
-clamour.  In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under 
duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and  could  in  no 
otfier  way  be  bad  so  easily.  What  took  place 
when  the  Mouse  had  resoWed  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee cannot  be  discovered:  but  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  bad 
reached  the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  sus- 
pected that  the  plan  of  a  'national  bank  had 
been  devised  for  the  purposey  of  exalting  the 
moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  such  a  form.  Whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body 
which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  consti- 
tuted, were  questions  whioh  ought  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine 
all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to 
svggoet  amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences. 
It  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  part  of  a 
law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jaco- 
bites entertained  some  hope  that  the  session 
would  end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses, 
that  the  Tonnage  Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that 
William  would  enter  on  the  compaign  without 
money.  It  was  already  May,  according  to  the 
New  Style.  The  London  season  was  over ;  and 
many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Garden 
and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields. 
But  summonses  were  sent  out.  There  was  a 
violent  rush  back  to  town.  The  benches  which 
had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  The 
sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and 
were  prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  committed  the 
contest  lasted  without  intermission  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godol- 
phin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Roches- 
ter proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which 
related  to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about 
the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation 
which  might  soon  give  law  to  the  King  and  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Kealm.  But  the  Peers 
seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole 
scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  Intended  to  erk- 
rioh  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by  money  wDuld 
rather  put  It  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Caermartl^en 
said  little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in 
truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and  enemies.  He 
owned  thqt  there  were  grave  objections  to  the 
mode  in  Which  the  Commons  had  provided  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their 
Lordships  amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they 
engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  must  be 
that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the  grave 
responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a 
fleet  during  the  summer  ?  This  argument  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  on  a  diyision,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  forty-three  votes  to  thirty -one.  A 
few  hovrs  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.f 

•  8M  the  LcniV  Joanuila  or  April  as.  M, «,  IflM,  afl 
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he  was  ready  to  ireigli  anchor,  persietod  in 
aseuring  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  knew 
nothing.  His  discretion  was  proof  eyen  against 
.all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough, 
boweyer,.  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To 
those  sources  he  applied  himself;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  discoyering  the  whole  plan 
of  the  goyernment.  He  insiantlj  wrote  to 
James.  He  had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  as- 
certained that  tweWe  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark, 
under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  the 
shipping  which  lay  there.  "  This,"  he  added, 
'*  would  be  a  great  adyantage  to  England.  But 
no  consideration  can,  or  eyer  shall,  hinder  me 
from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  seryice."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution 
James  against  Russell.  **  I  endeayoured  to  learn 
this  some  time  ago  from  him :  but  he  always 
denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This 
giyes  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to 
James  was  communicated  by  James  to  the' 
French  goyernment.  That  goyernment  took 
its  measures  wiih  characteristic  promptitude. 
Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary;  for,  when 
I^Iarlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete: 
and,  if  the  wind  had  been  fayourable  to  the 
English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition  might 
haye  been  attained  without  a  struggle.  Bat 
adyerse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel 
during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  poitting  the  de- 
fences in  order;  and,  under  his  skilful  direction, 
batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  eyery 
spot  where  it  seemed  likely  that  an  invader 
would  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying 
many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour, 
and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived,  all 
was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the.  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet 
was  on  the  Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell  and  Berk^ 
ley  parted  company.  Russell  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron, 
with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Britany,  and  anchored  just  without  Camaret 
Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret 
Bay.  It  was  tberefore  desirable  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  state  of  the  coast  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter 
the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric 
young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  uncon- 
querable. He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  PeroKrine,  re- 
nowned as  the  masterpiece  of  ship -building,  and 
more  than  once  already  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory. Cutta,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  Irish  peerage,  ollerered  to  accompany 
Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohon,  who,  desirous,  it 
may  be  hoped,,  to  efface  by  honourable  exploits 

Thit  to  ImpmtMii:  for  it  has  often  been  Mid,  ia  ezcoM  for 
MArlboronsh.  that  h»  ooauttUBlcated  to  tbo  Oourt  of 
Baint  Garmaina  onlj  what  waa  tba  talk  of  all  tba  ooflia 


the  stain  which  a  ahsaefid  and  distslrmu  Vmrl 
had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the 
troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the 
party.  The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with 
Its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but  not 
without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthes 
reported  that  the  defences,  of  which  however 
he  had  seen  only  a  small  part,  were  fomudab)& 
But  Berkeley  and  Talmash  suspected  that  he 
overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not  awan 
that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at  Yep- 
sallies,  that  an  army  had  been  ooUected  to 
oppose  them,  and  that  the  greatest  engineer  is 
the  world  had  been  employed  to  fortify  the 
coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily  be  put  os 
^hore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  ft^m  the 
ships.  On  the  following  morning,  CaermarUien 
was  ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight  venelB 
and  to  batter  the  French  works  Talmash  ma 
to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of 
of  soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  es- 
terprise  was  even  more  perilous  than  it  hsd 
on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be.  Batteriei 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  tin 
ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decki 
were  soon  cleared.  Qreat  bodies  of  foot  and 
horse  were  discernible  ;•  and,  by  their  nnifomM, 
they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops.  The  young 
Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  baste  to 
warn  Talmash.  Bui  Talmash  was  so  cosh 
pletely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French 
were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  atiack  that  be 
disregarded  all  cautions  and  would  not  evca 
trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  that  the  foroe 
which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  vss 
a  mere  rabble  bf  peasants,  who  had  been 
brought  together  in  haste  firom  the  surround- 
ing country.  Confident  that  these  mock  sol- 
diers would  run  like  sheep  before  real  soldien, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  pnll  for  the  beach.  He 
was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed 
down  his  troops  faster  than  they  oould  get  os 
shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  diy 
ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to 
his  skiff.  His  men  re-embarked  in  confusioB. 
Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  see- 
men  and  seven  hundred  soldiers  bad  falleiL 
Daring  many  days  the  waves  continued  to 
throw  up  pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the 
beach  of  Britany.  The  battery  from  which 
Talmash  received  his  wound  is  sailed,  to  this 
day,  the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch ; 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin. 
He  was  for  going  straight  into  the  harbour  of 
Brest  and  bombitfding  the  town.  But  this  sug- 
gestion, which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that 
bis  judgment  had  bee^  affected  by  the  iiritsr 
tion  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  miiul, 
was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The 
armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Tal- 
mash died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  thai 
he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery. 
The  public  grief  and  indignation  were  loodlf 
expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  ter- 
vices  of  the  unfortunate  general*  forgave  his 
rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execrated 
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tlM  imknoini  traiton  irhoM  machmatioBa  had 
been  fatal  to  him.  There  w«re  manj  conjec- 
tures and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy  Eng- 
lishmen, misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore 
that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a 
secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees 
were  in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous 
Whigs,  misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that 
the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  would  never  want 
good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained 
in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was 
not  named ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the 
world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest 
of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  ^  less  a 
Jacobite  than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered 
tiiis  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  the  Jaco- 
bite cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
to  serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  ob- 
ject, and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object. 
His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  government,  and  to 
regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucra- 
tive places  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed 
more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew  tliat  the 
country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  see  the  English  arm/ commanded  by 
foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen  only  had 
shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts, 
himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  de- 
feated and^  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely 
have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Tal- 
mash was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that 
the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  favour  the 
accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such  gobd 
service  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork  and  at  Einsale. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marl- 
borough was  an  eminently  brave,  skilful  and 
successful  officer:  but  vei-y^few  persons  knew 
that  he  had,  while  commanding  William's  troops, 
while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  waiting 
in  William's  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful 
and  dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  Wil- 
liam's throne;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the 
real  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaugh- 
ter in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect  therefore  of  the 
foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor 
in  public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to 
himself  at  this  conjuncture.  While  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  this  disaster 
of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the 
brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he 
repaired  to  Whitehall;  and  there,  doubtless 
with  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity, 
under  which  lay,  hidden  firom  all  common  ob- 
eervei's,  a  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless 
heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William 
»nd  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might, 
in  this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
sword  to  their  Majesties.  Shrewsbury  was 
Tery  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted : 
but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who 
was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the 


*  London  Gazette.  June  14. 18, 1694 ;  PariM Gaxette.  June 
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present  to  all  negotiation.  Abont  Talmash  the 
King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tender- 
ness. "  The  poor  fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote, 
*<  has  affected  me  much.  I  do  not  indeed  think 
that  he  managed  well :  but  ft  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  distingnish  himself  that  impelled  him 
to  attempt  impossibilities,  "-f 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth soon  sailed  again  for  the  cdast  of  France, 
but  achieved  only  exploits  worse  than  inglori- 
ous. An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
pier  at  Dunkirk,  Some  towns  inhabited  by 
quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bombarded. 
In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  waa  left  standing : 
*a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes ;  and 
sh^dUs  were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed 
thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the 
Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  coward- 
ice and  barbarity  of  making  war  on  an  unwnr- 
like  population.  The  English  government 
vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate ;  and, 
as  against  Lewis,  the  vindication  was  complete. 
But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity 
and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which 
an  absolute  Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  hnd 
committed  in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and 
labourers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell*s  fle^  was  rendering  good 
service  to  the  common  cause.  Adverse  winds 
had  impeded  his  progress  through  the  Straits  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  Carthagena  till  the 
middle  of  July.-  By  that  time  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar,  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Catalonia  ;  and,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined 
the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after  a 
faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  Bareelona  would  in  all 
probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French 
Admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La 
Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instantly  quit- 
ted the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought 
themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm 
gratitude  for  this  seasonable  assistant,  and 
presented  to  the  English  Admiral  a  jewel  which 
was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards 
of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to 
a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor 
indeed.  Her  treasury  was  empty :  her  arsenals 
were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were  so  rotten  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  dis- 
charge of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged  and 
starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled 
there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
Russell  underwent  those  trials  which  no  Eng» 
lish  commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to 
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eo-opento  with  Spanlftrdfl  has  esMped.  The 
Viceroy  of  Oataionia  prombed  oiaoh,  did 
nothing,  and  expeeted  eT«ry  tbiog.  He  de* 
elarcd  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rations  T7ere  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the  floet 
at  CarthagenA.  It  tamed  out  that  there  were 
not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  proTisioos  suffi- 
cient to  Tiotual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single 
week.  Yet  His  Kzcellency  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  complain  bemuse  England  had  not  sent 
in  army  as  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the 
heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the 
fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the 
French  under  the  guns  of   Toulon. 

Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
look  well  to  their  dockyards,  and  to  try  to 
have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron 
which  might  at  least  be  ab)e  to  float ;  but  he 
could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single 
ship.  He  could  with  difficulty  obtain,  on  hMxl 
conditions,  permission  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick 
men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Tet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has 
generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies 
than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well. 
It  is  but  just  to  him  to  Bay  that,  from  the  time 
at  which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his 
fleet  many  months  «Mr  an  inhospitable  shore, 
and  at  a  great  distance  firom  Bagland,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better 
food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before ; 
comforts  which  Spain  did  sot  afford  were  sup- 
plied from  home ;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not 
greater  than  when,  in  Torrington's  time,  the 
tailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and 
aauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritinM  force  of 
France  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Russell 
reoeived  orders  to  winter  at  Oadls.  In  October 
he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity 
unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  ftinctionaries,  who 
calmly  suffered  the  miserable  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war 
4aring  this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Pied- 
mont and  on  the  Rhine  the  most  important  events 
of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  pre- 
datory incursions.  X^wis  remained  at  Ver^ 
•ailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to 
represent  him  in  the  Netherlands;  bnt  the 
Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tiktelage  of 
Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive 
pupil.  During  several  months  the  hostile 
armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made 
one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  French  territory ;  bnt  Luxem- 
burg, by  a  forced  march,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military 
art,  frustrated  the  design.  William  on  the 
other  hand  suoeeeded  in  Uking  Huy,  then  a 
fortress  of  the  third  rank.  No  battle  was 
fought:  no  imporUnt  town  was  besieged ;  bnt 
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the  confederates  were  sattsfled  with  their  earn- 
puign.^  Of  the  four  previous  years  efery  one 
had  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster,  h 
1690  Waldeok  bad  been  defeated  at  Fleunis. 
In  1691  .Mons  had  falleu.  In  1692  Namur  had 
been  taken  in  sight  of  the  allied  army;  aed 
this  calamity  bad  been  speedily  followed  hj 
the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693  the  battle  of 
Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  hsd 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  At  length,  in  1694, 
the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  .French  anu 
had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained 
by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much;  but  tin 
smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  « 
long  run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disaster  in  Cameret  Baj, 
the  war  was  on  the  whole  proceeding  sadsfi^ 
torily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some  partB 
of  the  internal  administration  excited,  daring 
this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  T^nchard  had  been  appointed  8eeie> 
tary  of  State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  fooad 
their  situation  much  more  unpleasant  than  ht-  \ 
fore.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and  too 
fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  troable. 
Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister: 
'but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  sahjeet 
of  William  and  Maty  could  be:  he  loved  and 
esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ;  and,  though 
ho  might  force  himself  to  bo  severe  when 
nothing  bnt  severity  could  save  the  Sute,  he 
was  not  extreme  to  anrk  the  tranagresaions  of 
his  old  friends;  nor  did  he  encourage  tale- 
bearers to  come  to  Whitehall  with  reports  of 
conspiracies.  Bnt  Trenchard  was  both  an 
active  public  servant  and  an  earnest  Whig. 
Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined  to  lenitj, 
he  would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by  thuse 
who  surrounded  him.  He  had  constantly  at  hii 
side  Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  t» 
whom  a  hunt  al^r  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  male- 
contents  was  that  Nottingham  had  kept  hb 
bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard 
had  let  them  slip.  Every  honest  gentlenaa 
who  loved  the  Chuh^h  and  hated  the  Dutch 
went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was  a  con- 
stant bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Ofiioe,  a  constuil 
stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of  messen- 
gers with  warrants  going  out  It  was  raid  toob 
that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drsva, 
that  they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  thej 
did  not  speci{y  the  crime,  and  yot  that,  nndcr 
tho  authority  of  such  Instruments  as  tht», 
houses  were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets 
searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away,  sad 
men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  pol 
among  felons,  f  Tho  minister  and  his  ageaa 
answered  that  Westminster  Hall  was  opes; 
that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegallj^  imprisoned, 
he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that  juries 
were  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  suy 
person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppresied 
by  cmel  and  griping  men  in  power,  siixl  tha^ 
as  none  of  the  prisoners  whode  wrongs  were  se 
pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  ts 
this  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaioisg  re- 
dress, it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  nothing 
had  been  done  which  could  not  be  jostiBei 
Tho  clamour  of  tho  maleoontonts  however  nadi 
. V 
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ft  ooosiderable  iibpniteieii  on  tk€  pMie  mind ; 
*  and  at  length,  a  tranaaotion  in  which  Trenoh- 
ard  was  more  iittliiek3r  than  cnlpable,  bronght 
on  him  auci  on  tlie  government  with  which  he 
was  connected  much  temporary  obloqny. 

Among  the  informerB  who  bannted  his  offioe 
was  an  Irish  Tagabond  who  had  borne  more 
than  one  name  and  had  rofeseed  more  than 
one  religion.  He  now  called  himself  Taaffe. 
He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio, bat  had  since  the  Revolution  tamed  Pro- 
testant, had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  distingaished 
bimseir  by  his  aotirity  in  diseoToring  the  con- 
cealed property  of  those  Jeenits  and  Benedic- 
tines who,  daring  the  late  reign,  had  been 
quartered  in  London.  The  ministers  despised 
him:  but  they  tmsted  him.  They  thought  that 
he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which 
he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
orders,  cut  himself  off  from  all  retreat,  and 
that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect 
from  King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King 
William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named 
Lunt,  who  had,  s^nce  the  Revolution,  been  re- 
peatedly employed  among  the  disoontented  gentry 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  who  had  been 
privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which  had 
been  disconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in 
169a,  and  by  the  battle  Of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treaoon,  but  had  b^n  dis^arg^  for  want  of 
legal  proof  of  his  guilt  He  was  a  mere  hireling, 
and  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced  by 
Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  The  pair  went  to 
Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  story,  mentioned  the 
names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires 
to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  com- 
missions from  Saint  Germains,  and  of  others,  who 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of 
high  treason  r  but  he  produced  another  witness 
whose  evidence  seemed  to  make  the  case  com- 
pete. The  narrative  was  plausible  and  cohe- 
rent ;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been  em- 
bellished by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  in  substance  tme.f  Messengers  and 
search  warrants  were  sent  down  to  Laneashire. 
Aaron  Smith  himself  went  thither;  and  Taaffe 
went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by 
some  of  the  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  William. 
Some  of  the  accused  persons  had  fled;  and  others 
had  buried  their  sabres  and  muskets  and  burned 
^eir  papers.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  were 
made  which  confirmed  Lunt's  d^oeitions.  Be- 
hind the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  of  one  Ro- 
man Catholic  family  was  discovered  a  commis- 
sion signed  by  James.  Another  house,  of  which 
the  master  had  abscond^,  was  strictly  searched, 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  assevemtions  of  his  wife 
and  his  servants  that  no  crms  were  concealed 
there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  was  protesting  on  her  honour  that  her 
husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messengers  ob- 
served that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not 
aeem  to  be  firmly  fixed.  It  was  removed,  and  a 
heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse  sol- 


dfers  tumbled  cut  In  one  of  the  garrets  wera 
found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for 
troopers,  as  many  breast-plates,  and  sixty  cavalry 
swords.  Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought 
the  case  complete ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
those  culprits  who  had  been  apprehended  should 
be  tried  by  a  special  commission,  t 

Taaffe  now  confidently  ezpeotea  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  his  services :  but  he  found  a  cold  re- 
ception at  the  Treasury.  He  had  gone  down  to 
Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  he  might,  under 
tfaa  protection  of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer 
trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret  drawerSL 
His  slight  of  hand  however,  had  not  altogether 
escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions.  They 
discovered  that  ho  had  made  free  with  the  com- 
munion plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  pri- 
vate hoards  he  had  as&sted  in  ransacking. 
When  therefore  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was 
dismissed,  not  merely  with  a  refusal,  but  wilJIi 
a  stem  reprimand.  He  went  away  mad  with 
greediness  and  spite.  Thei^  was  yet  one  way 
in  which  he  might  obtain  both  money  and  re- 
venge ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made  over- 
tures to  the  friends  of  the  pris<mers.  Ho  and 
he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could 
save  the  accused  fhim  the  gallows,  could  cover 
the  accusers  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office 
the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor  who  were  the 
dread  of  all  the  friMids  of  King  James.  Loath- 
some as  Taaffe  was  to  the^  Jacobites,  his  offer 
was  not  to  be  slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in 
hand:  he  was  assured  that  a  comfortable  an- 
nuity for  life  should  be  settled  on  him  when  the 
bnsineBS  was  done ;  and  he  was  sent  down  into 
the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against 
the  day  of  trial.} 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which 
the  Lancashire  plot  was  classed  with  Gates's 
plot,  with  Dangerfield's  plot,  with  Puller'a 
plot,  with  Young's  plot,  with  Whitney's  plot, 
were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  espe- 
ci^ly  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the 
jury.  Of  these  pamphlets,  the  longest,  the 
ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  im^bable  that  Fergu- 
son may  have  furnished  some  of  the  materials, 
and  may  have  oonVeyed  the  maousoript  to  the 
press.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an 
art  and  a  vigour  which  assuredly  did  not  bo- 
long  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evi- 
dence may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  Of 
this  remarkable  tract,  they  can  discern  tha 
last  gleam  of  the  malignant  genius  of  Montgo- 
mery. A  few  weeks  after  Uie  appearance  of 
the  Letter,  he  sank,  unhonoured  and  *  unlac 
mented,  into  the  grave.  || 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  ex* 
cept  the  London  Gaxette.  But  since  the  Revo- 
lution the  newsletter  had  become  a  more  impor- 
tant political  engine  than  it  had  previously 
been.  The  newsletters  of  one  writer  named 
Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript 
He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churcln 
man,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the 
fox-hunting  lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  king- 
dom, as  an  oracle.  He  had  already  been  twioe 
in  prison :  but  his  gains  had  more  than  Oou- 
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{Kingston.  For  tho  fact  that  »  bribe  was  giTen  to 
Taaffe,  Kingston  cites  the  eridenoe  taken  on  oath  bj  tte 
liOids. 
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pensated  fbr  Mb  sQftBrittgs,  and  lie  tttll  per- 
Bibted  in  seasoning  his  inuUigence  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned 
the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  fotmd  weve  old  fowl- 
ing pieces,  that  the  saddles  were  meant  only 
for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusty 
reliques  of  £dge  Hill  and  Mars  ton  Moor.*  The 
effect  produced  by  all  this  in'veotiTe  and  sar^ 
casm  oil  the  public  mind  seems  to  haye  been 
^reat.  Even  at  the  Dutch  embassy,  where  as* 
8  redly  there  was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobit- 
ism,  there  was  a.  strong  impression  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial. 
In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sen- 
tameats  were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred 
of  the  prosecutors.     The  goTomment  howeyer 

Sersevered.  In  October,  four  Judges  went 
own  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  popula- 
tion of  that  town  is  made  up  of  persons  bom  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and  consequently 
has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  landowners, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lan- 
cashire man.  His  politics  were  thobe  of  his 
county.  For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of  his 
county  he  felt  a  great  respect ;  and  he  was  ta- 
nous  when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  beet 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a 
knot  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  firom  London. 
Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  filled  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw 
with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn 
■words  and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded 
the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  skilfHil.  The  chief 
counsel  for  the  Crown  was  6ir  William  Williams, 
who,  though  now  well  stricken  in  years  and 
possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade 
over  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollec- 
tion of  that  day  on  which  he  had  stood  up  in 
Westminster  Jlall,  amidst  laughter  and  hootiaig, 
to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lutiou,  kept  him  back  f^om  honour.  He  was 
an  angry  and  disappointed  man,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  incur  unpopiUarity  in  the 
cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed 
nothing,  and  from  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down 
to  us;  but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and 
a  Jacobite  narrative. f  It  seems  that  the  pri- 
soners who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in 
their  challenges,  and  were  oonsequently  tried 
together.  Williams  examined  or  rather  cross- 
examined  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity 
which  confused  them.  The  crowd  which  filled 
the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in 
particular  became  completely  bewildered,  mis- 
took one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  reoover 
himself  till  the  Judgee  took  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some 
of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Eridenoe 
was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly quite  true,  that  Luot  was  a  man 
of  abandoned  character.  The  result  however 
ned  doubtful  till«  to  the  dismay  of  the  pro- 
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seeutors,  Taaffs  entered  the  box  He  bwon 
with  unblushing  forehead  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  WiUianu  threw  down  his 
brief;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  honest  advocatt 
might  well  have  done  the  same.  The  prisonen 
who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly  acquitted: 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set  il 
liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecntioD  were 
pelted  out  of  Manchester:  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
Crown  narrowly  escaped  with  Ufe;  and  the 
Judges  took  their  departure  amidst  hisses  sad 
execrationB. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Mao- 
Chester  William  returned  to  England.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November,  only  forty-eight  horn 
after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Honses  met 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  affaln.*  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  erenti 
of  the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  beei, 
on  the  whole,  Ihvourable  to  the  allies:  the 
French  armies  had  made  no  progress:  the 
French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves: nevertheless,  a  saf^  and  honourable 
peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war;  and  the  war  could  not  be 
rigorously  prosecuted  without  large  snppb'es. 
William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that  the 
Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  aboiu 
to  expire,  and  expressed  hie  hope  that  it  would 
be  renewed. 

After  the  Sjng  had  epokon,  the  Commons,  for 
some  reason  ifhich  no  writer  has  explained, 
acyonraed  for  a  week.  Before  they  met  again, 
an  event  took  place  wluch  caused  great  sorrov 
at  the  palaoe,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  while  attending  public  worship  in  the 
chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt  remedies  might 
perhaps  have  saved  him:  but  he  would  not 
interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  befbre  the  eerriee 
wae  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  He  yms  almost  speechless :  but  his 
friends  long  remembered  with  pleasure  a  few 
broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he  en- 
joyed peace  of  mind  to  the  last  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Lavrrenee  Jewry,  neir 
GuildhalL  It  was, there  that  he  had  won  his 
immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached 
there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterburv.  JSs 
eloquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of  the 
City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  die 
Inns  of  Court  and  ftt»m  tiie  iordly  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable  pert 
of  his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of 
young  olergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of 
preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universaUj 
considered  as  the  fitat  of  preachers.  To  this 
church  his  remains  were  how  caMed  through  t 
mourning  population.  The  kearee  was  followed 
by  an  endless  train  of  splendid  equipages  from 
Lambeth  through  Southwark  and  over  LondoB 
Bridge.  Burnet  preached  the  Aineral  semea. 
His  kind  imd  honest  heart  was  overeone  by  to 
many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tean. 
while  a  loud  moan  of  bottow  rose  lirom  the  irhole 
auditory.     The  Queen  could  not  q)eak  of  her 
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ftTsarito  inttraoter  iHtboot  wmpvng*  £von 
William  waa  viatblj  movod.  '*  I  have  lost,"  he 
said,  **ih%  beat  friend  t^  I  ever  had,  and  the 
beet  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  English- 
man who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King 
wrote  to  Heinsiua  is  TiUotaon.  The  Arohbishop 
had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William  granted  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  after^ 
wards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety 
that  she  should  reoeive  her  income  regularly  and 
without  stoppagea  was  honourable  to  him. 
Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the  money,  with- 
out any  deduction,  to  be  ]tox>nght  to  himself, 
and  immediately  sent  it  to  her.  TiUotson  had 
bequeathed  to  her  no  property,  except  a  great 
number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such  was  his 
fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those  ser- 
mons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched 
state  in  which  the  silver  coii^  then  was,  to  at 
least  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Such 
a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in  England 
for  any  copyright  About  the  same  time  Dryden, 
whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  senith,  re- 
oeived  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  trans- 
lation of  all  the  work*  of  Virgil,  and  was 
thought  to  have  Seen  splendidly  remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fiU  satisfactorily  the  high 
plaoe  which  TiUotaon  had  left  vacant  Biiwy 
gave  her  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed  his 
claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press 
any  thing.  In  abilitiee  and  attainments  he  had 
few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though 
he  would  probably  have  been  eonsidired  as  a 
Low  Churchman  by  Jane  and  South,  he  was 
too  high  a  Churehman  for  William ;  and  Tenison 
was  appointed.  The  new  primate  was  not  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  efoquenoe  or  learning : 
but  he  was  hoii#st,  prudent,  laborious,  and 
benevolent:  he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a 
large  parish  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  dio- 
eese:  detr|Mstion  had  not  yet  been  busy  with 
his  name;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a 
man  of  plain  sense,  moderation  and  integrity, 
was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  lofty  spirit  to  sucoeedin  the  arduous  task 
of  quieting  a  disoontenHed  aitd  distraoted  church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon 
business.  They  eheerfyiUy '  voted  about  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pouiKls  for  the 
army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  laud  tax 
for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound :  the  Tonnage  Aet  was  renewed  for  a 
term  of  five  years ;  and  a  fund  was  eeublished 
on  which  the  government  was  authorised  to 
borrow^  two  milUone  and  a  half 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  dis^ 
cussing  the  Maaehester  trials.  If  the  maleeon- 
tents  had  beea  wise,  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  irith  the  advanUge  which  they  had 
already  gained.  Their  friends  had  been  set 
free.  The  proeeeutors  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multi- 
tnde.  The  eharacter  of  the  government  had 
been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were 
accused,  in  prose  and  in  Terse,  somethnes  in 
eai-nest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  of  having  hired 
a  gang  of  rafiuns  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
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hoaest  gentlemen.  Svep  moderate  pcliticiam, 
who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations, 
owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to 
have  be<Ui  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches 
as  Taaffe  and  Lunt.  The  unfortunate  Secre- 
tary's health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory; 
but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they 
turned  it  into  a  defeat 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with 
his  usual  vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indig- 
nities to  which  innocent  and  honourable  men, 
highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had 
been  sutjeoted  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches 
who  were  in  his  pay.  The  Heading  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then 
the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew 
that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case, 
and  might,  weaken  it  The  issue,  they  said, 
bad  been^^liried:  a  jury  had  pronounced:  the 
verdict  was  definitive :  and  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  bad  been 
stoned  out\)f  Manohester  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating their  lesson.  To  this  argument  the 
answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive  • 
as  respected  the  defendimts,  but  not  as  respected 
the  prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in 
their  turn  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow, 
because  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been 
found,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of 
treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
fairness or  even  of.  rashness.  The  House,  by 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  two  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend. Several  days  were  passed  in  examination 
and  cro%8-examinat5on ;  and  sometimes  the  sit- 
tings extended  far  into  the  night.  It  soon  be- 
came clear  ihat  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
lightly  iastituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  bee^  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in 
treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would  now 
have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle :  but  the 
Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego  their  advan- 
tage. It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the 
Special  Commission  ;  and  this  motion  was  car- 
ried without  a  division.  The  opposition  pro- 
posed to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves : 
but  these  words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  votes  to  one  hundred  and  nine ; 
and  it  was  resohed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been 
a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  mean- 
while been  deliberating  on  the  same  subject, 
and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  They 
sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication;  and 
they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the  go- 
vernment and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The 
public,  however,  continued*  to  think*  (hat  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester 
had  been  ui^ustifiably  persecuted,  till  a  Jaco- 
bite plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to 
the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  f 
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Mttuiwliite  arte  bills,  which  luul  bcmi  m- 
paatedlj  disoussMi  in  preo«dittg  yMn,  uid  two 
of  which  hftd  been  oMrriod  ia  v»in  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  had  been  again  broaght  in ;  the 
Plaoe  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  RagnlaUoa  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Plaoe  BUI  did  not  reach  (he  Lords.  It 
was  thrice  read  in  the  Lower  Honse,  bnc  was 
not  passed.  At  the  rery  last  moment  it  was  ro> 
Jeoted  by  a>  hundred  and  Beveihy-ftTe  Totes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty- two.  Howe  and  Harley  were 
the  tellers  for  the  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Eogulation  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  Treasoi^  went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their 
Lordships  aj^n  added  to  it  the  olanse  which 
had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it  The  Commons 
again  refused  to  grant  any  new  pririlcge  o  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again 
held:  reasons  were  again  exchanged:  both 
Houses  were  again  obstinate ;  and  the  bill  was 
again  loHt-f 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  mere  fortw^i'  It 
was  brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  tttcseseion, 
and  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.  The  only  question  about  whioh  there 
was  any  serious  contention  was,  hoiT  long  the 
existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. After  several  riiarp  debates  Norember 
in  the  year  1696  was  fixed  as  the  extreme  term. 
The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  pro- 
ceeded almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  t^e 
twenty-second  of  Deocaibsr»  ready  for  the  roysl 
assent.  William  came  in  state  on  that  day  to 
Westminster.  The  attendance  ef  members  of 
both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  read  the  words,  «*  A  BiUfor  the  frequent 
Calling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments,"  the  anx- 
iety was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment made  answer,  <•  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  tcu- 
lent,"  a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exul- 
tation rose  from  the  benches  abd  the  bar-t 
William  had  rssoWsd  many  months  before  not 
to  refUse  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular 
a  law.  {  There  were  some  however  who  thought 
that  he  would  not  haTO  made  so  great  a  con- 
cession if  he  had  on  that  day  been  q^te  hissself. 
It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agi- 
tated and  unnerved.  It  had  been  annovoced 
that  he  would  dine  in  public  at  Whitehall.  But 
be  disappointed  the  curiosity  ef  the  multitude 
which  on  such  occasions  fiocked  to  the  Court, 
and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.  | 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  nnsnsy.  His 
wife  had,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poor- 
ly; and  on  the  preceding  evening  gtave 
symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Milling- 
ton,  who  was  pbyiician  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Rad- 
eliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book 
learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnes- 
tios,  uttered  the  mors  alarming  words,  small 
pox.  That  disease,  over  which  science  has 
since  aobieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and  bene- 
ficient  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of 
all  the  ministers  of  death.    The  havoc  of  the 
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plague  had  been  ^at  men  M^  but lliv|fa|;ss 
had  visited  our  shores  only  oooe  or  twice  withia 
living  memory ;  and  the  small  pox  was  alviyi 
present,  filling  the  ohvmh-yards  with  corpao, 
tormenting  with  constant  fears  ail  i^n  k 
had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  wkoie 
lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  ite  poser, 
turning  the  babe  into  a  changeUng  s*  which  tht 
mother  shuddered,  and  making  eyes  and  oheeki 
of  the  betrothed  maiden  ot^ects  of  honor  to  tki 
lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  tini 
pestilence  was  mere  than  usnally  severe.  At 
length  the  infection  spread  to  ths  palace,  isd 
reached  the  young  and  bieoaung  Queen.  bk« 
received  the  iDtimation  of  her  danger  with  trie 
greatness  of  soul.  She  gave  ordors  that  every 
lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  every  maid  of  hoiov, 
nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  tbi 
snmll-pox,  should  instantly  leave  KeonsgtDi 
House.  She  locked  herself  up  during  a  thvi 
time  in  her  closet,  bufned  some  papers,  snsngcd 
others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

Daring  two  or  three  days  there  were  amy 
alternations  of  hope  and  Hmv.  The  phyasitia 
contradicted  each  other  and  themcelveB  in  i 
way  which  sufficiently  indieates  the  sUteof 
medical  scienee  in  that  age.  The  disesae  vu 
measles :  «it  was  acsrlet  fever :  it  was  spotted 
fever :  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some 
symptoms,  which  in  truth  shewed  that  ths  ctse 
was  almost  hopelsss,  were  hailed  as  indicstiun 
of  retonuttg  health.  At  length  all  doubt  vu 
over.  Badchffe**  opinion  proTcd  to  be  ri^L 
It  was  plain  that  the  Qneen  was  sinking  under 
small  pox  of  the  most  malignsni  type. 

At  thisiime  William  remained  night  sad  dty 
near  her  bedside.  The  little  couch  oa  rhtcb 
he  slept  when  he  wse  in  camp  was  sprosd  for 
him  in  the  antechamber:  but  he  soaroelyliy 
down  on  it  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  I>otcl 
Bnvey  wrote,  was  enough  to  qeelt  the  harde»( 
heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  bms 
whose  serene  fortitude  had  be«i  the  wonder  U 
old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Undn, 
and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearftil  night  snocg 
the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  send  on  uie 
banks  of  Ocrae^  The  very  domestics  mv  t^ 
tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  a 
which  the  stem  composure  had  seldom  beeo 
distivbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  deifsi 
Several  of  the  prelates  wsre  in  atteodsooe. 
The  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  vsj  » 
an  agony  of  grief.  «<  There  is  no  hopc,"U 
ciied.  •*!  was  the  happiest  man  on  eorti; 
and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had  bo 
fault;  BMue:  you  knew  her  well:  but  yea 
oould  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  ksew, 
her  goodness."  Teoison  nnderto<dc  to  tell  ber 
that  she  whs  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  soii 
a  oomSHinication,  abrupt^  nmdOk  might agit»t« 
her  violently,  and  be^m  with  much  b*o^ 
ment  But  she  soon  caught  his  mesmng, »» 
with  that  geaUe  womanly  courage  which  *o 
often  puts  our  bravery  to  shasM,  submittw 
hsrself  to  the  wUl  of  Ood.  She  caUed  for  e 
small  cabisiet  in  whioh  her  most  imporUbt 


tlMUousBK.  Tb«ooBtMWnot»T«yTdi«MntoM,lt<i«<i 
Ull  the  aOth  of  April  ^   ^^„   ^_^, 


•CommoiM'  Jounml*,  P^b.  «,  IWt-fi.    ▲•  thif  bill       +     .«•  ^ ,    .--.,- _     ^ 

mrw  rvachetl  the  Uirdis  H  U  not  to  be  fou&d  among  their  ,  gnat  hovo."    ^  Le  inarm ufo  q«i  est  la  mv^w  ^'■if'^ 
archiTcfl.    I  havo  thoruihra  no  means  at  diaooTerlag  wbe-    diMomeat  fat  «i  grand  qu'on  pent  dire  quli  «toit  uo.^n' 
tbvr  H didereJ  in  anj  respeot from  Uie  bUl  of  the  vreoeA-    mI.'— L'Ucrmituice,  Dee. 2&,  pan  ^  ^  ^    ^^     ^^ 
Ing  Tour.  {  L" aurmiUin)  i«ay!»  tbi* In  hla ae«pateb  of  w. »^ 

tYhehlilorjortnfaitttlmaybfTeUlathiJoiiniaUof  i     ( Jiuraet,  U.  U7 ;  YaBCbtor%Dee.»»  Jan.*. 
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pftp«n.  v«re  lookad  va^  fgnf  ordar»  thfti,  m  | 
Boon  as  she  wm  no  more,  H  nbould  be  de- 
livered to  the  King,-  and  then  ^ismiased 
worldly  Cftree  from  her  mind.  She  reoeived 
the  Bucharist,  and  repeated  her  part  of 
the  offioe  with  uaimpaired  memory  and 
iatelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  Yoioe. 
She  observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long 
Btaading  at  her  bedside*  and,  with  that  sweet 
courtesy-  which  wae  habitual  to  her,  faltered 
oat  her  commands  that  he  would  sit  down, 
and  repeated  them  till  he  obej^ed.  After  she 
had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly, 
and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice 
she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom 
she  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely:  but  she 
was  unable,  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of 
fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Counoillors,  who 
were  assembled  in  a  neigfaboaring  room,  were 
apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The 
JChftfce  of  Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues, 
Tentured  te  assume  the  friendly  guardianship 
of  which  minds  deranged  fay  sorrow  stand  in 
need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  ex- 
pired, William  was  removed,  rimost  insensible, 
fieom  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  the  case  kopelMS, 
the  Princess  who  was  then  in  very  delicate 
health,  bad  sent  a  kind  message;  and  Mary 
had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess 
had  then  proposed  to  come  herself:  but  Wil- 
liam had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the 
offer.  The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said, 
would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters^  If  a 
favourable  turn  took  place,  Her  Royld  High- 
ness should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington. 
A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.* 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general. 
For  Mary's  blameless  life,  her  large  charities 
and  her  winning  manners  had  conquered  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next 
met  they  sate  for  a  time  in  profound  silence, 
At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an 
Address  of  Condolence  should  be  presented  to 
the  King ;  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without 
proceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch  envoy 
infbrmed  the  States  Qeneral  thftt  many  of  the 
members  had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.-  The 
number  of  sad  faces  in  the  street  struck  every 
observer.  The  mourning  was  more  general 
than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second 
had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  the 
Qoeen's  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
almost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and 
in  almost  evmy  great  meeting  of  nonconform- 
IsU-t  * 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the 
sorrow  of  William  and  the  memory  of  Mary. 
But  to  the  fiercer  sealots  of  the  party  neither 
the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was  sacred. 
At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight 
rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory. {  It  has  often 
been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
a  noujuriiig  divine,  in  the  midst  oif  the  general 
lamentation,  preached  on  the  text  *'Go;  see 


•  Bnrnet,  H.  186,  188 ;  Nftretestis  LuttiSill'i  Dfary;  Tan 
att^n,  l>iic.  28,  (Jmq.  7,)1«»4-5;  L' Hermitage,  Dec.  25, 
fJan.  4,)  Dec  28,  (Juktx.  70  Jan.  1-11 ;  Veruou.to  Lord  Lex- 
llijrton,  Dec.  81,  2o.  'z8,  Jan.  1 ;  Tmiiaoa^ii  Fuoeral  Sermon. 

j  £veljn>  IMHry ;  NurciMiu  Lattrell's  Diary :  Com- 
monV  Joui-naK  DfO.  28, 1694 :  Shrewsbury  to  l/exington, 
•%f  «bc  >iMvnv  «lHr<»:  Vnr\  CKttrs  of  the  itame  dale ;  L  llvt- 
mitiige,  Jan.  1-11. 1695.    Am^n^  tbe  aermous  oo  Jdary  a 


now  this  cursed  fFoman  and  bury  her :  for  she 
is  a  King's  daughter."  It  ig  certain  that  8ome 
of  the  ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  tiie  grave 
with  invectives.  Her  death,  they  said,  was 
evidently  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had, 
f  om  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
promised  length  of  days  to  children  who  shouli 
honour  their  parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had 
ever  been  worse  treated  by  Us  daughters  than 
James  by  Maiy  and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gene, 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of 
beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity ;  and  Anne 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning.  Wag- 
staffs  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderftil  coinoidences  of  time.  James  had 
been  driven  firoqpr  his  palace  and  country  in 
Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas 
week.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us,  we 
should  find  that  the  turns  of  tbe  daughter's 
complidnt  in  December,  1694,  bo^  an  exact 
analofry  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  fortune  in 
December,  1686.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the 
ftither  ran  away  fVom  Rochester;  it  was  nt 
midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was 
the  proftindity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a 
writer  whom  tbe  Jacobite  schismatics  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chiefs.  J 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
taliating. They  triumphantly  related  that  a 
scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  staunch  friend  of 
hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgi^ent 
which  had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself 
fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.|| 

The  ftmeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  sad- 
dest and  most  august  that  Westmioster  had  ever 
seen.  While  the  Queen's  remains  lay  in  state 
at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 
crowds  which  made  all  trafiic  impossible.  Tbe 
two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse, 
the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Com- 
mons in  long  black  mantles.  No  precediTig 
Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave 
by  a  Parliament :  for,  till  then,  the  Parliameut 
had  always  expired  with  the  Sovereign.  A 
paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  tbe 
logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed 
to  prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  ns 
soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry 
cavil  had  completely  failed.  It  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House,  and  hud 
been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  con- 
temptuously overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy 
of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners 
of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  carried  by  great  aobles  before  the  corpse. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustri- 
ous houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Clrey,  and  Stan- 
ley. On  the  gorgeous  cofSn  of  purple  and  gold 
were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm. 
The  day  was  Well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled;  and  a  few 
ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes 


death,  that  of  Sherlock,  preached  in  the  Temple  Chnreh, 
and  tboHe  of  Howe  and  Batoa,  preached  to  great  Frwby- 
terian  ooogregationA,  deserve  notice 

t  Nardwaa  LuttreU'a  Diary. 

{  Remark*  on  Mime  late  Aermona,  1W6 ;  A  Defenoe  of  Ibt 
Archbu«hop'8  Sermon,  16S6. 
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of  the  ftmend  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nare, 
ehoir  and  transept  were  in  a  blaie  with  innume- 
rable waxlights.  The  body  was  deposited^nder 
a  magnifioent  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divi- 
Bions  and  subdivisions :  but  towards  the  dose  he 
told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with  a 
simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than 
the  most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole 
ceremony  the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  every  minute  from  the  batteries  of  the 
Tower.  This  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her 
illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  che- 
rished her  memory  was  soon  attested  by  a 
monument  the  most  superb  that  was  ever 
erected  to  any  tovereign.  No  scheme  had  been 
■0  much  her  own,  none  had  been  bo  near  her 
hearty  as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at 
Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  bad 
occurred  to  her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult 
to  provide  good  thelttr  and  good  attendance  for 


« I/Hcrmitase,  KMch  1-11, 6-18,  IflW;  London  GttMtle, 
Uagth  7 ;  Xeniwn't  VoiMnl  SwiiMm ;  XT«lja'i  DfaKj. 


the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back 
to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  favoiu> 
ite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as 
her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No 
time  was  lost  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ; 
and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum 
which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided 
for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  tibe  margin  of  the 
Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inseription  which 
runs  round  the  ftriese  of  the  hall  wUl  observe 
that  William  claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the 
design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to  Mary 
alone.  Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  till 
the  works  were  completed,  a  statute  of  her  who 
was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution  would 
have  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  eonri 
which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  grace- 
ful colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  per- 
petually passing  up  and  down:  the  imperial 
river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was  never 
carried  into  effect;  and  few  of  those  who  now 
gase  on  the  noblest  of  fioropeaa  hospitals  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  tiie  virtues  of  ttie 
good  Qaeea  Mary  of  the  love  and  sorrow  of 
WiUiam,  and  of  the  grest  violory  of  La  flogoe. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


ON  the  Consent  the  news  of  UtarfB  death 
exohed  T»rio«e  emotieDft.  The  Huguenots, 
in  eyery  pert  of  Europe  to  wMoh  they  had  wan- 
dered, bewailed  the  Bleet  Lady,  who  had  re- 
trenohed  firom  her  eWft  jroyal  state  m  order  to 
AmiBh  bread  and  shelter  to  the  pnnwiatfcd  peo- 
pt\e  of  God.*  In  the  United  Proiraiees,  where 
she  was  well  known  sAd  had  always  been  popo- 
lar,  she  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior, 
whose  parts  and  aeeompUshuents  had  obtained 
for  him  the  patrcoiage  of  the  magnliloait  Donet, 
and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Saiibassy  at 
the  Hagne^  wrote  that  the  ooldest  and  most 
passionless  of  nations  was  touohed.  The  very 
marble,  Jm  said,  weptf  The  lamentations  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxfwd  were  eehoed  by  Leyden 
and  ITtreeht  The  States  Qeneral  put  on  monn- 
ing.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  H<rfland  toU» 
ed  doleftiUy  dagr  after  dsQr.}  James,  meanwhile, 
atiistly  pso^bUed  all  monming  at  Saint  €tor- 
mains,  and  prefailed  on  Lewis  to  issao  a  simi- 
lar proUbiition  at  V ersaiUeSb  Berne  of  the  raoBt 
iUnstriova  nobiss  of  Fiance,  and  among  them 
the  Dnkes  of  Bevillon  and  of  Duma,  wore  re- 
lated to  the  Honse  of  Nassau,  and  hsd  always, 
when  death  Tislted  that  Honse,  pnnedliously 
observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow. 
They  were  now  forbidden  to  wea^  black ;  sad 
they  snbmitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  great  King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and 
■hurpwitted'eounisrs  f^om  whispering  to  each 
Other  that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this 
reyeaige  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a 
parent  on  a  child.f 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in 
exile  were  now  higher  than  they  had  been  since 
the  day  of  La  Hougue.  Lideed  the  general 
cminion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on  the 
Vontinent,  was  that  William  would  ibid  it  im- 
possible to  sostein  himself  much  longer  on  the 
thronsw  He  would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sus- 
tained himself  BO  long  but  for  the  help  of  his 
wife.  Her  afEability  had  conciliated  many  who 
bad  been  repelled  by  his  fireesing  looks  and 
short  answers.  Her  Jfindash  tones,  sentiments 
M»d  tastes  had  ehanned  many  who  were  die* 
gusted  by  hie  Itartch  accent  and  Dutch  habits. 
Thon^  she  ^d  not  belong  to  the  High  Church 
party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  die  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  snd  complied 
WiflxBgly  end  reverently  with  some  ceremonies 
which  he  considered,  not  indeed  aS  sinful,  but 
as  efaUdUh,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  take  part  While  the  wsr  lasted,  it 
would  be  neoesBary  that  he  should  pass  nearly 
half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she 
had,  when  he  was  absent  supplied  his  place, 
flikd  hsd  snppUed  [^  welL  Who  was  to  supply 
it  now?     In  What  vicegerent  eouM  he  place 


*  See  Glande's  Sermon  on  Mary'f  death. 

f  Prior  to  Lord  and  Ladj  Lexington,  January  14  (2i), 
fBB6w  Hie  Mtor  la  aniong  the  Lexington  papers,  a  raln- 
ablB  oDUeetlOB,  and  weU  edttted. 

X  Montblr  Mercury  for  Janonrr,  1695.  An  orator  who 
ptononnoed  an  enlogmm  on  the  Qneen  at  Ittreeht  waa  so 
alffttrd  as  to  say  that  she  spent  her  last  breath  in  prayers 
Sir  lbs  Moapsri^  of  the  XTnitBd  Provlores  9— <•  Taleant  el 
BataTi  r— thaae  are  her  last  wmds  >'  Mot  iaeolnmes ;  SInt 
florentes;  ilnt  haati:  atat  In  aitemwn,  stei  Immota  pr*- 
'    '   '    k  Olomn  dvltas^  hospltlna  aliquando  mlhl  gra- 


equal  conAdenee?  To  what  vicegerent  would 
the  nataoB  look  up  with  equal  respect?  All 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in 
thinking  that  his  position,  difficult  and  dan- 
gCFDUs  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  diiS- 
eult  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the 
Qtteen»  But  aU  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were 
det^eived;  and,  struige  to  say,  his  reign  was 
deoidedOy  more  prosperous  and  more  tranqidl 
after  the  deeease  of  Mary,  than  during  her 
life. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender 
and  beloTed  of  Ms  friends,  he  wiss  delivered 
from  tiie  most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies. 
Death  had  been  bui^  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  Lon- 
don. While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  ef 
Manr,  Beurdaleue  was  administering  the  last 
unctton  to  Lujeemburg.  The  great  French  gene- 
ral had  never  been  a  faroarite  at  the  French 
Court;  but  when  it  was  kttown  that  hie  feeble 
frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sink- 
ing under  a  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  his 
services  was,  fbr  the  first  time,  Mly  appreciated  t 
the  roysl  physicfians  were  sent  to  prescribe  fbr 
him :  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to 
pray  for  him ;  but  prayers  and  prescriptions 
were  vain.  <*  How  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  be,*'  ssid  Lewis,  '<  when  the  news  of  our 
loss  reaches  him."  He  Was  mistaken.  That 
news  found  William  unable  to  think  of  any  loss 
but  his  own.  II 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of 
Mary  the  King  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even 
to  the  addresses  of  ^e  two  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nsls  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered 
in  writing.  Such  business  ss  could  not  be  de- 
fbrred  wss  transacted  by  the  intervention  of 
Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  soi^ 
row.  During  some  weeks  the  important  snd 
confidential  correspondence  between  the  King 
and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  Wil« 
liam  forced  himself  to  resuoiie  that  correspond^ 
ence:  but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a 
heartbroken  man.  Even  his  marUal  srdour  had 
been  tamed  by  ndsery.  '*  I  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence," he  wrote,  "that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no 
longer  fit  for  military  command.  Tet  I  wiH  tpr 
to  do  my  duty;  and  I  hope  that  Ood  will 
strengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he  look 
forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of 
his  many  campaigns. f 

There  was  no  interrupti6n  of  parliamentary 
business.  While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with 
black  for  the  faneral  of  the  Queen,  the  Commons 
came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
attention,  which  produced  no  excitement,  which 
has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists. 


tlnfannm,  optima  de  ma  merltum."  8ee  aUo  tha  oratiooa 
of  Peter  Trancins  d  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwinlns 
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tad  of  whioh  the  history  can  bo  bnt  imperfectlT 
traood  in  the  ftrchiYee  of  Parliament,  bnt  which 
hM  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  ciTiUzation 
than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Barly  in  the  session  a  select  commi)btee  had  been 
appointed  to  aacertain  what  temporaiy  statntes 
were  aboat  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of 
those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue. 
The  report  was  made ;  and  all  the  reoommenda- 
tiona  contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with 
.  one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the  com- 
mittee advised  the  Hoose  to  renew  was  the  law 
.  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
^estion  was  put,  **  that  the  Hoase<4o  agree 
.with  the  committee  in  the  reeolntiott  that  the 
Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  of 
.printing  seditious,  treasonable  and  unlicensed 
Pan^>hlet8,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Ftesses,  be  continued.'*  The  Spei^er 
.pronounced  that  tho  Noes  had  it;  and  the  Ayes 
did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary 
Acts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oommittee, 
eoold  not  properly  be  suifered  to  expire,  was 
faroaght  in,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a 
short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important 
amendment  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list 
of  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act  which  placed 
the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The 
Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
muA,  demanded  a  oonferenoe,  and  appointed  a 
eommittee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager 
was  Edward  Clarice,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  re- 
presented Taunton,  the  stroni^old,  during  fifty 
troubled  years,  of  civil  and  reUgious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  the  Lower  House  not  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper  completely  vindi- 
oates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had 
come.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolu- 
tion they  were  making,  what  a  power  they  were 
ealling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  con- 
ciaaly,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  ab- 
surdities and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was 
akont  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will 
be  fbnnd  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the 
j(reat4|aestion  of  principle,  on  the  question  whe- 
•ther  the  liberty  of  unUoensed  printing  be,  on 
the  whole^  a  blessing  or  a  ourse  to  society,  not 
a  word  ie  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned, 
Bot  ae  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account 
ef  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs, 
the  oommeroial  restrictions,  the  domiciliary  vi- 
aite  whi?h  were  incidental  to  it.  It  is  pro- 
n^Miner!  r  lachievous  because  it  enables  the 
Cempany  if  fitatioliers  to  extort  money  from 
pubhahers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of 
the  government  to  search  houses  under  the 
Authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it  oon- 
£nes  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don; beoause  it  detains  valuable  packages  of 
iMoka  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are 
•uldewed.  The  Commons  complain  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  de- 
mand is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is 
asade  penal  in  an  ofllcer  of  the  Customs  to  open 


•  Sm  tiM  OommoBir  Jovraali  of  F«lirMV7 11,  April  1^ 
•tf  Iprfl  17,  and  tilt  Loid^  JourMta  at  April  8  imd  April 
1 8, 1M6.  TJnfortttiiately  there  le  a  htetoe  In  the  Conraooif 
JOvraal  of  the  12th  of  April  la  that  It  la  now  ImpoaalhU 


a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  Bow, 
it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know 
that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened 
itr  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did  what 
Milton's  Areopagitica  had  fatted  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest  They 
probably  expected  that  some  less  objectionable 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  would  soon 
be  sent  up  to  £em;  and  in  fhct  such  a  bill  was 
broui^t  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read  twice, 
and  refcrred  to  a  select  eommittee.  Bnt  the 
session  eloeed  before  the  committee  had  r»> 
ported;  and  Bnglish  literature  was  emancipated, 
and  emanoipateid  for  ever,  tnm  the  control  of 
the  government*  This  great  event  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and  LnttreU  did  not 
think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries.  Tk« 
Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioa- 
ing  in  his  despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Montidy  Mercuries.  The  publie 
attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  far  men 
exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjeots  was  the  death  of  the 
moht  aooomplished,  the  most  enlightened,  and, 
in  spite  of  great  fhults,  the  most  estimable  of 
the  statesmen  who  were  fonned  in  the  ooiropt 
and  lieentieus  Whitehall  of  the  Bestoratioo. 
About  a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of 
Mary,  a  ftineral  procession  of  afmost  ostenta- 
tious simplicity  passed  round  the  shrine  of  Bd- 
ward  the  Confosoor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
ft^m  her  coffin,  lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile, 
Marquees  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  longbeen  friends: 
and  Lord  Bland,  now  Halifrix's  only  eon,  had 
been  affianeed  to  the  Lady  Mary  Pinch,  Not- 
tingham's daughter.  The  day  of  the  nuptials 
was  fixed:  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Bur- 
ley  on  the  HiU,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father, 
which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraoee  in  tiie 
island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of 
beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos, 
and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  was  detahied  in  London  by  indispo- 
sition, which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 
On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  fonn. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  houra  to  lira 
He  reoeived  the  intimation  with  tranquil  finrti- 
tade.  It  was  propoaed  to  send  off  an  expiees  to 
summon  his  son  to  town.  Bat  Halilhx,  good 
natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  feh- 
oi^  ot  the  wedding  day.  He  gave  striet  orden 
that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepered 
himself  for  the  great  change  by  devotions  whiok 
astonished  those  who  had  calleid  him  an  athei< 
and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  waA 
of  a  Christian,  wldle  his  friends  and  Idndred, 
not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack 
poeeet  and  drawing  the  eurtain.t  His  legiti- 
mate male  posteri^  and  his  titles  soon  beoims 
extinct  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence  deeeended  to  his  daughter's  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Sari  of  Chesterfield. 
But  i%  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  some 
adventurers,  who,  without  advantagea  of  fortoas 
or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of 
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Halifiix.  Ho  left  &  natural  son,  Henry  Carey, 
-whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded  aadienoes  to 
the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and  spi- 
rited verses  stQl  Uts  in  the  memory  of  hundrods 
of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended 
that  Edmond  Kean,  who,  in  oar  own  time,  trans- 
formed himself  so  manrellously  into  Shyloek, 
lago  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged 
with  partiality  to  Halifax.  The  truth  is  that 
the  memory  of  Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  especial 
manner -to  the  protection  of  history.  For  what 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  states- 
men is  this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life, 
and  through  frequent  and  Yiolent  revolutions 
of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that 
▼lew  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which 
history  has  finally  Skdopted.  He  was  called  in- 
constant, because  the  relative  position  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was  perpe- 
tually varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be 
called  inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  pointers. 
To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  popuUee 
at  one  conjuncture  and  against  a  tyrannical  go- 
Temment  at  another;  to  have  been  the  fore- 
most defender  of  order  in  the  turbulent  Parliar 
ment  of  1680  and  the  foremost  defender  of  li- 
berty in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685 ;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Roman  Catholios  in 
the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  and  to  Exdusion- 
ists  in  the  days  of  the  Kye  House  Plot ;  to  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of 
Stafford  and  the  head  of  Russell:  this  was  a 
course  which  contemporaries,  heated  by  passion 
and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not 
unnaturally  call  ficlde,  but  which  deserves  a 
very  different  name  from  the  late  justice  of 
posterity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the 
memory  of  this  eminent  inan.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  he,  who  had  acted  so  great  a 
part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards 
stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Qer- 
mains.  Tile  fact  cannot  be  disputed :  yet  for 
him  there  are  excuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 
He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Rossell,  ^odol- 
phin  and  Shrewsbury,  betray  a  master  by  whom 
he  was  trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits  he  was 
loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitade  and  malice 
of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to.  take  shelter 
for  a  moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  soon  repented  of  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  that, 
though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  Koal  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work 
was  a  tract  in  which  he  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  remember  that  the  public  burdens, 
heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when 
compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of 
Rome.* 

About  a  fortnigbi  after  the  death  of  Halifaz» 
a  fate  far  more  cruel  than  death  befell  his  old 
riral  and  enemy,  the  Lord  President.  That  able, 
ambitioue  and  daring  statesman  was  again  hurled 
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down  from  power.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as 
it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity; 
and  he  bad,  by  availing  himself  with  rare  sUU 
of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position 
among  English  snbjecte.  The  second  ruin  was 
indeed  less  violent  than  the  first:  but  it  was 
ignominioQB  and  irretrieTable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the 
official  men  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the  publio 
mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself, 
soon^  or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion. 
But  the  gains  were  immediate:  the  day  of  re- 
tribution was  nnoertain;  and  the  plunderers  of 
the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as 
ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and 
long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mmtterings  of  the  coming  storm  did 
not  at  all  indicate  the  direction  whioh  it  would 
take,  or  the  fury  with  which  it  would  burst. 
An  infantry  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at 
Royston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people 
of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or  Bn^ 
bant  the  moderation  of  l£e  demand  would  hare 
been  thought  wonderfuL  But  to  English  shop- 
keepers uid  farmers  military  extortion  was 
happily  quite  new  and  quite  insupportable.  A 
petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  ao- 
cused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave 
offence  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  offend* 
ers  were  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The 
publio  money  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
Exchequer  for  their  pay  find  subsistence  had 
been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and 
by  his  agent.  It  was  not  strange  that  men  who 
had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right  But  it 
was  monstrous  that,  while  the  eitisen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier 
the  largest  military  stipend  known  in  Europe^ 
the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to 
plunder  the  oltisen.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons 
laid  before  William.  William,  who  had  been 
long  struggling  against  abuses  which  grievously 
impaired  the  effidency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to 
have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  pro- 
mised ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending 
colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  should 
receive  tiieir  due  regularly,  and  established  a 
military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  awl 
punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken  plae« 
at  Royston.! 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  sneh  * 
stato  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  track  one 
offender  without  discovering  ten  others.  In  tha 
eourse  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduet  of  tb# 
troops  at  Royston,  it  was  disoovered  tiiat  a  brftb* 
of  two  hunchrcd  guineas  had  been  received  by 
Henry  QtLj,  member  of  ParHameat  for  Heydoa 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treamuy.  Guy  was  in-. 
stantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs:  for  he  w«i 
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one  of  tlioae  tools  who  had  pasqedt  together 
with  the  buildings  and  fundtnre  of  the  piibllo 
offices,  from  James  to  William:  he  alfooted  the 
eharaoter  of  a  High  Churehman;  and  he  was 
Imown  to  be  oloeelj  eonnected  wiUi  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  lorj  partj»  and  espeoially  friih 
Trevor.* 

Another  name,  whidh  was  aflerwsards  bnt  too 
widely  oelebratad,  first  became  known  to  the 
public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  began 
Ufe  as  a  barber.  He  had  then  been  a  footman 
of  the  Poohess  of  CleTeland«  His  abilitias, 
eminently  vigoroiis  thongh  not  impiroTod  by 
.education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he 
was  now  entering  on  a  career  which  was  des- 
tined to  end,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair. 
He  hadfbecome  an  army  dothier.  He  was  vxr- 
amined  as  to  hie  dealings  with  the  colonels  of 
Togiments;  and,  as  he  obstinaitely  reftised  to 
pi^noe  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Quy 
sompaay  in  the  Tower,  f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  a  coounittee,  which  had  been  np- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition 
signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  ooadimen  of 
Lwidony  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
which  excited  uniTersal  disgust  and  indi|p[iatlflD. 
It  appeared  that  these  poor  hardworkuig  men 
had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  bosrd  under 
thm  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preoeding 
session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pil- 
laged and  inaulted,  not  only  by  the  eommis- 
sionerst  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and 
hj  another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  C<Mn- 
mens  addressed  the  King ;  and  the  King  turned 
ths  delinqueats  out  of  their  places.  { 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in 
power  and  rank  were  beginmng  to  be  uneasy. 
At  STcry  new  detection,  the  exeitement,  boUi 
within  and  wiliiout  the  walls  of  Parliament,  be- 
name  more  intense.  The'fHghtAil  preTalencs 
of  bribery^  eonmption  and  extortion  was  OTsry 
where  tlie  sulnect  of  oonrersation.  A  oontem* 
porary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the 
political  world  at  this  cdOnnctore  to  the  state  of 
a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  Just  been  disoo- 
Iforedf  and  in  whloh  the  tenible  words,  '<  Lord 
havo  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen  on  some 
doom, )  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  speedily  disd  away  and  been  forgotten, 
now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  thMi  into 
elan^evrs.  A  rumour  rose  and  spresd  thai  the 
funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the 
Jiingdom,  the  CUj  of  London  and  the  East  India 
Company,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the 
furpoaa  of  cornK>ting  great  men;  and  the 
names  of  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  men- 
lionsd.  . 

.  The  mention  ef  these  names  prodnoed  a  stir 
in  the  Whig  ranks^  Treior,  Seymour  and  Leeds 
were  all  three  Tories,  and  had,  in  dilBferent  ways, 
greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  three 
{•lies  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  aU  be 
driPren  aVenee  from. public  life  with  blasted 
charaoteia,  the  Whigs  would  be  completely  pr»- 
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doBiinai.1  both  In  the  Parliament  end  in  the 
Cabinet 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  eneh  an  op- 
portunity eecape  him.  At  White's,  no  doubt, 
among  those  laids  of  quality  who  were  his  pupib 
in  polities  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  hare 
laughed  heartily  at  the  Airy  with  which  the  na- 
tion had  on  a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  men 
ibr  doing  what  erery  body  had  always  done  aod 
was  always  trying  to  do.  But  if  people  wooM 
be  fools,  it  was  £e  business  of  a  politidan  to 
make  use  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of'politicd 
purity  was  not  so  fkmiliar  to  ^e  lips  of  Wbxr- 
ton  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry :  but  his  abilities 
were  so  versatUe,  and  his  impudence  so  coo- 
summate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  tbt 
world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourning  orer  the 
tonality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age.  While 
he,  animatea  by  Ihat  fieroe  party  spirit  which 
in  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  rice,  bnt 
which  in  him  was  almost  a  rirtue,  was  eagerij 
stirring  up  his -friends  to  demand  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  tiie  eril  reports  which  w«re 
in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  fbrwsrd.  It  chanced  thtt, 
while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discus- 
sion in  tiie  Commons,  the  postman  arriTed  with 
numerous  letters  directed  to  members ;  and  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  bu2s 
of  conTersation  which  drowned  ihe  voice  of  the 
orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper 
always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide, 
leetiured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregu- 
larity of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker 
to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  and  one  of  the  olFenders  was  provoked 
into  making  an  allusion  to  the  stories  which 
were  current  about  both  Seymour  and  the 
Speaker.  *<It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk 
while  a  bill  is  under  discussion :  but  it  is  muck 
worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  loll  passed 
If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of 
tormt  how  sererely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that 
oormption  wtiioh  is  eating  away  the  veiy  sub- 
stance of  our  institutions !"  That  was  enough : 
the  spark  had  fsllen :  the  train  was  ready:  the 
explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  s 
tumultuous  debate  in  which  the  cry  of  "tbe 
Towe/"  was  repeatedly  heard,  Whiarton  ma- 
naged to  carry  bis  point.  Before  the  House 
rose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  tbe 
books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East 
India  Company.  || 

Foley  was  plaoed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee. 
Within  a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker, 
Sir  John  Tretor,  had  in  tbe  preoeding  session 
receired  firom  the  City  a  thousand  gidneas  for 
ecxpediting  a  local  biU.  This  ctiscovery  gate 
great  satisfhction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  alirajs 
hated  Treror,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  manj 
of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  his 
sordid  rapadty  had  made  him  an  object  of  ge- 
neral aversion.  The  legitimate  emolument?  of 
his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
yeas:  but  it  was  believed  that  he  bad  made  at 
Ms't  tei][  thousand  a  year,  f    His  profligacy  and 
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insolence  nnited  Kad  been  too  mnch  eTon  for  liie 
angelic  temper  of  Tillotson.  It  wes  said  that 
the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard  to  mutter 
Aomething  about  a  knaTe  as  the  Speaker  passed 
bj  him.  *  Yet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of  this 
bad  man,  his  punishment  iras  fdily  proportioned 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee hed  been  read,  it  was  moTed  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the  question. 
There  was  a  loud  try  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the 
Noes ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was 
forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man 
of  spirit  would  have  given  up  the  ghost  with 
remorse  and  shame;  and  the  unutterable  igno- 
Eiiny  of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the 
callous  heart  and  braxen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
.  Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following 
day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on 
a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bed- 
room. Whajrten  soon  brought  down  a  royal 
message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  an- 
'  other  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefii  wished  to  place  Littleton  in 
the  chair:  but  they  were  unable  to  accompIiBh 
their  object  Foley  was  chosen,  presented  and 
approved.  Though  he  had  of  late  generally 
voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a 
Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the 
Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  know- 
ledge which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
preside  over  the  debates  with  dignity:  but  what, 
in  the  peculiar  ciroumstenees  in  which  the  House 
then  found  itself  plaoed,  wils  not  unnaturally 
considered  as  his  principal  recommendation,  was 
that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed, 
«nd  doubtless  sincerely  felt  On  the  day  after 
he  entered  on  his  functLons,  his  predecessor  was 
•zpeUed.f 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to 

^  his  baseness;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent 
on  the  first  inspection  of  the  aeeounts  of  the 
City.     The  accounts  of  the  Bast  In(fia  Company 

I  were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  sate  in  LeadenhaU  Street,  had 
examined  documents,  had  interrogated  directors 
and  clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most 
suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered,  tinder 
the  head  of  special  service.  The  expenditure 
on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1698,  exceeded 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  fiiat, 
aa  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  ^em  in 
general  terras  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of 
twenty-three  thouaaadf  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
>f  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  tiie  matter  of  the 
Oharter;.  and  the  Conrt  had,  without  oaUinff  on 
kinti  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  nim 
for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  tiiese  great 
turns  to  be  instantly  made  cut  It  appears  that 
a  few  mutinous  dilators  had  murmured  at  this 
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immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  detailed 
statement  Bat  the  only  answer  which  they  had 
been  able  to  extract  from  Codk  was  that  there 
were  some  great  persons  whom' !t  was  necessaiy 
to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
lighted  on  an  Agreement  by  which  the  Company 
had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  person  named  Col- 
ston Willi  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At 
the  first  glance,  tiiis  tronsaoticn  seemed  mer- 
ohantlike  and  ftdr.  But  it  was  soon  di8covere(t 
that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour. 
Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated  terms 
of  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and 
were  found  to  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must  be  a 
gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion 
of  all  who  understood  the  matter  was  that  the 
compact  was  merely  a  disguise  Intended  to  cover 
a  bribe.  .But  the  disguise  was  so  skUf^iUy  ma- 
naged tliat  the  country  gentlemen  were  per- 
plexed, and  that  the  lawyers  doubted  whether 
there  were  eueh  evidence  of  corruption  as  would 
be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Sey- 
mour escaped  without  even  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons,  t  But  the  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and 
in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
destroyed,  was  visibly  diminidied;  and,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  fa- 
vourite theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.) 

The  escape  of  Sevmour  oxily  inflamed  the  ar- 
dour of  Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confederates. 
They  were  determined  to  discover  what  had 
been  done  with  tihe  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  secret  service  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  ques- 
tioned in  his  place :  he  refused  to  answer :  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was  brought 
in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he 
should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office, 
should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the 
immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him, 
and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Crown.  Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties 
wotdd  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Com- 
mons were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed 
tlie  bill  without  a  single  division.  ||  Seymour, 
indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  un- 
abashed forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice : 
but  his  e^ontery  only  injured  the  cause  which 
he  defended.f  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Dake 
of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he 
declared,  on  his  fidth,  on  his  honour,  that  he 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure 
love  of  justice.  His  eloquence  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook, 
who,  from  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to 
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Distort  op  England. 


•abject  him  to  n  0p«cie8  of  torture  unknown  to 
the  mild  laws  of  England.  **  Instead  of  this 
cruel  bill,"  he  fi^d,  *'  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity ; 
and  I  will  tell  yen  all."  The  Lords  thought  his 
request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After 
some  commonioation  with  the  Commons,  it  was 
determined  that  a  joint  oonunittee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  secret  serrice  money  of  the 
Bast  India  Company  had  been  expended ;  and 
an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that^  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and 
full  discoTcry,  he  should  be  indemnified  for  the 
crimes  which  he  might  confess ;  and  thai,  tiU 
he  maie  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in 
the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in 
public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with  de- 
cency give.  In  private  those  who  were  con- 
scious of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  things  might  cbme  out  which  every 
good  Englishman  woiUd  wish  to  hide,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to 
Portland  for  His  M^esty's  use.  But  the  Pai^ 
liament  and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know 
the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  dieolo- 
Bure.* 

As  soon  as  the  AiU  of  Indemnity  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  joint  conmiittee,  consisting 
of  twelve  lords  and  twenty  four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  in- 
quiry with  unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had 
not  the  King  taken  any  part  of  the  seoret  ser- 
vice money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but  he  had  not, 
during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary 
present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former 
reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  re- 
jected. The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year 
ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his 
mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this 
immense  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they  persisted  in 
insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make 
him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.  Many  people 
wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought 
interested  and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  with- 
out scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  oouki 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to 
an  act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  af- 
fronts the  compliments  which  wete  paid  him  on 
this  occasion,  f  The  integrity  of  Nottingham 
could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  reftised. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully 
made  out  was  smalL  A  large  part  of  the  sum 
which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company's  trea- 
sury had  probably  been  embezsled  by  the  bro- 
kers whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  cor- 
ruption; and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it 
Was  not  easy  to  learn  ft'om  the  reluctant  wit- 
nesses who  were  brought  before  the  committee. 
One  glimpse  of  ligbft  however  was  caught:  it 


was  followed;  and  it  led  to  a  diseovery  of  tin 
highest  moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced  froa 
Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace,  and  from 
Firebraoe  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  vho 
waa  well  known  to  be  closely  oomiected  vitli 
the  High  Church  par^  and  e^>eeially  wiA 
Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  absconded: 
messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  be  vu 
caught^  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  sworn.  The  story  which  he  told  showed 
that  he  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  Iwdsg 
hU  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  H« 
owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe  Leedt, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  ftimished  with  fiTt 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  had  offered  thoie 
guineas  to  His  Graoe,  and  had,  by  His  Onet'i 
permission,  left  them  at  His  Orace's  honee  ii 
the  oare  of  a  Swiss  named  Robert,  who  was  Hit 
Grace's  confidential  man  of  business.  It  should 
seem  that  these  faots  admitted  of  only  one  in- 
terpretation. Bates  however  swore  thst  dx 
Duke  had- revised  to  accept  a  farthing.  "IHij 
then,"  it  was  asked,  *<  was  the  gold  left,  bj  fail 
consent,  at  his  house  and  in  the  bands  of  \Sa 
servant  T"  "  Because, "  answered  Bates,  "  I  mi 
bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  Hii 
Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Bobart  might  count  them  for  me;  and  Hii 
Grace  was  so  good  as  to  give  leave."  It  vu 
evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been  trae, 
the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  bera 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  cosfen 
that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  when  fa« 
had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last,— 
and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicions  eirevn- 
stances  in  the  case, — been  paid  back  by  Robart 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committN 
first  met  in  the  Exehequer  Chamber.  Who 
could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  been 
free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  gntneai 
would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cock  wai 
able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  hew  re- 
f^ded  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  yn» 
under  the  neoessity  of  speaking  out?]: 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates, 
Wharton  reported  to  the-  Commons  what  bad 
passed  in  the  Bxohequer  Chamber.  The  iscfig* 
nation  was  general  and  vehement  **  Yon  nov 
understand,"  said  Wharton,  "  why  obstruction 
have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every  slfp, 
why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  hf 
drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  has  been  vMj 
used  to  prevent  us  f^om.  going  into  an  inquiry 
which  has  brought  nothing  to  light  bet  vhtt 
is  to  His  Mi^es^'s  honour.  Can  we  think  it 
strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  beeo 
great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dex- 
terity, the  experience  of  him  who  was  secretly 
thwarting  us  t  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  rg- 
nally  to  the  worid  that  it  is  imposmble  for  anr 
criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  c«nn<^t 
track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  eaDmt 
reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  fltptioia  , 
instance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an 
offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indalfceoce. 
The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has 
to  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  Oae 
great  debt  we  generously  cancelled;  but  the 
manner  in  which  o\ir  generosity  has  been  re- 
quited forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long 
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mgo  impMtelied  for  reoeiTlng  money  from  Frttioe. 
How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be 
Tenal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear?  Our  best 
laid  enterprises  have  been  defeated.  Our  in- 
most counsels  hare  been  betrayed.  And  what 
wonder  is  it  T  Can  we  d6ubt  that,  together  with 
this  home  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  foreign 
trade  in  secrets  is  oarried  on  7  Can  we  doubt 
that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a 
good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy  t" 
Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours.* 

Leeds  had  many  Mends  and  dependents  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  but  they  could  say 
Uttle.  Wharton's  motion  was  carried  without  a 
diyision ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke. 
But,  b^ore  this  order  eonld  be  obeyed,  it  was 
announced  that  His  Qraee  was  at  the  door  and 
re)|ue8ted  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to 
the  Commons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguini^  the 
Lords.  He  denied  with  the  most  solemn  asse- 
Terations  that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  him- 
self. Bat  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  almost 
boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting 
money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  a  service  wiiich  any  man  in  power 
mig^t  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a 
friMid.  Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age 
made  a  most  absurd  and  pemieious  distinction 
between  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  presents  for  himself  and  a  minister  who 
'used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  his  de- 
pendents. The  former  was  corrupt:  the  latter 
was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to 
tell  with  great  complacency  a  story  about  him^ 
•elf,  which  would,  in  our  days,  drive  a  public 
man,  not  only  out  af  office,  but  out  of  the  so- 
eiety  of  gentlemen.  "When  I  was  Treasurer, 
in  King  Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise 
was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bidders. 
Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value, 
Informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  interest 
with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  done  his  best  for  them.  *  What  V  said  I : 
*  tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the 
flumr  «No  matter;'  said  Harry:  <tell  them 
all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  fiirm  will  think 
that  he  owes  it  to  me;'  The  gentlemen  came. 
I  said  to  every  one  ef  them  sepantely,  <Sir, 
you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savfle:'  <  Sir,  Mr. 
Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  end 
Harry  got  a  handsome  present;  and  I  wished 
lam  go<^  Inck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then. 
I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote, 
so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  political 
morality  in  that  generation,  when  it  was  whis- 
pered to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach  him  had 
befm  made  in  tiie  House  of  Commons.  He 
hastened  thither:  but,  before  he  arrived,  the 
question  had  been  put  and  carried.  Neverthe- 
less he  pressed  for  admittance;  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted. A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 
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He  Spoke,  but  with  lees  tact  and  judgment 
than  usual.  He  magnified  his  own  public  ser- 
vices. But  for  him,  he  said,  there  would  have 
been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him ;  a 
boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  mads  his 
hearers  unwilUng  to  allow  him  the  pruse  which 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  realty 
deserved.  As  to  the  charge  against  him  he  said 
little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent,  that  there 
had  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  Mm; 
that  he  would  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the 
facts  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  two 
constructions,' and  that  of  the  two  oonstruo^ 
tions  the  more  favourable  ought  in  candour  to 
be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  the 
House  to  reeonsider  the  vote  which  had  just 
been  passed,  or,  if  that  oould  not  be,  to  let  him 
have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  de- 
fence, and  did  not  attempt  to  resoind  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  carried  just  before  he 
was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following; 
went  up^to  the  Lords,  and  inform^  them  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke» 
A  committee  of  managem  was  appointed  le 
draw  up  the  articles  and  to  prepare  the  evi- 
dence, f 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn :  but  to  the 
chain  of  evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  want- 
ing. That  link  Bobart,  if  he  had  been  se- 
verely examined  and  confronted  witii  other  wit* 
nesses,  would  In  all  probability  have  been  forced 
to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Commons.  A  messenger  went  with  the  sum- 
mons to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not 
within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and 
that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not  tell. 
The  Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  to 
the  King,  requesting  him  tb  give  orders  that 
the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive 
arrested.  But  Bobart  was  already  in  Holland 
on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Commons  to  proceed.  They  vehement^ 
accused  Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  witness 
who  alone  could  furnish  legal  pr6of  of  that 
which  was  already  established  by  moral  proof. 
Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  im- 
peachment, gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  ixjured 
man.  **  My  Lords,"  he  said,  **  the  conduct  of 
the  Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  im- 
peach me  of  a  high  crime:  they  promise  to 
prove  it:  then  they  find  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  proving  it;  and  they  revile  me  for 
not  supplying  them  with  the  moans.  Surely 
they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like 
this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it.  If 
Robart's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indis- 
pensable, why  did  they  not  send  for  him  and 
hear  his  story  before  they  made  np  their  mmdsT 
They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance,  their 
own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is 
a  foreigner:  he  is  timid :  he  hears  thatia  trans- 
action in  which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
highly  criminiJ,  that  his  master  is  impeached, 
that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 
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torn  in  ooming.  He  natnraUy  takes  fright:  he 
escapes  to  his  own  eoontry;  and,  from  what  I 
know  of  him,  I  will  Tenture  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  long  before  he  tmsta  himself  again 
wlAin  reaoh  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But 
what  is  that  to  nie  t  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life 
vnder  the  stigma  of  in  accusation  like  this, 
merely  because  the  Tiolence  of  my  accusers  has 
soared  their  own  witness  oat  of  England!  I 
demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  moye  your  Lord- 
ships to  resoWe  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall 
Proceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  im- 
Veachment  shall  be  dismissed."  A  few  friendly 
Toices  cried  out  *'  Well  moyed."  But  the  Peers 
were  general^  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offenaiTe 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of 
those  whom  that  House  represented.  The 
BukjB's  motion  fell  to  the  ground;  and  a  few 
hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  nsTer  reriTed.  The 
evidence  which  would  warrant  a  formal  yerdict 
of  gpilty  was  not  forthcoming;  and  a  formal 
yerdict  of  guilty  iroi^d  hardly  have  answered 
^barton's  purpose  better  than  the  informal 
verdict  of  guilty  wlii<^  the  whole  aaUon  had 
already  pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The 
IVhigs  were*  dominant  Leeds  was  no  longer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister 
at  alL  William,  from  respect  probably  for  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately 
lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  pecuUax 
attachment,  avoided  every  thing  that  could 
look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  statespian  was 
Buffered  to  retain  duiinir  a  considerable  time 
the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on 
public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
Frivy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do 
iwell  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  busi- 
ness and  the  patronage  even  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed 
into  other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he  osten- 
sibly filled  was  considered  ip  political  circles  as 
really  vacant  f 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  him- 
self there,  during  some  mouths,  from  the  public 
eye.  When  the  Parliament  met  again,  however, 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat  Though  he  was 
well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by 
disease,  his  ambition  was  stiU  as  ardent  as  ever. 
With  indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time 
to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards  that 
diziy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and 
tram  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  debate :  but,  though  his  elo- 
quence and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him 
the  attenUon  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again, 
even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  ad- 
mitted to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction 
of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he 
•could  not  be  spared.  WilUam  was  about  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether^ 
lands;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he 
sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  go- 
Temmein  should  be  administered  during  his 
absence.  Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vice- 
gerent when  he  mas^  out  of  Bsgland :  but  she 
was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority 
-  to  seven  Lords  Justices,  Tenison,  Archbishop 
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of  Caaterbory,  SoofBrs,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Pembroke,  Kw^mr  of  the  Privy  gesi.  Be-  . 
voBshJure,  Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chanhsr- 
lain,  Shrewsbury,  Seeretazy  of  State,  and  6e* 
dolphin,  Fiztt  Commissioner  of  the  Tieasaiy. 
It  is  eaay  to  judge  from  this  Mat  of  names  wln^ 
way  the  balance  of  power  was  now  leamag. 
Qodolphin  alone  of  the  asven  was  «  Tory.  *  ^ 
Lord  President,  aiiU  seoond  in  rank,  and  alsw 
days  before  first  in  power,  of  the  grnt  lay  dig- 
nitaries of  the  realm,  was  passed  over;  and  the 
omiiwlon  was  nnivessaUy  regarded  as  an  official 
announcement  of  his  di^prace.^ 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the 
Prineess  of  Denmark  was  not  appointed  Regent 
The  reooneiliation,  which  had  been  began  wh9e 
Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  death  been,  in 
external  show  at  least,  eompleted.  This  wis 
one  of  those  oooasions  on  which  Sunderland  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  nseful.  He  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  mtnage  a  personal  negotaatioBy 
to  soften  resentment,  to  sooth  wowadjed  pride, 
to  seleot  ftmeng  all  the  objects  of  hnmaa  derire, 
the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely  to  aUnse 
the  mind  irith  irhick  he  waa  dealing.  On  this 
oooasioQ  hia  taak  waa  not  difficult  He  had 
two  exeeUeat  asaJstaiitB,  Mariboroni^  in  tke 
household  of  Aane^  and  Somen  in  tbe  cifciiiei 
of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  dearona  to  sopperi 
the  govenunent  as  he  had  onoe  been  to  subvert 
it  The  death  of  Maiy  had  ^rodvoed  a  com- 
plete change  in  all  his  sohemes.  There  was  one 
event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  the  most 
intense  longing,  the  aoeesBioa  of  the  Prinsees 
to  the  English  throne.  It  waa  certain  that,  on 
the  day  on  which  she  began  to  rmgn,  he  would 
be  in  her  Court  aU  th^t  Buckingham  had  beca 
in  the  Court  of  James  the  First  Marlborangli 
too  must  have  been  eonseiovs  of  powera  of  a 
very  4ifferent  order  from  tiu)8e  which  Bucking- 
ham hud  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not 
inferior  to  that  of  RioheUeu,  of  a  genins  for  war 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
graced General,  in  obsourity  and  inaction,  an- 
ticipated the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her 
mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely 
flattered  and  courted  by  Csssar  on  one  side  and 
by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the  other,  and  -whm 
every  year  would  add  another  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  thsit  had 
ever  been  aecumulated  by  a^y  English  sulysct 
All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen. 
But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mrs. 
Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  xK>t  very  pro* 
bable.  Mary's  life  wss  a  much  better  life  than 
his,  and  quite  as  good  s  life  as  her  aistar's. 
That  William  weald  have  issue  seemed  unlikely. 
But  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  weald 
soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  agmn,  and 
might  Isave  children  who  would  saoeeed  her. 
In  these  circumstances  Marlboroi:vh  might  well 
think  that  he  had  vei^  little  interest  in  musan* 
taining  that  settlement  of  the  Crown  whieh  had 
been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothii^  was  so 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  oivil 
war,  another  revolution,  another  abdiciation, 
another  vsca^ioy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  the 
nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  recon- 
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piled  to  James,  and  distraotad  batwaen  liatrad 
of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  pre* 
fer  both  to  the  Dutch  Kiag*  and  to  the  Popish 
King  one  who  was  at  onoe  a  native  of  our  country 
and  a  member  of  our  Churoh.  That  this  was 
the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough's  dark 
and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
firmly  belieTod  by  some  of  the  most  sealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
It  is  certain  that  during  seyeoral  years  he  had 
spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the  army  and  the 
nation  against  the  goyemment.  But  all  was 
now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of 
Bights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  William.  The, death  of  William 
could  not  be  far  distant  Indeed  aU  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was 
still  aUye;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were 
added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  probability 
seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be 
in  his  graye.  Marlborough  saw  that  it  would 
now  be  madness  to  throw  eyery  thing  into  dis- 
order and  to  put  every  thing  to  hasard.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  BM>unt  it 
except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best 
to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  pro- 
bable  that  she  would  soon  be  oaUed  to  fiU  it  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the 
Churohills  to  write  to  the  King  a  submissive 
and  affectionate  letter  of  condolence.  The  ]Ong, 
who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a 
commerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who 
was  stUl  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  grief,  showed 
Uttle  disposition  to  meet  her  advances.  But 
Somers,  who  felt  that  e very « thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
royal  closet.  William  was  sitting  there,  so 
deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that  he  (Sd  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the 
room.  The  liord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful 
pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all 
that  cauuotts  delicacy  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to 
touch  the  sore  places  of  the  mind  withoat  hurt- 
ing them,  implored  His  Mojes^  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Princess.  * '  Bo  what  you  will, "  said 
Willi&m ;  '*  I  can  think  of  no  business."  Thus 
authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded 
1^  treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was 
sraciously  received;  she  was  lodged  in  Saint 
James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again 
placed  at  her  door;  and  the  Gaieties  again, 
after  a  long  interval,  announced  that  foreign 
ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  her.f  The  ChurohiUa  were  again 
permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But 
William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the 
peace  which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress. 
Marlborough  remained  excluded  from  miUtary 
and  political  employment ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss 
the  royal  hand.{  The  feeling  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anpe 
▼as  not  appointed  Eegent  The  Begency  of 
Amie  would  have  been  the  Regency  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom 
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it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust  with  any 
office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom.  ' 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vin- 
dictive nature  he  might  have  been  provoke^ 
into  raising  another  quarr^  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, were  under  strict  regulation.  He  waa. 
destitute  aliko  of  th«  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
of  the  sentiment  6f  revenge.  He  had  conspired 
against  the  government  while  it  was  loading 
htm  with  favours.  He  now  supported  it,  though 
it  requited  his  support  with  contumely.  He 
perfectly  understood  his  own  interest :  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper:  he  endured 
decorously  the  hardships  of  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him 
tot  a  frw  years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed 
cease  'to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains:  but  the  correspondence  gradually 
became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his 
part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions 
and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed.  aU  Marlbo- 
rough's views  had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer 
and  more  pertinacious  poUtioians  witii  wild 
hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  fol* 
lowed  the  execution  of  Qrandval,  no  serious 
design  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of 
William.  Some  hotheaded  malecontente  had 
indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murder- 
ing him;  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his 
wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James 
did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  Mm  Justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypoorite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any 
scruple  about  removing  his 'enemies  by  thoso 
means  which  he  had  Justly  thought  base  and 
wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against 
himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his 
mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of 
casuists  willing  and  competent  to  sooth  his  con- 
science with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted 
the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington 
and  £v<erard  Digby.  To  question  the  lawful- 
ness of  assassination,  in  cases  where  assassina- 
tion might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Zuarei,  of 
Molina  and  Mariana:  nay,  it  was  to  rebel 
against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pope  had 
walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardi- 
nals, had  proclaimed  a  Jubilee,  had  ordered  the 
guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of 
the  perfidious  butchery  in  which  Coligni  had 
perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allocu- 
tion hymned  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France  in  rapturous  language  borrowed  from 
the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had  ex- 
tolled the  murderer  above  Phinehas  and  Judith.  { 
William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Qermains  as  a 
monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry 
the  Third  were  saints.  Nevertheless  James, 
during  some  yean,  reftised  to  sanction  any 
attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come 
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doim  to  nB,  u  he  wrote  tfaem  with  his  own 
hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  aesaeei- 
nation  was  a  sin  which  ought  to  he  held  in  hor- 
ror by  a  ChriBtian,  or  a  villany  nnwortliy  of  a 
gentleman :  he  merely  said  that  the  difBculties 
were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  push  his 
friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  seoond  them  effectually.*  In 
truth,  while  Mary  liyed,  it  might  well  bo  doubted 
whether  the  murder  of  her  husband  would 
really  be  a  service  to  the  Jaoobito  cause.  By 
his  death  the  goTomment  would  lose  indeed  the 
strength  derived  from  his  eminent  personal 
qualities,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
lieved from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopu- 
larity. His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve 
on  his  widow ;  and  the  nation  would  probably 
rally  round  her  with  enthusiasm.'  If  her  politi- 
cal abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  hcMl  not 
his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion, his  partiality  for  evei^  thing  Dutoh  and 
for  every  thing  Calvinistio.  Many,  who  had 
thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
would  be  of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was 
absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  administration  would  continue  to 
work  without  that  intorruption  which  ordinarily 
followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would 
be  no  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  suspen- 
sion of  the  customs  and  excise:  commissions 
would  retain  their  force ;  and  all  that  James 
would  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing. 
If  a  dagger  or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the 
heart  of  William,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  ex- 
pire with  him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  might 
seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a 
restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the 
grave  when  restless  and  unprincipled  men  began 
to  plot  in  earnest  against  the  Ufe  of  William. 
Foremost  among  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage 
and  in  energy  was  Robert  Chamock.  He  had 
been  liberally  edueatod,  and  had,  in  the  lato 
reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
foi4.  Alone  in  that  great  society  he  had  be- 
trayed the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be 
the  tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly 
apostatised  froDi  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Revolu- 
tion came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet  cloister  and 
the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  htaik  of  the  Cher- 
well,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and 
agitated  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  re- 
passed on  secret  errands  between  England  and 
-  France,  changod  his  lodgings  in  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  dif- 
ferent names.  His  services  had  been  requited 
with  a  captain's  commission  signed  by  the 
banished  King. 


With  Chamock  was  closely  connected  George 
Porter,  an  adventurer  who  called  himself  a  B^ 
man  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in 
truth  destitute  of  aU  religious  and  of  all  poli- 
tieal  principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he 
drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told  cxtravaguit 
lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed 
that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible 
kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the 
means*  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by 
cheating  and  marauding ;  that  he  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  clippers;  that  he  sometimes  got  oa 
horseback  late  in  the  evening,  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that  when  he  returned  from  these 
mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing  business 
on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finchley  Common,  f 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum 
Goodman,  a  knave  more  abandoned,  if  possible, 
than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  had 
been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been 
loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her 
by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two  of 
her  childrra.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  ad- 
ministered, Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only 
for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  minotis  fine.  He  had  since 
distinguished  hipaself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers 
of  bank  notes.  { 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred 
to  the  law,  who  had  been  conspicuous  among 
the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  character 
than  most  of  his  accomplices;  but  in  one  respect 
he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them,  for  he 
had,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which 
he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  Prince  against  whose  life  he  now 
conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  cowardly  in- 
sult which  he  had  offered  to  the  deceased  Queen. 
Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted, 
was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  re- 
coiled from  the  thought  of  assassination,  tnd 
showed  BO  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  is 
sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their 
secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wished 
them  success. 

Jt  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  fee1iD|; 
restrained  the  conspirators  from  calling  their 
design  by  the  proper  name.  Even  in  their  pri- 
vate eonsultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  cf 
killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to 
seiie  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If 
there  were  any  reslstence,  they  might  be  forced 
to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  could 
be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might 
do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  as»i»- 
sination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  conunnnieated 
to  James,  and  Ids  sanction  was  earnestly  re- 
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quested.  Bat  week  followed  week,  and  no 
Answer  arriTed  Arom  him.  He  doubtless  re- 
mained silent  in  the  hope  that  his  adherents 
would,  after  a  short  delaj,  yenture  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus 
have  the  adrantage  without  the  scandal  of  their 
•rime.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  ha^e  so  under- 
stood him.  He  had  not,  they  said,  authorised 
the  attempt:  but  he  had  not  prohibited  it;  and, 
apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence 
of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They 
therefore  determined  to  strike :  but  before  they 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  Wil- 
liam set  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the  plot  against 
his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  lIb  re- 
turn. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King 
left  Kensington  for  Qravesend,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  embark  for  the  Continent  Three  days 
before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
had,  after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met 
igain  at  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  who  had  in 
the  preceding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and 
held  the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Blarquess 
of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  a  man 
grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent, 
humane,  blameless  in  prirate  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who 
had  been  long  and  deeply  ooncemed  in  the  poli- 
tics of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was 
indeed  well  known  that  the  Estates  were  gene- 
rally inclined  to  support  the  goTcmment.  But 
it  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one  sub- 
ject which  would  require  the  most  dexterous 
and  delicate  management.  The  cry  of  the 
blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in 
Olencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports, 
which  had  at  "first  been  contemptuously  derided 
as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be  generally 
thought  deserring  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any 
thing  that  came  forth  from  the  secret  presses 
of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honour  of 
Oie  goTcmment,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much 
shocked  by  what  she  heard.  William  had,  at 
her  request,  empowered  the  Buke  of  Hamilton 
and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  inreeti- 
gate  the  whole  .matter.  But  the  Dake  died :  his 
oolleagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty ;  and  the  King,  who  knew  little  and  cared 
little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  goTornment  would 
have  done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  antici- 
pating the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible 
story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  pertinaciously, 
confidently,  and  with  so  many  oircamstanoes  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all 
Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently 
patriotic  was  galled  by  tiie  taunts  of  southern 
pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was  on 
tfie  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no 
humanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress  eyen 
tor  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  ex- 
treme parties,  which  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  im- 
pelled by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for  inquiry. 
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The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would 
bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might 
be  set  off  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by 
the  Whigs  to  Claverhouse  and  Mackenzie.  The 
zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  of 
Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They 
knew  that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred 
in  the  political  revolution  which  hod  freed  them 
from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which 
was,  in  their  view,  even  more  important  They 
knew  that  church  government  was  witii  him 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  orState,  he  preferred  tlie  episcopal 
to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  with- 
out uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an 
enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly  attending  the 
royal  steps  and  constantly  breathing  eounsel  inf 
the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient 
for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of  what 
was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  revela- 
tions fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minis- 
ter whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  eoiild  that 
minister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who 
held  ofiEice  under  the  Crown.  His  genius  and' 
influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  lesS' 
suceessfkil  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fel- 
low secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Soot* 
tish  Parliament,  Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of 
all  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and  of  all  sects. 
William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Continent,  learned  that^  on  this  subject,  the 
Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best' 
thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  au- 
thorising Tweedale  and  several  other  privy 
councillors  to  examine  -fully  into  the  mattoc* 
about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly 
excited  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington, 
was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  Uiere 
sealed  with  the  Great  Sml  of  the  Realm. 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  timcf  The 
Parliament  had  scarcely  entered  on  business 
when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 
Tweedale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  that 
His  Majesty's  goodness  had  prevented  their  de- 
sires, that  a  Commission  of  Precognition  had, 
a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the  forms,  and- 
that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that 
instrument  would  hold  their  first  meeting  before 
night,  t  The  Parliament  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance  of  his  pa-- 
ternal  care:  but  some  of  those  who  joined  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  ap- 
prehension that  the  second  investigation  might 
end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigatioa 
had  ended.  The  honour  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the' 
result  of  the  inquest  might  be  kncwn  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Tweedale  gave  assnrancee- 
which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.} 


t  The  GonunlMion  will  bo  Ibond  In  the  Mtnatos  of  tfas 
Parliament 
t  Aet  Pari.  Seot,  Muj  91,  ISM;  Loodcm  Gaiette,  tfoj  flOk 
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But,  when  three  weeks  bed  pftBsed  away,  loanj 
■leinbers  became  mutlnoas  and  euspicious.  Oix 
the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved  that  the 
Commiasioners  should  be  ordered  to  report 
The  motion  was  not  carried :  but  it  was  renewed 
day  after  day.  In  three  suocesaive  sittings 
Tweedale  was  able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of 
U&e  assembly.  But,  when  he  at  length  an> 
Bounced  that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Sstates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  King, 
there  was  a  yiolont  outcry.  The  public  curi- 
osity was  intense:  for  the  examination  had 
been  conducted  with  closed  doors;  and  both 
Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands. 
Weeks  mast  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  be 
taken;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much 
longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  were  signs 
which  connnced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report 
iras  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
framed  it,  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  dear, 
passionless,  and  austerely  just  No  source  firom 
which  yaluable  information  was  likely  to  be  de- 
rived had  been  neglected,  Qlengarry  and  K^h 
poch,  though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  go- 
Tenunent»  had  been  permitted  to  conduet  the 
oaae  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen. 
Several  of  the  MaodonaJda  who  had  escaped 
from  the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined, 
mad  among  them  ^e  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  mili- 
taiy  men  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  had 
been  snbjeoted  to  a  strict  bat  not  unfair  sprutiny. 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  Commissioners 
oame,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid 
inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of 
Glenooe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of 
this  barbarous  murder  the  letters  of  the  Master 
«f  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
erime  was  not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off 
quite  clear.  In  the  coarse  of  the  investigation 
it  was  Incidentally  discovered  that  he  had,  while 
distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the 
Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest 
leal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them 
to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the  usurper, 
but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  ifavour- 
able  opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightlal 
j^ng.  Breadalbsoe's  defence  was  that  he  was 
•  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined, 
%nd  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only 
in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite 
plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man's 
knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow 
the  Italian  elsssifioatioo,  single  treasons,  and 
which  double  trea«ons.  On  this  occasion  the 
Parliament  supposed  him  to  have  been  gailty 
only  of  a  single  treason,  and  tent  him  to  the 
Castle  of  Bdinborgb.  The  government,  on  full 
OQiUiideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that 
he  had  been  gailty  of  a  doable  treason,  and  let 
him  oat  again,  f 

The  Beport  of  the  C^mmissJMin  was  taken  into 
Immediate  consideraticn  by  the  Estates.     They 


•  Act.  Pari.  Soot,  Jane  It  18, 9(»,X0M;  Lottdoa  G«wttB, 
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resolved,  without  one  dissentieBt  voice,  iliat  the 
order  signed  by  William  did  not  authorise  the 
slaughter  of  Glenooe.  They  next  resolved,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the 
slaughter  was  a  murder.  |  They  proceeded  to 
pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  was 
finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King, 
How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to 
the  Msfiter  of  Stair  should  be  fituned  was  a 
question  about  which  there  was  much  debate. 
Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read : 
and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote. 
It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobitea  and  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  goo<l 
cause,  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  m^ority, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  acqniesced  in  words  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  hig 
office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him  such 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his 
estate.  They  censored  him,  but  censured  him  in 
terms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immode* 
rate  seal  against  the  unfortunate  clan,  and  his 
warm  dii'^otions  about  performing  the  execution 
by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro- 
nouaoed  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
massacre :  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they 
declared  that,  in  oonsideration  of  his  absence 
and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal 
wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  saoh  a  maimer  sa 
might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government 

The  indulgenoe  which  was  shown  to  the  prin- 
cipal offender  was  net  extended  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Hamilton,  who  had  fled  and  had  been 
vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Ooss 
to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  dear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men. 
Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lind- 
en, Ensign  Lundie,  and  Seijcant  Barbour,  were 
BtUl  more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers; 
and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly, 
on  this  occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  and 
lenient  in  the  wroi^  plaoe«  The  cruelty  and 
baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  excite, 
evetL  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yearsi  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reasMi 
calmly,  Tet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look 
at  the  canduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  im- 
partiality wiU  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwealth, have  been  treated  as  assewsiTm. 
They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been 
positively  directed  by  their  commanding  offioer 
to  slay.  That  subordination  without  wliich  an 
army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  an 
end,  if  every  soldiar  were  to  be  held  answers- 
ble  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience 
to  which  he  palls  his  trigger.  The  case  of 
Glenooe  was,  doubtleei^  an  extreme  case :  but  it 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from 
casea  which,  in  war,  sjre  of  ordinary  oecurrencc. 
Very  teirible  military  exeoutions  are  sometimes 
indispeneable.  Humanity  itself  may  require 
thevn.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be 
an  emmrgenoy  iuoh  a«  makes  severity  the  truest 
mercy  T  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  aecesaaiy  to  lay  a  thriving  towninashss, 


t  Bornat,  iL  167 ;  Act  F^  tL,  June  10^  lOM. 
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to  dMimate  %  large  body  of  i&«tlne«r8y  to  shoot 
ft  irhole  gang  of  banditti  T  Is  the  respoiwibiUtjr 
idth  the  commanding  offioer,  o^  with  the  rank 
and  Hie  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present 
and  fire  T  And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer, 
and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible 
to  ftnd  any  reason  for  pronooncing  the  oaee  of 
Oleneoe  an  exception  to  that  rale?  It  is  re- 
markable that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament proposed  that  any  of  the  private  men 
of  Argyle's  regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for 
murder.  Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to 
erery  body  below  the  rank  of  Seijeant.  Tet  on 
what  principle?  Sutely,  if  military  obedience 
was  not  a  nalid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a 
Macdonald  on  that  horrlMe  night  was  a  mur- 
derer. And,  if  military  obedience  wns  a  valid 
plea  fbr  the  mnaketeer  who  acted  by  order  of 
8ei^ant  Barbour,  why  not  ibr  Barbour  who 
acted  by  order  of  Olenlyon?  And  why  not  for 
Glenlyon  who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton  T  It 
oaa  scarcely  be  maintained  that  more  deference 
is  due  from  a  private  to  a  noncommismoned  of- 
Hccr  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  his 
captain,  er  from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glen- 
lyon  were  of  so  peculicr  a  nature  that,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of '^virtue,  he  would  hare 
thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved 
the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Would  have  incurred  tiie  heaviest 
penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could  inflict, 
rather  than  hate  perlbmed  the  part  assigned 
to  him;  and  this  is  pfnrfrotly  true;  but  the 
question  is  not  whether  he  acted  like  m  vir- 
tuous man,  but  whether  he  did  that  for  which 
be  could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to 
the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security  of 
ttatiotts,  be  hanged  as  a  murd«rer.  In  this 
ease,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moiul  dutyj 
^t  it  does  not  follow  that  obedieuce  was  a 
legal  crime. 

It  sciems  therefore  itiat  iibe  guilt  of  Olenlyoii 
and  his  fellows  was  not  withhi  the  scope  of  the 
peniX  law.  The  only  punishmcot  which  could 
properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was  that  whioh 
made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  W»s  greatsi*  than  he 
oould  bear;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  ftuse  of  the 
earth,  and  to  cany  wherever  they  went  a  mark 
item  which  «ven  bad  M«i  should  tarn  away  sick 
iHtii  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  tht  Mister  of  Stah*. "  He 
had  bMQ  solemnly  pron<Amced,  bcth  by  the 
Cemndssion  of  Precognitiea  and  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  in  ftiH  Parliament,  to  be  the  ori- 
gteal  author  of  the  massacre.  IHiat  it  was  not 
Advisable  to  make  etaanples  of  Ms  tooto  wa»  the 
ittrongest  reason  f&t  taaking  an  eanmple  of  Urn. 
Srery  argument  which  caa  be  u^ged  against 
iwiddiing  the  soldier  irho  staontes  the  unjust 
mad  inhuman  orders  of  Ms  mqierlor  is  an  arg»- 
meut  §09  puttlsMjog  witft  the  utmost  rigour  of 
Cte  law  the  irapevlof  who  g&f et  unjust  and  in- 
human orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  respcft- 
«l%llity  below,  theru  lO&ovM  be  dombia  respon- 
dMfity  abote.  What  the  Pctfiameat  of  l^sot- 
teid  ought  with  one  vuiie  to  hate  demanded 
-wap,  not  that  a  poor  iBItefate  seijeant,  who 
was  hardly  more  aocountabla  than  his  own  hal- 
bart  for  tiie  Moody  work  which  he  bad  done, 
tiioiOd  be  hanged  im  Ike  Orass^^aarkat,  bat 
mat  the  Mul  mufdavtr,  tho  most  poUtIc,  the 


most  eloquent,  the  most  powerftd,  of  Scottish 
statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
and  should,  if  found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a 
felon.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could 
expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhappily  the  Estates, 
by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender, 
and,,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  hum- 
ble agents  should  be  treated  with  a  severity  be- 
yond the  law,  made  the  stain  which  tike  massa- 
cre had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  broader 
an(f  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great 
bre«w3h  of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable 
that,  till  he  received  the  report  of  his  Commis- 
sioners, he  had  been  very  imperfoctiy  informed 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and,  if  he 
did  read  them,  he  would  have  found  in  them 
such  a  quanti^  of  absurd  and  rancorous  invee- 
tive  against  hLnself  that  he  would  have  been 
very  little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputation 
wMch  they  might  throw  on  Ms  servants.  Be 
would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract, 
of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having 
poisoned  Jeff!reys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  hav- 
ing contrived  to  have  Tafanash  taken  off  at  Brest 
He  would  hate  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland, 
he  once  ordered  ifty  of  Ms  wounded  EngHsli 
soldiers  to  be  burned  alite.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  afleotien  which  he  felt  from 
his  boyhood  to  Ms  death  for  three  or  four  of  the 
bravest  and  most  trusty  friends  that  ever 
prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess  was  made 
a  ground  for  imputiug  to  Mm  abominations  as 
foul  as  those  wMch  are  buried  under  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  mi^t  therefore 
naturally  be  slow  to  believe  ftightfrd  imputa- 
tions thruwn  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be 
habitual  liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he 
valued  Mghly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had, 
cm  some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he 
eoriAd  not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents 
truBBmitted  to  hkn  from  Edinburgh  by  Twee^ 
dale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  gMtt 
of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  vi«it  that  guilt  with 
exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
Sorereign  who  had  swcni,  with  Ms  hand  lifted 
up  towards  heaven,  ttet  he  would,  in  his  kin|p- 
dom  of  Scotland,  repress,  in  all  estates  and  de^ 
grass,  all  oppression,  amd  would  do  jusUoe,  with- 
out acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for 
mercy  from  tbie  Father  of  all  mercies.  William 
contented  hitiftself  with  dismissing  the  Master 
from  office.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fhult  amount- 
ing to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  d«- 
Iteoe,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  King,  sAaitted  by  tnding  how  many 

S arsons  had  home  a  part  in  the  slaughter  of 
leuDOe,  thought  it  better  to  grant  a  general 
•oanesty  thsoi  ts  punish  one  massacre  by  tat- 
ether.  But  tiris  Representation  is  the  very  re- 
terse  of  the  tmth«  Numerous  Mstruments  had 
doubtless  been  employed  in  the  work  of  death; 
but  they  had  all  received  their  Impulse,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  a  siugte  mind.  High  above 
the  crowd  ef  offrtidete  towered  one  offtader,  pre- 
eminent ID  parts,  knowledge,  nuik  and  power. 
In  return  frv  many  tiotims  immolated  by  trea- 
chery, only  cue  victim  was  demanded  hy  justicv; 
and  it  must  evef  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on 
the  fkme  of  WiUiam  that  the  demand  was  re- 
fused. 
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On  the  sevenieenUi  of  Jtily  the  seasion  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  closed.  The  £etate8  had 
liberally  voted  such  a  enpplj  as  the  poor  coun- 
try which  they  represented  could  afford.  They 
had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by 
the  notion  that  they  had  fouiKl  out  a  way  of 
speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their 
attention  had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry 
into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious 
commercial  projects  Kii  which  the  nature  will  be 
explained  and  the  fate  r^ted  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior 
who  had  been  Tictorious  at  Fleurus,  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left  his  equal  be- 
hind him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals 
well  qualified  for  high  commands  Already  Gati- 
nat  and  Boufilers  had  given  proofs  of  skiU,  of 
resolution  and  Kii  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers 
would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxem- 
burg and  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William:  but 
their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself;  pre- 
ferred to  both  the  Ihike  of  Villeroy.  The  new 
general  had  been  Lewis's  playmate  when  they 
were  both  children,  had  then  become  a  favour- 
ite, and  had  never  oeased  to  be  so.  Li  those 
superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristo- 
cracy was  then  renowned  throu^out  Europe, 
Villeroy  was  pre-eminent  among  the  French 
aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  counte- 
nance handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  some- 
what haughtily  polite,  his  drees,  his  fturniture, 
his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man 
told  a  stoiy  with  more  vivacity:  no  man  sate 
his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party:  no  man 
made  love  with  more  success:  no  man  staked 
and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  un- 
concern: no  man  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  adventures,  the  attSAhments,  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily  fiUed  the 
halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters 
•speeiaUy  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied 
during  many  yews,  and  of  which  he  knew  all 
the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character  of  the 
King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen 
in  every  thing  but  name.  Bat  there  ended 
Villeroy's  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly 
ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  the 
Council  Board  he  never  opened  his  mouth  with- 
out exposing  himself.  For  war  he  had  not  a 
dngle  qualification  except  that  personal  oourage 
which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  daes 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  eveiy  great 
crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he 
was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk 
in  digection.  Just  before  he  took  a  momentous 
step  his  self-confidence  was  boundless :  he  would 
listen  to  no  suggestion:  he  would  not  admit 
into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure  was  possi- 
ble^ On  the  first  check  h»  gave  up  every  thing 
fur  tost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran 
up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis  hew- 
ever  loved  him;  uid  he,  fo  do  him  justice, 
loved  Lewis.  The  kindness  of  the  master  was 
proof  against  all  the  disasters  which  were 
brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the  rashness  and 
weakness  of  the  servant;  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  servant  was  honourably,  thou^  not  judi- 
^onsly,  manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion 
after  the  death  <tf  the  master.* 


*  T1i«r«  te  BQ  esoiihnt  portrtit  «f  TUliroy  ta  fidnt 


Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  directioa 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  con- 
fided. The  Duke  of  Maine  was  sent  to  leam 
the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine, 
the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the  Ducheea  of 
Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved 
by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a 
foster  mother.  Grave  men  were  soandaliaed  by 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  £ij% 
while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhi- 
bited his  partiality  for  this  offspring  of  a  double 
adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  waa  donhtlen 
due  from  a  parent  to  a  child :  but  decency  via 
also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In 
epUe  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had  been 
publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth  and 
dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  bj 
an  extraordinary  aot  of  royal  power,  above 
Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to  a 
Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  tiie  Artillery  of  the  Realm. 
With  abilities  and  oourage  he  might  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect 
was  snudl;  his  nerves  were  weak;  and  the 
women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had 
effectually  assisted  nature.  He  was  orthodox 
in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  inainuatutg  in 
address,  a  hypocrite,  a  misohiefmaker  and  a 
coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders 
would,  during  this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of 
war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great  army  was  col- 
lected. Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lyi 
to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters near  Toumi^.  Boufflers*  with  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  guarded  the  bonks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutek 
droops,  who  were  under  WilUaci's  immediate 
command,  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  amaller 
army,  consisting  cfaiafly  of  Bcmndenbuighers, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Barly  in  June  military  operatioiis  eonmenoed 
The  first  movemento  of  William  were  mere  feints 
inten^d  to  prevent  the  French  generals  from 
suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He  had  set  hii 
heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namnr 
had  been  the  most  medafying  of  all  the  disas- 
ters of  a  disastrous  war.  The  Importance  of 
Namur  in  a  miMtaty  pou&t  of  view  had  alwayi 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than  ever 
daring  the  three  years  which  had  elapeed  sinee 
the  last  siege.  New  woiks,  the  masterpieoei 
of  Vauban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  deftnees 
which  had  been  censtmcted  with  the  utmost 
skUl  of  Oohom.  go  ably  had  the  two  iUus- 
trious  engineers  vied  witii  eacdi  other  and  ee* 
opiated  with  nature,  that  the  fortress  was  ee- 
teemed  the  strongest  in  Bun^M.  Over  one  gate 
had  been  plaeed  a  Yannting  inscription  whieh 
defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  priie  from  the 
grasp  of  France. 

Williaoi  kept  his  own  oonasel  so  well  that  not 
a  hint  of  his  intention  got  abroad.  SomethongM 
that  Dunkhrk,  some  that  Tpres  was  his  olQeet 
The  marehea  tad  skirmishes  by  which  he  dis- 
guised his  design  w«re  compared  by  Saint  Simen 
to  the  moves  of  a  dtilftil  chess  play  w.  Feo- 
quierss,  wnch  more  deeply  visaed  in  militaiy 
•deime  than  Saint  Shnen,  ivfonu  us  that  fa»e 
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of  tb«8e  moTes  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  n&felj  played  against 
Luxemburg;  and  thUiH  probably  ti;ue:  but 
Luxemburg  was  gone;  and  what  Luxemburg 
had  been  to  William,  William  was  now  to  Yil- 
leroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  tiie  Ja- 
eobites  at  home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence, 
to  prosecute  their  design  against  his  person, 
oontented  themselyes  with  plotting  against  his 
gOTerumont-  They  were  somewhat  less  closely 
watched  than  during  the  preceding  year:  for 
the  eyent  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had  dis- 
•ouragod  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents.  Trench- 
ard,  whose  yigilance  and  seyerity  had  made 
him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no 
more,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of  State, 
by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  ciyilian  and 
an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opi- 
nions, and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*  The 
malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of 
the  administration.  William  had  scarcely  sailed 
for  the  Continent  when  they  held  a  great  meet- 
injg  at  one  of  their  fayourite  haunts,  the  Old 
King's  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Gharnock, 
Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns,  and  Fenwick  were 
present  The  Earl  of  Aylesbury  was  there,  a 
man  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  house  was 
notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he  had 
eyer  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  im- 
moral means.  His  denial  would  be  entitled  to 
more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  goyemment  against  which  he  was  con- 
stantly intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour.  In 
the  assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  noiguror 
who  had  indeed  a  yery  slender  wit,  but  who 
had  made  a  very  large  fortune  by  brewing,  and 
who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After  dinner, — 
for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  were  generally 
laid  oyer  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  traoe 
of  the  couyiyiality  in  which  they  had  ori- 
ginated,— it  was  resolyed  that  the  time  was 
oome  for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  inyasion, 
and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Gennains.  Char- 
nock  was  selected.  He  undertook  the  commis* 
sion,  .crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had 
interyiews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
oould  arrange  nothing.  The  English  male- 
oontents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French 
troops  were  in  the  island;  and  ten  thousand 
French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  contend- 
ing against  William  in  the  Low  Countries. 
When  Charnock  returned  to  report  that  his  em- 
bassy had  been  unsuccessful,  he  found  some  of 
his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his 
absence  amused  themselyes,  after  their  fasMon, 
by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prinee 
of  Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane, 
and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth,  sword 
in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat 
kettledrums,  unfurled  banners,  and  began  to 
light  bonfires.  But  the  watch,  supported  by 
the  populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  revellers. 
They  were  put  to  rout:  the  tavern  where  they 


•  Somo  curious  trslts  of  TravbaU't  clunetw  will  b* 
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had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob :  the  ring- 
leaders were  apprehended,  tried,  fined  and  im* 
prisoned,  but  I'egained  their  liberty  in  time  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  far  more  criminal  design,  f 

By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  the  executioa 
of  the  plan  which  William  had  formed.  That 
plan  had  been  communicated  to  the  other  chiefii 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly  ap- 
proved. Vaudemont  was  left  in  Flanders  with 
a  considerable  force  to  watoh  Yilleroy.  The 
King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched 
straight  on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same 
point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on 
another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been 
concerted,  And  so  rapidly  were  they  performed, 
that  the  skilful  and  energetic  Boufflers  had  but 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress. 
fie  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  di%- 
goons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers 
and  miners,  and  by  an  officer  named  Megrignj, 
who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the 
French  service  with  the  exception  of  Yauban. 
A  few  hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  the 
place  the  besieging  forces  dosed  round  it  on 
every  side;  and  the  lines  of  cironmvallaticQ 
were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French 
Court  There  it  was  not  doubted  that  Wil* 
liam  would  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  with  grievoua  loss  and  ignominy. 
The  town  was  strong:  the  castle  was  believed 
to  be  impregnable:  the  magazines  were  filled 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  to 
last  till  the  time  at  which  the  armies  of  that 
age  were  expected  to  reture  into  winter  quar* 
ters:  the  garrison  consisted  of  sixteen  tiiou* 
sand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world :  they  were 
commanded  by  an  excellent  general:  he  was 
assisted  by  an  excellent  engineer;  nor  was  it 
doubted  that  Yilleroy  would  raajroh  with  his 
great  army  to  the  assistance  of  Boufflers,  and 
that  the  besiegers  would  then  be  in  much  more 
danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatohet 
of  Yilleroy.  He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  an- 
nihilate the  army  of  Yaudemont^  aaA  then  to 
drive  William  from  Namur.  Yaudemont  might 
try  to  avoid  an  aetion ;  but  he  oould  not  ea- 
cape.  The  Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
his  master  news  of  a  complete  viotory  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day 
in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of 
an  officer  of  high  rank  loaded  with  English  and 
Dutch  standards,  arrived  a  oonrier  bringing 
news  that  Yiaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the 
walls  of  Ghent  William  extolled  the  general- 
ship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  termB. 
"My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  "you  have  shown 
yourself  a  greater  master  Of  your  art  than  if 
you  had  won  a  pitched  battle."]:  In  the 
French  oamp,  however,  and  at  the  Frenoh 
Court,  it  was  universally  held  that  Yaudemont 
had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  hj 
the  misconduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed. Some  threw  the  whole  blame  on  YUle- 
roy;  and  Yilleroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate himself.     But  it  was  generally  believed 


meitle  mod  ffoivign*  Jun*  U;  PMqvat  Boat  from  Uolkad 
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that  be  might,  %i  least  to  a  grvat  extent,  haTe 
▼indicated  himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal 
fayour  to  militarj  renown.  Hie  plan,  it  was 
•aid,  might  ha^e  succeeded,  had  not  the  exeon- 
tion  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  bastard's  heart 
had  died  within  him.  He  bad  not  been  able  to 
conceal  his  poltrooneiy.  He  had  stood  trem- 
blkig,  stuttering,  calling  fbr  his  oonfessor,  while 
the  old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.  Puring  a  short 
time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  concealed 
from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Yilleroy 
showed  that  there  was  a  secret:  the  pleasan- 
tries of  the  Dutch  gasettes  soon  elucidated  the 
Mystery;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole 
truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable. 
Xever  during  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so 
ttored.  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irrita- 
bility kept  his  serTants,  his  courtiers,  even  his 
priests,  in  terror.  He  so  fkr  forgot  the  grace 
ftad  digtti^  for  which  he  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world  that,  in  the  tight  of  all 
the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  aiid  ladies 
who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a 
eane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pm>- 
Bued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  Tigorously 
preesed  by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of 
their  operations  was  under  the  direction  of  Co- 
horn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  exert 
his  utmost  skilL  He  had  suffered,  three  years 
before,  the  mortiftoation  of  seeing  the  town,  as 
he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his  great  master 
Taubaa.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the  fortifica- 
tions had  recelTed  Yauban's  last  improTements, 
would  be  a  noble  i^Tenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were 
•pened.  On  the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French 
dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten  back ;  and,  late 
on  the  same  erening,  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
the  English  footgua^  leading  the  way,  stormed, 
after  a  Uoody  oonfiiet,  the  outworia  on  the 
Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person  directed  the 
littaok ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to  learn 
that,  when  the  fi^t  was  hottest,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
nd  exdaimed,  **  Look,  look  at  my  brave  Eng- 
lish!" ConspiouoUB  in  bravery  even  among 
thoae  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull- 
dog courage  which  flinches  ^m  no  danger, 
however  terrible,  he  was  unriviAled.  There  was 
no  <]Kffi0nlty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  Ger- 
maii,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  foriom 
hope:  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared 
t#  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
gave  hhn  the  honourable  niekname  of 
der.f 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of 
the  town  was  attacked.  The  English  and  Duteh 
were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  ofllcers,  who 
fought  v&Uantly  sword  in  faahd  on  tJke  glads, 
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the  assailants  remained  in  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted works.  While  the  conflict  was  rtgiiig, 
William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger, 
among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Es^d, 
This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King's  heed- 
quarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  the  speedy  and  safb  retoittance  of  money 
from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  curious  to  see  i^  war.  Such  curi- 
oaity  William  could  not  endure.  **Mr.  God- 
frey,'* he  said,  <*you  ought  not  to  run  these 
haiards :  you  are  not  a  soldier :  you  can  be  of 
no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey. 
"I  run  no  more  hasard  than  Your  M^Jestr." 
'<  Not  BO,"  said  William ;  *'  I  am  where  it  is  my 
duty  to  be;  and  I  may  without  presumptioa 
commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping:    bnt  yon 

'*    While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  bsU 

fi*om  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the 
King's  feet  It  was  not  found  however  that 
the  fear  of  being  Godf^yed, — such  was  dunng 
some  time  the  cant  phrase, — sufficed  to  prevent 
idle  gasers  fh>m  coming  to  the  trenches^ 
Though  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmea 
and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he  repeatedly 
saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerooj 
spots  and  trying  to  get  a  pe^  at  the  figbdog. 
He  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provok^  into 
horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the 
French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and 
Brandenburghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom, 
made  themselves  masters,  after  s  hard  fight,  of 
a  line  of  works  which  Yauban  had  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  fh>m  the  Sambre  to  the  Mouse.  Three 
days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  u 
usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the 
second  eounterscarp.  All  was  ready  ibr  a 
general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  himg 
out  from  the  ramparts.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  garrison  was  now  Httle  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were 
opened.  Bovfflers  apprehended  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer;  but 
he  fiblt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily 
a^usted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies. 
The  French  were  allowed  forty  eight  hours  to 
retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the 
wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fif- 
teen hundred  in  number,  should  be  weD  tresiei 
On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over; 
and  a  seeond  and  more  terrible  contest  beg» 
for  the  possession  cf  the  eftadel.} 

mUeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  Mtty 
oonquestB«  Dizmuyde,  which  might  have  offered 
some  reeistanee,  had  opened  its  gates  to  him, 
not  without  grave  sttspteion  of  treaohery  on  the 
part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  which  was  leas 
able  to  make  any  defiBnoe,  had  followed  the  ex- 
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saiple;  The  gwtisoM  of  bolii  tinms  w«r«,  in 
^olaticm  of  a  ooay^ntiMi  wbieh  had  he«ii  BMde 
for  the  exchftBge  of  prisoaen»  seniiftto  France. 
The  Marshal  iben  advaneed  towards  Bmssela 
lA  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menaa- 
Ing  that  beautiful  oapital«  he  might  iiidaoe  the 
flfUies  to  raise  the  eiege  of  the  oastle  of  Naamr. 
During  thirty  six  houra  he  rained  ebeUs  and 
redhot  bullets  on  the  Qity,  The  Eleotreee  of 
Bayaria,  who  was  within  the  widls,  mlscamed 
from  terror.  Six  conTents  peridied.  Fiftieen 
hundred  houses  were  at  onoe  in  flames.  The 
whole  lower  town  would  have  been  baraed  to 
the  ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stopped  the 
oonflagratiou  by  blowing  up  numezouB  build- 
ings. Jbnmense  quantities  of  the  finest  laee  and 
tapestry  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry  and 
trade  which  made  Brussels  fhmoos  throughout 
the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by 
the  war.  SeTM'al  of  the  stately  piles  which 
looked  down  on  the  market  place  were  laid  in 
ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  th^  noblest  of  the 
many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burgh- 
srs  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  imminent  periL 
AU  this  devastation,  however,  produced  no  ef- 
fect except  much  private  misery.  William  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked  into  relaxing 
the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur.  The 
fire  whioh  his  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle 
wae  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  war.  The 
Freac^  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from  their 
pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground. 
Cohom  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall 
by  the  thirty-first  of  August  New  Style.  The 
great  engineer  lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it 
only  by  a  few  hours.  * 

Boujfflcrs  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope 
was  in  Villeroy.  Yilleroy  had  proceeded  from 
Brussels  to  Enghien;  he  had  there  collected  all 
the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
r^otest  fortresses  of  the  Netheriands;  and  he 
now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  marched  towards  Namur.  Yaudemont 
meanwhile  joined  the  benegers.  WUliani  there- 
fore thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 
battle  to  Villeroy,  without  iatermitting  fnr  a 
moment  the  operations  against  BouflBiers.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  entrusted  with  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  siege.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong 
position  strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited 
the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day 
was  at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen 
were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
August  the  defenders  of  the  castle  saw  from 
their  watchtowers  the  mighty  host  of  their 
•ountrymen.  But  between  that  host  and  the 
citadel  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not 
less^  mighty  host  of  William.  Villeroy,  by  a 
salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Boufflers  the 

Sromise  of  a  speedy  rescue;  and  at  night  Bouf* 
ersy  by  fire  signals  which  were  se^n  far  over 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Mouse  and  Sambre,  urged 
Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  without  delay. 
Xn  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  England  the 
anxiety  was  intense.    Lewis  shut  himself  up  in 
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his  oratory,  confessed,  reeeived  the  EneharisC, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed 
in  hk  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to 
their  knees,  f  London  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours  fabricated 
some  by  JiMsobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers. 
Escrly  <me  morning  it  vras  confidently  averred 
that  there  had  been  a  batUe,  that  the  aUies  hiid 
been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that 
the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened,  was  fiUed  to  ovorflowine 
by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad 
news  was  true.  The  streets  were  stopped  up 
all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Oasette,  which  had  been  impa* 
tiently  expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read 
by  thousands,  ealmed  the  excitement,  but  not 
completely :  for  it  was  known  that  the  JflM^elntes 
sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  privateers 
and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  in* 
telligence  earlier  than  that  which  came  through 
regiSar  ehaxmels  to  the  Secretsory  of  State  at 
Whit^alL  Before  ni^t,  however,  the  agitation 
had  altogether  subsided:  but  it  was  suddenly 
revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the 
City,  announcing  that  thefiiuig  had  been  killed. 
He  would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult^ 
had  not  some  apprentices,  sealous  for  the  Bevo- 
lution  and  the  j^testani  religion,  knocked  him 
down  and  carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confix 
dential  correspondent  of  the  States  General  in- 
formed them  that,  in  spite  of  aU  the  stories 
which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  cireu* 
lated,  the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies 
would  be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sin* 
cerity  in  England,  he  said,  was  the  betdng.  The 
Jacobites  were  ready  «ttou|^  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he 
had  been  defeated;  but  they  would  not  give  the 
odds,  and  oould  hardly  be  induced  to  t^e  any 
moderate  odds.  Thi^  Whigs,  on  the  other  iiaiid, 
were  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  oa 
the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.} 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Jacobites. 
On  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy  and 
the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other.  It 
was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  be 
the  decisive  day.  The  alUes  were  under  arms 
before  dawxL  At  four  William  mounted,  and 
continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to 
post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  ap- 
proached his  lines  in  several  places,  near  «iough 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him: 
but  there  was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest, 
expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose. 
But  When  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French 
had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the 
castle  without  delay.  While  the  preparations 
were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the 
garrison  for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain,  ha 
said  to  Bonfflers,  that  Villeroy  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  useless  waMe  of  life  to  prolong 
the  contest.  Bonfflers  however  thought  thai 
another  day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the 
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Imiiov  of  tto  Vrendi  wevm;  tad  Pordsiid  r*- 
tamed  nnsaoMMfol.* 

Barly  in  the  aftemooa  the  aasftult  wms  made 
in  fonr  pUoee  at  onoe  hj  four  ditiri<Hiia  of  the 
ooofederate  army.  One  point  wm  assigned  to 
the  Brandenbufghen,  another  to  the  Dntofa,  a 
third  to  the  BaTariane,  and  a  fourth  to  Ihe 
Bnglieh.  The  BngUsh  vere  at  first  lees  fortn* 
nate  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  trutii  is 
that  most  of  the  reginMnts  which  had  seen  ser^ 
Tice  had  marohed  with  William  to  enoounter 
TiUeroy.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by 
tho  blowing  «p  of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Gntts, 
ml  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
Marehed  first  oat  of  the  trenohes  with  dniais 
beating  and  oolovra  flying.  This  gallant  band 
was  to  be  supported  by  fonr  battalions  which 
Ittd  noTer  been  in  action,  and  which,  thongfa 
Ml  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so 
terrible  a  service  required.  The  officers  fell 
imL  Every  Colonel,  evexy  lieutenant  Colonel, 
was  hilled,  or  severely  wounded.  Cutts  re- 
eeired  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time  dis- 
•bled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  aliaest  with- 
•ut  direction,  rushed  forward  impetttously  till 
they  found  themselTes  in  disorder  and  out  «f 
bMuth,  with  a  preoipice  before  tiiem,  under  a 
larrihle  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  eoareely  lees 
terrible,  of  ftragments  of  ro^  and  wall.  They 
kMt  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  oaaAiaon,  till 
OoAts,  whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been 
dressed,  anooeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then 
led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  baok,  but  to  another  spot  where  a 
fearfcd  bottle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsucoeesftilly : 
thefar  general  had  fallen;  and  they  were  begin- 
ning te  waver  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salaman- 
der and  his  men  changed  the  fate  of  tiie  day. 
Vwo  hundred  Bnglish  volunteers,  bent  on  re- 
trieving at  all  hamrds  the  disgrace  of  the  re- 
osnt  repnlee,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way, 
•word  in  hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm 
a  battery  vrhich  had  made  great  havoc  among 
the  Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the 
garrison.  Meanwhile  the  Bmndonburghers, 
•sceUently  diaeipUned  and  excellently  com- 
manded, had  perfcnued,  with  no  great  lew, 
ihe  duty  aeaignod  to  tbem.  The  Dutch  had 
been  equally  sucoessful.  When  liie  evening 
eloeed  in  the  aWes  had  made  a  lodgment  of  a 
mile  in  extent  en  the  outworks  of  the  castle. 
Tlie  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss 
uf  two  thousand  nen.f 

And  new  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done 
•U  that  his  duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he 
asked  for  a  truce  of  forty  eight  hours  in  order 
that  the  hundreds  of  corpses  which  choked  the 
ditches  and  which  would  soon  have  spread  peetl- 
Isnee  amcng  both  the  besiegers  and  Uie  beideged 
aught  be  removed  and  interred.  His  request 
eras  granted ;  and,  befbre  the  time  expired,  he 
tntimated  that  he  waa  disposed  to  capitulate. 
He  would,  he  ^aad,  deUver  on  the  castle  in  ten 
days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was 
informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with 
iibn  on  such  benu,  and  that  he  must  either 
#ensent  to  an  immudate  suri*endei',  or  prepare 
for  an  immediate  aesault    He  yielded,  and  it 


wafl  agreed  that  he  and  Ma  mtm  should  be  nf- 
fered  to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  (he  sitU- 
lefy,  and  the  stores  to  the  conqnercrs.  HirN 
peals  ftH>m  all  the  guns  of  the  confederate  anif 
notified  to  ViHeroy  the  fall  of  the  stroo^wM 
which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succour.  Ht 
instantly  retreated  towwds  Mons,  leavmg  19- 
Ham  to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  wm 
made  more  deUghtAil  by  the  tvoolkctioa  of 
many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  forn 
exhibition  such  as  the  oldest  8(4di«r  in  Europe 
had  sever  eeen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see. 
From  the  first  battle  of  Cond^  to  the  test  bstth 
of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  mUitary  soooese  hid 
run,  without  any  serious  xnterraptioD,  in  om 
direction.  That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  fint 
time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Mar8hel^  e 
Marshal  of  France  was  to  deMvcr  up  a  fortrai 
to  a  rictorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  op  in 
two  lines,  formed  a  magnifioent  avenue  from  the 
breach  which  had  lately  been  so  desperately 
contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Mouse.  The  Eleetor 
of  Bavarie^  the  Landgrave  of  Heese,  and  muj 
disUnguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  then 
in  his  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  aboit 
five  thousand  men,  came  f<Miii  with  drans 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufflers  tnd  hu 
staff  elosed  the  procession.  There  had  beei 
some  difficulty  about  the  form  of  the  greethig 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  end 
the  aUied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavam 
was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Ml^ 
shal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  mi 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  suoh  a  mai^  cf  reepeet: 
but  Franee  did  not  recognise  WilUam  ss  Kio{ 
of  England.  At  last  Boufilefs  consented  to  per 
form  the  salute  without  maridng  foi^wfaich  of 
the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  loweied 
his  sworcL  William  alone  acknowledged  the 
complimenl  A  short  conversation  f^ovei 
The  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
words  Bire  and  Mijesty,  addressed  himself  onhf 
to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  inth  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  beoi 
said ;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their 
country  the  news  that  the  upstart  who  at  Pam 
was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  uis 
treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Oer 
manic-  body  with  a  respect  as  profound  ts  ttot 
which  Lewis  exacted  from  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  { 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Bonfien 
passed  on :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  sheet 
way  when  he  was  stopped  by  Bykvelt  who  aecoB- 
panied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  Stata 
Oenerat.  "You  must  return  to  the  town.  Sir," 
said  Dykvelt  **  The  King  of  England  has  or 
dored  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  hh  pri- 
soner." Boufflers  was  in  tran^frarts  of  rage. 
His  officers  crowded  round  him  and  vowed  ie 
die  in  his  defienoe.  But  resistance  was  oat  ef 
the  question  i  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  eatalTj 
oa»e  up;  and  the  Brigadier  who  comiianded 
them  demanded  the  Marshal^s  sword.   neMfl^ 
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flhftl  vttered  indigimnt  ezolaihAtSons :  '*  TMs  Is 
an  in&aious  bceach  of  fSutb.  Look  at  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  What  haye  I  doae  to  cleserve 
Nioh  an  afifront?  Have  I  not  behaved  like  a 
nan  of  honour  ?  Ooght  I  not  to  be  treated  as 
ench  ?  But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.  I 
eerve  a  master  who  can  and  will  avenge  me.''< 
'«I  am  a  soldier.  Sir,''  answered  the  Brigadier; 
••and  my  business  is  to  .obey  orden  without 
troubling  myself  about  oonsequencee.*'  Dykvelt 
ealmly  and  courteously  replied  to  the  Marshal's 
indignant  exclamations.  "The  King  of  Kng- 
land  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set 
by  your  master.  The  soldiers  who  garrisoned 
IMxmuyde  and  Beynse  have^  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France. 
The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His 
Majesty  might  with  perfioct  justice  have  detained 
mil  the  French  who  wex«  in  Naaur.  But  he 
will  not  follow  to  suoh  a  length  a  precedent 
which  he  disapprovea.  Ho  has  determined  to 
arrest  you  and  you  alone :  and.  Sir,  you  must 
not  regard  as  an  affront  what  is  in  tmth  a  mark 
of  liis  very  pardoular  esteem.    How  can  he  pay 

Jon  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  tiiat 
e  considers  you  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  five 
or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign  wrong- 
fully holds  in  captivity  ?  Nay,  you  shall  even 
now  be  permitted  to  proce^  if  you  will  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deyase  are  released 
wiihin  a  fortnight."  "I  do  not  at  all  know," 
answered  Boufflers,  '*why  the  King  my  master 
detains  those  men ;  and  therefl>re  I  cannot  hold 
out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  theft.  You 
have  an  army  at  your  back :  I  am  alone ;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gave  up  his 
■word,  returned  to  Kamur,  and  was  sent  thence 
to  Hny,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxuri- 
ous r^se,  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks 
and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect 
by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  tlw  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  to  poet  firom  the 
place  where  he  was  confined  to  tiie  French  Court 
and  hack  again,  he  received  fUll  powers  to  pro- 
mise that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse 
should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  libe- 
rated; and  he  set  off  for  Fontainehlean,  where 
an  honourable  reception  awaited  him.  He  was 
created  a  Duke  ana  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be 
able  to  support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  bostownd  on  him;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  sristooracy  of  Franee, 
he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  affec- 
tionate embrace.* 

In  all  the  covntrtes  which  wi^e  united  against 
France  the  news  of  the  fhU  of  Naanr  Was  re- 
seived  with  joy:  but  here  the  exultation  was 
greatest.  During  several  geoeratioBS  our  an- 
cestors had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by 
land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed 
occasionally  furnished  to  our  allies  small  bands 
of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  mnintained  the 
honoar  of  the  nation.  But  fimm  *he  day  dn 
which  the  two  brave  Talbots,  &ther  and  son, 
had  perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon<|cier 
Quianne*  till  the  BevlUutiony  there  ImmL  been  on 
the  Continent  no  canqiaigB  in  which  BnglishiBSn 

•  Boyer,  BMoiy  of  King  WilUam  IIL,  1703;  Pottarrtpt 
to  the  Montlilr  Mercury,  August,  1095;  London  GtM/tta, 
wgptwniW9,  ft;  TBlathtmyt  to  Leziagton,  Beptembtr  6; 


hiui  borne  a  principal  part  Ai  lonjtth  e«r  ari- 
oestors  had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  begun  to  dilute  with  tho 
warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  military  prow- 
ess. The  straggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  consummate  discipUitfs 
of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed 
in  two  great  battles:  but  the  event  of  those 
battles  had  been  long  doubtful ;  the  victory  had 
been  dearly  purebred,  and  the  victor  had 
gained  little  more  than  the  honour  of  remaining 
master  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he 
was  himself  training  his  adverssries.  The  ro- 
emits  who  surrived  his  severe  tuition  speedUy 
became  vetersns.  Bteinkirk  and  Landen  had 
formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cutis 
throng  the  palisades  of  Naanur.  The  judg- 
ment of  all  the  great  wanriors  whom  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Burope  had  sent  to  the  ces- 
fluenoe  of  Che  Sambre  and  the  Mouse  was  thsft 
the  Snglish  sobaltem  was  inferior  to  no  subal- 
tern and  the  Bnglish  private  soldier  to  no  private 
s<4di«r  in  Christendom.  The  English  officers  of 
higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  oom- 
mand  such  an  anny.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  dis- 
tinguisbed  himself  by  his  intrepidity.  B«t 
those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  thAt 
he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  science  na* 
oesaaiy  to  a  generaL 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  hgr 
the  recollection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they 
had  suffered,  three  years  before,  on  the  same 
spot»  and  of  the  insolence  with  whidi  their 
enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them.  They 
now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  struck 
medals.  The  Spaniards  saisig  To  Deums.  Many 
poems,  serious  and  sportive^  appeared,  of  which 
one  only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  ad- 
mirable spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastio 
Tcrsee  in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the  finst 
taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side 
by  side,  were  read  with  delight  In  London ;  and 
the  critics  at  Will's  pronounoed  that,  in  wit  as 
in  arms,  England  had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military 
event  ef  this  year.  The  Turkudi  war  still  kept 
a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Bmperor  em- 
ploy^ in  indecisive  operations  oki  the  Danube. 
Nothing  deserving  lO  be  mentioned  took  place 
either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Bhine.  In  Catfr- 
lonia^  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  sli^t  ad- 
vantages, advantages  due  to  their  BngUsh  and 
Dutoh  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  dis- 
posed to  help  ilselt  The  maritinie  superiority 
of  Bngland  and  Holland  wss  now  ftuly  esta- 
blished. DtLiiog  the  whole  year  B«ssell  was  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  paesod 
and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bom- 
barded Pfllssnos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole 
shore  of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fioet 
imprisoned  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Mea»< 
while  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Channel,  sailed  to  and  teo  in  a^t  of  the  coa^ 
of  Artois,  Pieardy,  Normandy  and  Britanagr, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloee^  Calais  and  Don- 
kirk,  and  burned  Orsavillo  to  the  ground.  The 
naty  of  Lenffs,  which,  five  years  b^ove^  had 
boen  the  most  formidable  in  £uropo»  which  had 
raskged  the  British  seas  unopposed  fro»  tko 
Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  anchorsd 
in  Torhoy  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  a4i09, 
now  gave  no  idgn  of  oxistcnoo  except  by  pilU^ 
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ing  m«ro1ia]iiiiien  whioh  were  vnprorided  with 
MBToy.  In  tlu8  laorativ«  war  the  French 
piriT«toeni  wyre,  towards  the  close  of  the  svin- 
mer,  r%rj  saooeasAil.  Several  Teesels  laden 
with  sugar  flrom  Barbadoes  were  captured. 
The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Com- 
pany, already  surrounded  by  diffioultiee  and 
impoyerished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  cor- 
ruption, were  enormous.  Five  large  ships  re- 
tttrning  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with  cargoes  of 
which  the  value  was  p(^ularly  estimated  ai  a 
million,  fSoU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Those  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring 
on  the  Boyal  Bzehange.  But»  on  the  whole,  the 
temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  histo- 
lian  has  condescended  to  mention,  but  which 
were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  achieve- 
Bients  of  William's  army  or  of  Bussell's  fleets 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experi- 
ment was  making.  A  great  reTolution  was  in 
progress.  Newspapers  had  made  thdr  ap- 
pearance. 

While  the  liceDsing  Act  was  fa  force  l&ere 
was  no  newspaper  in  England  except  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  which  was  ^ted  by  a  clerk  m  tik» 
«ftce  of  the  Becretazy  of  State,  and  whidi  con- 
tained nothing  but  what  the  Secretaxy  of  State 
wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
Buuiy  periodical  papers:  but  none  of  those 
papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood, 
a  xealous  Whig,  published  a  journal  called  the 
Observator :  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Obser- 
vatoT  which  Lestrange  had  formerly  edited,  con- 
tained, not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations 
on  politics.  A  crasy  bookseller,  named  John 
Ihuiton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercui^ :  but 
the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  ques- 
tions of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and 
of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  RoTal  Society, 
named  John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called 
a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry 
and  Trade.  But  his  Collection  contained  little 
more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of 
the  modes  of  doing  bmuness  ia  the  City,  puffs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate,  spa  water,  dyet 
cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  eyer 
^e  printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed  it 
from  the  (Hzette.  The  Qaiette  was  eo  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. In  trntn  a  person  who  had  studied  the 
history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Oaiette 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the 
Ughest  is^MMrtance.  He  would,  for  example, 
have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial  on 
Torrington,  tiie  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter  or 
Che  imoeachment  of  the  Buke  of  Leeds.  But 
the  dencieneies  of  the  Oaxette  were  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffeehouses, 
and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  W  which  had 
Mil>)eeted  the  press  to  a  eeneorship  ezpAred. 
mthlB  a  fbrtiii^t*  a  stanch  old  Whig,  named 
HaRM,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Kcehurion 
mn,  atten^)ted  to  set  up  a  nevrspapir  entltlad 
btblKgence  Pomcatie  tad  Fcselga,  and  who 


had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that  de- 
sign, announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days 
after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  was  printed  the  first  number 
of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet 
Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pega^u?, 
tiie  London  Newsletter,  the  London  TosU  the 
Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy 
and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  news- 
papers of  England  flrom  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  they 
were  small  and  meanlooking.  Even  the  Post- 
boy and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  hsTe  beca 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperoi», 
were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingj 
pape^  such  as  woidd  not  now  be  thought  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numben 
came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single 
column  of  a  dally  paper  of  our  time.  IHiat  is 
now  called  a  leading  article  seldom  appeared* 
except  wlien  there  was  a  scarci^  of  intelligence, 
when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the 
west  wind,  when  the  Rapparees  were  quJet  in 
the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had  been 
stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjuring 
oongregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables. 
When  no  ambassador  had  made  Ms  entry  with  a 
long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or 
poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when 
consequoitiy  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  four 
scanty  pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  though 
inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence 
of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptibly written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fkct  th^t  the  infant  news- 
papers were  all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and 
the  Revolution.  This  fnct  may  be  partly  ex- 
pUdned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editon 
were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behaviour.  It  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  thdr  trade  was  not  m 
itself  illegaL  The  printing  of  newspapers  ms 
certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  judges  had  pronounced  Uiat  it  was 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  to  pablish  po- 
litical intelligence  without,  the  King's  license. 
It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  laid  down  this 
doctrine  were  remoTable  at  the  royal  ideasmt 
and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  ro]ni 
prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again 
raised,  would  be  decided  hy  Holt  and  Treby  was 
doubtful;  and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  iras  to 
make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent  and 
to  make  the  journalists  cautious.  On  neitiier 
side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of 
right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  con- 
nived at  the  publication  of  the  nevrspapers; 
and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefuflr 
abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  coold 
provoke  or  alarm  the  government.  It  is  tme 
that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of 
the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  whidi 
seemed  hatended  to  convey  an  h^nuation  that 
the  Princess  Anne  did  not  eineerely  rejoice  at 
the  ikll  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  bai>te 
to  atone  for  his  iault  by  the  most  submissive 
apolosies.  During  a  considerabAe  time  the  osr 
official  gaxettes,  though  much  more  garrukut 
and  amusing  tiian  the  official  gaie^  w«ft 
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Bcaroely  less  courtly.  "Whoever  examines  them 
irOl  find  that  the  King  is  always  mentioned  with 
profonnd  respect.  About  the  debates  and  di- 
Tisions  of  the  two  Houses  a  reverential  silence 
ia  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  but  it 
is  almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and 
the  French.  It  seems  eertaln  that  the  govern- 
ment of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  these  printed  nc'wspapers,  composed 
under  constant  dread  of  the  Attorney  General, 
f6r  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  written  with 
unbounded  license.* 

The  pamphleteers  were  under  lees  reertraint 
than  the  journalists:  yet  no  person  who  has 
studied  with  attention  the  political  controversies 
of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  libels  on  W!lliam*s  person  and  government 
were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the 
earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that 
the  press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  fVee  during  the 
latter  half.  While  tiie  cetisorshi|)  existed,  no 
tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and 
decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any  public 
department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a 
tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser 
was  illegal.  In  genenil,  therefore,  the  respect- 
able and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Court,  not 
being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or  safe  to 
publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
theiy  peace,  and  left  the  business  of  criticizing 
the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fana- 
tical nonjurors  who  sincerely  thought  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity 
or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
Qrub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted 
and  foulmouthed.  Thus  thero  was  scarcely  a 
single  man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity 
among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government.  Indeed  ^he 
habit  of  writing  against  the  government  had,  of 
itself,  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  character. 
For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against 
the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an 
unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogether 
lawless.  However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a 
smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a 
ruffian.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may 
be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  fVem  a  poacher 
to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  im- 
posed restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much 
risk  that  a  man  who  was  constantly  violating 
those  statutes  woxdd  not  be  a  man  of  high 
honour  and  rigid  uprightness.  An  author  who 
was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the 
services  of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts,  who, 
hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  as- 
sume every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises, 
hid  their  paper  and  their  t^pes  in  those  dens  of 


*  There  li  a  noliie,  nnd,  T  gnppove^  nnlaue  Gollectlon  of 
t!ie  newapapem  of  WitUam't  ratga  In  tta  Britlirh  Miueiini. 
I  httre  tnraed  over  wrf  page  of  Uwi  Oolleotlon.  U  te 
■traase  that  neither  Luttrell  nor  Evelyn  Rhoald  have  no- 
ticed the  tmt  appearance  of  the  new  jounuda.  The  earltest 
mention  of  thoMe  journals  whieh  T  nans  Ibnnd,  la  In  a  de- 
■pftteh  of  L*HenBlta|!a,  datwl  July  12  (S2X  lOW.  I  trUI 
tranacribe  hin  words : — "  Depni*  quelqne  temt  on  itnprime 
kl  plosleara  feoillea  yolantai  en  mrmo  de  gaaetta,  ^oi  aont 


vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great 
capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  bribe 
to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the  chance  of' 
having  their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped 
in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  com- 
panions and  to  such  expedients  could  hardly 
retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emandpa* 
tion  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutarj 
change.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled 
or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against  the  govern- 
dieut  were  writt<^n  in  a  style  not  nnsbecoming 
statesmen  and  gentlemen;  and  even  the  com^ 
positions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  male- 
contents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less 
ribald  than  in  the  days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion 
and  morality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth  tiie  censorship 
had  scarcely  put  anv  restraint  on  lice&tiousnoes 
or  profanenesB.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  nar* 
rowly  escaped  mutilation:  fbr  the  Paradise. 
Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were 
hateful  to  the  ruling  powers.  But  Etherege's 
She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wychcrley's  Countnr 
Wife,  Dryden's  Translations  from  the  Fouroi 
Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur 
without  difficulty:  fbr  Dryden,  Btherege  and 
Wycherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was 
accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature 
began.  That  purification  was  effected,  not  by 
the  intervention  of  senates  or  mi^istrates,  but 
by  the  opinion  of  Hie  great  body  of  educated 
Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil  were 
set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice. 
During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of 
our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  entire ;  and  during  tiiose  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by 
the  eeneral  feeling  of  readers  has  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  mote  strict.  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination 
was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs, 
comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorouB 
than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  this  day  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a 
word  refiecting  on  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the 
most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his 
army  in  winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England, 
and  was  received  with  unwanted  enthusiasm. 
During  his  passage  through  the  eapitid  to  his 
palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing, 
and  every  street  was  lighted  up.  It  was  late 
before  he  made  his  way  through  the  shouting 
crowds  to  Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a 
council  was  instantiy  held.  An  important  point 
wae  te  be  decided.    Should  the  House  of  Com- 


rempllea  de  tontea  aortes  de  nonvelles.  Gett«  Ueenee  mi 
Tonne  de  ea  q«e  le  parlement  n'a  ptis  aelsdv#  la  hill  on  pro* 
jet  d'aeta  qui  avoit  6t6  port6  dana  la  Cfaambra  des  Oom- 
manea  pour  r^gler  rimprimerie  et  etaipAeher  que  o«a  aortaa 
de  ehoaea  n'arrlvaoeent.  11  n'v  avoit  cl-devant  qtt*un  del 
commis  des  Secrfitatrea  d'Etat  qui  efit  le  ponTofr  d6  fldrt 
des  gasette*:  nafR  anjourdnxut  il  t*en  fMl  plnRlenm  soda 
d*aatrea  noma."  L'Hermitage  mentlona  the  panu^raph  re« 
fleeting  on  the  'Mncese,  and  the  suhinteilon  of  the  Ub«»llar« 
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V01I9  be  pennitted'to  sit  H»*^  ^^  slioild  there 
be  en  immediate  dissolution  ?  The  Bang  would 
pTobebly  have  been  willing  to  keep  that  Honse 
tc  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his 
power.  The  Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore  there  were 
not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  mnat  be  a 
general  election  in  1696;  and  who  conld  say 
what  might  be  the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ? 
There  might  be  an  uofortonate  campaign.  There 
night  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  reason 
to  beliere  that  there  wonld  be,  a  terrible  com- 
nereiai  crisis.  In  either  ease,  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  much  ill  humour.  The 
campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant:  the  nation 
was  in  an  exe^lent  temper ;  and  William  wisely 
determined  to  seize  the  fortunate  moment  Two 
proelamataoAs  were  immediately  published.  One 
of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that 
His  Migesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  old 
Variiament  and  had  ordered  writs,  to  be  issued 
&r  a  new  Parliament  The  other  proclamation 
was  unprecedented.  It  signified  the  royal  plea- 
sure to  be  that  erei^  regiment  <^uartered  in  a 
place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should 
march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomi- 
nation, and  should  not  return  till  the  people 
had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which 
was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laud- 
able respect  for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of 
fbrtified  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily  ez- 
oepted. 

But,  though  William  'carefully  abstained  from 
disgusting  tEe  oonstatuent  bodies  by  any  thing 
that  could  look  Uke  coercion  or  intimidation,  he 
<Bd  not  disdain  to  influence  their  YOtes  by  milder 
means.  He  resolyed  to  spend  the  six  weeks  of 
the  general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the 
people  of  many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet 
liidted.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a 
popularity  which  might  have  considerable  effect 
on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  gracioosness  and  affability  in 
which  he  was  too  often  deficient;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress,  marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  sub- 
jects. Before  he  net  out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form 
to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only 
six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  hisshoulderi 
oame  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms. 
•*  I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  ''that 
I  may  help  you  to  beat  the  French."  The  KlBg 
laughed  much,  and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded 
the  young  soldier  with  the  Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went 
to  Newmariiet,  now  a  place  rather  of  business 
than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  ef  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most  luxu- 
rious spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual 
fhr  the  whole  Oourt  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to 
the  meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners,  players 
and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beauties  fol- 
lowed in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  im- 
passable by  coaches  and  six«  In  the  places  of 
public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour ; 
and  officers  of  tlie  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and 
gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps 
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aad  black  gowns.  For  the  Bm||;hbovii}g  Tm- 
versi^  of  Sunbridge  always  sent  her  hi^esi 
functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  tiieologians  to  preach  before  the  So- 
vereign and  his  splendid  retimie:  In  the  wild 
days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  leaned 
and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to  draw  a  fasiuoft- 
able  audience,  particularly  if  Buekini^ain  »- 
Dounced  his  intention  of  holding  forth;  f«r 
sometimes  His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dnhMi 
of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the  bevy 
of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  ex- 
hortation which  he  called  a  sermon.  Bnt  tli 
Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the 
Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  mxtkei 
respect.  With  lords  and  ladies  from  Saist 
James's  and  Boho,  and  with  doctors  tnm  Tii- 
nity  College  and  King's  College,  were  min^ 
the  provinoiaJl  aristocracy,  foxhunting  sqeini 
and  their  rosycheeked  dauf^bters,  who  had  oam 
in  queerlooking  fhmily  coaches  drawn  by  cirt- 
horses  firom  the  remotest  pariahes  of  three  or 
four  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The  heath 
was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  Tist 
extent  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fised  ea 
the  leavings  of  many  svm^taous  tables,  sad  to 
pick  up  9ome  of  the  guineas  and  crowas  whiek 
the  spendthrifts  of  London  were  throwing  about, 
attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a  drde 
of  many  miles,  f 

William,  after  holding  his  court  afbw  days  at 
this  joyous  place,  and  receiving  the  homtge  of 
Cambridgeshire,  HuntingdonaMre  and  Suffolk, 
proceeded  to  Althoipe.  It  seems  strange  that 
he  shouldi  in  the  course  of  what  was  nally  a 
canvassing  tour,  have  hcnonred  with  such  a 
mark  of  favour  a  man  so  generally  distrested 
and  hated  as  SunderUmd.  But  thepeoplewere 
determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northampton- 
shire crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that 
fine  gallery  which  had  beeo  embellished  by  the 
pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the 
mu^  of  Waller ;  and  the  £arl  tried  to  conciliate 
bis  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables, 
all  biasing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe  the 
King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Sui  of  Exe- 
ter, whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is»  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken 
the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  iDte^ 
view  which  most  have  been  disagreeable,  fraid 
some  pretext  for  going  up  to  London,  bat  bad 
left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  ghooM 
be  received  with  fitting  hof^ptality.  William 
was  fond  of  arohitectare  and  of  gardemng;  and 
his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by 
asking  his  opinion  about  the  improvement  of 
their  country,  seats.  At  a  time  when  he  hid 
many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  Uie  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  aod 
a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Keanngton 
for  his  inspection.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  he  shouM  have  seen  Burieigh  with  delight. 
He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  view,  bat 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  per- 
pose  of  examining  the  building  a  second  time. 
From  Stamford  be  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where 
ho  was  greeted  by  tlie  clergy  in  fall  canonieaH 
by  the  magistrates  In  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a 
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tmm  lUl  parU  «f  the  inunonM  plain  which  li«s 
WtwMii  the  Trent  and  the  Gannan  Oc«aa. 
■  AAee  attending  dUine  aerrice  in  the  magni- 
fiaent  cathedi«l»  he  took  his  depwtore^  and 
journeyed  eastward.  On  the  frontier  of  Not* 
tinghnnwhire  the  Lord  Lientenant  of  the  ooon^, 
John  HoUest  Duhe  of  Neweastle,  with  a  great 
leUowing,  met  the  royal  carnages  and  esoorted 
them  .to  his  eeat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  sor- 
vonnded  hy  gigaatio  oaks  whioh  soarcely  seem 
oMnr  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid 
prooeasion  paaaed  under  their  shade.  The  hoose 
in  which  William  waa  then,  daring  a  few  hours, 
a  gnest^  passed  Icmg  after  his  death,  hy  female 
4eaoettta,  from  the  Holleees  to  the  Harleys,  and 
from  the  Harleya  t«  the  Bentjnoks,  and  now 
•ontains  the  originals  of  those  singolarly  inte- 
veatiag  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
kia  trusty  friend  and  serrant  Portland.  At  Wei* 
beak  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
^ht  Lord  Mayor  of  York  eame  thither  with  a 
train  of  magistratesi  and  the  Arohhishop  of  York 
nith  a  train  of  divines  William  huntwi  seyaral 
tio^  in  that  forsat^  the  fineet  in  the  kingd<Hn, 
which  in  old  times  gaiFO  shelter  to  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  and  which  m  now  portioned  out 
into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck,  Tbovesby, 
Gbtmher  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentle- 
men on  horseback  partook  of  hie  sport.  The 
Kottinghamahira  squires  were  delightod  to  hear 
him  81^  at  table^  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that 
be  hoped  that  this  waa  not  the  laat  run  which 
hA  dbould  haTo  with  them,  and  that  he  muet 
hare  a  hunting  box  among  th^ir  delightfal 
woods.  He  then  turned  southward*  He  was 
untertained  duzing  one  day  by  the  fiarl  of  Stem* 
fold  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane 
Grey  sate  alone  reading  the  last  worda  of  So- 
crates while  the  deer  waa  flyiug  through  the 
park  followed  by  the  whirlwind  of  hounds  and 
teutersb  On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook  wel- 
aomed  his  8oTeftei0&  to  Warwick  Castle,  the 
finest  of  those  fortresaea  of  the  middle  ages 
irhieh  ha^  bean  turned  into  pesAeAil  dweUin^. 
Gwj'^  Towev  was  illuminatedi  A  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  pun^  were  drunk  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's health;  and  a  mi^y  pile  of  faggots 
hlaaed  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  oouxt  over- 
hwig  by  ruins  green  mth  the  ivy  of  eantmdes* 
She  next  morning  the  King,  aocompaaied  by  a 
innltitode  of  Warwickshire  geotleasen  on  horse- 
kMk,  proceeded  towards  the  herders  of  Olou- 
oesterdiare.  He  dapftted  from  hia  route  to  dine 
with  Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mandk)n  in  the 
Wolds,  and  in  the  ereniug  went  on  to  Burford. 
Xhe  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their 
love.  Burfbrd  was  then  renowned  for  its  sad*- 
dlesk  One  inhabitant  of  the  town»  in  paetieular, 
van  said  by  the  BagUsh  to  be  the  best  saddler 
in  Burope.  Two  of  his  mastsipieoea  were  re- 
apeotfnUy  offered  to  William^  who  reeeiTcd  them 
with  much  graee^  and  ordered  them  to  be  espe- 
cially i«serTed  for  his  own  use.*    . 

At  Oxford  he  was  reeaiTed  with  geeat  pomp, 
oomplimentnd  in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with 
•erne  of  the  meet  beautiful  prodnotions  of  the 
Aoademic  press,  entertained  with  music,  and  in- 
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Kited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  «the  ^Uoldoniau 
theatre^  He  departed  in  a  few  houra^  pleading 
as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  that 
he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  Tisit,  not  of  cariosity,  but  of  kindness. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  ^not  Iotc  the 
Oxonians  and  was  not  loved  by  then^  his  hasta 
gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumours  which  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hur- 
ried away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquoi 
which  h^  been  provided  for  him,  because  be 
had  been  warned  by  on  anonymous  letter,  that» 
if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead 
man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Prince 
who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most 
common  precautions  against  assassins  of  whose 
designs  he  hod  trustworthy  evidence,  would  have 
been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax;  and  it  is  qwJb^ 
certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been 
marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  long 
as  was  compatible  with  arrangements  previously 
madcf 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a 
splendid  show,  which  hod  been  prepared  at 
great  cost  during  his  absence.  Sidney,  now 
Barl  of  Bomney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhi- 
bition which  hod  never  been  seen  in  England  on 
BO  large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyro- 
technists of  his  department  was  employed  to 
produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  misht  vie 
with  any  that  hod  been  seen  in  the  goiJena  of 
Versailles  or  on  the  gf  eat  tank  at  the  Hague.. 
Saint  James's  Square  was  selected  aa  the  place 
for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  oa 
the  northern,  eastern  and  westera  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  foshioii.  The  King  ap- 
peared at  a  window  of  Romney 's  drawing  room. 
The  PnncesB  of  Denmark,  her  husband  and  hot 
court  occupied  a  neighbouring  ho  use.  The  whole 
diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  py- 
ramid of  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  area  threw 
out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  bv  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neigj^bour- 
ing  streets  and  parka.  The  States  Oenecol  wore 
informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  aa 
the  multitude  was,  the  night  hW  passed  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance.  | 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  com- 
pleted. In  every  part  of  the  country  it  had 
been  msinifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war. 
The  City  of  London,  which  nod  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account 
more  than  usuollj  circumstantial  has  come  down 
to  us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by  the 
Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  stories* 
In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new 
Parliament  was  likdy  to  be  called,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to  two 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Mon- 
tague and  Sir  Stephen  Pox.  Sir  Walter  Clorgea 
stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of 
nomination  near  five  thousand  electors  paraded 
the  streets  on  horseback.     They  were  divided 
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into  tlurae  bftnds ;  and  at  th«  head  of  oaeh  band 
lode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  esti- 
siaite  at  a  glance  the  comparatrro  strength  of 
tlie  parties.  For  the  caTaleade  whieh  foUowed 
Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the  three ; 
and  it  was  weU  known  that  the  foHowers  of 
Montague  would  rote  for  Fox,  and  the  followers 
of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The  Whigs 
,  Oied  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who 
wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat 
frogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  The  Tories 
hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising  great 
estates  out  of  tiie  plunder  of  the  poor  oTerbnr- 
dened  nation.  From  words  the  incensed  t&a- 
tions  proceeded  to  blows;  and  there  was  a  riot 
which  was  with  some  d^culty  quelled.  Tho 
High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three  com- 
panies of  horsemen,  and  prononnced,  on  the 
tiew,  that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected. 
A  poll  was  demanded.  The  Tories  exerted  them- 
selTes  strenuously.  Neither  money  nor  ink  was 
■pared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thousand  pottnds 
in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the 
crerage  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was 
not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the 
nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  inTcetiTee 
against  the  two  oonrtly  npetsfts  who  had  raised 
themsehres  by  knaVery  from  poTorty  and  ob- 
•eurity  to  opulence  and  power  were  soattered 
all  orer  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London 
oanrassed  openly  against  the  government;  fbr 
the  interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not 
yet  been  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach 
of  priTilege.  But  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was 
4t  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising. 
He  withdrew;  and  Montague  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  immense  muHHude  ttom 
Westminster  Abbey  to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  some  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many 
Other  places.  The  freeholders  of  Cumberland 
instmoted  their  representatives  to  support  the 
King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  might  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  v^ur ;  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  several  counties  and  towns,  f  Bnssel  did 
not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had 
gone  out.  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what 
plaoe  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  im- 
mense: for  his  villanies  were  secret,  mid  his 
pubiie  services  were  universally  known.  He 
had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had  oom- 
manded  two  years  in  the  Meditemnean.  He 
had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  har> 
bour  of  Toulon,  and  had  stopped  and  turned 
back  tiie  French  armies  in  Catalonia.  He  had 
taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them  two  ships 
of  the  Hne ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long 
ftbsenoe  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel 
cither  by  war  or  by  weather.  He  hod  made  the 
led  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to 
all  the  princes  and  commonweshhs  of  Italy. 
The  effect  of  his  successes  was  that  embassies 
Were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  €knos,  and 
Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  WilHam 
on  his  accession.  Russell's  merits,  artftiHy 
magnified  by  the  Whtgs,  made  such  an  impfes- 
sion  that  ho  was  returned  to  Parliament  not 


*  I/Hermltoce,  October  25  (Noramber  4;,  Oetobtf  St  (No- 
Vmnb^r  8),  10f«5. 
t  I/BrTmitaf;e.  XoremKirr  5  (\n\  ISM. 
i  l/UoruiiUtftt,  Nov«iuUr  5  (10;,  U  (26),  1696;  8ir  Jaiom 


only  by  ffO^mumA  whoM  kiM  oHeiai  i 
ga^  him  great  ioABenoe,  asid  by  Oamfariilge- 
shire  where  his  pwvate  property  was  i 
aUe,  bat  also  by  Middlesex,  ma  last  i 
tion,  indeed,  he  owed  ehiefly  to  th«  i 
he  bore»  Before  his  arrival  in  EBf^and  it  hsd 
been  generally  thought  that  two  Toriea  woaU 
be  relumed  ftr  the  metirepolitaBeoiuity.  Somas 
and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinioB  ^at  the  only 
way  to  avert  such  a  misAnrtone  wav  to  ooiijwe 
with  the  name  of  tho  meet  vat«o«is  of  all  ihs 
martyrs  of  En^sh  liber^.  They  entrcafeni 
Lady  BiosseU  to  suffer  her  eMeet  son,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  WM  about  to  oemmenee  his  stufics 
at  Cambridge,  to  be  pot  in  noninalloa.  lie 
must,  they  said,  dro{s  for  one  day,  his  new  tide 
of  ManfMss  of  Tavistook,  sDMi  eaU  InBself  Lori 
RuBseU.  There  wiU  be  no  expOnae.  Therevin 
be  no  contest  Th«asMidsof  genflemen  m 
hersebaek  wttl  eeoert  him  to  Ubit  IniBtiagB;  no- 
body will  dare  te  stand  against  hini ;  and  hew9l 
not  only  oeme  in  hinueli^  but  bria^  in  anothw 
Whig.  Thewidow«dmoth«D,maletlCTwrittai 
with  aM  the  eKoelleBt  seam  and  fisdi^  ihaA 
distinguished  ner,  refined  to  saertfea  her  son  to 
her  party.  His  edvoatfton^  she  said,  wooM  be 
intempted:  his  head  would  bo  tamed:  feis 
triumph  wenhl  be  has  undoing.  Jnst  at  tUb 
oenjittetare  the  Admiral  arrived.  He  made  Mi 
appearance  before  the  Creeholden  of  MiddlsMK 
assembled  on  the  tep  of  Hampetead  Hifi,  sad 
was  Totnmed  without  oppoeltios.  X 

Meanwhile  several  noted  nmleeemtents  r^ 
oeived  marks  of  pnbite  disapprobttlion.    John 
Kmght,  the  moot  Ibetions  and  iaaoleBt  of  those 
Jaoobiles  who  had  disbetteeCly  sunom  fealty  to 
King  WiUiaa  in  order  to  quality  themsrtvm  la 
sit  in  Pai^ment^  oeaoed  to  reprcaent  the  gitai 
city  of  Bristol.    Esster,  the  eapltal  of  the  wsil, 
was  riolently  agitated.     It  had  been  long  lap- 
posed  that  the  ability,  the  etoqoenee,  the  expo- 
rienoe,  the  ample  fortune,  tke  noble  descent  at 
Seymour  wonld  make  it  Iwpoesible  to  aasssl 
him.    Bot  his  moral  chnnotor,  i^iieh  had  sever 
stood  very  high,  had,  dnriaf  the  last  thfos  «r 
fcwr  years,  been  ooDatamty  sinMng;    Mb  bad 
been  rirolent  in  oppositkm  titt  he  had  got  • 
plaoa.    WhilohehadaplaeelMhaddsfeidedtlie 
most uftpopi^r aots  of  thogoeemment.    Asssea 
as  he  was  ont  of  plaee^  he  had  again  been  rin- 
lent  in  oppeoitiom    Bis  8B%eCre  oontaot  ha< 
Mfca  deep  stain  on  his  pofaonal  honour.  Twooen* 
didates  wei«  thereftn^  brought  IdrwnTd  sgaiasi 
him;  and  n  eonieat,  &e  longest  and fleieeel  d 
that  ago,  fixed  the  afttentien  ef  the  whole  Idm^ 
dom,  and  was  watched  with  interast  even  by 
foreign  governments.    The  poll  was  open  fire 
weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  was  enormeaa 
Th9  freemen  of  Bxeter,  who,  while  the  eleofioa 
lasted,  Ihred  aamptnoosly  every'  day,  wore  by 
no  means  impatient  fbr  the  tsemination  of  tbeir 
Inxuriovs  eamival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartfly? 
they  tmnied  out  o^iye^obhig  with  goodoudgdi 
to  fight  for  Motlier  Chureh  or  fbr  King  Wiliemf 
but  the  votes  came  in  vei^  slowly.    It  was  net 
till  the  eve  of  .the  meeting  of  FarfianMat  tbst 
the  retom  was  made.    fiey^Mvr  was  deimted, 
to  hie  bitter  mortifloation,  and  was  fiiroed  te 
take  refisge  in  the  small  boroogh  of  Totaesi.} 


TorbM  to  1*4^  AMf»n. OstolMr a^ letiS;  IMf  Wmmdtio 
Lord  lUhmrd  KhmbU;  1^0  Pwt«MW,  No««a%ep  M»  ICM. 
VwrlmiB  aonene  Arttl*  «wtM»  fe  tie 
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^  ptceedii^  eleodon,  John  Hsmpdea  fuM  to 
mMD  ft  Mftt  Ho  had,  n^^eo  he  ooMod  to  bo  a 
aMmbor  of  PKrlSamettt,  boin  .brooding  OTor  his 
evil  foto  and  his  indelible  ahame,  and  ooeaaion- 
atty  Tenting  his  afrieon  in  bitter  paaphleta 
againat  the  goTemment  When  the  Whiga  had 
booono  predominant  ot  the  Court  and  in  the 
fionae  of  Comwona,  when  Nottfnghaa  had  ro- 
tired,  when  OaeonMUpthon  had  been  impeaehod, 
Hampden,  it  afaonld  aoem,  again  ooooeiTed  the 
kape  that  he  might  play  a  great  part  in  pabMo 
life.  But  the  leadera  of  hia  pwty,  apparenliy, 
did  not  wish  Ibr  an  ally  of  so  aerimonioas  and 
tnrbnlent  a  Bpirit  He  foond  himself  aliU  ex- 
alted fifom  the  Honaa  of  Commons.  Ho  led, 
daring  a  lew  montfis^  a  miserable  life,  some- 
times  trying  tofoiget  his  oares  among  the  well* 
bred  gamblers  and  fiail  beaatiee  who  filled  the 
diswingroom  of  the  Dnobesa  of  Masarino,  and 
BomsAimiea  sank  in  roUgions  mahuMholy.  The 
thonght  of  SQMido'ofteB  rose  In  his  mind.  Soon 
thare  was  a  faoaney  in  the  ropresantatien  of 
Bwkinghamshiffo,  tha  eoonty  whieh  had  re- 
peatedly sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to 
Parliament;  and  ha  axpeeted  that  ha  shonld, 
by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whoso  dominion  orer 
the  Bnohinghamahlto  Whigs  was  absolate^  bo 
xtataned  withont  dtfiooKy.  Wharton,  however, 
gana  hiB  interest  to  another  oaadldato.  This 
waa  a  final  Mow.  The  town  was  agitated  by 
the  nows  that  John  Hampden  had  out  hia  throat, 
that  he  had  anrtlTad  hia  womd  a  few  honra, 
that  ho  had  professed  deep  ponitenae  fer  his 
sins,  had  reqnestod  the  psayers  of  Bnmet,  and 
bad  aent  a  solemn  wanring  to  the  Daeheas  of 
Maaatiae.  A  ooroner'a  jury  fennd  a  yerdiot  of 
insanity.  The  wretohed  man  had  entered  on 
life  with  the  feirest  pvospaots.  Ho  bore  a  naame 
nhioh  was  more  than  noble.  Ho  was  heir  to 
an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  mnoh  more 
peeioas,  the  oonAdeaoa  and  attaohment  of 
Lnndreds  of  thoasanda  of  his  ooimtrymon.  His 
own  abilitiea  were  oensiderabU,  and  had  been 
eaiofnlly  oaltiTated.  Uahappi^  ambitfen  and 
pavty  spirit  impelled  him  to  plaoo  himself  in  a 
sitnation  foil  of  dangenr.  To  that  danger  hit 
fortitodo  proved  wiaqnal.  Ho  stooped  to  sap- 
pUaations  whioh  saved  him  and  dishonoared 
mm.  From  that  momontv  he  narev  knew  peaee 
of  mind.  His  temper  beoamo  perrerae;  and 
hia  nndenitandipg  was  perverted  by  his  temper. 
He  tried  to  find  r^ef  in  doTOtion  and  in  rerenge, 
in  fashionable  dissipation  and  in  poUtioal  tur- 
moil. Bat  the  dark  shade  never  passed  away 
from  his  mhid,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
hnmiliation,  his  nnhappy  life  was  terminated 
by  an  nnhappy  death.* 

The  resnlt  of  the  general  eieotlon  proved  that 
William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  die- 
aolving.  The  number  of  new  members  was 
ahont  a  hvndred  and  sixty;  and  most  of  tiiese 
were  known  to  be  thoroi^ly  well  affected  to 
the  goyemmentf 

It  was  of  the  highest  iraportaace  that  the 
Honse  of  Commons  shonld,  at  that  moment,  be 
disposed  to  oo-operate  cordially  with  the  King. 


•PMtnuin.  Deetmber  16^  17,  1W6;  Ttraon  to  8br«w»- 
httry,  Def ember  IS,  15;  Narclmua  LuttreH'tDlaxy;  Burnet, 
L  6f7 :  Snlnl  Erremond's  Verse!!  to  Hampden. 

f  VRermftave.  November  19  (29},  1096. 

J 1  haTe  derNed  mofh  TalnaMe  Infbrmfttlon  on  fhli  sul^ 
jMi  from  ft  M&  !n  iho  Brfttnh  Momam,  Ukniidoimo  Col- 
iMttaB,  No.  801.    IthoBtMMBrloriloiiiolrwnlafllivto 


For-  it  was  absolutely  neoessary  to  apply  a  re« 
medy  to  an  internal  eril  whieh  had  by  slow  de* 
grees  grown  to  a  fearAil  magnitude.  The  stiver 
oohi,  whioh  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  die 
realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  and 
most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghaet.}  ' 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin 
had  been  stmck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thir^ 
teenth  eentnry.  Edward  the  First  had  invited 
hither  skilfol  artists  from  Florence,  which,  in 
his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow. 
Ihonng  many  generations,  the  instmments  whioh 
were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  continued 
to  be  employed  with  littl^  alteration.  The  metal 
was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped 
and  stamped  by  the  hamnMr.  In  these  opera- 
tions maoh  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
workman.  It  neoessarily  happened  that  some 
pieoes  contained  a  little  more  and  some  a  little 
less  than  the  jnst  quantity  of  silver:  few  piecstt 
were  emetly  rennd;  and  the  rims  were  not 
marked.  It  was  therefete  in  the  course  of 
years  dheoyered  that  to  elip  the  coin- was  one 
of  the  eaaieBt  and  moat  profitable  kinds  of  fkand. 
In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  enact  that  the  clipper  ahould  be,  as 
the  eoiner  had  long  been,  liable  to  the  penaltiea 
of  high  treason.)  The  piaetioe  of  paring  dowm 
money,  however,  wsa  far  too  Incrative  to  be  se 
diecked;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoratioa, 
people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  orowns,  halferowns  and  shillings  which 
were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone 
some  sBght  mutilation. 

That  waa  a  lime  fhidtfrd  of  experiments  and 
inventtona  in  all  Ae  cUpartments  of  science.  ▲ 
great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  cdiaping  and 
striking  the  coin  wsa  suggested.  A  mill,  whieh 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand, 
was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  mill 
was  worhed  by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  be 
considered  by  modem  engineers  as  a  rude  and 
feeble  machine.  The  pieoes  whieh  it  produced, 
however,  were  among  the  best. in  Europe.  It 
waa  w>t  easy  to  eoonterfeit  them;  and,  as  their 
shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were 
inscribed  with  a  legend,  dipping  was  not  to  be 
apprehended.  II  The  hammered  coins  and  the 
milled  eoins  were  current  together.  They  were 
reoeived  without  distinotion  in  public,  and  ooai* 
sequenay  in  private,  payments.  The  finaneiere 
of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new 
money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  dispUoe 
the  old  money  whieh  was  much  impaired.  Yet 
any  man  of  plain  understanding  might  havO 
known  that,  when  the  State  treats  perfect  coin 
and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect  coin 
will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation, 
but  will  itself  be  driven  out  A  clipped  crown, 
on  English  ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment 
of  a  tax  or  a  debt  ss  a  milled  crown.  But  the 
milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel,  be- 
came much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped 
crown.  It  might  therefore  have  been  predicted, 
as  confidentiy  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted 


tho  Sllvor  and  Gold  Ootnt  of  England,  with  an  Aeoonnt  of 
tho  Gorrnptlon  of  the  II*mmored  Money,  and  of  the  Be- 
iMrm  by  tho  latoHSmndOolnago  at  the  Tower  and  the  Coon- 
ti7  MInti,  by  Iloptoo  Saynvt*  AMay  Master  Of  the  Mint 

I  Stat.  5  Ells,  c  11,  and  18  Klii.  c.  1. 

I  Pepys'i  Diary,  Iforember  2S^  1668. 
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HZ8T0BT  or  EVBhkVm 


^Hach  depondfl  on  the  Immaa  irUl,  tkat  tks  in^ 
ferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market 
in  which  they  ceold  fe4ch  the  same  price  as  the 
superior  pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieeea 
TKouid  take  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in 
which  some  advantage  conld  be  derired  from 
their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  tliat  age,  howerer*  gen»* 
Bally  overlooked  these  Tery  obrious  oonsidera- 
tions.  They  marrelled  exoeedingly  that  every 
body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  mo^ 
ney  in  preference  to  good  money.  In. other 
words,  they  marvelled  that  nobody  ehoee  te  paj 
twelve  ounces  of  sUyer  when  ten  would  serve 
tbA  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paeed 
his  rounds.  Fresh  waggon  loads  of  ehoiee 
money  still  came  forth  from  the  mill;  aad 
still  they  vunished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Great  masses  were  melted  down ;  great  masses 
exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  soaroely 
oae  new  piece  was  to  be  jBound  in  the  tiU  of  a 
shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  fiunner 
carried  home  from  the  cattle  &ir.  In  the  v»* 
eeipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
'milled  money  did  not  exeeed  ten  shillings  in  a 
hundred  pounds.  A  writer  of  thai  age  men- 
tions the  ease  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  som  of 
thirty  fiye  pounds,  receired  only  a  single  haJf* 
orown  in  milled  silTer.  Meanwhile  the  shears 
of  the  clippers  were  constantly  at  woirik.  The 
coiners  too  multipUed  and  prospered:  for  tiie 
worse  the  current  money  beoame  the  mere  easily 
it  was  imilated.  Dnrisig  move  than  thirty  years 
this  evil  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  first  it 
had  been  disregarded :  but  had  at  length  be- 
oome  an  insupportable  curse  te  the  eonntry. 
"H  WAS  to  no  purpose  iikU  the  rigorous  laws 
against  coining  and  clipping  vrere  rigorously 
executed.  At  every  session  that  was  held  at 
the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  wese  made. 
Husdles,  with  fbur,  five,  six  wretches  oonvicted 
of  counterfeiting  or  asutilating  the  money  of 
the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month 
up  Holborn  HilL  On  one  morning  seven  coeo 
were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping. 
But  all  was  Tsin.  The  gains  were  suoh  ae  to. 
lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned 
te  the  risks.  Some,  clippers  wem  said  to  have 
made  great  fortunes.  One  in  partioular  offiored 
six  thousand  pounds  fbr  a  pardon.  His  bribe 
.  was  indeed  rejeotedj  but  the  fame  of  faia  riches 
did  muoh  to  counteract  the  effast  which  the 


•  The  first  writer  who  notlrea  the  fcct  tb»t,  wbere  jtood 
noney  Aud  bad  money  mm  thrown  tetoclfcvMlon  togoUuis 
tho  biid  mnD«]r  drivM  out  tho  goal  money.  w«o  Arioio. 
phAneii.    lie  eeemR  to  have  thoiight  tha^  the  jfreferenro 
Wlilc'h  hi»  fi>llnw  cttfscnR  iFRTe  to  Ufrht  coins  was  to  be  iittii- 
bat«d  to  a  dvpniT^d  taflto,  aaeb  as  led  tbem  to  aotnist  man 
like  Goon  and  Hyper>>oIu(i  with  the  conduct  of  graalL 
afTair*.    liut,  thouv'h  hl5  politlral  eoouomy  will  not  Ixgar 
axatnloatlon,  hift  tjt^m  ar*  excellent : — 
*o\X6Ktt  y*  fli*7*  iSotep  fi  fr€\ts  wtwov9ivat 
T«ir6w  is  re  Tti¥  raAirtSw  ro^i  itmXcif  r»  kiyH^vtt 
/(  rf  rapxafoy  v^itinfia  Kal  rd  xatwiv  XP^^***» 
ovrc  yap  Tovroiaiv  ovctv  ov  KeKiSftiXcvfiEitoii 
iX^h  trnWiffToti'Aw&vruiVf  its  Sonet,  vojMtifitdraPt 

Iv  re  rois'KWnft  *al  ntls  $a^0ifiotei  navraxfl^ 
vofi^fl?'  oiScv,  dXXh  70VTOIS  rttif  irovtipnTi  x^^'^^O'Ct 
Xftff  re  itai  irtitom  ximTfft  rw  Kaiclvrtu  K6npiart. 
9t0v  T/iAcTbiy  0'  o»(  filr  tafur  'tiytftis  'tal  ot^^avaf 
ivipas  ivraf,  Kol  SiKaiovf.  «a(  caX«t»c  rt  KdyaB*^^, 
Kal  Tpatbtvras  iv  vaXaicrpatf  jral  ¥ap»7(  Koi  /toturiKif 
ttpotfatXoiptev  v-of;  6t  xaXca<f,  koI  flroty,  ital  '^v^^lattt 
'trnX  iravifpalc  aoir  irmrf^dDy,  tit  Wmn-a  xp«ipt9a. 

t  Narclman  LuttreU't  Diary  la  filled  with  aocouDta  of 
theaa  azaoattons.    **!•  nAUar  da  roguvu  da  ■onnoy^" 


apeotaofte  of  his  death  was  desigB«d  tepndiHa.t 
Nay  the  severity  of  the  punisfament  gave  en- 
oouragement  to  the  erimeL  For  the  piucticeof 
{dipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  exdte  in 
the  oomnK>n  mind  a  detestatioo  resembling  that 
with  which  men  regard  murder,  arseit,  reU>eiy, 
nay,  even  theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole 
body  of  oHppsn  to  the  whole  eoeiety  wss  in> 
deed  immense:  but  eaeh  partioalar  aet  of  eUp- 
ping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  u  halibrown,  sftsr 
paring  ft  pennywovth  of  silvup  from  it,  sesmei 
a  minute,  an  almost  impereeptihle,  IhiUi.  Bvea 
while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly 
under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the  co- 
reney  had  prodveed,  every  indrndual  who  was 
capitally  punished  for  eontributing  to  brii^  the 
currency  into  that  stnte  haflt  Hie  geaeval  syna- 
patfay  on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwiUing 
to  anest  the  ofltoders.  Justiees  were  unwilp 
ling  to  eemoai.  Witnesses  were  nnwOling  ts 
tali  the  wbolft  tnth.  Juries  were  unwilling  tt» 
pponeunoe  the  word  GwMty.  ItwuaTain  totstt 
the  eommon  people  that  the  nratilntovs  of  the 
oein  wese  causing  i(|i»  mora  misery  tlmn  all  tha 
highwaymen  and  homehuahsie  in  the  islsnd. 
For,  grsat  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only 
an  infinitsfimai  part  of  that  evil  va*  bronghl 
heme  te  the  indiridaal  naleflietev;  Tbet^wss, 
therefore,  a  general  eenspiraey  to  pMvent  ths 
law  from  taUng  its  eousee.  The  eonviotiou^ 
nnmereus  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  indesd 
when  eemparsd  with  the  offences;  and  the 
offsndsra  who  were  eowlcted  loeked  on  them- 
selves as  murdered  men,  and  were  finn  in  tht 
belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  ve- 
nial as  that  of  a  schoolboy  who  goes  nutling  in 
the  wood  of  a  nelghbomr.  All  the  eloqnows 
of  the  ordinaty  could  sekhjni  induce  Mm  to 
oenfiirm  te  IIm  wheieseme  usage  of  seknew* 
lodging  in  their  dying  spee^es  tdie  enovmity  of 
thshr  wiekednesnl 

The  evil  proeeeded  wUh  eonstaatly  aooelent- 
ing  Teloeity.  At  length  in  the  autumn  ef  168ft 
it  could  harAy  be  said  that  the-  oouatry  pos- 
sessed, for  praetiosi  pu^oses,  any  measnrs  of 
the  Talue-of  commoditiss.  It  was  a  mere  ehanos 
whether  what  was  called  •  shilling  was  rssHy 
tenpenoe,  siaEpenoe  or  a  grsnt  ¥he  reeolts  of 
some  eo^Mtinentawhiflh  wure  triod  at  that  time 
deserve  to  be  mentioaedi  Ae  •fiosn  of  ths 
Bxohequer  weighed  filly  seven  thousand  tm 
hnndred  pound»o0  hammered  men^  whieh  bad 


myv L'Hermltaga,  "eat  il  IneniW  at  parott  al  fiiclle  que. 
qiMlqaa  ahoaa  qn'on  flwpa  pour  lea  ddtnilra,  H  e'en  tnmm 
to«joqrad'autraftpD«tfrai4ialear|4se)a>  0«loharl(UJl 
1805." 

t  A  •  to  tbe  sympathy  of  tbepublte  wllh  the  dippem,  we  the 
Tvry  curioua  aermou  wMeh  iWtwaod,  afterwardaBMiopof 


HIj,  ppcMbad  balbra  4^  Lard  Ma^MNr  in  Dooeoifaer,  1«4^ 
Fleetwood  says  that  "  a  soA  parulcIouK  tendernesa  alack* 
ened  the  care  of  maidvtntaa.  Kept  back  tbe  under  officer^ 
oarreptad  tha  jurl^  and  withbald  the  arUeactw^  m 
mantlona  thadiObouliy  of  «DB<viiu^g  tb^ariiaiBala  tbaa< 
selvM  that  they  had  done  wroux.  Sea  also  a  Seraooa 
preached  at  York  Ci^e  by  Georrte  Haller,  a  derj»yin»n  ef 
tha  Oatbadral,  to  aome  eUppara  who  worn  to  be  banfted  tka 
nazt  day.  Ha  mentlona  tha  taMtaltaat  enda  whieh  dip- 
pen  KeneraTly  made,  and  does  bis  best  to  awaken  the  cod> 
ivrlences  of  bis  bearers.  He  dwelfti  on  one  afnrraTation  ti 
tteir  crlawwUoh  I  ahonld  naft  bera  tfaouftM  oC  *^K* 
Raid  ha, '<  tha  aama  ooastion  wart^  to  be  put  In  thb  afa,  a* 
of  old,  *  ^lioee  Is  this  imai^  and  snperacripHon  V  we  could 
not  answer  tha  whole.  We  may  gnesa  at  the  Image:  bat 
we  eannot  tell  whoae  It  is  by  the  snperaeriptian :  tv  that  li 
aUf[Oiie.»  Tbataaitasonyoftheaatwodlviaeaiseonftrtisd 
by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  talla  a  noatioaa  atosy.  wMA 
1  do  not  vantara  to  qygt^  afaowt  a  oaeyi  "^~  "^"^  ~ 
ths  otdUwiT  «f  Kasffite  aed  a  oli9i«b 
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t^omOy  1>een  paid  in.  Th*  mi^t  <mf^  to 
Ibare  been  aJboTB  two  hiuulred  and  tw en^  thooi- 
uadovjKMf.  It  proYed  to  be  under  one  hvndmd 
•ad  fourteen  tbouMuid  oonoes.*  Three  eni- 
aant  London  geldmiUia  were  iuTited  to  send  » 
hundred  pounds  oMsh  in  ouzrent  uilver  to  be 
tried  by  the  balenook  Three  hundred  pounda 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelw  hundred 
onnoes.  The  aotnal  weight  prored  to  be  aiz 
hundred  and  twenty  four  ounees.  The  aaiae 
test  waa  appUed  in  Tariona  parta  of  the  king* 
don.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  siiouid  have  weighed  about  four  hundred 
ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hun- 
dred and  fort^r  onnoes,  at  Cambridge  two  hun- 
dred and  three,  at  £xeter  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and 
aiKteen.f  There  were  indeed,  aome  northern 
distriets  into  whioh  the  clipped  money  had  only 
begun  to  find  ita  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who 
Ui«d  iu  one  of  theae  diatriota,  aecorded,  in  aome 
notes  whioh  are  still  extant,  the  amaaemant 
irith  which,  when  ha  travelled  southward,  shop* 
lieepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and 
heavy  haiforowns  with  whioh  he  paid  his  way. 
They  asked  whence  he  oame,  and  wheve  sudi 
money  was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  whidi  he 
purchased  for  twenty  two  ahillinga  atLanoaater 
bore  a  different  ¥iJa«  at  every  atage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was 
worth  thiriy  ahiUinga,  and  would  indeed  have 
been  worth  more  had  not  the  goTeornment  fixed 
that  rate  aa  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be 
saeeiTed  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  | 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  cur* 
nnay  were  not  such  as  have  generally  been 
thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
hiatory.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
English  nation  in  a.  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  by  bad 
Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaoenta  and  bad 
Judgea,  waa  equal  to  the  misery  oaused  in  a 
single  year  by  bad  evowaa  and  bad  shillings; 
Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes*  for 
pathetic  or  indignant  eloqueaoe  are  not  always 
thoae  whioh  moat  affect  the  happiness  of  ^ 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  nuagovemmient 
of  Charles  and  Jamsfl,  gross  as  it  hsd  been,  had 
not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  frcn 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the 
hnnour  and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold 
to  a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights  were 
invaded,  whUe  fundamental  laws  were  violated, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and 
ijidustrious  families  laboured  and  traded,  ate 
their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and 
aiwurity.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protes* 
tants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier 
drove  his  beasts  to  market :  the  grocer  weighed 
out  his  currants :  the  draper  measured  out  hie 
broadcloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was 
as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home 
ifas  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  ham- 
lets: the  cream  overflowed  the  pails  of  Che- 
shire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
HerefordBhure:  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in 
the  farnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  banrows  of 
QOftl  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne.     But  when  the  great  InstrumiBnt  of  ex- 


*  Lowndw'a  Essay  ftnr  the  Amendmont  of  the  Silyer 
OoiDs.  10d&. 
t  L*HeniittM««  NoremTior  S9  (Deoember  9),  1605. 
i  The  Meaxoirt  of  thie  faiMrsiMre  Qaaker  were  printed  a 


change  became  thcRmghly  dwraxged,  a&  trade^ 
all  industiy,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy. 
The  evil  was  felt  daily  sad  hourly  in  almost 
every  place  and  by  almost  every  chiss,  in  the 
dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvU 
and  by  the  loon,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could 
be  purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over  every 
oennter  there  waa  wrangling  from  morning  to 
night.    The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a 

rrrel  as  regular  as  the  Saturday  oame  round* 
a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamouns 
the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  wera 
inceessnt ;  and  it  waa  well  if  no  booth  was  over- 
turned and  .  no  head  broken.  {  No  merchant 
would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making 
some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin 
in  which  he  waa  to  be  paid.  Bven  men  of  bnai* 
neaa  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion 
into  whioh  all  pecuniary  transactions  were 
thrown.  -The  simple  and  the  careless  wera 
pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whoaa 
demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
money  ahrank.  The  price  of  the  neoessariea 
of  life,  of  shoes,  of  sle,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast 
The  labourar  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which 
when  he  received  it  waa  called  a  shilling  would 
hardly,  when'  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of 
beer  or  a  loaf  of  lye  bread,  go  as  far  as  six- 
pence. Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  in- 
telligence were  collected  together  in  great  num- 
bers, as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  oonmlaints  hewrd  and  to 
obtain  some  redreB8»||  But  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  peasant  waa  cruelly  ground  between 
one  elaaa  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale 
and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight. 
Yet  hia  sufferings  hardly  exceedad  those  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in 
which  obscure  writers  were  treated  wc  mar 
easily  fonn  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  stiu 
extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson. 
One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to 
say  nothing  of  dipped  money.  Another  day  he 
pays  a  debt  with  pieoes  so  bad  that  none  of 
them  will  go.  The  great  poet  sends  them  all 
bach,  and  demands  in  their  place  guineas  a* 
twenty  nine  shillings  each.  *^I  expect,"  he 
says  in  one  letter,  **  good  silver,  not  such  as  I 
hava  had  formerly."  *•  If  yon  have  any  silver 
that  will  go,"  he- says  in  another  letter,  **my 
wi£o  will  be  glad  of  it  I  lost  thirty  shillings 
or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds." 
These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have 
been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a 
fair  sample  of  the  correspondence  whioh  filled 
all  the  mail  bags  of  Bng^ond  during  several 
months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class 
prospered  greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among 
the  bankers  none  could  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear 
a  comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe.  He 
had  been,  not  many  yeara  before,  a  gold- 
smith of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  pro- 
bably, after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for 
customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change^ had  saluted  merchants  with  profound 
bows,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  honour 

few  yevs  a^D  la  «  moii  respectable  newspeper,  the  llsa- 
cheeter  Ouardlan. 

}  Lowndes's  Kssey. 

I  L'ttenaitage^  Daosmber  ai(Jaaaai7  ^  1««. 
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of  keeptng  their  Mah.  Bat  lo  dcsteronsly  did 
he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opfKfftanitiM  of 
profit  which  the  geaeral  oOAfusion  of  prieea 
gaTe  to  a  moneyehanger,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  de^eesed 
to  the  lowest  point,  he  Uid  down  near  nine^ 
thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helmsley,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great 
property  had,  in  a  tronhied  time,  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Commons  of  fin^and  on  their 
Tiotorieos  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part 
of  the  dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had 
taronght  to  the  brilliantvand  dissolute  Booking, 
ham.  Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in 
mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  inteUeetual,  all 
die  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
bad  carried  the  feeble  ruins  ef  his  fine  person 
and  of  his  fine  mind  *,  and  there  he  had  closed 
fais  chequered  life  uooder  that  humble  roof  and 
on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  ef 
the  snceeeding  generation  described  in  immor* 
tal  Terse*  The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a 
new  raoe;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace  BMre 
splendid  and  eostly  than  had  oyer  been  inha- 
bited by  the  magnificent  ViUien  rose  amidst 
the  beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been 
fais,  and  was  called  by  the  onoe  humble  name 
of  Buncombe. 

Since  the  BcTolution  the  state  of  the  cofu 
rency  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  1689  a  eommittee  of  the  Coaunooe 
bad  been  appointed'  to  inTSStigate  the  subject, 
bat  had  made  no  report.  In  1690  sAother 
eommittee  had  reported  that  immwise  quanti- 
ties of  silver  were  earried  out  of  the  oountiy 
by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  say  thing 
for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encourag- 
ing the  importation  and  discouraging  the  ex- 
pertation  of  the  preoious  metals.  One  fSoolish 
bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and  dropped. 
At  length,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1696, 
the  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
the  houses  applied  themselTes  to  it  in  earnest. 
The  only  praotical  result  of  their  deliberations, 
howerer,  was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  ham- 
mered coin  and  the  melting  and  exporting  of 
the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  every 
person  who  informed  against  a  dipper  should 
be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that 
every  dipper  who  informed  against  two  dip- 
pers should  be  entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver 
filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the 
ofaeek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain'  officem 
'  were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion.  If  bul- 
lion were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a 
ship,  the  burden  of  proring  that  it  had  never 
been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown 
on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out  a 
satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  wae  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  altogether  iaefliBMDtive. 
Bnring  the  following  summer  and  antomn,  the 
coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  ery  of  distress 
ftrom  every  county  in  the  realm  became  lender 
and  more  piercing: 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among 
hsr  rulers  some  who  dearly  perceived  thai  it 
was  not  by  halters  and  branding  irons  that  her 
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decaying  indnatry  and  conuMvoe  eenM  be  le- 
stored  to  health.  The  state  ot  the  euxreney 
had  daring  some  time  occupied  the  serieos  at* 
tmtion  of  Ibur  eminent  men  doedy  eonnectei 
by  publie  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were 
politidans  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  oft- 
dal  and  pariiamenttty  budness,  *  eeased  to 
love  and  heneur  philosophy;  and  two  weie 
philosophers,  in  whem  habits  of  abstruse  medi- 
tation had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  senae 
without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in 
polities.  Never  had  there  been  aa  occasica 
which  more  urgently  required  both  praetied 
and  speculative  abi^tieB;  and  never  had  the 
woriil  seen  the  highest  praetied  and  the  hij^ 
est  speculative  abilities  muted  in  an  aBiance  ae 
dose,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as  thai 
which  bound  Bomers  and  Montague  to  Locke 
and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  note 
minute  history  of  the  eonferenoes  of  the  men 
to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her 
currency  and  the  long  series  of  prospereos 
years  which  dates  from  that  reetoratien.  It 
would  be  interesting  te  see  how  the  pure  gdd 
of  sdentific  truth  found  by  the  two  philose* 
phers  was  mtegted  by  the  two  statesmen  with 
just  that  quantity  of  aUoy  which  was  necessary 
for  the  working.  It  would  be  enrious  to  stody 
the  many  plans  wliich  were  propounded,  dis* 
cuased  and  rtgeeted,  some  as  ftsefficacious,  some 
as  unjust^  smne  as  toe  costly,  some  as  too  ha- 
sardous,  tiH  at  length  a  plan  iraa  devised  ef 
which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  eri* 
dence,  complete  successi 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  expodtion 
of  his  opinions  touohing  the  currency.  Bot 
the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  subject  are  happily 
still  extant;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious 
and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  langnsge 
whiefa  form  perhaps  the  most  vduable  part  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  UnderstancB&g,  the 
fiM«e  of  his  mind  appears  more  oonspicuously. 
Whether  he  had  ever  been  aequainted  with 
Dudley  North  is  not  known.  In  moral  diarao- 
ter  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  bdonged  te  different  parlies.  In- 
deed, had  not  Leoke  taken  shdter  from  tyranny 
in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  imposdUe  Hiat  be 
might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  joiy 
which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intdledu« 
afly,  however,  there  was  muoh  in  common  be- 
tween the  Tory  and  the  Wkig.  They  had  la- 
boriously Oiougfat  out,  each  Ibr  himself,  a 
theory  of  poHtical  eoonomy,  subetantiatty  the 
same  with  timt  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards 
expounded.  Nay,  in  some  respects,  the  theory 
of  Locke  and  North  was  more  comj^ete  sod 
eymmetrical  than  that  of  thdr  illustrious  suc- 
cessor. Adam  Sm&th  has  often  been  jesdy 
blamed  fbr  maintaining,  in  direct  oppodtien  to 
aU  his  own  prindplee,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
ou|^  to  be  regulated  by  the  State;  and  he  is 
the  more  Idamable  because,  long  before  he  was 
bom,  both  Locke  and  North  had  tan^  that  it 
was  as  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of 
money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  eat* 
lery  or  of  broadeleth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1698.     A  diort  time 


of  a  trae  phUoeopber,  that  tbe  doctrine  laid  d0vn  la  tba 
Wealth  of  Kattons  waa  arroneooa. 
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.  lMfi>i»  Ills  dMth  hb  pvliliBlied,  withoQl  his  name, 
a  small  tract  whioh  oontoins  a  concise  sketch 
of  apian  for  the  restoration  ei  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  stthstaatinlly 
the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwarde  folly 
developed  and  ably  defended  by  liooke. 

One  qnestion,  which  was  d<MibfleB8  the  sub- 
ject of  many  anzloos  deliberations,  wae  wihether 
any  Uiing  diionld  be  done  while  the  w«r  lasted. 
In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin 
might  be  effectedi  great  eaerifioes  must  be 
made,  either  by  the  whole  oommnnity  or  by  a 
part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such 
aacriftces  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already 
paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  yearn  before,  no  ^an* 
der  would  have  thoaghi  it  possible  to  raise, 
was  undoubtedly  a  course  fVill  of  dangcor.  Ti- 
morous politicians  were  for  delay:  but  the  de- 
liberate conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders 
was  that  something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that 
every  thing  was  lost.  Montague,  in  pavtleular, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  in  etrong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  Indeed  them 
had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  we«ld  merety 
continue  .to  be  what  it  wias,  it  might  have  been 
wise  to  defer  tiU  the  return  of  peace  an  ecsperi- 
vent  which  must  severely  try  the  fttrenglli  ^f 
the  body  poliiio.  Bat  the  evil  was  one  tidiieh 
daily  made  progress  almost  visible  te  the  eyi. 
There  might  have  been  a  reooinage  in  1694  with 
half  the.  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and, 
great  as  would  he  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk 
would  be  doubled  if  the  reooinage  were  poei> 
poned  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voloe  was  for  delay 
gave  less  trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians, 
who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  reeoui- 
Age,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepenoo 
halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Wil- 
liam Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
fbrd,  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  public 
servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of 
his  office  than  im  the  higher  parts  of  poUtioal 
philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  "Uiat 
a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  bead  on  it  was 
a  commodity  of  whioh  the  price  w»s  governed 
b^  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle, 
and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a 
crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger 
by  calling  a  furlong  a  mile.  He  »mo«sly  ba- 
Hevedy  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that,  if  the 
ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings 
instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us 
thor  wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number 
of  ounces.  He  had  a  considerable  following, 
eomposed  partly  of  dull  men  who  veally  be- 
lieved what  he  iold  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd 
men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  aruthofiaed 
trar  law  to  pay  a  hnndred  poiuids  with  eighty. 
md  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast 
confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all  the 
other  erils  which  aflicted  the  nation:  puhUe 
s^eedit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  hdianey, 
would  have  been  destroyed;  and  there  would 
have  been  much  risk  t>f  a  general  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  Hoimily  Lowndes  was  com* 
pletely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up 
xbr  the  use  of  Somen.  Somers  was  delighted 
With  this  little  treatise^  and  desired  that  it 


might  be  printed.  It  speedily  becatLC  the  text 
book  of  all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in 
the  kingdom,  and  may  still  bo  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit.  The  effect  of  Locke's  forcible 
and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and 
by  the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  treats  an  antagonist  of 
powers  fkr  inferior  to  hie  own.  Flomsteed,  the 
Astronomer  Reyal,  described  the  controversy 
well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  five  was  six  er  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely 
agreed  with  Loeke:  but  as  to  the  manner  in 
wiiich  the  restoration  of  the  enrrency  ought  to 
be  effected  there  was  some  diiference  of  opinion. 
Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had  re- 
commended, that  the  King  should  by  proclama- 
tion fix  a  near  day  after  which  the  hammered 
money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by 
weight  The  advantages  of  this  plan  wete 
doubtless  great  and  obvious.  It  woe  most 
eimpie,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  eflieieikt. 
W-bat  searching,  fining,  bramting,  hanging, 
had  ftdled  to  do  would  be  done  in  on  instant. 
The  cBpphig  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melt- 
ing of  the  milled  pieces  would  ceaBC.  <}reat 
quantities  of  good  of»n  would  eome  forth  from 
secret  drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  erf 
wainscots.  The  mutilated  silvw  would  gradu- 
ally flcrw  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth 
again  in  a  form  whidi  would  make  mutilaticsi 
impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  currency 
of  the  realm  would  b<e  in  a  sound  state,  and, 
during  the  progress  of  Jbhis  great  change,  there 
would  never  at  any  moment  be  any  eearcfty  of 
money. 

These  were  mnf^ty  eoneideratlons ;  and  to 
the  Joint  authority  of  Nerth  and  Looke  en  su6h 
a  question  great  respect  is  due.  Tet  it  must  be 
owned  that  their  plan  was  open  to  one  serious 
ol^eetion,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether  es- 
cape their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of 
the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  tiie  whole  com- 
munity. On  what  principle  theft  was  the  el- 
pense  of  -restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by 
a  part  of  tiie  community  t  It  was  most  desirable 
doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  shilling 
should  again  hav«  a  fixed  signification,  that 
every  man  should  know  irha%  his  contracts 
meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  But 
was  it  just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means 
of  which  the  effect  would  be  that  every  former 
who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  hie 
rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a 
hundred  pounds  te  meet  his  acceptances,  would 
find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment 
to  fifty  or  sixty  t  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such 
a  farmer  or  cf  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns 
and  haUerowns  were  not  of  /(ill  weight.  The 
government  itself  wae  to  blame.  The  eril 
which  the  State  had  caused  l^e  State  was  bound 
to  repair;  mud  it  would  evidently  have  been 
wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  oA 
a  particular  olass,  merely  because  that  class  wae 
so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  piUaged. 
It  wcnkl  hare  been  as  reasonable  to  require  llie 
timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
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fitting  out  tbe  Chtimel  €eet,  or  the  gnnsmiths 
to  boar  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  ctir- 
rency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
indiTiduals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver 
happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  he. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss 
which,  if  his  advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on 
the  holders  of  the  short  money.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier 
to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the 
expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in 
which  they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience  * 
and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced 
that  evex7  person  who  should  within  a  term  of 
a  year  or  half  a  year  cairy  to  the  mint  a  clipped 
crown  should  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  miUed 
crown,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good  out  of 
the  public  purse?  That  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  for  elipping.  The  shears  would  be 
more  busy  than  ever.  The  short  money  would 
every  day  beoome  shorter.  The  difference  which 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would 
probably  be  greater  by  a  million  at  the  end  of 
the  term  than  at  the  bepnning :  and  the  whole 
of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors. 
If  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
hammered  coin  were  muoh  shortened,  the  dan- 
ger of  fVirther  clipping  would  be  proportionally 
diraiBiflhed;  but  another  danger  would  be  in- 
enrred.  The  silver  would  tow  into  the  mint  so 
muoh  faster  than  it  oould  posdbly  flow  out,  that 
there  must  during  some  months  be  a  giievous 
scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  oc- 
curred to  Somers  and  was  approved  by  William. 
It  was  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared 
with  great  secresy,  and  published  at  once  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was 
to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenee- 
forth  pass  only  by  weight  But  every  posses- 
sor of  suoh  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver 
them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet, 
to  the  publie  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be 
examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to 
the  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him 
to  receive  ftrom  the  Treasury  at  a  fiiture  time 
the  difference  between  the  actual  quantity  of 
tibrer  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  rilvcr 
which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put 
to  the  clipping,  the  melting  and  the  exporting ; 
said  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  tlie  cur- 
rency would  have  been  heme,  as  was  right,  by 
the  publlo.  The  inconvenience  arising  tnah  a 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short 
duration;  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  hav« 
been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and 
weighed:  they  wonld  then  have  been  sent  back 
into  circulation,  and  the  reeolnage  would  have 
taken  place  gradually  and  without  Any  percep- 
tible suq>eBsioa  or  distwrbesicc  of  trade.  But 
•gainst  these  great  advaatagss  were  to  be  set 
off  hasards,  which  Bemem  was  prepaid  to 
brave,  but  ft'om  which  it  is  not  strange  that 
politicians  of  less  elevated  character  sheuM 
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have  shrunk.  Tht  course  which  he 
mended  to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest 
for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the  nfest 
for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be  aucce8»* 
fol  unless  the  execution  were  sudden:  the  exe- 
cution could  not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  Mno- 
tion  of  Parliament  were  asked  and  obtained; 
and  to  take  a  step  of  such  fearful  importanee 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Par&ament 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  ImpeachmeDt, 
imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Mod- 
tague  quailed;  and  it  was  detennined  to  do 
nothing  without  the  authority  of  Uie  l^slatuie. 
Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the  CommonB 
a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  vrithout  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably 
the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses 
met.  ^oier  was  on  that  day  again  choeeii 
Speaker.  On  the  following  day  he  was  pre- 
sented and  approved.  The  King  op«ied  the 
session  with  a  speech  very  skilfully  iVamed. 
He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  success  of 
the  campaign  ou  the  GontinenL  That  success 
he  attributed,  in  language  which  must  bare 
gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Itnglish  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  wbidi 
had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  o];»iuon 
that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State:  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Great  Council.  Before  he  con- 
cluded he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the 
newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent 
choice  which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech 
was  received  witii  a  low  but  v^  significant 
hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and  from  belov 
the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by  thf 
public  as  by  the  Parllamentf  In  the  Com- 
mons an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by 
Wharton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted 
without  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole 
House  to  Kensington.  At  the  palace  the 
loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemten  showed  itself 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly 
consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  re- 
ftreshments  were  handed  round  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  pro- 
posed twp  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William, 
and  confktsion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were 
drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  ob- 
servers oould  perceive  that,  though  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zcaloos 
for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  exoy 
thing  ra&er  than  see  their  country  again  re- 
duce to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  .and 
dispirited.  All  were  thinJmig  of  the  sUte  of  the 
coin :  tM  were  saying  that  something  must  be 
done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
know  what  could  be  done.  **I  am  af^d,"  said 
a  member  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "tiiat 
the  vaUon  can  b««ir  wither  the  disease  nor  Ibe 
cure."t 

Then  was  indeed  a  mincri^  by  which  the 
dtfieuhtes  and  dangers  of  that  erids  were  seen 
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with  malignant  delight;  and  of  that  minority 
the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  factious  leader 
was  Howe,  whom  porerty  had  made  more  acri- 
monious than  eyer.  He  moved  that  the  House 
Bhould  resolre  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Ministry — ^for  that 
■word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used — readily 
consented.  Indeed  the  great  question  touch- 
ing the  currency  could  not  be  brought  forward 
more  couTeniently  than  in  such  a  Committee, 
^hen  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  Howe 
harangued  against  the  war  as  yehemently  as  he 
had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it  He 
called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.  The  na- 
tion, he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fight- 
ing desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  tor- 

'  rents.  During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might 
bear  ,up  the  frame:  but  faintness  must  soon 
•ome  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out 
against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very 
little  support.  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers 
were  fully  determined  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard  rather  than  submit  to  France.  It  was 
sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of  his  own 
finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a 
man  bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial 
were  administered  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  sa- 
lary, he  would  trouble  himself  little  about  the 
drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth.  '*We  did 
AOt,"  said  th6  Whig  orators,  "degrade  our- 
selves by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag  was 
chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tour- 
Yille's  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the 
Irish  nation  was  in  arms  against  us,  when  every 
post  from  the  Netherlands  brought  news  of 
■ome  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  against 
the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  field*  And  are  we  to  turn 
suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile  squadron  dares 
to  snow  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when 
God  has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  the 
great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our 
efforts,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the  French 
administration  indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favourite?" 
Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected; 
and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the 
capital  never  rested  a  moment.  Innumerable 
pamphlets  and  broadsides  about  the  coin  lay  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing 
of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  in- 

"  troduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest 
England  should  make  herself  the  richest  country 
in  tihe  world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling 
ninepence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  predicting 
that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained,  there 
would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers 
Yehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the 
public. should  bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
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currency :  some  urged  the  government  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of 
England  to  the  money  of  neighbouring  nations : 
one  projector  was  for  coining  guilders ;  another 
for  coining  dollars,  f 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates 
continued  duning  several  anxious  days.  At 
length  Montague,  after  defeating,  first  those 
who  were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered 
till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  wei%  for  the 
little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  whioh 
the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  recoincd  according  to  the  old  standard 
both  of  weight  and  of  finefiess ;  that  all  the  new 
pieces  should  be  milled;  that  the  loss  on  the 
clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the  public; 
that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clip- 
ped money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to 
the  govei-nment ;  and  that  a  later  time  should 
be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass  at  all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the 
Committee  cannot  be  ascertained.  When,  the 
resolutions  were  reported  there  was  one  divi- 
sion. It  was  on  the  question  whether  the  old 
standard  of  weight  should  be  maintained.  Ths 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the  A/es 
two  hundred  and  twenty  five.  J 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  th/e  re- 
solutions should  be  brought  in.  A  few  days 
later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained 
to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  rocoinage.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of 
making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped 
money.  But  it  was  certain  that  at  least'  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  required* 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook  to  advance  on  good  security. 
It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers  that 
no  security  which  the  government  could  offer 
was  so  g^od  as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been. 
That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with  re- 
gret at  tlie  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on 
houses,  which  might  be  not  less  productive  nor 
less  certain  than  the  hearth  money,  but  which 
might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might 
be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The 
number  of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  as- 
certained without  donuciliary  visits.  The  win- 
dows a  collector  might  count  without  passing 
the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly 
harassed  by  the  chimney  men,  should  be  alto- 
gether Exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  with- 
out a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  win- 
dow tax,  a  tax  wliich,  though  doubtless  a  great 
evil,  must  be  considered  as  a  blessing  when 


nth  ManiuBit  at  Am^rtarimi  to  bis  VrleBd  fa  LoDdon:  A 
Vund  tat  pwaarvfag  and  aapfdying  oor  Coin  {  An  Eaaay  Mr 
racnlatlos  the  Ooln,  by  A.  V.;  A  propoaal  ft>r  aapplytac 
Hb  Xi^afty  with  1,200,0002.,  \xy  mandlnx  the  Ooin,  and  ytl 
pfaaarrlng  tha  anelani  SCuidard  of  the  Kingdom.  Thaaa 
are  a  fnr  of  tha  traota  whioB  waredSatribntod  among  meei- 
bara  of  ParHamant  at  thia  cot^nnctara. 
X  Comoiona*  Joortiala,  Daaanibar  U»,  ie06|  UBmrnMngh 
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compared  with  the  curse  ft'om  which  it  rescued  1 
the  nation.*  I 

Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  , 
came  a  crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful 
steering.  The  news  that  the  Parliament  and  ; 
the  goYemment  were  determined  on  a  reform  of  ! 
the  currency  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among  | 
Ae  common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.  Ko 
man  lilted  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls 
Approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don.' The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and 
hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public  danger, 
ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues. 
The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  drunk 
in  taverns  and  on  ide  benches.  Many  members 
of  Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
govenmient,  began  to  waver ;  and,  tiiat  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
Juncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  arose 
between  the  Rouses.  The  Recoinitge  BiU, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolu- 
tions, had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come 
back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Oomnons,  theh*  Lordships  had 
no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  se- 
rious to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in 
ft  new  bill,  which  was  in  fkct  his  former  bill 
modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
tiie  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration;  and  the  royal  assent  was  imme- 
diately given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long 
remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on 
which  the  government  would  cease  to  receive 
the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes,  f 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  ex- 
cellent. But  some  of  the  details,  both  of  that 
Act  and  of  a  supplementary  Act  whi^h  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered 
what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  effect. 
For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
«nact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take 
more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It 
may  be  confldentiv  affirmed  tiiat  this  enactment 
was  not  Buggestea  or  approved  by  I^ocke.  He 
well  knew  that  the  high  price  of  gold  was  not 
the  evil  idiich  affiicted  tke  State,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fltll  in  the 
price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  could 
by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to 
precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fkot, 
the  penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect 
whatever,  good  or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver 
was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings. 
IThen  the  milled  sliver  became  plentiful,  £he 
guinea  fell,  not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which 
was  the  highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence,  t 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  first  debate  on  the  currency  sub- 


•  OoramoDf'  Joumait,  Decsmbor  IS,  1096. 

t  Stat.  7  Gul.  8.  c.  1;  Lords'  and  Gommoni^  Journalu; 
'L*BeniiltM«,  DwsMnber  31  (Jamwiv  10).  Jnvmnj  7  (IT), 
10  (»X  14  (24),  leoei  I/Hcmltaffs  dnorthcti  in  utrftiifrW- 
CMII0  the  extnoM  l«oiHiTenl«Doe  oaniiad  bf  tha  dlnate 
betwMn  the  two  houaew :— **  La  lonfmeor  qvil  j  a  damn 
cette  iifMre  cwt  d'antnnt  jAxm  dimfrrteble  qii*fl  n'y  a  point 
de  M^i«ft  s«r  lM|Qel  le  fvnpie  en  f6n6nA  pvIsM  loiifMr  phii 
d*lnoninfnodit4.  polniii'tl  n^r  a  pwrmmom  q«l,  k  tooa  mo- 
SMiifea,  n'ave  oewaKm  da  I'Mpronver." 

X  That  ij»\M  waa  not  a  party  to  the  aCteo^  lo  aake 


gold  cheaper  by  penal  laws,  I  k 
be  notices  Lowndes's  complain 


I  Infer  from  a  mwife  to  wMrJ 
laints  about  t£e  Uih  prie«r*f 
fiHiMH.  -^Tha«ll^rmna^♦»•aJ•I«8l»,«*rthat«Dfa. 
difcfi;  a«  well  as  a  (treat  many  others,  te  the  P«ttNJ  *«  «■ 
ia  tba  p«sii«  of  ettppod  laensyliy  4ala."— Lodae's  Forfbtf 
OmsMflraMoiia.  Tte*  the  ponaltr  prored.  as  nl^t  wm 
been  axpaaiwk  liMtt«M!li»da,  avpsMs  ftnm  soTMBl  vaM4 
Hi  the d^patobea ot  LHemltaffBL  and evea Itaa  Bstm^ 
Briar  Memoiras,  thongh  Haynaa  waaa  dorotodadhen^w 


sided;  and,  from  that  time  lUl  the  fourth  of  Uay, 
the  want  of  money  was  not  Tery  sererely  fdt 
The  recoinage  began.  Ten  ftumaces  irere 
erected  in  the  garden  behind  the  Treasury ;  &nd 
erery  day  hu^  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced 
crowns  and  shillings  were  turned  into  massy  in- 
gots which  were  instantly  sent  olT  to  the  mint  is 
Uie  tower.} 

With  the  &te  of  the  law  which  restored  tlie 
currency  was  closely  connected  the  fate  of  an- 
other law,  which  had  been  severol  years  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  caused 
sereral  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  electiye  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  B31 
for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason 
was  again  laid  on*  the  table  of  the  Commons,  Of 
the  debates  to  which  it  gare  occasion  nothing  ii 
known  except  one  interesting  circnnstanoe 
which  has  been  preserTcd  by  tnwition.  Among 
those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspien- 
ous  a  youne  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  for- 
tune, and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  as- 
siduously improved  by  study.  This  waa  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesburr,  and  grandson 
of  that  renowned  poKtloian  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most 
unprincipled  of  ihinisters,  and  at  another  tbe 
most  unprincipled  of  demagogue?.  Ashlej  had 
just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  bopon^ 
of  Poole,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  filtered,  stammered 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasonin|^ 
The  House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  noriccs, 
and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  th»t»  on  a  first  ap- 
pearance, the  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of 
modesty  and  sensibility  is  quite  as  prominng  % 
sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  man- 
ner, encouraged  him  to  proceed.  "  How  can  1, 
Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himselli 
"produce  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this 
bill  than  my  own  failure?  My  fortmie,  my 
character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might 
weU  inspire  me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from 
mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  of  nractioe 
in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my  j 
recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argu- 
ment. How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man 
who,  never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  a 
called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  mementos  pro- 
ration, to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advo- 
cates in  fhe  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are 
paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  con- 
vince his  hearers  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those 
who  are  dearest  to  him.*'  It  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  that  Ashley's  confusion  and  the  in- 
genious use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been  care- 
fully premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expecta- 
tions which  were  not  f^ufllled.  His  health  yas 
delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fksti£- 
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onsne89 :  he  soon  left  politics  to  men  irhose  bo- 
dies and  minds  were  of  coarser  textnre  than  his 
own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectnal  luxury, 
lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviying 
the  old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  af- 
fected and  florid,  but  often  smguUirly  beautiful 
and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthusi- 
asts*. He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  wor- 
bhippers.  His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
EngUsh  freethinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in 
tipiuions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers 
ot'  ivhich  Hobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many 
years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the 
Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers, 
while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded 
nnbclievers  was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost, 
went  through  the  Commons  without  a  division, 
and  was  carried  np  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came 
back  with  the  long  disputed  clause  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Coui*t  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard. A  strong  party  among  the  representatives 
of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any 
new  privilege  to  the  nobility :  but  the  moment 
was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoin- 
age  Bin  had  produced  inconveniences  which 
might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician.  It  was 
necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession. 
The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety  two 
TOtes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four 
years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  In 
return  immediately  passed  the  Recoinage  Bill 
without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases 
cjf  high  treason  should  come  into  operation ;  and 
the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  on  this  point  Many  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take  place 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they 
said,  tliat  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by  too 
many  traitors  at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  machinations  of  bad  citl- 
«enfl  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  de- 
termined that  the  new  regulations  should  take 
effect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day, 
according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  169G. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Keci>inage 
Bill  and  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent.  On 
the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  to  Ken- 
sington on  an  errand  by  no  means  agreeable 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King.  They  were, 
nn  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  what- 
ever cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every 
foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as 
indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any  pro- 
cess have  been  brought  together  must  have  been, 
jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in 


*  Oooinonii*  JournalR,  Januaiy  14.  17,  28>,  1696;  L'Hsr- 
ntta(re,  Jauuary  14  (24);  Qloda  Gambria,  or.  Speech  of  a 
Hold  Briton  agalnut  a  Dutch  Prince  of  WaIos,  1702 (  Uft  of 
the  late  Honourable  Robert  Price,  Ac,  1751.  Price  was  the 
Bold  Briton  vhoee  ppeech— never.  I  believe,  npoken— waa 
printed  In  1702.  He  noM  have  beUer  dfHorvpd  to  be 
ealled  bold.  If  he  had  Duoliahed  his  impertinence  ~^"~ 
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wealth  and  splendour  with  the  houses  of  How- 
ard and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendis^h. 
Some  of  the  fairest  hereditary  domains  of  tho 
Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland,  not  with- 
out murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Kothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Eveiy 
English  sovereign  had  from  time  immemorial 
considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  pnvate  property. 
Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England, 
from  the  Pe  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been 
enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Cliarlee  the 
Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards 
out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill 
of  Bights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect 
liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William's  liberality 
to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  dis- 
content, called  forth  no  renmnsti*ancc  from  the 
Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  mag- 
nificent estate  in  Denbighshire^  This  estate  wa») 
said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore,  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds; 
and  the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  tlie 
Crown  was  only  six  and  cightpence.  This,  1*9 w- 
ever,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property  were 
inseparably  connected  extensive  royalti«s,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently 
see  in  the  hands  of  any  sulject.  More  than  a 
century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of 
the  same  territory  on  her  favourite  Leicesfcr. 
On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire 
had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after  much  tumult  and 
several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her. 
The  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but 
not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  ehief  gentlemen 
of  the  principality  made  strong  representations 
to  the  ministers  througii  whose  offices  the  war- 
rant had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House. 
An  address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting 
the  King  to  fltop  the  grant:  Porthind  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be.- 
tween  his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the 
King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated 
witliont  an  open  quarrel,  Irft  much  sore  feeling. 
The  King  was  angry  with  the  Commons,  and 
still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  ministers  who 
had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal 
affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to 
him  during  the  first  days  of  tho  session  had  per- 
ceptibly cooled ;  and  he  was  almost  as  unpopular 
as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts 
of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  mucii 
the  idol  of  the  nation  a.s  he  had  been  at  tho  end 
of  1688.t 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been 

WnUam  waa  Hvhiff.  The  Life  of  Price  is  a  miwrable  per- 
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formed  in  the  preceding  spring  bad  been  given 
up  in  conseqaence  of  William's  departure  for 
tbc  Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which 
bad  been  formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given 
up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed. 
William  had  returned  to  England;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or 
stab  was  again  seriously  discussed.  The  French 
troops  hod  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the 
force,  which  Chamock  had  in  vain  demanded 
while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now 
be  spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  there- 
fore, a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  William:  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once 
bappened  in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid, 
one  within  the  other.  The  object  of  the  greater 
plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army. 
In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were 
tnore  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms: 
«ioine  bought  horses:  some  made  lists  of  the 
•mrvants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place 
fim  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the 
party  coald  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the 
Kii^  over  tiie  water,  and  intimate  by  significant 
f^rugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over 
the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked 
that  the  malecontents  looked  wiser  than  usual 
when  tiiey  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly 
than  nsiial  when  they  were  drunk.*  To  the 
smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  mur- 
der of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were 
priyy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader  specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains. 
The  more  honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to 
Berwi<^  He  was  charged  to  communicate  with 
the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and 
to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised 
to  assure  them  that  the  French  government  was 
^  collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father 
would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few 
hours. 

A  more  hasardoos  part  was  assigned  to  an 
emissary  of  lower  rank,  but  of  sreat  address, 
'activity  and  courage.  This  was  Sir  George  Bar- 
clay, a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with 
credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war 
in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint 
Germains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal 
closet,  and  received  his  orders  IVom  the  royal 
lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the  Chan- 
nel and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was  told  that 
«  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily 
follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was 
to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the 
IMftzta  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  with  a  commission  which  was  not 
only  signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end 
by  James  himself.  This  commission  authorised 
the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of 
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hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that 
Prince's  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to 
the  service  of  the  King.  What  explanaUon  of 
these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given 
by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germalm 
should  cause  any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out 
that  his  loose  way  of  life  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  mr- 
geon  at  Paris,  f  He  set  out  with  eight  handed 
pounds  in  his  portmapteau,  hastened  to  tbe 
coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer 
which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regu- 
lar packet  boat  between  France  and  Engla^ 
This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
Romney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  o& 
a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  he  had  ao 
neighbours  but  a  few  rude  shepherds.  His 
dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  coc- 
traband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoet  of 
Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficiest  to 
load  thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly  been 
landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attrsct- 
ing  notice.  But^  since  the  Revolution,  Hnct 
had  discovered  tiiat  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of 
traitors  paid  best  His  lonely  abode  became 
the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls 
and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under  hie  roof 
while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  po^ 
was  established  between  his  house  and  Londc-a 
The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and  return- 
ing: they  performed  their  journeys  up  and  doin 
on  foot;  but  they  appeared  to  be  gentiemen,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  aon 
of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint  Ge^ 
mains  were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  io 
Saint  Germains  were  numerous  and  bulky :  thej 
were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  vere 
buried  in  the  morass  tiU  they  were  called  for  by 
the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  and 
honoe  he  took  the  road  to  London.  Be  was 
followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  tall  youth,  wh« 
concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced  creden- 
tials of  the  highest  authority.  This  youth  too 
proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  his  humble  roof  had  had  the  bosoor 
of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Bervrick.  J 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  «s 
difficult  and  hazardous ;  and  be  omitted  no 
precaution.  He  had  been  little  in  Loadoo: 
and  his  face  was  consequently  unknown  to  ti« 
agents  of  the  government.  Neverthelcsa  hi 
had  seTeral  lodgings:  he  disguised  himself » 
well  that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  have 
known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  kI- 
dom  rentured  into  the  streets  except  in  tb« 
dark.  His  chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  M 
masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  inti- 
mated to  some  of  the  xealots  with  whom  he  con- 
sorted that  a  special  agent  of  the  royal  fiunily 
was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  ca 
certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  migbt  be 
known  by  certain  signs.  {  In  this  way  Barclay 
became  acquainted  vrith  several  men  fit  for  ht 
purpose.  The  first  persons  to  whom  he  Mj 
opened  himself  were  Chamock  and  Parkyw 
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He  talked  -with  them  abont  the  plot  which  they 
and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  against  the  life  of  William. 
Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared  that  the 
scheme  might  easily  be  executed,  that  there 
was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  tlie  Roy- 
alists, and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some 
Bign  of  His  Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He 
showed  his  two  accomplices  that  James  had 
expressly  commanded  all  good  Englishmen,  not 
only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make  war  on 
the  usurping  gOTemment,  not  only  to  seize 
forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to 
time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal 
service.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly 
authorised  an  attack  on  the  Prince's  person. 
Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How  in 
truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that 
James's  confidential  agent  correctly  construed 
James's  expressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  the 
commission  in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Bar- 
clay had  not  been  there  to  act  as  commentator? 
If  indeed  the  subject  had  neyer  been  brought 
under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  Arom  his 
pen  without  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  had 
been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  appro- 
bation. They  had  importuned  him  to  speak 
cne  word,  to  give  one  sigpi.  He  had  long  kept 
frilence;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  ne 
merely  told  them  to  do  whatever  might  be  bene- 
ficial, to  himself  and  pr^udicial  to  tiie  usurper. 
They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given  as  they 
oould  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in 
Buch  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufScient 
number  of  courageous  and  trustworthy  assist- 
ants, to  provide  horses  and  weapons,  and  to  fix 
the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter.  Forty 
or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient. 
Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already 
followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made  up 
nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  himself 
seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
from  Saint  Germains,  had  given  them  money 
fbr  their  journey,  had  told  them  by  what  name 
each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had  com- 
manded them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed 
by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Bar- 
day  was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was 
to  be  known. f  They  were  ordered  to  depart 
in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons 
for  going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of 
the  service :  Cassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and 
profane  among  them,  announced  that,  since  he 
eould  not  get  military  promotion,  he  should 
enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about 
twenty  picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James, 
made  their  way  by  Romney  Marsh  to  London, 
and  found  their  captain  walking  in  the  dim 
lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  handkerchief 
hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men 
was  Ambrose  Bookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of 


I  Brigadier,  and  who  had  a  high  reputation  for 
I  courage  and  honour :  another  was  Major  John 
Bernardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 
I  whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity 
from  a  punishment  BO  strangely  prolonged  that 
it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which  could 
not  remember  his  crime. ;( 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  f^om  France  that 
Barclay  placed  his  chief  tru.^t.  In  a  moment  of 
elation  he  once  called  them  his  Janissaries,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the 
George  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more  assassins 
at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably 
expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  had  received  a  Colonel's  commission  signed 
by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting 
men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when 
the  French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
The  design  was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  thought 
it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and 
disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  he  would  lend 
no  assistance  to  his  fViends,  though  he  kept 
their  secret  religiously.}  Chamock  undertook 
to  find  eight  brave  and  ti'usty  fellows.  He 
communicated,  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with 
Barclay's  entire  approbation;  for  Barclay  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawlef, 
who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering 
drunk  about  the  streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  truste<l 
with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter 
entered  intoHhe  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  useful. 
Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was  hiM 
servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyos  was  a  far  more 
formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been  t 
expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The  house-  ' 
hold  troops  generally  were  devote  to  William  : 
but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the 
Bines.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already 
been  tampering  with  some  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  in  that  regiment;  and  Keye^  was  excel- 
lently qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for 
he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old 
soldiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived  at  free 
quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not 
himself  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  But 
he  employed  himself  in  providing  horses, 
saddles  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more 
active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of 
business  he  was  a<t8isted  by  Charles  Cranbnrne, 
a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker  be- 
tween Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
cutlery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given 
by  Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made 
rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.  Barclay 
himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick,  who  had  been 
a  Migor  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  «^tnce 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  been  living  ob- 
scurely in  London.  The  monk  who  hod  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two  busy 
Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knight- 
ley  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suf- 
ficient. Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  hot  and  restless 
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temper ;  and  Qng  pro6iited  the  AMistanoe  of  a 
French  gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Uue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  oonspiracj  held 
frequent  meetings  at  treason  taTerns,  for  the 
puq>ose  of  settling  a  plan  of  operations.  Seve- 
ral  schemes  wen^  proposed,  applauded,  and,  on 
full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it 
wsjB  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House 
at  dead  of  night  might  probablj  be  suooesafuL 
The  outer  wadl  might  easily  be  scaled.  If  onoe 
fort  J  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace 
would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Bome 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike 
the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William  went  from 
Kensington  to  attend  divine  serrice  at  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace.  Tho  murderers  might 
nseemhle  near  the  spot  where  Apsley  House  and 
Hamilton  Place  now  ntand.  Just  as  the  royal 
ooach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about 
to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted, 
might  fall  on  the  guanis.  The  gnavds  were 
ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty.  They  would 
be  taken  completely  by  snrpiiso ;  and  probably 
half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  out  down  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or 
tw^Te  resolute  men  on  foot  would  stop  the  oar- 
,  riage  by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then 
without  diffioulty  despatch  the  King.  At  last 
tiie  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally 
sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into  shspe  by  Porter. 
IViUiam  was  in  the  habit  of  going 'vrery  Satur- 
ciny  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
There  was  then  no  bridge  OTsr  the  Thames  be- 
tween London  and  Kingston.  The  King  there* 
fore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his 
iMxly  guards,  through  Tumham  Green  to  the 
river.  There  ho  took  boat>  crossed  the  water 
and  found  another  oonch  and  another  set  of 
guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side. 
Tho  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision 
the  whole  order  of  these  jommoys,  and  carefully 
examined  the  grotind  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack 
tlie  King  with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  re- 
turning than  when  lie  was  going.  For,  when  he 
was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water 
Hide  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  genUemen ; 
but  on  his  return  he  had  only  fats  guards  about 
him.  The  place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place 
was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading 
from  the  landingplsce  on  the  north  of  the  river 
to  Tumham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily 
found.  The  ground  has  since  been  drained  by 
trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  centary  it 
was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach 
was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  paee.  The 
time  was  to  he  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
fifteenth  of  February.  On  that  day  the  Forty 
were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Green.  Wh«n  the  signal  was 
given  that  the  coach  was  approaching  they  were 
to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  poets.  As  the 
cavalcade  eame  up  this  laae  Ghamock  was  to 
attack  the  guards  in  the  vear,  Rookwood  on  one 
flaidL,  Porter  en  the  oHur.  Meanwhile  Barclay, 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach 
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and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  moveniMii  of  iba 
King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of  thette 
men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Dunnt, 
was  especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well 
informed.  The  other,  whose  business  yn&  vo 
communicate  with  Chamock,  waa  a  ruffioa 
named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irii^h 
army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  thai 
woundt  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to  Wil- 
liam, f 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrange- 
menta  for  the  assassination,  Berwick  waa  eiMiea- 
vouring  to  persuade  the  Jacobite  aristocra^sy  te 
rise  in.  srms.  But  this  was  no  easy  ta^ 
Several  consultations  were  hdd;  and  there  was 
one  great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pre- 
tenco  of  a  masquerade^  for  which  tickets  were 
disti'ibuted  among  tlie  initiated  at  one  guinea 
eaoh.t  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing 
and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  a^  fortoae 
indeed  dechlred  that  they  wonld  draw  their 
swords  for  their  rightfhl  Sovereign  as  soon  10 
their  rightful  Sovereign  waa  in  the  islaxid  witii 
a  French  army;  and  Berwick  had  bem  en* 
powered  to  assure  them  that  a  Froni^  amy 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the 
sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what 
he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  differeece 
which  admitted  of  no  oompromiae.  Lew:*, 
situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelre 
thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of 
promises.  Similar  promisee  had  been  made  in 
1690;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  had 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  western 
counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  deface  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  maleoontent  bad 
dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the 
invndcrs.  Similar  promises  hi^  been  made  in 
1692;  and  to  the  confidenoe  which  had  been 
placed  in  these  promises  was  to  be  attributed 
tlio  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He 
would  gladly  help  the  English  royaliata:  but 
he  must  first  see  them  help  themselTee.  There 
was  mudi  reason  in  this;  and  there  waa  rea«ea 
also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other 
side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without 
a  single  disciplined  regiment  to  back  them, 
against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular 
army,  they  should  all  be  out  to  pieoee  'Mvn 
the  news  tiiat  they  were  up  could  reach  Vei^ 
saiUes.  As  Berwick  could  hold  out  no  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  then 
was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  Engliak  friends 
were  inunovable  in  their  detemfaiation  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was 
an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here, 
and  became  impatient  to  depart 

He  was  the.  more  impatient  to  depart  because 
the  fifteenth  of  February  drew  near.  For  he 
was  in  constant  oommunication  with  Bareby. 
and  was  perfeetly  apprised  of  all  the  details  of 
the  otime  which  waa  to  be  perpetrated  on  that 
day.  He  was  generally  eonsidered  as  a  man  of 
sturdy  and  even  ungracious  Integrity.  Bat  to 
such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right  and  wroa^ 
been  pervefted  by  hit  teal  for  the  iateiests  oif 
his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of 
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kis  priests,  that  he  did  iK>t,  us  be  has  himsdf 
mgenuonsly  confessed,  think  thftt  he  Iny  under 
any  obligation  to  dissuade  the  OAMisslns  from 
the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed 
only  one  objection  to  their  desigu;  and  that 
objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  wae  simply 
tliifl,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very 
likely  to  be  hanged.  That^  however,  was  tlieir 
affair;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in 
the  good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  dis- 
courage them.  His  mission  was  quite  distinct 
from  theirs;  he  was  not  to  act  with  them ;  and 
ho  had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He 
therefore  hastened  down  to  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a 
descent  on  Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town:  trans- 
ports filled  the  port  Boufflei*s  had  been  or- 
dered to  repair  thither  ftrom  Flanders,  and  to 
take  the  command.  James  himself  was  daily 
expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint 
Oermains.  Berwick,  however,  would  not  wait. 
He  took  the  road  to  Paris,  met  his  &ther  at 
Clermont,  and  made  a  Aill  report  of  the  state  of 
things  in  England.  His  embassy  had  failed: 
the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the 
island :  but  there  was  still  a  hope :  news  would 
probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurp- 
er was  no  more ;  and  such  new^  wonld  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined 
to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event 
of  Barclay's  plot  Berwick  hastened  to  Ver- 
s^llos  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to 
Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  the  explanations 
was  we  know  fyom  Berwick's  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small 
baud  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of 
France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings 
of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert  the 
English  government  and  dissolve  the  European 
coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
prince  who  ostentatiously  affected  the  character 
of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous  knight 
would  iostantly  have  taken  measures  for  con- 
veying to  his  rival  a  caution  which  pei^haps 
might  still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly 
abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not 
moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that.,  without 
his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed 
which  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his  in- 
terests than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Lan- 
den.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he 
anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with  stilt 
moi*e  impatience  for  the  signal  tha%  his  nephew 
was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be  given  by 
a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared 
on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible 
across  the  stittits.! 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  al- 
ways attended  such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Bar- 
day  and  Chamock.     The  English  regard  assas- 
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sination,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded* 
it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So 
English  indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it  cannot 
even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent 
period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this 
day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  f^om 
behind  a  he<jge  is  too  often  protected  from  jus- 
tice by  public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of 
assassination  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  successfully  exe- 
cuted, though  known  to  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons. The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio,  of 
Damley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous 
instances.  The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in 
Switzerland  were  Irishmen :  the  royaUt<ts  who 
murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen: 
the  royali.sts  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the 
Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In  England,  as  soon 
as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart, 
the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes  ex- 
treme. Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in 
no  human  being,  and  they  wei*e  therefore  able  to 
accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's 
conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell,  the  Rye  House  conspiracy, 
the  Cato  Street  oonspiraoy,  were  all  discovered, 
frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from 
the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  con- 
spirators. Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  ut- 
terly destitute  of  conscience  and  honour,  will 
engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fel- 
low creature;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither 
conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much 
on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  trae  to 
his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may 
obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanati- 
cism has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one 
particular  point,  and  yet  has  left  that  seuKi- 
bility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person  waa 
I^gby*  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  into  the  air..  Yet  to  Iuh 
accomplices  he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously 
faithful ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  ex- 
tort from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But 
this  union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare. 
The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either  not  vicious 
enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and 
devoted  members  of  treacherous  tmd  cruel  con- 
federacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want 
either  the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue, 
the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring 
together  in  one  body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hard- 
ened cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and 
generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor 
the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of 
them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been 
found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be 
found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both 
men  too  bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted 
with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whose 
heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the 
time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  be 
obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that 
lord  that  a  design  was  forming    against  the 
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Kinfr*s  life.  Some  ditys  later  Fisher  eame 
B^ain  with  more  preeise  intelligence.  But  his 
i4iaracter  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to 
much  credit;  and  the  knarTery  of  Fuller,  of 
Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taafe,  had  made 
men  of  sense  slow  to  heliere  stories  of  plots. 
Portland,  therefore,  though  in  general  rery 
easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  mas- 
ter and  friend  was  conoemed,  seems  to  have 
tliougbt  little  about  the  matt«r.  But,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  re- 
ceived a  Timt  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he 
could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentleman  of  known  courage  and  ho- 
nour, named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  come  up  to  town  from  Hamp- 
shire, in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as 
he  was,  had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind 
friend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite 
insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  haye 
been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a 
wicked  and  phnniefnl  deed.  He  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly 
torture  noble  nnd  sensitive  natures.  What  was 
lie  to  do?  "Was  he  to  commit  a  murder?  Was 
lie  to  siitFer  n  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to 
]>c  c<>mmitt<?d  ?  Yet  wns  he  to  betray  one  who, 
liowever  culpable,  had  loaded  h^m  with  beno- 
titH  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Wil- 
linm  without  harming  Poi-ter?  Pendergrass 
tlecermined  to  make  the  attempt.  **  My  Lord," 
lio  snid  to  Portland,  *'  as  you  value  I^ng  Wil- 
liam's life,  do  not  lot  him  hunt  to-morrow.  He 
f  in  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion 
constrains  me  to  give  him  this  caution.  But 
the  names  of  the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to 
conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends :  one  of 
tlicm  especially  is  my  benefactor ;  and  I  will 
not  betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King:  but  the 
King  received  the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Port- 
land argued  and  implored  in  vain.  Ho  was  at 
last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His 
Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors 
during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was  suc- 
cessful.* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty 
were  all  ready  to  mount,  when  they  received 
intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watched 
Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean 
to  hunt  that  morning.  **  The  fox,"  said  Cham- 
bers, with  vindictive  bitterness,  "keeps  his 
earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed  the 
great  scar  in  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on 
William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was 
that  their  design  had  been  detected.  But  they 
were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that 
the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home :  and 
indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was'  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No 
ectraordiuary  precaution  was  taken.  No  ar- 
rest was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was 
heard  at  the  coffeehouses.  The  delay  was  vex- 
atious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would 
do  as  well. 
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But,  before  Saturday  the  twe nty-aeceiid  ar- 
rived, a  third  informer,  De  la  Hue,  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  palace.  liis  way  of  life 
did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect;  but  his 
story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had  been 
said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  Wil- 
liara  began  to  believe  that  there  was  real  dan- 
ger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
twenty-first,  Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  dt^- 
closed  much  less  than  either  of  the  other  ia- 
formers,  but  whose  single  word  was  wonli 
much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  iur 
to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and 
the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  persons  Th« 
witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  tke 
King  and  his  generous  enemy.  WiUisai,  with 
courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rsrely  showed, 
but  which  he  never  showed  without  maiung  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  sp»k 
out  *'  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  ho- 
nour: I  am  deeply  obliged  to  yon:  but  you 
must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which 
have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  onght  to 
induce  you  to  tell  ms  something  more.  The 
cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  giyen  can  onhr 
make  me  suspect  every  body  that  conies  near 
me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embitter  my  life, 
but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let 
me  know  the  names  of  these  men."  During 
more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to 
entreat,  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At  hurt 
Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  in- 
formation which  was  required,  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  crime,  ond  not  for  the  destnie- 
tion  of  the  criminals.  **  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,"  said  William,  ♦*  that  your  evidence 
shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without 
your  own  free  consent"  It  was  long  post  mid- 
night when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names 
of  the  chief  conspiratoi'S. 

While  these  tilings  were  passing  at  Kenfriog- 
ton,  a  large  party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling 
at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.     Here 
they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow. 
'♦Tomorrow  or  never,"  said  King.     **  Tomor- 
row, boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a  ourse,  "  we 
shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field."    The  mci^ 
row  came.     AU  was  ready:   the  horses  were 
saddled :  the  pistols  were  loaded :    the  swords 
were  sharpened:    the  orderlies  were  on   the 
alert:    they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the 
palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
hunting:  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been 
made:  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent  round 
by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond:    the  royal 
coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from 
the  stables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kenangton. 
The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high  glee  at 
Porter's  lodgings.     Pendergrass,  who,  by  tfce 
King's  comnrand,  appeared  among  them,  was 
greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.     •'  Pendergrass,** 
said  Porter,  **  you  are  named  one  of  the  eigbt 
who  are  to  do  his  business.    I  have  a  musqnetooa 
for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls."     **  Mr.  Pen- 
dergrass," said  King,  •'  pray  do  not  be  afraid 
of  smashing  the  glass  windows."     From  Por- 
ter's lodgings  the  party  a(^oumed  to  the  Bloe 
Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where  th^  meant  to 
take  some  refreshment  before  they  started  for 
Tumham  Qreen.    They  were  at  table  whea  a 
mesaage  oame  ttom  an  orderly  thst  the  King 
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had  changed  his  mhid  and  would  not  hunt; 
and  scarcely  had  they  recOTered  froni  their  first 
surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes, 
who  had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old  com- 
rades, arrived  with  news  more  ominous  still. 
**  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross. 
The  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond 
have  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  full  gal- 
lop, the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with 
foam.  I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are 
muttered."  Then  the  countenances  of  the  as- 
sassins fell ;  and  their  hearts  died  within  them. 
Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  un- 
easiness. He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed 
it.  "What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be 
done  another.  Come,  gentlemen,  before  we 
part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of 
the  rotten  orange."  The  squeezing  of  the  rot- 
ten orange  was  drunk ;  and  the  company  dis- 
persed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspira- 
tors abandoned  all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived 
comfort  from  a  report  that  the  King  had  taken 
physic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  not 
going  to  Richmond.  If  it  were  so,  the  blow 
might  still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One 
of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  discussed 
and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The  usurper 
might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  his 
way  to  his  chapel.  Chamock  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  however  desperate.  If  the  hunt  was 
up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to 
the  last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or 
revenge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  accomplices 
at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had 
lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with  healths  to 
the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Orand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the 
terror  and  dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond 
the  power  of  wine;  and  so  many  had  stolen 
away  that  those  who  were  left  could  effect  no- 
thing. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was 
known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the 
palace ;  and  soon  after  nightfall  messages  fh)m 
the  Secretary  of  State's  oflBce  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro  vdth  torches  through  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  files  of  musketeers.  Before  the  dawn 
of  Sunday  Chamock  was  in  custody.  A  little 
later,  Rookwood  and  Bernard!  were  found  in  bed 
at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower  Hill.  Seven- 
teen more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon ;  and 
three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest  That 
mormng  a  Council  was  held ;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some 
rcgimenlsfrom  Flanders ;  Dorset  set  out  for  Sus- 
sex, of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant;  Romney, 
who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started 
for  the  coast  of  Kent;  and  Russell  hastened 
down  the  Thames  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council  sate  again. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  Were  examined  and  com- 
mitted. The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was 
informed  of  what  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of 
the  capital,  f 


*  Mj  acooant  of  tbeae  cyMitii  Is  taken  chlefl j  from  Uic 
triaU  and  dtpoiritions.  Sm  alao  Bornat  U.  166, 166, 167, 
aod  BUdcmoM'ii  True  aod  Impartial  Hbtory,  oom|illed 
tinder  the  direction  of  Shrewsbnrv  and  Somen,  and  Boy er*! 
Ulatarr  ^  Kln«  WUliam  III..  1703. 

t  Portland  to  LeKinfrton,  March  8  (IZ^.  IfOff :  Tan  Cle. 
Terskirfce,  Februair  26  (March  6);  L*nenniti«e^  same  data. 


On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the 
City  wore  under  arms.  The  King  went  in  stale 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons, 
and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that, 
but  for  the  protection  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse, 
and  the  Idngdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a 
French  army.  The  danger  of  invasion,  ho 
added,  was  still  great:  but  he  had  already  given 
such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the 
protection  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were  ia 
custody :  warrants  were  out  against  others :  he 
should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency ;  and  ho 
relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.  | 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in 
which  they  thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine 
goodness  which  had  preserved  him  to  his  peopW, 
and  implored  him  to  take  more  tlian  ordinary 
care  of  his  person.  They  concluded  by  ex- 
horting him  to  seiie  and  secure  all  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same 
day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  tlie 
Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
William.  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not 
at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He 
proposed  that  the  members  should  enter  into  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men 
was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint, 
saw  how  much  such  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party. { 
An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  representatives  of  tlie  people,  each 
for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  aa 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves 
to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against 
James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly  they 
vowed  that,  if  His  Msjesty's  life  should  bt) 
shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him 
signally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one 
heart,  strenuously  support  the  order  of  succes- 
sion settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  or- 
dered that  the  House  should  be  caUed  over  the 
next  morning.  II  The  attendance  was  conse- 
quently great:  the  Association,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  was  on  the  table ;  and  the  members 
went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sig^  their  names.f 
The  King's  speech,'  the  Joint  address  of  both 
Houses,  the  Association  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  a  proclamation,  containing  a  list  of 
the  conspirators  and  offering  a  refmrd  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of 
them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the 
capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  poet-bag!>. 
Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whole 
country.  Those  two  hatefbl  words,  assassina- 
tion and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  im- 
pressment was  necessary.  The  seamen  came 
forth  f^om  their  hiding  places  by  thousands  to 
man  the  fleet  Only  three  days  after  the  King 
had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Russell  sailed  out 
of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  An- 
other was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The 
militia  of  all  the  maritime  counties  from  the 
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Wash  to  t]i6  Land's  End  wm  under  uxnuL    For 

^enK>U8  accused  of  offences  merely  political 
there  was  generaHy  much  sympathy .  But  Bar- 
clay's aKBa^sius  were  hunted  like  wohes  by  the 
whole  population.  The  abhorrence  which  the 
Kngli^h  have,  through  many  generations,  felt 
for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those  impedi- 
ments which  the  police  of  continental  states 
throws  in  the  way  of  traycllers,  was  for  a  time 
f^uspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of  London 
were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict 
search  was  made  within.  The  magistrates  of 
ttlmoHt  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  capitaL  On  every 
highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with 
'•vuers  to  stop  passengers  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance. During  a  few  days  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or  to 
procure  post-horses  without  the  authority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised 
against  these  precautions.  The  common  people 
indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  the 
public  functionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to  jus- 
tice. This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the 
royal  proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every 
good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was 
not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which 
the  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney 
coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  re- 
ceived his  thousand  pounds;  and  had  set  up  as 
a  gentleman.^  The  zeal  of  the  populace  could 
in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Pai-kyua  in 
Warwickshire,  arms  and  accoutrements  suffi- 
cient to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  as- 
sembled, pulled  down  the  house  and  laid  the 
gardens  utterly  waste. f  Parkyns  himself  was 
tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  Porter  and 
Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued 
by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  peo- 
ple near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of 
resistance,  secured  and  sent  to  prison.  Friend 
was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker. 
Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady, 
and  recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint. 
In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in 
casto<ly  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  somQ  sotorious  malecon- 
tents  were  arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a 
time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson 
was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in 
Newgate,  t  Meanwhile  a  special  commission 
was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.  There 
was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were 
ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness 
against  their  associates.  None  had  been  deeper 
in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  from  death,  than  Porter.  The  govem- 
mest  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained, 
not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  re- 
spectable evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pcnder- 
grass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no 
offence :  his  character  was  fair ;  and  his  testi- 


*  Acrordttiff  to  L'HemltafA,  Febnmrr  S8  (Mareh  0).  tfa«re 
w«re  1  wo  of  thene  Ibrtuntit^  harkney  foachiiMii.  A  threwd 
and  vi^rfkiat  hnckDcy  eoaehman  Indeed  wa«.  from  f  h«  na- 
tara  of  hia  ealllog,  rwj  likely  to  be  sueceMful  in  this  aort 


mony  would  have  tar  greater  weigfit  with  a 
jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  ap- 
provers swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  had 
the  royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not  he 
a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  he  wab 
fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he 
were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  wa*  , 
now  safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  ai:T  I 
scruple  about  relating  the  whole  truth.  ! 

Chamock,  King  and  Keyes  were  set  first  t^. 
the  bar.     The  Chie&  of  the  three  Conrti'  of 
Common  Law  and  sereral  other  Judges  wort  •  u 
the  bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were  mAiiv        | 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Art 
which  regulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  higl. 
treason  was  not  to  come  into  force  till  tU 
twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  urged  that,  as  tht 
Legiskture  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised  i 
the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their  indict-  ! 
ment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  asftistai^cf 
of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  ti 
grant  them  what  the  highest  authority  had  de- 
clared to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer 
the  trial  for  a  fortnight.  The  Judges,  however, 
would  consent  to  no  delay.  They  have  there- 
fore been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using  ihe 
mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men 
who,  if  that  law  had  been  construed  according 
to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
escape.  This  accusation  is  unjust.  The  Judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect;  and,  for  wbatCTer  in- 
justice was  committed,  the  Legislature,  and  not 
the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The 
words,  "twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  elippttJ 
into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties 
in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The  cq'v 
matter  about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was 
the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should  take 
effect  After  debates  extending  through  sevend 
sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with  Tarious 
results,  a  compromise  had  been  made;  and  it 
was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter  the  terms 
of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  fore- 
seen the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would  have 
fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  'Whi^ 
party,  deserved  serious  blome.  For,  if  the  old 
rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  there  was  vno  reason  for  altering 
them ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  thej 
did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his  life, 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
in  force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to 
the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  oppositicn 
both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed 
the  trials  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and 
it  would  have  been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do 
so ;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing: 
by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  wa.<*  one 
on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
could  have  made  no  impressioiL  Porter,  Pen- 
dergrass, De  la  Rue  and  others  gave  erideiiee 
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which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Chtrnook  said 
the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  ver- 
dict wae  receiyed  with  loud  huszas  by  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those  hus- 
MS  were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men, 
having  heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth 
under  a  guard.* 

Charnock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of 
flinching:  but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell 
hi8  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard  for 
•mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass 
tiie  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement.  He 
n^ed  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life, 
he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
.schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  govern- 
ment. If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated 
or  that  he  suppressed  any  Uiing,  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This 
offer  produced  much  excitement,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion,  among  the  counoiUora  of 
William.  But  tlie  ELing  decifled,  as  in  such 
ciisea  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and 
limgnanimously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Assassination  Plot  had  changed  the  whole 
posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering, 
woji  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popu- 
larity had  risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height 
as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Torbay  to 
Ijondoii.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their 
8(^een,  held  some  communication  with  Saint 
(vermains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had 
been,  in  some  sonse,  leagued  with  murderers. 
He  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair. 
He  would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not 
only  should  they  not  be  punished :  they  should 
not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  pardoned. 
He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Ghai*nock  was  left  to  his  fate.f  When  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a 
deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, 
and  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  close. 
That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world  with  a 
better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last 
dtvy  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his 
wig.}  Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he 
avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied 
that  James  had  given  any  commission  authoris- 
ing assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless 
literally  correct:  but  Charnock  did  not  deny, 
and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied, 
that  he  had  seen  a  commission  written  and 
signed  by  James,  and  containing  words  which 
might  without  any  violence  be  construed,  and 
which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown. 


♦  Pofd^man.  M«rch  12.  \fSOfi;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March 
18:  Van  CleT«n>klrke,  Miurta  18  (2:t\  The  prooeedluss  are 
fully  reported  In  the  Collection  of  State  Triala. 
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666.    Why  Mac|iherton,  vln  hat  prlaieA  ouuay  lata  iat»- 


actuafiy  eonetrned,  to  authorise  ttie  murderow 
ambuscade  of  Tnrnham  Green. 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  another  paper,  which  is 
Rtill  in  existence,  but  has  never  been  printed, 
held  very  different  language.  He  plainly  said 
that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  enga^nl  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, highly  criminal.  They  called  him  asoae- 
sin  and  murderer.  Yet  what  had  he  done  more 
than  hftd  been  done  by  Mucins  Sctevola?  Nay, 
what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by 
every  body  who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange?  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and  suiv 
prised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between 
war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  the 
number  of  persons  engaged?  What  then  was 
the  smallest  number  which  could  lawfully  sur^ 
prise  an  enemy?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  were  only  two.  Yet  they  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was  that 
assassination?  It  cannot,  said  Charnock,  be 
the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause  that  makes 
killing  a.<<sas8ination.  It  followed  that  it  was  not 
assassination  to  kill  one, — and  here  the  dying 
man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal 
subjects  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every 
man  who  stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had 
laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the  Dutch.  Char- 
nock admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have 
been  uigustiflable  if  it  had  not  been  authorised 
by  James :  but  he  maintained  that  it  had  been 
authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  impli-  . 
cation.  His  Mijesty  had  indeed  formerly  pro* 
hibited  similar  attempts;  but  had  prohibited 
them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal,  but  merely 
as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of 
affairs.  Circumstances  had  changed.  The  pro- 
hibition might  therefore  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithfnl 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of 
his  commission;  and  those  words,  beyond  all 
doubt,  Mly  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person 
of  the  usurper. $ 

King  and  Eeyes  suffered  with  Cbamoclc. 
King  behaved  with  firmness  and  decency.  He 
acknowledged  his  crime,  and  said  that  he  re- 
pented of  it  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his 
conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that 
he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about 
tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of  his 
own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony 
of  terro^.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved 
the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.     It  was  said 


rpRf  ing  documenta,  did  not  choose  to  print  thif  doonment, 
it !»  easy  to  gnem.  1  will  tranmn-Ibe  two  or  three  Import- 
ant tentenoea.  *'It  naT  reaaonably  be  prenimed  that 
what,  in  one  Jnneture,  Ula  VlaieBty  had  rei}ected,  be  might 
in  nnoth4»r  ac<>ept,  when  hiR  own  and  the  public  good  nefea- 
aarllv  required  It  ^or  I  oowM  not  mMter^tand  It  In  snch  a 
manQf>r  aa  If  he  had  giTea  a  genera)  prohibition  that  at  no 

time  the  Prince  of  Orange  abonld  be  lonched No- 

body  that  belleTea  Hb  Majesty  to  be  bwM  King  of  Eof^ 
land  can  dovbt  but  that  hi  Tirtneof  hla  commiMlon  tolery 
war  agaluRt  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  hla  adherentas  the 
Betting  upon  bis  pernon  ta  juatlflable.  aa  well  br  the  lava 
of  the  land  daly  inkerprated  and  •x|)lalaed  aa  bj  tlM  law 
ofOod." 
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•t  the  time,  and  it  hts  often  since  been  repeated, 
that  a  Benrant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was 
a  proper  object  of  ro3ral  olemency.  But  those 
who  have  blamed  the  sererity  with  which  Keyea 
wfts  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice 
the  important  oiicnnuitanoe  which  distinguished 
his  case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up 
to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades. 
On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up 
.intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had 
been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men 
and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely,  if  any  ex- 
ample was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make 
an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrument- 
ality the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  B3ng  com- 
municated with  the  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  nezL  His  orime  was  not  of 
so  blaok  a  dye  as  that  of  the  three  oonspirators 
who  had  just  suffered.  He  had  indeed  invited 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But, 
though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  as- 
sassination, he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it  His 
laige  fortune  however,  and  the  use  which  he  was 
well  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out 
as  a  fit  object  for  punishment  He,  like  Char- 
nock,  asked  for  counsel,  and,  like  Ghamock, 
asked  in  vwin.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the 
law ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  post^ 
pone  the  triaL  The  proceedings  of  that  day 
furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act 
from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  without  feeling  compassion  for  a 
silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by  extreme 
danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  experi- 
enced antagoniitts.  Chamock  had  defended  him- 
self and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well 
as  any  professional  advocate  could  have  done. 
But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
oould  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  Papists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their 
priests  for  peijury,  and  who  believed  that  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritori- 
ous work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law 
and  history  as  to  imsgine  that  the  statute  of 
treasons,  passed  in  the  retgn  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  reli- 
gion in  Western  Europe,  contained  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  no  Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and 
actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read 
the  whole  Act  fW>m  beginning  to  end.  About 
his  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a 
doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted ; 
and  he  would  have  been  eonvioted  if  he  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the  plot  and  was, 
in  one  respect  less  excusable  than  any  of  his 
accomplices:  for  they  were  all  nonjurors;  and 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment.  He  too  insisted  that  he  oyght  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  But 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme 
right ;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been 
fared  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all 
hat  counsel  could  have  said  for  him;  and  that 


I  all  amounted  to  very  litHe.    He  was  Ibnnd  guilty, 

t  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening 

of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  houn 

of  the  time  when  the  Uw  of  which  he  had  vainly 

demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly 
expected  by  the  population  of  London.  The 
States  Qeneral  were  informed  by  their  corre- 
spondent that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  whieh  the 
English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  thnt, 
.  of  all  hangings  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man,  that' of  Friend  and  Pari^yns  excited  the 
greatest  interest  The  multitude  had  been  m- 
eensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the 
exceeding  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed. 
It  was  even  rumoured  that  he  had,  in  his  seal 
for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned  all  the  ea»ks 
which  he  had  famished  to  the  navy.  Ad  innu- 
merable crowd  aooordingly  assembled  at  Tyburn. 
Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed  an 
immense  anphiUieatre  round  the  gallows.  On 
this  84Miffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood, 
row  above  row;  and  expectation  was  at  the 
height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  was 
deferred.  The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humonr, 
and  not  without  many  fights  iMitween  those  who 
had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  who 
refused  to  return  itf 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was 
a  resolution  suddenly  passed  by  th«  Commonsw 
A  member  had  proposed  that  a  Committee  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority  to  examine 
the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  tiie  hope 
that  they  mig^t  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  con- 
fession, obtain  the  intercession  of  the  Hoti^e. 
The  debate  appears,  f^m  the  scanty  informa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
a  very  curious  onek.     Parties  seemed  to  havo 
changed  characters.     It  might  hare  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Whigs  would  have  been  inexor- 
ably severe,  and  that  if  there  was  any  tender- 
ness for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would 
have  been  found  among  the  Tories.    But  in  truth 
many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by 
sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  db 
mischief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous 
criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.     On  the  other 
hand,  every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings 
direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germains,  or  who 
took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  had 
such  dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
disclosures  which  the  captives  mi^t,  under  the 
strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further 
in  treason  than  almost  any  other  member  of  the 
House,  was  louder  than  any  other  member  of  the 
House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  to 
his  brother  traitors.    Would  the  Commons  usurp 
the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown?    It 
was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge 
whether  lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without 
danger  spared.     The  Whigs  however  caxried 
their  point     A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the 
Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set  off  instantly 
for  Newgate.     Friend  and  Parkyns  were  inter- 
rogated, but  to  no  purpose.     They  had,  after 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at 
first  some  symptoms  of  weakness;  but  their  . 
courage  had  been  fortified  by  the  exhortatioos  • 
of  nonjuring  dirines  who  had  been  admitted  to 


•  The  trUlf  of  Fri«od  and  Pariijnc  will  Iw  fttoad,  ezect 
lently  reported,  aaaouR  the  Rtate  Trials, 
t  L*H«iBtta«B,  April  8  {U),  l«0t. 
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the  priaoo.  The  nmioiir  was  that  Parkyns 
would  have  given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of 
his  daughter,  irho  abjured  him  to  snffer  like  a 
man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they 
had  been  convicted,  bat,  with  a  resolution  which 
is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  from  constitutional  hardihood,  but 
from  sentiments  of  honour  and  religion,  refused 
to  say  any  thing  which  could  compromise  others.''^ 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at 
Tyburn ;  and  this  time  the  sightseers  were  not 
defrauded  of  their  amusement  They  saw  in- 
deed one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected, 
and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and  two 
other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named 
Cook  and  Snatt^  had  attended  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gal- 
lows. When  the  prayers  were  over,  and  just 
before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three 
schismatioal  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  con- 
tinued to  kneeL  Collier  pronounced  a  form  of 
absolution  taken  from  the  sernce  for  the  Visitdi- 
tion  of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed 
**Amen!" 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry;  and  the 
oQtery  became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after 
the  execution,  the  papers  delivered  by  the  two 
traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would 
express  some  repentance  for  the  crime  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  g^Uows.  Indeed  he 
had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons, 
owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not 
be  justified.  But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he 
avowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not  only  without 
a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something 
which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man 
to  be  abso]jred  by  Christian  divines,  absolved 
before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved 
with  rites  evidently  intended  to  attract  public 
attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  the 
insolence  of  the  three  Levites,  as  they  were 
called,  was  sharply  reprehended.  Warrants 
were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken 
and  imprisoned :  bat  Collier  was  able  to  conceal 
himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses 
which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent 
forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassina- 
tion as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against 
him ;  and  his  general  character  warrants  us  in 
believing  that  this  declaration  was  perfectly 
sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his  ad- 
versaries with  very  plausible  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to 
his  defence  appeared.  Preeminent  among  them 
in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto  signed 
by  the  two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in  number. 
£ren  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Spmtt  of  Rochester 
set  their  names  to  this  document  They  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring 

*  OommoDs'  Joarnalm  April  1,  2,  ISM ;  L'Hermltags, 
April  3  (13),  1006;  V«n  Olevttrsklrko,  of  the  ume  diite. 

t  L'llermiUge,  April  7  (17).  l^M.  TIm  D«:Uir«Hc«  of 
tha  Blihopt,  OoUier's  Thbuet,  and  Vorther  De&not^  sad  a 


dtvinee,  as  in  form  irregnlar  and  in  substance 
impious.  To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Christ  had  delegated  to  bis  ministers.  It  was 
not  denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  as- 
sassination. It  was  not  pretended  t)iat  he 
had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an 
assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that 
the  divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think 
it  sinful  to  assassinate  King  William.  Col- 
lier rejoined:  but,  though  a  pugnacious  con- 
troversialist, he  on  this  occasion  shrank  fh>m 
close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well 
as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from 
TertulUan,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  Albaspinsdus 
and  Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the 
Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling  was 
strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  go< 
vemment  however  wisely  determined  not  to  eon*- 
fer  on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill 
was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex :  but  they  were  not  brought  to  trial. 
Cook  and  Snatt  wore  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
detention ;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated 
with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to 
put  in  bail.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  usurping  government.  He  fras  there- 
fore outlawed;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been 
reversed,  f 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was 
tried  for  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of 
procedure.  The  first  who  was  tried  under  the 
new  system  was  Bookwood.  He  was  defended 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  con- 
spicuous as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who 
had  obtained  from  James  the  Recordership 
of  London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned  it, 
and  who  had,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the 
gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline.  By 
his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nickname 
of  the  Manhunter.  Shower  deserved,  if  any 
offender  deeerved,  to  be  excepted  firom  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of 
those  laws  which  he  had  so.  shamelessly  per- 
verted. But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  cle- 
mency of  William,  and  had  requited  that  ole- 
mency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposi- 
tion I  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  Shower's 
known  leaning  towards  Jacobitism  that  he  wae 
employed  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some 
technical  objections  which  the  Court  overruled: 
On  the  merits  of  the  case  he  could  make  no 
defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Cranbume  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and 
convicted.  They  suffered  with  Rookwood ;  and 
there  the  executions  stopped,  j 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the 
government  might  have  shed  much  more  blood 
without  incunnog  the  reproach  of  cruelty.  The 
feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  continued  daring  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling 
the  able  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
party  made  a  singularly  skilfiil  use.  They 
saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without 
guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  inhuzsas,  healths 

long  l«c^  argument  Ibr  Cook  aqd  Snatt  will  be  fooad  ia 
the  OoIItKstlon  of  State  TrUU. 

f  See  the  Mirahattter,  1690. 
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aud  bonfires,  but  mighty  if  wisely  guided,  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting 
efToct.  Tho  Association,  into  which  the  Com- 
mons had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was 
»ti11  in  their  ears,  famished  the  means  of  com- 
bining four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club 
for  the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with 
which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest 
liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  test  which  would  distinguish  those 
who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession 
from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced in  it  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  in- 
strument which  recognised  William  as  rightful 
and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  be 
adopted :  but  objections  .were  raised  by  the  To- 
ries. Nottingham,  ever  consoientious,  honour^ 
able  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  words  **  rightful  and 
lawful."  He  still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the 
first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the  Crown, 
not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con- 
vention, could  not  properly  be  so  described. 
William  was  doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as 
King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of 
Clirlstians'  **  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  '* has 
served  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faith- 
fully than  I.  But  to  this  document  I  oannot 
set  ray  hand."  Rochester  and  Normanby  held 
similar  hinguage.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the 
Loi-ds  to  agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet  was 
vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton,  whose 
father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord 
Wharton,  appeared  in  tho  foremost  rank  of  the 
Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life,  both 
public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  scries  of 
faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of 
Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortimate  lieutenant 
of'  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  Ho  spoke 
on  that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for 
the  Words,  «*  rightftil  and  lawful."  Leeds,  after 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a 
mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissension 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  at- 
tached to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the 
oflice  of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their 
Lordships,  ini^tead  of  recognising  William  as 
rightful  aud  lawful  King,  should  declare  that 
William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English 
Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right 
whatever  to  that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  al- 
most all  tho  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satibfied 
with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whi^  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  con- 
sent to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might 
be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
betwocu  tho  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave 
importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de- 
clared themnelvej)  content :  their  authority  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a 
rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distin- 
guished frum  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive 
r >ht  by  law  in  a  question  which  a  Whig  may, 


without  any  palnftil  MOM  of  Bhuae,  Mksov- 
ledge  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  hie  faculties, 
and  leave  to  be  diseusaed  by  High  Churchmen. 
Eighty  three  peers  immediately  affixed  their 
names  to  the  amended  form  of  association ;  and 
Bocheeter  was  among  them.  Nottingham,  not 
yet  quite  satiafied,  asked  time  for  oonsidenb- 
tion.* 

Beyond  the  walla  of  Parliament  there  was 
none  of  this  verbal  quibbling.  The  langaage 
of  the  House  of  Commona  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  country.  The  City  of  London  led  the 
way.  Within  thirty  six  hours  after  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Common  CoubcU.  The  muni- 
cipal corporations  all  over  the  kingdom  followed 
the  example.  The  spring  aasixes  were  juat  be- 
ginning ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand 
jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down 
their  names.  Boon  shopkeepers,  artisana,  yeo- 
men, farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands 
to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid  out. 
In  Weetminster  there  were  thirty  seven  thou- 
sand asBociators,  la  the  Tower  Hamlots  eight 
thousand,  in  South  wark  eighteen  thouaand. 
The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen 
thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed 
except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inha- 
bitants who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers. 
At  Taunton,  where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody 
Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  wriie 
gave  in  his  adheinon  to  the  government.  All 
the  churches  and  all  the  meeting  housee  in  the 
town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  be^i 
crowded  before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fmdly 
called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  coun- 
ties of  England  Lancashire  was  the  most  Jaeo- 
bitlcal.  Yet  Lancashire  fkimiahed  fifty  thou- 
sand signatures.  Of  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical.  The 
magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  non- 
jurors were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unnsoal 
spirits  and  ventured  to  take  unusual  Iibertie& 
One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the  schism  had 
preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to 
strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text 
the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  an- 
nounced that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come, 
that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  thai 
the  Lord  Qod  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the 
north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Veiy 
soon  it  was  Imown  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  swords  had  actually 
been  sharpening,  under  tiie  direction  of  Barclay 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of 
the  common  people  of  Norwich  was  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes,  though 
discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  %o 
plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful 
King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures 
amounted  to  forty  eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to 
seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 


mol«,  le  droit  qa'oB  a  i  qim 
aiunj  boa  i^tt'U  paisM  aitn.* 
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Baglflol     Tlie  utailMv  of  mum  ntteohed  to 

twenty  serea  of  those  roUa  appears  from  the 
London  Gasette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  thonaand.  After  making  the  largest 
aUovanee  for  fraud,  it  seems  oertaiu  that  Uie 
Association  inclnded  the  great  msjority  of  the 
adult  male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were 
able  to  sign  their  names.  The  tide  of  popular 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known 
not  to  have  signed  ran  oonsiderable  risk  of  being 
pnbliolj  affronted.  In  many  plaoee  nobody  ap- 
peared without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband 
on  which  were  embroidered  the  words,  "  Gene- 
ral Assoeiation  for  King  William.''  Oneo  a 
party  of  Jacobites  bad  the  courage  to  parade  a 
street  in  London  with  an  embleomtio  device 
whioh  seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  the 
new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  They  were 
instantly  put  to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their 
leader  was  well  ducked.  The  enthuaasm  spread 
to  secluded  isles,  to  taotories  in  foreign  coun* 
tries,  to  remote  oolonies.  The  Association  was 
signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly 
Rocks,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Malaga^ 
by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by  the 
eiiisens  of  New  York,  by  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Virginia  and  by  the  sugar  planters  of  Bar- 
badoes.* 

Emboldened  by  eucoess,  the  Whig  leaders 
ventured  to  proceed  a  step  farther.  They 
brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for  the 
seeuriug  of  the  King's  person  and  government. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while 
tlie  war  lasted,  should  come  from  France  into 
England  without  the  royal  Uoense  should  incur 
the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  all  Ainotionaries 
appointed  by  William  should  retain  their  offices, 
notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor 
should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form 
of  Association  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House 
or  should  hold  any  ofiice,  dvil  or  military,  with- 
out signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the 
nse  of  their  own  form;  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  elergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finoh  and  Seymour, 
eomplained  bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ven- 
tured onee  to  divide,  but  were  defrated.  Finoh 
seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently :  but,  not- 
withstanding all  Seymour's  eloqnenee,  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Aissociation  raised  a  storm  against  which  he 
oould  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  **the  Tower, 
the  Tower,"  were  heard.  Haughty  and  impe- 
lious  as  he  was,  he  was  foroed  to  explain  away 
liis  words,  and  could  soaroely,  by  apologising 
in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  tittle  accustomed, 
save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
t<o  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The 
bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great 
speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bochestor  and 
Nottiagham.f 

The  nature  and  extsat  of  the  change  which 
the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  pro- 
duced in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 


>*  See  the  Ixmdoo  QattttM  dnring  mmnl  veek*;  VHw- 
inlUg^  March  17  (27),  March  24  (April  3>^  April  U  («), 
1696;  PoBtman,  April  d,  25, ».       ^   "^      "    '  ^    ^ 

f  Jonrnnlfl  of  toe  Oommoofl  and  Lords;  L*IIermItace. 


aAd  of  the  natiim  is  striU&gly  iOiutrated  by  the 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  farther 
Regulation  of  Elections  ijf  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  en- 
tirely Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power 
of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  landowners  whether  they  were 
Whigs  or  Tories.  U  wu  something  new  and 
monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street, 
who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and 
whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movable, 
poet  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  port- 
manteau full  of  guineas,  oSer  himself  as  can- 
didate for  a  bcwough  in  opposition  to  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been 
regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  tl^ 
Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  the  worst  More  than  one 
seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought 
and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway'v. 
The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go 
through  the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the 
electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting  house 
in  Chei^side,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things 
were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was  not 
master  of  some  lipndreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.];  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  1u 
which  provided  that  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  have  a  certain  estate  in  land. 
For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  qualification  was  fixed 
at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  burgess  at  two 
hundred  a  year.  Eariy  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  odd  a  clausa 
enacting  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot. 
Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig  or 
a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  .was  supported 
and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only 
that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Bofore  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Commit- 
tee, some  of  the  most  respectable  constituent  ^ 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  new  restriction  to  whioh  it  was  pro- 
posed to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general 
been  little  sympathy  between  the  commercial 
towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  commercial 
towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and 
Nonconformity ;  and  the  Universities  were  xeat- 
ous  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  how- 
ever, Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common 
cause  with  London  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard, 
said  the  Acadenucs,  that  a  grave  and  learned 
man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned 
men  to  the  Great  Council  of  £e  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a 
boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  cle^. 
It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant 
prince,  who  had  been  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back 
of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Genoa,  at  Hnmburg  and  at  Amsterdam, 
who  had  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was 

^  See  the  Tneholdet'a  Plea  asatnat  Stoel^obhiDg  Kl«»> 
ttoDi  of  Parllameiit  Men.  and  the  Gonrideratlons  vpon  Oor- 
rupt  Blertkma  of  Members  to  serve  lo  ParUsment.  Both 
th«*B  pamphlet!  irere  pahUshed  in  1701. 
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f\S  the  Berenth  of  May,  1696,  William  landed 
^-^  in  Holland.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces,  irhich  were  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent,  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  were 
already  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impa- 
tiently for  great  news  from  tne  Netherlands, 
but  waited  lu  vain.  No  aggresMve  movement 
was  made.  The  object  of  the  generals  on  both 
sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying  of 
hanger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  uo  means  easily 
attained.  The  treasuries  both  of  France  and 
England  were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the 
winter,  created  with  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet  on  the  fron- 
tier of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  com- 
modious and  of  vast  extent.  The  quantity  of 
provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  im- 
mense. The  number  of  rations  for  men  was 
commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and 
Oohom  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move, 
surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  both 
storehouses  and  stores. f  France,  already  faint- 
ing from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
pair such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons 
and  Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her 
means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  was, 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits 
not  lees  painful.  The  material  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  had  not  been  very  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused  : 
but  phe  was  suffering  severely  from  the  defect- 
ive state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  ma- 
terial wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed 
by  Parliament  as  the  last  day  on  which  the 
clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shiUings  were 
to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.  { 
The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till 
midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  order.  On  the  following  Monday 
began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which 
was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity.} 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The 
new  silver  had  scarcely  made  its  appearance. 
About  four  millions  sterling,  in  ingots  and  ham- 
mered coin,  were  lying  fti  the  vaults  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came 
forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.||  Alarmists 
predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  en- 
lightened kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduoed 
-to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in 
which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a 
pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 


•  London  Oasette,  If aj  4,  lOM.         « 

•f-  Ibid.,  Uunsh  12, 16, 1606;  Monthly  Morcary  Ibr  March, 

tTho  Act  inoTlded  that  th«  ettppad  mon^  nuit  be 
brought  in  before  the  Ibartb  of  Bftay.  A»  the  third  was  a 
Sundar,  the  second  was  pnctioally  the  last  day. 

»  L'Hermitage,  May  b  (16),  lOM;  London  Newdetter, 
Hay  4,  Blay  6.  In  the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May  la 
mentioned  as  "  the  day  so  much  taken  notice  of  for  the 
UDirenial  eoneem  people  had  In  it." 

II  London  Newsletter,  May  21, 1090;  Old  FOttnaiter,  June 
»;  L'Uemttage,  May  19  (89). 


There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces 
which  had  escaped  mutilation;  and  wxi^eiKe^ 
not  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring  were  >-ti  I 
current.     This  old  money  and  the  new  vaontj 
together  made  up  a  scanty  stock   of  ^iWer. 
which,  with  tlie  help  of  gold,  was  to  CArr^  the 
nation    through    the    summer.^     The    maLu- 
facturers  generally  contrived,  thougU  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.  *  * 
The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  grc^t 
extent  on  credit.    Even  an  opulent  man  &eW^  lu 
had  the  means  of  discharging  the  weekly  biiL- 
'of  his  baker  and  batcher,  ft  A  promissory  note, 
however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  rea'ir  v 
taken   in  the   district  where   his  means   ai>i 
character  were  well  known.  .  The  notes  of  th«? 
wealthy    moneychangers   of   liombard    Street 
circulated  widely.  J  J     The  paper  of  the  Bauk  of 
England  did  much  service,  and  would  have  dout 
more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  the 
Parliament  had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and 
Foley.     The  confidence  which  the  public  ha.i 
felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Company  Lii'l 
been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  established  th^ 
Land  Bank.     It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  insiitu- 
tions ;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to 
be  the  favourite  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature.     The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  EngTAcJ 
had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten 
to  eighty  three.     Me;inwhile  Uie   goldj^mitli:?. 
who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  greni 
corporation,  were  plotting  against  it.      They 
collected  its  paper  from  every  quarter ;  and  un 
the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  bad 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  anii 
when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had  beea 
issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  in> 
sisted  on  immediate  payment.     A  single  goM- 
smith  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.     The 
Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted  wisely  au-i 
firmly.     They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which 
had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  leu 
the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westmin.«tcr 
Hall.     Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith 
to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.     The  conspira- 
tors affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  body, 
which  they  hated  and  dreaded.      The   bank 
which  had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such 
splendid  auspices,  which  had  seemed  destined  to 
make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance, 
which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and  the 
envy  of  Amsterdam,   was    already  insolvents 
nuned,   dishonoured.     Wretched  pasquinade^ 
were  published,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for 
murdering  the  Bank  of  England,  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of   England,  the 
Inquest  on  the  Bank  of  England.    But,  in  spite 


f  Ilaynes'a  Brief  Memoirs,  Lansdowne  ^ISS.  801. 

**  See  the  petition  trcm  BlrminKham  to  the  Goanmnax* 
Journals,  NoTember  13, 1690;  and  the  petition  from  I^et- 
oester,  Norember  21. 

tt  "  Money  exceeding  searee,  so  that  none  was  paid  en-  re 
eeired:  but  all  was  on  truat'^Krelyn,  May  13.  And 
afpiin,  on  Jnne  11 :  "  Want  of  ctDTSBi  money  to  carry  re 
the  smalleet  eonoems,  even  for  daily  prorlaloiu  ia  the  nait- 
kets." 

h  VHemltage,  May  28  (Jane  1).  See  a  Iiettar  of  Drrdn 
to  TOnaon,  which  Malone,  with  givat  ptohMXhj,  soppoM 
to  hare  been  wrlttw  at  this  tiias.  ' 
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«f  all  this  ckmonr  and  all  this  wit,  the  oorre- 
kpondents  of  the  States  General  reported,  that 
the  Bank  of  Engluid  had  not  really  suffered  in 
the  public  esteem/and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
goldsmiths  was  generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
oore  silver  enough  to  meet  every  claim  which 
was  made  on  them  in  good  faith.  They  then 
bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient  They  made 
a  call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and 
thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give 
every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in  milled  money 
on  what  was  due  to  hmi.  They  returned  him 
his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that 
part  had  been  paid.f  A  few  notes  thus  marked 
•re  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible  year.  The 
paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate : 
but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  fWim  day  to 
day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  j»ub- 
Kc  mind  was  in'so  excitable  a  state  that  the 
most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  eould  in- 
Tent  sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At 
one  time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  at 
teother  time  twenty  four  per  cent.  A  tenpound 
note,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  mommg  as 
worth  more  than  nine  pounds,  was  often  worth 
less  than  eight  pounds  before  night  | 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  ef- 
fectual substitute  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed 
its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of  Charles  Mon- 
tague. He  had  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Har- 
Iey*s  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  empowered 
the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on 
A  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
<f  .stress  and  conf^ion  appeared  the  first  Exche- 
qner  Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a 
hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These 
instruments  were  rapidiv  distributed  over  the 
kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were  every  where  wel- 
come. The  Jacobites  talked  violently  against 
them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  wrote  much  de- 
testable verse  against  them,  but  te  little  pur- 
pose. The  success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the 
ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty- 
shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteenshilling  bills,  for 
the  payment  of  tiie  troops.  Sut  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  resMution  was  carried  into  effect  { 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the 
Exchequer  Bills,  the  government  of  the  country 
could  have  been  carried  on  during  that  year. 
Every  source  of  revenue  had  beeh  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one  source,  on 
Which  the  Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned 
for  the  means  of  defhiying  more  than  half  the 
charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  single 
Ikrthing. 


•  L'HOTmttain  to  tha  Stattt  General,  Maj  8  (18);  Parte 
GMfltta,  Janed (18);  Trtel  udOondsBiiAtfon of  «k« LMid 
Bank  at  Szater  Ghaiiga  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  XnpF- 
Icad  at  Orooers'  Uall,  1686.  The  Wffl  and  tbeBplfeaph  will 
be  fonnd  la  the  Trial. 

t  I/Hermltam,  Jane  13  (Saa,  1606. 

t  On  tbte  ralteet  Me  the  Short  HtetoiT  of  the  Lest  PM^ 
llament,  16W;  Naretuiii  Lnttreiri  Dtaty;  the  newipaperi 
oflSOe  paasiD,  and  the  letters  of  I/Hermttaoe  paarim.  See 
alio  the  petitk>n  of  the  Clothiera  of  Qk>ii0W&r  bitiie  Oooi- 
non^  Toumala,  Norember  27, 1606w  Oldmlxon,  who  had 
been  hinuelf  a  mlllnw,  wrttea  on  tUs  nitiieet  with  evoB 
moitt  than  hie  uioal  aerlnonj. 

2  See  L'Hennltaca,  Jnne  13  (92\  June  SS  (JjOj  8),  Jue 
80  (July  lOX  Aagast  1  (11),  Avgnit  88  rSepteaeber  T),1606w 
The  Postman  of  Angnst  16  mentkms  the  Rieat  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  BzchMiaer  Bills.  The  Pefeunls  of  Ae^iast 
94  says:  '*The  Bzeheqner  Bills  do  more  and  more  obtain 
with  the  pnhlle;  and  tii  no  wonder.**    The  Pmmw  of 
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The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  wm 
near  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  poundsi 
Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  he  subsoribed,  and 
one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August  The 
King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  aigned 
a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners^ 
among  whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  oMmI 
eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the  contribu- 
tors. ||  A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested 
in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mid* 
die  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter 
Change,  another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents 
went  down  into  the  country,  and  announced  to 
the  landed  gentiy  of  every  shire  the  approach 
of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and  low  interest* 
The  Council  of  Regency,  in  order  to  set  an  es* 
ample  to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King*8  nam« 
for  five  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  newspapers 
assured  the  world  that  the  subscription  would 
speedily  be  filled.^  But  when  three  weeks  had 
passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  had  been  added  to  Uie  five  thou* 
sand  contributed  by  the  King.  Many  wondered 
at  this ;  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had 
undertaken  to  raise  was  a  sum  which  only  th* 
enemies  of  the  project  could  Aimish.  Tha 
country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley'a 
scheme;  but  they  wished  well  to  it  becauea 
they  wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms ; 
and,  wanting  to  borrow  money,  they  of  ooursa 
were  not  able  to  lend  it  The  moneyed  eLam 
alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  ths 
existence  of  tho  Land  Bank;  and  the  Land 
Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  dinunish  tha 
profits,  to  destroy  tiLe  political  influence  and  to 
lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class. 
As  the  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  them- 
selTcs  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  tha 
whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  as- 
pect of  public  affairs  had  been  less  alanninf^ 
would  haTC  been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  Ths 
day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled  pages  of  ths 
subscription  book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  stiU 
blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast  In 
their  distress  they  applied  to  the  goTemment 
for  indulgence.  Many  great  oapitalista,  they 
said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but  stood  alocJT 
because  the  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought 
to  be  some  rriaxation.  Would  the  Council  of 
Regency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds?  The  finances  were  iik 
such  %  state,  and  the  letters  in  which  the  King 
represented  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  tho 
Council  of  Regency  l|^tated.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  asked  whether  they  would  engage 
to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abatement 
Their  answer  was  unsatisfactory.    They  did  not 

AiiKnstSSsiijs:  *«TImj  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand; 
*tla  observed  that  soch  as  erj  them  down  aie  in  sfltetsd  «• 
the  aoremmsat*'    **  Thsy  are  ftnind  by  ezperlenee,**  mys 
the  PcMinan  of  the  Tth  of  May  IbllowInK,  "  to  be  of  extn^ 
ordlnaiy  am  to  the  merchants  and  tnda«>of  the  City  ef 
London,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  khigddm.^    I  will  KiV» 
one  Bpedmen  of  the  unmelviad  aad^lmoet  nnlntelUglBI» 
dofcgrel  whkh  the  Jacobite  poets  pibllshsd  on  this  si** 
je<*>- 
•*Pr«y,  Sir,  <U  yea  hear  oTtbe  late  proelattstlea, 
or  wadlaf  paper  Sir  payMsat  getto  thro'  the  natfent 
Tm^  Sir,  f  have:  they're  year  afoataaae't  aotei^ 
TlBetand  and  eoloared  by  year  Parltomeat  toIssl 
Bat  *tit  plala  oa  the  peopk  to  be  but  e  toest. 
They  ooms  hj  the  oarrier  end  fo  by  the  post.** 


I  Gammons^  Joumala,  November  36, 1686. 
f  L'Uermltsfe,  June  2  (13).  16M;  Ooanntmtf 
NoTfliftber  ft;  Pwtaan,  May  6,  Jane  4,  July  & 
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^rentnre  to  say  that  they  could  command  more 
tiian  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ne- 
gotiation was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first 
of  August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contri- 
buted by  the  whole  nation  to  the  magnificent 
undertaking  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
peoted  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived 
from  the  Continent.  He  had  been  sent  by  Wil- 
<Uam  with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever 
cost  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had 
•trained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient 
He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they 
•ould  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops 
would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thou- 
tands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be 
basardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during 
bis  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be 
devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.f  The  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  be- 
gan to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were, 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners 
al  Mercers'  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  nego- 
tiation was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin 
and  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  seve- 
ral conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley,  who  had 
neentiy  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if, 
St  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were 
advanced,  those  who  had  done  this  service  to 
llie  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incor- 
porated as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and 
Foley  at  first  promised,  ^ith  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they 
•oon  went  back  from  their  word :  they  showed 
a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quar- 
relsome about  trifles :  at  length  the  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou- 
land ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had 
anly  on  hard  conditions.];  So  ended  the  great 
delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission 
expired ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in 
despair,  had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  very 
smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
Hug's  mQst  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank 
of  England  advance  that  sum?  The  capitalists 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were 
In  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But 
liur  words,  earnest  entreaties  and  large  promises 
were  not  spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  %as  exerted :  the  Di- 
rectors promised  to  do  their  best:  but  they  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  imposnble  for  them 

•  I/n«iBltage,  Julj  8  (18}>  10  (90),  1006 ;  Oquidoim'  Joqt- 
Btls,  Nov<nBlMr  25;  Paris  OaMttiB^  Jane  80,  Aogiut  26;  Old 
VostaiMtiT,  July  0. 

t  WllUam  to  Hetnsliu,  July  80,1100;  WlUlamtoShrawt. 
taiy.  Jaly  23,  80,  81. 

f  ShrawsbQiy  to  WJlUuB,  Jolj  28»  81,  Angwft  4, 1000; 
U&nnltmdS  XofQrt  1  (11). 

^  Shrtwsbaiy  to  WUUun,  Avcwt  7, 1000;  L'Hennttagt, 
▲Mst  14  (24) ;  LoDdoh  GMetto,  Auftutt  18. 

J  I/Hermltage,  Aapiiflt  18  (28),  1000.  Amonip  tb«  reeords 
ertlM  Bank  la  a  naolution  of  the  Dlraeton  pvcicribini;  tb« 
rmj  words  which  Sir  John  Houblon  was  to  on.  Wll> 
Maai's  aenaoof  tha  aerrlea  done  bv  the  Bank  on  this  oeca- 
§km  la  exivreaaad  In  his  letter  to  Shrewabnry  of  Aognst  24 
(leptomber  8).  One  oftbe  Directors.  In  a  letter  ooneeminf 
vie  Bank,  printed  In  1007,  aajs:  *'The  INraetorB  eonid  not 
knve  answered  it  tothelr  nsnben,  had  it  been  tr  any  leas 
eipailnii  than  the  nraaarvation  of  the  klncdom.'* 

f  Haynes's  Brief  Memolraa ;  Unsdowne MSS.  801.    Mon- 

vim's  fHendly  letter  to  Newton,  annovndag  the  appolnt> 


to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  second 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  tiieir  constituents.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  vote ; 
and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  pro- 
prietors were  summoned  to  meet  otHhe  fifteenth 
of  August  at  Grocers'  HalL  During  the  painful 
interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  his 
master  in  language  more  btigic  than  is  often 
found  in  official  letters.  "If  Uiis  should  not 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any 
thing  must  be  tried  and  ventured  tath»  than 
lie  down  and^  die.''{  On  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate 
Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also 
Lord  Mayor  of  Londoo,  and,  what  would  in 
our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  ex- 
plained the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to 
stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first  a 
little  murmuring.  "  If  our  notes  would  do,"  it 
was  said,  *<  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty:  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  this .'*     The 

Gk)vernor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing  but 
g^ld  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote;  and  every  hand  in  the 
Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The 
letters  flrom  the  Dutch  Embassy  iziformed  the 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had 
bound  the  Bank  and  the  government  togeth^ 
in  close  alliance,  and  that  seToral  of  the 
ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting 
purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a 
pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  which 
had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  State.  H 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making 
to  hasten  the  recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration 
the  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  and 
jobbers.  The  important  office  of  Warden, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year, 
had  become  a  mere  sinecure,*  and  had  been 
filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemen,  who 
were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of  White- 
hall, but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  Tower.  TMs  office  had  just  become  va- 
cant, and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for  New- 
ton.^ The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strict 
uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily 
produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.** 


mentjfaas 
10.10»S^ 


been  repeatedly  printed.    It  bears  date  Vaidi 

**  I  have  very  great  pleasore  fn  quoting  the  words  of 
Haynea,  an  aUe,  experienced,  and  practical  man,  who  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  traoaacflng  ondneai  with  Newhm. 
They  have  nerer,  I  belleTe,  been  printed.  **  Mr.  Isaac  Nei^ 
ton,  pnbllc  Profeesor  of  the  MathemaUeks  ha  Cambridgik 
the  greatest  pbllocopber,  and  one  of  ttie  best  men  of  tUa 


age,  was,  by  a  great  and  wiae  statesman,  reoommeoded  te 

the  fkTonr  of  the  lato  King  ibr 

and  Kxebangee,  for  which  he  was  peculiariy  qnaltfied,  be> 


9  lato  King  ibr  Waiden  of  the  King's  Mint 


cause  of  his  extraordinary  All!  in  nnmbers,  and  his  great 
integrity,  by  the  first  of  which  be  oould  Jndge  correctly  of 
the  Mint  accounts  and  tranaaetlons  as  soon  aa  he  entarsd 
upon  his  bfllee;  and  by  the  Uttor— I  mean  hia  Integrity'^ 
he  set  a  stondard  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  every 
oflleer  and  clerk  In  the  Iflnt  Well  had  It  been  ibr  the 
pabHok,  had  lie  aeted  afew  years  sooner  in  that  sltuatloa.* 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  testimony,  borne  by  a  maa 
who  thonmghljr  understood  the  borinaa  of  the  ICim^  vlih 
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He  devoted  Mmself  to  hia  task  with  Bn  activity 
irhich  left  Mm  no  time  to  epare  for  those  pur- 
•nits  in  which  he  had  sorpaesed  Archimedes 
and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
pletely done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  an- 
grily, every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of 
science,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  official  dnties.*  The  old  officers 
of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin 
silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form  and  pre- 
cedent pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  ac- 
complished far  greater  wonders.  Soon  nine- 
teen mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower. 
As  fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in 
London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  machinery  and  the  workmen 
were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly 
issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  f 
Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only  be- 
yond precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty 
when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  na- 
tion. Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver 
pass  into  circulation :  for  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for 
raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  ac* 
tive  and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should 
reassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered. 
Of  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable 
that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able 
to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  i^illing  to  part  with 
a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of 
the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.  J 
May,  June  and  July  passed  away  without  any 
perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 
money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keeneet 
observer  could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of 
returning  prosperity.} 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  se- 
vere, and  was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  ma- 
gistrates and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  A 
squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would 
sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  his 
neighbours,  at  this  trying  conjuncture,  what 


the  chndlsh  talk  of  Pope.  "  Sir  lauu)  Newton,"  aaid  Pope, 
**  though  BO  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxionn,  oottld  not  readily 
make  up  a  eommon  aoconnt;  and,  whllet  he  waa  Blaster  of 
the  Mint,  n«ed  to  get  somebody  to  make  up  the  aooounis 
for  him."  Some  of  the  ctateanen  with  whom  Pope  Ut«1 
m^ht  hare  told  him  that  It  Is  not  always  from  Ignoranee 
of  arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
leaTe  to  derks  the  business  of  easting  up  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

•  "I  do  not  lorre,"  he  wrote  to  TIamsteed,  *<tr>  be  printed 
on  erery  occadoo,  much  less  to  be  dunned  snd  teased  by 
foreigners  about  msthematical  thingi,  or  to  be  thought J9y 
our  own  people  to  be  t"lfiing  away  my  time  about  them, 
When  I  am  about  the  Klnf^s  buidnesB." 

t  Hopton  Haynes's  Brief  Hemoires;  Lansdowne  M8S. 
801:  the  Old  Postmaster,  July  4, 1096;  the  Postman,  Hay 
80,  July  4,  September  12, 19,  October  8 ;  L'Hermitage's  da- 
qmehes  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  passim. 

t  Paris  Gasette,  August  11,  leM. 

}  On  the  7th  of  August  LUermf  tsge  renarked  for  (be 
ftat  time  that  moncty  seesocd  to  he  more  abuntlant. 

I  Oompare  Bdmond  Bohn^  Letter  to  Csrey  of  the  81st  of 


seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and  as  no  two  of 
these  rural  prs&tors  had  exactly  the  same  no- 
tion of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added 
confusion  to  confusion.  In  one  parish  people 
were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law, 
threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to 
take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next 
parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings 
except  by  weight.  ||  The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  laboured  indefatigably 
in  their  vocation.  They  harangued  in  every 
place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate 
House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded 
kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green. 
In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering 
multitude  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts 
which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest 
named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scur- 
rility the  most  respectable  nonjurors  had  long 
been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  currency.^  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  malignant  industry  of  tbis 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on 
a  population  which  was  doubtless  severely  tried. 
There  were  riots  in  several  parts  ef  the  coun- 
ty, but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  little 
difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
^thout  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.**  In 
one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the 
house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and 
clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short 
money  changed.  The  gentleman  consented, 
and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought.  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.ff .  Such 
tumults  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated 
into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  waa 
gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  Englidi 
towu  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  % 
butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money, 
that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the 
butcher's  man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and 
killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  fol- 
lowed, and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
on  the  ground.  t{  The  truth  was,  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  m  Sep- 
tember, they  returned  from  their  circuits,  re« 
ported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excel- 
lent. {{  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness, 
a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had 


July,  1606,  with  the  Paris  Gasette  of  the  same  date.  Bohn's 
deieriptlon  of  the  state  of  Norfolk  is  eoloured,  no  doubt, 
by  his  constitutionally  gloomy  temper,  and  by  the  fedlng 
^th  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  ol| 
Commons.  His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  his 
predictions  were  signallKfklsIfled.  But  he  may  be  believed 
as  to  plain  foots  which  mippened  fu  his  immediate  naigb* 
hourhood. 

Y  As  to  Grascombe's  character,  and  the  opinion  anter> 
tsined  of  him  by  the  most  estimable  Jacobites,  see  the  Ufo 
or  Eettlewell,  part  iU,  seetton  66.  iee,theoompllerof  the 
Lifo  of  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  Just  censure  some  of 
Graseombe^s  writings,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  tlie  worst 
of  them,  the  Aeoonnt  ot  the  Proeeedlngs  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  in  relation  to  the  Reeolning  of  the  Clipped  Mon^, 
and  foiling  the  priee  of  Guineas.  That  Grasoombe  was  tba 
author  was  nrored  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,    flee  tha  Journals,  November  80, 1696. 

—  L'Hermitage,  June  12  (SZ),  July  7  (17),  16M. 

ft  See  the  Answer  to  Grasoombe,  entitled  Befleetions  ou 
a  S  :anda1ouH  Ubel.     n  Pftris  Gasette,  September  16, 1600. 

2  L'nermltage,  Oetober  t  (12),  16M, 
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Miticipftted.  ETfiiy  body  felt  that  nothims  Imt 
mutoal  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  pre- 
Tent  the  ^saolution  of  society.  A  hard  cre- 
ditor, who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the 
daj  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the 
itreets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  oreditors  with 
demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops. 
It  was  soarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly : 
if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well 
be  i^prehended  that  they  woidd  supply  their 
wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  militaiy  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
through  this  trying  year,  a  better  understand- 
ing than  had  oyer  been  known  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  gen- 
tly, the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers  supplied  the 
redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling 
and  no  marauding.  "  Severely  ae  these  diffi- 
enltiea  have  been  felt,"  L' Hermitage  writes, 
««they  have  produced  one  happy  effect:  they 
bave  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of  the  oountry 
ia.  No  person,  howeyer  fftTOurable  Us  opinion 
oC  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  ex- 
peeted  that  a  time  of  suoh  suffering  would  have 
ken  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."* 

Ifen  who  loTed  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  oom- 
l^icated  mate  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of 
More  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that, 
¥at  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  ProTi- 
dence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  demised  by  great 
■tateemen  and  great  philosophers  would  have 
failed  eompletely  and  ignominiously.  Often, 
ginoe  the  BeTolution»  the  English  had  be^ 
•■Uen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  Jealous  of 
the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  con- 
ttroction  on  every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the 
I6urth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
Mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  dis- 
tress, irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would 
have  oaused  an  outbreak  which  must  have 
•haken  and  might  hare  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe 
lest,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
•ver  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown 
was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life 
Imd  excited  genend  disgust  and  horror.  His 
referred  manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were 
forgotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  personal 
interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people. 
They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowda  to 
sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  de- 
ftlnd  tad  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every 
where  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the  badgee 
of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  inflicting  swnmary  punishment 
ea  the  few  who  still  di^ed  openly  to  question 
liifl  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  synonyms  lor 
entthroat  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  Juat 
planned  a  fbul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests 
had»  in  the  &ce  of  day,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religioB,  indicated 
their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest 
and  pious  men«  who  thought  that  their  alle- 
l^uioe  was  still  due  to  Jamee^  had  indignantly 
relinquished  all  connection  with  lealots  who 


•I/Hsmttsgt^  Jv)y  SO  (30),<MobMr2  aSXO  (19),  UN^ 


seemed  to  think  thai  a  righteous  end  josUfied 
the  most  unrighteous  means.  Sach  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  sad 
autumn  of  169G;  sad  therefore  it  was  that 
hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  precediog 
years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  reUl- 
lion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  coim- 
terrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  tnutoH 
too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  t^e  constablc'i 
staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  conunerciftl 
and  financial  crisis  in  England  was  felt  through 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.  Tt^ 
great  source  of  subsidiea  was  dry.  No  im- 
portant military  operation  could  any  where  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to 
peace  had  been  made,  and  a  negotiation  had 
been  opened.  Callieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held 
many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those  con- 
ferences might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  close,  had  not  France,  at  this 
time,  won  a  great  diplomatio  victory  in  another 
quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  be«« 
scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the 
great  array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his 
BU|^t  and  of  his  ambition  had  brought  togetho' 
and  kept  together.  But,  during  seven  years, 
all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  Wil- 
liam ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campugn  opened, 
the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a 
single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  eecretly 
treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured 
Qalway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court 
of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William 
letters  filled  with  professions  of  seal  for  the 
common  cause,  and  with  earnest  oitreaties  for 
more  money.  This  dissimulation  continued  dU 
a  French  army,  commanded  by  CatinAt»  ap- 
peared in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw  off 
his  disguise,  concluded  peace  with  France, 
joined  lus  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched 
into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  alliee  whom 
he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless  they  wished 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  muat  declare 
Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Bladrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  Rotated.  WiUiam  expostalaled 
and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence  waa  ne 
longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of 
England  were  completely  exhausted ;  and  both 
her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined  that 
they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity. 
Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  bv 
her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  Prince 
to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the 
Netherlanda  and  Catalonia,  because  heliad  not 
sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her  poesessions 
in.  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and 
executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  coalition  without  consulting  him 
who  had  been  tiie  author  and  th«  soul  of  the 
coalition,  f  Lewis  had,  after  the  fiiihire  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recogiuaiBg  WiffiaBi, 


t  Tba  MoBtiay  Merenrlw:  GarrtaDOB4«n<M  Mvaa 
Fhrawsbarr  and  Oitlway :  WHIIui  to  ueinsiwL  Jvlr  SI 
SQ^  lM6i  Mtmoir  of  tb9  tfaiqUM  of  L«aUMS. 
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mnd  had  anthorieed  CalUeres  to  make  a  dcclarm- 

tion  to  that  effect     But  the  defection  of  Savoy, 

the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the 

allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresBes  of  England, 

exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters 

which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received 

ttoto.   the  Jacobites   of  London,  produced   a 

change.   The  tone  of  Callieres  became  high  and 

arrogant :  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  re* 

fused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 

aeknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 

,   Great  Britain.    The  joy  was  great  among  the 

nonjurors.     They  had  always,  they  said,  been 

eertain  that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so 

unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common 

interest  of  Soxereigns  as  to  abandon  the  cause 

of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper 

hia  brother.   They  knew  trcfm  the  best  authority 

that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at 

Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances  on 

this  subject  to  King  James.     Indeed,  there  is 

reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion 

of  our  island  was  again  seriously  discussed  at 

Versailles.*  Oatinat'^^army  was  now  at  liberty. 

France,  relieved  flrom  all  apprehension  on  the 

^de  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand 

men  for  a  descent  on  England;   and,  if  the 

misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was 

generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  dis* 

posed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open 

arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
'William,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quit- 
ted his  camp  in  the  Netherlands  for  England. 
His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for? 
ward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very 
various  emotions.  The  whole  political  world 
had  been  thrown  into  ccmfUsion  by  a  cause  which 
did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
affect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacob- 
ites who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the 
preceding  winter  had  not  been  intermitted ;  and 
of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater  peril  than 
Sir  John  Fenwick  His  birth,  his  connections, 
the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  in- 
defatigable activity  with  which  he  had,  during 
several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him 
out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  conceidlng  himself  ftrom 
the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pur- 
suit was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought 
of  an  ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he  con- 
ceived, save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Chamoek  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were 
necessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from 
what  hod  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices, 
that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  could 
prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life 
was  safe^if  either  of  these  men  could  be  per- 
suaded to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
strong  reason  to  wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman, 
or  both,  might  be  induced  to  leave  England. 
Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men 


•  Will km  to  HfrftntftiR.  AufpiKt  97  (September  6),  Vovem- 
W 16  (26),  NoTember  17  (27);  Prior  to  LexliiKton.  NoTem- 
ber  17  (27)}  VUUant  to  Shrewsburj,  NoTeiaber  13  (23). 

t  Mt  aceomt  of  the  attDinpt  to  forrupt  Porter  U  taken 
^om  Us  MuuBhiAUott  btfccv  th*  IIoom  of  Oommons  ea 


appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  l>e  in  se- 
rious danger.  His  fHends  and  Fenwick's  raised 
what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum;  and  two 
Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clanpy, 
and  a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  un- 
dertook the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fall  ih  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw 
out  significant  hints,  and,  finding  that  those 
hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a  regular 
negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring; 
throe  hundred  guineas  down,  three  hundiid 
more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyond 
sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free  ps^oii 
from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps 
was  really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  that 
he  BtiU  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he 
had  been  tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was 
sweet  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had  never  been, 
in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  viQain  would 
saxe  himself  by  hanging  his  associates :  but  & 
fsw  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect 
of  a  Journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  re- 
peatedly conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  in- 
troduced to  Fenwick*s  wife.  Lady  Mazy,  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Every  thing  was  soon 
settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for 
the  flight  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters 
which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  proteo- 
tton  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter 
was  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He 
had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He 
had  sent  Chamoek,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Par- 
kyns, Rookwood,^  Cranbume,  to  the  gaUows.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  bs 
really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed, . 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase. 
No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  ths 
stroke  of  the  axenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who 
could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not 
a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place 
where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him?  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government,  under 
which  alone  he  could  be  safe:  he  carried  to 
Whitehsll  information  of  the  whole  intrigue; 
and  he  received  full  instructions  from  the  mi- 
nisters. On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
departure  he  had  a  farewell  meethig  with  Clancy 
at  a  tavern.  Three  htmdred  guineas  were 
counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed 
them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  mes- 
sengers from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant 
The  unlucky  barbel  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  pilloried,  f 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  mors 
perilous  than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the 
City  of  London  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him, 
for  high  treason,  was  laid  before  the  grand  Jury. 
Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  foP 
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the  Crown ;  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fenwick 
now  thought  that  it  waa  high  time  to  steal  away 
to  the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  passage.  He  qnitted  his  hiding  place, 
and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  till  tiie  ressel  which  was  to 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arriTe. 
For,  though  Hunt's  establishment  had  been 
broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary  region 
smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had 
Just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring 
traitors.  The  messenger  who  had  taken  them 
into  custody  was  returning  to  London  with  them, 
when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Penwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in 
England  was  better  known  than  his.  <*  It  is  Sir 
John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners:  "Stand 
by  me,  my  gjood  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas 
besides."  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
fused: but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants :  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  They  pur- 
sued him :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised:  the  bells 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang 
out  the  alarm :  the  whole  country  was  up :  every 
path  W)us  guarded :  every  thicket  was  beaten : 
every  hut  was  searehed ;  and  at  length  the  fugi- 
tive was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of 
very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she 
soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English 
colours :  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kent- 
ish fishermen  she  looked  much  lik^  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her 
errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for 
her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so 
Ikr  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short 
letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over:  he  was  a 
dead  man,  unless.  Indeed,  his  friends  could,  by 
dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  luitcd  entreaties  of  all  the  How- 
ards might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad :  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government.  Or  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the 
rest  ?  *  *  That, '  *  he  wrote,  *  *  or  nothing  can  save 
me."  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to 
the  post,  and  sent  up  to  Whitehall.  Fenwick 
was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  lan- 
guage and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confi- 
dent ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before 
him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  it 
had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. His  distress  and  confusion  became 
great.  He  felt  that^  if  he  were  instantly  sent 
before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One 
chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial 
for  a  short  time,  the  Judges  would  leave  town 
for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  for- 
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merly  had  some  connection  of  a  fkiendlj  kinl 
The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threv  him- 
self entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to 
disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  pk>tB  of 
the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  Dok-^y 
could  doubt  Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues 
to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  ^illiia 
could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  Tse 
SLing  was  informed  of  what  had  passed;  and  be 
soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  re< 
ceive  the  prisoner's  ooufession  in  writing,  ukd 
to  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  witk  al 
8peed.f 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should 
confess.     Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  re- 
vealed aU  that  be  knew,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergj-' 
men.    But,  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a 
stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  deatL    The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  u 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  su 
least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  yet  which 
would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cauBe 
distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of 
that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  viih 
fears  and  animosities.    He  would  divulge  nothing 
that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had 
repeatedly  awaited,   with    pistols  loaded  and 
horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful  Kkg 
accompanied  by  a  French  army.     But  if  then 
were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their 
banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  and  i»\>mise8  of  serrice, 
and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  !K:>nie 
excuse  for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at 
that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
usurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be  gparw? 
That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in 
political  office  and  in  military  command,  Fen- 
wick had  good  reason  to  believe.     He  coald  in- 
deed say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court 
of  Justice  would  have  listened :  for  none  of  then 
had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message  or 
letter  for  France;  and  all  that  he  knew  about 
their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand 
and  thmi  hand.     But  of  their  guilt  he  had  flo 
doubt     One  of  them  was   MarlborougL    He 
had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  promised 
to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to 
James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuffling, 
again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with 
William.     Godolphin  had  practised  simiiar  de- 
ception.    He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words 
to  Saint  Germains :  in  return  for  those  fair  words 
he  had  received  a  pardon ;  and,  with  this  pard'^n 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  finances  of  the  existing  governmciit. 
To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  punishmeni 
for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  service  to  King 
James.     Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  Wast  the 
fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury.    Both  were  distinguished  members 
of  that  party  which  had,  under  different  names, 
been,  during  three  generations,  implacably  hos- 
tile to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart    Both 
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bad  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Rerolation.  The 
names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument 
irhich  had  incited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  £ng> 
land.  One  of  them  was  now  his  MLiister  for 
Maritime  Affairs ;  the  other  his  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  bat  neither  had  been  constantly 
fjuthAil  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  acces- 
aion,  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous 
impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  disordered 
by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful partiality  for  the  Tory  faction;  and  both 
had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from 
Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  Towed  by  all  that 
was  most  sacred  that  he  would  himself  bring 
back  his  ezUed  Sorereign.  But  the  tow  was 
broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered;  and  he 
to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a 
second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that 
family  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbuiy  had  not  gone 
such  lengths.  Yet  he  too,  whUe  out  of  humour 
with  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of 
James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these 
two  great  men  was  closely  coxmected  the  power 
and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That 
party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled 
to  William  and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  he 
oould  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and 
aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  prin- 
ciple and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rests, his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to 
TCijoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered 
to  Devonshire  a  paper  so  cunningly  composed 
that  it  would  probably  have  brought  some 
severe  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of 
aingjularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty 
spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing 
respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which 
he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice 
to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative 
was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most 
part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority  than 
hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their 
former  conduct  might  have  been,  were  now  at 
least  hearty  in  support  of  Williun.  GK>dolphin, 
Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had 
promised  to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to 
carry  over  the  fleet  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of 
office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  the 
government  and  King.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many 
old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave 
to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been  heard 
to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
would  be  set  up  again  by  the  lerj  hands  which 
had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire 
received  it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Nether- 
lands, without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow 
councillors  what  it  contained.  Tl^^  aoonsed 
ministers  afterwards  complained  hitt^rlT  oi  this 
proceedhig.  Devonshire  defended  x^JiogXi  by 
saying  tiiat  hs  had  been  specially  ^    niddby 


the  King  to  take  tfie  prisoner's  information^  and 
was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Migesty  and 
to  His  Mf^esty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found 
William  at  Loo.  The  King  read  the  confession, 
and  saw  at  once  with  what  objects  it  had  been 
drawn  up.  It  contained  litUe  more  than  what 
he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic 
and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to 
know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and  promoted 
men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  wai 
quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good ;  and 
he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  hands 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered 
firom  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strangsi 
to  many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  and  acri- 
monious temper  should  have  treated  servants, 
who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kind- 
ness hardlv  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of 
human  bemgs.  But  William  was  emphatically 
a  statesman.  HI  humour,  the  natural  and  par- 
donable effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental^ 
suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to  give  & 
tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  tho 
guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests, 
proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  he 
submitted,  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  boro 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the 
outward  show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave, 
but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences  whioh 
might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  resent- 
ment He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  suoli 
tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England^ 
and  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with 
much  of  a  peculiv  kind  of  ability,  were*  as  & 
class,  lowminded  and  immoral.  There  wero 
doubtiess  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the 
Whigs.  But  the  mojority,  both  of  the  Toiy  and 
of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men 
whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days 
of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had  been 
formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character 
from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftes- 
bury. From  men  so  trained  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and 
steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used 
and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  oould 
be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their 
fears ;  and  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to 
the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there 
was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  the 
King  in  possession.  If  therefore  WUliam  had 
littie  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  hi» 
hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  num- 
ber them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  oonduet 
towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be 
called  upright  when  compared  with  their  con- 
duct towards  James.  To  the  reigning  Sovereign 
they  had  given  valuable  service ;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  litUe  more  than  promises  and  profes- 
sions. Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  re- 
sentment or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
i  Jacobite  agents :  but  his  gener»l  conduct  had 
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•rored  tiiAi  be  ma  u  far  m  ever  from  being  a 
Jaiobite.  Oodolpbin  bad  been  layish  of  fair 
vords  to  the  dynasty  wbich  was  oat ;  bnt  he 
]iad  thriftilj  and  skilfully  managed  the  reTenues 
ef  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had 
•won  that  he  would  desert  with  the  English 
fleet;  but  he  had  bnmed  the  French  fleet. 
Breii  Marlborough's  known  treasons, — for  his 
ibare  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of 
SHdmash  was  unsuspected, — had  not  done  so 
■mob  barm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at 
Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William 
^d  therefore  wisely  resoWed  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it  might 
^,  bad  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  him- 
•elf,  with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  wbich  some  of  his  uufaithful  counsellors 
possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course, 
and  having  long  followed  it  with  happy  eifect, 
be  oonld  not  but  be  annoyed  and  proyoked  by 
Fenwick*8  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain, 
thought  bimeclf  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  suc- 
ceeded, the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  import- 
ant to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated 
from  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marl- 
boroogh.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest 
•npport  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom 
Venwiok  knew  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
ttlaaa  of  inaurrection,  invasion,  assassination, 
would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer 
fhould  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice. 
William,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants 
eut  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  Lords  Justices.  **  I  am  astonished," 
the  King  wrote,  *'at  the  fellow's  effrontery. 
Tou  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories 
•0  bis  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Ob- 
•erve  this  honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not 
p  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacob- 
ites." The  King  concluded  by  dirooUng  the 
liords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury 
With  all  speed.* 

The  eflfoct  produced  by  William's  letter  was 
remarkable.  Every  one  of  the  accused  persons 
behaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly  charac- 
ieristio.  Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
bH,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic  and 
yligbUy  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less 
eriminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
agbinsi  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  un- 
easy, but  wary,  reserved  and  selfpossessed,  pre- 
pared himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But 
Kirewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote 
fai  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged 
^tb  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's 
tare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
h*d  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  **  My  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,'' — such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
—"was  eertainly  in  communication  with  me 
•bout  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  We 
4re  relations :  we  frequently  meet :  we  supped 
together  just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I 


•WUltom  to  8hrewPbuTy  teom  Iioo,  Beptember  10, 1096, 
♦  Hhrewibary  to  William,  Beptember  18,  ie9(J. 
t  WiUUa  to  SlirewKbory,  SepUouber  25, 1006. 


promised  to  take  care  of  bis  intereets  here:  to 
in  return  offered  to  do  me  good  oflices  there ; 
but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to 
be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  tA 
forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averrad,  vu 
the  whole  extent  of  his  offence. -f  U  is  bat  too 
fully  proved  that  (bis  confesaion  was  by  no 
means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Wilfism 
was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spsit 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  ownlag 
a  fault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  *'  I  can  see^" 
tht  King  wrote,  *'  no  crime  at  all  in  what  yot 
have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  tiiat  thesi 
calumnies  have  made  no  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  tbat  th^  hftv« 
strengthened  my  confidence  in  tou."{  A  msa 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  per- 
fectly contented  with  an  acquittal  ao  complete 
announced  in  language  so  gradoua.  But 
Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tender- 
ness which  he  was  conscious  Uiat  be  had  not 
merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sostamioc 
the  gaie  of  the  peers,  among  whom  bi9  biitJi 
and  his  abiCties  bad  gained  for  bim  a  statioa 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  w^  unwor^y.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The 
session  of  Parliament  Was  approaching.  The 
King  wae  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind. 
Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Woldi 
of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  ens 
of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had 
a  small  country  seat,  suirounded  by  pleasant 
gardens  and  fiab-ponda.  William  bad,  in  his 
progress  a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling, 
which  lay  far  from  the  nearest  bigh  road  aad 
from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  silence  and  lonelinesaof 
the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceftl 
and  splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
the  King  landed  at  Margate.  Lato  in  the  ereo- 
ing  be  reached  Kensington.  The  following 
morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  and 
nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed 
one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 
asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewabuiy  was,  and 
when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day 
came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  avening  that  be 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side 
had  been  bruised:  his  lungs  had  suffered:  be 
had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  traveL{ 
That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  tme: 
but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards 
him  suspected,  and  not  without  strone  reason, 
that  he  made  the  most  of  hi^  conTemest  mis- 
fortune, and,  that  if  Jie  had  not  shrunk  from 
appearing  in  public,  be  would  have  performed 
the  journey  with  little  difBculty.  His  com- 
spondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  reaUy  as  iQ 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capital 
Somere,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  oome  up  to  London.  Ereiy 
hour's  delay  was  mischievous.  His  Once  mni^ 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  bad  only  to  ftce 
calumny  eourageously,  and  it  would  vanish.) 
The  Kbig,  in  a  few  Idnd  lines,  expressed  his 


I  London  Gnsette.  OcCobtf  8, 1606;  Tarnoii  to  Shnv» 
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Borroir   for  the    aeoident      *'Yoxl  are  much 
wanted  here,*'  he  wrote:  "I  am  impatient  to 
embrace  you,  and  to  assure  yon  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  undiminished.*'*     Shrewsbury  an- 
Bw^ered   that   he    had  resoWed  to  resign  the 
seals. -f     Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so 
fatal  an  error.    If  at  that  moment  His  Grace 
she  old  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  oon- 
soience  ?    He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he 
would  put  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on 
the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  aceu- 
aation.     It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwiok's  story  as  a  romance.     '*  Forgive  me,*' 
Somers  wrote,    '«for  speaking  after  this  free 
manner ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  tempe- 
rate in  this  matter.**^    A  few  hours  latv  Wil- 
liam himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect.    "  I  have 
•o  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would 
poaiUvely  interdict  you  from  doing  what  must 
bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you.    At  any 
time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you  tl»t, 
at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on 
mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service.") 
Sunderland,   Portland,   Russell    and   Wharton' 
joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in 
name.     But  nothing  could  induoe  him  to  face 
the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet    A 
litter  was  sent  down  to  him  tnm  London,  but 
to  no  purpose.     He  set  out,  but  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  re- 
fuge again  in  his^  lonely  mansion  among  the 

hais,|| 

While  these  things  were  pas^g,  the  members 
of  both  Houses  we^e  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom going  up  to  Westminster.     To  the  opening 
of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.     Public 
credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of 
the  Land  Bank.    The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.    The  scarcity  of 
money  was  still  distressing.     Much  of  the  milled 
silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast 
as  iWcame  forth  from  the  Mint     Those  poli- 
ticians who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience 
from  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pres- 
sure ;  flod,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  tj^ 
nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.f    ($ 
course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much 
money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for 
little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung.**  Both  the  allies  and  the 
enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resources 
were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious 
eren  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would 
now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional 
burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to 
be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price. 

Bot  all  these  prognoatieations  were  confounded 
by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig  minority. 


•  WUIUin  to  Shiwribary,  Oetober  0,  ISOS. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses  met 
William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable 
even  among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  in 
which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were 
expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  lan- 
guage of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said, 
groat  reason  for  congratulation.  It  was  true 
that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and  that 
the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Tet 
the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad : 
the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at 
home :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed 
all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  eril  to  £n{^ 
land.  Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  over- 
tures, wlis  uncertain :  but  this  was  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peace  for 
a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  rigor- 
ous war.  <<I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with 
France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and 
Foley  read  the  speech  ft^m  the  chair.  A  de- 
bate followed  which  resounded  through  all 
Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament  In  1708, 
Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  aa 
an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had 
failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1822,  Hus- 
kisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  a  legislature  which,  under  tha 
pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter 
the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  creditoi;.  Before  the  House  rose  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  as- 
cendency, since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed 
and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  The 
first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  No, 
declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  tha 
King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
rigour.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without 
opposition,  but  without  a  division,  declared  that 
the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in 
fineness,  weight  or  denomination.  The  third, 
against  which  not  a  single  opponent  of  the  go- 
vernment dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all 
parliamentary  ftinds  established  since  the  King** 
accession.  The  task  of  framing  an  answer  to 
the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
exclusively  composed  of  Whigs.  Montague  was 
chairman :  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad- 
dress which  he  drew  up  may  stiU  be  read  in  th« 
Journals  with  interest  and  pride,  ff 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  granted  for  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  fov 
the  maritime  expenditure.  Prorision  was  mad« 
without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen* 
About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  wac 
a  dirision.    The  King  asked  for  eigl^ty  sevea 

••  lAimdowiM  MS.  SOI. 

tt  I  toke  my  Mconnt  of  tbswproeeedtnct  from  the  Ocm* 
nous'  Journab,  from  the  despatobet  of  van  CI«T»r»ktrk«, 
and  Un«rmltaff»  to  tha  Btatea  Qeneral,  and  from  Temon'a 
latter  to  Shrewsbury  of  tha  27th  of  October.  !«)«.  «*I 
don't  know,"  myii  Vernon,  "^tbat  tha  Honaa  of  Oooimoos 
•tat  adad  Willi  scaator  euifltft  than  thagr  do  at  praiiat.» 
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thousand  soldiers ;  and  tbe  Tories  thought  thai 
nainber  too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  malecon tents  flattered  themselves,  during 
a  short  time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  would  be  nothing  more  than  reso- 
lutions, that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  dis- 
tressed population,  and  that  therefore  the  forty 
thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand 
soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who 
had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry. 
<*The  King,"  he  said,  ^'mnst  have  been  misin- 
formed; or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felici- 
tated Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
eoontry.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are 
all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms. 
The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.  There  have  .been  serious  riots 
already;  and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to 
be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  mem- 
bers declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing 
was  quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more 
disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might 
not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed 
with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agi- 
tator than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  phow  ? 
Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  distress, 
they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting 
as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in 
every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation was  fully  determined  to  support  the  King 
in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  \e  could  make  an 
honourable  peace.* 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  tamod.  From 
the  moment  at  which  the  Commons  notified 
their  fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began 
to  come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and 
privat-e  drawers.  There  was  still  pressure ;  but 
that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day. 
The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  gratefuL  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of 
a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured '  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittere4  his  life,  has  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel 
operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many 
years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God 
that  the  worst  is  over.  Within  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  trade.  The  discount 
on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third. 
The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude 
age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  exchanges, 
which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 


•  Vernon  to  gh  re  wshury,  October  29, 1690;  L'Hermttiige, 
October  30  (Novemlier  9).  L'Herniita};e  cailla  Howe  Jacques 
Hant  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  had  tlwujn  heard  Howe 
spoken  of  as  Jack. 
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rfcaolutlons  que  1h  Chambre  des  Communes  prit  Mardy.  Le 
disoomte  dec  billets  de  bttQiiue^  qui  astuit  le  joor  aapar** 


against  England,  had  began  tc  tura^f  Sotq 
the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmnc^t^  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  ia 
Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that 
assembly  that  the  King  had  some  difficultv  ia 
preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  canriag 
a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be  presenu-l 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  neg^n*- 
tion  with  France,  till  she  should  have  acknow- 
ledged him  as  King  of  England.  {  Such  aa 
address  was  unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  con- 
viction thai  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution. There  was  as  little  chance  that  he 
would  be  ,  able  io  effect  that  compromise  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotianons, 
thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  wonld  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English 
crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.  AzhI 
even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  be«n 
disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  snch  a  8acri£ee 
of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insaperabie 
difficulties  in  another  quarter.  James  ccuid 
not  endure  to  hear  of  the  expedient  which 
Levris  had  snggested.  '*!  can  bear,'*  the  exile 
said  to  his  benefactor,  **  I  can  bear  with  Chris- 
fian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed 
by  my  own  son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned 
the  subject.  Callieres  received  orders  to  make 
the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civil- 
ised world  depended.  He  and  Djkrelt  came 
together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted. 
Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Mc>st 
Christian  King  had  engaged,  whenever  tbe 
Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britun, 
and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to 
the  compromise  proposed  by  France,  that  the 
recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  con- 
dition or  reserve.  Callieres  then  declared  that 
he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Dykvelt  had  said.]  A  letter  from  Prior,  con- 
taining the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James 
Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran  along  the 
benches — such  is  Vernon's  expression — like  tn 
in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  awmj 
fh>m  every  heart;  and  all  was  joy  and  tri- 
umph. II  The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well 
congratulate  each  other.  For  it  wsls  to  the 
wisdom  and  resolution  which  Uiey  had  shown, 
in  a  moment  of  extrbme  danger  and  distn^^ 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near 
prospect  of  an  honourable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  tha 
autumn,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  £ist  re- 
viving. Ordinary -financiers  stood  aghast  when 
they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  wen 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordinary 
financier.     A  bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  bj 


Tant  k  18,  est  revann  k  douse,  et  let  aetlooa  ont  vumj  aa^ 

mentft.  aufit^  bien  que  lea  taillia.'* 
t  William  to  Belndua,  November  IS  (SS),  leML 
I  Actoa  et  MAmolree  das  J4«f(Ocdatloiu  de  la  PaixitTtrf- 

wick,  1707 ;  Tilliara  to  Shrtwabarj,  December  1  ai\  i  (1«\ 

1600 ;  Letter  of  Hdnsias,  quoted  by  M.  SSrtana  da  Gram 

tins.    Of  tbia  letter  I  have  not  a  copT. 
I  Yeraoa  to  Sbrewabury,  Oeoembar  fl^  i6ML 
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bbn,  and  popularly  called  the  Qeneral  Mortgage, 
restored  eoxifideiice.  New  taxes  were  imposed ; 
old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued;  and 
thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  sufficient 
io  meet  cTery  just  claim  on  the  State.  The 
Banh  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for 
the  payment  of  the  subscription  were  framed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  yalue  both  of 
the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public 
•ecurities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the 
new  sUver  faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which 
began  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1696,  which  was 
almost  insupportable  during  the  five  succeeding 
months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased 
to  be  painfully  felt  in  March,  1697.  Some 
months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  most  tremendous 
shock  that  it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  on 
which  was  to  rise  the  most  i^gantic  fabric  of 
commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to  the 
genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague. 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and 
sneeringly,  tliat  every  one  of  his  schemes  had 
succeeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second 
Bank  subscription,  the  Becoinage,  the  General 
Mortgage^  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  To- 
ries muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at 
haiard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England 
had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed 
through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  perishing;  and  the  minister  who  had 
exposed  her  to  that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be 
praised,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others  admitted 
that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed 
to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague^s.  The  voice  of  de- 
traction, however,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by 
the  loud  applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancellor  of 
title  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.  In 
the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increasing. 
He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  effi- 
cient office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and 
there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports 
about  that  confession  from  getting  abroad.  The 
prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless 
given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  no- 
thing against  them,  and  much  against  the  crea- 
tures of  the  usurper.  William  wished  the  mat- 
ter to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was 
most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  ejse- 
wbere.  But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  di- 
vided assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  though  perhaps  undeai^ble, 


was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  singto 
member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a  dis- 
cussion; and  in  both  Houses  there  were  mem- 
bers who,  some  from  a  sense  of  du^,  some  from 
mere  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know 
whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumoured, 
brought  grave  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom.  If  there 
must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  that 
the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  de- 
mand it.  There  was,  however,  one  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  m^ority  of 
the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one 
man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma 
on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and 
therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong 
body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called 
them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced 
to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other 
Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  William's 
reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Not- 
tingham, Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in  power. 
Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and 
had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Qodolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall;  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that 
one  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious 
delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the  worid' 
was  talking;  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
from  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who 
had  seen  Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in 
the  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity,  lost  all 
sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between- 
two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false,  and 
all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  aU  pub- 
lic men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by 
shame.*  If  Godolphin  had  steadfastiy  ref^ed 
to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 
been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  & 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to 
extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the 
art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men 
Sunderland  had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had 
been  during  several  years,  desirous  to  see  all 
the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skilful  management  Godolphin  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request 
permission  to  retire  from  office;  and  William 
granted  that  permission  with  a  readiness  by 
which  Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised  than 
pleased,  f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig 
junto,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  main- 
taining through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party 
a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  (£e  fre* 
quent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those  meetings 
were  numerous:  others  were  select.   The  larger 


Shrawtbuiy,  October  81 ;  Wharton  to  fibrawtboty  ^rfi^^  1 


•  WbartoQ  to  Shrewsbnrf,  October  27,  lODSb 
f  Somere  to  Shrewnbarj,  October  27, 31,  ISM;  -y 


10.    **Iiima9ttotlilnk,''M9«WhartoD,"fh«roa0V« 
WM  more  manigemont  than  In  biiuglnc  that  abouU" 
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^nBtan  to  say  tluit  they  could  command  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ne- 
gotiation was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first 
of  August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contri- 
Inited  by  the  whole  nation  to  the  magnificent 
vndertaking  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived 
from  the  Continent.  He  had  been  sent  by  Wil- 
Jiam  with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever 
eoet  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had 
•trained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient 
He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they 
•ould  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops 
would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thou- 
tands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be 
kasardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during 
hU  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be 
devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.'|'  The  Goun- 
eil  of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  be- 
gan to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were, 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners 
ftt  Mercers*  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  nego- 
tiation was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolpbin 
And  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  seve- 
ral conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley,  who  had 
veeently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if, 
ftt  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were 
ftdvanced,  those  who  had  done  this  service  to 
the  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incor- 
porated as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and 
Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they 
floon  went  back  from  their  word :  they  showed 
a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quar- 
relsome about  trifles :  at  length  the  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou- 
■and ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had 
«nly  on  hard  conditions.  {  So  ended  the  great 
delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission 
expired ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in 
despair,  had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  very 
•mallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
King's  most  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank 
of  England  advance  that  sumT  The  capitalists 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were 
in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But 
fiftir  words,  earnest  entreaties  and  large  promises 
were  not  spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  %a8  exerted :  the  Di- 
rectors promised  to  do  their  best:  but  they  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 

•  L'HennltRKe,  July  3  (13),  10  (30),  lOM ;  Oommoos'  Joor- 
■ala,  November  25;  Paiia  Oasette,  June  30,  August  226;  OU 
PoatjsuBter,  July  0. 

t  William  to  Httiualus,  July  80,  MOO;  WiUiam  to Shrvwv- 
hmry,  July  23.  30,  81. 

f  Blii«wsbunr  to  Wllllain,  July  28,  SI,  Aufust  4, 1696; 
IZBermitaiif^  August  1  (11). 

4  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Auguat  7, 1606;  L'Hermttige, 
▲agust  14  (24);  Londoh  Gazette,  Auguat  IS. 

I  L'Hermltage,  AupuFt  IB  (28).  1696.  Among  the  reoorda 
Of  the  Bank  ie  a  resolution  of  the  Direeton  preaerlbinK  the 
T9rj  worda  which  Sir  John  Houblon  was  to  uae.  Wil- 
Uun's  lense  of  the  eerrloe  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  oeca- 
ildn  la  expreaeed  in  his  letter  to  ghrewiibui7  of  August  24 
(September  3).  One  of  the  Dirertors,  in  a  letter  ooneeming 
Ilia  Bank,  printed  in  1607,  says:  "The  Directors  eould  not 
kft'Tt  answered  It  to  their  members,  had  It  been  fbr  any  le« 


than  the  nreaerraUon  of  the  kingdom. 
%  Hay  ne»'s  Brief  Memolrea ;  Lansdowne  U SS.  801.    Van- 
's fHendly  lettsr  to  Newton,  anoouneing  the  appoint- 


to  raise  the  money  without  maldiig  a  second 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constitnenta.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  yote; 
and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  pro- 
prietors were  summoned  to  meet  oiMhe  fifteenth 
of  August  at  Grocers'  HalL  During  the  painfol 
interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  bis 
master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is  oflca 
found  in  officisl  letters.  '*If  this  should  not 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any 
thing  must  be  tried  and  Tentured  rather  than 
lie  down  and^  die.*'}  Ou  the  fifteenth  of  Ao- 
gust,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate 
Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  in 
our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Conunisaioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  ex- 
plained the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to 
stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first  a 
little  murmuring.  "  If  our  notes  would  do,"  it 
was  said,  **  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty:  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  this .**     The 

Governor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing  but 
gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote;  and  every  hand  in  the 
Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The 
letters  fW>m  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had 
bound  the  Bank  and  the  government  together 
in  close  alliance,  and  that  several  of  the 
ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting, 
purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a 
pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  which 
had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  State.  S 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making 
to  hasten  the  recoinage.  Since  the  Reatoratii'U 
the  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  and 
jobbers.  The  important  office  of  Warden, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year, 
had  become  a  mere  sinecure,'  and  had  been 
filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemoi,  who 
were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of  White- 
hall, but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  Tower.  This  office  had  just  become  va- 
cant, and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for  New- 
ton.^ The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strict 
uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily 
produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.** 


ment,  has  been  repeatedly  printed.    It  bears  data  Ifarch 
19, 1696-6. 

**  I  hare  Tery  great  pleaaure  In  qxmthtg  the  words  at 
Haynea,  an  able,  experienced,  and  practical  man,  who  had 
been  In  the  habit  of  transacting  imsineaB  with  Newtoo. 
They  have  never.  1  believe,  been  printed.  **  Mr.  laaae  New> 
ton,  public  Professor  of  the  Mathamatlefca  In  OaBbridg% 
the  greatMt  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  this 
age,  was,  by  a  great  and  wlae  statesman,  reeommanded  to 
the  fiiTour  of  the  Uto  King  for  Warden  of  the  King's  Hiat 
and  Kzcbanges,  for  which  he  was  pacaliarly  qualified,  be- 
cause of  his  extraordinary  sUIl  in  nnmben,  and  his  great 
Integrity,  by  the  flrat  of  which  be  oonKl  jodge  correctly  at 
the  Mint  accounts  and  tranaactloiu  as  soon  aa  ha  altered 
upon  his  office;  and  br  the  latter— I  mean  hia  Intsfritr— 
he  ast  a  standard  to  the  eooduet  and  behavloar  of  wsry 
officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint  Well  had  It  bean  for  Urn 
pobllek,  had  he  acted  a  few  yeaiv  aoonar  in  that  situattm.* 
It  Is  Interesting  to  rompara  thia  testtasony,  Vonie  by  a  bmo 
who  thoTOoghty  uadaralood  the  bwdaM  ef  tha  Mlii^  ««k 
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He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  with  an  aotirity 
which  left  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pur- 
suits in  which  he  had  surpassed  Archimedes 
and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
pletely done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  an- 
grily, every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of 
science,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  official  duties.*  The  old  officers 
of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin 
silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form  and  pre- 
cedent pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  ac- 
complished far  greater  wonders.  Soon  nine- 
teen mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower. 
4s  fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in 
London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
lit  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  machinery  and  the  workmen 
Fere  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ring- 
ng  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly 
ssue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
iighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
it  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  f 
fet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only  be- 
yond precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty 
irhen  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  na- 
don.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver 
}as8  into  circulation :  for  during  the  summer 
md  autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for 
■aising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  ao- 
ive  and  clamorous;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
)ected  that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should 
'eassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered. 
)f  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable 
hat  he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able 
o  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
)iecos  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with 
i  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of 
he  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.  { 
^ay,  June  and  July  passed  away  without  any 
perceptible  increase  in  the  quanti^  of  good 
Qoney.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest 
bserver  could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of 
e turning  prosperity.} 

The  distress  of  Uie  common  people  was  se- 
vere, and  was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  ma- 
;istrates  and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  A 
quire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would 
ometimes  think  it  hia  duty  to  administer  to  his 
leighbours,  at  this  trying  conjuncture,  what 


tie  childish  telk  of  Pops.  «  Sir  Ihuic  Newtcm,"  lald  Pope^ 
thoufirh  K)  deep  in  aJgehrtaod  flnxlonii,  could  not  rea^y 
lake  up  a  common  aeeount;  and,  whilst  he  waa  Master  of 
lie  Mint,  used  to  ftet  somebody  to  make  up  the  acoounls 
»r  him.''  Some  of  the  sUtesmea  with  whom  Pope  lived 
light  have  told  him  that  it  ia  not  always  from  Ifrnormnee 
r  arithmetic  that  peraons  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
ATe  to  derka  the  businesi  of  casting  up  pounds  ■'*""ng*t 
od  peace. 

•  « I  do  not  love,"  he  wrote  to  Flamsteed, "  to  be  printed 
D  erery  oecasioa,  much  leas  to  be  dnnned  and  teased  by 
»reigaers  abont  mathematical  things,  or  to  be  thought  J)y 
ar  own  people  to  be  t^Uliog  away  my  time  about  thorn, 
hen  I  am  about  the  Kiuffa  busiDeM." 
t  Hopton  Haynes'fl  Brief  Uemoiraa;  lansdowne  M8S. 
)1 :  the  Old  Postmaster,  July  4,  IflOS;  the  Poftman,  Uaj 
),  July  i,  September  12, 19,  October  8;  L'Hermitage'i  do- 
patches  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  passim. 
1  Paris  Oaaetle,  August  11, 16QS. 
I  On  the  7th  of  August  I/Hermltage  nnarked  ftr  the 
rat  time  that  money  seemed  to  he  more  abundant^ 
I  Oi>mpar«ldBimdBohn*SLettvtoCBreyortba81stof 


seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and  as  no  two  of 
these  rural  prsetors  had  exactly  the  same  no- 
tion of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added 
confusion  to  eonftision.  In  one  parish  people 
were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law, 
threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to 
take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next 
parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shilling's 
except  by  weight. ||  The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  labourod  indefatigably 
in  their  vocation.  They  harangued  in  every 
place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate 
House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded 
kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green. 
In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering 
multitude  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts 
which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest 
named  Qrascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scur* 
rility  the  most  respectable  noi^urors  had  long 
been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  currency.^  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  maligpojmt  industry  of  this 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on 
a  population  which  was  doubtiess  severely  tried. 
There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  littl« 
difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
Without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.***  la 
one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the 
house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and 
clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short 
money  changed.  The  gentieman  consented, 
and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.ff .  Suck 
tumults  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated 
into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was 
gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English 
towu  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  & 
butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money, 
that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the 
butcher's  man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and 
killed  the  soldier,  that  a  groat  fight  had  fol- 
lowed, and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
on  the  ground.  {{  The  truth  was,  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, they  returned  firom  their  circuits,  re« 
ported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excel- 
lent {|  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness, 
a  good  nature,  a  good  fSuth,  which  nobody  had 


July,  1606,  with  the  Paris  Oasette  of  the  mme  date.  Bobn's 
deaertptkm  of  the  state  of  NertOk  Is  eokmxed,  no  doubt, 
by  his  oonstittttlonally  gloomy  temper,  and  br  the  feeUng 
with  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  el 
Commons.  His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  hia 
predicttons  were  signal^ fUslfled.  But  he  may  be  believed 
as  to  plain  flieta  whkh  nappened  In  hia  Immediate  nei^ 
bourhood. 

f  As  to  Orsacombe^s  character,  and  the  opinion  entei^ 
tained  oThim  by  the  most  estimable  Jaeobltes,  see  the  LUb 
of  KettieweU,  part  UL,  section  U.  &se,tbeoompUerafth« 
LUb  ot  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  Just  censure  some  of 
Graseombefs  writinga,  but  make*  no  allusion  to  the  worst 
of  them,  the  Aeeount  of  the  Proeaedlnn  In  the  House  of 
Oommona  In  relation  to  the  Reeolnlng  or  the  dipped  Money, 
and  flUUng  the  ptlee  of  Onlneaa.  That  Qrasoombe  was  ths 
author  was  proved  belbre  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Oommona.    Bee  tha  Journals,  NoTemher  80, 1606. 

••  L'Hermitage,  Juae  12  (82),  July  7  ati  IflOSL 

ft  See  the  Answer  to  Orasoombe,  entitled  Befleetlons  on 
a  R  ADdalotts  UbeL     U  P"^  Gasette,  S^tamber  15, 1606w 

8  L^netmitage^  Oetobsr  S  (U),  16ML 
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Anticipated.  "Every  body  felt  that  nothing  but 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  pre- 
Tent  the  ^ssolution  of  societj.  A  hard  cre- 
ditor, who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the 
day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the 
atreets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with 
dMnands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  nneaainess  had  been  felt  about  the  troops. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly: 
if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  weU 
be  apprehended  uat  they  would  supply  their 
wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  n^ine  it  was  cei^ 
tain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed 
is  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
tiirough  this  trying  year,  a  better  understand- 
ing than  had  ever  been  known  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  g«i- 
ti^,  the  furmere,  the  shopkeepers  supplied  the 
vedeoats  with  necessaries  m  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling 
and  no  marauding.  "  Sererely  as  these  diffi- 
evlties  haye  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes, 
«*thay  haye  produced  one  happy  effect:  they 
kave  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of  the  oountvy 
ia.  Ho  person,  howcTer  faTOuraUe  his  opinion 
e<  the  English  may  haTC  been,  could  have  ex- 
peeted  that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would  haTC 
Men  a  time  of  such  tranquilli^."* 

Iftsn  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  com- 
lAicaied  mase  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of 
More  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that, 
Vit  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  Plrori- 
dence,  the  plan  so  elaboratly  devised  by  great 
(Statesmen  and  great  philosophers  would  have 
failed  eomplet^  and  ignominiously.  Often, 
iiiMe  th«  Kevolutionv  the  English  had  been 
•nlleoi  and  querulous,  unreasoimbly  Jealous  of 
the  Putoh,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  con- 
■tniotion  on  every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the 
ioiirth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
MOod,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  dis- 
tres8>  iiritatittg  minds  already  irritable,  would 
bara  oansed  aa  outbreak  which  must  have 
•haken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe 
tsst,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
aver  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown 
was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life 
had  excited  g<— ral  disgiist  and  horror.  His 
lesmod  manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were 
togotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  personal 
Interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people. 
They  were  evexy  where  coming  in  crowds  to 
■ign  the  instrument  wbich  bound  them  to  de- 
Hmd  and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every 
where  carrying  about  in  their  hats  tiie  badges 
of  their  loyal^  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be 
vestrained  from  inflicting  swnmary  punishment 
OB  the  few  who  still  dared^penly  to  question 
his  title.  Jaoobite  was  now  a  synonyme  tor 
•olfthroat  Noted  Jaoobite  laymen  had  Just 
vlanned  a  foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests 
had,  1a  the  &oe  of  day,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  solemn  ordbunce  of  religion,  indicated 
tteir  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest 
and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  alle- 
pance  was  still  dae  te  James,  had  indignantly 
relinquished  all  connection  with  lealots  who 


•  imwmltog^  Jn^  SO  (80),  OoMwr  a  CU)»  9  a»)i  1«N^ 


seemed  to  think  thai  a  righteous  end  justified 
the  most  unrighteous  means.  Sucli  vtaa  ths 
state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  169G;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding 
years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion, and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  couxh 
terrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  tumidt 
too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  tbe  constable'! 
sUff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commereisl 
and  financial  crisis  in  England  was  felt  throng 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.    Ti\ 
great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry.     No  is^ 
portent  military  operation  could  any  where  bs 
attempted.      Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to 
peace  had  been  made,  and  a  negetiati<m  had 
been  opened.  Callieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ths 
many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held 
many  conferences  with  Dykvdt.     Those  con- 
ferences might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  dose,  had  not  France,  at  this 
time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another 
quarter.    Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  beea 
scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the 
great  array  of  potentatse  whom  the  dread  of  his 
might  and  of  his  ambition  had  brou^t  together 
and  kept  together.     But,  during  seven  years, 
all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  tbe  skill  of  Wil- 
liam ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campuga  opened, 
the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a 
single  desertion.     Soon  however  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  enemy.     He  solemnly  assared 
Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court 
of  Turin,  that  iben  was   not   the    slightest 
ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William 
letters  filled  with  professions  of  seal  for  the 
ooBunon  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for 
more  money.    This  dissimulation  continued  tiH 
a  French  army,   commanded  by  Calinat,  ap- 
peared in  Piedmont.    Then  the  Duke  threw  off 
his   disguise,   concluded  peace   with  France, 
Joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  mardied 
into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom 
he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless  they  inshed 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare 
Italy  neutral  ground.     The  Courts  of  Yieniia 
and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.   William  expostalaled 
and  protested  in  vain.    His  influenoe  was  do 
longer  what  it  had  been.    The  general  opisioB 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of 
England  were  completely  exhausted ;  and  both 
her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined  that 
they  might  safely  treat  her  with   indignity. 
Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  eveiy 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by 
her,  had  the  effh^ntery  to  reproach  the  Priace 
to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  because  he  "had  not 
sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her  possessioos 
in.  Italy.    The  Imperial  nunisters  formed  aad 
executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  ia- 
terests  of  the  coalition  without  consulting  Mm 
who  had  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  tbe 
coalition,  t    Lewis  had,  after  the  ftdlure  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recognising  WiDiam, 


fTlw  HmtUy  Mnvariw;  OorrwonMteee  M»«« 
Bhrewsbarr  and  Oalwaj;  WUltom  to  Helnalw,  Jv^S 
ao^lflW;  MtmolrofthallarqaaMof  L^UM. 
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maad  liad  aatliorieed  Callieres  to  make  a  declara- 
tion to  that  effect  But  the  defection  of  S&yoy, 
the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the 
allies,  and,  above  all,  tibe  distresses  of  England, 
exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters 
"Which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received 
firora  the  Jacobites  of  London,  produced  a 
change.  The  tone  of  Callieres  became  high  and 
arrogant :  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  re- 
fused to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
I  Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the 
nonjurors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been 
certain  that  the  Cbeat  Monarch  would  not  be  so 
unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common 
interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper 
his  brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  authority 
that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at 
Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances  on 
this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is 
redjson  to  beli^re  that  the  project  of  an  invasion 
of  our  island  was  again  seriously  discussed  at 
Tersailles.*  CatlnafB-army  was  now  at  liberty. 
Trance,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the 
side  of  Savoy,  mi{^t  spare  twenty  thousand 
men  for  a  descent  on  England ;  and,  if  the 
misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  dis* 
posed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open 
arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
"William,  when,  in  the  autunm  of  1696,  he  quit- 
ted his  camp  in  the  Netherlands  for  England. 
His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for? 
ward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very 
TEurious  emotions.  The  whole  political  world 
had  been  thrown  into  ccmfusion  by  a  cause  which 
did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacob- 
ites who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the 
preceding  winter  had  not  been  intermitted ;  and 
of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  gpreater  peril  than 
Sir  John  Fenwick  His  birth,  his  connections, 
the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  in- 
defatigable activity  with  which  he  had,  during 
several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him 
out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He 
succeeded,  howcyer,  in  concealing  himself  from 
the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pur- 
suit was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought 
of  an  ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he  con- 
oeived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Chamock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were 
neoessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from 
what  had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices, 
that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  could 
prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life 
was  safe^if  either  of  these  men  could  be  per- 
suaded to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
strong  reason  to  wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman, 
or  both,  might  be  induced  to  leave  England. 
Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men 


appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  se- 
rious danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised 
what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum;  and  two 
Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  danoy, 
and  a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  un- 
dertook the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fall  iti  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw 
out  significant  hints,  and,  fijiding  that  those 
hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a  regular 
negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring; 
three  hundred  g^uineas  down,  three  hundred 
more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyond 
sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  fr^e  pa^on 
from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps 
was  really  inclined,  to  consent  He  said  that 
he  still  was  what  ne  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he 
had  been  tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was 
sweet.  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had  never  been 
in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain  would 
save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates :  but  & 
few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect 
of  a  Journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  re- 
peatedly conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  in- 
troduced to  Fenwick's  wife,  Lady  Mazy,  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Every  thing  was  soon 
settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for 
the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters 
which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  proteo- 
tion  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter 
was  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He 
had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He 
had  sent  Chamock,  King,  Eeyes,  Friend,  Par- 
kyns, Rookwood,^  Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be 
really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed, . 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase. 
No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the 
stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who 
could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not 
a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place 
where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him?  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government^  under 
which  alone  he  could  be  siSe:  he  carried  to 
Whitehall  information  of  the  whole  Intrigue; 
and  he  received  fuU  instructions  from  the  mi- 
nisters. On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
departure  he  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  CImicj 
at  a  tavern.  Three  hundred  guineas  were 
counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed 
them,  and  gave  a  signaL  Instantly  several  mes- 
sengers fh)m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant. 
The  unlucky  barbed  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  pilloried,  f 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more 
perilous  than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the 
City  of  London  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him, 
for  high  treason,  was  laid  before  the  grand  Jury. 
Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
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t  My  accoant  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  is  taken 
^m  his  axamination  before  the  Uoose  of  Ooomioiis  on 
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the  Crown ;  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fenwick 
now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away 
to  the  Continent.  ArrangementB  were  made 
for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his  hiding  placei 
and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  till  ihe  Tessel  which  was  to 
conyey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrire. 
For,  though  Hunt's  establishment  had  been 
broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary  region 
smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had 
Just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring 
traitors.  The  messenger  who  had  taken  them 
into  custody  was  returning  to  London  with  them, 
when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in 
England  was  better  known  than  his.  <<  It  is  Sir 
John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners :  <<  Stand 
by  me,  my  good  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas 
besides."  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
fused: but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants :  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol 
m  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pur- 
sued him :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the  bells 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang 
out  the  alarm :  the  whole  country  was  up :  every 
path  wtis  guarded :  every  thicket  was  beaten : 
every  hut  was  searehed ;  and  at  length  the  fugi- 
tive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of 
very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she 
soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  Engli^ 
colours :  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kent- 
ish fishermen  she  looked  much  lik?  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her 
errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for 
her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so 
<hr  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short 
letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over:  he  was  a 
dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by 
dint  of  solicitation,  obtidn  a  pardon  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the  How- 
ards might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad:  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government.  Or  would  it  be  poi- 
flible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the 
rest?  "  That,"  he  wrote,  "or  nothing  can  save 
me.*'  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to 
the  post,  and  sent  up  to  Whitehall.  Fenwick 
was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  lan- 
guage and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confi- 
dent ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before 
him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  it 
had  ftkllcn  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. His  distress  and  confusion  became 
great.  He  felt  that^^  if  he  were  instantly  sent 
before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One 
chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial 
for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town 
for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  foi^ 
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merly  had  some  connection  of  a  fiiendly  kind. 
The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  him- 
self entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to 
disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of 
the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody 
could  doubt.  Devonshire  advised  his  collea^es 
to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  WiUiara 
could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The 
King  was  informed  of  what  had  passed;  and  he 
soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  re- 
ceive the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and 
to  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all 
Bpeed.f  . 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should, 
confess.  Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  re- 
vealed aU  that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentiemen  and  clergy- 
men. But,  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a 
stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  tiiat  he  might  construct 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  al 
least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  yet  which 
would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause 
distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of 
that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  ^Tilliam  with 
fears  and  animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing 
that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had 
repeatedly  awaited,  with  pistols  loaded  and 
horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful  King 
accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But  if  there 
were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their 
banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  and  promises  of  service, 
and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some 
excuse  for  (Usappointing  him,  and  who  were  at 
that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
usurper's  throne,  why  e^ould  they  be  spared? 
That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in 
political  office  and  in  military  command,  Fen« 
wick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  in- 
deed say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court 
of  Justice  would  have  listened :  for  none  of  them 
had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message  or 
letter  for  France;  and  all  that  he  knew  about 
their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand 
and  third  hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no 
doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marlborough.  He 
had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  promised 
to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to 
James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuffling, 
again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with 
William.  Oodolphin  had  practised  similar  de- 
ception. He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words 
to  Saint  Germains :  iii  return  for  those  fair  words 
he  had  received  a  pardon;  and,  with  this  pardon 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  finances  of  the  existing  goveniment 
To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  punishment 
for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  service  to  King 
James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  the 
fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished  members 
of  that  party  which  had,  under  different  names, 
been,  during  three  generations,  implacably  hos- 
tile to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     Both 
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hftd  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Rerolation.  The 
names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instroment 
which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Eng- 
land. One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for 
Maritime  Affairs ;  the  other  his  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State;  bat  neither  had  been  constantly 
faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  acces- 
aioni  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous 
impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  disordered 
by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful partiality  for  the  Tory  faction;  and  both 
had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from 
Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  Towed  by  all  that 
was  most  sacred  that  he  would  himself  bring 
back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was 
broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ;  and  he 
to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a 
second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that 
family  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone 
such  lengths.  Yet  he  too,  while  out  of  humour 
with  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of 
James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these 
two  great  men  was  closely  connected  the  power 
and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That 
party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled 
to  William  and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  he 
oould  be  induced ,  to  regard  with  distrust  and 
aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  prin- 
ciple and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rests, his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered 
to  Devonshire  a  paper  so  cunningly  composed 
that  it  would  probably  have  brought  some 
severe  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of 
singularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty 
spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarc^y  any  thing 
respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which 
he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice 
to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  ex- 
iting order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative 
was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most 
part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority  than 
hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their 
former  conduct  might  have  been,  were  now  at 
least  hearty  in  support  of  William.  Godolphin, 
Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had 
promised  to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to 
carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of 
office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  the 
government  and  King.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many 
old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave 
to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been  heard 
to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
would  be  set  up  again  by  tiie  very  hands  which 
had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire 
received  it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Nether- 
lands, without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow 
councillors  what  it  contained.  The  accused 
ministers  afterwards  complained  bitterly  of  this 
proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  hs  had  been  specially  deputed  bj 


the  King  to  take  tfie  prisoner's  information,  and 
was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Majesty  and 
to  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found 
William  at  Loo.  The  King  read  the  confession, 
and  saw  at  once  with  what  objects  it  had  been 
drawn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than  what 
he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politio 
and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to 
know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and  promoted 
men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  w«f 
quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good ;  and 
he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  hands 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered 
fW)m  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strango 
to  many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  and  aori« 
monious  temper  should  have  treated  servants, 
who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kind- 
ness hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of 
human  beings.  But  William  was  emphatically 
a  statesman.  HI  humour,  the  natural  and  par- 
donable effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental 
suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to  give  & 
tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests, 
proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  ho 
submitted .  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  boro 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  tho 
outward  show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave, 
but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences  which 
might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  resent- 
ment. He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such 
tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England  ^ 
and  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with 
much  of  a  peculi^'  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  & 
class,  lowminded  and  immoral.  There  waro 
doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingbam 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  tho 
Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and 
of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men 
whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days 
of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had  been 
formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character 
from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftes- 
bury. From  men  so  trained  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and 
steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used 
and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  their  principles:  but  much  relianoo 
might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their 
fears ;  and  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  daim  to 
the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there 
was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  tho 
King  in  possession.  If  therefore  William  had 
little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  hi* 
hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  num- 
ber them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct 
towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be 
called  upright  when  compared  with  their  con- 
duct towards  James.  To  the  reigning  Sovereign 
they  had  given  valuable  serrice ;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  profes- 
sions. Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  re- 
sentment or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents:  but  his  general  conduct  had 
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moTod  ttiat  lie  was  as  far  m  ever  from  being  a 
JaMbite.  Oodolphin  had  been  laTish  of  fur 
vords  ta  the  dynasty  which  was  out ;  bnt  he 
]iad  thriftily  and  skilfully  managed  the  revenues 
•f  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had 
9wom  that  he  would  desert  with  the  English 
feet;  but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet. 
ETen  Marlborough's  known  treasons, — ^for  his 
share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of 
^Talmash  was  unsuspected, — ^had  not  done  so 
much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at 
Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William 
^ad  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it  might 
^f  had  not  iigured  him,  and  still  to  avail  him- 
self, with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors 
possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course, 
and  having  long  followed  it  with  happy  eifect, 
)ie  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by 
Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain, 
thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  suc- 
ceeded, the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  import- 
ant to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated 
from  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marl- 
tMroogfa.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest 
•vpport  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom 
Fenwick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
ttlans  of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassination, 
would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer 
should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice. 
WiUiam,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants 
•at  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession  to 
Bhrewsbunr,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  I«ords  Justices.  *'  I  am  astonished," 
the  King  wrote,  *'at  the  fellow's  effrontery. 
Ton  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories 
MB  his  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Ob- 
ser?e  this  honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not 
a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacob- 
ites." The  King  concluded  by  directing  the 
liords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury 
with  all  speed.* 

The  eifeot  produced  by  William's  letter  was 
remarkable.  £very  one  of  the  accused  persons 
behaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly  charac- 
teristic. Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
■H,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  msjestic  and 
^gfatly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less 
•rtminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
•^^inst  the  villanous  informer.  Oodolphbi,  un- 
easy, but  wary,  reserved  and  self-possessed,  pre- 
ttand  himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But 
kirewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
ts  blame,  'was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote 
fai  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged 
Irith  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's 
tare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
kad  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
#iieB  into  enomous  crimes.  **  My  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,*'^-Biich  was  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
^-"was  certainly  in  communication  with  me 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  We 
%rt  relations:  we  frequently  meet:  we  supped 
together  just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I 


*  WUlfaim  to  Bhrewnborf  from  Txxs  September 
f  Shrvwibvry  to  William,  B«ptemb«r  18. 1006. 
i  Wlll]«a  to  &lu«wftbiirjr,  6«pt«mber  26, 16M. 
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promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here:  he 
m  return  offered  to  do  me  good  offices  there ; 
but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to 
be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask 
forgiveness,"  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was 
the  whole  extent  of  his  offence. f  It  is  but  top 
fully  proved  that  this  confession  was  by  no 
means  Ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Wilfiam 
was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spar^ 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning 
a  fault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  **  I  can  see," 
the  King  wrote,  **  no  crime  at  all  in  what  yon 
have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  these 
calumnies  have  made  no  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have 
strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."{  A  man 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  per- 
fectly contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete 
announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But 
Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tender- 
ness which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 
merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thouf^t  of  meet- 
ing the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sostainiitf 
the  gase  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  Irirth 
and  his  abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  w^  unwor^y.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The 
session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The 
King  was  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind. 
Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds 
of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one 
of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had 
a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  bj  pleasant 
gardens  and  fish-ponds.  William  had,  in  his 
progress  a  year  before,  risited  this  dwelling, 
which  lay  tKr  from  the  nearest  hi^  road  vSi 
ft^m  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful 
and  splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
the  King  landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing he  reached  Kensington.  The  following 
morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  aoa 
nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed 
one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 
asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and 
when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day 
came  a  letter  frt)m  the  Duke,  averring  that  be 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side 
had  been  bruised :  his  lungs  had  suffered :  he 
had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  traveL| 
That  he  had  fidlen  and  hurt  himself  was  true: 
but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards 
him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reason, 
that  he  made  the  most  of  hi^  convenient  mis- 
fortune, and,  that  if  /he  had  not  shrunk  from 
appearing  in  public,  he  would  have  performed 
the  journey  with  little  difficulty.  His  corre- 
spondents -t^ld  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capitaL 
Somere,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every 
hour's  delay  was  inischievous.  His  Grace  must 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  fkcs 
calumny  eourageoualv,  and  it  would  vanish.] 
The  Khig,  in  a  few  Idnd  lines,  expressed  his 
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•ooTOV  Ibr  the  Aeddent  "Ton  aro  znuoh 
vanted  here/'  he  wrote :  '*  I  am  impatient  to 
embrace  yon,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  undiminished.''*  Shrewsbury  an- 
swered that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the 
seals,  t  Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so 
fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment  His  Grace 
should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  con- 
science T  He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he 
would  put  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on 
the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  accu- 
sation. It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.  "  Forgive  me," 
Somers  wrote,  **for  speaking  after  this  free 
manner ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  tempe- 
rate in  this  matter.''^  A  few  hours  lat«r  Wil- 
liam himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  "  I  have 
so  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would 
positively  interdict  you  from  doing  what  must 
bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any 
time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you  that, 
•t  this  time,  it  is  <m  your  account  more  than  on 
mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service.") 
Sunderland,  Portland,  Russell  and  Wharton 
Joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in 
name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  face 
the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet  A 
litter  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  re- 
fuge again  in  hi&  lonely  mansion  among  the 
hills.  H 

While  these  things  were  passng,  the  members 
of  both  Houses  weye  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the  opening 
of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.  Public 
credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of 
the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scareity  of 
money  was  Rtill  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled 
silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast 
as  iWcame  forth  from  the  Mint.  Those  poli- 
ticians who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience 
frvm  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pres- 
sure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  tlfa^ 
nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.f  Cft 
course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much 
money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for 
little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung.**  Both  the  allies  and  the 
enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resources 
were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  thai  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious 
even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would 
now  positively  reftiae  to  bear  any  additional 
burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to 
be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded 
by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority. 


*  WUUam  to  8hi«vilmi7,  Oetober  0, 16QS. 
t  Shrvwabarj  to  WUUun,  Oetobw  11, 1698. 
X  Somers  to  SbrewnbiiTy,  O«tober  19,  KMNL 
I  WnUam  to  Shr«wibiM7,  Oetoher  90, 1694. 
I  VeraoD  to  Shrawtbnry,  October  18^  U ;  Fortlazid  to 
flhrewobury,  October  20. 
f  L'Bermitis^  July  10  (20),  16B«. 


On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses  met 
William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable 
even  among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  in 
which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were 
expressed  in  the  dignified  imd  judicious  lan- 
guage of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said, 
gprcat  reason  for  congratnlatioD.  It  was  true 
that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and  that 
the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Tet 
the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad : 
the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at 
home :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed 
all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  Eng- 
land. Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  over- 
tures, wlks  uncertain :  but  this  was  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peace  for 
a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigor- 
ous war.  "I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with 
France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber ;  and 
Foley  read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  de- 
bate followed  which  resounded  through  all 
Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament  In  1798, 
Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had 
failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1822,  Hus- 
kisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  a  legislature  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter 
the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  creditoi;.  Before  the  House  rose  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  as- 
cendency, since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed 
and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  -The 
first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  No, 
declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  tha 
King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without 
opposition,  but  without  a  division,  declared  that 
tiie  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in 
fineness,  weight  or  denomination.  The  third, 
against  which  not  a  single  opponent  of  the  go- 
vernment dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  aU 
parliiunentary  funds  established  since  the  King's 
accession.  The  task  of  framing  an  answer  to 
the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
exclusively  composed  of  Whigs.  Montague  was 
chairman :  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad- 
dress which  he  drew  up  may  stiU  be  read  in  th« 
Journals  with  interest  and  pride,  ff 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  granted  for  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  foi 
the  maridme  expenditure.  Provision  was  mad« 
without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  i 
About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  ' 
a  division.    The  King  asked  for  elgl^ty  i 


M8.801. 

tt  I  take  mr  aoconnt  of  these  proeeedlnn  from  the  Ooi» 
moDs'  Jounuie,  from  the  deepatebes  of  van  Clerrrvklrke, 
and  L*IIermltage  to  the  Btaiea  General,  and  from  Vomon'a 
letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  the  2Tth  of  October.  1006.  **I 
don't  know."  nayn  Vernon,  "that  the  Houee of  Gooimont 
ever  acted  with  greater  oonoert  than  th^  do  at  present" 
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thousand  Boldiera ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that 
number  too  large.  The  vote  waa  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  maleoontents  flattered  themselves,  during 
a  short  time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  would  be  nothing  more  than  reso- 
lutions, that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  dis- 
tressed population,  and  that  therefore  the  forty 
thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand 
soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who 
had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry. 
'*The  King,"  he  said,  "must  have  been  misin- 
formed; or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felici- 
tated Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
country.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are 
all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms. 
The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.  There  have  J>een  serious  riots 
already;  and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to 
be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  mem- 
bers declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing 
was  quiet  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more 
disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might 
not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed 
with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agi- 
tator than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show  ? 
Borne  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  distress, 
fliey  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting 
as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in 
every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation was  fully  determined  to  support  the  King 
in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  lie  could  make  an 
honourable  peace.* 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From 
the  moment  at  which  the  Commons  notified 
their  fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began 
to  come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and 
private  drawers.  There  was  still  pressure;  but 
that  pressure  was  less  and  l^ess  felt  day  by  day. 
The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  gratefiil.  Its  feeling  resembled  those  of 
a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured '  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittere4  his  lif^,  has  at 
last  inade  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel 
operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many 
years  of  health  and  eqjoyment,  and  thanks  God 
that  the  worst  is  oyer.  Within  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  trade.  The  discount 
on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third. 
The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude 
age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  exchanges, 
which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 


*  YoTDon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  29, 1SQ6;  L'HennltRge, 
October  80  (Norember  9).  l*Heniiltege  ealla  ttowe  Jarqnea 
Hant  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  had  alwayi  heard  Howe 
spoken  of  as  Jack. 

t  Portman,  October  24,  1696;  L*Hennltage,  October  28 
(November  2).  L'HermltAge  njm :  *'  On  commence  d^Jk  k 
rtaeentir  des  effets  avantafjiwux  des  promptea  et  fliTorablea 
risolatlons  que  la  Chambre  des  Commnnee  prit  Manj^.  Le 
tflsoomte  des  billets  de  banqiu^  qui  estoit  le  Jour  aupani* 


against  England,  had  begun  to  tum.f  Soon 
the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmncsis  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in 
Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that 
assembly  that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying 
a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tion  with  France,  till  she  should  have  acknow- 
ledged him  as  King  of  England.  {  Such  sa 
address  was  unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  con- 
yiction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution. There  was  as  little  chance  tiiat  he 
would  be .  able  to  effect  that  compromise  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
throwa  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English 
crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.  And 
even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  been 
disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a  sacrifice 
of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties  in  another  quarter.  James  could 
not  endure  to  hear  of  the  expedient  which 
Lewis  had  suggested.  "I  can  bear,"  the  exile 
said  to  his  benefactor,  **  I  can  bear  with  Chris- 
tian patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed 
by  my  own  son."  Lewis  never  again,  mentioned 
the  subject.  Callieres  received  ordera  to  make 
the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civil- 
ised world  depended.  He  and  Dykrelt  csme 
together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representJitive  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted. 
Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  had  engaged,  whenever  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  added,  with  a  yery  intelligible  allusion  to 
the  compromise  proposed  by  France,  that  the 
recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  con- 
dition or  reserve.  Callieres  then  declared  Uiat 
he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Pykvelt  had  said.}  A  letter  from  Prior,  con- 
taining the  good  news,  was  deliyered  to  James 
Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran  along  the 
benches — such  is  Vernon's  expression — like  fire 
in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  awsj 
from  every  heart;  and  all  was  joy  and  tri- 
umph. II  The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well 
congratulate  each  other.  For  it  was  to  the 
wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown, 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  nesr 
prospect  of  an  honoxu^ble  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the 
autumn,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  fiist  re- 
viving. Ordinary -financiers  stood  aghast  when 
they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  psst 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordinaiy 
financier.     A  bold  and  eomple  plan  proposed  by 
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liim,  and  popularly  called  the  Oeneral  Mortgage, 
restored  confidence.  New  taxes  were  imposed ; 
old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued;  and 
thus  a  consolidated  fond  was  formed  sufficient 
to  meet  eyery  just  claim  on  the  State.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for 
the  payment  of  the  subscription  were  framed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  Talue  both  of 
the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public 
eeourities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  wore  pouring  forth  the 
new  silTcr  faster  than  eyer.  The  distress  which 
began  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1696,  which  was 
almost  insupportable  during  the  fiye  succeeding 
months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased 
to  be  painfully  felt  in  March,  1697.  Some 
months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  com- 
pletely recoyered  firom  the  most  tremendous 
shock  that  it  has  eyer  sustained.  But  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  on 
which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of 
commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  eyer 
Been.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to  the 
genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague. 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and 
sneeringly,  that  eyery  one  of  his  schemes  had 
succeeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second 
Bank  subscription,  the  Eecoinage,  the  General 
Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  To- 
ries muttered  that  he  deseryed  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at 
hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England 
had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  haying  passed 
through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  perishing:  and  the  minister  who  had 
exposed  her  to  that  danger  deseryed,  not  to  be 
praised,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others  admitted 
that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed 
to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague's.  The  yoice  of  de- 
traction, howeyer,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by 
the  loud  applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
City.  The  authority  wh^ch  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  unprecedented  and  unriyalled.  In 
the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increasing. 
He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  effi- 
cient office  in  the  State  had  been  remoyed,  and 
there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  preyent  reports 
about  that  confession  firom  getting  abroad.  The 
prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless 
giycn  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  no- 
thing against  them,  and  much  against  the  crea- 
tures of  the  usurper.  William  wished  the  mat- 
ter to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was 
most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  e]se- 
where.  But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  di- 
yided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  though  perhaps  undesirable. 


•  Wbarton  to  Shrawsbary,  October  27, 1090. 
t  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  October  27,  SI,  1006;  Vemon  to 
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was  ineyitable.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single 
member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a  dis- 
cussion; and  in  both  Houses  there  were  mem- 
bers who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from 
mere  loye  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know 
whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumoured, 
brought  graye  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom.  If  there 
must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  that 
the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  de- 
mand it.  There  was,  howeyer,  one  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  yote,  as  one 
man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  siigm* 
on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and 
therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong 
body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called 
them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced 
to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other 
Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  William's 
reig^,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  had,  <me  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Not- 
tingham, Treyor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in  power. 
Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and 
had  neyer  been  really  in  power.  But  Godolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall;  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Beyolntion  it  seemed  intolerable  that 
one  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  who  had  yoted  for  a  Regency, 
should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious 
delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the  world' 
was  talking;  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
from  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  bo<^  who 
had  seen  Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in 
the  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity,  lost  all 
sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  haye  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between* 
two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false,  and 
all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This  was 
acknowledged  eyen  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  pub- 
lic men  was  tbe  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by 
shame.*  If  Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  haye 
been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to 
extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the 
art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men 
Sunderland  had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had 
been  during  seyeral  years,  desirous  to  see  all 
the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skilful  management  Godolphin  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request 
permission  to  retire  from  office;  and  William - 
granted  that  permission  with  a  readiness  by 
which  Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised  than 
pleased,  f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig 
junto,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  main- 
taining through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party 
a  discipline  neyer  before  known,  was  the  fre- 
quent holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those  meetings 
were  numerous:  others  were  select.   The  larger 
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were  held  at  the  Rose,  a  tarem  frequently 
mentioaod  in  the  political  paequinades  of  tibat 
time;*  the  smaller  atAnssell's  in  Goyent  Oar- 
den,  or  at  Somen's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

(hi  the  day  on  which  Oodolphin  resigned  his 
great  office  two  select  meetings  were  called.  In 
Sie  morning  the  place  of  assembly  was  BnsseU's 
honse.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fuller 
anster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been 
known  only  by  nunoor  to  most  of  those  who 
were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  of 
the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly 
by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed 
to  be  that  not  only  Russell,  not  only  Shrews- 
biuy,  bat  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party 
was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite. 
<«The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  <«that  the 
Assassinadon  plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge 
oould  Aot  be  lightly  passed  erer.  There  must 
be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in  Parliament. 
The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and  that 
Russell  should  then  request  the  royal  permis- 
lion  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had 
told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no 
^ffloulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him 
as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason,  f 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to 
William  by  his  ministers;  and  he  consented, 
thou^  not  without  reluctance,  to  see  the  pri- 
soner. Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  clo- 
set at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  offioers 
of  state  and  &e  Crown  lawyers  were  present 
<*Tour  papers,  Sir  John,"  said  the  King,  "are 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  giring 
me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and 
your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details 
must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  teU  me  sto- 
ries, without  authority,  without  date,  without 
place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with 
whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  hare  had  any  in- 
tercourse. In  short  your  confession  appears  to 
be  a  contriyance  intended  to  screen  iJliose  who 
are  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and 
to  make  me  suspect  and  discard  those  in  whom 
I  haye  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you 
look  for  any  fkyour  from  me,  fffe  me,  this  mo- 
ment and  on  this  spot,  a  ftdl  and  straightfor- 
ward account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  **No,  Sir,'* 
said  the  King.  <<For  what  purpose  can  you 
want  time?  Ton  may  indeed  want  time  if  you 
mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  But 
what  I  require  is  a  plain  narratiye  of  what  you 
haye  yourself  done  and  seen;  and  such  a  narra- 
tiye  you  can  giye,  if  you  will,  without  pen  and 
ink."  Then  Fenwick  positiyely  reftised  to  say 
any  thing.  ''Be  it  so,"  said  William.  "I  will 
neither  hear  you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more."  } 
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Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his  prison.  He 
had  at  this  audience  shown  a  boMneas  and  de- 
termination which  surprised  tiiose  who  had  eb- 
seryed  his  demeanour.  He  had,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  confinement-,  appeared  to  be  anxious 
and  dejected :  yet  now,  at  the  yery  crisis  of  his 
fttte,  he  had  brayed  the  displeasure  of  the 
Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time 
before,  submissiyely  implored.  In  a  yery  few 
hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before 
he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  ha4 
reeeiyed  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life 
was  in  no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  wit- 
ness against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  hsd 
succeeded  in  corrupting  Goodman.  { 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which 
was  afterwards,  with  some  reason,  made  matter 
of  charge  against  the  goyemmenL  For  his 
testimony  was  most  important:  his  character 
was  notoriously  bad:  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proyed  tiiat,  if 
money  could  saye  Fenwick's  life,  money  would 
not  be  spared;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like 
Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobites 
to  the  gallows,  and  therefbre  was  not,  like 
Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  in- 
dissoluble tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned 
conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning 
and  daring  adyenturer  named  O'Brien.  This 
man  kneir  Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen.  Th^ 
met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tayem  whi^ 
was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate  men. 
O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite 
of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  iris 
offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  re- 
warded with  an  annuity  of  fiye  hundred  a  year, 
or  to  haye  his  throat  cut  on  tiie  spot.  He  con- 
sented, half  from  cupidity,  half  from  fear. 
O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  CUmcy 
had  been.  He  neyer  parted  company  with 
Goodman  firom  the  moment  when  the  bargain 
was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Qerraaln8.| 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fen- 
wick was  examined  by  the  King  at  Kenangton 
it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  Goodman  was 
missing.  He  had  been  many  hours  absent  f^oa 
his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  ids  usual 
haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and  this  sdb- 
pidon  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circoB- 
stance.  Just  after  his  disappearance^  a  human 
head  was  found  seyered  from  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no 
fbature  could  be  recognised.  The  multitsde, 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crina 
which  an  Irish  Papist  mi|^t  not  be  fl»und  to 
commit,  was  inclined  to  belleye  that  the  fkte  ef 
Godfrey  had  befaHen  another  rietim.  Qnm- 
quiry  howeyer  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodaao 
had  designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  preda- 
mation  appeand  promising  a  reward  of  a  thoa- 
sand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  sti^  the 
runaway :  but  it  was  too  late.f 

T]iis  eyent  exasperated  the  Whigs  beywd 
measure.    No  Jury  could  now  find  Fenwick 
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galltj  of  high  treason.  Was  he  theft  to  escape  T 
\¥ad  a  loxig  series  of  ofSsnces  agaixist  the  State 
to  go  aapunished  merely  because  to  those  of- 
fbaoes  luul  now  been  added  the  offence  of  brib- 
ing a  witness  to  suppress  his  evidence  and  to 
desert  his  bail  T  Was  there  no  extmordinary 
method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  crimi- 
nal who,  solely  because  he  was  worse  than  other 
criminals,  waa  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
]»w?  Such  a  method  there  was,  a  method 
•atborised  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method 
wied  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during 
the  troubles  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  a  method 
used  both  by  Boundheads  and  by  Cavaliers 
during  the  troubles  of  the  seyenteenth  century, 
a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  could  condemn  without  condemning  him- 
■alt  a  method  of  which  Fenwiok  could  not  de- 
oently  complain,  since  .he  had,  a  few  years  be- 
fare,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfor^ 
innate  Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party 
-which  was  now  supraaie  in  the  State  deter^ 
mined  to  have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the 
m<»niing  of  the  sixth  of  November,  Russell  rose 
in  his  plaoa  and  requested  to  be  heajNL  The 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage 
not  of  the  most  respectable  kind:  but  to  hma 
no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John 
fenwick,  ha  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper 
in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought  against 
some  of  His  Migesty's  servants ;  and  His  Ma- 
jesty had,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  ser- 
'vants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  eonfes- 
non  was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral 
then,  with  spirit  and  dignity  w<MFthy  of  a  better 
man,  demanded  Justice  for  himself  and  Shrews- 
bury. **  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put 
myself  on  you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready 
to  stand  or  tfM  by  your  Terdiet." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed. 
Gutts,  who  sate  in  the  Ho«se  as  member  for 
Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient escort,  and  was  especially  en^joined  to 
take  care  that  tho  prisoner  should  have  no  op- 
portunity of  making  or  receiving  any  commnni- 
eation,  oral  or  written^  on  the  road  from  New- 
gate to  Westminsier.  The  House  then  ad- 
journed till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace 
was  again  put  on  the  tablet  eandles  were 
lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were  eare- 
fuUy  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  at- 
tendance under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called 
in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full 
and  ingenuous  oonlisaion.  He  heaitttted  and 
enaded.  <«I  cannot  say  any  thing  without  the 
King's  permissiott*  Hia  Majesty  may  be  dis- 
pleased if  what  ought  to  be  known  only  to  him 
should  be  divulged  to  others."  He  was  told 
that  his  apprehensioBS  were  groundless.  The 
mog  weU  knew  that  it  waathe  right  and  t)ie 
^nkj  of  hit  CuthAd  Commons  to  inquire  into 
irilatever  eonoemed  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
of  his  goremment.  **  I  may  be  tried  in  a  few 
dajs>"  said  the  prisoner.     <'I  <n^t  not  to  be 
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asked  to  say  any  thing  which  may  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  me. "  * '  You  have  nothing  to 
fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  **lf  you  will  only 
make  a  full  and  free  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly 
with  the  Commons  of  England."  Then  Fen- 
wick begged  for  delay.  He  was  not  a  ready 
orator:  Ms  memory  was  bad:  he  must  have 
time  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as  he 
had  been  t^  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal 
closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could 
not  but  remember  the  principal  plots  in  which 
he  had  hwsk  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his 
chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate 
what  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have 
forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all  fair  allow- 
ances, and  wouldgraat  him  time  to  recollect  subor- 
dinate details.  Thrice  he  was  remoTed  from  the 
bar ;  and  thrice  he  was  brought  back.  He  was  so- 
lemnly informed  that  the  opportunity  then  given 
him  of  eaimng  the  favour  of  the  Commons 
would  probably  ^  the  last  He  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  and  wee  sent  baok  to  Newgate. 

It  was  then  moved  that  hia  confMsioa  waa 
false  and  scandalous.  Coningsby  proposed  to 
add  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  create  jealoua- 
ies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  real  traitora.  A  few  in^ 
placable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose  hatred 
of  Godolphin  had  not  been  undated  by  his  re- 
signation, hinted  their  doubts  whether  the  whole 
paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But  after  a  de- 
bate in  which  Montague  particularly  distiiH 
guished  himself  the  motion  was  carried.  One 
or  two  Yoioes  cried  **No:"  but  nobody  Tsntnred 
to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly:  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible 
words.  Bill  (^Attainder,  were  pronouneed;  and 
all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the  great  fisc- 
ti<ms  were  instantly  roused.  The  Tories  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them  had 
Ua  the  house.  Those  who  remained  were  loud 
in  declaring  that  they  nerer  would  consent  to 
such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and 
their  ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for 
leaye  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting  Sir  John  Fen^ 
vrick  was  carried  Tery  late  at  night  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  nine  Yotes  to  sixty  one ;  but 
it  was  plain  that  the  stnusde  would  be  long  and 
hard.* 

In  truth  party  qnrit  had  seldom  been  more 
strongly  excited.^  On  both  sides  there  was 
doubtless  much  honest  seal ;  and  on  both  sidee 
an  observant  eye  mifldit  have  detected  fear, ' 
hatred,  and  cupidity  cdsguised  under  specious 
pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.  The 
baleful  heat  of  f^tion  rapidly  warmed  into 
lifSs  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  Ions 
been  lying  torpid,  discarded  s|nes  and  cenrictei 
false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the 
branding  iron  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller 
hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupee  to  listen 
te  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  lum  since  his 
piU<»ying.  He  now  had  the  effrontery  to  write 
to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the  bar 
andprerairing  muehmiportant  information  about 
Fenwick  and  others.    On  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
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ber  Um  Speaker  infonned  tiie  Hoiue  that  lie 
had  received  this  oomniBiiicatioB:  but  the 
House  Teiy  proporlj  refused  ereii  to  aoffer  the 
letter  of  so  notorioiis  a  Tillain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  KH  of  Attainder,  haT- 
ing  been  prepared  bj  the  Attorney  uid  Soli- 
citor General,  was  broogfat  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate 
sharp.  John  Mauley,  member  for  Boesiney, 
one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preced- 
ing session,  had  long  refnsed  to  sign  the  Asso- 
ciation, aocnsed  the  majority,  in  no  measnred 
terms,  of  Ikwmng  on  the  dart  and  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were 
taken  down;  and,  thon^  he  tried  to  explain 
them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sey- 
mour spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and 
quoted  ibe  speech  which  Cmsar  made  in  the 
Boman  Senate  against  the  motion  that  the  ao- 
eomplices  of  Catiline  shoold  be  pat  to  death  in 
an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig  orator  keenly 
remarked  that  the  worthy  Bv^net  had  forgot- 
ten that  Cmsar  was  grierously  suspected  of 
haling  been  himself  concerned  in  Catiline's 
plot*  In  this  stage  a  hundred  and  ninety  six 
members  Toted  for  tiie  bill,  a  hundred  and  four 
against  it  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in 
wder  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self. He  begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his 
request  was  granted;  and  the  thirteenth  was 
fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Nerer  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  mem- 
ber had  there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House 
as  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  ap- 
proaches were  with  some  difficulty  cleared ;  and 
no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to 
come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was 
so  great  that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible 
influence  on  the  delmte.  Eren  Seymour,  who^ 
hating  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  haTC 
been  peculiarly  mindfhl  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once 
to  say  "My  Lords."  Fenwick,  having  been 
formally  giren  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to  the  bar,  at> 
tended  by  two  barristers  who  were  generally 
employed  by  Jacobite  culprits.  Sir  Thomas 
Powis  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel 
appointed  by  the  House  appeared  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
arguments  of  the  adTocates  occupied  three  days. 
Porter  was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was 
established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by 
such  moral  proof  as  determines  the  conduct  of 
men  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  that  Good- 
man's absence  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  scheme 
planned  and  executed  by  Fenwlck's  friends 
with  Fenwick's  pririty.  Secondary  eyidenee 
of  what  Goodman,  if  he  had  been  present, 
would  have  been  able  to  prove,  was,  after  a 
wsrm  debate,  admitted.  His  confession,  made 
on  oath  and  subsoribed  by  his  hand,  was  put 
in.  Some  of  the  grand  Jurymen  who  had 
found  the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  ac- 
count of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before 
them;  and  their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted 
another  oonflpirator.    No  evidence  was  produced 
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in  bdbalf  of  the  pri.v»ner. 
and  against  him  had  been  heaid.  iie  was  sent  hack 
to  his  cdLf  Then  the  real  stni^'gie  hc^aa.  b 
was  long  and  violent.  The  House  r^eaicfiy 
sate  from  daybreak  till  near  widnight.  tees 
the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair  filtccB  ho«n  w^h> 
out  intermissioBL  Stnuigers  were  freely  ad- 
mitted: for  it  was  fdt  that,  sinee  the  House 
chose  to  take  on  iteelf  the  funetMos  of  a  eovt 
of  justice,  it  ongjht»  like  a  court  of  justice  to  st 
with  open  doors.}  The  substance  of  the  de- 
bates has  consequently  been  picMiied  in  a  re- 
port, meagre,  indeed,  when  eampmred  witk  die 
reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  muasmOj 
ML  ETCiy  man  of  note  in  the  House  toiA  part 
in  the  dis^ssioB.  The  bin  was  opposed  I7 
Finch  with  that  fluent  and  aonoroua  ihctorie 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  SHvertengiie, 
and  by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpnees  both  of  his 
wit  and  of  his  temper,  fay  Seymour  with  cha- 
racteristic energy,  and  by  Harley  with  charaetcr- 
istic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague 
disf^yed  the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater, 
and  was  lealously  supported  by  Littleton.  Cos- 
spicuouiB  in  the  firont  ranks  of  the  hoetfle  parties 
were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simoa  Har- 
court  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentle- 
men of  honourable  descent:  both  were  distin- 
guished by  their  fine  persons  and  graceful  ssaa- 
ners:  both  were  renowned  for  eloqueoioe;  and 
both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may 
be  added  tiiat  both  had  eariy  in  life  been  noted 
for  prodigality  and  love  of  pleasure.  IXssipa- 
tion  had  made  them  poor:  porerty  had  made 
them  industrious ;  and  thougjh  they  were  still, 
as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very 
young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty  six,  Cowper 
only  thirty  two,  they  already  had  the  first  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still 
higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  tiie  great  seal  of  the 
realm,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses. 
In  politics  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  RcTolution 
with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
▼ention,  had  witii  difficulty  reconciled  hia  ooa- 
scienoe  to  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  un- 
willingly signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had 
been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  snd 
tumultuary  campidgn  which  preceded  the  fli^t 
of  James,  distinguished  himself  by  intel]ig«ice 
and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  removed 
to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  not  made  a  rety  distinguished  figure  in  the 
Lower  House,  or  indeed  anywhere  else;  and 
their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  onoe  sup- 
plied by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of 
Parkyns,  recovered  the  Tcrdict  which  the  mis- 
management of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a 
moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen 
member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election  of 
1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he 
attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary 
speakers.  Chesterfield  many  years  later,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowp«r 
as  an  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applaiue, 
but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed  the  in- 
fluence which  he  long  exercised  over  great 
assemblies  to  the  singoJar  charm  of  his  s^le^ 
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hie  Toico  and  his  actaon.  Chesterfield  was,  be- 
yond all  donbt,  intellectoally  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his  let- 
ters was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in 
opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He  there- 
fore constantly  and  systematically  attributed 
the  success  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities 
and  acquirementSi  but  in  superficial  graces  of 
diction  and  maimer.  He  represented  even  Marl- 
borough as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity, 
whOf  solely  because  he  was  extremely  well  bred 
and  well  spoken,  had  risen  from  poTcrty  and 
obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to 
Marlborough  and  to  Oowper  Chesterfield  was 
ni^ust.  The  general  who  sayed  the  Empire 
and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  assuredly 
something  more  than  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the 
judge  who  preside^  during  nine  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all 
parties  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
fine  declaimer. 

Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies 
the  report  of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that, 
on  many  points  which  were  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on 
the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
brought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  couid 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  would  have  been  brought  home 
to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if 
be  had  not,  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded 
the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was 
true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act  of  professing 
repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new 
offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pre- 
tending to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confes- 
sion, he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed 
every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  pro- 
claimed every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence,  li  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be 
reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
and  it  oould  not  be  denied,  either  that  many 
sach  bills  had  passed,  or  tiiat  no  such  bill  had 
ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  or  after  a 
fkirer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have 
ftilly  established.  They  had  also  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  dispute  about  tiie  rule  which 
requires  two  witnesses  in  eases  of  high  treason. 
The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  why  the  evidence  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired 
at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is 
more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  assertion 
of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness 
may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by 
two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant  The  storv 
told  by  one  witness  may  be  unoontradict^. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contra- 
dicted'  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one 
witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  cir- 
•nmstances.    The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 


may  have  no  such  corroboration.  The  one  wit- 
ness may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  The  two  wit- 
nesses may  be  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vebe- 
mently  maintained  that  the  law  which  required 
two  witnesses  was  of  universal  and  eternal  obli- 
gation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part  of  the 
law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Num- 
bers and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
mouth  of  a  single  witness.  "  Caiaphas  and  his 
Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  "  were  ready  enough 
to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation 
of  justice :  they  said, — and  we  have  heard  such 
things  said, — '  We  must  slay  this  man,  or  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation.*  Tet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim, 
in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not 
venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law  which  re- 
quired two  witnesses.''  "  Even  Jezebel,"  said 
another  orator,  **  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's 
vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two 
men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely."  **  If  the  testi- 
mony of  one  grave  elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it 
was  asked,  *<what  would  have  become  of  the 
virtuous  Susannah  ?"  This  last  allusion  called 
forth  a  cry  of  *•  Apocrypha,  Apocrypha,"  Arom 
the  ranks  of  the  Low  Cfhurchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can 
scarcely  have  imposed  on  those  who  conde- 
scended to  use  them,  Montague  obtained  a  com- 
plete and  easy  victory.  "An  eternal  law  I 
Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except  in 
statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  venr  small 
class  of  offences  ?  If  these  texts  fh>m  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  these  precedents  from  the  practice 
of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  any  thing,  they  prove 
the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  realm 
to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety.  One 
witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a 
burglar,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a 
ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason 
in  which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One 
witness  can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers 
and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  say 
that  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  according  to 
which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  is 
vicious  and  ought  to  be  remodelled  ?  If  yoa 
shrink  from  saying  this,  you  must  admit  that 
we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  a 
divine  ordinance  of  'nniversal  and  perpetual 
obligation,  but  simply  with  an  English  rule  of 
procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more  than  two . 
or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  derives  all  its 
authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  abro- 
gated or  suspended  without  offence  to  God  or 
men." 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefs  of^ 
the  opposition  when  they  set  forth  the  danger 
of  breaking  down  the  partition  which  separates 
the  functions  of  the  legislator  f^om  those  of 
the  judge.  "  This  man,"  it  was  said,  "  may  be 
a  bad  Englishman ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be 
the  cause  of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only  last 
year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason. 
We  passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  that» 
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In  tlic'^c  roti-K  tTi^  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious 
t^»  the  govornnicTit  was  not  then  sufficiently  se- 
cufeJ.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  government  was  then  far  more  secure  than 
it  wUl  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
bupreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronouncea  on  the  ancient 
national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true ;  and  indeed  tire  advantages  of  that  mode 
of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number 
of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable  number 
irithout  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment 
ftt  which  thejr  are  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it 
down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
eommunity.  Every  precaution  h  taken  to  pre- 
rent  any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  cor- 
rupting them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear 
every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument 
tisod  on  either  side.  The  ease  is  then  summed 
np  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty 
or  partiality,  ne  may  be  called  to  account  by  the 
great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In  the  trial  of 
Fenwick  at  t&e  bar  of  the  House  of  Oommona 
all  theee  eecurities  were  wanting.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  had 
much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before 
the  case  waa  opened,  performed  the  functions 
both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  re- 
strained, as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility ;  for  who  was  to  punish  a  Par- 
liament T  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  is 
selected,  in  a  manner  irhlA  enables  the  culprit 
to  exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies. 
The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and  went  out 
as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here 
and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a 
fragment  here  and  there  of  what  waa  said  in  his 
fhvour.  Ihiring  the  progress  of  the  bill  they 
were  exposed  to  every  species  of  influence. 
One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  of 
his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat :  another 
might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured 
by  the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In 
the  debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions 
excited  which  are  unknown  to  well  constituted 
tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  as- 
sembly divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called 
forth  loud  cries  of  ''Hear  him."  Another  was 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke 
against  time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were 
supping  might  come  in  to  divide.*  If  the 
Kfe  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be  sported 
with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man 
secure ! 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed^ 
▼enture  to  say  that  there  oould  be  no  public 
danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act  of  Attainder. 
They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  over- 
powering necessity.  But  was  this  such  a  case? 
Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argo^ 
tnent,  that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were  justly 
attained,  was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great 
minister  who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of 
Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who 
was  high  in  the  royal  favour,  and  whose  capacity, 
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eloquence  and  resolution  made  him  an  object  d 
dread  even  in  his  fall  ?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like 
^ionmouth,  a  pretender  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
i'lol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were  all  the  finest 
youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enli&t 
under  his  banners  ?  What  was  he  but  a  sub- 
ordinate plotter?  He  had  indeed  oaee  had 
good  employments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them. 
He  had  once  had  a  good  estate:  but  he  had 
wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of 
character  he  had  never  had.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family: 
but  that  family  did  not  share  bis  political  pr^ 
judices.  What  importance,  then,  had  bt, 
except  that  importance  which  his  persecuton 
were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking 
through  all  the  fences  which  guard  tiie  lives  o? 
Englishmen  in  order  to  destroy  him  ?  Even  if 
he  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could  he  do  bat 
hannt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges, 
and  drink  the  health  of  King  James  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  If,  however,  tlie  govemme&t, 
supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  by 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  h»lf 
million  of  men  who  had  mgncS  the  Association, 
did  really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor 
ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He 
might  be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  ther« 
was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  costended  tl^  be  was  a 
enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  omQd  be  aaft 
only  when  he  waa  In  Ute  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  preeed^nts  might 
be  found  for  this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  &r  moit 
objectionable.     But  it  was  said  that  whoever  rs^ 
viewed  our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as  ex> 
amples.    It  had  many  times  happened  that  an 
Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  serrility  or 
animosity,  had,  when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repeal^  and 
solemnly  stigmatised  as  unjust.    Tnns,  in  old 
times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Boger 
Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  net 
unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  re- 
scinded on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he 
might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fidr  play  for 
his  life.     Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  exist- 
ing generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafibrd 
had  been  annuHed,  without    one    dissentient 
voice.     Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left 
unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  cause  and  effMt,  or  by  the  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  God,  persons  who  had 
been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  p^ins  and  pe&altiea, 
had  repeatedly  perished  by  sneb  bills.    No  man 
had  ever  made  a  mere  vnserapnlous  use  of  the 
legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  that 
he  was  himself  destroyed.    If  it  were  true  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  wliose  fhte  was  now 
trembling  in  the  balaneei  had  himself  formerly 
borne  a  part  In  a  proceeding  similar  to  ihsk 
which  was  now  instituted  against  Mm,  was  not 
this  a  fact  which  o«gb4  to  sngfpeet  very  serioos 
reflections  ?     Those  who  tauntingly  rea^did 
Fenwick  that  he  had  Mpperted  the  biH  whicd 
had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  them- 
selves be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  asd 
terrible  henry  that  thegrhad  sopportad the l»& 
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mhkh  Imd  fttlfiinlod  Fenwick.  <«  Let  «8  rtmem- 
btfr  what  Ticiaaftudes  we  hftTe  seen.  Let  iis« 
ftom  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  ineonatanej 
of  fortane,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity.  How 
little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man  a  fa- 
Tourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  generaT  surround- 
ed with  mtlitai7  pomp  at  Hounslow,  Uiat  we 
should  Hto  to  see  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and 
awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips  I  And  how  far 
la  it  ftrom  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day, 
in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  yainly  inroke  the 
protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now 
treat  so  lightly  I  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  again  be  subject  to  tyranny !  But  God  for- 
bid, abofe  all,  that  our  tyrants  should  ever  be 
able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that 
they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  Aimished  by 
GurselTcs !" 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a 
great  effect  on  many  moderate  Whigs.  Mon- 
tague did  his  best  to  rally  his  followers.  We 
•ti|l  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  haye 
been  a  most  effective  peroration.  .*<  Gentlemen 
warn  us" — ^this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to 
liaTC  been  what  he  said — *'  not  to  famish  King 
James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  erer  he  should 
be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourseWes.  Do 
they  really  belicTe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall 
•Yer  come,  this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be 
the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  !  No,  Sir,  his 
model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his 
own;  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and 
After  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retri- 
bution on  a  single  guilty  head ;  but  his  own  bill, 
which,  without  a  defence,  without  an  investiga- 
^  tion,  without  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three 
thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
English  blood  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the 
men  to  the  gallows  and  the  women  to  the  stake. 
That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  nerer 
may  be  able  to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear 
of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those 
enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him 
ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give 
wy  vote  for  this  bill." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquenoe  and  influence  of 
the  ministry,  the  minority  grew  stronger  and 
Btronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The  ques- 
tion that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be  commit* 
ted,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes 
were  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Noes  a 
liundred  and  fifty-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was 
carried  op  to  the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the 
Lords  had  made  preparations  to  receive  it. 
Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been 
summoned  up:  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the 
unmmons  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satiefaotory 
ex  plantation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the  benches  was 
unprecedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal 
Lords,  exclusive  of  miners,  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places. 
Ma^y  thought  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have 
been  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  withdraw: 
for.  by  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  minietered 
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a*  the  altars  of  God  were  IMMden  «n  take  alqf 
part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  Ob 
the  trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treasoBy 
the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  the  culpftt 
to  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  laymen.  And 
surely,  if  it  rbe  unseemly  that  a  divine  should 
doom  his  fellow  creatures  to-  death  as  a  judgi^ 
it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should 
doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  ia^> 
ter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  eontraett  tbhc 
stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards  with 
horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  grare  objections  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  net  app^ 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  In  Awt,  when  the  bill  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  Strafford  was  under  ooosidBrar 
tion,  all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.  Vrwutm 
however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had 
voted  for  spm«  of  the  most  infiimons  acts  of  «^ 
tainder  that  erer  passed,  was  thought  more 
worthy  of  imitation;  and  there  was  a  great 
muster  of  lawn  sleeves.  It  was  very  properly 
resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  it 
voting  by  proxy  should  be  suspended,  that  the 
House  dhould  be  called  over  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every 
member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should 
be  taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth 
was  teeming  with  strange  designs.  He  had 
now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth  could 
no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults} 
but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than 
ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral 
character  there  was.  an  abundance  of  those  fine 
qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities 
which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He  had  bril«> 
Hant  wit  uid  ready  invention  without  commoe 
sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy 
without  common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of 
rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince ;  and  yel 
he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller. 
His  potttical  Ufe  was  blemished  by  some  moit 
dishonourable  actions :  yet  he  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  of 
the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are  to 
be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and  money 
less.  Of  fear  he  was  utteriy  insensible.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain — for  no  milder 
word  will  come  up  to  the  truth-^it  was  merely 
to  amuse  himself  and  to  astonish  other  peoptep 
In  civil,  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved  amhue* 
cades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  ima* 
gined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
making  a  sensation*  of  producing  a  great  cem^ 
motion ;  and  the  temptation  was  irrMietible  te 
a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  thtti 
the  stories  which  Fenwlck  bad  told  on  hearsay, 
and  which  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  Whigt 
and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies^ 
were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  te 
prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  p<»- 
iicy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  cm 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties 
to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextri- 
cable oonforion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the^help..Bf 
tiie  prisoner:  and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  im- 
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"possible  to  oonmiiiiieftte  directly.  It  m»  ii«- 
•tsmiT-  to  omploy  the  iiiterTeDtio&  of  more  ttran 
.0*0  fimiile  ikgeiit.  The  Dnehess  of  Norfotk 
w^  ft  MordMint,  md  Monmouth'e  first  eousia 
!Htr  gftllantrieo  were  notorioas;  and  her  has- 
Ibmid-bad,  some  ^ean  before,  tried  to  Induce  his 
>f0ther  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissoWing  his 

^  Juarmge:  but  the  attempt  bad  been  defeated, 
•in  oonseqneBoe  partiy  of  the  ceal  wHfa  which 
Jdonmottth  had  fought  the  battle  of  bis  kins- 
•wonaa.  fKie  lady,  though  separated  fh>m  her 
)«rd,  liTed  in  tt  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and 
kesoeiated  with  many  women  of  fashion,  among 
vtistem;  widi  Lady  Mary  Fenwiek,  and  with  a 
Miction  of  Lady  Mary,  named  Blizabeth  Law- 
wm»  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess, 
Monmouth  oouTeyed  «to  the  prisoner  several 
papers  containing  suggestions  finmed  with  much 
iHt.  Lot  Sir  John — such  was  llie  substance  of 
ffaeto  suggestionB— boldly  affirm  that  his  oou- 
I^mIob  ia  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusations, 
ton  hearsay  mdeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay, 
that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
Hrhiob  he  has  asserted  f^m  the  highest  quar- 
ters ;  and  letjiim  point  out  a  mode  in  whiob  his 
voraoity  may  be  easily  brought  to  the  test.  Let 
him- pray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Rom- 
ney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  con- 
fidence, may  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether 
tbiy  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agree- 
ing with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before 
rarliament  tibe  evidence  which  caused  the  sud- 
den disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  let- 
ters which  may  have  been  interoepted  while 
parsing  between  Saint  Gerraains  and  Lord  Oo- 
doiphin.  ••Unless,"^  said  Monmouth  to  his 
female  agents,  '*  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate,  unless 
he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  lifSs  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he 
dees  not,  he  is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange 
Intriguer,  wHh  his  usual  license  of  speech,  re- 
viled William  for  what  was  in  truth  one  of 
William's  beet  titles  to  glory.  "He  is  the 
worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He  pre- 
tetids  not  to  believe  these  charges  against 
Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Mariborongh,  Godolphin. 

^  And  yet  he  knows," — and  Monmouth  confirmed 
the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath, — **he 
knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true." 
The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  de- 
livered by  Lady  Mary  to  her  hnsband.  If  the 
adviee  which  they  contained  htid  been  followed, 
there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the 
adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King 
would  have  been  bitterly  mortified :  there  would 
haive  been  a  general  panic  among  public  men  of 
•very  party :  even  Marlborough's  serene  forti- 
tude would  have  been  severely  tried;  and 
Shrewsbmry  would  probably  have  shot  himself. 
B«t  that  Fenwiek  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear.  Such 
was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step 
which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hasardous. 
He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  tiiat  step, 
not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but 
heeause  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others;  and  he 
wae  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 
On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through 


the  earliest  stage  without  a  dlvtsion.  Tto 
Fenwiqk's  eonfesjiioD,  which  had,  by  the  rojtl 
command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  wus  read; 
and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  **  Nobody  csn 
wonder,"  he  said,  **  that  a  man  whose  bead  is 
in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  accaacg 
others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since  the 
^accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  1  have  had  oo 
intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  what- 
ever ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour."* 
Marlborongh*s  assertion  hiay  have  lieen  true: 
but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth 
of  all  that  Fenwiek  had  said.  Godolohin  weot 
further.  "I  certainly  did,"  he  said,  •* con- 
tinue to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King  Jamet 
and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It 
is  possible  that  they  and  those  who  are  aboal 
them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is 
utterly  false  that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings 
with  the  Court  of  Snint  Germains  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  which  Your  Lordships  have 
heard  read."f 

Fenwiek  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  any  further  confession  to  make. 
Several  peers  interrogated  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Monmouth,  who  could  not  beTieve  that 
the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had 
produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  en- 
couraging manner,  several  questions  intended 
to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  hj 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  No 
such  answer  however  was  to  be  extracted  from 
Fenwiek.  Blonmonth  saw  that  his  ingenious 
machinations  had  failed.  Enraged  and  disap-. 
pointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became 
more  lealous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer 
in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed  the  ripid 
change  in  his  temper  and  msnner:  but  that 
change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  veil 
known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  on  that  day  Fen- 
wiek, accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  in  at- 
tendance. But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a  pre- 
vious question  was  raised.  Several  distinguished 
Tories,  pnrticularly  Nottingham,  Rodiester, 
Normanby  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  was  idle  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unices  the  House  was 
of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidahle 
that,  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act 
of  Parliament  They  did  not  wish,  they  said, 
to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his 
criminality,  they  should  still  think  it  better  to 
leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for 
punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  howerer, 
was  decidedly  for  proceeding.  {  The  prisoner 
and  his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week  to 
prepare  themselvee ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December,  the  struggle  eommenced  ia 
earnest 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest 
the  divisions  were  the  largMt,  the  protests  were 
the  most  numerously  signed  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Hoose  of 
Peers.     Repeatedly  the  beiiohea  conttnaed  te 
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%B  fiHed  from  ten  .in  the  mondng  till  past  iiiid*> 
lugbt.*  The  health  of  many  lords  suJfeired  se- 
verely :  for  the  winter  was  bitterly  cold ;  but 
the  mi^ori^  was  not  disposed  to  be  indulgent. 
One  evening  Pevonshire  was  unwell :  he  stole 
sway  and  went  to  bed :  bat  Blaok  Bod  was  soon 
sent  to  bring  him  back.  Leeda^  whose  constitu- 
tion was  extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly. 
**  It  is  veiy  well,"  be  said,  "  for  yonng  gentle* 
men  to  sit  down  to  thcdr  suppeni  and  their  wine 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  bot  some  of  us 
old  men  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  hmre  as 
they ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graTes  if  we 
are  forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season. f 
60  strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this 
appeal  was  disregarded,  and  the  House  con- 
tinued to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Rochester, 
Nottingham,  Normanby  and  LeedB.  The  chief 
orators  on  the  other  side  were  lankerville,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly 
unfortunate  bad  left  on  his  public  and  priTate 
character,  always  spoke  with  an  eloquence  which 
riveted  the  attention  of  hie  hearers;  Burnet., 
who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learning ; 
'Wharton,  whose  lively  and  famiUar  style  of 
speakijig,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
•ometimes  shocked  the  formality  of  the  Lords ; 
and  Monmouth,  who  had  always  carried  the  liber- 
ty of  debate  to  the  veige  of  licentiousness,  and 
-who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting 
A  wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A 
wery  few  nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire, 
Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  formed  a  third 
par^.  They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of  At* 
tender  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wringing  a  full  confession  out  of  the 
prisoner.  But  they  weir«  determined  not  to 
ISive  a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether 
eeooadfliry  evidence  of  what  Goodman  could 
Imve  proved  should  be  admitted.  On  this  ocea* 
men  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  powerful 
speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators  could 
undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  six  lords  were  present,  a 
number  unprecedented  in  our  iiistory.  There 
were  seventy  three  Contents,  and  fifiy  three 
Not  Contents.  Thirty  six  of  the  minority  pro- 
tasted  against  the  decision  of  the  House. { 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on-^he 
question  whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  se- 
cond time.  The  debate  was  diTersifled  by  a 
curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  yehement 
declamation,  threw  some  severe  and  well 
merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Jei&reys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  Ul 
gotten  wealth  of  Jeffreys  had  descended  to  his 
son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately  come  of 
age,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House. 
The  young  man  flred  at  hearing  his  father  re- 
viled. The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and 
to  make  both  the  disputants  promise  that  the 
matter  should  go  no  further.    On  this  day  a 
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hundred  and  twenty  eight  peers  were  preaeni 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy 
three  to  fifty  five;  and  fbrty  nine  of  the  fifty  &v« 
protested} 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  PenwIoVt 
courage  would  give  way.  It  was  known  thai 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  die.  Hitherto  fat 
might  have  flattered  himself  with  hopes  Uial 
the  bill  would  misoarry.  But  nowsthat  it  haA 
passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  past 
the  other,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  savt 
himself  by  disciosng  all  that  he  knew.  He  was 
again  put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  t9* 
fused  to  anawer,  on  the  groonsd  that  his  aatwert 
mieht  be  used  against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the 
Old  Bniley.  He  was  assured  that  the  Houat 
Would  protect  him:  but  he  pretended  that  thit 
assurance  was  not  suflicient:  the  House  wat 
not  always  sitting:  he  might  be  brought  to  trial 
during,  a  relesa,  and  hanged  before  t&eir  Lord* 
ships  met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  h4 
said,  would  be  a  oomplete  guarantee.  Tht 
Peers  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  imme^ 
diately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  t# 
Kensington,  and  should  entreat  His  Majesty  to 
give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required* 
Wharton  hastened. to  Kensinglon,  and  hastened 
back  with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwick  waa 
again  placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal  word,  hm 
was  told,  had  been  passed,  that  nothing  which 
he  might  say  there  should  be  us^  against  hinv 
in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficulties*' 
He  might  confess  all  that  he  knew,  and  yet 
might  be  told  that  he  was  still  keeping  some- 
thing back.  In  short,  he  would  say  nothing  tiU 
he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last 
time,  solemnly  cautioned  from  the  Woolsaek. 
He  was  assured  that,  if  he  would  deal  ingeau- 
ously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  interces- 
sors for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that 
their  intercession  would  not  be  unsuoeesafuL 
If  he  continued  obstinate,  they  would  proceed 
with  the  bill.  A  short  interval  was  allowed 
him  for  oonsideration ;  and  be  was  then  re^ 
quired  to  give  his  final  answer.  **  I  have  given 
it,"  he  said:  **  I  have  no  security.  If  I  had,  I 
should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House."  He  was 
then  carried  back  to  hie  cell;  and  the  Peers' 
separated,  having  sate  far  into  the  night.|) 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  rending 
wna  moved.  Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with- 
more  ability  than  was  expected  from  him,  and 
Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness  as  in  the 
previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared 
that  he  oould  go  no  further.  He  had  hoped 
that  fear  would  induce  Fenwick  to  make  a 
frank  confession:  that  hope  was  at  an  end :  the 
question  now  was  simply  whether  this  man 
should  be  put  to  death  by  an  AcU>f  Parliament; 
and  to  tkiit  question  Devonshire  said  that  he 
must  answer,  *'Kot  Content."  It  is  not<easy 
to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can  have* 
thought  himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do 
what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  d0ing» 
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Be  was,  liowevw,  foQoired  by  Dbrset,  Onftontf, 
Pwnbioke,  and  two  or  tbroe  others.  DeTon- 
ilUre,  in  tbs  name  of  bis  little  party,  and 
Bochester,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to 
waite  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proeeedtng, 
If  tbe  penalty  were  reduced  from  deatb  to  per* 
petual  imprisonment  Bat  the  majority,  though 
weakenecnby  tbe  demotion  of  some  oonidderable 
men,  waa  slill  a  m^ority,  and  would  hear  of  no 
terms  of  compromise.  The  third  reading  was 
earned  by  only  sixty-^gbt  rotes  to  sixty-one. 
Jifly-three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent;  and 
forty-one  subscribed  a  protest,  hi  which  the  ar- 

Cents  against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.* 
peers  whom  Fenwick  had  accused  took 
different  sides.  Marlborough  steadily  Toted 
with  the  Bia}<»ity,  and  induced  Prince  George 
to  do  the  same.  Godolphin  as  steadily  Toted 
with  the  minority,  but,  with  characteristic 
wariness,  abstained  from  giring  an/ reasons  for 
his  Totes.  No  part  of  his  lift  warrants  us  in 
ascribing  hSs  conduct  to  any  exalted  motlTC.  It 
Is  probable  that,  baring  been  driren  from  office 
by  the  Whigs  and  forc^  to  take  refbge  among 
the  Tories,  he  thought  it  adrisable  to  go  with 
his  party,  t 

Am  soon  as  the  bill  had  )ieen  read  a  tUrd 
time,  the  attention  of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a 
matter  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of 
their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been, 
m>t  unnaturally,  mored  to  the  highest  resent^ 
ment  by  the  conduct  of  MonmouSi.  He  had, 
after  professing  a  great  desire  to  sstc  her  hus- 
band, suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  tbe 
most  merdless  of  her  husband's  persecutors; 
and  all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soner would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  wild 
scheme  of  mischief  She  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  rerenge  would  be  sweet  In  her 
rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  bad  received  from 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Carlisle  brou^t  ttie 
subject  before  the  Lords.  Tbe  papers  were 
produced.  Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had 
received  fliem  from  the  Duchess.  Tbe  Duchess 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  Mon- 
'  mouth.  Elisabeth  Lawson  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence of  her  two  friends.  All  the  bitter  things 
Which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  WIlHam 
were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  tbe  great  fisc- 
tioni  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  viofeoee. 

'The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  discovering 
that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring  to 
bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with 
whose  reputation  the  reputation  of  the  whole 

•  party  was  bound  up.  The  Tories  aceused  him 
of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  ^le 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among 
the  Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Bfonmooth 
had,  by  his  sneers  and  invectives,  made  ttume> 
rouB  personal  enemies,  whom  fMr  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  Icept  in  awe.| 
All  these  enemies  were  now  open-mouthed 
against  him.  There  was  great  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  de- 
fence.    His  eloquence,  the  oorrespondent  ef  the 
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States  General  wrote,  hsd  often  annojed  otben. 
He  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himirJf  | 
That  eloquence  indeed  was  of  a   kind  wack 
better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.     M'4i- 
mouth  spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  eontkiae^  isd 
ramblbg  manner,  boasted  extraragaotly  of  hk 
services  and  sacrifices,  told  the  Rouse  that  lit 
had  borne  a  great  part  In  the  Revotntioii,  tkii 
he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  iks 
evil  times,  tiiat  he  had  since   refused  great 
places,  that  he  had  always  hdd  lucre  in  eoo- 
tempt.    '*!,"  he  said,  tnmhig  signifieaatly  a 
Nottingham,  <<have  bought  ^o  great  estate:  I 
have  built  no  palace:  I  am  twetity  tfaotnaxd 
pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  puMic  H€e. 
My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  readx  to  fall 
about  my  ears.     Who  that  remembers  what  I 
have  done  and  fuffered  for  His  Majesty  vifi 
believe  that  f  would  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him?"     He  solemnly  declared— and   this   wai 
the  most  serious  of  the  many  serfous  fealts  of 
his  long  and  unquiet  lift  —that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  eaused   m 
much  scandal.    The  Papists,  he   said,   hateil 
hhn:  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  r«i2n  lirmr  his 
nngrateftil  kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their 
implement,  and  had    requited  the   streBwov 
efforts  which  he  had  made  in  defeoee  of  her 
honour  by  trying  to  Mast  his.     When  be  eoo- 
duded  tiiere  was  a  long  rilence.     He  asked 
whether  tiieir  Lordships  wished  hfai  to  vrith- 
draw.    Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  pro- 
fessed a  strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  bad 
deserted  with  charaeteristie  ineonstaney  and 
assailed  with  efaaracteristie  petolaiiee,   seised 
tbe  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.     **  It  is 
quite  Jinnecessaiy,"  the  shrewd  old  etatesmaa 
said,  «<  that  the  noble  Bari  should  withdraw  tt 
present    The  queetlen  which  we  have  now  te 
decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do 
not  deserve  our  censors.     Who  wrote  Ifceai  U  s 
question  which  may  be  considered  herMlter.** 
It  was  Aen  moved  and  unaahBeusly  resolved 
that  tbe  papers  were  seaadaloaa,  and  Chat  the 
author  had  been  guilty  ef  a  high  ernee  asd 
miedemeanour.      Monniottth  himsdf  was,  by 
these  dexterous  taoties,  forotd  to  Jofai  la  eoo- 
demning  his  own  e€«Bposittons.1|     Theft   the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  charge  against 
him.    The  character  ef  his  coesin  the  Deebeas 
did  not  stand  high ;  but  her  testimony  was  con- 
firmed both  by  £rset  and  by  eironmslaiitial  eri^ 
denee.  Her  hueband  said,  wMi  sour  pleaeaatfy, 
that  he  gave  entire  ihilh  to  what  she  hM  de- 
posed.   **  My  Lord  Menmoolb  thought  her  pnA 
enough  to  be  wffb  to  me  i  and.  If  she  is  gmid 
enough  to  be  wife  te  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  is 
good  enough  to  be  a  witness  agidnst  hte."    Is 
a  House  of  near  eigh^  peers  «sly  eight  or  tea 
seemed  inclined  te  show  any  fiivour  te  Men- 
mouth.    He  was  prsttottsoed  gul^y  of  the  act 
of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn  msaatr, 
protested  that  he  was  InneeeDt :  he  was  ssat  to 
the  Tower:  he  was  turned  etttefsU  his  places; 
and  his  name  was  struck  oet  of  the  Coaacil 
Book.f    It  might  well  have  been  thought  tb«t 
the  rum  ef  his  fhrae  and  of  his  fortanei  sss 
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AH  ilMiltcilj.wlucb  nothing  eoald  rabdae.  Is 
*"  -  ^1  bis  prison,  iudMd,  kA  was  m  Tioient  m  a  fftlooa 
''*^  joBl  oaged*  iiftd  vqiU^  If  hA  had  be«i  kmg 
**'■)  detMMU*  have  dM  of  mere  impatienee.  HU 
^^^  only  solace  was  to  eontriTe  wild  and  romanUe 
'>U  lioheni«8  for  txtriflaling  hintelf . f ]^>m  his  diffi-< 
ttUr       oulties  and  av^ogiag  himsalf  on  hie  enemies 

•  ?  <  When  be  jregMiied  hx&  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in 
-"^  ^  tha  world,  a  dishonoored  man,  nore  hated  bj 
'•'■"s  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories 
::  fs  than  any  Whig,  ana  reduced  to  soch  poTerty 
-  ;^        that  he  talked,  of  retiring  to  the  oonatry,  living 

^  like  a  farmer,  and  potting  his  Countess  into  the 
vf»'       dairy  to  ohum  and  tp  make  eheeaes.    Yet  eren 

•  V  aftar  this  fall,  that  mounting  qkirit  rose  again, 
•»  and  rose  higher  than  ever.  When  he  next  ap- 
'J  w  peered  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited  the 
^.>.(  aarldom  of  the  head  of  his  fbmUy;  he^had 
:^  aeased  to  be  oaUed  hy  the  tarnished  name  nf 
>-3  Monmouth;  and  he  snoa  added  new  lustre  to 
:m        ^s  iMune  ef  Peterborough.    Jie  was  JStiU  all 

:i'        air  and  Are.     His  ready  wit  and  his  danntless 

.«t         aourage  msde  him  formidahle:  some  amiable 

«         <piaUties  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 

^         TineCr  and  same  great  axploits  of  which  the 

■i ,         affect  was  haightenad  by  the  oaseless  lenty  with 

^         whidi  they  were  perlbrmed,  made  him  popular ; 

tg    •    nnd  his  oeuntTymea  were  lulling  to  forget  that 

H, ".         a  Jwio  of  whose  aehieTaments  they  waie  proud, 

and  who  was  not  mora  distingnished  by  parts 

.J,         and  valaar  than  by  aauttesy  and  ijenernsity, 

had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instmetliie  to  compave 
tha&te  of  ahrewsbnry  with  the  Me  of  Petar- 
boneugh.  Tha  hoMtir  of  Shrawabaiy  was  safe. 
Ha  had  been  triumphantly  aeqputted  .of  the 
ahaiasa  aontainad  in  Fenwaek's  aonlbssion.  Ha 
vaa  soon  afterwards  still  sMia  triumphantly  ae- 
%nittedof  astiHmoraodiousaharge.  Awrateh- 
•d  spy,  named  liaMhew  Smith,  who  thaught  that 
ha  had  nol  beau  sulliMiaatly  rewarded,  and  was 
beaA  om  bains  raranged,  afirmed  that  Shrawa» 
bury  had  raeeivad  early  inliumation  of  the  Aa- 
aasstnatinn  Plot,  but  had  aupprassed  that  in- 
farmatioa,  and  had  taken  no  maaaurea  to  pra- 
vant  the  aanspiiatesa  from  aacampliahing  their 
design.  That  this  waa  a  foul  calumny  no  per- 
•OB  who  has  ayamiaad  tha  aridsnca  can  doubt 
Tha  Kingdeeiavad  that  ha  aauld  himself  prove 
hia  aunistar'a  innooaaeat  and  the  Peersi  after 
asamiimii;  Smith,  pranauaaed  tha  aoausati«& 
unfSiHttided.  Shrewabuiy  waa  cleared  as  far  as 
at  WM  ia  the  paner  af  the  Crown  and  of  tha 
Pariiaawnt  to  dear  him.  He  had  power  and 
wealth,  the  isTaur  ef  tha  King  and  the  Ihvour 
of  tha  paapla.  If  o  man  had  a  greater  number 
af  derated  Mends.  Ha  waa  the  idol  of  the 
Whigs:  yet  he  waa  not  personally  disUked  by 
tha  Tariea.  It  ahouU  seem  that  hia  situation 
waa  ana  which  Patarbonsugh  might  well  have 
anriadi  But  happinesa  and  misery  are  from 
withm.  Patarboiw^th  had  one  of  these  minds 
af  which  tha  deepest  wenads  heal  and  leaTa  no 
aaar.  Shiawsbniy  had  ana  of  those  minds  in 
which  tha  slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  tha 
death.  Ha  had  bean  fHsUidy  aeaased  oi  aocr^ 
spending  with  Saint  Germains;  and,  though 
K^gf  Lords  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him 
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his  eaniolsDM  tall  Idn  that  ha  vi« 
gniltv.  The  praises  wuch  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  daserred  funded  .to  him  like  reproaches. 
Ha  nei^ar  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  B* 
left  office:  but  one  cruel  reooUeoUon  accom- 
panied him  into  retirement  He  left  Sngland : 
but  one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  OTer  tha 
Alps  and  the  Apemiines.  On  a  memorable  day, 
indeed,  big  with  the  (hte  of  his  country,  he  agun» 
after  many  inactiTe  and  inglorious  years,  stood 
forth  tha  Shrewsbuiy  of  1688.  Scarcely  any 
thing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  thai 
late  and  solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the  dose  of 
a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splendidly,  and 
whiahr  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled 
and  gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  I^ords  passed  tha 
Bill  of  Attainder,  they  adjourned  oyer  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  fate  of  Fenwick  conse- 
quently reinained  during  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  suspense.  In  the  iuterral  plans  of  escape 
were  formed ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
place  a  strong  militaij  guard  round  Newgate.^ 
Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so  liftle  as  to  send 
him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that  ha 
should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch 
a  iiaar  of  the  prisoner's  haad.t  On  the  morning 
of  the  elcTcnth  of  January  he  passed  the  biU. 
He  at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill  which  au- 
thorised the  goTcnmient  to  detain  Bemardi  and 
soma  other  conspimton  in  custody  diving  twdra 
months*  On  the  erening  of  that  day  a  deeply 
mparnfU  erent  was  the  talk  of  aU  London. 
The  Countess  of  Aylasbuiy  had  watched  with 
intense  anxiety  the  proceedings,  against  Sir 
John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  decqpi  as  Sir  John 
in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement 
and  had,  like  £Kr  John,  been  a  party  to  Good- 
man's flight  She  had  leaned  with  dismav  that 
there- was  a  method  by  which  a  criminal  who 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  might 
be  4>uaished.  Her  tester  had  increased  at  erery 
stage  hft  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
On  the  day  on  which  tha  royal  assent  was  to  ba 
l^wn,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  her 
firama  could  support  When  she  heard. the 
sound  of  the-  guns  which  announced  that  tha 
King  waa  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell 
into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  ( 

Svan  after  the  Inll  had  become  law,  strenuoua 
eHorts  wart  made  to  saTC  Fenwick.  HU  wife 
threw  henelf  at  William's  feet,  and  offered  him 
a  patitian*  He  took  the  petition,  and  said,  Tcry 
gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but  that 
tha  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that 
ha  mast  ddiberate  with  hia  ministers  before  he 
decided^  She  then  addraased  herself  to  tha 
Lords.  She  told  theih  that  her  husband  had 
not  expaated  hia  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  himself  fci^  death,  that  he  had  not, 
during  his  kmg  impritfonment,  seen  a  dirina. 
They  ware  easily  induced  to  request  that  h# 
might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A  respite  waa 
granted :  but,  forty-eight  hours  before  it  ax* 
pirady  Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  an« 
other  petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  with 
the  Ki^  that  her  husband's  punishment  might 
be  commuted  to  banishment  The  House  was 
t^ttsk  by  aoifriaa;  and  a  niation.to  acDournwaa 
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inorrow,  the  last  daj  of  f  enwrek's  UGTe,  •  nmi* 
lar  pedtioii  was  presented  to /the  Oemmottsi 
But  the  Whig  lenders  were  on  their  gaardi.  the 
ftttendanoe  Was  f crll ;  and  a  motieii  S>r  reading 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by*  hnndved 
tnd  ilfty-two  to  a  hundred  and  8eTen.f  In 
truth,  neither  hmneh  of  the  legislature  eoold, 
without  condemning  itself,  request  William  to 
ifyare  Fenwiok's  life.  Jorynen  who  have,  In 
the  discharge  of  a  painfod  duty,  prooMinoed  li 
eutprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  eonslsteney, 
jreoemmend  him  to  the  faTonrable  iconsidevation 
ef  tiLe  Crown.  But  the  Houses  efught  not  to 
fcave  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  tiiey 
were  cooTlnced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had 
«fomraitted  high  tiwaaon,  but  also  that  he  oould 
net,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Common* 
wealtii,  be  suffered  to  live.  He  ooald  not  be  at 
•noe  a  proper  objeot  of  snob  a  blU  and  «  fmpvf 
eH^ect  of  the  r<^al  meroy. 

On  the  twenty^ghth  of  Jaoaary  the  ezeoa* 
floB  took  plaoe.  In  ootnpHment  to  ^e  noUe 
fiifflUies  with  which  Fenwiek  was  cenaeeted,  oiv 
ders  were  giyea  that  the  eereuMmlal  she«ld  be 
In  all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer  ef  the 
realm  suffors  death.  A  seaSbhl  was  ereeted  on 
ToiTer  Hill  and  hung  with  btack.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  flrom  Newgate  in  th*  •oaeh  ef  his 
khtsman  the  Barl  of  Carlisle^  which-  wan  Mr- 
founded  by  a  troop  of  the  Lilb  CKiards.  Thongh 
the  day  was  odd  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators was  immense :  but  tiiere  was  no  diatarb- 
ance,  and  nc  dgn  that  the  multitada  sympa- 
thized with  the  criminaL  He  beliat«d  with  a 
ftrmnees  which  had  not  been  expected  from  him. 
He  asoended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps,  and 
bowed  courteously  to  the  persons  who  were  aa- 
iembled  on  it,  but  speke  to  none,  ezoept  WfaitB^ 
the  deprived  Bishop  of  Pelmboreugb.  W4ite 
prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  home,  •  In 
the  prayer  the  King  was  eonunended  to  the 
'  Dirine  protection ;  but  no  name  wldoh  oontd 
glTc  offence  was  pronenneed.  Femriok-  then 
delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the-  Sheriflh,  took 
leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  iiis  neck 
eo  the  Jbloek,  and  exclaimed,  ••  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
deive  my  soul."  His  head' wee  •s^rercd  ftem 
his  body  at  a  single  Mow.  His  remains  ware 
placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  thatjii^t, 
by  torchlight,  mnder  the  pavement  ef  Saint 
Martin's  chnroh.  No  pereon  has,  bImb  that 
day,  suffered  death  in  England  by  Aet  of  At- 
taiDder.t 

:  Meanwhile  an  Important  ({nestlon,abeot  which 
pnbKc  feeling  was  much  eaolted,  had  been  un- 
der disonsslon.  As  ssbn  as  the  Pavttament  met, 
4  Bill  for  Regulating  Blectiens,  differing  fittle 
fa  substance  tnm  the  bill  wUch  the  King  had 
tefosed  to  pass  in  the  preceding  seesten,  was 
broQght  Into  the  Honse  of  Oemmona,  was  eago^ 
ly  wScomed  by  the  coentry  gentlemen,  mnd  was 
pnriied  throagh  eveiy  ctage.  On  the  lepoirtit 
wm  moved  that  ilfe  thonsaad  ponads  fa  per- 
eenal  estate  should  be  a  anffioient  qualification 
Ibr  the  repreeetrtive  ef  a  mtj  er  berongh. 
Bat  this  amendment  was  rflrfected.    On  the  Ihnd 
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merchant  possesaed  of  five  thensaod  poonds  is 
represent  the  town  m  which  he  reaidal :  but  it 
waa  ptorided  that  ne  petsen  aheukl  he  een- 
■idered  as  a  nmrcbant  because  he  waa  a  piepne- 
tor  of  Bank  Stock  or  East  Indisr  8toek.  Ihe 
^fight  was  haiPd.  Oewper  diatfagiAflhed  himssif 
among  the  opponents  of  the  bilL  UteeejraaMie 
mmarks  on  the  hantfag,  hawking  boon,  who 
wished  to  keep  fa  their  ewa  hands  the  wfarie 
bosfaess  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp 
rastic  retcHs.  A  plafa  sifmre,  be  wbs  told, 
wae  as  liknly  te  serve  the  eeuntry  well  as  tht 
most  flueaA  gewnsmaa,  whe  wee  reac^,  far  a 
guinea,  to  j^ove  that  black  waa  wiiHeL  On  the 
question  whether  the  hiU  eiionid  paaa,  t^  Ayes 
were  two  hundred,  the  Need  a  hsndred  and 
siKty.l 

The  Lords  had,  twefae  mentiia  befisre,  readfly 
agreed  to  a  similar  bill;  but  th^y  had  since  re- 
cenaidered  the  sulject  and  ehaoged  their  ^• 
nfan.  The  .truth  is  liiBt,  if  a  law  leqeitiag 
every  aembenof  the  Honer  of  Ooranaoas  te  pos- 
sess an  estate  of  sosse  hundreds  ef  pooada  a 
year  m  land  oeuld  h»*e  been  sirielly  enferoed, 
such  a  law  wouhl  have-  been  :rery  ttdveaiageens 
to  country  gentlemen  of  medetmte  property,  but 
weald  have  been  by  no  meana  adeantn^sons  to 
the  gtandeeeof  the.reabn.  Akeilefa«niai 
manor  weald  have  etoed  for  the  iewn  m*the 
neighbanrhood  of  which  hie  fanuly  Imd  resided 
duvfaff  eentnries,  wi^ent  anjr  stpppehensfon 
that  he  ahould  be  oppeeed  by  some  aideeman  of 
famdon,  whom  the.  efactone  imd  aeiver  eeen  be- 
tee  the  day  of  nemiaatlo^,  e«d  vrheee  ehief  title 
to  their  fav«w  was  a  pooketbeoki  fiiU  ef  beak 
notes...  Bat  a  ^preat  MblemaB,  vke  had  sa 
estate. of  fifteen  or  tmenty thmiaaml  peomlsa 
year,  and  arho  commanded  twe  or  three  bo- 
reef^  would  ne  longer  be  aUa  to  put  his 
yoimger  sen,  his  younger  litelfiMr,  km  man  of 
busineas,  inta  FarJUmenit,  er  to  eamn  a- garter  er 
a  stsp  fa  the  peerage  by  findfag  a  eeet  for  a 
Lord  cf  tifcc  Treasury  or  aa  AMmrnnj  Oeneml. 
On  tUs  econsion  thevefare  the  ioteseetof  the 
chiefs  of  the  aiietoora^y,  Noifaikaod  Semeseet, 
HeweaatU  and  Bedford^  Pembroke  and  Dofaet, 
cehmided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  tradem  of 
the  City  and  cf  the  elev^  yeon^  napitaBtsof 
the  Tempter  and  was  flinmiufanHy  eppoeed- to 
the  fatmeat  of  a  squneef  a  theosand  er  twelve 
humfaed  a  year.  On  the  day  fined  far  the  ee- 
cend  reading  the  attendance  of  farda  wns  great 
Several  petittons  ftmm  cenetitneBt  bedims  which 
thought  it  hard  that  a  new  reelriotien  ebeeid  be 
impeeed  on  the  exdrsiae  ef  the  efaolive  ffan- 
ehiae,  were  prscsnted  sad  lead.  After  a  de- 
bate of  some  hoore  the  bill  was  nilected  by 
sixty  two  Totes  to  thirty  seven.j|  Only  three 
d^ye  laten,  a  atronig  party  fa  ttbe  Oommone, 
bumfag  with  ceeeatment,  pvopoeedfa  teak  the 
bUl  whicb  the  Vieera.  hMl  just  t^M«l  fa  the 
Land  Tax  BiH  7fau  -motion  would  probably 
have  hsen.  catrfad,  had  sot  Woki^  ^one  eome- 
what  hiqyond  the  dutleo  ef  his  pleee,  nad,  under 
pMtenee  of  speaking  fa  order,  shewn  that  sneh 
a  tack  wonhi  be  vrithe«t  e  precedent  m  poriia- 
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4hPi' Ayei  vftiMdl  so  loud  »  «ry  ikM  it  «w  fai- 
lieved  that  they  wer*  tiM  n^rity :  but  en  a 
4IHi!ihAi  they  fnmd  to  be  Mtly  a  hiauired  and 
4Mrtj'fiTe.  The  Noes  mv  a  Inttdrwl  wd 
iistj  time.* 

•  Other  ptt4i«»eiitarf  proeeediags  of  this  ees* 
eloa  deserve  mentlou.  WbDe  tke  ComuMme  tuete 
Iraeily  engaged  is  the  gf«al  work  of  reeteclBg 
theHoatioee,  as  iaeideat  took  place  whieh  ■eemed, 
idnrtDg  a  short  tiom,  likdy  to  be  fktai  te  the  ia- 
Itat  liberty  of  the  press,  but  whieh  .eTentueily 
proved  the  ueaae  of  ooninniDg  that  libertgr. 
Aanong  the  eMHiy  newepapers  whioh  hmd  been 
aetafaiisbed  ence  the  expiration  of  the  eensor- 
ebip,  WHS  one  ealledfhe  Flying  Poet  The  editer, 
Mia  Balisbory,  was  tbe  tool  of  a  band  of  etoek- 
Jobbers  in  the  City,  whose  interest  it  happeoed 
te  be  to  ery^own  tbe  pobUo  seooritiee.  flt  one 
littf  pfiblisbed  a  false  and  malioioaB  pai^prafdi, 
OTideatly  tntended  to  tbrow  sa^eieii  on  the 
-  ifizobeqiier  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the  Bxehe- 
^neeBRladepeaded,  at  that  moment,  tbepettlkial 
greatness  and  tkeeotnaMreial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  fiaaie. 
Sk9  Speaker  tesned  bis  woriant  agaiiiBt  Balis- 
bnry.  It  was  reeoired  withoat  a  division  that  a 
bm  sboald  be  bronght  in  te  prohibit  the  pub* 
IMing  of  news  witfaoa*  a  license.  Fertj  eight 
honm  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  rsad. 
Bat  the  meaibere  had  now  bad  t&me  to  eeol. 
There  was  seanMly  one  of 'them  whose  reoideBee 
In  the  eonntry  had  not,  dming  the  preceding 
aommer,  been  made  more  agsieable  by  the  Lob*> 
^n  jooraals.  Meagre  as  those  jonmals  suky 
seem  to  a  pereon  who  has  the  Times  daily  en 
kis  breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that  generalioa 
a  Mw  and  abundant  sonrce  of  pleasure.  No 
Derenshire  or  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Whig  or 
Vory,  oould  bear  the  thoaglit  of  being  again  de- 
psndent,  doriag  seren  months  of  eysry  year,  for 
att  Information  about  what  wAs  doing  in  the 
world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the 
sheetif ,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected 
twice  a  week  at  every  comatfy  seat  hi  the  king- 
dom, would  eontidn  nothing  bat  what  iiaaitMl 
the  Seeretary  of  &tate  to  make  pabKe }  they 
would  be,  in  ihet,  so  many  London  Qaaetlesi 
and  the  most  assidaone  reader  ef  the  London 
Qaeette  night  be  utterly  ignonmt  ef  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time,  A.  few  'voiees, 
however,  were  raised  in  fhvour  of  a  oenaorsliip. 
**Th6ee  papers,"  it  was  said,  *^«  frequently  oon- 
tahi  raisehievoas  matter."  '^Then  why  are 
tliey  not  prosecuted  ?**  was  the  answer.  ^  Has 
the  Attorney-General  iUedaninlbrmatiooagaanet 
any  one  of  them  ?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask 
tts  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute,  when  the 
old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has 
never  been  tried?"  On  the  question  whetiier 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes 
were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  handred.f  - 

Anotiier  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  te  be 
notlcod  ae  an  fnstavoe  of  the 'slow,  bat  steady 

*  CommeniP  Jonroslt,  Jan.  96,  fCBO-7;  TemonK  to 
Bfatewabory  and  Van  ClaTankirke  to  tbo  dtate*  Qmwal  of 
th^  samo  daU.  It  is  carious  that  the  King  and  tbe  Lords 
should  have  made  so  Htrenaons  a  flgbt  against  the  Cbm- 
BK>ns  in  defeooa  of  one  of  the  five  points  of  the  People's 
Obartor. 

t  Ootnmon^  Jooraalf,  April  1,  3,  1007:  Nardssuii  Lut- 
hrolPs  Diarj ;  I/Hermitage,  April  '2  (12),  C  (16)l  L'Uermf 
tNB»  MUW»  "he  plapMt  des  membrM^  lonqn'lls  soat  k  la 


•ptoflMs  of  cMloatlcn. '  !lbt  aMdeqf^in»Di««i- 
tiea  enjoyed  by  aone  diatriots  of  the  capital,  ^t 
which  the  lasgeet  and  tbe  most  infamous  wu 
Whilefiriarsh  had  produced  abuses  wliioh  ooukl 
no  longer  be  endured*  The  Templars  on  one 
side  of  Aieatia,  and  the  oitizens  on  the  other, 
had  long  been  ealUag  on  the  government  aod 
•the  legiaLature  to  pat  down, so  monstrous  a  nuir 
sanoe.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
great  aehoel  of  fingiish  jurisprudence,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  £nglish  trade,  . 
stood  this  labyfinQi  of  squalid,  tottering  hoases^ 
close  pacled,  every  one,  from  oellar  to  cockloft, 
wiilh- outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
society*  The  bestpartof  the  popiUatioa  cob- 
ststed  ef  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs. 
Tiie  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off  the  roU,  wit*  ' 
neesee  who  canned  sti»w  in  their  shoes  as  a 
sign  to  infoxm  the  publis  where  a  false  oath 
■sight  be  preonrsd  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forger  of  bMih  aetes^  and  tawdry  womea*  blooms 
iac;  with  pmat  and  brsodyi  who,  in  their  anger,  - 
made  ivse  use  ef  their  nails  and  thmir  scissors, 
yet  whoee  eager  waa  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
their  hiadness.  With  these  wretohes  the  narrow 
alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  Tlie  rattling 
of  dice,  the  call  Cpr  more  punch  and  more  wine, 
and.  the  noise  oi  blafq^hemy  and  ribald  Aong 
nerer  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The 
benchers  of  the  inner  Temple  could  bear  the 
scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They 
ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be 
bciolfied  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great 
feaMo,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  ^em, 
polled  down  the  wall,  .knocked  down  the  Sheriff 
who  came  to  4ceep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his 
gold  chsiA,  whic^,  no  doubt,  waa  soon  in  tbe 
melting  pet.  Tiie  riot  was  not  suppressed  tlU 
a  cempaoy  of  the  Foot  Quards  Arrived.  This 
otttrnge  eaeited  general  indignation.  The  Ci^ 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Sheriff^ 
cried  loudly  for  justice^  Yet»  so  difficult  wsih  it 
to  execute  any  process  in  the  dons  of  Whitefriard, 
that  near  two  years  eUpsed  before  a  single  ring- 
ieader  was  apprehended.} 

ThefiaToy  was  another  plsoe  of  the  same  kind, 
smallerindeed,  and  less  rem>wned»  bat  inhabited 
h(f  a  net  less  lawless  popnlation.  An  unforta- 
nate  tailor,  who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  deauuDdin^  payment  of  a  debt^  was 
set  open  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians 
and  conrtessnsi  He  offered  to  give  a  full  disp 
charge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble^ 
but  in  Tain.  He  had  riolated  thcur  franchises ; 
and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was 
knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feathered.  A 
rope  was  tied  reaad  his  waist.  He  was  dragged 
naked  up  and  down  the  streets  amidst  yelU  of 
*'A  bailiff  1  A  balHffl"  FinaUy  he  was  com* 
polled  to  kneel  down  and  te  ourse  his  father  and 
mother.  Having  performed  this  ceremony  he 
was  permittsd^— and  the  permisaioii  was  blamed 
by  many  of  the  SaYoyarda-«te  limp  home  with^ 


^smpegite,  Mant  Mni  •Urn  Gertie  laftMnai  par  plea  il*«a 
eodroit  deetqui  se  passe,  et  s'iiBaglBiuit  que  la^4}acette 
qui  se  fait  sous  la  direction  d'un  des  d6er4taires  dfKtat,  ne 
oontiendrolt  pas  antant  de  cfaom«  que  Hit  eelle-ey,  wmat^ 
pas  f&ches  q««  (faatsas  les  iMtruftieni."  The  number* 
on  (be  divbdon  I  take  ftom  L*Hermitage.  They  are  not 
to  be  ftrand  in  the  JoornaU.  Bu^  tbe  Joamaia  were  twt 
then  w  accuratefy  k«:pt  as  at  present.  : 

X  UMahlSa  tattKall^C^Siy,  Jaae  )flll»JUy  IttS. 
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•at  ftvagttfMA  fcltt.*    Tke  Bog  W  AHi^  *e 

pMses  of  th«  Qr»iiipi«B8,  w«re  Dot  laore  ooMife 
ibfta  thin  small  knot  of  Ubas,  mnwiiMted  by  the 
niMisioas  of  the  greatetl  nobles  of  a  Aomrifkiaig 
And  enlighteikod  kingdofS. 
.  At  length,  in  16^7,  s  btU  te  aboUdiiiig  tb« 
frMobiees  of  these  plsees  psssed  both  Houses, 
wad  reosWed  th«  rojal  ssseiit.  The  AlsstiMis 
and  Sa? ojsrds  were  furiovs.  Aaootiziovs  iet- 
>ters»  ooataining  menaces  of  aBssBidastiea,  were 
reoeWed  by  membevs  of  PsriiasBait  who  had 
loade  themselves  ooaspioaeiis  by  the  leal  with 
which  they  had  sspported  the  biU^  but  such 
threats  only  strengthened  the  general  eoATietien 
that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of 
knates  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grase  was 
allowed;  and  it  was  made  known  t^t,  when 
that  time  had  expired,  the  Tenain  who  had  been 
the  curse  of  London  woold  be  unearthed  and 
hniked  without  meroy*  There  was  a  tnmnlta- 
ous  flight  to  Ireland^  to  FraMe,  to  the  Colonies, 
to  vaults  and  gerrets  in  less  aotorions  parts  of 
the  espital ;  and  wheat  <>&  the  presecibed  day, 
the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  to  stms  the 
boundary,  they  found  those  streets  where  a  fiw 
weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "A  writ!"  would  have 
drawn  together  a  tiiaueand  nging  buUtes  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  oloistsr  of  a  aathedBuif 
On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  eleeed  the 
•ession  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  retui«sd 
warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the  Houeee  for 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  resened  the 
nation  firom  oraimetuial  and  ftnaneial  diffieuHies 
unprecedented  in  enr  history.  Before  he  set 
out  for  the  Continent  he  eoniursd  some  new 
honours^  and  nmde  some  new  ministerial  ar^ 
rangements.  Every  member  of  the  Whig  junto 
was  distinguished  hf  some  conspicuous  mark  of 
royal  fhvour.  0omera  delivered  up  the  seal,  of 
mhich  he  was  Keeper:  he  received  it  back  again 
jvith  the  higher  tiUe  of  OhanceUor,  and  was 
immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent, 
by  whiA  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of 
IKvesbatt.t  Russell  becsme  Sari  of  Orfbrd  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  JingUi^  title  had  ever 
before  been  taken  tnm  a  plaee  of  battle  lyiug' 

i  within  a,foteign  territory.  But  the  preeedent 
then  set  hae  been  i*peatedly  followed;  and  the 
namee  of  Saint  Viuoent,  Trafslgar,  (kmptf^ 
down,  and  Bouro  are  now. borne  by  the  wmtisi 
«f«  ef  great  oemmaadeni,  Russell  seems  to 
iiave  accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  Ihahien, 
•et  only  without  gratiitude,  but  grumblingty, 
jmd  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
What  was  a  coronet  to  himt  He  had  no  child 
^  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he 
ghould  have  prised  was  the  getter;  and  the 
garter  had  been  given  to  Portland.  Of  oenne, 
•uch  thhigs  were  for  the  0«tob :  and  it  was 
strange  presuBiptien  in  an  9ik0li<l>iMn,  though 
he  might  have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved 
the  State,  to  expect  that  his  pretenrious  would 
4>eeenaidered  ail  aU  the  IKynheeia  nbaut  the 

..^IMlsee-had  fwen  ssrved.| 

>«9harton,  still  letaUung  his  placa  of  Gomp- 
4rull«r'4tf  the  Household,  obtained  the  luemtive 


t  ■^■fiM.  Apffl  n,  IMS;  ! 

i  LoadMTOMMtie,  AMtt  9MB.  1607. 

i  LoodM  QwwtUf  April  »,  ISW;  L'HwflBlti«t^  A|Nril 

ta  (Hftj  s). 

1  LoadoB  Qmamtt  M^  ^  ^  M«l 


Oodolphin  had 


effna  ^/akkti  Jhrntms  mi'H|pfv%  viBmref  fhuM; 
and  his  brother,  Godwin  Whartns,  ^ 
licrd  of  the  AdauraH^.J! 

Though  the  resignatssa  of 
been  aeespled  in  OMober,  no  new  < 
of  Tressury  was  issued  till  sfter  th 
Jien.  Who  should  boKintOommlaslenerwMs 
qnestiou  los«  and  fiereely  disputed,  for  Mob. 
tague's  fsulto  had  made  him  many  i 
his  merito  nmay  mere.  Dull  f 
at  him  as  a  wit  and  post,  who,  midoubl,  shewed 
quick  porta  in  debate,  butwfao  had  alrosdy  bem 
rsised  far  higher  than  his  ssrrioes  merited  or 
then  his  brain  wocdd  bear.  It  would  be  sbsord 
ta  plsee  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  beesaie 
he  osuM  talk  fiuently  and  dovuciy,  in  an  oflMc 
on  which  the  well  being  of  the  kmgdom  de> 
ponded.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was,  of  sU 
the  Lerda^of  the  Treasury,  the  flttaet  to  beat 
the  head  of  the  BounL  Hewasanelderiymsn, 
gravn,  enperisnced,  exaot»  labertous;  and  ht 
bad  never  made  a  verss  In  his  Ulb.  The  Kisg 
hesataSed  during  a  eonsidesahle  time  betvces 
the  two  csadidaies;  but  time  was  aU  in  Mtn- 
lBgue*s  favour;  ler,  fyom  the  first  to  the  ket 
day  of  the  BanSiwi,  his  fsme  was 
tiring.  The  vuioe  ef  the  Uoaae  of  i 
and  of  the  City  hmdly  designated  him  as  pm- 
emiaently  quaUAed  to  be  the  chief  sriusterof 
At  length  Sir  Stephen  Foe  wtthdrsv 
competition,  though  no*  with  a  vny 
B.    Hew 


good  gmoe.    He  wicked  it  to  bo  neriind  is  the 
London  Gaiatto  that  the  piaee  of  Fivat  Loid  had 
been  offBrtd  to  him,  and  declined  by  faisL    Seek 
a  notideatien  would  have  been  an  airent  tt 
Montague;  and  Monti^aa,  inshnd  with  pra- 
perity  and  gioiy,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  p^  sp 
with  ainmta.    The  dispute  wua  compro«imd 
Montague  became  Fint  Lerd  of  the  Trmssiy; 
and  the  vaeaat  seat  at  the  Besrd  was  flled  I7 
Sir  Thomas  Uttleton,  one  of  tbe  ablest  ssd 
mamtent  Whigs  in  tha  Hanso  of  Con- 
But,  tnm  tandstness  to  Fax,  thsMpm- 
were  mit  snnnunsKJ  in  the  Osaettaf 
Denet  raBigned  tha  office  ef  ChamberUs, 
in  iU  humanr,  and  retired  loaded  vitb 
of  royel  fitvour.    Ho  waa  ouceeeded  iiy 
Snndertand,  who  was  aleo  appeintad  one  ef  tta 
Leeds  Jimtioss,  net  without  smoh  mvmnrisg 
from  varioue  quaitars.**    To  tbe  Teciei  Sea* 
deitaad  was  an  diiieet  of  unmixad  dstmnrim. 
Some  of  the  Whig  lenderahad  baen  uaeUe  to 
resist  his  inswiuating  address ;  aadothenvsrt 
grateful  fbr  tha  services  whioh  he  bed  Isti^ 
rendered  to  the  party.    But  tbe  leaden  essld 
not  rsatrsin  tMr  foUowars.    Plain  smb,  irtra 
wera  scalona  for  eiril  Uberty  and  ftr  the  Pn- 
teetant  raligtan,  who  ware  beyond  theiungaef 
Swdevlend'e  irforistible  fhesinetion,  wd  who 
kmowthat  ha^ad  sate  in  the  High  Cosmumiis, 
eonounred  in  tha  Boclsration  of  Indslgmot, 
borne  witness  aguast  tha  Sevsn  Bishopi,sBd 
received  the  hoet  'from  a  Popish  prisst.  coski 
net,  without  Iwllguation  and  ahMtOr  ste  bin 
standing,  with  the  etoff  in  hie  hand,clom  totbo 
throne.    StiH  move  monstrous  wns  it  tkst  ssch 


f  Wh«t  tbe  opinkia  of  the  public  w«#  we  l«ern  front 
letter  written  by  L^Bermltan  ImniediAtelj  titn  Oodol- 
pMn'e  MMMtloB,  Nov.  3  {\l\  ISM.  «•  Le  paUfe  toeni 
plos  la  veue  ew  le  Sieiir  HootafD,  411!  a  U  aemedeiteiii 
4e  la  Txdeoreria  ime  eur  aucoa  aauv.**  Xb»  itnof* 
rfBenoe  of  tbe  London  Oasette  U  «z|4aln«d  hs  a  Mar  ef 
VanMilo8bn(»ebiuy«4afeeS  Hay  I,  ISM; 

«*  Lo^ea  aaaatu^  AftU  tt  (:•  )« lew. 


HiaTOXT  OF  BUOLAKK 


tiiw  of  tin  goy«rain«it  during  lh«  abaeuee  of 
th«  Sovertign.  WilHan  did  soi  QiMknttend 
iheM  fe«)in^.  fimderiand  wm  able:  he  wm 
VMfnit  h«  «»a  n&piiiieii^ed  iodevd:  b«t  80 
V«i«  all  Un  BngUfth  politieiaiM  of  Ab  geDCV»- 
tiDB  nhiah  bad  kftriMd,  midar  tbe  Mlleii  tynci- 
Bj  of  the  SmbIs,  to  diaMieve  hi  virtne,  and 
vhieh  had,  duriag  the  wild  juhilea  of  tha  Raato- 
Tatiaa,  bean  attariy  diBsoKvad  In  vioa.  He  was 
a  fbtr  epaainen  of  his  alaiA,  a  HMla  worse,  per- 
haps, than  Xiseda  or  Oodolpliiii,  and  about  as 
bad  as  Enasea  or  MarHKwongh.  Why  ha  was 
lo  be  hnntad  from  tha  hard  the  King  eaald  aot 
iBttgina. 

Motwitfastaiiding  tha  disaontent  whioh  was 
aansad  bj  Sandeiland's  alemtlon^  Eni^aad  waa, 
diving  ibis  snmaiar,  perfaetiy  quiet  and  in  as- 
MUeat  tasipar  All  bat  the  Ibnatloal  Jaoobites 
vara  elated  by  the  rapid  oraiflvaloftrade  and  by 
tiia  near  prespeat  of  paaeob  Nor  ware  Ireland 
and  Saoiland  less  traaqaiL 

In  Ireland  nathiBg  deaaEriag  to  be  ssiaately 
lahtted  had  tahen  pUeeameeShfaiey  had  oeaaed 
to  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  She  goremment  had 
Mfferad  the  oolotdsts  to  doaihieer  uneheeked 
•▼er  the  native  popuhitlon;  and  the  colonists 
had  in  retuni  been  profirandly  obsequious  to 
tha  govemmeBt.  The  proceedings  of  the  local 
Isgi&tnre  which  aate  at  Dablhi  had  been  in  no 
respect  mere  importaat  or  more  intsreafog  than 
the  prooeadings  of  the  AasemUy  of  Barbadoes. 
Perhaps  the  most  asomentens  eYcat  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  Iralaad  ai  this  tima  was 
a  dispute  between  the  two  fioosea  which  was 
aansed  by  a  bolUaioa  between  the  coach  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor. 
There  were,  iad^d,  ihctiona,  but  Hsctions  which 
tpcang  merely  finoin  penonal  pretennons  dnd 
animositiee*  The  names  of  Whig  aad  Tory  had 
been  canied  across  Saint  Qeevge's  Channel,  but 
had  in  the  passage  loat  all  thair  meaning.  A 
laan  who  waa  called  a  Tary  at  Ihiblin  would 
hare  passed  at  Wesiminatar  Ibr  as  stauadi  a 
Whig  aa  Wharton.  The  highest  ChurehnMn  in 
Ireland  abhorred  and  drea&d  Popeiry  ao  much 
that  thay  wera  disposed  to  consider  every  Pro- 
ietftaat  as  a  brother.  They  remaaibersd  the 
tyraa^y  of  James,  tha  robboies,  the  burnings, 
the  aenAacatisna,  the  braas  money,  tha  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  reseotment  They  honour- 
ad  William  as  their  dalirerer  and  preserrer. 
Nay,  they  caold  not  hdp  feeling  a  certain  ra- 
ipBOt  aren  for  tha  Bwrniory  of  Cromwell:  for, 
whatever  dae  he  might  have  been,  he  had  been 
the  champion  and  the  avenged  of  tiieir  race. 
Between  the  divMons  of  Enghmd,  therefore, 
aad  tha  divisions  of  Irdaad,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common.  In  England  there  were 
two  part^M,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  con- 
tea£ng  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were 
tero  castes,  of  dUfersBt  races  aad  lailgioaa,  one 
trampMag  on  tha  other. 

Scotland  too  was  quiet  The  harBSat  of  the 
last  year  had  indeed  been  scanty;  aad  there 
w»s  eonsequeatly  much  suffering.  fi«t  the 
Bpirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  1^  wild  hopes, 
destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment  A 
BuignifieeBt  daydream  of  wealth  and  empire  so 
Bompletely  occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they 
hardly  felt  the  present  distress.     How  that 
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Crii^tad,  «Bd  by  how  terrfbta  an  awi^ 
ening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  hereafter.. 

In  tha  aotomn  of  1096  the  estates  of  Scot- 
tend  mat  at  Edinburgh.  The  attendance  waa 
thin;  and  the  session  lasted  only  Uto  weeks.  A 
eupidy  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted.  Two  Acta 
for  the  securing  of  dra  government  were  passed. 
One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  pub- 
Uo  tr«st  to  sign  an  Association  ^milar  to  tha 
Association  whioh  had  been  so  generally  sub- 
scribed in  the  south  of  the  iriand.  The  other 
Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  tiie 


Bat  by  far  tha  most  important  event  of  thia 
short  session  waa  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the 
settling  of  Schools.  8y  this  memorable  law  it 
was,  in  tha  Scotch  phrase,^  statuted  and  ordain- 
ed that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  p^vid• 
a  commodious  eohoolhouse  and  should  pay  a 
modarate  stipend  to  a  sbhoohnaster.  The  elieet 
could  not  be  immediately  felt  But,  before  ona 
generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were 
superior  in  intelUgenoe  to  the  common  people  of 
aay  other  cquntry  in  Europe.  To  whatevBr 
land  the  Scotchman  might  wuider,  to  whhtever 
calling  he  might  betake  himself,  ia  America  or 
m  India,  in  4rade  or  in  war,  the  advantage 
which  he  derived  ftt>m  his  early  training  raiwd 
him  above-  hia  c<(mpetitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  war^oaee  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became 
foremaB.  If  he  ealisted  in  the  army,  he  soob 
bacatae  a  sergeant  ScotlaBd,  meanwhile,  la 
^ite  of  the  barrsBnasa  of  her  soil  and  the  se* 
verity  of  her  olimato,  made  such  progress  ha 
i^Sricttltnre,  in  oianufactures,  in  commerce,  la 
letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisa- 
tion, as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled, 
and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  secA 
surpassed. 

This  wondeifbl  ehaage  Is  te  be  attributed, 
Bct  indeed  solely,  but  prinolpaUy,  to  the  na- 
tional system  of  edBcatlon.  But  te  the  men'  by 
whom  that  system  was  esteblisbed  poeteri^ 
owes  Bo  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  InstrBi* 
mento  of  enlightening  the  understendings  and 
htunaaflsing  ^e  hearte  of  millions.  But  their 
own  understaactings  were  as  dark  and  their  own 
hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of 
the  InqnisltioB  at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  nionlb 
in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools  waa 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on 
with  rigour  two  persecBtiona  worthy  of  the  tenth 
century,  a  persecution  of  witehes  and  a  perse- 
evtion  of  inHdels.  A  crowd  of  wret^es,  guilty 
OBiy  of  being  old.and  miserable,  were  accused 
of  traficking  with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Cooaell 
waa  not  ashamed  to  isaue  a  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  twenty-twe  of  these  poor  creatures.* 
The  shops  of  the  booksellera  of  Edinburgh  weie 
strictly  searehed  for  heretical  works.  Impious 
books,  ameng  whieh  the  sages  of  the  Presby  teiy 
ranked  Thomas  Burnet's  ^red  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  were  strictly  suppressed,  f  But  the  de- 
atmation  at  mere  paper  and  aheepekia  would 
not  satisfy  the  bigoto.  Their  hatred  required 
victims  who  could  feel,  aad  was  not  appeaa^ 
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Wthey  had  |>«rp«trated  m  eHnM  emk  m  km 
nerer  since  poUuted  the  island. 

A  scudent  of  eighteen,  nftnied  TImibm  Aik^n- 
kftad.  whose'  habits  .were  studious  and  whoM 
Vorals  were  irrcproAobable,  had,  in  the  coturec 
Of  his  rendinfr,  met  with  some  of  the  onUmiy 
arguments  ajrainst  the  Bible.     He  fancied  thai 
be  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had 
been  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  ao^, 
with  tlie  conceit  from  i^ich  half  educated  \a^' 
of  quick  ports  arc  seldom  free,  proclaimed  hts 
discoveries  to  four  or  Atc  of  his  compaBiaBS* 
Trinity  in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  eon* 
tradictiou   as  a  square  circle.    Btra  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  Apocalypse  was 
•&   allegorical  book  about   the   philotfopher's 
■tone.      Moses  had  learned  magic  in  Egypt 
Christianity  was  a  dehision  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.     For  this  wild  talk,  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have 
been  ashamed  long   before   he  was  five  and 
twenty,  he  was  proaecnted  by  tha  Lord  AdTO* 
•ate.      The    Lord  Adrocate  was   that  Janes 
Btewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  «ad  sa 
aften  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difficult  to  kaep  an 
ftocount  of  his  apostasies     He  was  now  a  Whig 
fbr  the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth  time.    Aikea- 
haad  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  punished  with  imprisontaient  till  ha 
diould  retract  his  errors  and  do  penance  befofa 
4ie  congregation  of  his  parish  ;  and  evary  nan 
af  sense  and  humanity  would  have  thavght  this 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  for> 
ward  boy.     But 'Stewart,  as  crael  as  ha  was 
iMee,  calied  for  blood.     There  was  among  the 
SaotUsh  statutes  one  which  made  it  a  «a|^tal 
arime  to  revile  or  curse  the  Supreme  Baing  or 
my  person  of  the  Trinity.    Nothing  tha;t  Aikaa^ 
head  had  said  could,  witbont  the  most  vMent 
•traiaing,  be  brought  within  tha  scope  of  tUa 
itatute.     But  the  Lord  Adracata  exerted  all  his 
subtlety.     The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no 
oonnsel.    He  was  altogether  unable  to  do  j^tloe 
to  his  own  cause.     He  was  coavioted^  and  stn- 
Moed  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the  foot  of 
Ihe  gaHows.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears 
Iribgrn-ed   his  errors  and  begged  pttaoasly  Ibr 
mercy.    Borne  of  those  who  saw  him  fai  his 
dungeon  believed  that  his  recantation  was  ai»< 
•are ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  b»  means  improbabia 
ttiat  in  him,  as  in  many  other  preteaderato  phi- 
losophy who  imagine  that  they  have  comptetaly 
amancipated   themselves  from  the  religion  of 
their  childhood,  the  near  prospect  of  death  nay 
have  produced  an  entire  change  of  aentlnant 
He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life 
•ould  not  be  spared,  ha  might  be  allowed  a 
short  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Cfcod 
Whonyhe  had  offi»nded.     Some  of  the  Couaoii" 
tors  were  for  granting  this  jimall  iadulgenoa. 
Others  thought  that  it  ought  fiot  to  be  granted 
ttnless  tlie  ministers  of  Bdinburgh  woald  intar- 
dede.     The  two  parties  were  evenly  bahnaad} 
tnd  the  question  was  decided  against  tba  pri* 
loner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chanealtor. 
The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  faaa  basn  aftan 
Mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and 
never  mentioned  with  honoux.     He  was  that  Sir 
IPatrick  Hume  whose  diaputatioua  and  faotioiu 
temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of 
Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance 
•a  the  govemmant  of  WUUam.    In  the  Club 
-*hioh  had  braaaAtha  Kin§  anddopUAeared  ovar 
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republieaa.  But  a  title  and  «  piaoa  had  pra- 
dtiead  awond^id  aonvswioa.  Sir  Patrick  waa 
DOW  Lard  Polw«nh«  he  had  tiie  oawtody  of  tha 
Oreat  Seat  af  Ssotkod:  ha  praldad  Is  tba 
Privy  Council;  and  thos  h%  had  it  in  his  paw 
ta  do  the  worst  aathn4>f  Ua  bad  Ufa. 

It  ramained  to  be  acaa  haw  tha  aleiigy  of  fid- 
iiriMfgh  would  ast.  Xfaatdifvisms  akottid  ba  <laaf 
ta  aha  entsaatiea  cit  a  panttent  wIm  aofca.  not  far 
pardon,  but  for  a  littla  mora  tine  to  raeeava 
their  instmctioaa  aad  ta  piay  to  HeavcA  far  tha 
maroy  which  oanaai  be  astaaded  to  bin  an 
eavth*  aeana  almost  iaeredible.  Yat  ao  k  was. 
The  ministers  demanded,  not  only  tha  poor  bagr'a 
death,  bo^  hia  speedy  death,  thavgh  it  aboold 
be  his  etstnai  death.  £yen  from  their  pu^ta 
they  cried  oat  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  proba* 
ble  that  telt  real  reason  for  rafaaiqg  bin  a 
reaphe  ef  a  faw  daya  waa  their  appraheBsien 
that  the  draanataneea  of  his  ease  night  be  re* 
ported  at  Kensington,  and  tint  the  Kin|[^  who^ 
whUa  reeitiagthaCoDointiaa  Oath,  had  daelared 
finom  tbathsena  thai  ha  would  not  ba  a  pease* 
cutor,  BBgfat  aend  down  pesitive  orders  that  tba 
seatenoe  aheokl  not  ba  exaoated.  Aikeohead 
waa  hanged  between  Ediabargh  aad  Laith.  Ue 
profsssed  deep  rapentanea,  and  auSered  with  tha 
Bible  ia  his  hand.  The  people  of  £dinbiirgfa« 
though  assuredly  not  dispoasd  to  think  lightly 
of  hia  offsaea,  ware  moved  to  eonpasaian  by  hia 
yoath,  by  his  panitenoey  and  by  the  erael  haata 
with  whioh  be  waa  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It 
seems  that  there  waa  aone  appreheaaioB  ef  a 
rsaeue:  ftir  a^atroiig  body  cf  fueilears  waa  noder 
anns  to  support  the  otriL  power*  The  preachers 
whe  were'  the  boy*a  morderera  crowded  round 
bin  at  thegaHows,  and«  while  he  waa  atraggliag 
in  the  last  agony,  tnsuked  Ueaivea  with  prayers 
mate  blasphemoas-  thoa  aay thing  that  he  had 
ever  uttered.  Wodrowhaatoldnoblaekeratoxy 
of  Dundee.*  9 

On  the  whole,  the  Brifcieh  islands  had  not» 
duriwg  ten  yenra,  bean  ae  free  from  iat^nal 
troubles  aa  when  William,  at  the  dose  of  April 
I6d7,  aet  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the 
Netherlands  waa  a  little,  and  but  n  little,  ieas 
langaid  than  in  the  pracedingoraar.  The  Frenoh 
generala  opened  the  eanpaign  by  takhi^  the 
small  town  of  Aeth.  They  then  neditated  n 
fhr  mere  important  een^uent^  They  made  a 
sodden  push  f^r  Branaals,  and  would  probably 
have  sueeeedod  in  their  design  bnt  for  the  ee- 
ttvity  of  William,  fie  waa  enaamped  01^  gronnd 
whioh  lies  within  sight  of  the  Lien  of  Wnlcrloo» 
when  he  reoeived^  lata  in  the  evenings  intelU* 
gence  that  the  oapitia  of  the  KetlMU>landa  wa« 
in  danger.  Heinatently  put  his  fos«es  in  mo* 
tion,  narehed  all  night,  and*  h«riag  traversed 
the  field  deatined  to  aoi|aire,  a  hundred  and 
•igbteen  years  later,  a  teirtble  renown,  and 
threaded  the  long  daftles  of  the  Forcnt  of  Seig* 
nies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  naming  on  the  spot 
from  whlek^firuaaals  had  been  bonbarded  two 
yeara  bafbre,  and  would,  if  ha  had  bean  only 
three  hours  later,  hare  bean  baashavded  agaia* 
Here  he  snmunded  huaaelf  with  entrenchnenta 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This 
was  the  most  important  militaiy  event  which, 
during  that  sunmer,  took  plaoe  in  the  Low 
Countries.    In  both  eaaupa  there  was  an  wi^ 
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ii«wi«  had,  early  in  tb«  spring,  for  the  Aivt 
Une  during  his  long  rmgn,  n^poa^atuewuHy  offsMd 
eif ttlt«l>h»  and  bonoorable  •ondaiions  to  iiia  fees. 
Ii«  had  declared  himself  willing  te  reUnqni^ 
the  oonqaests  wlneh  he  had  made  in  the  conisa 
ef  the  war,  t»  eed»  Loirahie  to  its  cm  I>nke« 
to  gite  back  Lnxemburg  to  Spain,  to  gi^e  baek 
Strasbnrg  t»  tbm  £mpiire  and  te  aolmowledge 
the  eztsting  government  of  Bngland.*'  Thoee 
lAo  remembered  the  great  woes  whioh  his 
MlhVees  and  meroMess  ambitloD  had  brought 
en  Barope  might  weU  snspeot  this  unwonted 
moderation  wae  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentimeats 
•f  justice  or  hnmanitj.  But,  whattever  might 
he  hie  motiTe  for  proposing  sueh  tsrms,  it  was 
plainly  tiie  interest  and  the  daty  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  aooept  them.  For  there  was  little 
liSpe' indeed  of  wringing  from  him  by  war  con- 
eeesions  laa^r  than  those  wliioh  he  now  ten- 
dered as  the  inrice  of  peaoe.  The  most  san- 
guine of  his  enemies  eovld  hardly  expect  a  long 
aeries  of'  campaigns  as  sUBoeesf nl  as  the  cam- 
paign ef  1695.  Yet  in  a  long  aeriee  af  cam^ 
paigne,  as  successful  as  that  of  16d6,  the  aUiea 
would  hanBy  be  aUa  to  retake  all  that  he  now 
profeesed  iAmself  ready  to  restore.  William^ 
who  took«  as  usual,  a  dear  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gare  lus  voica 
ai  decidedly  for  concluding  peaee  as  be  had  in 
ftrmer  years  giTsn  it  fbr  rigorously  prosecuting 
the  war;  and  l^e  was  backed  by  the  public 
Opinioa  both  of'  Eogiand  and  of  HoUand.  But, 
iMappily,  jast  at  the  time  when  the  two 
powers  which  alone,  aaaoag  the  members  of  the 
•oaHtion,  had  manlblly  dene  their  duty  in  the 
leng  struggle,  .were  beginning  to  r^oioe  in  the 
near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  these  gOTcm- 
ments  which  had  nerer  ftimished  their  full  con- 
tingcBts,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time, 
Which  had  been  constantly  sending  excuses  in 
Mtnrn  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  dificulties 
Sfucii  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of 
Burope  etemaL 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  wrote  to  Ueinsius,  contributed  no* 
thing  to  the  common  cause  bat  rodomontades. 
I^e  liad  made  no  rigorous  effort  to  defend  her 
CNrn  territories  against  invasion.  She  would 
have  lost  Flanders  aad  Brabant  but  for  Um 
Baglish  aad  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have 
lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  oonclading,  in  spite  of  the  remon* 
itrances  of  the  BngUsh  and  Dutch  governments, 
an  ignominons  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had 
not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She 
had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  iU  pakl  and  ill 
diaciplined,  ragged  and  famished.  Yet  repeat- 
edly, within  the  last  two  years,  sha  had  treated 
bath  WHliaa  and  the  States  Qeneral  with  an 
hapertinence  which  allowed  that  she  waa  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  She 
BOW  became  pnnotiIious»  demanded  from  Lewis 
concessions  which  the  events  of  .the  war  gave 
her  Be  right  to  expect^  and  seemed  to  thii^i  it 


*  S««  the  Protocol  of  February  10, 1697  in  the  Actes  et 
IMmoires  des  N^cmdfttions  de  la  Pftfx  de  Rymrlek,  1707. 

t  WilHam  to  Heinalua,  D«i.  11  ('21),  IMS.  Ther«  an 
ftmUafr  axpreariona  in  othar  lattara  written  by  the  King 
■bout  the  same  tfane. 

X  See  the  iMipera  drami  np  at  Vteunm,  and  dated  S«|>t. 
U^  lesfl^  sbA  Mardt  14»  lesr.    ISaaalMthapiotaoeldiairB 


httiA  thaicaias,  whom  &a  wsu^ematantly  traahi 
ing  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  her  during  eight 
years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed 
merely  to  arrogance  and^foUy.  But  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  £mperor  to  consent  even  to  tha 
fairest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the  effect  of 
selflsh  ambition.  The  CathoUo  King  was  child- 
less: he  was  sickly:  his  life  was  not  wortb 
three  years'  purchase ;  and  when  he  died,  his 
dominions  would  be  left  to  be  straggled  for  by 
a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of 
Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims 
to  th^  immenM  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  the 
important  day,  come  when  it  might,  should  Hod 
a  great  European  coalition  in  arms  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  £mperox. 
therefore  wss  that  the  war  should  continue  to 
b6  earned  on*  as  it  had  hitherto  been  oarriej 
on^  at  a  light  charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge 
to  jfingland  and  Holland,  not  till  just  cooditious 
of  peaee  could  be  obtained^  but  simply  till  the 
King  of  Spain  should  die.  '*  The  ministers  of 
the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Heinsius* 
*  bought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  cooduci  It  is 
intolerable  that  a  government  which  is  doing 
every  thing  in  ite  power  to  make  the  negotia* 
tions  fail,  should  contribute  nothing  to  tbe  comT 
men  defence."!  . 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  work  of  pacification  should  have  made  little 
progress.  International  law,  like  other  law, 
has  its  chicsneyy,  its  subtle  pleadings,  iU  tech- 
nical forms,  whioh  msor  too  easily  be  so  employe4 
as  to  make  its  substance  inefficient  Those  Uti- 
gests  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation 
to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in 
interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute 
about  the  place  where  the  conferences  should  be 
held.  The  Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
The  French  objected,  and  proposed  the  Hague. 
Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  M 
last  it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Allied  Powers  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and 
that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should  take 
up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft.}  To 
Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  of 
distinguiahed  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung 
from  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe; 
Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient,  and  laborious  diplo- 
matist; and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he  was 
named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much 
better  informed  tlian  either  of  his  colleagues 
touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be 
debated.)  At  the  .Hague  were  the  Karl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  re- 
pre^nted  England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Legation  was  Count  Kauoitz:'  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Franciscp 
Bernardo  de  Quiros :  the  ministers  of  inferior 
rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  || 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a 
village  named  Ryyswicki  and  near  it  then  stood^ 
in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded  by 


up  at  the  Hague,  March  18  (2S),  1697.  Theee  documents 
wtn  be;lband  In  the  Aetes  et  H^moina  deaNSgodatfaosd^ 
la  PaiM  de  Ryawick,  1707. 

i  Charaeten  of  all  the  throe  French  minlatera  are  giYisk 
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itnVsht  oanali^aad  diTld«d  Into  fimnid  woods, 

Kower  beds  and  melon  bods^  a  seat  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange.  The  honse  seemed  to 
have  been  ^uilt  expressly  for  the  aooommoda- 
tiou  of  such  a  Bet  of  diplomatists  as  wen  to 
meet  theie.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  haU 
paint  t.'d  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand 
and  on  tiie  lefv  were  wings  exaoUy  oorre- 
sponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was 
acce:<sibie  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate 
and  its  own  avenue.  One  wi^  was  assigned 
to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  much,  the  haU 
hi  the  centre  to  tlie  mediator.*  Some  prelimi- 
nary questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  adjusted;  and  at  length,  on  the 
ninth  of  Hay,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended 
by  harbingers,  footmen  and  i>ages,  approached 
the  mansion  by  different  roads.  The  Swedish 
Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  ^ide 
alley  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  fiiet 
meeting,  the  fUll  powers  of  the  representatives 
of  the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered 
to  the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty 
eight  hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the 
ceremony  of  exchanging  these  ftill  powers. 
Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in  settting 
how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how 
many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister 
should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick ;  whether 
the  serving  men  should  carry  canes ;  whether 
they  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they  sh^d 
have  pistols  in  their  holsters ;  whoshonld  take 
the  upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whoee 
carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streets. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  woaUL  have 
to  meditate,  not  only  between  the  coalition  and 
the  French,  but  also  between  the  dilferent 
•  members  of  the  coalition.  The  rmperial  Am- 
bassadors claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  Uie  head  of 
the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  would 
not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust 
himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Im- 
perial Ambassadors  refused  to  call  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by 
the  title  of  Excellency:  **If  I  am  not  called 
Excellency,"  said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Ambas- 
sadors insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves 
In  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  plaoc 
assigned  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the 
other  Ministers  of  the  Confederacy  pronoanced 
this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a  whole 
sitting  was  wasted  In  this  childish  dispute.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  allies  who  wers  so 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  kiter- 
courae  with  the  common  enemy.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  Harlay  and  Kaunita  was  to  watch  each 
other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which 
he  served  to  advance  towards  the  other  &ster 
than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  If 
therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had 
inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  he 
went  back  to  the  door,  and  the  stately  minuet 
l^egan  again.    The  miniatam  of  Lewis  drew  np 

*  An  •ngrarinf  Mid  ffrooDd  plan  of  th«  i 
•and  in  tlk  »Mm^mmattm. 
t  WliovTtr  wialMS  to  to  iniif  1 
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statesmen  protested  agamst  this  innevatieii, 
thia  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Romaa 
Empire,  this  enoroaemnent  on  the  rig^  of  in- 
dependent nations,  and  would  not  know  any* 
thmg  about  the  paepet  tiU  it  had  been  traafr^ 
lated  from  good  ^nch  into  bad  Latoi.  In  the 
middle  of  April  it  wae  known  to  every  body  at 
the  Hague  timt  Chailes  the  Seventh,  Kmg  cf 
Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  enoceeded  by 
his  son  :  bat  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  thai 
any  of  the  assemlded  envoys  should  appear  ta 
be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till  lalienivth  had 
made  a  foimai  aanonneement :  it  was  not  leas 
contrary  to  etiquette  that  LQienroth  should 
make  sncfa  an  announcement  iaXL  Mb  equipages 
and  his  household  had  been  put  into  mourn* 
ing ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  his  coaek- 
makeiB  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task. 
At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  eame  ta 
Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  blaok  and  at- 
tended by  servants  in  black  liyeries,  and  there, 
in  full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had  plesaed 
Qod  to  take  to  himself*  the  moat  pniasant  King 
Charies  the  Eleventh.  All  -the  Ambaasadon 
then  condoled  with  1dm  on  the  sad  and  unes- 
peoted  news,  and  went  heme  to  pnt  off  ibeir 
embroideiy  and  to  dress  thesssrtfres  in  the 
garb  of  sorrow.  In  snch  solemn  trifling  week 
after  week  passed  away.  Ro  real  progress  was 
niade.  Lilienroth  had  no  wish  to  aooslersli 
matteis.  While  the  congnas  lasted,  his  positioik 
was  one  of  great  digni^.  He  would  willhigiy 
have  gone  on  mediating  for  ever ;  and  he  co^ 
not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  en  Ids 
right  and  on  his  left  went  on  wrangiing.f 

In  June,  the  he^  of  peaoe  began  to  giov 
fiiint.  Men  remembered  that  the  last  war  hsd 
oontltttted  to  rage,  year  alter  year,  while  a  oos- 
gfsss  was  sitting  at  Nimegumi.  Thb  medialeit 
had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  In  Fe> 
bmary,  1676.  nie  treaty  had  not  been  si^wd 
tin  Febraair,  1679.  Yet  the  negoftettaa  cT 
Nimegnen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  bsA 
too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  oentnry  wottld 
find  great  armies  still  eonfW>Btlng  each  othsr 
¥>n  the  Mouse  and  tiie  Rhme,  industrious  po> 
pulations  stfll  ground  down  by  taxatica,  fts>> 
tile  provinces  stfll  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still 
made  impassable  by  oonaiia,  and  the  pteuipa- 
tentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up 
protocols,  and  wrangling  nloat  the  plaee  whsie 
this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  tiUeby  wbich 
that  minister  should  be  called* 

But  Wintam  was  fteUy  detennined  ts  brivg 
this  mummery  to  a  speedy  close.  He  would 
have  either  peaoe  or  wut.  Etther  wis,  hi  Us 
view,  better  than  this  intennediate  sutswhieli 
united  the  disadvantages  4^  both.  Wbitetfas 
negotiation  was  pending  there  eoald  be  no  dl* 
minution  of  the  burdens  whifDh  pmsssd  sa  Isi 
people;  and  yet  he  ee^M  ekpect  nd  snogetit 
action  fi*om  his  allies,  if  Pkanos  was  seslly 
disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  en  fiur  tetaa, 
that  treaty  should  be  oonduded  hi  spite  of  tl|s 
imbecility  of  the  Cathoyc  JQng  and  inspiW<iC 
the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Emperor.  If  foam 
waa  insincere,  the  sooner  the  truth  was  Jaioil% 
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tlie  sooner  the  force  which  was  acting  at  Rys- 
wick  was  orer,  the  sooner  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland — tor  on  them  every  thing 
depended — were  told  that  the/  most  make  up 
their  minds  to  great  exertions  and  saorifioes, 
the  better. 

.  Pembroke  and  VilUeiSi  though  they  had 
now  the  help  of  a  veteran  diplomatist,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Williamson,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to 
accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
For,  though  France  had  promised  that,  when- 
ever peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recog- 
nise the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised 
him.     His  ministers  had,  therefore,  had  no 
direct    intercourse  with    Harlay, '  Crecy,  and 
Oailleres.    William,  with  the  judgment  and 
deoisioA  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to 
open  a  communication  with  Lewis  through  one 
of  the  French  Marshals  who  commanded  in 
the  Netherlands.  ^  Of  those  Marshals,  Villeroy 
was  the  highest*  in  rank.     But  Villeroy  was 
weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable.    Such  a  nego- 
tiator was  far  more  likely  to  embroil  matters 
than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper;  and 
fortunately  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which 
h«  had  passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall  of  Namur, 
been  under  the  care  of  Portland^  by  whom  he 
had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness.    A  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.     They 
were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentle- 
men, trusty  servants.     William  justly  thought 
that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an 
understanding  than  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  even 
with  ihe  aid  of  Lilienroth.     Portland,  indeed, 
had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  excellent 
diplomatist.     In  Bngland,  the  people  were  pre- 
judiced against  him  as  a  foreigner:  his  earl- 
dom, his  garter,  his  lucrative  places,  his  ra- 
pidly growing  wealth,  excited  envy :  his  dialect 
was  not  understood:   his  manners  were  not 
tko4e  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were,  there- 
fim»  greatly  underrated ;  and  it  was  the  fa- 
shion to  call  him  a  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry 
messages.     But,  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a 
very  difl^rent  impression.    It  is  a  remarkable 
£i,ot  that  this  man,  who,  in  the  drawingrooms 
tatd  coffeehouses  of  London,  was  described  as 
tok  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan  Mogan-— such  was 
the  phrase  of  that  time — ^was  considered  at 
Yoreailles  as  an  eminently  polished  courtier 
and  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.*     His 
chief  recommendation,  however,  was  Ids  in- 
oormptible  integrity.    It  was  certain  that  tlie 
interests  which  were  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and 
that  every  report  which  hjS  made  to  his  mas- 
ter would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  dose  of  June  Portland  sent  to 


«  BttlBt  SlmoB  WM  oartdliily  an  good  «  jwlge  of  men  m 
•Bf  or  tlMM  Bii0iS«h  grnmblon  who  eallod  PorU*nd  a 


I  SBd  •  boor.  Saint  Sitnon  too  had  eveiy  opportunity 
of  fbrminR  a  correct  Jndgment;  ibr  he  saw  Portland  in  a 
fiteatkni  ftxll  of  dIffleolUet;  and  8aiat  Sinion  Mja,  in  one 
plae^  »  Kotttla^  diMrat.  eaonit,  poll  aox  antrei,  fiddle  it 
aon  mattre,  adroit  en  allalree,  le  wrrii  trte  utilement ;"  la 
•Jtother, «  Portland  panit  avee  ua  Mat  pcnonnel,  una 
potttatM,  nn  air  da  nonda  «i  da^ow,  naa  galantede  atdea 
Crftoea  q«i  aurprirant:  avee  cola,  baauooup  dr  dignity. 
nine  dt  Iwitaw,  auii  sTto  diieaimanent  at  vb  Jngaawat 


Boui&eni  a  friendly  message,  begging  f  r  av 
interview  of  half  an  hour.  Boufflers  instantly 
sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an 
answer  in  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  w.is. 
possible  for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles 
and  back  again.  Lewis  directed  the  Marshal 
to  comply  with  Portland's  request,  to  say  a.9 
little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  .as  much  aa 
possible,  t 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to 
the  Old  Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about 
ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons. 
After  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchanged, 
Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted :  their  at- 
tendants retired ;  and  the  two  negotiators  were 
left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked 
up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that, 
time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Rysvnck  were  able  to  despatch 
in  as  many  months.  | 

Till  th»  time  the  French  government  had 
entertained  a  suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but 
altogether  erroneous,  tliat  William  was  bent 
OB  protracting  the  war,  tliat  he  had  consented 
to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both 
of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished 
the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  House  qf  Austria  and 
the  dii&culties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick 
were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations. 
That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  Compli- 
ments, cold,  austere  and  full  of  dignity,  yet 
respectful,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant 
agitation.  The  negotiation  between  Boufflers 
and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessity 
of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit. 
Their  first  five  conferences  were  held  in  the 
open  air ;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  re- 
tired into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had 
ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  be 
placed ;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been 
in  issue  were  four.  William  had  at  first  de- 
manded two  concessions  from  Lewis;  and 
Lewis  had  denoanded  two  concessions  from 
William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France 
should  bind  herself  to  give  no  help  or  counte- 
nance, directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  James's 
adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
thinj^  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James 
should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a 
place  so  dangerously  near  to  England  as  Saint 
Gbrmains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied* 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by 


prompt  pan*  rien  da  taaaard^."  BDufflera  too  extol*  l*OTt* 
Und*»  good  breeding  and  tuct.  Boufller*  to  Lcwia,  Jal.v  9, 
10B7.  Thiji  letter  in  in  the  archWM  of  the  French  Foreli^n 
Oflloe.    A  tranjilatlon  will  be  found  in  the  talnaUe  oolle^ 
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the  most  Bolemn  engagements  not  to  asfdflt  or 
Oonntenance,  in  any  manner,  anj  attempt  to 
diBtarb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honour 
that  the  name  of  his  kinsman  and  gnest  should 
appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he 
oould  not  refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortu- 
nate king  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domin- 
ions, and  tl&t  he  could  not  promise  even  to 
indicate  a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint 
Oermains.  But  BoufSers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though,  doubtless  saying  no- 
thing but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  gonformity  to 
bis  ma8ter*s  wishes,  hinted  tliat  the  matter 
would  probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avig- 
Iton  as  a  place  where  the  banished  family 
might  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to 
tlie  English  goremment. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first, 
that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
t)^  Jacobites ;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  should  receire  her  jointure  of  fifty  thou- 
ftand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  He  should 
always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  par- 
don the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  dispo- 
iition  to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his 
government ;  but  he  oould  not  oonsent  to  make 
ue  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  annuity  claimed  by  Maty  of  Modena  he 
would  willingly  pay,  if  he  ooidd  only  be  satis- 
41ed  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machi- 
nations against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in 
supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  esta- 
.blishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  ot  in  buying 
Horses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like 
that  of  Tumham  Green.  Boufflera  had  men- 
tioned Avignon.  If  James  and  his  Queen 
would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficultiea 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were 


*  Mv  ftceount  of  thin  ni^tlattoD  I  hAT«  tak«n  ch}(*fljr 
ftetn  tiM  d««ip*teb«i  la  ih«  rrcoeh  Fox«lgii  Oflloe.  Tnuan- 
Istlont  of  tbom  dofipatahet  bare  been  pnUSflhod  by  M. 
Orbnblot    ^ee  aim  Buriiot,  H  200,  201. 

It  hM  bMo  flrfqucDtlir  awertcd  tb«t  Wnibm  promSf^d  to 
fHj  Mary  of  Modena  fifty  thou»and  pounds  a  year.  Wbo- 
•THr  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Protoool  of  8«pt  10  (20), 
1C97,  among  Uie  Act*  of  tbe  Pearo  of  Rydwiek,  vill  nee  that 
my  aoeoont  la  oorreet.  Prior  evidently  nndervtood  the 
protocol  an  I  understand  it.  Vat  he  nyis  in  a  letter  to 
Lezintrton  of  Sept.  17. 1607,  «  No.  2  i*  tbe  thinff  to  wbidt 
the  King  coneentai  as  to  Queen  Mnrle'ii  settlements.  It  is 
iilrly  ffiTinic  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mvdistor 
Is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  It  Into  his 
protocol ;  and  so  1  think  we  shall  eoae  off  k  boa  mardi4 
npon  that  article.*' 

It  was  rumound  at  tha  time  (see  Boyei's  Hisfeonr  of 
Sing  WUIiara  111.  1703)  that  Portland  and  BoniBers  had 
asrsfd  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that, 
^ker  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  soo- 
ocKfd  to  the  Bngliith  throne.  This  fable  has  often  tx-eo  re- 
peated, but  was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense,  and  can 
« hardly,  since  the  puUloation  of  tbe  leCtcn  whioh  paased 
between  lewis  and  Bonflers,  find  credit  even  with  the 
weakest.  IhUrymple  and  other  writers  Imagined  that  tfaey 
bad  Jbnad  In  the  Lllb  of  James  (U.  874^  676  K  proof  thai  the 
Itory  of  the  secret  article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which 
they  n*Uod  was  certainly  not  written  by  James,  nor  under 
lib  direction ;  and  the  authority  of  thos9  portions  of  the 
)Ah  which  were  not  written  by  him,  or  under  bis  directionT 
is  but  small.  Moreover,  when  wo  examine  this  passage, 
we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out  tbe  stonr  of 
the  Mwret  article,  but  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The 
compiler  of  the  life  tftls  us  that,  after  James  bad  de<4ared 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the  English 
throne  Ibr  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights, 
ttoiUng  BH>re  was  said  on  the  «||ltieet.    Nov  it  ii  ^uite 


settled.  After  nincli  dfecussfoB  an  article  wag 
framed  bj  which  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  not  favour,  in  anj  man- 
ner, any-  attempt  to  subveit  or  disturb  the  e|[« 
isting  goTemment  of  England.  William,  ia 
return,  gave  bis  promise  not  to  eountttnanoe 
any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France. 
Tliis  promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  affront.  His 
throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure,  his  title 
undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators";  and  he  did  not 
think  it  consistent  witb  his  dignity  to  enter 
into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  be 
was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as 
a  dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution  might  natu- 
rally apprehend.  On  this  point,  however,  he 
gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cove- 
nants should  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William 
ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be  men- 
tioned by  name ;  and  Lewis  c(*a8ed  to  demand 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  James's 
adherents.  It  was  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the 
place  where  the  banished  King  of'  England 
should  reside, .or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorised  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  t)ie  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary 
of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on  examina- 
tion, it  should  appear  that  she  waa  by  law  en- 
titled to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled 
to  have  waa  a  question  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But 
it  was  well  understood  that  she  would  receive, 
without  any  oontest,  the  utmost  that  she  could 
have  any  pretence  for  asking  as  soon  as  she 
and  her  husband  should  retire  td  Provence  <ff 
to  Italy.* 

Before  the  end  of  July  everything  was  set- 
tied,  as  far  as  -France  and  England  were  con- 
cerned. Meanwhile  it  was  known  to  the 
ministers  assembled  at  Ryswick  that  Boufflers 
and  Portland  had  repeatedly  met  in  Brabant, 
and  that  they  were  negotiating  in  a  most 


pubiishec 

1607,  a  Memorial  which  will  be  tmnd  botti  In  Ibe  Ufie  (ii. 
506),  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Peaee  of  Ryswick,  dedsnd  to 
all  Europe  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  so  tow  and  dfigcoe- 
rate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince  of  Orsnge  to  reifta 
on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  saraBod.  It 
follows,  therslbr^  that  nothing  can  have  been  saM  on  this 
sut^t  after  March  1607.  Nothing,  therefore,  caa  have 
been  sidd  on  this  sot^ec^  In  tbe  onnferoncee  b^wcen  Boo^ 
flers  and  Portland,  which  dU  not  befin  (UI  late  in  Jnnew 

Was  there  then  absolotelj  no  foundation  for  the  stoijl 
I  believe  that  there  was  a  foundation ;  and  I  have  alivady 
related  the  fliets  on  which  thb  superstructure  of  fiction 
has  boen  reared.  It  Is  quite  certain  thwl  Lewis,  In  160S, 
InttmHted  to  the  atUes,  throuich  the  Rovemoicnt  of  Swe* 
den,  his  hope  that  some  expedient  mlcht  be  deviled  which 
would  reconcile  the  Prlocc«  who  I^  daini  to  tbe  BefHrb 
crown.  The  expedtent  at  which  he  hinted  waa.  no  doab^ 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  sucoeed  William  acd 
Mary.  It  is  possible  that,  as  fhe  compiler  of  the  Ufo  or 
James  sajs.  William  may  have  "show'd  no  gzaat  avecse- 
ness"  to  this  aTtuo«sbMt  He  bad  no  raason,  public  <« 
private,  for  preferring  his  sMer  in  law  to  his  brother  in 
law,  if  his  brother  In  law  ware  brad  a  Protestant  Bot 
William  could  do  nothing  without  the  eooourrsoos  of  the 
Parliament;  and  it  is  In  the  highest  dc«xee  improfaeble 
that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  have  eon* 
sented  to  make  the  seUiement  «f  tiha  ttiiglhh  mm  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  Pianea  What  he  wevld  sr 
woxild  not  have  done^  however,  we  cannot  with  esrialoty 
pronounce.  For  James  proved  impractlBable.  lewlsoM* 
sequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  elfcottng  a  ewauiouui^ 
and  promhvd.  aa  we  have  sseo^  la  Mei«aias  WiUism  >i 
King  of  Bngland  *' wHbout  smf  dlAoally,  iMlil<iiH>iW 
dition,  or  t«serve.»  It  seems  certsin  Umi^  aAar  iMl  P>^ 
mise,  Which  was  made  in  DecMibw  MM^  tbe  Mm  of 
Wales  was  ■otagainaNOtiattediathiii      "  "  ' 
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ftireil^lRX'  and  indeoorotis  nuntnor,  witbont  cre- 
dent ie  Is,  or  mediation,  or  noftas,  or  protocola, 
without  counting  each  other's  Bie^j  and  with- 
out calling  each  other  Excellency.  So  barba- 
rously ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  noble  science  of  diplomacy  t'hat  they  had 
Terj  nearly  accomplished  the  work  of  restoring 
peace  to  Cliri^endom  while  walking  up  and 
down  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.  The 
English  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William's 
prudenc^  and  decision.  He  had  cut  the  knot 
which  the  CongresA  ha^  o'nly  twistM  and  tan- 
gled. He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the 
formalists  and  pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague 
would  not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were 
tbe  French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  '*  It 
\a  curious/'  said  Harlay,  a  man  of  wit  and 
sense,  *'  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace."* 
'But  Spain  preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant 
listlessness ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
tbrgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had,  a 
few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality for  Italy  without  consulting  William, 
seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that 
William  s!tionld  presume  to  negotiate  without 
consulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more 
evident  that  the  Court  of  Yien^  was  bent  on 
prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the 
French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and  ho- 
nourable tepns  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if 
those  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty- 
flret  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  oflfer.f 
William  in  vain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be  rea- 
•onable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed ;  the 
treaty  had  not  been  signed :  Prance  was  at 
liberty  to  raise  her  demands ;  and  she  did  so. 
For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great 
blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  World.  A  French 
army,  commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken 
Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out 
of  Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied  fleets,  had 
orossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  trea- 
sure. J  The  Spanish  government  passed  at 
ooce  from  haughty  apathy  to  abject  terror,  and 
was  ready  to  accept  any  conditions  which  the 
conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  pleni- 
potentiaries announced  to  the  Congress  that 
their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Strasburg, 
and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had 
offered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at 
liberty  to  insist  on  further  modifications. 
Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been  more 
severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  his  allies :  he  was  provoked  by 
the  imperious  language  pf  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what 
France'  now  proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons 

•  Prior  MS.;  WUlkmMin  to  Lexington,  Jaly  80. (ao), 
ie9T :  WUifimii^OD  to  Sbnwtibarj.  July  23  c  Auk.  2). 

t  The  note  of  the  KrvBch  miiiirttirH.  UaUii  Jaly  10  (90), 
1«0T.  will  bf  fimnd  In  tkm  Aclen  et  U4uKrfiv«. 
„     {  lloBlUy  AfvteuriM  ftir  Ausuft  and  Si'pteinbtr,  1007. 


And  <m  the  States  Genenl  to  eentiBve  the  war 

for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  sin- 
gle fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  nei- 
ther England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate 
inter^t,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unrea- 
sonable obstinaoy  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He 
determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and 
directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign 
on  the  prescribed  day.  The  Ambassadors  of 
Spain  and  Holland  received  similar  instruc- 
tions. There  was  no' doubt  that  the  Empero^ 
though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would 
soon  follow  the  example  of  his  confederates* 
That  he  might  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind, 
it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the 
first  of  November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and 
pity  of  all  Europe  by  Ills  lamentations  and 
menaces.  He  had  in  vain  insisted  on  his  right. 
to  send,  as  the  only  true  King  of  England,  a 
minister  to  the  Congress.}  He  had  in  vain 
addressed  to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  ad- 
jured them  to  join  witli  France  in  a  crusade 
against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that 
impious  Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.  H 
When  he  found  that  this  appeal  was  disre- 
garded, he  put  foi*th  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing 
government  of  England  should  be  a  party.  He 
pronounced  all  the  engagements  into  which  his 
kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Revolution 
null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  tliat  he  should 
not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  him- 
self bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He 
admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  en- 
gagements, bring  great  calamities  both  on  hiB 
own  dominions  and  on  all  Christendom.  But 
for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  he  should 
not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  God 
or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  Incredible 
that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest 
of  the  Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the 
first  duty,  not  n^erely  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights ;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their 
blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year, 
in  hie  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account 
when  compared  with  the  Interests  of  one  mait.f 

In  spite  of  the  protests  the  day  of  peace 
drew  nigh.  On  the  tenth  of  September  the 
Ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three 
treaties  were  to  be  signed ;  and  there  was  a 
long  dispute  on  the  momentous  question  which 
sliould  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the 
morning  before  it  was  settled  tliat  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  States  General  shotild 
have  precedence;  and  the  day  was  breaking 
before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed. 
Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows, 
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•mgrntnlfttad  Moh  o<ii«r  on  h»Tfaig  had  ths 

honoar  of  contributing  to  lo  great  a  work.* 

A  sloop  waa  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  haat- 
cned  on  board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after 
weathering  an  eqninootial  gale,  landed  on  the 
ooast  of  Suffolk,  t 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  ezoite- 
ment  in  London  than  during  the  month  whioh 
Moeded  his  arrival.  When  the  weat  wind 
kept  back  the  Dutch  packeta,  the  anxiety  of 
tk^  people  became  intense.  Every  morning 
hundreds  of  tliousanda  rose  up  hoping  to  hear 
that  the  treaty  waa  signed;  and  every  mail 
wliich  oame  in  without  bringing  the  good  news 
eauaed  bitter  diaappointment.  The  maleeon- 
tenta,  indeed,  loudly  aaaerted  that  there  would 
he  no  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of 
Ihem  had  seen  a  person  Just  arrived  from 
Balnt  Gennaina:  another  had  had  the  privi> 
lege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Her  Majesty ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis 
would  never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Many 
of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under  so 
atrong  a  deloaion  that  they  backed  their  opin- 
ten  by  large  wagers.  When  the  intelUgenoe 
of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason 
tftvema  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring 
prieata  laugliing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking 
each  other  by  the  hand.t 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  some  speculators  in  the  City  re- 
oetved,  by  a  private  channel,  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  t/eaty  had  been  signed  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make  a 
profitable  uae  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  wliich 
they  offered,  excited  suspicion ;  and  there  waa 
a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  some- 
thing important  would  be  announced.  On  the 
next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  him- 
aolf  before  ^e  Lorda  Juatioea  at  WhitehalL 
Instantly  a  flag  waa  hoisted  on  the  Abbey, 
another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower 
giina  proclaimed  the  glad  tiding^.  All  the 
aplrea  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea 
made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  new8p^>era  ordinarily  appeared; 
bttt  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in 
large  oapitala,  were,  for  the  first  time,  cried 
about  the  sireeta.  The  price  of  Bank  atock 
toee  fast  from  eighty-four  to  nineiy-aeven.  In 
%  few  hours  triumphal  arohea  began  to  rise  in 
•ome  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in 
others.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the 
States  General  that  ho  should  try  to  show  his 
Joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth 
which  he  represented  ;  anckhe  kept  his  word  ; 


*  Art«ii  M  M*  iMiireti  dwi  NiKodatloBii  d«  U  I'nlx  d«  Ryf*" 
Wirlc;  WItllMDKoa  lo  Uxlngton,  Sept.  14  (S4),  1607 ;  Prior 

t  Prior  MS. 

}  L'n«rmlraft,  July  »  <S»),  Joly  37  (Am. «),  Aw.  24 
<Bept  «),  Aut.  tl  (8ep«.  ft),  Aug.  SI  (Jtept  lO^  ItV ;  Poft* 
•un.  Avtf.  at. 

a  V«n  (leTemklrk*  to  th«  8tiit«i  0«n«nd,  8epL  14  (34), 
\m;  L'II«*rinIraif«.  S«]»i  14(24);  Postwipt  to  the  Port^ 
nao,  of  th«  mtn«  d.iU :  PMtman  And  Poitboy  of  Sept  19 
"1,  IVxtmao  fiTMpt.  18  (38). 

J  L'Uormitoiio,  ao}*c  17  (It),  Sopt.  34  (Oet.  4),  1697,  Oot 
ia(19):  Pnstman,  Nov. '». 

%  L'U«rmltaK«,  Sept  31  (Oot  1),  Vov.  2  (13),  1607 :  Psrln 
OikBnCte,  KoT.30(ao):  P^wnhoy,  Not.  3.  At  thii  time  up- 
.  ^  psMiulnMto  entittvd.  A  i)»tvr  opoa  the  Vttwh 
"^—-    -     -'     -         -  ^  coedoiiwi  At  Be•1rfeol^ 
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for  no  auoh  pym  ha4  •▼«  1>wb  *ma  n  I<o»- 

don.  A  hundred  and  forty  barrela  of  pitch 
roared  and  blazed  before  hia  house  in  Saint 
Jameses  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame  whidh 
made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  li 
noonday.^ 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  wsa  great. 
Some  of  those  who  had  betted  deep  on  the 
constancy  of  Lewia  took  flight.  One  unfortu- 
nate zealot  of  the  divine  right  drowned  him- 
self. But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart. 
The  treaty  had  been  signed;  but  it  surely 
would  never  be  ratified.  In  a  short  time  the 
ratification  came :  the  peace  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds ;  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some  di- 
vines, who  had  during  eight  yeaiia  continued 
true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam. They  were  probably  men  who  held, 
with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  govenunent, 
though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians,  but  who  h.id 
thought  that  the  government  of  Willi&m 
oould  not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not  only  refhse*! 
to  reoognide  him,  but  strenuous^- Hupporti'd 
his  competitor.  II  The  fiercer  and  more  deter- 
mined adherents  of  the  banished  family  were 
furious  against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  he 
had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  waa  idle  to 
talk  about  the  misery  of  his  people.  It  was 
idle  to  say  tliat  he  had  drained  every  source 
of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  his  kingdom  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in 
rags,  and  were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of 
the  coarsest  and  blackest  bread.  Hia  first 
duty  waa  that  which  he  owed  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked 
against  him,  axul  wrote  against  him,  aa  ab- 
aurdly,  and  almoat  aa  scurriloualy,  as  they 
had  long  talked  and  written  against  William. 
One  of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the 
Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail.f 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined 
to  a  very  small  minority.  Never,  since  the 
year  of  the  Restoration,  had  there  been  anch 
signs  of  public  gladneas.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  peace  waa  proclaimed,  the 
general  aentiment  waa  manifested  by  ban- 
quets, pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating 
of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breakbig  up  of 
hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole  popu- 
lation, of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the 
churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  proces- 
sions of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  w|th 
"  God  bless  King  William."  At  every  county 
town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentle- 
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nieii,  fi^m'  ft  drdle  bf  many  mltee,  escorted  tlie 
major  to  the  market  cross.  Nor  was  om  holi- 
day enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  Joy. 
On  the  fourth  of  Norember,  the  anni^enary 
of  the  King's  birth,  anil  on  the  flfl^,  the  anni- 
-  Tersary  of  his  landing  at  Torfoay,  the  bellring- 
ing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illuminations  were 
renewed  both  in  London  and  all  OTer  the 
o<mntry.*  On  the  day  on  which  he  returned 
to  his  cajpital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was 
opened,  in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that 
Immense  mart  For  that  day  the  chief  streets 
had,  mile  after  mile,  been  corered  with  grarel : 
all  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners ; 
all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  In  preparing  fire- 
works. Great  multitudes  of  people  from  all  the 
neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the 
show.  Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal 
or  more  Joyous  mood.  The  evU  days  were  past. 
The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty  one  shUllngB 
and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen  to 
par.  The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad, 
heavy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all 
"the  counters.  After  some  days  of  impatient 
expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at 
Margate.  Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached 
Greenwich,  and  rested  in  the  stately  building 
which,  under  his  auspices,  was  tuming*from  a 
palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning, 
tk  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and 
six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  council- 
lot^  ai}d  Judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.  In 
Southwark  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  The 
way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia ;  the  way  from 
the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments 
of  the  militia  of  the  .City.  All  along  Cheap- 
side,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
the  lively  were  marshalled  under  the  stand- 
ards of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint 
Paul's  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  .they  still 
wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Rouxid  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill  and 
along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  thiee  more 
regiments  of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar 
to  Whitehall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex 
and  the  Foot  Quard^  were  under  arms.  The 
windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with 
tapestiy,  ribands  and  flags^  But  the  finest 
part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable  crowd 
of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and 
such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classed  of  other 
countries  could  aflbrd  to  wear.  "I  never," 
William  wrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  "I 
never  saw  such  a  multitude  of  welldressed 
people."  Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the 
indications  of  Joy  and  affection  \|)th  which  he 
was  greeted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  he 
entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted^  from 
It  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied 
by  one  long  hussa.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
Ida  palace  when  addresses  of  congratulation, 
from  all  the  great  corporations  of  hu  kingdom, 
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were  presents  to  him/  II  Was  Veiharked  ihilt 
the  veiy  foremost  among  those  corporations 
,was  the  Univenity  of  Oxlbrd.  The  eloque# 
composition  in  which  that  learned  body  etr 
tolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  virtito 
of  His  Majesty,  was  read  With  crusfl  vexation 
by  the  nonjurors,  and  with  exultation  by  tha 
Wliig».t 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  coun- 
cil which  w^  held  a  few  hours  after  the  Kipg^ 
public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  tha 
peace.  The^Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved 
that,  on  that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a 
succession  of  pagan  and  Christian  temples, 
should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  William 
announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  th4 
congregation.  But  it  was  represented  to  him 
that,  If  h^  persisled  in  that  intention,  threa 
hundMd  thousand  people  would  assemble  to 
see  him  pass,  and  all  the  parish  churches  of 
London  would  be  left  empty.  He,  therefozev 
attended  the  service  in  his  own  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach  a  sermon, 
somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place.}  At 
Saint  Paul's,  the  magistrates  of  the  City  ap- 
]>eared  in  all  their  state.  Compton  ascended, 
for  the  first  time,  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  Gibbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a  num^ 
reus  and  splendid  assembly.  £Qs  discourse 
has  not  been  preserved :  but  its  purport  may 
be  easily  guessed ;  for  he  pieached  on  that 
noble  Psalm:  *'I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.** 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them 
with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as  London^ 
a  peculiar  debt  o^  gratitude  to  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  had  permitted  them  to  ett&oe  the 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and 
to  assemble  once  ^  more,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  Consecrated 
by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations*— - 
Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
realm,  even  to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled 
on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  and  the  evening 
was  an  evening  of  festivity.  § 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  for  Joy  and  thank- 
fulness. England  had  passed  through  severe  , 
trials,  and  had  come  forth  renewed  in  health 
and  vigour.  Ten  ^ears  before,  it  had  seemed 
that  both  her  liMrty  and  her  independence 
were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated 
by  a  Just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  in- 
dependence she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less 
Just  and  necessary  war.  She  had  uiccessfally 
defended  the  order  of  things  estaolished  by 
the  BUI  of  Rights  against  the  mighty  monarchy 
of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  th9 
nonjurors,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility 
of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath, 
and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  ene- 
mies had  been  victorious  on  many  fields  of 
battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded 
her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  of 
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h»t  inenali,  bad  nlnlstarad  «t  knr  aHart,  had 
taught  at  h»  Unir^niUea,  had  swanaed  in 
bar  publio  offio«e,  had  aate  in  her  FaiUaineirt| 
had  bowed  and  fkimed  In  the  bedchamber  of 
her  King.  More  than  onoe  it  had  saemed  im- 
potfible  that  anything  eonld  arert  a  restora- 
tion which  would  ineritablj  hare  beeft  Al- 
lowed, first  by  proscriptions  and  oonlkMationa, 
1^  the  violation  of  fiindamental  laWt,  and  the 
panecntfon  of  the  established  ^li^on,  and 
then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against 
that  Honse  which  two  depositiona  and  two  ba- 
nishments had  only  made  more  ebstinate  in 
aril.  T6  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangeni 
•f  trsaaon  had  recently  been  added  the  dan- 
gers of  a  ^rrible  financial  and  oommerdal 
crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  orer.  There 
Aras  peace  abroad  and  at  heme.  The  kingdom, 
after  many  years  of  Ignominiona  raasalage, 
had  resumed  its  andent  place  in  th^  fint  nmk 
ar  Jbuopsas&pcnrsrab    MMgr  signs  l«sti«ad  tha 


ho^  thftt  thtf  Beralsllan  of  H8S  would  be 
«Qr  last  Berelntion.  The  ancient  eonatitotioii 
was  adiq^ting  itself,  by  a  natnial,  a  gradual,  a 
peaceful  de  velepment,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem 
society.  Already,  freedom  of  oonaeieoGe  md 
freedom  of  discussion  eziaied  to  an  extent  un- 
hnown  in  any  preoediag  age.  Tha  currsuqr 
had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  ben 
reestablisML  Trade  had  mriTed.  The  Bip 
chequer  was  oyerilowing.  There  waa  a  aease 
of  rdief  eyeiy  where,  firam  the  Boyal  KTchange 
to  the  most  seduded  hamlets  am<mg  themran- 
taina  of  Walea  and  the  fens  of  Unoolnshin. 
The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  ef 
tha  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisaas  who 
toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils 
of  Birmingham,  felt  the  chaugev  without  ua- 
darstanding  it;  and  the  cheerful  buatle  in 
erery  seaport  and  erery  market  town  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  the  oonaneitoemsnt  af  a  happte 
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The  florti  reeonrtructed  onder  the  direction  of  Ginkell,  84. 

Bank  of  Bngland;  ita  origin,  140w  Tha  Bank  of  Sahit 
George  at  Genoa,  and  that  at  Amsterdam,  147.  Hie 
Kattonal  Bank  of  Patrraon,  14T,  148.  The  Bill  *r  In- 
corporating the  Bank  pawwa  tbe  Lower  Houea,  149.  Tflsh 
coaacd  In  the  Lordfs  149.  Paaaed,  and  neeeWea  tbd 
Boyal  Anent,  149.  The  Bank  eataUlabment  at  Ita  com* 
meneement  eomparcd  with  Ita  preaent  taagnltode.  150. 
Ita  interest  bound  up  with  the  intereat  of  the  govern- 
sent,  150.  ComflMRial  erlflla  In  Bngland,  808.  Lends 
money  to  William  to  conduct  the  war,  210.  Ita  Import' 
mne  «a  llM  atatoi  9ia 

Banken;  their  proeperity  In  the  debaaad  atata  of -Hie  anr- 
rency,  187. 

Rinkhig  hounea;  orighi  ol,  In  LondOB,  140.  Tha  gold* 
amlt^  of  LemlAfd  Btnet,  140. 

BarbeeWnx,  the  Harqneaa  of^  made  minlatar  of  war  to 
Lo«la  XIV.,  05.  Hla  eondnet  ef  the  nubile  buaineM,  86. 
His  pUn  Ibr  theaaaasataiation  of  William  III.,  85. 

Bavbour,  Seijeant,  03,  63.  Ordend  by  tha  Saottiah  Pnrite- 
ment  to  be  proaecntad,  179. 

Barehiy,  Bobari,  the  Quaker,  0. 

BhMlay,  Shr  George,  194.  Beeeivaa  hii  tnatm^loM  ftum 
Jamea  at  Saint  Germaina,  194.  Arrivca  in  Mdon,  194. 
Joins  with  Charnoek  and  l^ifcyna,  186.  Aaristed  by» 
other  Jaeobitee,  196.  IMaeo'very  of  the  ^ot,  197.  Bio 
flight  to  franea^  900.  ^     * 

Bamardlfltone,  Sir  Samuel;  hla  eonnecHon  w4th  tha  Baal 
India  Company,  40,  41. 

Bart,  John,  the  iiraebaoter,  87.    Bis  axpioilB,  87. 

Bartholoaeew,  Saint;  hoaidtal  oi;  72L 

^         -         '  -  '     the^l"      - 


;liBh  Admltala  KiUagMW  and 


BartholoBMw^  lalri 

Dalavid  i«die«lsda*»  190. 
Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Laeda,  lOiL 
Bavnrin,  Beolar  of;  attends  the  Cangv 

8.    liis  gOTemment  of  the  Spanial 

Harchee  upon  Namur,  176. 
BkBtarv  Biehacd ;  his  MandAip  vltk  TlMnaa  lolay,  189. 
Bayle,  105. 
Bedford.  Bari  of;  ereaiad  Pake  of  Bsdftr^  IftL 

fbrdyfenkaof 
Bedford,  Dake  of,  151. 
Balgrada,  slega  eC  188L 
Be&fonda,  Manlal;  appolntad  to 

expedMInD  /igainai  BnglnnA  ca 
Bengal  Indlb  ahawla  as  cnlM,4& 
Beotley,  Kkhaid ;  Ua  letter  to  Grmeta^  9k  aata^ 
Berfcahgy,  Bari  ct,  appelntad  to  the  soaamand  of  tha  Chi- 

nel  fM.  161.    Beackea  Braat,  168.    Tba  nMasfc  unaOo. 


I&ai 

•  althe'HagD^9^ 
Metfaettonda,  119. 


SaaBad* 


asasfkO,  169.  Ud.    Tha  teat  raTafM  the  aaaat  af  1 
163.    Undisputed  maater of  theOannel,  170. 
fesiMay  Honaa,  ttw  MaldaiMa  flf  Iho  Mnaaw  Amm,  5& 
BamarM,  Mi^Jbhn;  Ma  i  nanmUno  wHfc  tha  iamiaina 

4ionPlot»196^  Anaatad,190. 
Banriek,  Jama  nh^aasea,  Duke  of  { aattdlttai  «f  the  amy 
iinderMacomannd,81,28L  Ha  aohmita  to  tha  ttei^a 
of  the  milltaiy  men  undor  hla  wnm— d,  99, 81  Mrea 
himaslfuptopiaaanra»98.  BaeaUed  to  T ranas^  9a  Hla 
tmadutt  nk  Hm  hnttlo  cf  lan^n,  191.  Takan  iiinwii. 
181.  Brought  bcMbre  wnUam,  181.  Tb<4r  behavtonr  to 
18L    BarwlefcexfihaBgfdfor  thelHdM«r 


244 


liTDEX  TO 


tii»]SI»orWIUfani,lM. 
VaUvm  of  tlM  plot,  IM    ]U> 


Bb 


omoiMim  nit  plot 

ArrtTM  in  LoodoA,  IM. 
tornt  to  rmaen,  197. 

B»T<irk]]^  ftppolotod  to  tlie  iMOf  Bnth  and  WtUiW  U. 
retractloii.  IS. 

BteekbMd,  th«  sfltnt  o€  Robert  Tonag,  74  Hit  pMi  in 
Toann^  plot,  74,  7ft.  Brought  before  the  Conndl,  76. 
RemoTed  In  eQetody«  7A. 

Sk»unt»  OhMlee:  bU  poUtteia  prinel|ite8»  105.  ■§  InA- 
dMItT,  10ft.  Bin  Onielee  of  Reemn,  10ft.  HtoTUMdiile 
Gfldon,  10ft.  His  long  tCandlnf  fend  with  the  eenftofa 
of  the  prsM.  10ft.  UU  JostTlndkBtfan  of  Leeralng  Ind 
the  LIbertf  of  the  Preee,  lOfiw  Hin  plagUrleiiiii  fron^ 
Milton,  10ft.  His  Juiit  and  Trse  CbaxMK^rn  of  SdmuAd 
Boh«tt.lOft.  HietimptoriilmBohnn»10C.  GtrouniteMet 
of  bis  death,  106. 

Kuem  the  Dateh ;  tbelr  p«|t  in  Jike  hiittte  of  M^f^  38. 


BoetbiovOonioIationii^f;  Lord  Preston's  trnnolAUon  of,_10. 
asor  of  the  presi, 
poHtiesl  principles;  lOi.    His  ehsapteoship  of  the  doe- 


Bobnn,  Edmnndt  sppunted  censor  of  the  i 


^104.    His 


trine  of  pssslTe  obedieoee,  104.    Ooidness  of  his  MendSi 

104.    His  seTeritr  to  the  booksellert.  104.     Kntrspped 

by  Blonot,  100.    Remored  lijr  order  of  the  Homo  of  Oom- 

uoas  and  sent  Into  eonflnement,  100. 
Bonenn,  Stephen ;  his  lyrio  poem  on  the  rletMy  of  Lewis 

XIV..  81.    BtoT«HmiyatlietoUnffOf£(«n«rb«ries«Ml 

by  Prior,  179. 
Boabsf,  rh*BC  of  tte  «wriss«  awl  li«llsh  lahabltMiti 

oC  sgeinst  the  Deputj  OoTernor,  41. 
Boesuet,  Bishnp  of  Meeux,  117. 
BMtfhM.  iiewitf  JMm  9ti  his  eondmrt  at  thobatUe  of  Stein. 

kiric.  83.    Ills  conduct  st  the  battle  of  Unden,  121. 
Bvmiera,  Metquiss  of;  bis  eooampneni  asar  »ti4aktek^ 

88.    Assists  at  the  batUe  of  flMalUrlc,  8*.    " 
-  of  the 


Klog.  to  Nanor,  190.  Mns 
lao.  Blspartlotheeaapa^ 
BUBlf  Into  Namur,  176.    ta» 


Lorgeiiin  the  PalaUnate,  lao. 

•f  f<8(  174.    Throws  htouelf 

fendrrs  the  town  mmA  retires  into  the  dtadel,  17ft.    Ospi- 

tHlatss,  171    Departo  with  eolovrs  fljinc  wd  drvflis 

bastiOK,  178.    Is  wrested,  178^    Ubefatod,  178.    Wel- 

eo«ed  booM  by  Lewis  and  bononr*  confeind  «•  Urn, 

179.    His  meetings  wlUi  Portland,  287. 

Bow,  6i  Marr  1%  eSnanh  of;  11. 

Boyle  84i 

BrMieglrdK  Anne,  the  asttessi  91  Her  beaAiir,  9SL  Ike 
Border  of  Mowntfctd.  99. 

BnndMbnrg,  Frsdefto,  lOestor  of;  attends  the  Oongrsas  at 
the  Hsffve.  t. 

Brand«*n  burghers :  their  eoumgeons  eondnst  aft  the  itoge 
of  Nsnttfv  If  4-I78. 

Brwixato,  tisit  of  WUIIaai  HI.  to,  188. 

»airialbane,Jalittlulcr;hi««hafMtsr,fti^  HBtartaraa 
pellAT,  6ft,  ft7.  Brnptofsd  to  MgoMste  with  thff  nbel 
fHgbland  CMelh,  ft7.  Oooinanoe  of  the  ehkH*^  his 
konss  at  flleaorthy,  ft7.  His  wgmpiovs  tssatoasat  of 
Mao  Isn  of  OUMdo,  ft7.  Retoims  to  London  to  givo  an 
aMOttDt  of  his  stewardship,  ftft.  His  Joy  at  Mae  laot 
delay  in  tolling  the  oath,  ML  His  plaa  tor  the  destrae- 
tlonofthe  people  of  Ql«Deoo,8L  Tbemasosersof  CUao* 
«oa,88.  frgwiHyia«siii«w,ft4.  Dsyihof  hlskBaTsgy, 

BTCsft,espedltlonBgalMl.t81    Ito&llwa,lft8. 

Brfberr.oAsM:  IHghtflil  Pi«raten«* ot  to  1094» Iftl 

Brietsoe,  John ;  Ills  proposal  of  a  Land  Bask»  M7* 

BiMahi^UMKlOft.    . 

Bromley,  Biehop*s  palaoe  at,  74, 7ft. 

Broolc.  Lord}  entottolns  Wflliaai  lU.  atWarwItk  Qastto>188. 

Bmnswicli  Lunenbwg,  Oe»rge  William  I.  P«ke  oft  eabar- 
■— MBBto  caoaed  by  hla  to  the  OMlltlon,  78.  Bade 
MectPT of  Hawwor, 79.  Qoanal  at,  vtth  the  Howsof 
Bfnnswiek  Wolfcnhnttei,  119.  •- 

WtuumUk  Wolfenbvttel;  Mb  quarrel  with  Bnuwvkk 
LnhentoHf,  119. 

Bmsmls;  stGu^bed  by  Vnieror.  177. 

BnllPeley  {the  Jasrttto  swiirj  to  BB|^la»d)|  fslnaarw 
Oodolphtn.  17. 

B0toid  $  T^»  o#  WBlMm  m.  to.  188. 

Burlce,  Edmond ;  bis  ^ew  of  the  National  BsM,  ST. 


Bnri^h :  Tfsit  of  WilUam  III.  to.  182. 


nmet.  Bishop;  essists  at  tbe  eonsseiMioo  of  TlUotwn. 
B.  Ch««sdbytAaBDrtsa«Mhha*l[Bgbaeatheflnt 
neraoB  who  adrii^d  tha  geesmnwnt  to  .osntmei  the 
Battooal  Debt,  97. 
IgBomiatons 


Mf. 


Bappsste  tbo  TktonnUl  BUt,  10& 
oaof  the  Hoaae  of  Oomnans  on  his 


iefnnotsan,16ft.    BU 

J  tor  the  een4nstof  the  Btog  rn^Mitlng  thaaws- 

Bsere  of  Oleneea,  MB. 
DssinnaffthMi»1haMa  Bad  of;  UHtona  to  the  4har«Bt  «f 
JsiilHh  biangbft  a«stasft  the  Lord  StewaMi  and  Letd 
Chamberlsin,  ft.  Attends  the  oewMaatton  of  Tttlotsan, 
11.  Bwalii/amMnuaun  tothe  asneeof  Lsrde^  9L  8«» 
foito  thoTi  linatolBm»  109.  TMto  Bath  tor  hU  hsalth, 
Ik  BUseudneft,W.  Brtbed  by  the  Bast  India  Ooai- 
fatt7,19r.  ms  eapasfttotfaooibt  highly  of  by  WlUian, 
m  €Mlii  Paha  af^sis^liLiaalMd*,  Bias  at 


Cbenaarthen,  son  of  Thomas  Doha  oTLeads;  SBrvatlnaa 

expeditton  to  Brest,  162.    BIsjraeht,  the  Penntee,  18S. 
Oslais ;  a  part  of.  burnt  by  the  English  flset,  lA    Pnpa- 

rattons  at,  tor  a  deeeent  on  Rnglandi  197. 
OslUena,  212,  218. 
Oamsret  Bay:  disaster  In,  191 

Cambon ;  holds  a  eommand  under  the  Bake  oft<rfpster,8ftb 
Osmeron,  Sir  Swan  (Loehlel);  takes  the  oath  to  Wmfaaa 

and  ManTf  66,  00. 
,  Osmpbell,  Oaptoln  CGIenlyon) ;  his  part  in  the  mswsacni  of 

Glenooe.  62-68.  His  blunders,  63.  His  goflty  oonsctonos, 

64.    Ordered  by  the  Boottlsh  Budlament  to  he  ptosa. 

cutad.  171 
Campbell,  Sir  Onlln.  of  Ardkidglass;  admlqtoton  the  oath 

to  Mae  Ian  of  Olenooe,  68. 
Qmita^  IttTs^mant  of:  ^Id  modal  o^  96.    Hoarding  of 

asin,  01.    Origin  of  s tQck-JobbsrS|96.    A  crowd  of  com- 
#  panies  oome  into  existenoe,  9ft.    The  babble  eompaniei 

of  1601  and  Ume  bargains,  96.    The  National  d»Ms  of 

lUly,  Franes,  and  Holland,  97.    The  Katfcoai  Debt  of 

Bngland,  97.    Its  progress  up  to  the  praeent  time,  07. 94. 
Oarey,  Henry,  najtaral  son  of  tlie  Marquess  of  Halltoz,  16S. 

His  talents.  163. 
Oarstalrs;  attends  the  Khig  to  HoIUnd,  112. 
Garter ;  Hear  Admiral,  70.    His  oondnct  at  La  Bognai  VS. 

Killed,  70.    Bnried  with  honov,  71 
Osstle  Howard,  181 
Qatalonto;  adraotagea  gained  by  the  Vrench  In,  9.   Thp 

Tineroy  of  routed  by  Noalltes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  151 
Ostlnat,  Msnhal:  dofrato  the  Duke  of  Safoj  at  Manigtt% 

128.    Oeeuni^  Piedmont,  211 
Gensor»blp  of  thn  Prvss,  ICO,  et  ss^. 
(Suimberla^ne,  Doctor  Hngh ;  his  propoml  of  a  Land  Bank, 

147.    Act  of  PartSa»sntpasasd  establishing  a  Bsnk  OS 

biii  plan,  206. 
Chambers;  bis  part  Iq  the  Amasrfnatton  Plot,  198. 
Cbaractoristles;  the.  of  Lord  Shartesbory,  I^l 
Charleroy ;  beslMged  a^d  taken  by  the  Fren^  121 
Gbarlas  11.:  rooeives  presento  frmn  the  ehdrman  of  tht 

£astlndto0[>mpany»41. 
Charles  IT.  of  Spain;  Us  wretched  education,  71    IDs 

minister  Oastoaaga,  71    Bftieondnottol6Br,286.    Dli^ 

enlttes  eanssd  by  nlm,  288, 239. 
Ghamook.RoberV17a    Leads  the  Jllbofaooas||ira«or,  171 

^ "  >  St  Oersuias  to 

^  -  _     dy,  191    Trtod,2Dl 

Voond  guilty,  201.    His  execution,  20t 
Cbartres»  Philip,  Duke  of;  fate  eondoct  at  fho  battle  ef 

StetoUrk,  88, 84.    Hia  oonduot  at  the  battto  of  Laislso, 

121. 
Chatham ;  bnmlng  of  ths  Dockyard  oC  by  tto  Bvtdi,  A. 
Cherbourg:  deftot  of  the  Freneh  fleet  at,  71. 
Ghestsrlield,  Philip  Btaahapa,  Bart  of ;   hto  ' 

Oeoxge,  Marquess  of  Ilalifkx,  161    His 

Cowper  and  Narlborongh,  222, 228. 
Child,  BIr  John,  of  Surat;  appointed  gsnanl  of  aB  ths 

English  ibross  in  the  Bast,  4L    BSs  death,  48. 
(ShUd,  Sir  Joshua :  his  Tsst  wealth.  4i0.    Bto  talonta  as  a 

merchant,  40.    His  connection  with  the  faeoee  of  Beaii> 

tort,  40|  4L    BspectoUy  obnoxtous  to  the  Duke  of  Terk, 

40.  Makes  hU  pMce  with  the  Covrt,  4L  Beoomes  the 
autocrat  of  the  East  IndU  Oompaiur,  41.  His  tovoor  sft 
Court  41,    His  pdlitta  contounded  Vy  the  Rerolntion, 

41 .  HU  nnpopularity,  41  Hte  determhied  fight  with 
the  New  Company,  41  41  Hto  refiisal  of  the  tenns 
offered  by  the  Comrnons*  bill  tor  remodslHng  the  eann 
pany, 44.    His  alana  tor  the  ehacteri  lS7rmB  snpsn- 


Selected  by  theJsoobite  plotters  to  go  to  SI 
oonte  wltl^  James,  176.  Joins  Baiday  to  i 
iMPtot,  101    taken  Into  custody,  196 


maey  to  the  Bast,  141 
airlstSna,  aneen,  M. 


Christ 

Churoh;lheTaoantasssfllled,ia    BmrarofPs  proHrfon  tor 

the  eptoeopal  sneossrion  among  the  noivjwon»  U^  H 

The  new  bishops^  18. 
Churchill,  Oeoige ;  commands  a  brigade  at  tha  battta  ef 

UnOen,  121.    Tkkes  the  Duke  of  Berwiek  prtoanar,  m. 
CItU  list;  dabatto  In  PttUameDt  on  the,  81 
daaqr,  211 
GlarsDdon,  Henry  Hyda,  Barl  of;  ehaiged  bj  Preahm  with 

treasonable  eondoct,  1   8s^  to  tha  «»war»  1   *  ~'^ 

shown  to  him,  7. 
OarM,  Sir  Wtdttsr,  181 191 
Clerks,  eomme^I ;  salaries  d;  hi  Am  Mign  of 

m.  and  Qnafln'totaria,  161 
Clipping  of  coin,  186, 181    Ssa  Cehmga. 
Ctonmel,  ^Mtad  by  lbs  Iitoh  Bappaase«»  21 
CoaliUon,  the  frant»  i«ainst  France;  meeting  of  the  rms- 

Mvtotf  v«a  orat  tha  llagae»  1  et  saq.    Tiees  Inherent  to 

Ukt  natnro  of  conlltions,  1    Tha  fofslgn  policy  of  WH- 

Itom  nu  71    BdtaThmr  of  tha  Nofthsm  po«8r%  H. 

Ineltoattooaoftha  Pope^n.    Oondnct  of  the  aBhs,  77. 

The  Emperor,  78.    Spain,  78.    WiUtoai  anesesia  to  fiO' 

tenttng  tha  diwslnMnn  afttaccaUtlen.  78.  llewartonf» 

mentoibr  the  goTemmeot  sf  the  toi4»h  Itothariend^ 

71    Xiswia  takes  tha  field.  61    8isi»  of  I 

Lewis  retnns  tor 

oCSMaktok^n. 


THB  FOUKTH  YQLUHS. 


^«ft 


•ohom,  Minno^  Baton;  Uf  skin   is  fcftMut<iout  W. 
6^ir«ni^theDii  tb«   defence*  of   Kamnr,  'BO.     ' 
.irouDded.  81,    DirnQta  th«  riegt  of  Nwnor 
ailiev,  176. 

OoUgnl,  the  Admlr«l,  121 

Ooliier,  Jeram/;  Ub  erad  anltetlDn  orer  the  cmmm 
of  Undeo,  12(L  Attebdi  Friend  and  Parkyna  to  tbe 
maHowBi  m,  A  warrant  iMued  fbr  hb  apprehenrfon, 
a^    CoDce&Ia  UmMli;  908.    Outlawed,  203. 

QanunSttea  of  Advka,  the  Oimod ;  ^fermed  hj  tha  Hooaa  of 
CoQunoQi,  88.    Ita  transactloni,  89-91. 

Ouapaoiea;  a  crowd  of;  oome  Into  exiatenoa,  9ft.  Tba 
bnbblea  of  1M2»  90.    Ridiculed  Irr  nttrlsta,  96. 

Qaapoundanii  the  partr  of  the  Jaeobltea  ao  calM,  116. 
ExpadiaDta  propoaed  By  them  fbr  the  roitontlon  of 
Jainea,!!?.  

Ouopton,  Bidiop  of  London;  aeeompanfea  Klnr  WUDtti 
to  Uolland,  1.  His  mortlfioaUon  at  the  elerBtftm  of  TIL 
lotaoo,  U.  Ckn?aaeea  Iiondon  fbr  the  Tory  Candidatr 
CUrge%184. 

OoogreaB  of  the  Hagna;  maattng  of  thiu  2-8L  BvmA  ct 
WiUianni.attba»3.  — •       — ^ 

Ooolngsby,  Tbomaa  (Lord  Juattoe),  la  DnUfai,  90.  Goal  tn 
atate  to  St  Patriok'a  cathedral,  90.  Sentencea  a  man  to 
deftth  without  tzial,  21.  Deetalon  of  the  Booae  of  Oov- 
mons  on  thin  act,  21.  Hit  rapacity,  108.  OdHona  to  th« 
Bnfdishry  of  Ireland,  lOS.    iC^OTod.  106. 

Gaoapiracy ;  the,  of  Qrandval,  8&.    See  Grandtut. 

Oonaplraoy  againat  tbe  parson  of  King  William,  169.    The 


DalaBnaskte 


..Gonaplrators,  170. 
ContJ,  ArmRnd,  ] 


,  Pzinoa  of;  hlf  eondnot  at  the  UtOe  of 
Stelnklrk.  88. 

Gaok,  Sir  Thoaiaa,  ehiilrman  of  the  "Bui  India  Oomi 
127.  Bttcoeeds  by  bribery  In  obtaining  a  new  GL 
for  the  Oompauy,  127.    BUI  paased  agahnt  him,  166c 

Oook,  thanonjurlng  dlvlna;  hla  conduct  at  ttie  execntkm 
of  Friend  aad  Parkyna,  208.  Arrested,  208.  Set  at 
liberty,  203. 

QBfiibanr,  lEdward  Tlacouttt;  indnded  In  Tonng'a  plot,  Tl 

Oomwallla,  Charlea,  Lord ;  i4>poInted  to  the  Admiralty,  66. 

Oorraptlon,  parllamantary ;  employed  by  Osarmarthen  and 
XreTor,  01. 

Cotentio,  the,  67. 

Oountxy  party.  tba»  80. 

Oourant,  the  English';  first  pahHcatlon  of  fh»,  180. 

Gowper«  William.  222,  28a 

OragigM,  James;  his  origin,  161.  Xxamlned  as  to  Mf  4eal> 
Ings  as  aa  army  clothier,  l&L    Sent  co  the  Tower,  16A. 

(kaobume,  Charles ;  his  ^hare  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
19ft.    Arrested,  199.   Tried,  208.    Bzeeated,  208. 

Crime;  Increase  of;  In  1692,  87,  88. 

C^Uodao;  people  ^  bofned  In  the  Church  o^  by  Iba 
people  of  OTen;;anry,  60. 

Comberland,  Kichardson;  appointed  to  tha  aaa  of  Pater- 
borough,  IS. 

<burrency,  Uarming  state  of  the,  186.  The  oroeeaa  of 
eotoing:  praTtona  to  the  Bastora^n,  IW^.  Clipping  of 
coin,  186, 186.  Xhe  ooining  mill  la  the  Tower  of  London, 
186.  Clipped  money  and  milled  money,  186, 186.  Conn- 
terfbtt  coiners.  166.  Executions  fbr  dipping,  186.  Pvblle 
^yn^atby  with  the  dippers,  186.  Condition  of  the  our- 
rancy  in  1696, 186.  Prosperity  of  the  bankers  amidst  the 
<kbaMmeBt  of  the  currency,  187.  Plan  of  Lowndea,  189. 
And  of  Locke,  189,  Bxpedlent  of  Vomers,  190.  Ormtro- 
TersT  touching  the  currency,  191.     Parliamentory  pro- 

.  eeedlngs,  191.  Paulo  among  the  common  people,  192. 
The  Racolnaga  Bill  iMsaed,  192.  Oommereuil  crisis  in 
EngUnd,  208.  Exobequor  BU1%  209.  ElTorts  made  to 
restore  the  currency,  210. 

Ontts;  serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  162.  His  brarery 
at  tha  siege  of  Namur,  176e  Reoeires  a  wound  hi  the 
head,  178.  Storma  tha  palisades,  178.  Takes  charge  of 
Penwiek,  221. 

XMrympU,  Sir  Jaaaa;  raiaed  to  the  peerage  with  tha  titie 
of  ViHwnntStair,66.   See  Stair,  Ybcoont 

l>ab7mple.  Sir  John ;  appoinUxl  prime  minister  Ibr Scotland 
in  London,  66;  designated  Master  of  Stair,  66w  See  Stair, 
If  an  tor  of. 

Pankh  troops  in  Ireland ;  condition  of  the,  21.  Join  Gin- 
kell  at  Balhrmore,  2t. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Earl  of;  charged  by  Lord  Praa> 
ton  with  traaaonable  conduct,  6.  Arreated  and  brought 
befnrB  the  Council,  7.  Declares  his  Innocence,  7.  Com* 
pletion  of  his  disgraoa,  7.    TFis  death,  7. 

Dauphin,  the.  placed  under  tha  tutelage  of  Luxemburg  In 
the  Netherlands,  164. 

Debt,  National;  orl«dn  of  the,  96.  The  practice  tn  Italy, 
97.  In  France,  97.  In  Holland,  07.  The  bill  Ibr  ralring 
ft  mllUoo  by  waar  of  loan*  passed  nem.  con..  97.  Stiges 
of  the  growth  of  tbe  debt  up  to  the  present  time.  97. 
Incraaaa  of  the  debt  coeval  with  the  increase  of  the  proa* 
parity  of  the  natton,  97,  98.  Oaoaes  of  the  predietlona 
of  natkmal  ruin,  98. 

nKlaiaUon;  the,  of  James,  68.  Ite  fbBy,  68.   SUM  pro- 
.      dneed  far  it  In  England,  68.   Tbe  New  Deelaratkm  of 
James.  117.  Despatched  to  London,  117.  fiiatrtbotid  hi 
,U8.   Iteaffaet»118. 


>  In  tha  A— rinatleo  Pint,  196.  l^ 
lie  daidgiia  of  the  eonapbntoHi  198. 
DaUvai,  Sir  Balpl^  69.  ffii  part  la  the  baitla  of  I* 
Uogua,  71.  Kntruated  (with  KUUnew)  with  tha  eom- 
Maud  of  the  Cbaanel  llea^  Ul.  They  command  ttia 
eoBV^  of  the  Smyrna  fteat,  128.  Seld  up  to  derisixNi  In 
BaMkoloaMW^BlBlr,186.  DIamtmed  tnmi,  bia  eommaa^, 

Denmark ;  bar  menadttg  dsfaaaaonry  77. 
DenmaldnLWUIIam  Owrandlahi  Earl   of; 

William  m.  to  Holland,  1.   ~ 

Urn  at  the  Bagoa,  2.    ~ 


Sftondki  tanquate  given  by 

OhanpBd  bf  Lord  Preston  with 

A,     Atiisnda  tha  eensecratton  of 


TlUolsott,  11.    Crsated  Daka  of  Deronshlre*  161.    ifaa 


Demaslilra,  Dnka  o£ 
>avoBihii«,Dttka« 


of }  WiUiaa^  aarl  eC  eaaated,  16L 

Da  Witt,  97. 

Daynaa)  taken  by  VUsaej.  17^ 

Dlarmld;tha>Maei;«7. 

Dieppe;  daalroyed  I7  thaSnglish  flae^  168. 

DIxmnyda  taiMn  by  VlUaroy,  176. 

Sega;  their  ftaat  OA  the  battle  ftslrd  of  AghrUn,  28. 

Danelagh,  218. 

Ikniet,  Charlea  flaoicvlUa»  lad  of;  aaoompanlea  King  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  L  Ghanrad  by  Praston  with  treason- 
able  eanduet, «.  Attonda  tha  eooaecration  of  TlUotaon. 
IL    n«ai|piB  hU  ullln  nf  riiamlisililii  TTI 

Douglaa,  Jamee;  killed  at  the  batUe  ofStelnklrk,  8i. 

DmuMd,  Oaptaln;  aadMed  by  tbafieotUah  Parliameni 
to  be  proaecuted.  172. 

Diyden,  Jolin;  hla  tragedy  of  Anvengsebe,  89.  Sum 
which  h*  reeslved  Ibr  hla  tmaalatioB  of  the  works  cT 
YlrgU,  167. 

Dublin;  eondition  of;  after  ito occupation  by  tbe  WIUlan»> 
ilea.  20.  Ito  ealebmttoa  of  the  •nniversaries  of  Wil- 
liam's birthday  aad  landing,  2Qu  Arbitrary  aate  of 
Cbdinsiby'a  goMnnant,  2L 

Dumost;  amntoyed  to  aasBsslnato  William  ni.,  86.  BetNya 

Duneombe,  Charlea,  tbe  banker;  bis  immense  galai^  187. 

Dunlbrmllne,  Bart  af ;  hla  iUtieaimawt  at  tha  Ooort  of  St. 
Garmalaa,  IIA. 

IHinklrk;  the  EngUah  fleet  at,  168. 

Duntott,  John;  hla  paper,  tha  AOiaalan  Mereuxy,  180. 

Dnraat;  hla  part  In  tha  Aaaasoinatkm  Plot,  196. 

lyCasoa,  QmmnU  aoeompaniea  St  Kuth  to  Ireland,  93. 
Intmatad  with  the  deli)noe  of  Athtona,  26.  Surprised 
by  the  English,  26^  TBaaOLpkd  under  fiwt,  and  nearly 
kiUad,26.  BepairatoGalway,  26.  Besieged  in  Limerick, 
98.  Gapltshita^andrethwa  to  Umeriek,29.  In  chtef 
command  there,  29.  Surrenders  Ikaeiiek  to  Qlnkell,  81. 

Dutoh;  their  joy  on  the  arrival  of  WHUam  in!  Holland.  U 
Jeahinay  with  whieh  they  were  regaided  by  Englishmen. 

47.  The  two  nattoaa  reconciled,  48.  Outcry  against 
thoae  employed  about  WUllam,  48.  Disliked  by  the 
Oransona,  89.  Hated  la  the  Honee  of  Peers,  9t  Dia- 
liked  by  Enriisbmanp  146.  Xhairpart  in  tbe  siege  af 
Namur,  176^178^ 

Dyer;  hto  manuamlpt  nawalettaBS,  16& 

DykveH;  anaato  Marshal  Bonflem,  178. 

Bast  India  Company;  ftmndatton  of  tbe^  80.  Ifa.fhvt 
name,  89.  Ite  sway  In  the  City  of  London,  39.  Tbe  old 
India  Houa^  88.  Prosperity  eajayed  by  it  during  the 
reign  of  Charlea  II.,  89,  40.  Tbe  Company  atUcked  by 
enemiaa  flrom  irithoni  and  diaaanstona  within,  40.  Tba 
private  Intorlopars,  40.  Disaffeeilon  apread  bytham  in  - 
the  Bast,  40, 41.  Tha  Governor,  Sir  Josiab  Child,  makes 
hto  peace  with  tha  Court,  4L  Makes  prasente  to  Chadee 
II.  aad  Jaaasa  U.,  41.  The  Charter  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Jamaa  II.,  41.  Ito  captelna  permitted  to 
hoiat  tha  n^yal  enalga,  4L  Ito  aarvile  homage  to  the 
throne,  41.  Qnanralbetween  ito  i«Bnto  aadtha  Mogul 
government,  41.  Ito  posltton  at  the  Bavolution,  42. 
Diseuastone  tor  aad  against  tha  eonthiianna  of  ito  mo- 
nopoly, 42.  Tha  New  aad  Old  Oompanies,  43.  PeO- 
tlone  nraaentod  to  PUrUament  ften  both  Companies, 

48.  Bill  brought  In  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  for 
remodelItogtheOldOanpany,4A.  Xhe  tanns  olbred  by 
the  bill  fjealad  by  the  pioprielonb  H,  The  King  4b. 
daraabiainabUlty  to  dlsaolva  the  Old  Company,  98.  Tbe 


snl^^  dtsenessd  in  the  Oomaaona,  and  adjourned,  98. 
Aaew€hartBroUafaMdbyhsttMiy,127.  Banewaloftbe 
eenget  between  thatiie  Onwpaniss,  127.  Debatea  about 
the  trade  with  Indto  leanmed  in  PUrUament,  14L  The 
case  «faMBe«bcM9s^  141.  Padiamaatary  Inquiry  hito 
the  aeeousrta  of  the  CUmpany,  IM, 
Bigg,  Inhabitanto  of;  their  tiealmeat  of  tha  Madeod%  69. 

ThB  Ikftirlsndif  retalhrttoa.  08 
Electiona ;  BUI  fbr  the  Begnlatkm  of;  206. 
'^    '  elh;  <|neeak  ■saaoyillsa  srsatod  daring  bar  lelflR. 
Abolished  by  hetwtak 
kroMhttotri4>8w 
on;  RMMa  Qithelleb  87. 
the  aaUeaoi;  hadesaaed  hi  1691  to  bea  nOttaiT 
19, 90i   TOto  tor  the  prodooltons  of  the  Bast,  89, 
L  Ontciy  aolaat  Iha  hapovtatioa  of  tbe  aumulaetDrsa 
iflhtW^^  FmMMiiiMef>h»ftiP|h»r>i^v» 


Kron  of  sUpsiiv*  W 

r»p«l  the  Invasloiu  9t.    ISflEaet  of  

IhrOttgboQt  the  kingdom,  68.  K«>iftdo«a  OQ  tW  ttmr§  of 
^o  bfttUo  of  La  HoKM,  71L  State  of  tko  pablie  mted 
faring  th«iin(lclpfttedlaTMlOBof«h»rrMeli,  73.  I'ko 
war  with  fYance  the  people's  war,  T7.  Wrtmtb  yriwatao— 
9n  the  Knglteh  6haikiML  97.  Jekn  «art  mmL  »nfin^ 
TroiUn,  87.  DIatreM  in  England,  87.  lauoami  la  erhM» 
87,88.   Debate  la  ParilaaiMi«  on  tiMstato  of  file  nattoB, 

'89.  Ooodltlon  of  the  ktagdom  oompaiwd  vitk  thai  of 
France  in  1092.  M.  Itt«raaae  of  tha  riflhoa  of  tha  Mtiott, 
B6.  Or1|cinoftheNatfoBalI>abt,M,atMq.  Ineraaaaaf 
.. . — .  ..^.  , ^^j^  Debt,  97,  98. 

KlaaUdtgraf  the 


IHDlXlTO 


toroaperlty  eoeral  with  iha  Inereaat  of  thi 
^naearrta«o  of  the  Burrma  flaet,  198.  KL 
Bogliah  reaouraea,  lA     FonadatkNi  af 


itgraftl 
9mki 


Bogliah  reaoureea,  lA     FonndatkNi 

Xnglaod,  HO.  at  Mq.    Bnghnd'a 

aatabUahfd,  179.    Alanning  state  of  the  emraiMiE,  ISh. 

State  of  the  kingdom  oo  the  dl8eovaf7  of  tha 

tton  I'M,  199.    The  whole  natfon  iig«    '      ' 

2(U.  CommerdalorMaia  Kog)aDd,2M. 

909.    Utalraaa  of  the  paople :  tboir  temper  and 

311.   MeethigoffarHaflieiit,317.    State  of  Ilia  ooaatiy, 

^7.  IUtaraofpfoaperit7,218.  Reatoratlon  of  tha  toan- 
'  oea,  S18.    Terma  of  paaee  koiaeea  JSaglaad  aad  Fnaca 

•ettl«d,238.   The  Treaty  of  Kyawlok  a^Md,  889.   AwAr 
'  aty  of  the  nation,  MO.    Artival  af  newi  of  poae%  MO. 

Ueneral  njolehig,  840.    1haak«gl?lig  Shy^itt.    Pfeoa- 

perlty  of  the  kingdom,  941-948. 
Btif^INta ;  Vteb  Jaaloii^  of  Ilia  D«8*, «.  flm  twa  iftint 

reooncUed,  48. 
l9tre«fi,  Connt  of;  apfpolntad  to  tha  aommaad  of  tha  To«> 

Ion  fleet  In  the  expedMan  to  Bnglanii^  88, 188.   Soatton 

the  Smyrna  Seat  at  Lagoa.  124. 
£xeh«quer  Bllla;  origin  o^  909. 

Xxeter ;  its  agttotion  at  tha  general  alactloM  of  1098, 184. 
Xxeter,  Eari  of ;  Us  JaeoUto  prinalpka.  USl 
False  witnoMes;  the,  of  the  17th  aantuy,  8L  Oatoitha 
^  fbnador  of  tha  aehool.  81. 
Fees  and  aalarieaof  oftdal  man;  debates  in  FhrttaBairton 

the,  80. 
F«nwl<ft,  Sir  Mhn ;  Ma  JaeobMa  plotttaf^  10.    Hta  imaer- 

tinenoe  to  the  Queen,  10,  170.     liia  part  In  a  JaeoUte 

plot,  ITo,  ilS.     Captniad,  914    HIa  latlar  to  hia  wilb, 

•iU.    His  cobftaalon,  9U.    Hflboto  af  his  eoaffaoaion,  919. 

Feelloge  of  the  Whtga  about  hla,  219i    "     " 
'  mfnea  him,  9201  Diaappaotaaoaof  the^ 

920.  Fenwiek  examined  by  the  Hoom 

Bill  ftHT  attainting  Mm  teovght  In,  2SL    latricaaa  of 

I  of  Loads, 


Khmaam- 
Qoaoman, 
981 


104. 


Monmimth,  226.  Interrogatsd  by  tha 
2-26.  The  Bill  of  Attainder  paaaed,  9881 
to  saTa  him,  929.   His  exeeutton,  230. 

Fenwirk,  Lady  Marr,  2 

Fergumn,  Jamas;  Ma 
l^lien  into  euatody,  900. 

FniciOa,  184. 

Fltm«r;  dnetrfaiaa  of,  104.   Hh  iN>fk  edited  by 

91nan<m ;  T«atonrtlan  of  «ie,  of  thaaaontcy,  818. 

Flnandnl  erinl*  In  England,  909. 

Finch,  8lr  llftneage;  0|)poaea  theTrianidal  Bill,  108. 

Fisber,  Richard ;lktB  ahare In  the  AsasasiMtlott  Ptoi  106^ 
0^ea  Inlbmation  to  Portland  of  tha  daaign,  198. 

Fitton,  Alexander;   appointed 
ROTcrnment  of  iNland,  87. 

FlamMteed,  hir  John,  189. 

Fleet,  ^e  Bngli»h;  the  rolh  aattasd  by 

paired,  80.  Placed  imdar  the  oamnuad  of  ftaaselL  86. 
FosM«w^thenndlaputedeoanaaadof  lhaaaa,ao.  Joina 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  rnlla  andar  the  eomaumd  af  HaMtoll, 
09-70.  Temper  of  tha  fleet,  TO.  OWea  battle  to  the 
French  at  La  Ilofoe,  TO.  ThaChannal  leet  plaaad  Midar 
the  command  of  Kf11egr(«w  and-Deiaral,  111. 

Fleet,  the  Dtttch;  Jelna  the  Bngiiah  fleet  nader  BmmU, 
89-70. 

Foley,  Paul ;  hb  parantaca  and  early  Mi,  189.  Hia  politl- 
aal  prindpl««,  IBO.  HIa  abUltlaa  ami  moral  aharaeter, 
189.  His  Independenea,  189.  Uppoam  tha  Innraaas  of  tha 
army,  140.  Appointed  ehalrmaa  cf  the  Bdbtry  Onm- 
mitcee.  104.  Onoaen  Speakar,  188. 

Foifjr,  Thomas;  hia  fHeadsMp  wMi  Bavtovv  199. 

Fox,  0<K>rge ;  his  eharaelaf,  7.  Uaotattona  from  Ua  morka, 
8,  note.  Ilia  expoahlona  of  tha  Saeiad  Wrlttnga,  8l  Ah- 
aurdtty  of  some  of  hhi  Mlowar&  8.  AblUtlm  awl  altaiv- 
ments  of  some  of  ttMnn,  9.  LNoe^a  tamariu  osi  than,  9, 
note.    Death  of  P<ox,  O. 

Fox.  Mr  Htepben;  eleetod  fur  tha  aty  af  Loodmir  184. 
Kenljcnn  hispretensiotta  to  tha  plaea  of  Hrat  Laai  of  tha 
TrpftSTiry,  2ftt. 

Fowi«r,  Bfabop ;  hia  appolatmaMl  to  tlm  i 

13. 
'Fmnre;  po^nTfies  w  the  giaat  oaalMnB  flMsed 
et  mq.    Her  reaonrcea,  4.    Her  adtanta 

<    and  Fiedmont.  20.    Send!  a  fleet,  with  amm,  ammvu- 

ii  )ii,  and  foud,  with  ofResta  to  iwmhwt  tha  var  Ib  Iia- 

la-'d.  ia.    A  portion  of  tha  Irish  Boman  OathoHo  troops 

embttrkt  ft>r  Pranf«,  M-M.    Itaa  Fijansh  Baet  iiAisaa^ 

'*    battti',  rvt.     Prt>parationa  te  Amoaa  Ito  tavadlng  Bng.' 

^   ^— ,  mt  TBI  f  rimib  fltit  flaOidwil  in  tf irt  Mj  Jl  il  J| 


idMataMt, 
tai6italoii 


ML  PntoimftlamaavlfrT^vrTflWTOi    Daft«l«i 
I  EngUdi  ana  Dnt^lkat  mdarRinaBlL  fB^TU 

takea  the  field  hlmacICOO.  Splendour  of  Ma  eamp^ 


tteoifliu  Pntoimftlaj 
ivtba r  : 

80.  HlalmBMnaearmy,  80.  ^iBsbgeofKamvr,  81.  T^ 
battle  afStelakiri^&i-«4.  Diatnsa  in  France.  87.  fM^ 
hnaa  of  Fmnoa  in  1092, 9LU^  National  deM  «£  97. 
Failora  <tf  tibe  crona  ta,  la  1093, 118.  Obmmeneemafltt  of 
the  oampaign  bk  Brabant  120.  Battle  of  Landen,  191- 
128.  The  Tktofy  a  dear  one  Ar  tha  Fnoeh,  199.  Thqr 
haahga^and  take  Charleroj,  12S.  Wlitair  aaeeenaea  of 
Fntnoe,  127-128.  Dbtnm  In  Fkmaee  In  1098^  198. 
of  the  eonntry  diatrfeu  to  keep  Fkrla  In  good  hi 
128.  The  campaign  of  1604,  151.  The  French  Man  or 
war,Ul.  BcpttlattoftheEngllffhatBr«at,U9-ll».  Tte 
war  carried  Into  Spain,  154.  TlUeroy  riioaea  to  condueO 
the  war  in  1095, 174.    Loss  of  Namor,  178.    The  Francb 


■avy  ahnt  np  In  Toolon,  179.  Prepacattona  for  a  dcauiui 
on  Eaglaad,  197.  Blatram  of  France  la  1890, 906.  JUtfo- 


for  peace  opened,  212.    Terms  of  i 
Bngbmd  and  Fmnoe  aattiad,  988.  Tbateaa^  of  Byvwkfc 

FrandsjSir  PhlUp and  JmdDa, ^.noto. 


raMT,  v»*w»w,  made  eaaaor  of  tha  preai;  101 
palled  by  tha  HI^  Choreh  party  to  mrigUt  104. 

Itae  trade;  priiieiplaa  o(  batvaan  Bnglaikf  and  Iwlla  aifr 
▼oeated,  42^13. 

French  fleet;  anrlral  of;  la  tha  ShanBon,  A 

Fmaataftgfleld;  the  asUis  of  Archbbfaop  Saneroft,  Ul 

Friend,  Sir  John ;  his  part  la  a  JaeoUte  plo^  174.  ^ 
to  amitt  In  the  AsaaMlnatlon  Plot,  199.  Arreatet 
Tiled  for  treaaon,  202.  Fboad  «ailty,  9D^  Bis  < 
tlon,903. 

Fnllar,  William;  hiaplot.61.  Hia aerrloea to tta gowm- 
madtof  WUliam,  52.  Bis  da«iperate  fortnoea,  vL  Ad- 
mitted to  the  hooae  of  Tltoa  Oatm,  St  Anooancea  Ut 
dlasoraiy  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  53.  Petitkma  the  Ilotiop  of 
Ooaunoaa  to  hear  him,  68.  Hlf  story  to  the  Hotma,  88L 
Hia  Tllkay  diaooToKd,  58.  Ula  pcnUhmant,  68. 

Gaduayi  haa«sd  without  trial,  2L 

Qalwvi  its  "tate  under  the  Bonaa  Gttholle  annT  «f 
James,  22.   Bealaged  by  Qlakdl,  28.   Gtpltolato%  99. 

Qamway*a  Coflechon8e,'98k 

Qaatanaga,  Maranam  ot,  gOTomor  of  the  SP^mlah  KflAer- 
laads;  attanda  the  Congren  at  the  Hague,  9-3.  His 
nnfltnamforhfap(Mt,71  HUkwof  Hoa^TS.  Baealled. 
T9.    His  mortiflcaUon,79. 

Oaiidaa,  Dr.;  pcofad  to  he  tha  aattmr  of  tba  lean  1 
104. 

Qaaetta.  tha  London ;. the  only  nowapaper  la  exiseeam at 
the  time  of  the  BaTolattoa,  180.  lU  partUlly  anfl 
Bieagrenesa,  180. 

Qonog  Baak  a(  147. 

aarmains,St;  stateof  thaObortoClll  Jtema^k  Mfana 
to^altor  the  battle  of  U  IIogae,nS.  Maganeeace  of 
the  palace  aad  surronndtng  ooontry,  113.  Oonstaal 
gloomi>f  tha  Oowt,  113,114.  The  ProteaUnti  ae^ertcd 
aad  tha  Boaaan  Okthollm  preferred  to  all  caaea,  114. 
Oplnkm  aatertalned  at  8t  Oermaiaa  oC  flaacrof^  114b 
Uadlapiiiled  away  of  tha  Moaoorapouaders  at,  115. 

Oemiana;  their  taste  for  wine,  2.    Aneodoto  of  oo^  9. 

Oaroaa  takea  by  the  Freach,  153. 

QUdoa;  the  dlKtolo  of  Chariea  Bkraa^  105.  HIa  flqgj^ 
and  alaader,  lOo. 

Otakall  Oeneral ;  hie  control  orer  Cha  Ihitdi  fa  Irtdaad, 
91.  State  of  hia  EngUah  troopa  aad  mereaaariea,  9L  Re 
takes  the  flald,  24.  Kxoelleat  condltioB  of  hia  ara^, 
94.  Reducea  Bal^ymore,  94.  Besieges  and  takea  AQ> 
loaa,  24-^0.  Fixes  hia  beadqaartam  at  BalBaaaloe,  27. 
Oalaa  the  battle  of  Aghrim^  27-98.  Takea  Qalaray.  2S- 
99.  LayaaiBgetoUmerlek,29.  HIsskfn,99.  Coaanits 
to  negotiate  with  the  besdaged,  80.  Ttams  of  the  capita- 
lattoa  of  tha  dty,  81.  hIb  dlspato  vlth  SarffleM,  32. 
Bewarded  with  the  Earidqm  of  AtUoae,  SBw  See  Aib- 
toBa.Bariol  ^ 

Oleaooe;  description  of  the  mmi  oC  87.  Ill  labaMtaats^ 
87.  Mae  Ian  of  Glenooe,  57,  et  sm.  Cflsa  MaedoaaM  of 
Oleaeaa,  and  Maodonalrta,  tha,  of  Oleacoe.)  Tbe  maam- 
ore  of  Gleneoe,  63.  The  ereat  aot  kaown  to  the  pubUa 
for  aome  time  after  ita  oecnrrenoe,  04.  Theaewasjmad 
by  the  aoi^Jarora,  04.  The  mssaarra  vnaotloed  In  (ha 
SeottMi  Parliameat,  112.  Inanlry  of  the  Scnttlah  Pv- 
UaBAeatbitothemaaBacreof,I71.  BepoH  of  the  Obm- 
mittee,  172.  Bhuaa  attaehat  to  WlUiam  III.  fl»  sol 
haviag  puaiihed  the  author  of  the  crime,  178L 

OWagairyt  Maedonald  of;  takea  the  oath  to  WHBaa  md 
Mary,  68.  BaTaaga  of  the  slaaoa  the  people  of  Call»^ 
daa^ML 

Olaalyoa.   flea  OampbellJ 

Olanoitkj.  Oaatle  of;  56-^. 

aioaomter,  tha  Bake  Of  (soa'of  the  Plfaceaa  Aaae),  181 

Oodfray,  Mietwal;  hia  ahaie  la  the  fonadattoa  of  the  Btok 
of  J^laad,  148-149.  Tiaito  the  head<iaarter«  oTths 
allies  at  the  stage  of  Kamar,l76L    KOIed  there,  17& 

Oadolphto,  Lord;  foYoan  ahown  to  Mm  by  'WUUam  m^ 
17.  OahwdoverVrtheJaeobKeBanHtay^ir.  Biiliaa- 
•on,  17.  Marlboroagh'a  iaflaenca  oear  Mm,  IT.  Ap> 
poiatadLocd  Uaatoaaht  of  Inlaii^6(.   Bb  ] — ' 


THE  F^B1:K  ?t)LUME. 


Uf 


WUlfauu,  ISO.    Ufa  r«ilgnAtloQ.  219.    BU  denial  in  «ht 

Hooaa  of.  tr«««Qnabl«  daa^na^  220.        ^ 
<k)dwln  Sanda.  1. 
Ooodman,  Cardell  (Beam  Qoodman);  his  earcer,  ITO.    Hla 

part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  170.    Sent  to  jraol  for  rlotingi  and 

liberated.  175.    Ula  dla^ppeayance,  290. 
Ooree.  Uland  of,  1. 
j^randval ;  employed  to  aaaaaslnate  'William  IIT.,  85.    Bia 

a!«iataota,  0iimont  and  Loef Jal« ,  85.    Ub  tiatt  to  Jaraea 

at  St  Oermalna,  85.     Betrayed,  86.     Anvetad   and 

banged,  85.    Ilia  conf^aalon,  86. 
Qnevina.  2. 
prant,  Mra.;  ber  acooont  of  tbe  maaaaere  of  OImmm^  68, 

note. 
OranTille,  Boetor  Dennis;  Infnlted  at  and  ftvaed  to  qnlt 

St.  Germaina,  Hi. 
OriMKK>mbe',  bia  JacoUte  pampUetx,  21L 

great  Seal,  tbe,  given  to  Somera,  111. 
rcimwich ;  Palare  of.  T2.    The  Ptak,  at,  TSL    ItnmdaittDn 

of  the  Naral  Hoffpital  at,  78, 160. 
Grar,  I^dy  Jane^  183. 
Oionoa,  2. 

Oroinbletonlaaa.  the,  89. 
Qajt  Renry;  bia  eorrnpt  practteai^  108.     Stol  to  Cm 

Tower,  188. 
Babeaa  Oorpna  Aot ;  anapenalon  of  (be,  199. 
Eaekaey  ooacbea  of  London  taxed,  148.    Tbe  eQaeb«MB*p 

petition  to  the  Commona.  164. 
Pagoe,  the;  reeeption  of  Xing  Wllltan  at,  S.   Tbe  graat 

Obngrew  at,  2.    Gaiety  of  tbe  dty,  2. 
Bali&x,  Oeorce  Savile.  Man|ue«  of;  bla  death,  1«1    Hla 

deeeendant^  182.    fna  character,  168. 
Hamilton,  Anthony ;  bis  deaoriptton  of  ^e  Oooii  of  Aaoiaa 

at  St.  Oemains,  114. 
^mllton,  Onatama;  bis  share  In  tha  aaia^  on  Atb- 

lone,  28w 
BamQton,  Bldiaid;  axcbanged  for  Monntfoy,  81 
Bamllton,  Duke  of;  appointed  lord  High  Oonmiaaloinsr  in 

tbe  ?arilament  of  Seotland,  112.    Hla  death,  171. 
BamUton,  Uentenant  OoloneL  of  Inremeea;  sent   to 

destroy  the  Maedonalda  of  Oleneoe,  62.    Hla  plana,  82. 

Tbe  maaaaere,  881    Hla  hlnnderlng  arrangements,  68. 

His  barbarity,  68.    Beftiaee  to  appear  before  the  Bstatea 

of  Scotland  reapeeting  tbe  maaaaere  of  Oleneoe,  172. 
Bampden,  JohnwMla  to  obtain  a  aeat  at  the  general 

election  of  16957186.    Attenda  the  drawfaig  Moot  of  the 

Duoheaa  of  Matarlne,  185.    His  suicide^  185. 
Baroonrt,  Simon,  2SSL 
Barley,  Itobert;  hla  parentage  and  earij  Bfo,  18T.    Hla 

politieal  prineiplea,  188.    Ula  abilities,  ISSTWb  poetry, 

188,  note.    His  moral  character,  188.    Changes  from 

WUg  to  Tory,  139.    Mores  a  renreeentation  to  the 

throne,  144.    Oivoses  tbe  increase  of  the  army,  UA. 
Barley,  Sir  Kdward,  188. 
Barrington,  Lord,  84. 
Barria;  his  newspaper  ttM  IntelUgeBea  Itomeatio  and 

Foreign,  180. 
Heating  Captain,  of  the  flandwieh;  Ms  deaitti  at  La 

Hogne,  72.    Bnned  with  hononr,  T2. 
Bavre;  burnt  hj  the  Engllah  fleet,  158.  \ 

Bearth  money;  Ks  odious  foatnrea,  182. 
Beatheoto,  GUbert,  tbe  merchant,  141. 
BeidBlbexg:  sacked  by  tbe  French  under  Ihe  Dolks  of 


Balnafua,  Grand  1>endonat7  of  Holland ;  hla  bk^'i 
of  Manborouffh*a  talents  as  a  general,  19.    lOs 


pondence  with  Wmiam  HT.,  7«. 

Belena,  taint;  rising  tn^  against  the  Bast  India  Oooi- 
pany.  41. 

Benderhmd,  chief  o(  00, 

JUrbert,  IBdward,  68.    Carries  the  great  seia  s(t  0i  G•^ 

^^ains,  115. 

Hespen,  Nethsr;  ameampaient  of  WUHam  ns.  at,  129. 

Hesse  Caaael,  Landgrare  of;  attends  tbe  Congress  at  tfae 
Hague,  2. 

Beeae  Darmstadt,  Landgnrre  of;  attends  the  Congiass  ait 
the  Hague,  2.  Omits  to  Atfniab  bis  contingent  to  tbe 
eoaUUon,tl9. 

Heeae  Darmstadt,  Prinoe  GtoiflB  of;  bto  Shaiw  to  tbe 
aaaault  on  Atblone,  28. 

■kkea,  Gim,  Dean  of  Woreester;  b|s  tdf^msf  of  tba 
dnetrine  of  Dlrlne  right,  115, 134. 

Blgb  Ghuxtb  party;  their  arrogance  at  fha  spsewsaee  d 

^ralkei*a  book  on  tiie  Icon  Basllike^  104. 

BIgblanderat  ateto  of  tbe,  in  1600,  66.  AvpMl  of  tba 
chlefo  to  Jaaaaa,  56.  James's  reply,  56w  Braadalbane 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  elans,  68.  Tba  Hlgh- 
Undera  reaulred  to  t^e  tbe  ootha  to  VllUam  and  Maiy, 
64.  Inatoneea  of  the  -rindlotl  veners  of  aome  of  tho  dans, 
69.   Flans  of  tbe  Master  of  Stair  for  eltermlnaiing  Ibe 

'  vnmly  dans,  60.  William's  order  for  orviriilng  the  law- 
>8snesa  of  the  elaaa,  61.  Tbe  naaaarro  of  Oleneee,  68. 
State  of  the,  taken  into  the  eonafderatton  of  Bm  Seotlidi 
Pftiliamant,  U2.  Law  for  tbe  aoppteaatoA  of  deprsda- 
tlon  in  tba  Hlghlanda  paaaed,  118.  ' 

Vghwaymen ;  great  numbers  vt,  in  1693, 88. 


BDI, 


^Ite 


Hill,  Colonel,  Ooremor  of  luTemess,  68.    His  bnmaallj. 

61.    HIsuneaalneaaaftortbamassaBrsof  Glanooe,64.  * 
Hindoetan;  ila  nandaur  vader  Akbar,  89.    And  uUlsr 

AnrengMbe,  89. 
Bogue,  La;  the encaopBMni at,  07.    Ba«tlaoi;70. 
Hollaad;  TisHof  WUIIaMlU.to^l.    Bis  second  vlstt  to^ 

19.    PresperllT«f,  in  the  17tb  eentwy,  48.    PrefcrsMS 

of  Wmiam  HI.  for,  76.    Her  war  with  Isance  tba 

pMple'a  war,  77.    National  debt  ot  97. 
Holiaad ;  the  aeeompHce  of  RobetC  Tonng,  78. 
Holt,  Sir  John;  prealdeaat  tha  Old  Ball«r  A  the  tvlalnf 

PnatoB  and  blsaoaompUeaa,  6^4^  OosMiHed  by  tbe  Loids 


ibllS 
87. 


pUeaa,  6-«l  fXNMUKed  by  tb 
the  Aet  for  eaeludbur  Paplste  froaa  pul 
tmsto  Inlratend,  87.   OvAarsd  to  paspara  a  nav  l^ 

Holyraod  Hones,  lllL 

Banlaersdyfc,  1. 

Haapttela;  not  one  la  Bnf^aMl  a*  tba  ttasa  of  tba  Rsnia- 
tltm,rs. 

HouMon,  Mr  Jdbn]  Qovamot  of  tba  Bank  of  Sngkad, 
210. 

Bongh,  John;  attaBda  tfia  eOMseration  of  TUlotaan,  11. 

Hooghtea,  J^a;  fala  p«plodleal  paper,  Ibe OoUaetlon for 
the  Impto?en«  of  Indnslry  and  TMde,  190. 

Honae  of  ComsBona;  opening  ef  tbe  HrUameat  of  1691, 
88.  •  Debates  on  the  salai4es  and  foea  of  oadal  men,  86. 
Faases  an  Aet  aneludbig  Paplste  fooaaiwUla  trust  in  Isa> 
laud,  87.  The  Ml  sant  baek  from  tba  Loads,  87.  Tba 
bUl  pused,  87.  Petttlona  Aom  tbe  rival  £aat  India 
OompBnlea,^48.  BlU  for  remodaaing  tbe  JCaai  India  Cqo> 
M»y  faaougbt  In,  M.  Tba  tanaa  of  tba  Onamoaa  v»> 
jected  by  the  Oompaoy,  44.  IfrMatton  af  tba  Bouse, 
44.  PrasenteanaddMSBtotbaKtogiequasangblmto 
dIsaolTe  tbe  OM  Coaapwiy.  andtoincorpwatea  newona, 

.44.  Debataaott  tk^Mt  for  segulatbig  Triala  in  easaaef 
Blgb  Treaa<m,44,45.  Tbe  bill  paaaed,  and  aant  14»  tp 
«beLorda,45.  Tba  IMf  aasandmanto  ta||ceted  by  tba 
Comsaons,  46.  A  fred  conibrenoe  hcU,  46.  Tbe  bill  sn# 
feredto(lrop.47.  Petltkwawm  the  folaewitn«aaFnlleau 
68.  Ckse  af  Iha  aasrion,  94.  BlU  for  aaaaitatolng  tte 
salariesof  tba  Jiidgeaii|j«led,64.  Meetliig  of  PwUa* 
meat,  89.  Debate  an  tha  state  of  the  nation,  89.  Con. 
Bidaration  of  tbe  BIV  for  tba  BM^tetlon  of  Trials  foa 
High  TMaaon  aeaosaad,  9t-9t.  Tbadabateaontbeatato 
of  tba  trade  with  India  reavmed,  98.  Committee  of  8«p> 
nlyaad  af  Way* and  lfeaa%  98.  Fiseaa  tend  tax,  ol. 
Quarrel  between  the  Houses  rerteetlng  tbe  mode  of  a» 
sesament^94.  Oe—nittea  af  Ways  and  Meana,  97.  Dte- 
•uarfoM  4»  P^sUamentary  Kafoim,  99.  Tha  Pteea  BIB 
bitiodaeed,  101.  Paaaed  witboot  a  dtrialon,  101.  Tha 
Triennial  Bfll  biougbt  down  from  Iba  Leads,  102.  InV 
tatton  «f  tba  Houses,  108.  itesaa  tba  bUl,  108.  Tba 
'  parttamentary  proceedtnia  on  tba  liberty  of  tha 
,  108.  Pnnlabes  tba  sensor  Bdmnnd  Bobnn,  106. 
Bsstotha  Ktn|panthastaSaofIaetend,109.  VU- 
Ham's  dUlikeeftbaBo«Meaf<X>mmoaa,  18^  ^'  ' 
af  PailianMnt,189.  Ite  TotMSMlaiulngfha 


miamanagemant  of  tha  fleet,  140. 
tmdawtth Indte,  14L    BUlf     ' 


agabi  btoi^t  In,  142. 
Tba  T         


Debataa  about  tba 
BeinilatlonofTrlaIn 

Tbsown  out  tn  tba 
Lords,  U2.  Tba  THanntel  BtU  agaliuAro««ht  In,  bn8 
loat,141  Tbe  Lords*  bfllOB  tbe  same  anbjastfi^aoted, 
148.  Tbe  PbMO  BlU  passed,  148.  Tha  Khig  rafaeesto 
paastbabltt,148.  fiasawlfnl  and  m^toaonable  mood  of 
the  Bonaa.  144.  Praaante  a  yepresentetton  totbe  Kfam^ 
144.  \f  Illiam'S  Answar,  144.  BaAnx  of  fl»Ung  fat  tSa 
Honss,  144.  Tba  BlU  ft*  the  MatnraUssitlanor  Foratan 
Protastanta,  144.  Allowed  to  drop,  146.  Supply,  Itt. 
Wayaand  Maana:  lottatykaa,  146.  Tba  Baalk  of  Buy. 
bmd,M6i  Parltaansnt  preaoguad,  160.  Meatlngof  Pbs- 
Bameait,  156,  Debatea  on  tba  Lanoaabtara  pcoaeoution^ 
167.  Tbe  Flaee  Bill  read  i«ato  tbrloa,  but  not  paaaadh 
157.  Tha  am  for  the  Begntetlon  of  Triala  ha  eaaeaof 
Treason  again  introduced  abd  again  loal^  158.  The  Trfr 
annfaaBlirMaaesbitoatew,158.  Death  af  Queen  Maiy* 
169.  Aataddreaa  of  condalaima  moved  to  tha  King.  I74l 
Xmandpatkm  of  the  preas,  162.  Oowmlttaa  mppointed 
to  exsmSna  tbe  books  of  thnCltr  of  London  and 
,184. 


.     ..  Tha  Dfisbii  Travor  axpelied,  166. 

FKdey  cboaan  Speaker,  166.   Inqntay  by  a  }eint  Com-   \ 

mltleeof  tba  Lords  and  OoBisnonSi  166.    Tbe  Ooaamana    > 

oadsaa  tbe  twpaanhment  of  the  Bnbaof  Leeds,  197.   Tba    ' 

fanpeaebment  folia  to  thofronnd,  168.    The  ParU 

dlaadlfed,  162.    Tha  near  Mlanient  ef  1696, 186. 

of  the  enrieosj,  186.    Lopaltj  Of  tba  Honse,  190. 

BeeoinageBUl,10L    Sent  nn  to  Ifoa  Lesda,  191  Ihiaatng 

af  ^la  act  for  aarilatb^  Trials  to  asaaa  of  TreasonTttl 

Pioosedinga  touMilng  tha  lamaalnatkai  Plot,  199.'  Form»> 

tten  of  tha  4sssidali>m>  Mi,  208.  BUI  for  tba  Bagutelton 
^  —.^^ —  .w..      .^  .......^ .  «    .    — 


dug  a  . 
pnvQiQad,  207.    MeaSng  af 
pris  saasinthiM  cf  " 


Bank,SD& 
ariiamenl 

BffiMtof 


tbeIioaaa,217. 

218. 

22L  Debataa  on  Bia 

fiUlof  AtteJndsr 

X    BlUfoC 


isriyxK  so 


or  WUtifrian  < 


And  the  BaTOj,  231.  Gtoe  of  Um  Mtiion, 

fiovM  of  Loi4i;  o|Mnliig  of  Um  PurliMDont  of  1091,  M. 
DebatM  OD  tbe  bill  Ibr  excla<UD(  P»pi«U  fraai  imblie 
trust  la  Irdaod,  37.  Tb«  bill  iuaend«4  and  Mot  back 
10  the  OoMi»oiM»  n.  Tho  UUjWMtd,  87.  The  BUI  Jbr 
ngulAtIng  Trialfl  In  chbo  of  TiMunn  brongfat  vp  firom 
4he  Ck—moni,  46b  Ike  liorda*  ameiMliDent  r^eoted  by 
the  Ooiiiin<me,  46.  ▲  free  eooferenee,  48.  The  bill 
aUowed  to  drop,  47.  CBow  of  the  eeiiloii,  64.  Meethig 
of  Perliament,  89.  Qvestton  of  prlTUege  rah«d  by  the 
Lorde»t9.  ftebeU  on  the  etate  of  tbe  aetton,  88.  Qoarrel 


hetvreoB  the  Hoveet  jesauotiag  the  mode  of  eoUeottaff 
the  land  tax,  94.  I>l«eM«oneon  PariiaoMstarjllelbrni, 
99.  3he  faiU  eselndlnc  plaoeman  from  parliament 
thrown  out,  102.  The  biennial  BBl  paamd,  102.  The 
first  parliamenlaiy  prooeedlagi  on  the  libeKj  of  the 
•vees»  U».  IfaellQt  of  Parliament.  140.  The  Bill  te 
the  Regulation  of  Male  in  earns  of  Treason  brought  op 
from  &e  Oommona,  142.  Thrown  oat,  142.  ▲  bUl 
similar  to  the  Tirfennial  Bill  bronght  in  br  Momnooth, 
148.  ThabUlt4eeladintheOommons,148.  The  Flaet 
WU  passed,  14&  The  Bank  Ohartsr  Act  diacnased,  14ft. 
The  Howe  pamm  the  hOl,  149.  Parliament  prorogued, 
IM.  Mael&w  ef  ParllamenL  IM.  Death  of  Queen 
t  Oommltlea  of  both  Houses 
India  Oompaa/,  168.    The 


Mary,  169.  Inquisr  by  a  loinl 

Into  the  bribery  of  the  bat  India  OompaaT, 

Bnka  of  Lsede  ordersd  to  be  tepeaahed,  1«7.    The  Pai^ 


Uament  diasolTod,  182.    The  new  Parliaamt  of  1096, 
IM.    Passing  ef  the  Aet  ft*  regulattngTriala  in  < 
of  Treason,  192.  Proeeedlngitoaabtaigthari 


^iigf^«y^^Mthrf  Asmmliialloii 
the  Aasoelatlon,  208, 204.    BiU 


]no^l99.   INmnmiOtt 

IbrtheBegnlatkmof  £Ieotkma,206.  Aot  establishing  a 
Land  Bank,  20O.  Parliament  pvovogned,  207.  Meeting 
of  Parliament^  217.  Debatsa  on  tbe  UU  for  attalnthiK 
Senwish,  226.  Penwiek  bimgUt  In  and  faiterrogated, 
228.    The  BIU  of  Attainder  paased,  229.     Oloaa  of  the 


Bowe,  John  C<  Jaek  Howe");  Oiimiased  from  hiaofleeof 

.  Tlee  Chamberlain,  100.    Oaasea  of  hk  dIamlMlon,  108. 

HIa  nngOTCrnahle  frroelty  againat  Bumet,  I08i    Be- 

eomea  a  Timleut  Tory,  129.    Oppoeea  the  tecraaae  of  the 

•rmy,  146.    HIa  speech  agalnat  the  war,  191. 

Bttm«,Bavld{  Ua  predkttoot  raspeeUag the natlond daht, 

Hnma,  Sir  Patrlak,  created  Lord  Polwaiih,  112.    Bee  Pol- 
warth. 

Hunt :  the  amuggler  of  Bomaey  Maiab,  194. 

Huntingdon,  Lord;  qneellon  of  pifrllefe  rtbad  la  the 

'  Houae  of  Lords  aeepeettaig  hia  ImpHaonmeuft  In  the 
Vawer,89.   HIa reaogaimneaa eaceelled,  89. 

Huguenots;  tbeh  marsUaia  peneoutor,  8alat  Ruth,  24. 
I^eb*  part  in  tne  akfa  of  Athtona  and  the  battle  of 
Aghitm,  24>  28,  ar.  Their  bravenr  under  OInkall  In 
lMlaad,24,etaeq.  And  at  the  battle  of  Macalgila,  128. 
^ ~       •120. 


H«7,  fMrriMaii  oC  takau  by  the 

laoB  Baidlke;  Walker's  book  on  the^  104.  How  n«anied 
hr  aaalmwreyaiiBta,  104. 

Imia;  debataahi  ParUaasent  on  the  Beat  India  trade,  38, 
at  ae«.  EiudlBBMnt  la  the  publie  mind  on  the  fubject 
at  the  trade  jdth  the,  88.  Orlgb^  of  the  But  India 
Oampany,  80.  Ignorant  admfaaOan  with  which  India 
wua  regarded  In  England,  89.  Magnifleenee  of  Aureag^ 
aehey  89.    Ingfeaas  la  the  impoits  of  the  produotiona 

.  ei;  into'Bngland,  39.  The  Deputy  Gorernof  of  Bom- 
bay Impriaoned  by  the  faxhabitanta,  41.  Quarrel  between 
the  Mogul  gorervmettt  aad  the  agenta  of  the-  East 
India  Gompany,  41.  Peuee  eonclimlBd  between  the 
Ofeat  Mogul  and  the  Ea«llah,  48.  Debatsa  on  the  ataU 
of  the  trade  with  India  leaumed,  hy  the  Houm  of  Oom- 
moua,  93.  The  dlscusskm  a4|oimad,  98.  Rasumptton 
In  Parliament  of  the  dabatm  on  tbo  trade  with  India, 
141,etsBq. 

India  Bouse;  the  Old,  89. 

Inaomnt  XL,  Pope,  76. 

t  XIL,  Pope ;  Ua  vaeononiattoa  wifli  Lawia  XIT., 


77.    HtopoUt7,78,79. 
feveetment  of  mpUal.    See  Oapltal,  farr 


IMand ;  nrogiaaa  of  thb 
iddtTldedb 


nt« 


la,  20.  The  whole  ama  Of  the 
Wand  ^Med  between  the  eontendlqg  raaea,  20.  State 
of  the  Kndish  part  of  the  kingdom,  20.  State  of  the 
partof  IrdaiidaubJeet«oJamaa,n,atae«.  Betomof 
Tyreonoel,  28.  AiriTal  of  a  Prenoh  fleet  at  Umerirk 
with  iaint  Bath  on  board.  28.  Thf  Baglbh  taka  the 
Held,  24.  SlegaaofBaUymQre  and  Athlooa,  24-27.  The 
tatHe  or  Atfhrim,  ST.  «(age  of  Galway,  28.  SIsge  of 
Umsriek,29.  Death  of  the  Load  Usotanaat  ^freonael, 
29.  Shitsoflralaad  after  the  war,  84.  AUuaiontoIhe 
lade  Improfumanti  In,  86.  Act  of  Parnaaaent  excluding 
PUBiiitofrempuhUetruatteIrahuid,S7.  The  attention 
ofPaithmientealledtothaautaof  Iiilaad,106.  BUr 
my  appobited  Lord  Lieutenant.  108.  flIdBay  reeallad, 
and  the  gorctnmsnt  ptaeed  In  the  hand*  of  Lords  Jua- 
lleaa,llQ.  Dl^guat of  tha  Irish  at  the  aaw OadaratlDD 
Ut.   State flfIi«lMullnie07,28& 


Ixhiitroe|M,Sl    Haled  by  Urn  B^fah  Pmbrti 

W.  Their  ralonr  at  the  lut^or¥arrig|Ia,m 
Italy :  nattooal  debts  oi;  07. 
Jaeobltee;  trial  of  the  co&mlratora  Freaton  aad  Aahhm»fb 
at  seq.  'Joy  of  the  JacoUtBa  at  the  &U  of  Mona«  1ft. 
Tbeir  roar  of  execration  at  the  flIUug  up  of  tbe  Taeant 
99tiB  of  the  nonjurlng  bishops,  11.  TbeIr  damour  on  the 
deaertion  of  Sherlock,  13-16.  nicy  gain  over  Buwdl^ 
Qod^pbln,  and  >lar)borou^  16,  et  aeq.  Tbeir  peculiar 
abhorrenee  of  Mariborougb,  18.  MariboRmgta'spJan  ftn 
restoring  JamM.'  47,  et  esq.  HIa  plot  dLadoeed  by  tlia 
JaeeMtee,  49.  The  JaooUte  arraagements  on  the  French 
luTaaion  of  England,  67.  Severe  laws  enacted  nalnat 
them  bj  the  Soottiah  Parliament  of  1008, 112.  Dirlslcnit 
among  the  English  JaeoUtes,  116.  Ooimponndera  and 
MoneompQundars,  116.  Sarage  seurrOity  of  tlie  Jacobita 
Itfaenen,  124.  William  ADdetton,  124.  Writing?  and 
artilloea  of  tbe  JaeofaltBa,  126.  Their  strong  muvter  at 
Bath,  128.  Thrir  j<^  at  fbe  probability  of  a  quarrel  b*> 
tweea  W0Uam  and  Che  Hoqm  of  Oommona,  144.  Ttctr 
enemy  Trendiard,  164.  Jacobite  plots  Sfrainst  wmSamli 
person,  169.  Raneorona  toTectSre  contained  In  the  Jn- 
eobite  pamphlets  against  .William,  178.  Jacobite  picti 
against  the  goremment  during  ^VllUam'B  afaeenoe^  179. 
Pormatioa  of  two  Jacobite  oonaplrades,  19L  Hatred  of 
Qie  nation  for  the  very  name  of  Jacobite,  212.  Seaxch 
for  Jaoobtte  conapfamtors  in  England,  218.  -  Ihair  dlaaia^ 
at  the  news  of  the  Peace  of  ^awick,2IO. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  87. 

Jamea  Lj  hia  pateota  of  monopoly,  88. 

Jamea  IL;  aecret  oommunlcationa  of  aoma  of  VIIBam^ 
aerraata  with  the  Court  of  BL  Oermains,  16.  Jamea'a 
forgireneaB  of  Mariborougb,  19.  MarIboroa^i*s  di*xterity 
In  evading  Jamee's  comniauda,  19.  Progress  of  the  wa« 
In  Ireland,  20,  et  seq.  State  of  the  part  of  Irelaad  sub- 
ject to  James,  21.  Deputatioa  from  the  Irish  Jceobitea 
to  Jamea  at  8t  Oermains,  28L  Sieire  of  Ltmcrikk,  an4 
diaperdon  of  the  Irish  army,  31-32.  PlanofMarlborouj^ 
for  eflecting  James's  restoration,  47,  et  seq.  James*! 
answer  to  the  appUcatioo  of  the  HlgblaDd  chtelb  for  aSi^ 
66.  His  Joy  on  the  death  of  Louvois,  65.  James's  Ii» 
patienoe  to  have  an  expedition  sent  to  TCnglentf,  OQL 
Lewla  determiaee  to  inrade  England,  66.  Jamee'a 
beUef  that  iha  English  fleet  is  iHendly  to  him,  06.  Hia 
belief  in  the  atatemonta  of  his  English  agents,  67.  A 
daughter  bom  to  htm,  07.  He  goes  down  to  hia  army 
at  La  Hogne,  t!t.  Holds  a  Chaptor  W  the  Garter,  0f. 
Hia  Declaration,  68.  Effect  produced  by  it  la  Ksgland» 
68.  Jamea's  approval  of  a  plan  for  aansalnating  WUlkm 
III.,  86.  Betnma  to  St.  Oi-rmaina  after  tbe  batUe  of  La 
Hogue^  118.  His  mode  of  life  there,  118,  et  aeq.  Bla 
treatment  of  hia  Protestant  adherents  at  the  Gourt  of 
St.  Germaina,  114.  His  Incurable  ikulta  of  head  aad 
hear^  116.  Hia  character,  as  shown  in  the  Declaratina 
of  April  1602, 116.  Oompelled  to  make  ehangee  In  hlf 
ministry  at  St.  Oermains,  116.  His  New  Declaration, 
117.  mahmiooaritj.m.  Efliect  of  the  Nev  Declaration 
In  England,  118.  Receives  intelllgenoefrom  9farlborc»Ui;h 
of  tbe  axpaditton  anlnst  Brest,  ii2.  OommunlcatM  tha 
Information  to  the  French  government  162.,  ProLIUta 
the  Court  of  St  Germalns  to  ^  Into  moorolog  on  tha 
death  of  hia  daughter  Mary,  161.  James's  opinion  of  tha 
lawAilness  of  assassination.  169,  170.  Hia  refbsal  W 
aaacthm  any  attempt  on  the  lllb  of  William,  169, 17% 
Requested  to  sanction  a  plot  for  asMoInating  WiUiam^ 
170, 171.  Olvea  hi«  warrant  to  Sir  Geoige  Bazr^y  for  a 
plot  amdnfit  WlUiam,  194.  HIa  attempts  to  pruveat  a 
general  pacification,  289. 

Jamea  Tj  hia  estenaloatlon  of  the  Moaitroopaia,  09. 

Jamea'a  Ooffsehouae,  81, 20. 

Joffreya,  George  Lord;  hia  Judgment  In  tha  gnat  eaaa  of 
the]ionopoliea,89,4L    fiaa8oa,227. 

Johnaon,  Julian,  16.    HIa  aecret  preea,  104. 

Johoatane:  wMwIatad  to  Inform  WiUianof  Iha  pioeea^ 
Inga  of  the  Soottlah  Paritament,  112. 

Jonathan's  Ooflbehouae,  96. 

Jndgaa:  reaction  of  the  bill  for  aaoartatui^  their  nOails^ 
64.    llode  of  lumuoexatiDn  them,  66b 

Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Franda,  32,  note. 

Jnnta,  that  of  the  Whig  partT,  138.    IUattthorfiiy»13l 

Keaa.  Bdmund,  the  actor;  his  deaeent,  168. 

Kan,  Biahop  of  Bath  and  WeUa^  leavea  tbe  blidmp'a  palaaa 
at  Wella,  12.    His  retirement  at  Longlea^  IX 

Kerry ;  the  flaroe  InhabltanU  ot  80. 

KettifeweU,  John;  hia  theoiy  of  Divine  right,  JM, 

Keyea,  Thoaaaa;  his  share  in  the  Aswtsslnstfan  Plot,  I9tk 
Aneated,  200.  Triad,  200,  Pboad  guUty,  30fk  JUi 
execution,  902. 

Kidder,  Rkhaid ;  appointed  to  tha  aae  of  Bath  aad  WeUa,  13b 

KUiegrew ;  entruated  (trtth  Dalaval)  with  the  command  of 
^e  Channel  fleet.  111.  They  onamand  the  eouvoy  of 
tha  Smyrna  flee^  133.  Held  up  to  deriakm  la  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  126b   Dlamlaaad  flroa  hia  eommaad,  140.    « 

Ktaig,  Rdwurd ;  hM  ehaia  in  tha  Aamsstoation  Plo^  1964ML 
Anu«ted,209.  Tried, 200.  IPoundgull^.MI,.  Bii«>- 
aeatoonyflOL 


THE  FOVBSa  TOLUMB. 


light,  Blr  iohu;  lib  oflnulTa  gpMch  xwpflctlog  <lie 


Dutch  la  England,  145.    Hte  spMch  burnwt  br  ttM 

luui«ma»146.    BblwoliBtJojoattwdwthof  QiiMS 

UtLTj,  Ulk     Xvrnad  oai  at  tte  |wi«ni  tlaotton  of 

1«»,1S4. 
Khightla/,  ChriHoplMr;  bid  ■h»r»  in  tk«  Aiwiihianrm 

4>lot,196.    AnMt«<l»WO. 
I«gM,  Bay  of{  naTal  aiMoiiiiter  in  ftka»  134. 
Lamboqoa;  baadqvartan  of  WUllam  Ill.iit,  82. 
lAmpiufch,  Arekbiahop  of  York;  Ua  daath,  IS. 
lAaoaahire  iiroaaoatlaai^  tha^  Ui.   JMwtM ' 

on  the,  157. 
lADd  Bank ;  tha.  of  Briam  ml  Ghamharlayna,  U7.    Aft 

aatabliahing  a,  200.    Iha  l»ok  aaaaM  to  esbt,  210. 
Undon,  l)atU«  of;  12U123.    Ippaaraaoe  of  Oio  batUa  flald 

that  following  rainmar,  123» 
lAndtax;  thatof  thaLongPuIla«aiit,94.    That  of  the 

ReetoratioQ,  94.    Origin  of  tha  axiating  land  tax,  M. 

Banowed  annoaUy,  94.    Made  p«nnan«nt»  94.    Tha  tax 

renawad  in  tha  fiwdoa  of  l«934o^  145. 
Linghorna;  tba  lay  agent  of  tha  Jeanits  in  KngUnd,  86| 

note.  ^ 

LvUtr,  Sir  John  i  killad  at  tha  battla  of  fltainkiik*  S4. 
Laalart,  134. 
LNdi,I>akaof;Gaennarthanenatad.l51.    Bla  ignominy, 

163.    BnapaetBd  of  hariag  raopivad  brib«,  164.    fitory 

nf  hla  agent  Balea,  160w    Hia  dafonea  in  tha  Hooia  of 


Lorda,  107.  Hie  apeedi  in  tha  Oommona^  167.  The 
liordi  infbraiad  that  the  Oonunona  had  leaolTod  to  Im- 
paaeh  hkn,  107.  His  alra  in  tha  Hoom^  187.  Hia  dia- 
gTaott,168. 

ttfefdale;  amplograd  to  anwiwinata  WlUha  HL,  86.  Betrays 
Graodral,  85. 

Lrtnater.  Puke  of;  Mainhart-Bahotebetg  created,  86.  Ooak* 
inand«  the  army  aMembled  at  Fortsdown,  80.  The 
troopa  for  the  attack  on  tha  nnnuh  ooaat  plnoad  nndar 
his  oommand,  86. 

Leopold  I.,  £mperor  of  Qarmaoy;  Inattentiye  to  tha 
Interegta  <tf  tha  eooHtton,  78.  Uie  dotlre  to  oooqner  the 
Turks,  78.  Hla  riuggiithDcas  in  wading  raeooan  to 
Stedmont,  118.  His  oandnct  in  1697,  m 
eansed  bj  him.  288. 

liollle,  Charles ;  first  pnbUshes  an  aooonnt  of  tha 
of  Olanroeb  64. 

Leatrange,  Itoger;  appointed  eensor  of  the  fwi,  104. 
EaaoTad,lQ4.    Takeo  Into  cnstody,  200. 

LvwU  of  Baden ;  hia  defeat  of  tha  Turks  In  a  gsent  battle, 
SO.   Vatchea  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  82. 

Lewis,  Sainti  iostUtttlon  of  the  Order  oC  110. 

Lawla,  XIV. ;  eongnwa  of  the  great  eoalition  fbnnad  against 
him,  2,  et  acq.  His  reaouroae,  4.  La^a  riege  to  Moaa, 
vhlflh  oapltoktea,  4^  Death  of  his  niaislar  Lonrohk 
,  05.  Appoints  the  Blarquass  of  Barbeaieax  to  the  vaeant 
post,  n.  .  Determlnea  to  send  an  expedition  to  Engiand* 
86.  BaconcUed  to  tha  IW,  77.  Takes  the  IWld  hineel? 
•D.  His  magnifloeot  reTiew  at  Mons,  80.  I«ys  siege  to 
Mamur,  80.  Its  capHuUtlon,  81.  Arroganoe  of  Lewis,  SL 
Betoms  to  TersaUliM.  83L  HeeelTes  his  nnJbrtanata  ad- 
nind  IbnrriUa,  81-83.  His  snrprisa  and  anger  at  hear* 
ing  of  the  Immense  snma  voted  1^  the  English  Parlia- 
ment for  carrying  on  the  war,  94.  His  Tast  preparations 
fbr  the  campaign  of  1098, 119.  Institutes  the  Order  of 
St  Lewis.  110.  His  opinion  of  WllUamni.,  119.  UiriM 
takes  the  field.  120^  Betorna  to  Venaillea,  determined 
«ot  to  expoee  himself  in  bnttle»  120^  lUs  expedient  for 
keeping  Paris  in  good  humoor,  128.  His  overtures  for 
(fotalnlng  pcaea,  1^.  Hla  plan  for  eompalUog  Spain  to 
ana  for  pease,  151.  upecations   '* '   '  .    '^  -  ■     . 


B  of  his  troopa  in  OatAiunia, 


153.  fiatmsts  tha  campaign  of  1605  to'Marahal  Yilli^ 
rqy,  174.  Poltroonery  or  Lewis's  natural  son,  the  Duka 
orUslne,176.   Uwla's  vexation.  176.   Difllcnlties  of  the 


campaign  of.  1096^  208.  Negotiations  for  peaces  opened^ 
tl2.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  pence,  235.  Congress  of  Rys- 
vlek,  286-236L  Terms  of  peace  settled,  238.  Tha  Tnnty 
of  Byawldl  signsd,  230. 

miermltage ;  his  lett^is  to  Heinsins,  12^  note.  Aoeonnt 
of  blm,  124,  note. 

Licensing  Act ;  history  of  the,  108,  at  seq^  Detaiminntfon 
of  the  Commons  not  to  lenew  it.  162. 

XJIage,  dBfenoa  oi;  left  by  tha  people  o(  to  VlUiaa  IIU 

limerick:  Its  epndltton  ander  tha  dominion  of  the  Irlah 
Roouua  Gathoiie  army  of  Jamea^  22.  Dfssondons  among 
the  Irish  at,  22.    The  supreme  power  in  absf  anc«^  28. 


Return  of  Xfroonnel,  28.  Distress  of  tha  armV,  23. 
rival  of  a  Irench  fleet  with  a  supply  of  provLdons,  ana 
oflhobrs  to  conduct  the  war,  28.  Saint  Buth  commander- 
in-chief.  23.  D'Usson  retires  to»  29.  T^yioonnel*s  prepa- 
zntiotts  for  the  defonoe  of.  29.  Despondency  of  the  garrison, 
89.  Seoond  siege  ot,  29.  nia  confusion  at  Thoniood 
Brid^ao.  Desire  of  tha  beeisfed  to  capitulate,  80.  Ne- 
cotiatioos  between  them  and  the  besiegers,  80.  Capitu- 
l«don  of  the  dtv,  81.  Terms  of  the  surrender,  81.  Treaty 
€it  81.    Diaettssions  In  Parliament  rsspsstinfc  87,  et  esq. 

llnMitt ;  visit  of  WilHam  lU.  to,  183. 

Ifadsasr,  LieatanaBt;  his  p«rt  hi  the  nmwererfqkneo^ 


Sa^M.    (MeBsAbytke 

kiiUkI,  172. 
iratnre,  ~ 


tdheffro- 

Literalnre,  Bngiish;  Its  obaraoter  before  and. since  ttS 
emancSpntlon  of  the  pittss^  18L  See  Ussn^g  Aetf 
Newspaper;  Press. 

Littletin.  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  THennlal  BUI,  10& 
His  ability  in  debate,  186.  Appointed  n  Lord  of  flbe 
TvBBsnry,  282. 

LlojTl,Biiiliop  of  Norwich;  refiuee  to  disown  all  e 
with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Uy,  11. 

Lloyd,  Darid  (Jacobite  easlsaaqr  h 
Admlrsl  HnsseU,  17. 

Lophiel.    See  CanMrw^  Sir  Swan. 

Locke,  John,  134.  His  tractaontheatateof  theenneney, 
188,180.    Ol4«etioostohisplan,189. 

London ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  80, 
et  seq.  Bsijoialngs  in  London  on  Uie  news  of  the  battle 
of  La  Hogne,  72.  Arrival  of  WUllaaa  lU.  fiwn  tha 
Continent,  86.  IIlecarria«a  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  128. 
Bxcitemoot  in  the  City  on  the  reeaipt  of  the  tatelligenee, 
124.  A  depuUtfon  waiU  on  the  Qneen,  to  rsprassnt 
its  grievances,  124.  Qrand  dlspUy  of  fireworks  in. St. 
James's  Squwe  on  the  return  of  William  fkom  Vlandera, 
183.  Interest  excited  in  London  by  a  hanging,  199.  Jof 
at  tha  tkUngs  of  the  Peeee  of  ByswidI,  240.  Beoeptton 
of  William  on  his  return  Ikooa  the  Continent,  2AL 

Loo;  palace  and  park  o4 10k 

Lorda  Justices;  appointed' to  administer  the  government 
of  £nglnnd  during  WUUam'i  ahssnee  on  the  Continent, 
165. 

I4>tges,  Duke  of;  devastates  the  Palatinate  and  sacks 
Heidelberg,  128. 

LotUry,  loan;  esUblishment  of  a,  146,  Nsale*s  lottery, 
146.  

Louvaln;  encampment  of  William  m.  at,  120. 

Loavois;  his  talents  as  a  war  minister,  4.  His  quarrel 
with  the  King,  65.  HU  death,  66.  Uis  son  the  Marquto 
of  BarbMlenx,  66. 

Lowick,  Bdward;  his  share  in  the  Assassloatlon  Plot,  195. 
Bxectttnd,  203. 

Lowlands;  state  of  the,  In  1691,  55. 

Lowndea,  William;  his  plan  for  restoring  the  enrrency  li 
a  healthv  sUte,  189.    Befuted  bT  John  Locket  189.     tf 

Lowther,  Sir  John;  assailed  in  tne  House  on  his  plaesa 
and  foes,  36.  AooepU  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiral^, 
55.  His  oplnkm  of  foreigners,  90.  Ills  defence  of  Not- 
Ungham,  90,  91.    Oppoees  the  Triennial  BUI,  112. 

LunOle,  Rnsigu;  ordered  by  the  SootUsh  Parliament  to  be 
prosecuted.  172. 

Lunt,  the  Jacobite  sgent,  155.    Turns  arorover,  155. 

Luttrtsll,  Henry;  his  discontent  and  Intrigues,  22.      . 

C«  to  throw  Maxwell  overboani,  23.  Bepresiints  tha 
iciency  of  Tyroonnel  to  Jamea.  23.  His  perfidy,  29. 
His  desertion,  and  hlit  reward,  32.  Murdered  In  DnUUn, 
88.  Abhorrence  with  which  his  nnme  waa  held,  jKl. 
Junlu8*B  remarks  on  the  Luttvdls,  88. 

Luttrell,  Simon;  goes  In  the  deputation  toStGermsln% 
23.  His  representations  to  James  respecting  'l^roonnel^ 
28.  Deprived  of  his  eststo»  which  is  given  to  hie  bniher 
Benrv,  32. 

Lnxembnrg.  the  Duke  of;  lays  siege  to  Moni^  4  Gommeaee* 
ment  of  tne  campaign  in  Flanders,  19.  Marching  aoA 
countermarohing  of  the  two  armies.  19."  Oeeupiee  the 
road  between  Namur  and  Brussels^  80.  Left  by  Lewis  la 
sole  command.  82.  His  character  and  personal  a|H;Mar> 
ance,82.  His  talents  as  k  general,  82.  XocanMS  at  Stein- 
kirk,  82.  UlscamnlUe.8aL  Snrpriaed  by  Wuiiam  an* 
the  confedenites,  S3.  Oommandii  the  Frencli  anny  op- 
posed to  WUliam  In  Brabant,  12a  His  si^eriority  la 
force  over  the  aUle^  120.  His  ruse,  120.  The  batUe  oC 
LandeUf  121.  His  inactivity  in  Improving  bis  victory* 
123.   His  celebrated  forced  march,  l&L   H&  death,  161. 

Maodonald  of  Qlenooe  (Uac  Ian} ;  his  appearance  at  tha 
Castle  of  Olenorehy,  57.  Description  of  his  habitation  of 
Gleneoe,67.  Offended  with  Brea^albtea,  67.  His  Influ- 
ence In  the  Highlands,  57.  DeUys  to  take  the  oath  te 
WUUam  and  Sfiuy,  58.  His  dismay  at  the  oonsequenee% 
68.  Takes  the  oath  six  days  after  the  tlnae  appolnte<L 
68.  Cruel  Joyof  hisenemlse,68.  The  certificate  of  hhr 
having  taken  the  oath  suppressed,  9L  Plans  laid  for  hie  i 
destructkui,  61.  Orders  signed  liy  the  King,  «1.  Uie 
hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  62.   His  assassination,  €3, 

Uacdonald  of  Glengany;  takes  the  oath  to' WUIiain  and 
Maiy,58. 

Maodonald,  John  (son  of  Mae  Ian),  of  CHencoe,  62,  oa.  Be- 
comes the  chief  of  the  dan,  68. 

Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glenooe;  their  marauding  charaete^ 
50, 60.  Instance  of  their  violence  and  rapine,  60.  Plaa 
formed  for  their  destruction,  61.  Order  signed  hy  tbit 
King  for  their  oxtlrnatlon,  6L  Their  fends  with  t)« 
Campbells,  62.  Hamilton  sent  to  destroy  them,  6X  The 
massacre  of  Glencoew  63.  Bseape  of  moat  of  them,  63. 
BniEwiogs  ef  the  fb^tives^  68. 

Macgregors;  their  horrible  vlndlctlvsnees,  tOi 

Blac  Ian  of  Qlenooe.   See  Maodonald  of  Qlsnooa 

Mackay, Colonel;  serves  under  Ginkcll  in  Ireland, 2i»  Bit 
ahMflBtlMiy^nUon  AthlOB^an.   And  in  the  bntti* 


Pre. 


ifa 

88.   Uuiid! 


IHDXlC  SO 


•fctMMfi*«ir 


tJMir  rvnmgB  vm  HkB  ialnbltaats  of  Eiggp  ft 
775*. 


Halo*,  OiUie  of;  tte  njUoral  aoa  of  Uwls  XIT.,  £NL  teit 

with  ViUeroy  to  FUndert,  174.   His  eovardiot,  lit. 
■ftiieliMler;  tlM  LaocaihlM  JaooUtM  nroteottted  «L  IML 

The  Jvdgai  pottod,  IM. 
Manler,  Joho ;  hk  ipMch  In  tho  Hoom  agdtatt  tk«  bUl  t)r 

•tMntlBK  f MwteL  98S. 
lUrlboroo^h,  John  Lord  (•fUnrardf  I>«ke);,ablion«Boe 

to  wUch  hit  auM  waa  Kald  by  the  JaeobiiMy  IS.    Ula 


BtiBg  f eawteL  98S. 

NTOogh,  John  Lord  (i..^^^^  ...«,,,...«^. 

hich  hJa  aaoM  waa  held  by  the  Jaeobiiai.  IS. 
InterTiav  with  Oolo&el  SackriUe,  IS.  HU  p^HaDdfl 
aentaDee,18.  lUs  tiaaMB,  18.  InfcrHMd  by  bk  Jaarvbita 
itiaada  thai  hm  waa  ItarfHaa,  1ft.  AccompaalM  WUUaoi 
to  liollaDd,  19.  Hlch  oplakm  of  the  Datrh  of  hJi  inpe- 
riorl^  a«  a  fioaiaL  18^  flrat  to  FUndan  to  flbrm  a  eaan 
to  the  naighbMurbood  €f  Bruanlfl,  1ft.  Ukdazteritjln 
aTadiogthaooamandnaf  JaBMe,19.  Hbfbnaatio&of  a 
plot  agaloat  tha  goranuaaBt  of  Kinc  WUliaaB,  47.  His 
Bowar  over  the  Prloeeai  Anna,  47.  uetaiialiMe  to  avail 
bUaMlf  of  the  dlettkaof  tba  lofflUh  for  tha  Batch,  48. 
Ue  uadertahae  to  aonupt  the  army,  48.  Ulii  probable 
poeltlon  if  hU  eehemee  had  iwoeeded,  4»,    HU  plat  dia- 

*  bj  tha  JMobltei,  40.  Dli«iaaed  and  forbidden  tiia 
e»ift.    Vai'  


foyal  pftMeoea^M.  Vailoiia  report!  touching  thacavae 
ofhiaiHmtBi.4fc  iachi4edlnYoiiiig'eplot,T4.  SaDt 
to  the  Tower,  76.  Admitted  to  ball,  76.  Krldaiioaof  hie 
im1ld]r,76.  Robbed  by  h^waymm  near  St  Albans,  88. 
Qaeedon  of  prlTilaft  laieedte  the  Uoiieaof  lAriaiaepaet- 
tng  hie  ImprlaoanMnt,  8ft.  UU  reoognieaneee  eanedled, 
69.  Ooaunvakateeiie  plan  af  the  eapedltioB  to  Brest  10 


James,  152.  Talmash's  df«th  oaused  by  his  Tlllaiqr,  163, 
16&  AealoNeotof  Mswleke«nsas.l6l.  Oibrshlsaer- 
Tices  to  the  Encllsh  goYemment,  163.  His  ofler  ndaetMl 

byWUUam,16£  OhaiMainaUhis 

dsath  of  duoen  Mary,  188. 


6aiahl» 


threap  tlia 
Ills  denial  in  tha  Honss  of 


Dueheai  of;  her  hsugfatlnwi  and  vln- 


Karlborough, 
dlctiTeaeas,  60.  Her  dlnlsnl  fVoas  tha  palaoa  d< 
by  the  Queen,  6ft.  Har  Vln4l9tkm,49,6ft^note,K^aote, 

Karri«lla,batttooi;il». 

Mary,  Queen;  4iapar«lnaMa  cf  Mr  John  Venwkk  to  her, 
10.  Her  painfyil  explanation  with  tha  PrineaM  Anns,  40. 
Psmands  the  dkmlswl  of  Lady  Marlbatot^,  60.  Anne's 
reftMaltoeo«plj,60.    Maiy  appointed  Tkegerent  In  his 


absence  on  tha  Obatinan^  ( 


She  reprteto  Jai 


ehiretion,  80.  Her  atom  at  the  newt  of  a  Jaeobtte  party 
in  the  EnsUdifleet,  70.  Bar  wlae  trsatmant  of  tha  aril 
reports,  70.  Her  fonndatlon  of  Qrsenwkh  Hoapllal,  72. 
Her  faUlgnMlon  at  the  eondoat  of  Koweb  108^  WilUam 
depai¥for  Holland,  iU.  His  latter  tolfvy  afbw  tha 
battle  of  Unden,  188.  Her  grtakins  reoeptton  of  the  da> 
putatlott  tnm  tha  City  of  London  after  tha  dlmstoi  to 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  184.  Ghononr  of  tba  ssUor^  wtfai  at 
WhItebaU,  128.  Her  Mrrow  at  Iha  loss  of  lUMson,  W, 
Her  death.  1A8.  Tha  pnbile  eonow,  160.  Her' 
160.  JE«Mtofhardeathon1haOonttnant,l«l. 


alary  of  Modena;  dalWered  of  a  daa^tsr,  or. 

MaxtarfUan,  Kaunannel,  Seoto^  ofBavnrto;  nestpts  tha 
goTenunant  of  the  Bpanlrii  Methariands.  7ft. 

Ibxwall,  ThoauM ;  dhMMby  the  Irish  Roiaan  OMholkn, 
St.  Sent  by  Bsrwielt  to  VMnee,  n.  Pronoial  on  board 
to  throw  hkn  into  tha  asa.  98.  XntnMtodvtth  thada- 
flwiae  of  tha  show  battetii>at  Athlone,  26.  Thksairl- 
aensr.28.  RavUedby theIrkdiaeinmanderiLfl8. 

Masarln,  Dneheas  at,  ISi. 

Midina  SIdanIa,  Dnka  of ;  witehaa  KeaOlaa  hi  Cha  tea> 
nees^ftS. 

Metrlgny,  tha  French  ndlMvy  a^ineee,  178^ 

Malftid,  John  Lard ;  the  ai4sr  of  the  Ctartsr  oonfonad  on 
him.  07.    His  name  odlona  to  aU  partts^  or,  88. 

MaUonlere,  La;  holda  n  aoBwndnndsr  the  Ihika  ot 

MalTllla  (Lord  High  Oommtarioner  of  Beodand):  torn- 
■uaded  by  WUHam  to  obtain  ioletatlon  for  tha  Iptaco- 
paHanshi  BeotUnid,68L    Bis  thnMlty,  80.    Resigni,  66. 

Mew.  Bishop  of  WineiiMtsr;  isilsti  at  tta  BOMmnHen  of 
Tillotson,  40. 

Midd]eten,Oharkolarior;  Uadharaslv  and  abOKIes,  IM. 
His  adhersnee  to  thacanse  of  hersditnry  monare^,  116. 
Invited  to  tha  Oouit  of  Ht.eeimahn,U6.  OonaeH  the 
aenseof  theleadhifO0Bponnden,117.  Steals  aerass  to 
•t4knnaln%llT.  Appelatsd  Seentssy  of  Btete  than 
with  Melfort,  117.  Sends  a  now  declaration  of  JanMi  to 
»ngland,llT.  Iti  eOMt,  118.  UUdlaton'O  Msoonter 
TorMilles,  110. 

iufca  ..  .^^ 

lyridan  to  wDUam  TIT..  168. 
the,byWUIkai,687A 

etrr  mnwamrytoparihunentarygoieiiiaiaiit,iaO.  OMn 
of  the  Bngllsh  mlnistiy,  Ua  Its  ftmedons,  188l  The 
fliet  BsinlBtry  giadnally  formed,  180. 

Mint;  the  RoyaLin  the  Sowar,  180^ SI8t   Br 
ton,  210.    SsaOnrraney. 

Mflfol  amplrsL     -  """ 
Beba,80. 

I| 


irorMlues,  110. 
linieTolz,ahany,il    Bla 
Mttlington,  Sir  thoBMs;  ph: 
MIoistey;  ehangos  made  In 


ford,  03.    Aeiinlttsd,  88.    SartaaAi  flw    miMllii  to 
Brait,16t. 

Molyneux,  84. 

Money;  old  method  of  celnfaig,  IOIl  fee  Cnmncjy. 

Monmonth;  his  iatrignes  to  wre  the  Ufo  of  Vbnwkfc,  «8k 
His  itpeechee,  227.  Proeeedlogp  agidnat  him,  ttB.  BnaO 
to  tba  Tower.  288.    His  sabaB«iaent  lifo,  220. 

Monopolies ;  the.  created  In  the  ti4pi  of  Uneen  KBtahelh, 
88.  ThoaegzaatedbyJaaMel.,^.  TheodfonafoatnaM 
of  the  nmnopoly  of  the  £mt  India  Coaapaqy,  141. 

Mods;  siege  and  fiOl  of;  4.  Joy  of  the  Jwsobitea  at  ^ 
event,  la  Gsatanagacfaaxyed  with  having  aoU  the  foao* 
reel  to  the  French,  78. 

Msntagne,  Oharlea;  appointed  ana  of  1 
OMnmons  on  the  biU  for  ragnlattng  the  trials  i 
46.  His  talents,  46.  Uk  argnmenU  against 
amendments,  4<M7.  Appointed  to  ae«t  aft  tbtt  Boacd 
cr  nrsasnry,  66.  Bk  tsknts  and  position  in  the  Hana^ 
66.  Hk  daring  and  inTentlTe  qnalitiae  as  a  flnaaetea, 
07.  Bk  proposal  to  borrow  moaev  for  the  ex%aneks  of 
the  oovemmttat,  07.  Hk  early  lifo.  136.  Hk  takntana 
a  debater,  136.  Hk  poetry,  186.  Hk  rapid  rise  in  Pn» 
liamenL  136.  Hk  aUlity  iu  adminl^raUon  and  debnat^ 
136.  Oha^gss  of  Ms  ewemke,  108^  Uto  patronagaV 
genlos  and  learning,  136.  Hk  kults,  138.  Hk  apee^ 
an  the  dkascer  to  fte  Smyrna  fleets  140.  Dafewto  tim 
Klag  la  the  Honse  of  Oonmons,  148.  Batnmed  at  tfae 
general  eleetkn,  fov  the  City  of  London,  MBL  Bk  ma- 
tlon  of  the  Bank  of  SngUnd,  146,  et  seq.  Ilk  plan  for 
the  metoration  of  the  enrrencr,  191.  lik  propoeiiton  of 
the  window  tax,  Iftl  HkdaUy  bicreasing  inflwancw  hi 
the  Osbinet.  219.  Hk  speech  on  the  btU  for  attstnting 
Sir  John  i^wisk,  m,  BasBOiea  Vbat  Lout  of  tka 
Treasnry,  232. 

MbotcheTrenll;  hk  asMdaat  at  tha  batCk  ot  landan,  12k 
Slain  then,  122. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Jamee:  his  BkirsUalUMM.  BkvMt 
to  bbrewsbnry,  160.    Hk  death,  166. 

Mnrd,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  6ft. 

Moor  Park,  110.  Vklted  ly  Khig  Wllli«n,Ua  tnttft 
resldenee  there,  110. 

Monatford,  Willkm;  thaaator.  01  Hk  dnawlte  ttfants, 
01  Hk  comedy  of  Grsenwidi  FsuIl  0^  nota.  Mai^ 
deiad,01  -f  —' 

Hountjoy,  irailam  Stewart  Vkconnt;  killed  at  the  baOOe 
«f  StatnUrk,  84 

Mnlgrava,  John  ShaOsId,  Bert  of;  hk  speedk  in  tha  Horn* 
ef  Lonla  on  the  Und  Tta,  04.  Created  BUninem  ef 
Normanby,  161.    See  Notmanby,  Marqneas  oC 

MnlUngar;  eneamnment  of  the  AJiglkh  troope  at,  34, 

M«egTaTa,SfarChHsiopher,00.  Bk  weight  with  the  Ihn 
party,  m.    Oppoess  the  Addieas,  18a 

NagK  air  Rkhaid;  apptdntad  one  of  tU  rqgFal  ewai^ 
■bners  for  gaveomfaig  IiaUnd,  20. 

Namwr;  stcancth  oTUie  fortieas  oi;  80.   Its  drfooess  ta- 

•  waved  by  ODborn,80.  Besieged,  6L  Oeipltttlatea,  61. 
Shame  and  rage  of  the  inhaUtants,  OLWOIksn  UL 
detetminee  to  retska  It,  174.  Iu  military  Imporlanee, 
174.  Itt  difoiinis  aa  aoMtrueted  by  Oohoni  and  Veh- 
ban,  174.  The  alike  dose  round  the  fortram,  176.  As 
•kgadlrealedby  WUliaMlnpMSon,176.  Snm:  ' 
theaUke,U6w   Ottitalationaf  tha(katK178. 

RaUonel  Debt.    6eel>ebt,  National. 

Navy;  maladmlnktratlon  of  the,  86L  Its  1 
voted  to  be  tnaehereua  by  the  Howe  of  OoauMme,  I6Q. 
lasprovaBsants  in  the  admiaktnCkn  of  tha  navy  nndir 
Bnssell,164. 

Neala,  the  manager  of  Ow  lotteiy  Iom,  146w 

Meerwinden;  liukms  attacks  of  tha  French  on.  121-421 

Netherlands,  the  Spanish;  their  governor* QMlwaga.  n, 
TO.  Mk  Incapasfty,  78.  Winiam  IIL  Invited  to  tohl 
npen  hlmaelTthe  government  q<  70.  The  Heelor  of 
Bavaria  appofarted  to  tha  goveraaMntoi;  71  Imnortanee 
of  tha  avanto  In,  81  Mlatary  opctnthms  InTin  180t| 
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NewcaeUe,  John  Hoaes,  Dnke  of;  cntertafau  WlUkm  m. 
nt  Walbesk,  181 

Newmarket;  iU  appsaranoein  the  17th  esntnir,  181  VUt 
«f  William  ULtoTlSl 

Newslettws;  the  menneerint,  oTByar,  161 

Miwajajus;  tha  London  Uaaalta  the  only  one  hie 
before  the  Revolution.  166.  Dyer's  mauuecript  1 
tars,  161  Their  fliat  spptarsnee>  180.  Vhe 
«aaette,  181  IheperlodleelpapcrnlSl  TheOba 
181  Tha  Athenian  Merauy,  180.  Booghton^i  OoUcctlBoI 
18a  ThelntelllgeneeBomeeCfeand1K««l^l8a  Ihe 
Bnglkh  Oenrant,  181  A  crowd  of  new  ones  appear,  IGOi 
Appeasaneeofthe  newseapere  of  that  period,  IMH  Im4> 
lDgartialeB,181  Tha  pnliiicadMn  of  newspapers  connHed 
at  Iqr  the  aovenunent,  181  Ooilaetlon  of  ttw  mtly 
newspapen  in  tfae  Britldi  Mnseum,  181,  notsu   Snlatvy 


ahaMM  prodneed  by  tha  eamnciiMllon 
lOLCharaeter   '"^    -    .. . 


r  of  the 


■Hon   of  tha  prsM, 
of  Itie  nreaesd  tkM^ 


181.    Qrowiog  fanportanee  of  newspapers,  in  I6O4 
Nawtsn,  8k  Isaae;  appotolsd  warden  oTthe Mint,  til 
NoaiUe^  Marshal;  watehea  the  l>nke  af  Madten  ^ 

■t  Iha  Vy*eM0%61  .^Maa  Iha  forkeaa  oT  Bo 


THK  POURTS  TOLUMB. 


••HtonA  to  atteek  B«radoM,  UL 
bank*  ortheT^r,  158. 


fiiv  Tlotorx  on  tbe 


»poap4erf ;  tlia  p«rto[  of  tho  Jnei^bUM  w  oallod,  115. 
andlvfded  swajr  at  St  Oennaliu,  115. 


HaTeai  , 

Konjarora;  the  Taeant 

,10,  (SeeKen;  L«0U«.       ,  ,      . 

th«m  cm  tiM  aitpolotmaat  of  tiie  bisbopa  to  the  racanl 


of  tha  noujuring  bhbopi  fDM, 

Uoyd;  Sancrt^)  Uproar  among 
......        ...  ^^j 


,  Moi,  10»  ei  BML  damutir  on  the  eouTaifion  of  Sher* 
lock,  13-14.  Their  pablicatlot  of  the  account  of  the 
,  mmtnen  of  Glvnooe,  04.  Their  alarm  at  the  effect  of 
James's  DeoUuraUan  In  ISneland,  00.  Conduct  of  Jeremy 
OoUfer  and  of  Cook  and  Snattat  the  exeoutkui  of  Fxtond 
aad  ?nrkjafl,  203. 

Korfi>Ik,  Duke  of;  aoeompanlet  King  WllUam  to  HoUand, 
.  L    At^nds  the  consecration  of  TUlotson,  IL 

Sorfolk,  Dncheas  of,  225,  228. 

Norman  by,  Marquess  of;  MnlgraTe  created,  151. 

Korth,  3lr  Dudley ;  his  opposition  to  baokingi  120.  Bis 
plan  fhr  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  189. 

Kortbera  Powers ;  their  sullen  and  m^nac&ig  demeanour, 
77.  Form  the  Thlxd  Pfertgr  In  Europe,  77.  Watched  by 
Wmiam.  110. 

Vottlngham,  Daniel  nnch.  Earl  of;  aeeorapanlet  WlUIam 

IIL  to  Holland,  8.    Blamed  by  the  naUon  fbr  the  inao- 

tivtty  of  the  fleet,  80,    Jteeriminatlons  between  him  and 

the  Admiral  RuswII,  80.     Bis  enmity  to  Aussell,  80. 

,  Censured  bf  tha  Uonse  of  Commons,  00.    Bis  defence, 

00.  Bis  oolleague,  John  Trenchard,  111.  Nottingham's 
Jnt«rity  thought  highly  of  by  WlUiam,  139.  Kettrea 
from  office.  140.    Riches  acquired  by  him,  140. 

•ates,  Titus;  the  founder  of  the  school  of  fidte  wltnetses, 
^Al.  Bis  disoontent  at  the  smallness  of  his  pension,  62. 
Bis  aspirations  fbr  ecclesiastical  preferment,  52.  Admit- 
tiNl  to  communion  among  the  Baptists,  who  turn  him 
tut,  52.  Bla  house  at  Whitehall,  52.  Bis  intimacy 
with  William  VuUer,  52.  PnnUunent  of  his  pupil  ITui- 
ler,  53. 

<n>serrator ;  the  periodical  paper  m  called,  180. 

CDonnd,  BahlMTg  (the  CDonnel) ;  flies  with  hli  retiriaan 
to  Mayo,  28.    Ooee  OTer  to  the  English  camp,  28. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the;  of  Blount,  105. 

<)rmond,  Duke  of;  aocompanics  King  William  to  Bolland, 

1.  H!8oon(kttetattbebataeof8tJnklrk,88.  Wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  tA  the  battle  of  Landen,  1£S.  Ex- 
ehanged  for  the  Dnke  of  Berwick,  122. 

Qstalric;  taken  by  the  French,  153. 

OTerall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  hU  tnatbs  on 
the  rights  of  cItII  and  eeclesiasttcal  ffOTemor%  14.  Xts 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  Sherlock,  14 

Oxford;  visited  by  WUlIam  IH.,  183. 

Palamos ;  taken  1^  the  French,  58. 

Palatinate,  dcTastated  by  the  Duke  of  LorgeiL  128. 

Pais,  the,  20, 24. 

Sapilioat  Thoaus;  his  oonneotion  with  fhe  East  Iiidla 
Company,  40,  41.  Be  retires  fh>m  the  Company,  41. 
Bis  accusations  against  it,  42.  Chosen  chairman  of  fhe 
oummittee  for  examining  the  legality  of  the  East  India 
monopoly,  141. 

l^Mris;  azpedient  of  Iiswis  XXV.  for  keeping  U  In  good  h» 
mour,  128. 

Paricyns,  Sir  WflUam,  170.  Bis  part  In  a  Jacobite  plot, 
175.  Joins  BareUy  In  the  Asssssinatioa  Plot,  105.  Ar 
rested,  200.  Tried,  202.  Fouud  guilty,  202.  Blsexeen- 
tlon,208. 

Pftrliamont ;  opening  of  the,  of  1091.88.  Aspect  of  afldrs, 
80.  The  sssaion  ciossd.'64.  Veeting  of  Psrliament  in 
1092,89.  Members  corrupted^  Caerouurthen  and  Tr«- 
Tor,  100.  Dlaeumkms  In  the  Bouses  on  Parllamentaiy 
^  Reform,  99.  Servlli^r  of  the  Parliament  of  1681,  99- 
100.  The  nuisance  of[plaeemen  in  ParllAnent,  100.  The 
Triennial  BUI,  102.  Remarks  on  the  secrecy  of  pstrila- 
^  mentanr  proceedings,  103.  A  ministry  neeessarr  to  par* 
Ifaunentary  goremment,  180.  Commencement  of  the 
sessiott  of  1093, 16M,  139.  Ptellamsnt  prorogued,  15a 
Parliamentary  Inquiries  into  the  corruption  of  the  pub^ 
Ueoflloes,108.  lbs  Parliament  dissolved,  182.  Meeting 
of  the  Parliament  of  1096, 185.  Meeting  of  Parllame^ 
190.  Prorogued,  207.  Meetlngof  the  Bouses,  210.  Fnr- 
llamentary  proceedings  touching  Fenwlt^'s  eonfossion, 
221.    Close  of  the  sesrion,^!!! 

fiarllament,  Scottish ;  opening  of  tbe  ssaslon  of  1O0T,  284. 
Act  for  settling  Schools,  iU.  Osse  of  Thotnas  Alksn- 
head,  234.  Sesskrn  of  1098^  U2L  Iti  obsequiousness, 
112.  Its  enactments  sgainsttheJaeobltes,  112.  Itolsgb- 
latlon  on  eoclesisstieal  matters,  112.  Ito  sDenos  on  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  112.  Session  of  1005, 17L  Its  In- 
qulrr  Into  the  massacre  of  Oleneoe,  171.  The  Marquess 
of  Tweedale  appointed  Lord  Blgfa  Oommlsefoner,  171. 
Report  of  the  Committee,  172.  Orders  the  proeeentfon 
of  fhs  subordinates  In  the  CUenooe  massacre,  172.  Close 
of  the  8esi4on,  173. 

Pnrllament,  Irish;  held  In  Chichester  HonssL  100.  Oob- 
posttlon  of  that  of  1092, 109.  Its  Bmltsd  powsr^  100. 
ProoeedlnM  of  the  session,  100.  . 

PntemosterB^,  104.  * 

I^terson,  WOUam:  his  wtlj  Uli,  148.    Bis  plan  of  n 

^ummkUMk^UB,  HbpUn  taken  up  IgrXMiGm^^ 


Tntriok,  BMion  of  Ely;  bs  apvoliitaMb^  1ft 

Paul's,  St.,  eatosdral ;  opening  oL  241. 

Peers ;  their  priTllegss  in  trisls,  4.0.  The  Court  of  the  Lord 
Blu^  Steward,  40.  Their  ancient  inrldk^us  prirllegsa, 
40.  Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  ImproTe  the  method  of 
conducting  trials  of  paeni  for  treason,  40. 

Pwnbroke,  Thouiss  Herbert,  Earl  of;  takes  chans  of  thn 
PriTy8eal,55.    Supfwrts  the  Triminial  Bill,  102. 

Ptondevgrass;  givss  Information  to  Foctland  respecting  Os 
AssassinaUon  Plot,  196.  His  interrlew  with  Wtlliam,  19B. 

Penn,  WiUiam;  ehsrged  by  Pfeston  with  treasonable  soph 
duct,  0.  Warrant  issued  agabist  him,  7.  Attends  tha 
burial  of  George  Fox,  7-0.  Ooneeals  himself,  9.  IBs 
slognlar  interrlew  with  Sidney,  9.  Bis  escape  to  franssi 
9.    Betums  to  England,  and  renews  his  plots,  9. 

Piedmont;  adTantnges  gained  br  the  French  In,  20. 

Place  Bill ;  again  brought  into  the  Commons,  and  pssssi, 
143.  Passes  the  Lovds,  143.  The  King  ref^ises  topMI 
the  bni,  143.    Read  again  thrioe,  but  not  passed.  157. 

Placemen;  xuiisance  o%  in  Parliament,  100.  The  Plaea 
Bill,  exdnding  placemen  from  Pttrllament,  Introdncsd. 
101.  Reasons  for  adrai^ng  the  gmat  funetlonarias,  tata 
exdnding  the  subordinates,  101.  Prorisloos  of  the  blU, 
101.  Passed  by  the  Commons^  but  rioted  by  tha 
liOids,  101, 102. 

Plowden,  Francis;  appointad  ona  of  the  Oommlsslonsn  for 
the  government  of  Irdand,  29. 

Pollexfon,  5. 

PoH  tax,  fanposed  In  109B,  140. 

Polwarth,  Patrick  Lord;  attends  the  Scottish  PurliaasAt 
of  1093,112. 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  liither*s  hoard  of  coin,  05. 

porter  (Lord  Justlee  In  Dnblin),  20.  Goes  in  state  to  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,' 20. 

Porter,  George ;  his  character,  170.  His  part  in  a  JaoobMa 
plot,  175.  SMt  to  gaol  and  liberated,  176.  His  share  tn 
the  Assaasination  Plot,  196.  Arrested,  199.  Allowed  tn 
turn  King's  sTldenoe,  199.  At^mpts  of  the  Jaeobltas  ta 
oorrupt  him,  213. 

Pnrtland,  Bentlnck,  Earl  oC;  aecompanles  Kkig  William  ta 
Holland,  L  Sent  to  consult  Temple  on  the  Triennial 
Bill,  110.  Anxtoty  of  WUllam  for  him  after  the  Uttto 
of  Landen,  128.  An  instaaee  of  bis  IntMprlty  and  honour 
100.  Farliamentary  prosssdings  tonchlng  the  grant  of 
Crown  lands  In  wales  to  Portland,  193.  COmes  oret 
from  Bolland  for  money  (br  William,  209.  Bis  qnaUtlas 
as  a  negotiator.  287.    Bis  maatiags  with  Bonffleis,  287. 

Port  Royal ;  sarthqnaka  at,  87. 

Portsdown ;  enoampment  at,  80. 

Portsmouth ;  camp  formed  at,  to  rspal  the  Fiaadh,  91. 

Powell,  Sir  John ;  made  a  Judge,  125. 

Pnwia,  WiUlam  Herbert,  9mA  of;  made  a  Dnke  Iqr  Jasassb 
07.  The  Order  of  the  Oaztar  oonforrsd  on  him  ^ 
James,  07. 

Poynfaig's  statute,  ths^  109^ 

Press,  Ubarty  of  the;  test  parUamentary  discussions  on 
the,  108^  History  of  the  Lkenslnc  Act,  103,  etseq.  Tba 
T  Lsstrange,  108.  Cktalogne  Frasocv  104. 
»hun,  104.  Gharies  Blonnt,  105.  War  ba* 
tween  Blount  and  the  censors^  105.  The  Licensing  Aet 
pasisd,  108. 109.  Argnments  In  fovour  of  the  Ubei^  of 
the  press,  107.  The  nnlioensed  preas  of  Anderton,  121 
161-102.     -        - 


Roger 
d  Bohi 


Sssaneipatloa  of  tha  press, 


Its  effect,  180. 


Batatnry  change  produced  by  tha  emandpatlon  of  the 
press,  lil.  lUU  for  tha  Regnlatlon  of  the  Pirass  lost  In 
ths  Uonse  of  Commons,  23L    Sse  Newspapers. 

Pssaton,  Lord;  his  tslal  at  ttie  old  BsUot,  IT  Bis  Irresoh^ 
tion  and  confossions,  0.  Brought  before  the  eounoll,  ft 
Pardoned,  10.    Mta  subsequent  Hfo,  10. 

Prior,  Matthew;  his  burlesque  of  BoUsan's  tassss  on  tibn 
taking  of  Namw,  179. 

PriTllege ;  question  of,  rslsed  by  tha  Lords,  89.  Strangfli 
of  pririlege  somparsd  with  the  weakness  of  law,  92. 

ProtesUnts;  protected  by  WllUam  IIL,  4.  Subject  fhs 
Irish  Roman  CathoUes  to  aclgerous  system  of  police,  21. 
The  English  anny  to  IreUnd  takes  tfas  field,  24.  Sieges 
of  Ballymora  and  Athlone,  24.  The  battle  of  Aghriin» 
27-28.  Absdnta  domtoatkm  of  the  ProtMlants  ta  Ira> 
Uad,  81  Ast  axsladfaig  the  Roman  CathoUos  from 
olBoss  of  publle  trust  In  Ireland,  87.  Insults  daify 
oibrsa  to  tha  PmkBstant  adherents  of  James  at  8t  Ger^ 
nMdna,114.U5.  ABIUfortbaNatnralisationofFoMign 
Piotsstants  broi^U  Intn  Pwellamant,  141  Allowed  ta 
drop,  146.  .       . 

PnflSndmi;! 

Radna:  attends  Lewis  ZIT.  in  the  field,  8ft 

Radellffe,  the  phnldan,  15ft 

BiAparses,  tha,  22. 

TVytw^gy  nil,  tha,  19ft 

Reform,  Parliamentary;  dlsenssiottiL  rsspeotlntt  99.  lbs 
Place  Bill,  101.  The  Triennial  Bill,  10ft  InsonsMen^ 
of  the  Reformers,  103. 

Revenua;  tha,  of  109ft  1003,  Oft 

Robart;  tha  Duks  of  Leeds*  man  of  bushissB,  100, 187. 

Bochestsr,  Lswisnes  Hjrdi^  Bsrl  of;  ^wom  of  tha  Coos* 
dl*  55. 

"  *      " thaJtoff- 


rWDIX  TO 


tam  of  polieo  within  Um  pala,  20-90.  TMr  ravans^  21. 
IHn»DsfoDs  among  th«»  IrMi  at  liMarMCt  tt.  Dafeatad 
Mit  Balljmora  aaU  Athlona,  9A.  Tfa*  IwtUe  of  Affbrim, 
«7-81  Tba  defcatad  irmT  ratiMta  to  Umartck  and  GaJ- 
vaj,  28,  Gowandiea  of  tba  Mah  tioraa  al  ika  «icga  of 
,|Jfliarlek,»>.  CkpltiilatkmorLlBMrtelc,Sl.  Xbe  traopa 
raqnlrwi  to  maka  Ibair  timcfOfm  batwaan  tbair  oountrr 
And  Vranca.  30.  Moat  of  tbna  Tal^ntaar  for  Fraaoa« ». 
U«nTorthemde0«rt,38.  MlKiyof  tbaflttsUlatortkoae 
Mt  bablAd,  88.  Ognplala  aabmiarioa  of  tba  Roimb 
Cbthollva,  84.  Oalabrmfead  Iriab  aiUaa,  84.  Act  ptsfad 
•xelttdlof  Roman  OatboHea  firom  ]MibUe  bruM  in  Ireland, 
87.  Sebataa  In  Purllamant  raspactlnf  tba  traa^  of 
Umeriek,  87,  et  m(|.    Pi«paraUoi&  of  tba  Soman  On> 


tboUea  and  Jaeobltaa  of  tba  nortb  at  Knfland  to 
tba  Freneb  <m  tbefa-  landing  in  Bngland,  87. 

Jtooke,  Raar  Admiral  Sir  George ;  oon-voya  King  William 
to  HoUand,  1.    Jolna  tiie  fteet  nndar  RuaaeU,  70.    Hli 

'  daftat  or  tba  VnnA  at  La  Hogne,  71.  CbnTOji  tba 
Bmyma  fleet,  124.  Savea  hia  squadron  fhtm  deatmetlon 
«t  tba  Bar  of  Lagoa,  124.  6«ti  laib  to  Cork,  1S4.  HU 
•Tidenoe  bafbre  tba  Uonaa  of  Oonuaeu  raapaetlnf  tbe 
•myrna  fleet,  140. 

Book  wood,  Ambroae;  bla  coonaetlon  with  tfaa  Aaaaatl- 
nation  Plot»  196.  Axr^etod,  100.  Triad,  908.  Snaetttad, 
803. 

Rocaa:  fbrtreaa  of,  taken  by  tfaaFreneb,  128L 

Boaa,  Lord ;  attends  tbe  Soottiab  Parliament  of  leOS,  lliL 

B«r«ton;  rase  of  mtlltaiy  axaotlon  at,  103. 

Kuoiell.  Edward  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orfbrd);  elavatod  to 
tba  nak  of  Admiral  of  the  fleat,  Itf.  HIa  latter  to 
'Wtmam,17.  Hiatr«aaan»blaaondoet,17.  OOera  battla 
to  the  French  fleet,  bnt  is  nsfiisad,  1M^  liia  condnot,  00. 
Hta  anger  a*  the  Deelaratkm  of  Jamas,  00.  Oivas  battle 
to  1>»nrvni«,  70.  CbaaUera  it  not  adTtaabIa  to  attack  tbe 
Fy«neh  roast  80w  Ratnmi>  to  Eagbind,  80.  Ulamad  by 
tbe  nalton,  88.  Raerimlaationa  axebanged  between  btta 
and  Nottlttghaa^  80.  Uis  enmity  to  Nottlogham,  80. 
Charged  with  mlamansgem««t  In  tba  eondoet  of  tbe 
tieet,  00.  Hia  deCMMa,  90.  Declared  Ibultieaa  by  Ue 
Oommona,  91.  Rifmored  fK>m  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
111.  m*  lnflueo««  In  the  Whig  party,  188.  I^araonally 
disitkad  by  tba  King,  ISO.  Appototod  Fliat  Lord  of  tbe 
Admiralty,  140.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  tbe 
Channel  fleet,  140.  Takea  tbe  float  to  tba  Medttorranean, 
16SI.  Oompela  tbe  Fcawsb  to  leaye  Catalonia,  168.  Im- 
proTementa  In  the  nary  oodar  bla  admlnlatiation,  164. 
tttdi.«puted  maater  of  the  Madltarranean,  170.  Uia 
popahurlty.  184.  Batnmed  for  MkMleaex,  184.  Cbaatad 
Earl  of  Ortord,  232, 

Blitb,  Saint;  «ent  tnna  Framn  aa  «»iiMmd€i4n-«i)ler  of 
tbe  Iri»b  army,  ».'  Hla  mercilBaa  ebameter,  M.  Ris 
atrannona  exertiona  to  discipline  tba  Irinh  troopa,  34. 
TWkes  tbe  field  at  the  held  of  a  Urge  army,  86.  RelB- 
foreea  tbe  garriion  of  Atblone,  S5.  Intorlbranca  ot  Tyr- 
eonnel  In  the  flaid,  9ft.  Saint  Rnth'a  dWlka  of  Bamflald, 
V.  Hla  dismay  at  tha  loaa  o(  Atblone,  20.  Retreats 
towarda  Oalway.  20.  His  tamper,  97.  HU  detemfnatton 
to  flgfat,  97.  Mtcbca  hla  tent  naar  Agbrim,  27.  Ad- 
tolnlsters  fallglons  itfanmlanti  to  bla  amy,  97.  XlUwU 
at  the  battla  oC  Agbrim,  28. 

Borigny,  Marqneas  of  («ldfr  son  of  tbe  raftagaa);  aairea 
under  Ginkell  In  Ireland,  94.  Hla  sbara  lb  thadega  of 
Athlona,  20  And  In  the  battla  of  Agbrim,  28.  Hislntar 
view  with  Sarsfleld.  sa  Created  Earl  of  Gal  way,  80. 
rite  Galway,  Eart  of.)  Tbkan  primner  at  tbe  battla  of 
-  Mndan,  bnt  ganeroualy  parmHted  to  aarape,  1931 

l^swiek;  Onngrest  o(  9S6-380.    Tba  Trea^  of  l^yawtrk 


laekTllla.  Colonel  George  (the  Jateblto)|  hbi  tnterrlslr, 

'^tbl&rlborongb.l8. 
Sabiriaa  and  foes  of  oflloial  man;  debatoa  la  Paiilanaiit  am 

-tha,80w 
laliabQiy,  Jamw  CaeQ,  Sari  ofj  bMlnded  bi  Toong's 


m^iMXim, 


_jlt; 

SaneroCl,  ArchUsbop;  hla  dalnttaa  aa  to  hla  own  fanpori- 
■nee,  11.  HU  raiVmsl  to  raoate  Laabath  Palace,  12.  Oon- 
rnlled  to  leaTe,  12.  His  detarmloatlon  to  Injniw  the 
Cbarch  aa  mneb  aa  pcastlbia,  19.  Hla  dUbrance  wtth 
Ken,  12  Hla  batted  to  tte  Batabaahwi  Chwob,  19.  Hla 
prorlslon  fof  (be  apneoaai  anccaaaMtt  aasong  the  son* 
Jurors,  18.  Indndad  4n  Toang'a  plot,  74.  Opbaion 
antertdned  of  htan  at  8t  Oatmains,  114. 

hrsfleld,  Patrick;  tekte  ibelead  during  tka  abayaiunor 
authority  In  Limerick,  28.  Patent  of  peerage  aabt  to  hfan 
^Jamea.93.  Fbrtlflaa  BaUyuMM,  94.  BMikadb/both 
iTTconncl  and  Baint  Ruth.  26.  Ins  bmnenaa  inmente 
orar  bts  Tetolners,  35.  His  disinclination  to  haaanling 
•  battle,  90.  Hla  iwdtion  at  tbe  battle  of  Agbrim,  oSi 
Oorars  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  defoated  Irisb  troopa.  98.  Hla 
faitlntbaakgeofUmeriek,90.  Hlafatorrlawvltb  the 
Ifan^neHi  of  Rnrigny,  80.  Bis  dispute  with  Ginkell.  89L 
bdnoee  alarge  partof  tbelririk  artnytoaauwnpanynla 
to  Frtnea,  82, 83.  Daaarttonof  many  of  tham,88.  Tbcr 


Irish  twapa  In  ttie  Ftendi  t   ^ 
Mortally  wouoded  at  Landen,  12Q 

SaToy,  Dnkeof ;  daftated  b^  the  iKBcfa  at  Manl^ia,  138. 
Dwarls  tbe  coaUtkm,  212. 

SaToy,  tbe;  Ha  privilegea  abollabad,  23L 

Baaony,  Elector  of;  embarrasaraents  cnuasd  hf  Wm,  78^ 
Quarrato  with  tbe  Prinoe  of  Baden.  llOi 

Sdionberft  MrinbaK;  rawarded  with  tba  tifla  of  Puko 
of  Leinster,  80. 

Schools;  estebUshment  ot,  fa  Scotland,  988.  Good  dbObl 
of  tbe  national  system  of  adueatSoo,  988-984. 

SeatbuKit  mlnlstiirialefaangeB  ln,66,etii«q.  State  of  Ute 
UigblaDds,  56w  Tbe  masaore  of  Olenooe^  OX. 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  la  10B3, 112.  And  In  1« 
171.  Inqirfiyiato  the  raasaacreof  Glcncoe.  178.  ftefta 
of  Scotland  In  1697,  2U3.  ReasscniUlng  of  tbe  Pkr)i»- 
teent,233.    The  Act  for  aettling  Scbooh,  238. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward :  sworn  of  the  Conndl,  56.  BoothcA 
and  flattered  ^j  William.  66.  IHs  opinion  of  foreignnra^ 
80, 90.  Oppoaifa  tbe  Triennial  Bill,  102.  M>ed  by  tba 
JBant  India  Cooipaay.  127.  His  hifluenca  after  his  par9 
partially  loat,  137.  Diamisaiid  from  tbe  Trraaai^,  15L 
ftvpectad  of  baring  reoeived  briboi.  104-166.  0m)0c>«4 
at  Eaeter  at  tbe  geoeral  election  of  1606, 184.  I>e&sted, 
184.  Returned  for  ToCnesa,  184.  Bis  speech  against  tba 
blU  for  attainting  Penwick,  222. 

Sbadwril.  Thom.is;  his  Tolunteen^  90,  note.  Hla  deante 
of  tbe  Stockjobbers,  90. 

Sbaneaboiy,  thint  £ad  of  r  bia  chaactar  ef  TbooEiaa  Wbao- 
ton,  137. 

Shannon  ;*Freqcb  fleet  In  tbe^  93. 

Sbakapeare,  WUUam  (  hla  TtMnpeat,  as  praaantod  under  fbo 
tHIe  of  tbe  Kochantnl  Island,  61,  note.  .     - 

Sharp,  ArebUabop  of  York,  13. 

Sberiock,  Doctor  Willtom;  appointed  to  the  Deanery  <ff 
8t  PanlV  13.  Story  of  hia  conTersh>n  from  Jaroldtinu, 
18, 14.  Pttblisbea  his  riew^  14.  Fasquioadea  oa&  hiou. 
14.    And  on  his  wlfo.  16. 

Sbofel,  Sir  Cloudenley ;  eon-roya  King  William  to  HnBand,  - 
1.   Joins  tiie  fleet  nwler  Russell,  70. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  203.  » 

Shrewsbury.  Charles  Eari  of;  Us  correspondence  wlQi 
St  Germalna,  10.  His  aubaequent  remora^.  10.  Hrinjci 
In  tbe  Tvtenaial  BUU  102.  Hia  refus.^  of  oOee,  140. 
Recelvea  a  pruastng  letter  IVt^m  Klisabetb  Tfllicm,  140. 
And  firom  Wharton  and  Ruascll,  140.  -Real  caa«>ca 
of  bla  tefuaal.  140.  Visited  by  Sir  James  MontgooieTT, 
160.  Induced  by  (he  King  to  ae««>pt  the  scabi,  lA. 
Rewarded  wHli  a  Dukedom  and  the  Garter,  161.  Kntcr- 
talus  WUllam  III.  in  tbe  Wolda,  IS8.  His  nerrrrn^n^ 
at  tbe  oonft'aaton  of  Venwiek,  210.  His  position  and 
foellnga,  920; 

Sidney  (afterwards  Lord  Romney);  bis  stranfre  taterTiev 
with  wllttam  Penn.O.  Appointed  Lord  Uotttenaatdrin^ 
land.  108.  Fails  to  ooneiltoto  tbe  Knglishry,'108, 108. 
Holds  a  Parliament  In  Dublin,  lOOl  Pats  an  end  to  tba 
aassion,  100.  Recalled,  110.  Created  Eari  of  Komocy  and 
Maater  of  tbe  Ordnance,  183. 

Simoa,  Saint,  Duke  of.  Oft.  notac  Attenda  I«wli  21T«  m 
bla  campaign  In  tbe  Metbarlanda,  80,  SL 

Skm  Houaa,  60. 

Siztus  y. ;  hia  azterminatkm  of  ouilawa  In  the  Papal  ^ 
mlnlona,  60.  j 

Sklnoera*  Company  i  the,  48.    Tbe  Skinners'  HaU.  43. 

Saaatl^z;  Ite  ravage^  168. 

Smith,  Aaron ;  examined  by  the  Lorda  aa  to  tba  oommltM 
of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon  to  (be  Tover,  80. 
Hla  connect  ton  with  John  Trvncbard,  111.  IHs  hatred 
of  the  Jaoobltes,  164-166.  Tbe  Lancashire  proaacatlona, 
164.    Ordered^  the  bar  of  the  Houne,  167. 

Smith.  Adam ;  hla  riew  of  the  Katlonal  Debt,  OS. 

Smitht  John;  appointed  to  a  conuniaiioBexabip  at  tba 
Treasury,  161. 

8ml(b,  Matthew,  <he  raj,  990. 

ftnlthfleU,  execntiona  In,  80. 

fimyma  fleet;  mlscarrisige  of  ib%  198.  TIm  misfortune 
ibcuaaed  In  the  House  of  Commoos,  140.  Speerb  of 
Montague  rsapectlng,  140.  The  fleet  Toted  to  bare  beta 
treacberoualT  mismanaged»140. 

Snatt,  tba  nonjuring  dirine;  hiaconduri  at  the  ezcrutlciia 


of  Friend  and  Faricyna,  908. 
liberty,  908. 


Anestcd,  203.    Set  aft 


Solmea^nnti  bla  conduct  at  tbe  batOa  of  Sfelnklrk,  83- 
84.  ITnlTersally  dirilked,  90.  MMtally  wounded  al  tba 
battle  of  Laadeu,  191. 

Bomers,  John  (allerwarAi  Lord  Somera);  conducts  the 
prosecutions  of  Preston  and  hia  aoeomplioaa,  &.  Made 
Attorney  Geoeral,  02.  Oppoaea  tbe  BUI  for  tba  ReeuW 
ttonof  triala  In  aaam  of  High  Treason.  09.  Tkkea  tbe 
efaair  In  a  Committee  of  w«y«  and  ffeana,  97.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Keeper  of  tbe  Great  Seat  112.  His  ead> 
aanea  te  tba  Wblg  party,  188.  Bla  publk  and  privaiw 
188-184.  Hbi  accompliahmanta.  134.  HU 
_     ^  |e«oiuB   and    learning.  184. 


patronage   c 
Omrgad  witk  In^iipiMi  andimraoijaUty,  134.    Hla  ] 
f^tSoTtetoratias  of  tbe  current,  180.   C^ealed 


THB  FOUBT9  TOLUMS. 


OTlliir  pnroctttvw  of  tha,  W. 

IptfA;  fir  IUl«n  grwtneM»  7«.  DtoontulMtioB  of  Itf 
vhoto  adialnktratton,  79.  ChtflM  U.  mhI  hla  alnUtor 
» 7S.  Th«  FranA  frfan  fltr  CMBiMlUiig  iMr  to 
,  161.  OMalonk  mTikfed  by  tte  Franeh 
r  No«Ul«s  IfiS*  ^*  Fnmck  drlTOD  ook  by  tho  Bng- 
iMiBMt,iiii4N'»iMnIl,lMk  Wnlail«lcoii4iaoiiorbar 
•ruur  and  aavyt  1M> 

BpetnTuilsh,  111,1m. 

feioo  itlMidi;  the  Dvtdb  in  Uw^  48L 

Br^  Bkhop  of  Rochtfter;  plot  of  Robert  Toang  to  fan- 
plkaU  bim  aad  oCbw  dlTlDw,  74.  Takaa  into  oualod/, 
Tfi.  Kxjuiilnod  by  the  Ooim«Uy  71. 

MOr,  MMt«r  of  (fllr  John  Dftlmiae) ;  bif  Joj  at  tbe  ddoy 
«rilM  Ian  of  CUonooe  In  taking  the.  oath,  60.  HU  cha- 
faoltr  and  talinti,  60.  Prohftbto  tmwm  for  hte  hatred  of 
Mm  Ian  of  Otoneoa,  69b  UI0  hatred  ef  the  lawleee  High- 
land clane,  M.  Hie  plane  fbr  exterminatlog  them«  60. 
Xndneee  thiflUng  to  tign  the  order  for  their  dretrnetion, 
fll.  The  nMHMaere  of  Oleneoe,  63.  Hie  mortilloation  at 
theeeea9eoreoBBUijoftiieetani,66.  Aeeamfianice  WU- 
Uam  toHoUend,  Ml  Hie  lettere  the  eole  eanee  of  the 
tnaeeenre  of  aieneo^  171  Oenenred  by  the  Scottieh  l>ar 
VamMit,  171  Hie  crine  extenuated  by  the  6cottM> 
Pl^rliament,  17»-17&  DIsmi.'ved  by  the  King  for  hie  oen- 
neetlon  with  the  Olenooe  maeeaere,  178. 

fttunford;  Tlelt  of  WUilam  lU.  to.  181 

ilamford,  Jbii  of;  entartahM  IVIlUaa  IIL  at  Br»dgato» 

.  18& 

•tanp  dntlee,  origin  of  the.  IM. 

atateeGenefal;  Zbig  WlUlan'e  attendanee  aft  a  liltlnf  of 

•WaUr'k,  battle  oC  88-8i. 

•levard,  Oonrt  of  tha  Lord  Higl^  46,  M.    Oaae  af  Lord 

Vobnn,M-Oe. 
ilil)lBgfleet»  Mdiop:  attMidiJhaeon«eentlanof  TlUoteon, 

■loek-Jobbeca;  origin  ot,  W-06,  note. 
•■beUiea  grastad  by  Parllameot  for  the  extraordinary 
'"  ioftlMQoTemQiant»83L  Amount  of  eubeldiee 


■  poriode.  08,  note. 
iBBderland,  Robert  Speneer,  ICaii  of;  hated  by  the  nation, 


,181. 


18L  Bie  apoetaiqri  LSI.  Hie  eieape  to  Itotterdem, 
fhrown  inlo  prbon  there,  but  mleaeed,  13L  Hie 
apoataqr,  ISL  Pn^  forth  an  apology,  131.  Hleretornto 
XnglaBd,181.  Batlna  into  ■ednelon,  131  Beappearein 
riarUaaiaiit,  181  Hb  art  of  wUepering,  181  Takeea 
naUenoe  near  WhitobaU,  and  te  eooeuited  on  Kngtteh 
politiea  by  the  King.  181  He  advieae  tbe  King  to  ^vii 
the  preforaM*  to  tbe  Wbige,  131  Hie  naeone,  181 
Xflbete  a  rteoneUlation  between  William  end  the  Prinoeae 
▲ime,168.  Hie  eeat  of  Althorpe  riaited  by  King  WUliam, 
mTAnpolnted  Lord  Chamberlain,  331 
;  bar  n 


•wwlen;  bar  menacing  demeanour,  77. 

ffirlft,  Dr.  Jonatlian;  bie  remarka  on  the  eonqnerad  Irleh, 
84,  Botab  Hto  attack  en  the  Ooeemment,  8*.  Hie  retii- 
deoeeat  Moor  Park,  110.  Hie  early  lifo,  110.  Sent  fkom 
Vemple  to  explain  hie  Tiewa  on  the  Trtenlal  BiU  to  the 
King,  110.  UU  remarka  on  Lord  Bomera,  184,  note.  Bis 
cbacaatar  of  Thooaa  Wharton,  137.  Hie  opinion  of  Xll* 
■abath  ▼Ullere,  141. 

taafe,  the  informer,  166-166. 

SUmaah,  Thomee;  aerrm  under  GInkell  In  Ireland,  24. 
Hie  ahave  In  the  akge  of  Athlooo,  88.  And  at  the  Battle 
itf  Aghrim.  27.  High  opinion  entertained  of  hie  military 

nlifleatione,  00.  Appointed  to  the  eontmaod  of  th» 
pa  on  buard  of  the  Hart  of  Berkrley'e  aqoadron,  181 
Lamdeatllr«fBt.Ut.  Mortally  wounded,  161 

VenkerTill^  Earl  of,  304. 

fivbelt  hie  nlan  for  paeUying  the  Rlghlande,  66. 

«iTietock»  l&i^neae  of  (eon  of  Lord  William  BuaaeU),  184. 

Taxation :  in  the  yaara  1002,  1003,  96. 

Via;  intfodnetion  of;  Into  EMiaad,  88.  Inereaee  In  the 
importe  of,  tefora  the  end  pftfae  17th  eentnry,  40. 

Simple,  Sir  William ;  hie  work  on  the  Batarian  Federation 
referred  to,  07.  Oonaalted  by  the  King  on  the  Triennial 
BIIU  110.  BbvOb  hU  Seeretaiy,  awill»  to  eonvny  hU  opt- 
nioiita  the  King,  UO.       • 

Third  Par^,  the,  la  Bnrope,  77. 

niomqnd  Bridge,  aflUr  ot  80. 

niloteoD,  Acebblabop;  ooneeerated  Arehblehop  of  Oanter* 
bury.  It.  Reepeet  paM  to  Mm  by  the  peere,  11.  Hie 
popularity  in  the  Cm  of  London,  11.  Ubele  of  the  Ja- 
oebltefl  on  him,  11.  IIU  forgtreneea  of  hie  enemiee.  11. 
Ills  death.  156.  Klndneea  of  WllUam  to  hie  widow,  167. 
Price  realised  by  hia  aermona^  167. 

Time  bargalos;  origin  of,  06. 

Titus,  Colonel ;  hie  speech  on  the  Oommons*  Triennial  BO!, 
im    His  speech  on  the  Lords*  Bill,  143. 

TonM>n:  the  bookseller,  187. 

Soriee ;  their  foellngs  on  the  etato  of  the  law  for  vagohiting 
the  trials  for  treason,  44,  46.  State  of  parilee  In  1601 80. 
Tbe  Tories,  hatred  of  tbe  national  debt,  06.  Their  Tlew 
af  Parilamantary  Reform,  00,  et  eeq.  Their  oppneltion  to 
tfaeTriennfal  Ml,  101  Their  hisular  polley,  181  The 
eiiiafoofthaTteypar^il87.  Seymour,  137*  Mmgnif, 


.187.  Bavtey,18r,  BUar,llll   HqmML  StOPtfyi^ 

tiee  U  tUb  gmieral  eleeSen  of  1606, 1& 

Tonmay ;  headouanara  of  VUlenj  at,  161 

TourvIQe,  Admnal;  appointed  to  the  command  of  th» 
BVMtfteat.61  Seta  aatt  for  England,  70.  Giree  battle  t» 
the  Bnglleh  fleet,  70.  Bie  flight,  71.  PraeenU  himself 
before  Lewto  at  TanaiUea,  81  Commands  the  Brsal 
equadron,181  Jelna  Itstreee  at  Gibraltar,  123.  J)eetroy4 
the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagoa^  124.  His  a^nadron  seat  ta 
Baroelona,  161. 

Trade;  powere  of  the  Xn^h  monar^  for  the  regnlatlom 
of,  81  MoDopoUae  created  in  the  reign  of  Queen  XIi» 
both,  81  -  Thoee  granted  by  JamM  L,  88.  TheBastJsk- 
dto  Company,  M.   Child's  remarks  on  firee  trade,  44. 

Treaiion ;  debate  in  Parllameot  on  the  BUI  for  regulating 
Triab  in  oasee  of;  44.  The  former  method  of  conduotiag 
trials,  44.  The  bill  peeaad  by  the  Commons,  46.  The 
ehief  enaetments  of  it,  46.  Bent  to  tha  Upper  House,  46. 
Returned  amended,  bnt  rejected  fay  tbe  Commons,  46^ 
Reasons  of  tbe  Commons  for  opposing  tbe  Lords'  amend- 
ment, 46-47.  Tbr  UU  snffored  to  drop,  47.  The  bill  re- 
enmed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  01.  Buffered  again  ta 
drop,  01  Again  brought  in,  141  But  thrown  out,  141 
Again  introduct^  and  again  loet,  161  Pa^elng  of  tba 
Aet  for  the  Regufaitlou  of  Trials  in  easae  ot  101 

Treby ;  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  136. 

Tredenbam:  opposes  tlie  Triennial  Bill,  102. 

Trenchard,  JobE;  appointed  Secretary  of  State  with  No^ 
tingham,  111.  Aoeount  of  him,  Ul.  His  real  posltkm, 
111.  Complaintsofhto  administration,  164^  BiswTerily 
to  the  Jaeobltee,  164.  The  LaBeaAhireA>roeeoatlons,  166. 
Fallttiw  of  hia  health,  U7.   H!sdAth,T76. 

Trevor,  Sir  John;  emj>loyed  to  corrupt  members  of  tta» 
House  of  Commons.  01.    His  integrity  suspected.  111. 

t. 'dalles  as  an  equity  Judoe  Ineflteiaotly  performedL 
.  Bie  renality;  Ii97, 164.  found  gniltf  ana  cenanrea 
khe  Houae,  the  auestion  being  put  by  himself  181 
idled  flrom  the  House,  106. 

TrWaial  Bill ;  paseed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  101  BefbgU 
of  tbe  King  to  pam  it,  110.  Again  brought  into  the 
HoueeofCommona,141  Thzowa  out,  141  Passes  into 
a  hiw,  166. 

Trouin,  Du  Quay:  the  fireeboater,  8T. 

Trumball,  Sir  William;  appointed  subordinate  Secrelaiy 
of  State,  176. 

Tnrka;defoatetfln  battle  by  Lewie  of  Biden,  90.  Opposed 
to  Lewis  of  Baden  on  (Im  Danube,  81  Compel  tbe  gaoa* 
rals  of  the  Empire  to  raiw  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  128. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Uy;  chsrgvd  by  Preetoa  with  treasonaUa 
conduct,  6.  Warrant  issued  Ibr  his  appr«heusion«  7. 
Xacapes  to  France^  7. 

Twcedale,  John  Hay,  Marqueas  nf ;  appointed  Lord  IQgh 
Commlasloner  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  171. 

Tyburq,  71  Intereet  of  the  Londoners  in  an  .execution 
at,  202-201 

TyroQunel,  RIdiaid  Talbot,  Etfrl  of;  his  retnrv  to  Ireland, 
83.  Representations  made  to  James  respecting  his 
incapacity,  21  His  increasing  mental  and  bodily  he* 
firmitlcs,  26.  His  interference  with  Saint  Ruth  in  t^ 
fleld,  26.  His  dielike  of  Saisfleld,  26.  Clamours  of  ' 
IVreonnel's  enemies,  26-21  Returns  to  Limerick,  M. 
Ills  populari^  In  Limerick,  28.  His  preparations  for 
de8fndlng  Ltmerlok,  20.  Hb  despoMsncgr,  20.  Bk 
death,  20.    Bis  bnrialjklaee,  80. 

Usea,  Duke  of;  slain  at  Landau,  liB.  «> 

Vauban,  Marshal  de;  preeent  at  tbe  siege  of  Mon%  4-1 
Bto  ekUl  as  a  mOltary  anglnser,  80.  Conducts  tbe  sIm* 
of  Namur,  80, 81.  Plaoea  Bmet  in  a  high  aUU  of  de- 
foaee,l&l 

Taudemont,  Prince  of;  his  high  opinion  of  M arlbprougb'a 
talento  as  a  general,  10.  Left  in  Flanders  to  watrh 
TUleroy,  175.  His  skUftil  maamari%  176.  Joins  Uw 
aUles  before  Namur,  177. 

Tendome,  Lewis  Duke  of;  hia  conduct  at  thi  battle  af 
Steinklrk,  81 

VersaUlee;  Lord  Mlddleton*s  account  of;  110. 

Tertue,  tbe  engraver;  patronised  by  Lord  Somaia,  184. 

Veto;  the,  of  the  SoTcralgn.  64. 

Victor  Amadeos  of  Saroy;  grants  a  toleiatloa  for  tha 
WaldeuMs,  4. 

Tllteroy.  Matabal  the  Duke  of;  appolntad  to  conduct  tba 
campaign  of  1606, 174.  BU  Ignorance  of  the  dutlee  of  a 
great  jraneral,  174b  Fixee  hie  headauartera  at  Tonmay, 
174.    Bis  carelnsiinim  la  allowing  Vaudemont  to  escape 


to  Ghent,  176-171    Tkkee  Dlxmnyde  and  Deynne,  171 
Bombarda  Brumela,  177.    Goea  to  thi 


the  relief  of  Mamuik 

bntwlthdrawe,171 
miNm,-  Eltabeths  Imr  faifli 

whUe  at  the  Hagde,  141. 

141. 

Walker;  hb  work  on  the  leon  BaalUke,  104. 
Wall ;  his  high  position  in  ^laln,  84. 
War;  progress  hi  the  art  oi;  pibduead  by  drttiiatloa,  191 
Warrington,  Lord*  104. 
WarwU^Gai 
Waochop;  ~ 

ikk,Sl 


nee  over  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Ber  qnaUfleatlons  of  mlad. 


Castle ;  visit  of  WUilam  HI.  to*  188. 

of  the  gafsiaon  af  Llm*> 


B  hope  la  thai 
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Wal<t«MH; 
m.4.  ^ 

ITcibtfck;  Tiatt  or  WnlUm  in.  to,  189. 

Welwood :  hl«  jMper  fh«  ObMrrfttor,  180. 

fTeymoatb,  thoaiM  TlkpuM,  Viaeoimt;  oftn  ta 
to  BUiop  Ken,  13. 

tf lurtoo.  Thooua ;  hb  asrly  lift,  198.  His  BoeatioiiniMii, 
136w  lib  in«ndjud<7  and  •ffronteiy,  ISO.  •  HU  ittid,  196. 
Hit  art  of  eter doMerinc,  197.  Uli  wtrrkm  to  the  Whig 
pvtj,  m.  0»iak>n«  of  tbo  WUgi  apd  Toriet  of  hii 
abaracter,  187.  Pttnooally  dWIked  Inr  tho  King,  19». 
Obtains  a  eonimlttee  to  examine  tbe  Doolu  of  the  City 
of  iiondon  and  the  East  India  Company,  104.  His  report 
to  tbe  Uonae  of  Oommons  of  the  prooecdingB  of  the  jelnt 
Committee  of  both  Hoiuee  as  to  the  bribery  of  the  Jtoat 
India  Company,  100.  Sent  to  tbe  Lords  to  inform  fbe 
House  that  the  Commona  had  rqeolred  to  impeadh  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  107.    Mores  the  Addnas,  190. 

Whigs ;  their  aaeers  at  Sberloek,  14-15.  Their  remarks  on 
the  state  of  the  law  for  regulating  the  triijs  for  tmuon, 
44-45.  Stote  of  parties  in  1002,  W.  Whig  rlew  of  Pm^ 
Uamentary  Reform,  99,  et  seo.  The  Whigs  support  the 
triennial  BlU,  102.  Sunderland  adriasa  WlUiam  to  giVe 
the  pceforenee  to  tbe  Whigs,  191  Reasons  for  this  pre- 
fcrsBoe,  132.  Authority  eierdsed  by  the  ehleA  of  the 
party  orer  the  whole  Whig  body,  139.  RomeU,  199. 
Somen,  133.  Montague,  195.  Wharton,  190l  The  go* 
▼ernment  entrusted  to  Whigs,  140.  Gradual  formatton 
of  a  Whig  mlnbtnr,  151.  Bcato  of  parties  at  the  general 
•leettoa  of  1605, 189.  A  purely  Wliig  ministry  formed, 
219.  Feelhigs  of  the  Whigs  about  Fenwfek,  219.  Ssne. 
elal  marks  of  royal  ihTour  bestowed  on  the  whlgiL  28. 

WhitafHars;  pritileges  ot  ahoUshed,  231. 

Whitsey,  Jamea ;  the  highwayman,  88. 

Inaiam  ni.;  aaSb  for  Rutland,  1.  Hla  dangei*,  1.  Ifala 
t  Ooree,  L     His  jovful  reoeptlon  by  the  Dateh,  1.  ^is 
lellngi  on  his  aniral  In  nto  natife  land,  1.    Hl^ta- 
Attends  a  rftang  of  the  Stalea 


ate 

foellngi  ( 

tnuioe  into  the  Hague,  1. 

General,!.  Meeting  of  the  great  Cbngrsas  at  the  Hague, 
^  Bpeeeh  of  William  at  the  first  meeting  of  theCon^ 
_  BCS.9.  OoDdttcts  the  department  of  foreign  allalnhlm- 
fclC  9.  His  peeulhtf  talenta  as  a  negotiator,  9.  H«  ob- 
tains a  toleratton  for  the  Waldenaes,  4.  Haatenatothe 
relief  of  Hone,  4-6i  Retunm  to  Knglaad,  A.  Trials  of 
the  JaeoUte  oonipirators,  5.  William's  nnsuspldoua 
nature,  0.  Treachery  of  some  of  his  serrants,  10.  He 
returns  to  the  Continent,  19.  His  Bq)onm  at  Loo,  19. 
Itaspatchea  Marlborough  to  form  a  camp  near  Bnisaels, 
19.  Obmmeneement  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  19. 
Bfdendour  of  his  headqnartors,  2£  Progress  of  the  war 
la  Ireland,  20^.  Padlloation  of  the  kingdom,  95.  WUr 
Uam  returns  to  England,  90.  Summons  the  Parliament, 
ao.  Requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  dissolve 
the  Old  East  India  Company,  44.  His  alarm  and  annoyw 
anee  at  the  diaoorery  of  the  trsaaonabie  designs  of  Marl- 
borou2b,49.  Dismlaase  Uartborough  from  hta  oooraiand, 
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